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From  tho  Edinburgh  Beview. 

Souvenirs  d*un  Voyage  dans  la  Tartarie,  le  Thibet, 
et  la  Chine,  pendant  Us  Annkes  1844,  1845,  et 
1846.  Par  M.  Hue,  Pretre  Missionaire  de  la 
Congregation  de  St.  Lazare.  2  vols.  Paris: 
1850. 

About  the  end  of  1846,  Mr.  Alexander  Johnston, 
■on  of  the  late  Sir  Alexander,  and  secretary  to  her 
majesty^s  minister  plenipotentiary  in  China,  was 
fellow-passenger  on  board  the  steamer  from  Hong- 
Kong  to  Ceylon  with  a  French  Lazarist  Missionary, 
named  Joseph  Gabet.  It  appeared  that  M.  Gabet 
was  then  on  his  way  from  China  to  Paris,  intend- 
ing, should  circumstances  be  favorable  on  his  ar- 
rival, to  brin^  under  the  notice  of  the  French  gov- 
ernment the  ill  treatment  which  he  himself  and  a 
brother  missionary  had  experienced  at  Lhassa, 
from  Ke-shen,  resident  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor 
of  China  at  the  court  of  the  Grand  Lama.  Some 
of  our  readers  will  recognize  in  this  name  that  of 
the  Imperial  Commissioner  who  was  opposed  to 
Captain  Elliot,  in  1839,  at  Canton ;  and  who,  on 
account  of  the  disasters  which  befell  the  Chinese 
arms,  was  disgraced,  plundered,  and  even  con- 
demned to  death  by  the  emperor,  but  has  since, 
with  marvellous  expedition,  contrived  to  regain 
nearly  all  his  former  honors  and  credit,  and  even  a 
great  portion  of  his  former  wealth,  which  was 
colossal,  as  we  shall  see.  Mr.  Johnston  found  the 
narrative  of  M.  Gabet  so  curious  and  interesting,  as 
the  most  recent  and  authentic  account  of  Thibet  in 
its  relation  to  China,  that  he  noted  down  the  prin- 
cipal heads  at  the  time,  and,  on  returning  to  his 
official  post,  presented  the  manuscript  to  Sir  John 
Davis,  who  forwarded  a  copy  in  his  despatches  to 
Lord  Palmerston. 

Nothing  more  was  heard  about  the  matter,  until 
the  appearance  of  these  two  volumes,  by  M.  Hue, 
the  C4>mpanion  of  M.  Gabet  in  all  his  aidventures. 
A  more  interesting  as  well  as  diverting  book  has 
seldom  issued  from  the  French  press.  The  quali- 
fications of  a  Humboldt  are  not  to  he  expected  in  a 
missionary  priest.  And  though  it  should  contribute 
nothing  to  the  geographer  or  savant,  we  might  well 
be  grateful  for  its  information  regarding  countries 
nearly  inaccessible  to  Europeans ;  but  this  in- 
formation is  conveyed  in  such  an  inexhaustible 
strain  of  good  humor^and  fun,  as  amply  to  repay 
the  perusal  of  any  class  of  readers.  In  these  points 
M.  Hue  bears  some  resemblance  to  his  English 
namesake,  Theodore,  as  we  may  almost  call  him. 

Some  eight  years  before  the  late  "  Papal  Ag- 
gression,'' His  Holiness  of  Rome  took  a  rather 
smaller  liberty  with  the  Emperor  of  China,  by  ap- 
pointing a  vicar  apostolic  to  Mongol  Tartary.  The 
next  thing  was  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  extent 
and  nature  of  this  gigantic  vicariat.  However 
dreadful  the  intolerance  and  oppression  under 
which  Romish  priests  groan  among  us,  they^are  a 
good  deal  worse  off  in  the  Celestial  Empire ;  and 
yet  there,  strange  to  say,  they  are  as  quiet  as 
lambs,  and  the  government  seldom  hears  of  them, 
except  when  some  stray  missionary  is  detected  and 
packed  off  to  the  coast,  for  foreign  shipment.  MM. 
Gabet  and  Hue,  who  happened  to  be  residing  a 
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little  to  the  north  of  the  Great  Wall,  in  Eastern. 
Tartary,  at  the  commencement  of  1844,  were  ap- 
pointed by  their  spiritual  superior  to  make  their 
way  as  well  as  they  could  through  Western  Tar- 
tary to  Lhassa,  the  capital  of  Thibet,  and  the  holy 
see  of  Lamanism.  This  might  look,  at  first  sight, 
like  taking  the  bull  by  the  horns.  The  reader  will 
find,  howevei,  to  his  surprise,  that  all  the  opposi- 
tion they  experienced  was  not  ecclesiastical,  but 
lay — not  religious,  but  political ;  and  that  while 
they  received  every  encouragement  and  hospitality 
from  the  Lama's  government,  they  were  baffled, 
and  at  length  expelled,  by  the  exertions  of  tho 
Chinese  resident,  or  ambassador,  Ke-shen. 

In  China  a  Romish  bishop  or  priest  is  obliged  to 
pass  himself  off,  as  well  as  he  can,  for  a  native,  in 
the  lay  dress  of  the  country ;  but  they  were  now 
going  to  enter  a  nation  of  priests,  and  therefore 
prepared  to  disguise  themselves  as  T^iamas.  Off 
went  the  tail,  which  had  been  cherished  ever  since 
their  departure  from  France,  leaving  the  head  en- 
tirely shaven.  A  long  yellow  robe  was  fastened 
on  the  right  side  by  five  gilt  bnttons ;  it  was  drawn 
round  the  waist  by  a  red  girdle.  Over  this  waa 
worn  a  short  red  jacket,  without  sleeves ;  or,  as 
they  call  it  in  Chinese,  **  a  back  and  breast ;"  hav- 
ing a  narrow  collar  of  purple  velvet.  A  yellow 
hat  with  broad  brim,  and  surmounted  by  a  red  silk 
button,  finished  off  their  new  costume.  Their  only 
attendant  was  a  young  Mongol  neophyte,  named 
SamdadchiendM,  who  is  thus  described  : — **  Un  nei 
large  et  insoiemment  retrousse,  une  grande  boucho 
fendue  en  ligne  dn»ite,  des  levres  ^paisses  et  sail- 
lantes ;  un  teint  fortement  bronz^,  tout  contribuait 
i  donner  k  sa  physionomie  un  aspect  sauvage  et 
d^daigneux.*'  This  Tartar  Adonis  had  charge  of 
two  camels  and  a  white  horse,  Which,  with  a  tent 
and  a  dog  to  guard  it,  completed  the  equipment  of 
our  adventurous  missionaries  for  the  desert.  They 
had  no  other  guide  for  their  route  than  a  compass 
and  a  map  of  the  Chinese  empire,  published  in. 
Paris. 

The  apprehensions    expressed    by  the  friends> 
whom  they  left  behind,  regarding  what  they  might 
suffer  in  the  journey  to  Lhassa,  were  fully  an- 
swered in  the  event.     M.  Gabet  well-nigh   sank 
under  the  extreme  hardships  of  this  savage  and> 
nomadic  life ;  first  across  an  inhospitable  desert,, 
and  then  over  mountains  to  which  the  Alps  are- 
trifles.     From  plunder  they  escaped  tolerably  free, 
though  the  Mongol  robbers  would  seem  to  be  the- 
civilest  in  the  world.     Instead  of  rudely  clapping 
a  pistol  to    your  breast,  they  blandly  observe, 
'*  venerable  elder  brother,  I  am  tired  of  going 
a-foot,  please  to  lend  me  your  horse ;  I  am  without 
money,  do  give  me  the  loan  of  your  purse;  it  is 
very  cold  to-day,  let  me  have  the  use  of  your  coat." 
If  the  venerable  elder  brother  has  the  charity  to 
comply,  he  is  duly  thanked  ;  but,  if  not,  the  humble 
appeal  is  supported  by  the  cudgel ;  and,  should  this 
not  do,  by  something  more  coercive  still.     Very 
little  better  than  the  professional  robbers  were  any. 
bands  of  Chinese  soldiers  with  whom  they  might 
have  the  bad  luck  to  fall  in,  and  whose  neighbor- 
hood, therefore,  they  diligently  shunned.    During 
the  war  with  England,  on  the  north-east  coast,  these 
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ragarauffin  troops  were  so  dreaded  by  their  own 
country  men  that,  when  the  process  of  civilized 
warfare  came  to  be  known  and  understood  by  the 
Chinese  people,  the  latter  often  welcomed  us  as 
deliverers,  and  their  satisfaction  was  increased 
when  the  public  granaries  were  thrown  open  to 
them  for  nothing. 

^    Our  missionaries  had  a  characteristic  account  of 
the  war  with  England  from  a  Tartar,  whom  they 
.  met  in  the  desert : 

*'What,  were  all  the  Tartar  banners  called  to- 
gether ?" — **  Yes,  all.  At  first  it  passed  for  a  very 
small  matter  ;  every  one  said  it  would  never  reach  us. 

iThe  troops  of  JfTitat*  (China)  went  first  of  all,  but 
they  did  nothing.  The  banners  of  Solon  also  marched, 
but  they  could  not  resist  the  heat  of  the  south.    The 

'  emperor  then  sent  us  his  sacred  order.  *  *  *  On 
the  same  day  we  marched  to  Peking,  and  fh)m  Peking 

'we  went   to   Tien^in,  where   we  remained  three 

•months." — **  But    did  you  fight — did  you  see  the 

-'enemy  ?" — **  No  ;  he  did  not  dare  to  show  himself. 
The  Chinese  protested  everywhere  that  we  marched  to 

•certain  and  unavailing  death.  *  What  can  you  do,' 
■aid  they,   *  against  these  sea-monsters  ? — ^They  live 

'in  the  waters  like  fish.  When  least  expected,  they 
appear  on  the  surface,  and  throw  combustible  bolls  of 
iron.    When  the  bow  is  bent  against  them  they  take 

.  again  to  the  water  like  frogs.'  Thus  it  was  they  tried 
to  frighten  us,  but  we  soldiers  of  the  eight  banners 

•  are  ignorant  of  fear.  The  emperor  had  provided  each 
leader  a  Lama  instructed  in  medicine,  and  initiated 
in  all  the  sacred  auguries.  They  would  cure  us  of 
the  diseases  of  climate,  and  save  us  from  the  magic  of 
the  sea>monster8 — what  then  need  we  fear  ?  The  rebels, 
on  hearing  that  the  invincible  troops  of  Tchakar  ap- 
proached, were  seized  with  alarm,  and  asked  for  peace. 
The  sacred  master  {Shing-chu)  of  his  immense  mercy 
granted  it,  and  then  we  returned  to  our  pastures,  and 
to  the  charge  of  our  flocks. ' ' 

It  is  known  for  certain  that  when  the  British 
force  had  reached  Nanking  and  the  grand  canal  in 
1843,  the  emperor  so  fully  expected  a  visit  at 
Peking  that  he  stationed  a  force  at  Tien-tsin,  as 
stated  by  the  Tartar,  and  made  every  preparation 
to  decamp  into  Tartary  himself.  In  the  confusion 
of  packing  up,  some  dexterous  persons  contrived  to 
rob  the  treasury  of  several  millions,  and  to  this  day 
the  culprits  have  never  been, detected.  The  parties 
considered  responsible,  however,  were,  with  all 
their  relations  and  connexions,  made  answerable 
for  the  restoration  of  the  treasure  to  the  third  and 
fourth  generation.  Without  adverting  to  this  cir- 
cumstance, M.  Hue  observes,  in  another  place,  that 
during  the  progress  of  the  war  with  the  English, 
'*  nous  savions  que  I'empereur  ^tait  aux  abois,  et 
qu'il  ne  savait  oQ  prendre  I'argent  n^cessaire  pour 
empecher  de  mourir  de  faim  une  poi^n^e  de  soldats 
qui  ^taient  charges  de  veiller  k  I'integrit^  du  terri- 
toire  Chinois." 

The  most  distinguished  hero,  sent  by  the  empe- 
ror to  exterminate  the  English  during  our  war,  was 
a  Chinese  general  named  Yang.  This  rnan  had 
enticed  the  unfortunate  Mahomedan  chief,  Jehang- 
hir,  in  the  war  with  Cashgar,  to  trust  himself  in 
his  hands,  and  then  sent  him  in  a  cage  to  Peking, 
where,  after  amusing  the  emperor,  he  was  cruelly 
pat  to  death.  M.  Hue  heard  the  following  account 
of  Yang's  tactics : — 

As  soon  as  the  battle  began  he  tied  bis  beard  in  two 
large  knots,  to  keep  it  out  of  his  way ;  and  then 

*  Thus,  the  Chinese  town   at   Moscow  is  colled 
KUaig'orodf  and  Marco  Polo  always  calls  China  Ka- 
'thaj/f  anglicd,  Kalhai, 


posted  himself  in  the  rear  of  his  troops.  There,  armed 
with  a  long  sword,  he  pressed  his  troops  into  action, 
cutting  down  without  mercy  such  as  were  cowardly 
enough  to  fall  back.  This  appears  to  be  an  odd  style 
of  commanding  an  army,  but  those  who  have  lived 
among  the  Chinese  will  see  that  the  military  genius 
of  General  Yang  was  founded  upon  knowledge  of 
his  troops. 

His  tactics  certainly  did  not  succeed  against  our 
troops,  and  as  he  never  made  his  appearance,  it  is 
supposed  that  he  occupied  his  favorite  place  of 
honor  at  the  tail  of  the  rear  guard,  and  led  gallantly 
in  a  retreat.  **  We  have  asked,*'  says  M.  Hue, 
**  of  several  mandarins  why  the  Batouruu  Yang  had 
not  exterminated  the  English  ;  all  have  answered 
that  it  arose  from  his  compassion.'' 

We  have  a  terrible  desciiption  in  these  volumes 
of  Tartar  uncleanliness,  and  several  of  the  details  on 
this  subject  are  quite  unpresentable.  The  dogma 
of  the  transmigration  of  souls  acts,  it  seems,  with 
some  as  a  protection  to  the  vermin  with  whieh  they 
are  infested.  The  interior  of  their  tents  is  repul- 
sive and  almost  insupportable  to  those  unaccustomed 
to  the  odors  that  prevail  there.  Dirty  as  the 
Chinese  may  be,  their  northern  neighbors  far  ex- 
ceed them ;  the  former  at  least  have  taken  it  upon 
themselves  to  settle  the  question,  by  calling  the 
latter  Chow  Ta-tsze,  "  stinking  Tartars,"  as  sys- 
tematically as  they  call  Europeans"  foreign  devils." 

This  clever  and  indefatigable,  but  not  too  scru- 
pulous, race,  have  nearly  displaced  the  Manchows 
in  their  original  country  to  the  north-east  of  the 
Great  Wall,  and  almost  as  far  as  the  river  Sagha- 
lien.*  The  Chinese  are  the  men  of  business  and 
shopkeepers  in  all  towns,  and  have  very  little  mercy 
on  the  comparatively  honest  and  simple  Tartars. 
It  is  impossible  to  help  laughing  at  the  stories  of 
their  ingenious  rascality.  They  are  in  fact  the 
chevaliers  d'indxtstric — the  Scapins  and  Mascarilies 
of  Eastern  Asia.  M.  Hue,  in  the  following  pas- 
sage, gives  an  account  of  their  tricks,  which  might 
have  applied  very  closely  to  the  way  in  which  they 
treated  our  poor  sailors  in  the  south  of  China : — 

When  the  Mongols,  an  honest  and  ingenuous  race 
as  ever  was,  arrive  in  a  trading  town,  they  are  imme- 
diately surrounded  by  Chinese,  who  carry  them  off 
home  as  it  were  by  force.  Tea  is  prepared,  their 
beasts  looked  to,  a  thousand  little  services  rendered. 
They  are  caressed,  flattered,  magnetized,  in  short. 
The  Mongols,  who  have  nothing  of  duplicity  in  their 
own  character,  and  suspect  none  in  others,  end  by 
being  moved  and  touched  by  all  these  kindnesses. 
They  take  in  sober  earnest  all  the  professions  of 
devotion  and  fk^temity  with  which  they  are  plied, 
and,  in  a  word,  persuade  themselves  that  they  have 
had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  people  they  con 
confide  in.  Aware,  moreover,  of  their  own  inaptitude 
for  commercial  dealings,  they  are  enchanted  at  finding 
brothers — Ahatou,  as  they  call  it — who  are  so  kind  as 
to  undertake  to  buy  and  sell  for  them.  A  good  dinner 
gratiit  which  is  served  in  a  room  to  the  rear,  always 
ends  by  persuading  them  of  the  entire  devotion  of  the 
Chinese  confederacy.  '*  If  these  people  were  inter- 
ested," says  the  honest  Tartar  to  himself,  **  if  they 
wished  to  plunder  me,  they  would  hardly  give  me 
such  a  good  dinner  for  nothing ;  they  would  not 
expend  so  much  money  on  me.  It  is  generally  at  this 
first  repast  that  the  Chinese  bring  into  play  all  that 
their  character  oombines  of  villany  and  trickery. 
Onoe  in  possession  of  the  poor  Tartar,  he  never  es- 
capes.   They  serve  him  with  spirits  in  excess,  and 

*  Maintenant  on  a  beau  parcourir  la  Mantchourie 
jusqu'au  fleuve  Amour,  C'est  tout  comme  si  on 
voyagait  dans  qaelque  province  de  Chine. 
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nuike  Urn  drink  till  he  !i  fuddled.  Thoa  they  keep 
posseesion  of  their  victim  for  three  or  four  days,  never 
losing  sight  of  him,  making  him  smoke,  drink,  and 
eat  ;  while  they  sell  his  live  stock,  and  purchase  for 
him  whatever  he  may  want,  charging  him  generally 
double  or  triple  for  everything. 

M.  Hue  puts  in  a  strong  light  that  appropriation 
to  themselves  of  Manchow,  or  Elastera  Tartary, 
(the  country  of  their  last  conquerors,)  which  has 
been  effected  by  the  Chinese  within  something  more 
than  a  century,  and  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded.  In  a  map  of  this  country,  constructed  by 
the  Jesuits,  P^re  Duhalde  states  his  reason  for  in- 
serting the  Tartar  names,  and  not  the  Chinese. 
*'  Of  what  use,'*  says  he,  **  would  it  be  to  a  travel- 
ler in  Manchouria  to  know  that  the  river  Saghalien 
is  called  by  the  Chinese  Hi-loung-Keang,  (river 
of  the  Black  Dragon,)  since  he  has  no  business 
with  them,  and  the  Tartars,  with  whom  he  has  to 
deal,  know  nothing  of  this  name  V*  **  This  obser- 
nation  might  be  true  in  the  time  of  Kanghy,"  says 
M.  Hue,  **  when  it  was  made,  but  the  very  opposite 
is  the  fact  at  present ;  for  the  traveller  in  Manchou- 
ria now  finds  that  he  has  to  deal  with  China,  and 
it  is  of  the  Hi-loung-Keang  that  he  hears,  and  not 
of  the  Saghalien.  In  our  own  colonies,  the 
rapidly  increasing  numbers  and  wealth  of  the 
Chinese,  where  they  exist,  are  apt  to  give  them  a 
degree  of  presumption  which,  with  the  aid  of  their 
vices,  might  m^ke  them  troublesome,  were  it  not 
for  the  wholesome  dread  ihey  entertain  of  European 
power,  wherever  they  happen  to  be  really  acquainted 
with  it. 

M.  Hue  explains  how  Thibet,  and  even  Mongol 
Tartary,  to  a  considerable  extent,  is  a  nation  of 
Lamas.  He  says  he  may  venture  to  assert  that  in 
Mongolia  they  form  at  least  a  third  of  the  whole 
population.  In  almost  every  family,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  eldest  son,  who  remains  **  homme 
noir^^^*  all  the  rest  of  the  males  are  destined  to  be 
Lamas.  Nothing  can  be  more  obvious  than  the 
fact  that,  in  China  Proper,  Buddhism  and  its 
temples  are  in  ruins,  and  the  priests  left  in  a  starv- 
ing condition ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
government  gives  every  encouragement  to  Laman- 
ism  in  Tartary.  The  double  object  is  said  to  be 
thus  to  impose  a  check  on  the  growth  of  the  popu- 
lation, and  at  the  same  time  render  that  population 
as  little  warlike  as  possible.  The  remembrance  of 
the  ancient  power  of  the  Mongols  haunts  the  court 
of  Peking.  They  were  once  masters  of  the  empire, 
and,  to  diminish  the  chances  of  a  new  invasion,  the 
study  is  now  to  weaken  them  by  all  possible  means. 

With  this  large  proportion  of  the  male  popula- 
tion condemned  to  celibacy,  M.  Hue  gives  us  the 
following  reasons  for  his  thinking  that  po1;fgamy, 
under  all  the  circumstances,  is  the  best  thing  for 
the  Mongol  Tartars.f  It  seems  generally  to  have 
existed  in  the  pastoral  and  nomadic  state. 

*  This  is  a  distingnishing  term  for  the  Laity,  who 
wear  their  black  hair,  while  the  Lamas  shave  the 
whole  head. 

t  M.  Hue  is  here  treating  of  the  Mongol  Tartars  ; 
not  of  the  Thibetians.  Father  Regis,  in  his  memoir 
annexed  to  Duhalde,' speaking  of  the  polyandry  of 
Thibet,  states  expressly  that  "  the  Tartars  admit  of 
no  such  irregularity."  Turner,  Moorcroft,  and  Skin- 
ner, found  a  plurality  of  husbands  common  tt  Teshoo 
Loomboo,  Ladak,  and  on  the  Himalavas.  We  found 
it  too  la  Ceylon,  as  Caesar  had  found  it  in  Britain. 
Barbarous  as  the  custom  seems  to  us,  and  inexplicable 
by  any  supposed  disproportion  of  the  sexes,  we  perceive 
no  more  satisfactory  explanation  of  its  existence  among 
the  Thibetians,  than  among  the  Nairs  in  Malabar. 
Tliere  is  no  Incompatibility,  it  is  true,  between  polyga- 


Polygamy,  abolished  by  the  gospel,  and  eontrary  in 
itself  to  the  happiness  and  peace  of  families,  should, 
perhaps,  be  oonsidered  as  a  good  for  the  Tartars.  In 
the  actual  state  of  their  society,  it  acts  as  a  barrier  to 
the  libertinage  and  corruption  of  manners.  Celibaoy 
being  imposed  upon  the  Lomas,  and  the  class  which 
shaves  the  head,  and  lives  in  the  Uimaurietf  being  so 
numerous,  if  the  daughters  could  not  place  themsefves 
in  families  in  the  rank  of  secondary  wives,  it  is  easy 
to  imagine  the  disorders  which  would  arise  from  this 
multiplicity  of  young  women  left  to  themselves  with- 
out support 

The  married  state,  however,  is  anything  but  th« 
conjugal,  in  the  literal  and  derivative  sense  of  thQ 
term.  The  husband  can  send  back  the  lady  to  h^ 
parents  without  even  assigning  a  reason.  He  i^ 
quits  by  the  oxen,  the  sheep,  and  the  horses  which 
he  was  obliged  to  give  as  the  marriage  present ; 
and  the  parents,  it  seems,  can  sell  the  same  mer- 
chandise over  again  to  a  second  bidder ! 

Our  travellers,  in  their  progress  westward,  had  to 
cross  the  Yellow  River  more  than  once  where  it 
makes  a  bend  northwards  thniugh  the  Great  Wall 
and  back  again,  enclosing  in  this  curve  an  afea  of 
some  three  degrees  square,  the  miserably  waste 
and  sandy  country  of  the  Ortous.  Unhappily  for 
the  poor  missionaries,  this  ruthless  and  ungainly 
stream  (which  a  late  emperor  justly  called  "  China^s 
sorniw")  was  in  its  frequent  condition  of  overflow, 
and  we  have  a  pitiable  description  of  the  miserieJB 
endured  by  themselves  and  their  camels,  of  all 
beasts  the  least  adapted  to  deal  with  floods.  The 
waters  of  the  Yellow  River,  pure  and  clear  at  their 
source  among  the  Thibet  mountains,  do  not  assume 
their  muddy  tinge  until  they  reach  the  alluvial  tracts 
of  the  Ortous,  where  they  spread  over  thousand^ 
of  acres  during  the  inundations,  ahoj^ether  conceal- 
ing the  bed  of  the  stream.  Being  from  this  point 
always  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  country  through 
which  the^  flow,  this  defect  of  encaissement  is  the 
cause  of  disastrous  accidents,  when  the  rapid  streanfi 
is  swollen  by  melting  snows  near  its  source.  The 
same  velocity,  which  charges  the  river  thickly  with 
comminuted  soil,  prevents  its^  deposition  on  the 
passage  until  it  reaches  the  provinces  of  Honan  and 
Keangnan,  where  the  actual  bed  of  the  river  is  now 
higher  than  a  great  portion  of  the  immense  plain 
through  which  it  runs.  This  evil  being  continually 
aggravated  by  further  Repositions  of  mud,  a  fearful 
catastrophe  seems  to  overhang  that  unfortunate 
region  ^  at  the  same  time  that  the  constant  repair 
of  the  dikes  taxes  the  ingenuity,  while  it  exhausts 
the  treasury,  of  the  Chinese  government.  Sir  John 
Davis  offered  to  the  minister  Keying,  a  relation  of 
the  emperor,  the  aid  of  English  engineers  in  an 
emergency  where  science  could  scarcely  fail  of 
beneficial  results  ;  but  he  shook  his  head,  and  said 
he  dared  not  even  mention  the  subject. 

The  personal  observations  of  M.  Hue  settle  the 
question  as  to  the  real  nature  and  amount  of  what 
is  called  the  *'  Great  Wair'  towards  the  west :— 

We  had  occasion  (he  says)  to  cross  it  at  more  than 
fifteen  different  points,  and  several  times  ws  travelled 
for  whole  days  in  the  line  of  ito  direction,  and  kept  it 
constantly  in  view.  Often,  in  lieu  of  those  doUble 
turreted  walls,  which  exist  near  Peking,  we  met  with 

my  and  polyandry.  The  Nair,  we  suspect,  does  not 
limit  himself  to  his  coparcenary  wife ;  and  ia  the 
Mahabarat,  although  Draupadi  is  the  wife  of  the  Five 
Pandus  brothers,  some  of  them — if  not  all — and  Arjuoa 
especially,  have  several  other  wives.  But,  in  case  M. 
Hue  found  polyandry  at  Lhassa,  in  either  form,  the 
omission  is  unaccountable.  It  must  have  been  as 
mat  a  novelty  to  a  European,  as  the  rumor  of  Mi'. 
Hodgson's  **  live  unicorn." 
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aoikung  more  than  a  simple  piece  of  maeoniy,  and 
sometimes  a  modest  rampart  of  earth.  We  even 
oocasioually  saw  their  famous  wall  redaoed  to  its  most 
simple  expression,  and  composed  solely  of  some  heaped 
slones.* 

It  may  be  observed,  with  reference  to  the  land 
froptiers  of  the  Chinese  empire  on  the  west,  that 
the  authority  of  the  emperor,  instead  of  abruptly 
encountering  the  hard  outline  of  an  entirely  inde- 
^ndent  authority,  is  shadowed  off  by  something 
of  a  blended  jurisdiction.  *'  There  exists  in  the  Kan- 
$0Uj  and  upon  the  frontiers  of  the  province  of  Ste- 
Tchouan,  many  tribes  who  thus  govern  themselves, 
under  special  laws.  All  bear  the  denomination  of 
Tou-sse,  to  which  is  added  the  family  name  of  their 
chief  or  sovereign."  (P.  36.)  We  find  in  another 
place  that  this  prevails  to  the  south-west,  on  the 
borders  of  Ava.  '*  On  the  outskirts  of  the  empire, 
towards  the  west,  are  a  number  of  towns  or  stations, 
called  Too-ssef  or  *  native  jurisdictions,'  where  the 
aborigines  are  more  or  less  independent,  and  where 
there  is,  in  fact,  a  kind  of  divided  authority,  each 

5 arty  being  immediately  subject  to  its  own  chie&. 
*hi8  is  particularly  true  of  the  Loloe.*' — The 
Chinese,  vol.  i. 

It  is  an  odd  result  of  our  war  with  China,  that 
something  of  the  same  principle  should  have  been 
established  by  treaty  at  the  Five  Ports  of  trade  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  empire.  British  subjects 
are  there  entirely  independent  of  the  Chinese  law, 
and  governed  by  their  own  consuls,  who  act  under 
ordinances  framed  by  the  governor  and  legislative 
council  of  Hong-kung,  confirmed  by  her  majesty  in 
council.  The  inference  from  the  frequency  of  these 
**  native  jurisdictions*'  is,  that  Chinese  law,  as 
administered  towards  foreigners,  becomes  intoler- 
able ;  so  at  least  it  proved  at  Canton. 

It  would  be  a  pity  to  spoil  the  following  passage 
by  a  translation  : — 

Notre  aaber{pste,  un  Chinois  pur-sang,  pour  nous 
donner  une  preuve  de  sa  sagacity,  nous  demanda  sans 
tergiverser  si  nous  n'etions  pas  Anglais  ;  et  pour  ne 
laisser  aucun  doute  a  sa  question,  il  ajouta  qu*il  enten- 
dait  par  Ing-kie-li  les  **  diables  marins,"  qui  fitisai- 
ent  la  guerre  a  Canton.  Non,  nous  ne  sommes  pas 
Anglais;  nous  autres,  nous  ne  sommes  diables  d'au- 
cune  fa^on,  ni  de  mer,  ni  de  ierre.  Un  desoeuvre  vint 
fort  a  propos  detruire  le  mauvais  eifet  de  cette  inter- 
pellation mtempestive. — ^Toi,  dit-il  a  Taubergiste,  tu 
ne  sais  pas  regarder  les  figures  des  hommes.  Com- 
ment oses-tu  pretendre  que  ces  gens  la  sont  des  Yang- 
kouei-^te  ?  Est-ce  que  tu  ne  sais  pas  que  oeux-ci  ont 
les  yeuz  tout  bleus,  et  les  chevenz  tout  rouges  ? — C*est 
juste,  dit  raubergtste,  je  n'avals  pas  bien  reflechu — 
Non,  certainement,  ajoutames-nous,  tu  n'avais  pas  bien 
reflechi.  Crois-tu  que  des  monatres  marins  pourraient, 
oommes  nous,  vivre  sur  terre,  et  seraient  capables  d'al- 
ler  a  cheval  ? — Oh,  c*est  juste,  c'est  bien  cela  ;  les 
Ing-kU'li,  dit-on, n'osent  jamais  quitter  lamer;  aus- 
sitot  qu*ils  montent  a  terre,  lis  tremblent  et  meurent 
comme  les  poissons  qu'on  met  hors  de  Teau.  On  parla 
beaucoup  des  moeurs  et  du  oaractdre  des  diables  marins, 
et  d'apres  tout  oe  qui  en  fut  dit,  il  demeura  demontr6 
que  nous  n'etions  pas  du  tout  de  la  meme  race. 

[Our  inn-keeper,  a  full-blooded  Chinese,  in  order 

*  P^re  Gerbillon  informs  us,  that  beyond  the  Yellow 
River,  to  its  western  extremity,  (or  for  full  one  half 
of  its  total  length,)  the  wall  is  chiefly  a  mound  of 
earth  or  gravel,  aboat  fifteen  feet  in  height,  with  only 
occasional  towers  of  brick.  Marco  Polo's  silence  con- 
cerning it  may  therefore  be  accounted  for  on  the  suppo- 
sition that,  having  seen  only  this  imperfect  portion, 
he  did  not  deem  it  an  object  of  sufficient  curiosity  to 
deserve  particu'ar  notice,  without  the  necessitv  of 
Imagining  that  he  entered  China  to  the  south  or  the 
great  barrier.— JTAs  Ckine9e,  voL  i. 


to  give  ns  a  proof  of  his  sagacity,  called  upon  us  to 
say  without  hesitation  whether  we  were  not  English : 
and,  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  meaning  of  his  question, 
he  added,  that  by  Ing-kie-li,  he  meant  the  '*  sea- 
devils"  who  had  made  war  on  Canton. — "No,  we 
are  not  English  ;  and  not  devils  of  any  kind,  whiter 
of  the  sea  or  of  the  earth."  An  idler  came  up,  very 
luckily,  just  in  time  to  remove  the  ill  effect  of  this 
tempestuous  examination :  "  You,"  said  he  to  the  inn- 
keeper, **  do  not  know  how  to  look  at  the  human  form. 
How  dare  you  pretend  that  these  people  are  Kaag- 
kouev-Ue  7  Don't  you  know  that  they  have  all  blue 
eyes  and  red  hair  ?" — **  You  are  right,"  said  the  inn- 
keeper, '*  I  had  not  considered  it  well." — **  No,  cer- 
tainly," added  we,  "you  have  not  Do  you  think 
that  marine  monsters  could  live  upon  land  as  we  do« 
and  ride  on  horseback?" — **  Oh,  that's  right,  it  is 
jast  so ;  the  Ing'kie-4i\  they  say,  never  dare  to  quit 
the  sea  ;  as  soon  as  they  get  on  land  they  tremble  and 
die,  like  fish  taken  out  of  water." — They  talked  much 
of  the  manners  and  character  of  sea-devils,  and  after 
all  was  said,  it  was  settled  that  we  were  not  at  all  of 
the  same  race.] 

These  volumes  contain  the  most  detailed  and 
complete  account  of  Lamanism  that  we  remember 
ever  to  have  met  with  ;  and  they  confirm,  on  the 
authority  of  these  Romish  priests  themselves,  the 
astonishing  resemblance  that  exists  between  the 
external  rites  and  institutions  of  Buddhism  and 
those  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Besides  celibacy, 
fasting,  and  prayers  for  the  dead,  there  are  enshrined 
relics,  holy  water,  incense,  candles  in  broad  day, 
rosaries  of  beads  counted  in  praying,  worship  of 
saints,  processions,  and  a  monastic  habit  resembling 
that  of  the  mendicant  orders.  Although  our 
worthy  missionaries  call  the  images  of  Lamanism 
idols,  and  the  Romish  idols  images,  we  do  not  think 
the  distinction  is  worth  much,  and  therefore  may 
throw  in  this  item  with  the  rest ;  the  more  espec- 
ially as,  on  the  summary  principle  of  "  inveniam 
viam,  aut  faciam,"  the  commandment  against  idol 
worship  has  been  thrust  bodily  out  of  their  Deca- 
logue by  the  Romanists,  as  may  be  seen  from  any 
copy  of  the  Missal.  It  is  remarkable  that  these 
very  missionaries  had  an  image  made  for  their  own 
adoration,  from  a  European  model,  at  a  place  on 
their  journey  where  a  huge  ima^e  of  Buddha  had 
just  been  cast,  and  sent  off  to  Lhassa.  (Vol.  i., 
p.  41.)  Thus  the  object  of  their  worship  was  a 
molten  image,  the  work,  not  only  of  men's,  but 
pagan  hands,  employed  indifferently  for  either 
Buddhism  or  Romanism. 

It  is  at  once  curious,  and  an  instructive  lesson  to 
unprejudiced  minds,  to  observe  that  M.  Hue,  while 
he  indulges  in  pleasantries  at  the  expense  of  the 
Buddhists,  entirely  forgets  how  applicable  his 
sarcasms  are  to  his  own  side  of  the  question.  Afler 
describing  an  assembly  in  a  college  of  Lamas, 
where  the  explanations  given  by  the  priests  or 
professors  on  certain  points  of  their  religion  proved 
as  vague  and  incomprehensible  as  the  thing  to  be 
explained,  he  adds,  '*  On  est,  du  reste,  convainca 
que  la  sublimit^  d'une  doctrine  est  en  raison  di- 
recte  de  son  obscurity  et  de  son  imp^n^trabilit^." 
Let  us  only  suppose  M.  Hue  expounding  to  those 
Lamas  the  dogma  of  Transtibstantiation,  and  add- 
ing, in  testimony  of  its  truth,  that  St.  Ignatius 
Loyola,  with  eyeaight  sharpened  by  faith,  declared 
he  actually  saw  the  farinaceous  substance  chang- 
ing itself  into  fiesh.  "  Les  hommes,"  observes  our 
author  in  another  place, "  sont  partout  les  roemes !" 
*  The  jokes  in  which  M.  Hue  indulges,  against 
the  devotees  and  recluses  of  Buddhism,  are  similar 
to  what  have  been  repeated  a  thousand  times  with 
reference  to  those  of  Romanism :— 
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This  yoong  Lama  of  eighty  yean  old  iraa  a  lai^  | 
well  made  fellow,  whose  lumbering  and  stout  figure 
seemed  to  prove  a  great  consumption  of  butter,  in  his 
strict  seclusion.  We  could  never  see  him  put  his  nose 
cut  of  his  house  door,  without  thinking  of  La 
Fontiune's  rat,  who,  out  of  devotion,  had  retired  into 
a  Dutch  cheese. 

The  monasteries  of  the  Lamas,  resembling  as 
they  do  in  so  many  respects  those  of  the  Romanists, 
differ  from  them  on  some  few  points.  The  mem- 
bers are  all  subject  to  the  same  rule  and  the  same 
discipline ;  but  they  do  not  seem  to  live  to  the  same 
extent  in  community ;  and  exclusive  rights  of 
property  prevail  among  them.  Our  missionaries 
passed  some  months  in  these  establishments.  Besides 
his  holiness,  the  Supreme  Lama  at  Lbassa,  there  are 
Grand  Lamas,  who  derive  their  investiture  from  him, 
and  descend  from  past  ages  in  uninterrupted  succes- 
sion. With  reference  to  one  of  these,  it  is  ob- 
served : — 

If  the  person  of  the  Grand  Lama  drew  little  of  our 
admiration,  it  was  not  so  with  his  dress,  which  was 
exactly  that  of  bishops  :  he  wore  on  his  head  a  yellow 
mitre  ;  a  long  staff  in  form  of  a  crosier  was  in  his 
right  hand ;  and  his  shoulders  were  oovered  with  a 
mantle  of  violet  taffety,  held  over  his  breast  by  a 
clasp,  and  in  everything  resembling  a  cope.  After- 
wards we  noticed  many  resemblances  tiiatwoen  the 
Catholic  worship  and  the  ceremonies  of  the  Lamans. 

M.  Hue  afterwards  recapitulates  as  follows : — 

The  cross,  the  mitre,  the  dalmatic,  the  cope  or 
charuble  which  the  Grand  Lamas  wear  in  travelling, 
or  when  they  perform  some  ceremony  outside  the 
temple,  the  service  of  two  choirs,  the  psalmody,  the 
exorcisms,  the  censer  supported  by  five  chains, 
opened  or  shut  at  pleasure  ;  the  benedictions  given  by 
the  Lamas  with  the  right  hand  stretched  over  the  heads 
of  the  faithful ;  the  cmiplet ;  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy; 
the  spiritual  retreats  ;  the  worship  of  saints  ;  fiists  ; 
processions  ;  litany  ;  holy  water  ; — see,  in  how  many 
ways  the  Buddhists  agree  with  us ! 

He  might  have  added,  that  they  likewise  have  a 
goddess,  whom  they  call  Tien-how,  literally  regina 
calif  **  Queen  of  Heaven ;"  but  with  a  different 
legend. 

Our  author  very  naturally  endeavors  to  persuade 
himself  and  his  readers  that  by  some  process  of 
diablerie  these  things  have  been  borrowed  from  his 
own  church  ;  but  why  should  we  do  such  violence 
to  the  subject,  when  there  is  the  much  easier,  more 
intelligible,  and  more  straightforward  course  of 
deriving  both  from  something  older  than  either ; 
and  remaining  persuaded,  as  most  of  us  must  have 
been  long  ago,  that  the  Pagan  rites  and  Pontifex 
Maxim  us  of  the  modern  I^me  represent,  in  out- 
ward fashion,  the  paganism  and  Pontifex  Maximus 
of  the  ancient  ?  Strange  to  say,  instead  of  blink- 
ing the  matter,  a  sort  of  parallel  has  often  been 
studiously  preserved  and  paraded,  as  when  the 
Pantheon,  the  temple  of  **  all  the  gods,"  was  con- 
secrated by  Pope  Boniface  to  *'  all  the  saints."  Is 
it  necessary  fur  us  to  compare  the  annual  sprinkling 
of  horses  with  holy  water  to  the  like  process  at  the 
Circensian  games — the  costly  gifts  at  Loretto  to  the 
like  gifts  at  Delphi — the  nuns  to  the  virtues 
tancttB  of  old  Rome — the  shrines  of  '*  Maria  in 
triviis"  to  the  like  rural  shrines  of  more  ancient 
idols  -—  the  flagellants  (whose  self-discipline  Sancho 
so  dexterously  mitigated  in  his  own  case)  to  the 
practices  of  the  priests  of  Isis  ?  In  running  the 
parallel,  the  only  difficulty  is  where  to  stop.  It  is 
impossible  to  look    at  the    innumerable    votive 


pictures  and  tablets  which  conceal,  without  adorn- 
ing, the  walls  and  pillars  of  many  a  church  at 
Rome,  and  not  to  think  of 

nam  posse  mederi 
Picta  docet  templit  multa  tabella  tuis. 

To  instance  a  higher  department  of  art — as  the  old 
artist,  in  painting  his  Venus,  is  said  to  have  com- 
bined **  each  look  that  charraM  him  in  the  fair  of 
Greece,"  so  the  Italian  painters  have  sometimes 
immortalized  the  features  of  their  own  mistresses 
in  pictures,  of  saints  and  martyrs,  intended  to  adorn 
churches. 

In  its  modern  traits,  as  well  as  in  its  ancient, 
Lamanism  maintains  its  resemblance  to  Romanism. 
Prodigies  and  miracles  of  constant  occurrence  come 
to  the  aid  of  the  priesthood,  and  maintain  their  in- 
fluence over  the  stupid  multitude.  Some  of  the 
instances  adduced  are  palpable  cases  of  ingenious 
jugglery  ;  but  M.  Hue,  with  characteristic  fkcility, 
believes  in  the  miracle,  while  he  attributes  it  to  the 
agency  of  the  devil : — 

A  purely  human  philosopher  would  reject*,  without 
doubt,  such  facts,  or  without  hesitation  would  set. 
them  down  as  Laman  tricks.  As  for  us.  Catholic 
missionaries,  we  believe  that  the  great  liar,  who 
deceived  our  first  parents  in  Paradise,  still  carries  on 
his  system  of  lies  ;  he  who  had  the  power  of  support- 
ing in  the  air  Simon  the  sorcerer,  may  very  likely 
now  speak  to  man  by  the  mouth  of  a  child,  to 
strengthen  the  fi&ith  of  his  worshippers. 

Whatever  Protestants  may  think  and  say  of  the 
means  by  which  the  Romish  Church  has  maintained 
and  extended  ita  influence  over  the  masses  of  man- 
kind, it  is  impossible  to  deny  the  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  human  nature  on  which  all  its  measures 
have  been  calculated.  The  same  causes  which 
have  aided  it  so  long  against  the  reforms  of  a  purer 
faith  are  likely  to  aid  it  much  longer;  and  we 
really  see  very  little  chance  of  a  change.  The 
priestly  array,  the  lighted  taper,  and  the  histrionic 
pantomime,  are  aidc^d  by  smoking  censers,,  graven 
images,  and  all  the  paraphernalia  by  which  so 
many  temples  of  so  many  different  religions  have 
been  before  distinguished.  We  entirely  agree  with 
M.  Hue,  that  the  Romiah  Church  has  a  fair  field  for 
proselytism  in  the  vast  regions  where  Buddhism  at 
present  prevails.  In  external  forma,  the  transition 
IS  the  easiest  possible  ;  and  during  his  short  resi- 
dence at  Lhassa,  he  remarked  : — **  II  ooua  sem- 
blait  toujours  que  la  beaut^  de  nos  c^r^monies  cut 
agi  puisamment  sur  ce  people,  si  avide  de  tout  ce 
qui  tient  au  cuUe  extirieury^ 

*  In  a  book  which  had  belonged  to  a  Romish  mis- 
sionary in  China  was  found  this  estimate  written  on 
the  fly-leaf  in  Italian : — 

*'  Numbers  included  under  different  known  relig- 
ions— 

Catholic  Apostolic  Church  of  Rome,    -  139,000,000 

Schismatic  Greek  Church, 62,000,000 

Protestant  Church  and  its  branches,  -  -    59,000,000 

Total  of  Christianity, 260,000,000 

Jews, -.-------------      4,000,000 

Mahometans,-  -------------    96,000,000 

Hindoos,  ----------------    66,000,000 

Buddhists, 170,000.000 

Confucianists  and  others,  .-.-..-  147,OJO,000 

737,000,000 

"  The  number  of  Buddhists  is  probably  not  over- 
rated, considering  that  they  extend  from  Japan  to 
Lhassa,  and  from  the  confines  of  Siberia  to  Siam." 
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If  th6  new  system  cannot  be  made  to  supersede 
Hie  old,  it  may  at  least  be  grafted  upon  it,  as 
experience  has  already  proved  at  our  own  .colony 
of  Ceyloiv;  for  Romanism  has  sometimes  been 
satisfied  with  a  part,  where  the  whole  was  unat- 
tainable. In  a  recent  work  by  Sir  Emerson  Ten- 
nent,  he  observes  of  the  early  converts  in  that 
island  to  the  Romish  Church,  '*  There  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  that,  along  with  the  profession  of  the  new 
faith,  the  majority  of  them,  like  the  Singalese  of 
the  present  day,  cherished,  with  still  closer  attach- 
ment, the  superstitions  of  Buddhism  ;*'  and  he 
attributes  the  ease  of  their  external  conversion  to 
**  the  attractions  of  a  religion  which,  in  point  of 
pomp  and  magnificence,  surpassed,  without  materi- 
ally differing  from  ^  the  pageantry  and  processions 
with  which  they  were  accustomed  to  celebrate  the 
festivals  of  their  own  national  worship."  We 
may,  however,  charitably  and  reasonably  suppose 
^hat  the  present  emissaries  of  Rome  would  stop 
short  of  the  complaisant  conformity  of  their  Jesuit 
predecesfoTs,  who,  according  to  the  Abb^  Dubois, 
*'  conducted  the  images  of  the  Virgin  and  Saviour 
on  triumphal  cars,  imitated  from  the  orgies  of  Jag- 
gematk,  and  introduced  the  dancers  of  the  Brah- 
minical  rites  into  the  ceremonial  of  the  church. 

After  eighteen  months  of  mingled  residence  and 
joorneyings  through  the  immense  tract  which 
intervenes  between  the  neighborhood  of  Peking  and 
Ifhassa,  MM.  Hue  and  Gabet  reached  the  capital 
of  Thibet  in  a  very  weary  and  exhausted  state. 
The  snowy  range  of  mountains  which  formed  the 
latter  portion  of  their  route  was  passed  with  a  cara- 
van, which  is  periodically  collected  as  a  protection 
against  robbers ;  and  the  miseries  and  privations 
which  they  endured  had  well-nigh  proved  fatal  to 
M.  Gabet,  though  both  travellers  were  in  the  prime 
of  life — one  thirty-two,  and  the  other  only  thirty- 
seven.  Scarcely  settled  in  the  lodging  where  they 
had  installed  themselves,  when  troubles  not  less 
harassing,  though  of  another  kind,  were  to  be 
dncountered.  '*  Apris  les  peines  physiques,  c'^tait 
le  tour  des  soufl^ances  morales."  As  far  as  rested 
with  the  native  government  of  the  country,  they 
ihight  long  have  remained  unmolested  to  exercise 
tlieir  zeal  at  the  head-quarters  of  Buddhism  ;  but 
obstacles  arose  in  a  direction  which  they  were 
Hardly  prepared  to  anticipate.  The  minister  of  the 
Emperor  of  China  resides  at  the  Court  of  the 
Supreme  Lama,  something  like  the  Austrian 
ambassador  at  Rome,  but  with  a  vastly  greater  and 
ibore  undivided  influence.  His  spies  were  the  first 
to  detect  the  intruders ;  and  he  succeeded,  at 
length,  notwithstanding  the  favor  and  kindness 
shown  to  them  by  the  temporal  Regent  of  Thibet, 
in  eflfecting  their  expulsion  from  the  country.  The 
whole  narrative  is  extremely  curious,  and,  in  fact, 
gives  a  better  insight  into  the  real  relations  existing 
Between  Peking  and  Lhassa  than  any  other  source 
ilrithin  our  reach. 

In  addition  to  the  numerous  and  striking  analo- 
gies which  have  been  traced  between  the  rites  of 
Lamanism  and  the  Roman  worship,  M.  Hue 
observes  that  *'  Rome  and  Lhassa,  the  Pope  and 
the  Supreme  Lama,  might  also  furnish  points  of 
resemblance  full  of  interest. "  The  Thibetian  gov- 
ernment is  altogether  ecclesiastical.  The  Tall  or 
Dal^-Lama  is  its  political  and  religious  head. 
When  he  dies,  or,  as  the  Buddhists  say,  trans- 
migrates, his  indestructible  personification  is  con- 
tinued in  a  child,  chosen  by  the  great  Lamas,  dis- 
tinguished as  HautouktoUf  whose  sacerdotal  rank  is 
inferior  only  to  that  of  the  Grand  Lama,  and 


whom,  therefore,  we  may  compare  to  the  Car- 
dinals. The  present  Dal^-Lama  is  only  nine  years 
of  age,  and  his  three  predecessors  had  none  of  them 
reached  their  majority ;  a  circumstance  which 
seems  to  indicate  foul  play,  and  which  was,  in  fact, 
expressly  attributed  to  treachery  on  the  part  of  the 
administration  of  Thibet,  vested  chiefly  in  the 
hands  of  a  functionary  styled  Nomekhan,  during 
the  Grand  Lama's  minority. 

A  party  at  Lhassa  opposed  to  this  Nomekhan 
applied  secretly,  in  the  year  1844,  for  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Emperor  of  China,  who  is  suffieiently 
ready  to  extend  his  influence,  on  all  occasions,  in 
Thibet  and  elsewhere.  The  person  selected  to 
proceed  as  ambassador  to  Thibet,  and  overturn  the 
ill-acquired  power  of  the  Nomekhan  was  Ke-shen, 
who  only  about  four  years  before  had  been  ruined 
by  the  result  of  his  negotiations  at  Canton ;  but 
whose  energy  and  talents  appear  still  to  have  been 
appreciated  by  the  emperor's  government,  and 
whose  failure  might  possibly  have  met  with  pallia- 
tion and  excuse  in  the  still  worse  failures  of  hia 
successors  in  the  south.  On  reaching  Lhassa, 
Ke-shen  took  his  measures  in  concert  with  tliose 
opposed  to  the  Nomekhan.  That  high  functionary 
was  arrested  ;  when,  to  avoid  torture,  he  at  length 
confessed  to  the  guilt  of  having  taken  three  lives 
from  the  Grand  Lama,  or,  in  other  words,  having 
caused  his  transmigration  three  times  by  violence. 
To  this  confession  the  seals  of  Ke-shen  and  the 
other  parties  were  affixed,  and  it  was  transmitted 
by  a  special  courier  to  Peking. 


Three  months  afterwards  the  capital  of  Thibet 
frightfully  agitated  ;  at  the  door  of  the  palace  of 
Nomekhan,  and  in  the  principal  streets  of  the  city, 
was  placarded  an  imperial  edict,  in  three  languages, 
on  yellow  paper,  and  with  borders  representing  winged 
dragons.  After  lofty  reflections  upon  the  duties  of 
kings,  and  of  sovereigns  great  or  small  ; — after 
exhortations  to  potentates,  monarchs,  princes,  magis- 
tuates,  and  the  people  of  the  four  seas  to  walk  in  the 
paths  of  justice  and  virtue,  under  pain  of  incurring 
the  wrath  of  Heaven,  and  the  anger  of  the  great  Khan 
— the  emperor  recalled  the  crimes  of  Nomekhan,  and- 
condemned  him  to  perpetual  banishment  to  the  shores 
of  Sokhalien-oula,  at  the  extremity  of  Manchouria. — 
At  the  end,  was  the  usual  form — ^tremble  and  obey. 

Such  an  unusual  sight  as  this  Imperial  Edict  on' 
the  gates  of  their  governor  excited  a  general  insur- 
rection among  the  Thibetians  of  Lhassa.  At  half 
a  league's  distance  is  a  College  of  Lamas,  composed 
of  some  thousands.  These  armed  themselves  at 
random,  and  came  down  like  an  avalanche,  de- 
nouncing death  to  Ke-shen  and  the  Chinese.  They 
carried  by  assault  the  residence  of  the  ambassador, 
who,  however,  was  not  to  be  found.  They  next 
attacked  those  who  had  acted  with  him,  and  sacri- 
ficed more  than  one  to  their  fury.  They  released 
the  condemned  Nomekhan,  who,  however,  had  not 
the  spirit  to  avail  himself  of  the  occasion.  '*  He 
had,"  says  M.  Hu^,  *'the  cowardly  energy  of  an 
assassin,  and  not  the  boldness  of  a  conspirator." 

The  next  morning,  the  Lamas  were  again  agi- 
tated like  a  hive  of  bees,  and  again  swarmed  down 
upon  Lhassa.  But  Ke-shen  had  profited  by  the 
interval,  and  his  measures  were  taicen.  A  K>rmi- 
dable  array  of  Chinese  and  Thibetian  troops  barred 
their  passage ;  and  the  Lamas,  whose  trade  was 
not  fighting,  betook  themselves  to  their  cells  and 
their  books,  and  were  glad  to  avoid  the  conse- 
quences of  their  temerity  in  an  immediate  resump- 
tion of  their  clerical  character.  In  a  few  days,  the 
Nomekhan,  who  had  thrown  away  hia  only  chance. 
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waa  OD  his  way  "comme  an  mouton"  to  Tartary 
—while  Ke-shen,  ekted  with  his  triMmph,  showed 
a  disposition  to  extend  the  penalties  to  his  reputed 
aocoroplicea  in  guilt.  The  ministers  of  the  local 
government,  however,  thought  the  Chinese  infla- 
eQoe.  had  done  enoucrh,  and  the  ambassador  had 
the  prudence  to  ftiioear.  The  new  Nomekhan 
was  selected  from  the  Lamaa  of  the  greatest  emi- 
nence in  the  country ;  but  as  the  choice  fell  on  a 
youth  of  only  eighteen,  a  regent  was  appointed  in 
the  person  of  the  chief  kalon,  or  minister.  This 
individual  soon  showed  that  his  first  care  was  to 
provide  barriers  against  the  ambition  and  encroach- 
ments of  the  Chinese  ambassador,  who  had  so 
boldly  taken  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  the 
Thibetian  government,  to  usurp  its  powers,  and 
extend  the  pretensions  of  his  master,  the  emperor. 

Things  were  in  this  state  on  the  arrival  of  our  two 
missionaries,  who,  aiVer  some  weeks  of  unmolested 
zesidence,  began  to  flatter  themselves  that  they 
might  pass  unobserved.  They  were  one  day  seated 
at  their  lodging  in  conversation  with  a  Lama  well 
▼ersed  in  Buddhistic  learning,  when  a  well-dressed 
Chinese  suddenly  made  his  appearance,  and  ex- 
pressed a  strong  desire  to  inspect  any  merchandise 
they  might  have  to  dispose  of.  They  in  vain  de- 
clared they  were  not  merchants ;  he  was  not  satis- 
fied, and  in  the  midst  of  the  discussion  arrived  a 
second  Chinese,  and  then  a  third ;  afler  which, 
the  number  of  visitors  was  soon  swelled  to  five,  by 
\he  appearance  of  two  Lamas  in  rich  silk  scarfs. 
They  all  joined  in  a  multitude  of  questions,  ad- 
dressed to  MM.  Gabet  and  Hue,  and  their  looks 
were  directed  on  all  sides,  in  a  minute  examination 
of  the  contents  of  the  dwelling.  They  at  length 
took  their  leave,  promising  to  return,  and  left  our 
missionaries  in  an  uncomfortable  state,  justly 
thinking  that  the  pretended  chance  visit  looked 
like  a  concerted  measure,  and  that  their  new 
friends  had  very  much  the  appearance  of  either 
spies  or  swindlers. 

When  dinner  was  over,  two  out  of  the  late  five 
Teappeared,  and  at  once  announced  that  the  regent 
desired  to  see  the  missionaries  ; — '*  and  that  young 
man,"  said  they,  pointing  to  their  faithful  Tartar 
attendant,  Samdadchiemba,  who  eyed  them  with  no 
yery  friendly  looks — **  he  must  come  too.'*  The 
authorities  must  be  obeyed,  and  they  set  out  to- 
gether towards  the  palace  of  the  regent.  On  their 
arrival,  they  were  conducted  through  a  court  and 
passages,  crowded  with  Thibetians  and  Chinese,  to 
a  large  room,  at  the  end  of  which  was  seated  the 
Tegent,  with  his  legs  crossed  upon  a  thick  cushion 
oovered  with  a  tiger's  skin.  He  was  a  man  of 
about  fifty,  stout,  and  remarkably  fair,  with  a 
most  intelligent  and  benevolent  countenance.  The 
strangers  were  invited  to  seat  themselves  on  a 
bench  covered  with  red  carpet  to  their  right. 

As  soon  as  we  were  seated,  the  regent  considered 
US  a  long  time  in  silence,  and  with  minute  attention. 
He  lean^  his  head  sometimes  to  the  right -and  some- 
times to  the  left,  and  examined  ns  in  a  manner  half 
mocking  and  half  good-natured.  This  sort  of  panto- 
mime seemed  to  us  at  last  so  droll,  that  we  could  not 
help  laughing.  "  Well,"  said  we  in  French,  in  a 
low  tone,  *'  this  gentleman  seems  a  pretty  good  fellow; 
our  business  will  go  well.*' — ^"Ah  !**  said  the  regent, 
with  a  voice  full  of  affability,  **  what  language  do  you 
■peak  ?  I  did  not  understand  what  yon  said." — "  We 
apeak  the  language  of  onr  oountrr." — *'  We  shall  see. 
^peat  aloud  what  you  just  saia  in  a  low  voice." — 
*^  We  said,  This  gentleman  seems  a  pretty  good  fel- 


low.*'— '*  Bo  the  rest  of  yon,"  said  he,  taming  to 
those  standing  round  htm,  ''understand  this  lan^ 
guage  ?"  They  bowed  all  together,  apd  said  they  did 
not  understand  it.  "  You  see,  nobody  here  under* 
stands  your  language ;  translate  your  words  into  that 
of  Thibet." — **  We  said  that  in  the  physiognomy  of 
the  chief  kalon  there  is  much  goodness." — **Ah,  yes  | 
you  find  me  very  good?  Nevertheless,  I  am  very 
wicked.  Am  I  not  very  wicked?"  he  asked  his  peo- 
ple. They  smiled,  and  did  not  speak.  *'  You  ara 
right,"  continued  the  regent ;  **  I  am  good,  for  good- 
ness is  the  duty  of  a  kalon.  I  ought  to  be  g(wd  to. 
my  own  people,  and  also  to  foreigners." 

The  good-natured  functionary  assured  the  mia- 
sionaries  that  he  had  sent. for  them  merely  in  coin 
sequence  of  the  contradictory  reports  in  circulation, 
and  without  the  least  wish  to  molest  them.  After 
having  found,  to  his  surprise,  that  they  could  ex* 
press  themselves  in  the  written  characters  of  Chinat 
Tartary,  and  Thibet,  and  having  satisfied  himself 
as  to  the  nature  of  their  pursuits,  he  informed  them 
that  the  Chinese  resident  v/as  himself  going^to 
question  them.  He  advised  that  they  should 
frankly  state  their  history,  and  added,  that  they 
might  depend  upon  his  protection,  fiir  it  was  him* 
self  who  governed  the  country.  As  he  took  hia 
departure,  the  noise  of  the  gong  announced  the 
approach  of  Ke-shen.  The  experience  of  oar 
travellers  made  them  anticipate  a  less  agreeable 
interview  in  this  quarter  ;  but  they  screwed  their 
eourage  up  to  the  sticking  place,  determined  that 
as  Christians,  as  missionaries,  and  as  Frenchmen, 
the^  would  not  kneel  to  anybody ;  and  they  bade 
their  squire  and  neophyte,  Samdadduemba,  oonfesa 
his  faith,  if  the  occasion  should  require.  The 
portrait  of  the  celebrated  mandarin  must  be  given 
at  full  length. 

Ke-shen,  although  sixty  years  of  age,  seemed  to  us 
toM  of  strength  and  vigor.  His  face  is  undoubtedly 
the  noblest,  most  gracious,  and  most  intellectual,  that 
we  had  ever  seen  among  the  Chinese.  As  soon  as  we 
had  taken  off  our  hat  to  him,  making  a  bow  to  him  m 
our  best  possible  fashion,  ** That's  right,"  said  he^ 
**  follow  your  own  customs.  I  have  heard  that  yoa 
speak  the  language  of  Pekin  correctly.  I  wish  to 
converse  with  you  for  a  moment." — '*  We  make  many 
mistakes  in  speaking,  but  your  wonderful  intelligence 
will  be  able  to  make  up  for  the  obscurity  of  our 
words." — "Why,  this  is  pure  Pekin  indeed!  You 
French  have  a  great  facility  for  all  sciences.  You  are 
French,  are  you  not?" — "Yes,  we  are  French."— 
"  Oh  !  I  know  the  French  ;  formerly  there  were  many 
of  them  at  Pekin.  I  saw  some  of  them." — "  Yoti 
should  have  known  some  of  them  also  at  Canton, 
when  you  were  imperial  commissioner."  This  souve- 
nir made  our  judge  knit  his  brow ;  he  drew  out  of  his 
repository  a  large  pinch  of  snuff,*  and  snuffed  it  up  in 
very  bad  humor.  "  Yes,  it 's  true.  I  have  seen 
many  Europeans  at  Canton.  Yon  are  of  the  religion 
of  the  Lord  of  heaven,  are  yon  not  ?" — "  Certainly ; 
we  are  even  preachers  of  that  religion." — "  I  know  it, 
I  know  it  No  doubt  you  have  come  here  to  preach 
that  religion  ?"— «•  For  that  very  purpose."—"  Have 
you  already  gone  over  many  oountries?" — "  We  have 
gone  through  all  China,  all  Tartary,  and  now  you  see 
us  in  the  capital  of  Thibet."—"  With  whom  did  yotti 
lodge  when  you  were  in  China?" — "  We  do  not  an-- 
swer  questions  of  that  nature." — "  But  if  I  command 
you  ? ' ' — * '  We  could  not  obey. ' '   (Here  the  displeased: 

*  The  Chinese  generally  take  snuff  out  of  a  small 
bottle,  but  Ke-shen  probably  required  larger  supplies, 
and  had  a  silver  box  or  vebsel  at  his  side — "  vase  en 
argent." 
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Jadge  stmek  hi8  fist  hard  on  the  table.)  "  You  know,*' 
we  said  to  him,  **  that  Christians  are  not  afraid  ;  why, 
then,  try  to  intimidate  us  ?** — **  Where  did  you  learn 
Chinese?"— «« In  China."— «* In  what  part?"— "A 
little  everywhere.'* — **And  the  Tartar  language,  do 

Siu-lmow  that?     Where  did  you  learn  it?" — ^**In 
ongolia,  the  land  of  herbs." 

The  firm  bearing  of  MM.  Hac  and  Gabet  was 
properly  respected  by  Ke-shen,  who,  however, 
did  not  treat  with  the  same  ceremony  their  Tartar 
attendant,  Samdadchiemba,  on  finding  he  was  a  sub- 

1'ect  of  China.  He  ordered  him  peremptorily  to 
roeel,  and  in  that  attitude  obtained  from  him  his 
history,  which  might  have  gone  far  to  compromise 
the  unfortunate  squire,  bat  for  his  connection  with 
the  two  missionaries.  Ke-shen*8  character  appears 
to  considerable  advantage  throughout  this  narrative. 
Encroaching  and  overbearing  towards  the  Thibe- 
tian  government,  according  to  his  supposed  duty  to 
his  sovereign,  his  personal  demeanor  to  the  two 
travQilers  proved  his  due  appreciation  of  the  Eu- 
ropean character,  no  doubt  the  result  of  his  expe- 
Tience  at  Canton.  The  lateness  of  the  hour  put  an 
end  to  the  audience,  and  our  missionaries  had  an 
immediate  interview,  followed  by  a  supper,  with 
their  kind  friend,  the  regent,  whose  solicitude  may 
&irly  be  attributed  as  much  to  his  jealousy  of  the 
Chinese  resident,  as  his  sympathy  fur  the  atrangers. 
At  this  interview  appeared  as  interpreter,  on  account 
of  his  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  language,  (the 
medium  most  familiar  to  the  missionaries,)  a  cer- 
tain Mahomedan  chief  of  the  Mussulmans  of 
Cashmere^  resident  at  Lhassa.  This  little  incident 
shows  our  increased  vicinity  to  the  Chinese  em- 
pire, since  Gholab  Singh,  ruler  of  Cashmere,  be- 
came our  tributary,  and  bound  himself  in  the 
treaty  with  Lord  Hardinge,  to  transmit  annually  a 
dozen  fine  shawls,  and  a  certain  number  of  shawl 
goats,  in  acknowledgment  of  British  supremacy. 

The  greatest  cause  of  anxiety  to  the  regent,  and 
the  circumstance  most  likely  to  compromise  the 
missionaries,  proved  to  be  the  supposed  possession 
of  maps  of  the  country,  constructed  by  themselves. 
It  would  seem,  according  to  our  author,  that  this 
fear  originated  since  the  visit  of  our  countryman 
Moorcrofl,*  who,  according  to  the  Thib^ians^  intro- 
duced himself  at  Lhassa  as  a  native  of  Cashmere. 
They  stated  that,  after  a  residence  of  some  years, 
he  took  his  departure,  but  was  murdered  on  his 
way  to  Ladak.  Among  his  effects  were  a  number 
•  of  maps  and  designs,  which  he  had  executed  during 
his  stay  in  this  country ;  and  hence  the  fear  of  map- 
makers.  The  truth,  however,  is  that  this  fear  has 
been  of  long  standing,  in  China  at  least,  where  the 
common  notion  of  an  Englishman  is  that  of 
a  Inpes  implwnU  who  goes  about  making  maps  of 
the  country,  with  an  express  view  to  future  con- 
quest. Keying,  the  most  liberal  Chinese  we  have 
ever  had  to  deal  with,  was  in  a  perpetual  fidget 
about  the  coast  survey,  carried  on,  since  the  peace, 
by  that  able  officer  Captain  Collinson,  between 
Hong-Kong  and  Shanghae,  and  plagued  H.  M. 
plenipotentiary  incessantly  on  the  subject.    It  was 

*The  time  and  place  of  Moorcroft's  death  near 
Balkh,   as  related  by  Professor  Wilson,  have  been 

-confirmed  through  repeated  notices  gathered  by 
Barnes  and  others  during  our  occupation  of  Cabuland 
the  adjacent  countries,  and  there  is  no  doubt  of  the 
fact  Moorcroft's  residence  for  twelve  years,  from 
IS26  to   1838,  at  Lhassa,  without  being  heard  of, 

.directly  or  indirectly,  by  any  European,  whether  in 
India,  Nepaul,  China,  or  Russia,  is  incredible  on  the 

.lace  of  it. 


useless  to  protest  that  nothing  but  the  safety  of  our 
traders  was  in  view ;  that  the  oommerciaJ  treaty 
was  altogether  futile  without  the  safe  navigation 
of  the  seas  by  our  merchant  vessels  ;  and  it  became 
necessary  at  once  to  cut  the  matter  short  by  saying 
that  the  commanders  of  H.  M.  ships  most  obey 
any  orders  they  received  from  their  government  in 
the  prosecution  of  their  lawful  business. 

Maps  of  the  country  our  missionaries  had,  but 
they  were  not  autograph,  nor  even  manuscript. 
A  grand  scrutiny  took  place  before  Ke-shen. 

**  We  are  fortunate,*'  said  the  travellers  to  the 
Chinese  minister,  **  to  find  you  here.  In  your  ab- 
sence it  might  have  been  Impossible  to  convince  ths 
authorities  of  Thibet  that  we  did  not  construct  these 
maps  ourselves  ;  but  to  a  person  of  your  inlbrmation 
— to  one  so  well  acquainted  with  European  matters — 
it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  these  maps  are  not  our 
work.*'  Ke-shen  appeared  greatly  flattered  by  the 
compliment.  **  It  is  evident  at  once,"  said  he,  **  that 
these  are  printed  maps.  Look,"  he  added  to  the 
regent,  **  the  maps,  instead  of  being  made  by  these 
persons,  were  printed  in  the  country  of  France.  Yoa 
could  not  perceive  that ;  but  I  have  been  long  aooos- 
tomed  to  wstinguiah  the  various  objects  which  come 
ttom  the  West'* 

Solvuntur  rim  Udmbt. — This  incident  was  of 
more  use  to  the  missionaries,  and  relieved  them 
more  completely  from  the  cloud  which  had  hong 
over  them,  than  anything  else  that  could  have  oc- 
curred. The  only  fear  and  anxiety  of  the  regent 
himself  was  eflfectually  removed,  and  from  being 
virtually  prisoners,  and  their  baggage  under  seal, 
they  returned  in  a  sort  of  ovation  to  their  lodging. 
It  did  not  seem  unreasonable  for  them,  under  all 
the  circumstances,  to  hope  that  they  might  remain 
unmolested  in  the  country.  This  appeared  still 
more  probable  after  their  friend,  the  regent,  had  al- 
lowed them  to  take  up  their  quarters  in  a  house 
belonging  to  the  government,  where  they  estab- 
lished a  chapel,  and  where  they  were  visited  by 
both  Thibetians  and  Chinese,  some  of  whom  mani- 
fested no  disinclination  towards  the  Romish  wor- 
ship. Enough  has  been  shown  to  prove  thst,  in 
external  rites,  there  is  not  a  ^reatdeal  of  difiierence, 
and  there  are,  besides,  certam  circumstances  which 
give  the  Papal  emissaries  great  practical  advan- 
tages over  rrotestant  missionaries.  Whatever 
may  be  the  evils  nr  scandals  attending  celibacy  in 
the  Romish  Church,  (and  Dr.  Dens*  miscalled 
*'  Theology'*  proves  its  dangers  in  the  confession- 
al,) it  has  been  very  useful  to  them  in  the  case  of 
foreign  missions,  and  in  the  exploration  of  untried 
regions  or  new  fields  of  action.  The  very  under- 
taking we  are  considering  could  never  have  been 
accomplished  by  Protestant  clergymen  encumbered 
with  the  "  impedimenta**  of  wives  and  families. 
When  a  missionary  is  nominated  from  England, 
the  prospect  of  a  provision,  supposing  him  to  be 
single,  generally  induces  him  to  marry,  and  he 
fixes  himself  down,  say  at  one  of  the  five  ports  of 
China,  for  perhaps  his  life,  with  the  very  moderate 
prospect  of  converting  the  empire  from  a  place 
corresponding  to  one  of  our  seaports.  If  he  dies 
prematurely,  which  is  often  the  case,  the  funds 
which  sent  him  out  become  charged  with  the  main- 
tenance of  those  whom  he  leaves  behind,  and  we 
need  only  look  over  the  accounts  of  the  Propaga- 
tion Society  to  see  that  a  very  considerable  amount 
of  their  funds  (most  justly  and  unavoidably  we  ad- 
mit) are  swallowed  up  annually  in  this  way. 

The  interval  of  prosperity  now  enjoyed  by  our 
travellers,  but  destined  to  be  too  soon  interrupted , 
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was  varied  by  aome  intereatinpr  and  unreaenred 
oonveraationa  with  Ke-shen.  Hia  Canton  recol- 
lectiona  seemed  to  haunt  him.  Ke-shen  asked  us 
for  news  of  Palmerston  ;  if  he  waa  still  minister 
of  foreign  affairs.  He  gave  them  a  graphic  and 
perfectly  true  description  of  the  absolute  powp.r  of 
the  Chinese  sovereign  :•— 

Our  emperor  says  to  us,  "  You  see  tbat  is  white.'* 
We  prostrate  ourselves,  and  answer,  "Yes,  it  is 
white.'*  Then  he  shows  us  the  same  thing,  and  says, 
"You  see  that  is  block.**  We  prostrate  ourselves 
again,  and  say,  "  Yes,  it  is  black.'*  But  if  you  were 
to  say  that  a  thing  could  not  at  the  same  time  be  both 
black  and  white,  the  emperor  would  say  perhaps  to 
him  who  had  that  boldness,  "You  are  right*' — but 
at  the  same  time  he  would  cause  him  to  be  strangled 
or  beheaded. 

Ke-shen  was  a  high  authority  on  thia  subject, 
for  he  had  been  one  of  the  emperor's  privy  coun- 
cillors. 

M.  Hue  persuades  himself,  naturally  enough 
perhaps,  that  the  Chinese  resident  at  Lhassa  be- 
came jealous  of  the  progress  made  by  himself  and 
M.  Gabet  among  the  Thibetiana,  and  therefore  de- 
termined on  bringing  about  their  departure  from 
the  country ;  but  any  Chinese  functionary  in  his 
position  would  have  deemed  such  a  measure  neces- 
sary, and  a  mere  act  of  prudence  as  concerned  him- 
self, considering  he  served  a  maater  who,  as  we 
have  just  seen,  treats  his  servants  in  so  truculent  a 
style,  even  when  they  have  reason  on  their  side. 
Ke-shen  had  already  been  once  condemned  to  death 
himself. 

One  day  the  ambassador,  Ke-shen,  had  us  called, 
and,  after  much  cajolery,  he  ended  by  telling  us  that 
Thibet  was  a  cold  country,  too  poor  for  us,  and  that 
we  must  think  about  going  back  to  France.  He  said 
this  with  a  kind  of  careless  frankness,  as  if  he  had 
supposed  that  no  objection  could  be  made  to  it.  We 
asked  him  whether  in  thus  speaking  he  intended  to 
give  us  advice  or  commands  ? — **  Both,* '  said  he  coldly. 

They  in  vain  urged  that  they  were  not  Chinese 
•nbjects,  and  therefore  disclaimed  his  assumed  au- 
thority over  them  in  Thibet.  The  conference  was 
abruptly  terminated  by  their  being  informed  that 
they  roust  prepare  themselves  to  quit  the  country. 
They  went  at  once  to  their  friend,  the  regent,  who, 
in  words  at  least,  seemed  to  impress  them  with  the 
notion  that  he  did  not  consider  their  departure  ab- 
solutely depended  on  the  will  of  the  Chinese  Resi- 
dent. The  habitual  insincerity  of  Asiatics  renders 
them  very  ready  to  say  anything  that  may  be 
agreeable  to  their  hearers,  and  their  love  of  ease 
makes  them  willing  to  avoid  unpleasant  discussions. 
It  is  very  probable  that  the  regent  was  jealous  of 
Ke-shen ;  but  we  cannot  go  quite  the  length  of 
imagining,  with  M.  Hue,  that  a  ready  compliance 
with  the  determination  of  Ke-shen  on  the  part  of 
himself  and  M.  Gabet  became  necessary,  "  de  peur 
de  compromettre  le  regent,  et  de  devenir,  peut-etre, 
la  cause  de  facheuses  dissensions  entre  la  Chine  et 
1b  Thibet."  We  are  persuaded  that,  whatever 
circumstances  may  occur  to  occasion  a  war  between 
Thibet  and  China,  it  will  not  be  for  such  a  cause  as 
this.  M.  Hue  must  before  now  have  become  sensi- 
ble that  he  equally  miscalculated  in  another  quar- 
ter. **  Dans  notre  candeur,  nous  nous  imaginions 
que  le  gouvernement  franca  is  ne  verrait  pas  avec 
indifference  cette  pretension  inouie  de  la  Chine, 
qui  ose  poursuivre  de  ses  outrages  le  Christianisme 
et  le  nom  fran^ais  jusque  chez  les  peuples  etran- 
gers,  et  k  plus  de  mille  lieues  loin  de  Peking.*' 


China  has  long  exercised  the  same  sort  of  power 
or  influence  in  countries  very  far  west  of  Lhassa, 
and  therefore  more  distant  from  Peking. 

It  was  certainly  a  stipulation  in  1845,  between 
M.  de  La^rren^,  the  French  minister,  and  Keying, 
that  the  Romish  religion  should  no  longer  be  sub- 
ject to  persecution  in  China ;  and  Sir  John  Davis 
lost  no  time  in  obtaining  for  Protestants  whatever 
privileges  were  to  be  accorded  to  Romanists.  In 
1847,  however,  two  Romish  bishops,  in  partilmSf 
were  found  in  the  interior,  and  immediately  sent 
off  to  the  coast,  whence  they  found  their  way  to 
Hong-Kong,  indignant  at  what  seemed  to  them  so 
direct  a  violation  of  treaties.  The  Chinese  gov- 
ernment declared  that  the  privile^res  in  question 
were  only  intended  for  the  r  ive  Ports  where  Eu- 
ropeans were  permitted  to  reside,  and  that  they  did 
not  extend  to  admitting  the  teachers  of  Christianity 
into  the  interior. 

We  altogether  concur  with  M.  Hue  on  one  point. 
If  the  two  missionaries  were  to  quit  Lhassa,  they- 
might  at  least  have  been  allowed  to  leave  it  in  the 
readiest  and  easiest  way.  Within  three  weeks' 
journey  was  the  frontier  of  Bengal,  whence  it  waa 
their  wish  to  proceed  to  Calcutta.  But  no ;  Chi- 
nese feara  and  jealousies  had  decreed  otherwise. 
The  same  absurd  precaution  which  had  caused  cer- 
tain emissaries  from  Russia  to  be  conducted  by  a 
roundabout  course  from  Kiachta  to  Peking,  doomed 
our  poor  missionaries  to  travail  from  Lhassa 
through  alpine  passes  to  the  frontier  of  China,  and 
from  thence  to  Canton — a  weary  course  of  aboat 
eight  months.  They  protested  in  vain,  and  de- 
clared they  would  denounce  this  cruel  measure  to 
the  French  government.  Ke-shen  was  inflexible, 
observing  that  he  must  remember  what  was  expected 
from  him  by  the  emperor,  and  take  care  of  his  own 
head. 

A  good  escort,  however,  was  provided,  and  every 
care  taken  for  the  welfare  of  our  travellers.  A 
mandarin  of  respectable  military  rank,  and  fiileen 
Chinese  soldiers,  were  charged  with  their  safe  con- 
duct by  Ke-shen  in  person,  who,  moreover,  in  a 
most  edifying  oration,  recorded  by  M.  Hue,  pointed 
out  their  respective  duties ;  and  truly  the  undertak- 
ing before  them  was  not  a  light  one,  as  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  journey  to  the  Chinese  frontier  (where 
the  present  work  concludes)  will  easily  show.  In 
thia  almost  impassable  tract  of  country  wo  may 
discover  the  real  cause  of  the  separation,  for  so 
many  ages,  of  China  from  the  Western  world ;  for 
mountains  of  nearly  the  same  alpine  character  ex- 
tend all  the  way  from  Tartary  southwards  to  Yun- 
nan and  the  frontiers  of  the  Burmese  empire.  The 
hardships  of  the  present  journey,  undertaken  under 
all  possible  advantages,  killed  no  less  than  three 
mandarins,  that  is,  their  conductor  and  two  oihers 
who  joined  them  on  the  route.  We  must  observe, 
however,  that  the  former  had  been  invalided  from 
his  duties  on  account  of  swelled  legs  and  other, 
probably  dropsical,  symptoms,  brought  on  by  the 
abuse  of  stimulating  liquors.  We  must  give  our 
author's  description  of  this  mandarin's  separation 
from  hia  Thibetian  wife,  as  it  is  a  specimen  of  M. 
Hue's  style : — 

Avant  de  monter  a  cheval,  nne  Thibetaine  vigour- 
euscment  membree  et  assez  proprement  v^tue  se  pre- 
senta  ;  e*etait  la  femme  de  Ly-kouo-ngan.  II  Tavait 
epousae  depuis  six  ans,  et  il  allait  I'abandonner  pour 
toujours.  Ces  deux  oonjugales  moities  ne  devant  plus 
se  rcvoir,  il  etait  bien  iusto  qu'au  moment  d*une  si 
dechirante  separation,  il  y  eut  quelques  mots  d*adiea. 
La  chose  se  fit  en  publique,  et  de  la  maniere  suivanta. 
— Voila  que  nous  partona,  dit  le  marl ;  toi,  demeure 
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Iri,  •flsise  en  paixdans  to  chunbre. — ^Vsr-t-en  tout 
donoement,  repondii  r^pouse;  va^-t-en  tout  douce- 
ment,  et  prende  bien  garde  aux  enilures  de  tee  jambes. 
^e  mit  ensoite  one  main  devant  see  yeux,  oomme 
pour  fkire  croire  qu'elle  pleurait — Tiens,  dit  le  Pacif- 
katear  des  royaomes*  en  se  toumant  vers  nous  ;  elles 
■ont  droles  ces  femmes  Thibetaines  ;  je  lui  laisse  une 
maison  solidement  batie,  et  puis  une  foule  de  menbles 
presque  tout  neu&,  et  Toila  qu'elle  s'avise  de  pleurer ! 
Bst-ce  qu'elle  n'est  pas  conteute  oomme  cela. — ^Apres 
oes  adieux  si  pleins  d'onction  et  de  tendresse,  tout  le 
monde  monta  a  chevaL 

[Before  getting  on  horsebaek,  a  stout,  well-made 
Thibetian  woman,  well  dressed,  made  her  appearanoe. 
It  was  the  wife  of  Ly-kouo-ngan.  They  had  been 
married  six  years,  and  he  was  going  to  leave  her  for- 
tver.  These  conjugal  halves,  not  being  to  see  each 
other  again,  it  was  proper  that  at  such  an  excruciat- 
ing separation,  they  should  have  some  words  of  fare- 
well. The  affair  came  off  in  public,  and  in  this  man- 
ner. "  We  are  going  to  set  off,"  said  the  husband  ; 
"  do  thou  remain  here,  and  sit  quietly  in  thy  cham- 
ber."— "Go  carefully,"  answered  the  wife,  "and 
take  care  of  the  swellings  of  your  legs."  She  then 
put  one  hand  before  her  eyes,  as  if  to  pretend  that  she 
wept  "Just  see,"  said  the  husband,  turning  to  us, 
V  how  queer  these  Thibetian  women  are  !  I  leave  her 
A  well-built  house,  besides  a  quantity  of  furniture 
nearly  new — and  yet  she  is  going  to  cry  !  Is  she  not 
■atisfiedwith  that?"  After  these  adieux,  so  AiU  of 
aoul  and  tenderness,  we  all  mounted  our  horses.] 

One  word  more  about  Ke-shen.  A  moet  striking 
trait  of  Chinese  character  is  recorded  by  M.  Hue, 
jnet  as  he  is  on  the  point  of  departure.  We  have 
seen  the  circumstances  under  which  our  missionaries 
took  leave  of  the  imperial  representative  at  Lhassa. 
Whatever  he  might  think  or  say  on  the  occasion, 
Mey,  at  least,  had  just  cause  to  consider  themselves 
treated  by  him  with  unnecessary  harshness ;  if  nut 
Ibr  their  removal  from  Thibet,  at  least  for  their 
removal  by  the  way  of  China,  instead  of  Bengal. 
Notwithstanding  all  this,  he  drew  them  aside  at 
their  last  interview,  and  said  confidentially  :  "  I 
shall  soon  be  on  my  way  to  China  myself;  that  I 
may  not  be  overcharged  with  effects  on  my  depart- 
ure, I  send  two  large  chests  by  this  opportunity ; 
they  are  covered  with  Thibetf  cow  skins  (showing 
tiB  at  the  same  time  how  they  were  lettered) ;  I 
lecommend  these  two  cases  to  your  special  care. 
When  you  reach  the  relays  at  night,  let  them  be 
deposited  in  your  sleeping  apartment;  and  when 
you  arrive  at  the  capital  of  Sse-chuen  province, 
deliver  them  to  the  care  of  the  viceroy."  Thus, 
when  a  Chinese  officer,  a  countryman  and  nominee 
of  his  own,  was  going  the  same  journey,  he  pre- 
ferred entrusting  this  treasure  (for  such  no  doubt  it 
was)  to  two  poor  European  missionaries,  whom  he 
bad  injured,  rather  than  to  a  Chinese  mandarin  of 
lespectable  station,  who  was,  in  a  great  measure, 
his  own  dependant.  He  had  often  said  that  he 
admired  and  respected  the  European  probity,  and 
this  was  a  practical  proof  of  it.  M.  Hue  very 
justly  adds  :  **  This  mark  of  confidence  gave  us 
pleasure :  it  was  a  compliment  to  the  honesty  of 
Christians,  and  at  the  same  time  a  bitter  satire  upon 
the  Chinese  character." 

Some  time  after  Ke-ehen's  disgrace,  there  ap- 
peared at  Hong-Kong  the  copy  of  a  Peking  gazette, 
which  detaileof  the  circumstances  of  his  sentence, 
and  gave  the  amount  of  his  registered  property. 
The  two  ministers  commissioned  on  the  occasion 

*  A  play  on  his  Chinese  name, 
t  The  Yak  of  Thibet,  601^  d  long  poil,  figured  in 
Tomer's  embassy. 


reported  that  they  foand  in  his  hoa8e,or  at  least  hii 
possession,  68S  Chinese  pounds  of  gold,  being 
about  14,560  English  ounces;  but  of  silver  the 
enormous  amount  was  17,940,000  taels,  which  ia 
more  than  six  millions  sterling,  or  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  whole  amount  of  indemnity  paid  to  £ng>- 
land  on  account  of  the  war,  including  the  ransom 
of  Canton.  Ke-shen  might  thus  truly  be  said  to 
have  **  paid  for  the  war."  But,  as  if  this  were  not 
enough,  his  women  wera  sold  by  auction  (Mr. 
Robins  never  had  such  an  opportunity) ,  and  when  he 
reached  the  capital  from  Canton,  he  was  without 
the  necessaries  of  life,  though  the  emperor  soon 
packed  him  ofif  to  Elee,  the  Celestial  Siberia.* 
After  all  this,  it  was  rather  cool,  when  his  services 
were  wanted,  to  appoint  him  resident  at  Lhassa ; 
where,  however,  he  soon  contrived  to  do  something 
towards  repairing  his  broken  fortunes,  by  helpioff 
himself  to  the  gold  and  precious  stones  in  which 
Thibet  abounds.  The  two  chests  in  charge  of  the 
missionaries  were,  no  doubt,  an  instalment  of  his 
remittances  to  China ;  and  he  is  now  viceroy  of 
the  province  of  Sse<htien^  (whither  he  sent  the 
chests,)  one  of  the  largest  of  the  empire,  being 
equal  in  area  to  all  France.  This  strange  history 
is  not  unlike  that  of  many  a  minister  of  the  Celestial 
Empira. 

Our  missionaries  make  no  pretension  to  learning ; 
and  are  credulous  in  proportion.  But  their  notices 
of  the  life  before  them  are  curious,  and,  we  believe, 
truthful.  We  will  conclude  with  two  very  ex- 
traordinary Thibetian  customs,  which  we  do  not 
remember  in  Turner ;  though  it  must  be  observed 
that,  while  they  did  not  reach  Ladak  or  the  Indian 
frontier,  neither  did  Turner  reach  Lhassa  or  the 
Chinese. 

The  Thibetian  women  at  their  toilette  submit  to  a 
custom,  or  rather  to  a  regulation,  almost  incredible. 
Before  going  out  of  their  houses  they  anoint  their 
fiuses  with  a  black  and  sticky  varnish,  a  good  deal  like 
preserved  raisins.  As  their  object  is  to  make  them- 
selves ngly  and  hideous,  they  spread  this  nasty  paint 
over  their  faces  every  way,  and  daub  themselves  so  as 
no  longer  to  look  like  human  beings. 

It  is  certainly  something  altogether  new  to  find 
any  race  of  women  with  the  ambition  **  de  se  rend  re 
laides  et  hideuses,"  but  it  must  be  an  amazing  sin>- 
plification  of  the  business  of  the  toilet.  The  only 
wonder  is  that  such  a  custom  was  ever  submitted 
to,  when,  as  M.  Hue  states,  a  certain  Nomekhan, 
or  Lama-king  of  the  country,  imposed  it  on  the 
female  part  of  the  community,  as  a  corrective  of 
their  morals  and  a  protection  to  their  virtue. 

In  order  to  put  a  stop  to  a  licentiousness  which  was 
becoming  almost  general,  Nomekhan  published  an 
edict,  by  which  women  were  prohibited  from  appear* 
ing  in  public  without  daubing  their  faces  in  the  man- 
ner we  have  described.  High  moral  and  religious 
considerations  caused  this  strange  law,  and  threatened 
the  disobedient  with  severe  punishments,  and,  above 
all,  with  the  wrath  of  Buddha. 

Nothing  but  a  hierarchy,  or  rather,  a  nation  of 
priests,  could  ever  have  succeeded  in  so  monstrous 
a  scheme  of  moral  or  religious  discipline,  more  un- 
natural than  the  nunneries  of  Romanism.  **  One 
need  not  sure  look  frightful,  though  one  's  dead." 

*  M.  Hue  has  the  true  version  of  the  story. 
"The  emperor,  in  his  paternal  tenderness,  gave  him 
his  life,  and  contented  himself  with  degrading  him 
from  all  his  titles,  taking  all  his  decorations  from  hini, 
confiscating  his  goods,  razing  his  house,  selling  his 
wives  at  auction,  and  sending  him  to  banishment  at 
the  extremity  of  Tartary." 
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The  second  rtnnge  custom  is  a  Tbibetian  saluta- 
tion of  respect,  more  absurd  even  than  the  **  nose- 
rubbing"  with  which  the  EiSqoimaux  greet  their 
friends.  M.  Hue  describes  it  by  the  terms  *^  tirer 
la  langue,'*  which  can  only  mean  **  putting  out  the 
tongue."  We  have  read  that  the  New  Zealanders 
have  a  habit  of  expressing  their  hatred  or  defiance 
of  their  enemies  by  the  same  elegant  gesture,  and 
for  such  a  purpose  it  might  seem  sufficiently  sig- 
nificant and  appropriate  among  savages ;  but  how 
a  people,  at  least  semi-civilized,  like  the  Thibetians, 
could  ever  have  fallen  upon  such  a  mode  of  signify- 
ing respeclj  is  altogether  marvellous.  It  goes  far 
at  least  to  prove  the  purely  conventional  nature  of 
all  such  signs,  when  the  very  opposite  movements 
iiave  been  adopted  by  difl^erent  nations  to  denote  the 
same  thing.  If  to  uncover  the  head  be,  in  Europe, 
a  mark  of  respect,  it  is  precisely  the  reverse  in 
China ;  and,  though  to  salute  with  either  the  right 
or  lefl  hand  be  a  nearly  indifferent  matter  among 
us,  a  salutation  with  the  left  is  so  deadly  an  insult 
with  Mahomedans  in  the  East,  as  to  have  been  in- 
stantly answered  with  a  stab  or  a  shot.  Fur  this 
reason,  the  native  commissioned  officers  of  our 
Indian  army,  in  giving  the  military  salute,  confine 
it  to  the  sword  held  in  the  right  hand,  and  do  not 
at  the  same  time  raise  the  leA  hand  to  the  fore- 
head. 

Since  the  Ruler  of  the  Valley  of  Cashmere  has 
become  a  tributary  to  the  British  crown,  circum- 
stances must  occasionally  bring  us  into  contact  with 
the  Chinese  government  through  Thibet.  From 
the  first  conclusion  of  the  treaty  between  Gholab 
Singh  and  the  governor-general  of  India,  Lord 
Hardinge,  with  the  foresight  of  a  statesman,  turned 

Sis  attention  to  the  accomplishment  of  two  most 
esirable  objects.  First,  the  exact  ascertainment 
and  definition  of  the  boundaries  between  Cashmere 
and  the  Ladak  territory ;  and,  secondly,  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  same  trade  between  the  territory, 
BOW  dependent  on  the  British  government,  and 
Ladak,  as  had  been  before  established  by  treaty  be- 
tween Cashmere  and  Ladak.  ^  We  found,  in  foct, 
Such  a  treaty  existing,  by  which  tea*  and  shawl- 
wool  were  to  be  transmitted  to  Cashmere  and  the 
Punjaub  by  the  Ladak  road  ;  and  persons  proceeding 
from  Ladak  to  China,  or  from  China  to  Ladak, 
^ere  not  to  be  obstructed  on  the  way.  That  no 
means  might  be  left  untried.  Lord  Hardinge  engaged 
the  services  of  H.  M.  Plenipotentiary  in  China,  to 
communicate  with  the  minister  of  the  emperor, 
Keying,  on  the  subject,  and  obtain,  if  possible,  the 
appointment  of  Chinese  or  Thibetian  commissioners 
to  meet  our  own  on  the  new  frontier  of  India.  The 
land  distances  to  be  traversed  in  negotiation  were 
enormous.  From  Canton  to  Peking  was  1200 
i&iles,  and  from  Peking  to  our  frontier  more  than 
SOOO.  Various  and  Protean  were  the  shifts  and 
ehangea  by  which  Keying,  in  Chinese  fashion, 
endeavored  to  elude  all  concern  or  responsibility  in 
the  matter.  Among  others  was  this  highly  ungeo- 
graphical  objection :  **  The  trading  with  Thibet 
lyould  not  be  in  conformity  with  the  maritime 
treaty,  as  it  is  not  included  in  the  Five  Ports." 
When  convinced  of  the  real  nature  of  this  non- 
MfiquUur^  Keying  admitted  that  the  traders  on  the 
Indian  frontier  might  carry  on  a  commerce  entirely 
distinct  from  that  of  the  English  merchants,  who 
repair  to  the  Five  Ports  of  China ;  and  he  engaged 

*  Oar  manufactory  of  tea  in  Kumaon  is  so  promis- 
ing that  we  may  one  day  supply  it  to  Thibet  and 
Chinese  Tartary,  where  the  consumption  is  very 
large. 


**  faithfully  to  transmit  to  his  sovereign  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  correspondence."  He  would  hardly 
fail  to  do  so,  being  aware  that  all  Lord  Hardinge's 
communications  must  at  last  reach  Peking  through 
Thibet,  and  betray  any  concealment  of  the  subject. 
Three  commissioners  were  appointed  by  Lord 
Hardinge,  in  1847,  to  enter  the  Thibetian  territory, 
and  endeavor  to  settle  the  frontier  boundaries,  if 
possible.  Other  objects  were  combined  with  th« 
principal  one.  Lieutenant  Strachey,  one  of  the 
commissioners,  was  instructed  to  follow  up  his 
previous  researches  in  Ngari,  and  penetrate  through 
Gurdokh  to  the  Lake  Manasarowar,  and  so  east- 
ward, as  far  as  practicable,  through  Darjerling  or 
Bhotan  to  the  British  provinces.  That  officer  has 
printed  an  interesting  narrative  of  his  first  journey, 
m  1846,  proving  the  rigors  of  thuse  alpine  regions 
to  be  precisely  corresponding  to  the  experience  of 
MM.  Hue  and  Gabet ;  and  we  hope  in  time  to  havo 
a  detailed  account  of  his  more  recent  and  official 
researches. 


From  the  Spectator,  24  If  sf  . 

MR.  Thackeray's  lectures. 

What  are  his  lectures  like  ? — good  of  course, 
exceedingly  worth  hearing,  but  like  what  ? 

Well,  they  are  like  his  conversation,  like  his 
books,  like  himself;  probably  very  near  to  what 
was  expected  by  that  audience,  fit  though  not  few, 
which  assembled  to  hear  the  question  for  itself  oa 
Thursday. 

We  all  knew  before,  how  Thackeray  handles  tha 
follies  which  he  satirizes — with  what  gentleness 
and  tenderness.  If  the  operator  enjoys,  in  an  inno- 
cent and  unconcealed  pride,  the  skill  with  which  he 
applies  the  keenest  of  edges — if  he  is  apt  to  dwell 
somewhat  disproportionately  upcm  subjects  whose 
infirmities  or  eccentricities  are  the  most  suited  to 
his  treatment — you  see,  by  the  unmistakable  elo- 
quence of  his  demeanor,  that  it  is  from  sympathy, 
not  malignity ;  that  his  bent  in  that  direction  has 
been  imparted  by  deep  sufiTering,  and  by  an  over- 
consciousness  of  foibles  which  must  be  shared  to  be 
felt  so  sharply.  He  knows  what  he  is  talking 
about.  If  you  could  mistake  the  confession  of  the 
most  intimate  knowledge,  searching  even  to  the 
springs  and  motives,  or  of  that  musical  but  change- 
ful voice — changing  with  each  phase  of  thought  or 
feeling,  you  cannot  mistake  the  explicit  avowal. 
What  distinguishes  Thackeray  from  other  English 
satirists  is  his  knowledge  of  the  world,  his  enjoy- 
ment even  of  the  luxuries,  the  p^auds,  and  the  httlo 
ostentations,  at  which  he  has  his  fling.  His  inor- 
dinate admiration  of  power  teaches  him  to  sympap 
thize  even  with  servility ;  but  all  the  while  a 
masterly  intellect  with  its  keen  insight,  a  warmly 
loving  heart  which  loves  best  what  is  best,  and  a 
large  piety  pure  from  the  first  freshest  sources  of 
nature,  teach  him  to  worship  only  the  noblest  forms 
of  power  and  protest  against  tyranny  of  every  kind. 
He  is  a  satirist,  but  not  supercilious.  It  is  Rous- 
seau, but,  no  longer  dreaming,  master  of  himself 
and  his  subject ;  Swift,  but  informed  by  the  insight 
of  love ;  Muti^re,  but  with  a  steadier  purpose,  and 
the  confidence  of  a  freer  time  and  country. 

Thackeray  in  the  rostrum  is  not  diflerent  from 
the  Thackeray  at  the  table  or  in  the  printed  page, 
except  that  he  i$  in  the  rostrum.  His  lecture  is  a 
long  soliloquy,  giving  you  Thackeray's  idea  of  his 
subject.  Thus  the  first  of  these  Thursday  lectures 
was  his  idea  of  Swift— the  sum  and  substanoe  of 
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what  had  heen  suggested  to  the  great  humorist  hy 
the  career  of  that  audacioas  and  able,  that  mortified 
and  bafflod,  that  caaaockod  unscrupulous adveaturer, 
with  his  attainments,  hi^  brilliancy,  his  sorrows 
rendered  ghastly  by  their  concealment,  his  unin- 
telligible loves,  his  intellectual  distinction  before 
death  ;  the  Irustration  of  greatness  fur  lack  of  love 
and  faith.  All  this  told  with  the  intuition  of 
sympathy  and  the  vigor  of  a  congenial  mind ;  the 
kindest  of  satirists  analyzing  the  harshest. 

But  the  look  and  manner  of  the  man !  Thacke- 
ray in  the  rostrum,  we  say,  is  not  different  from 
Thackeray  anywhere  else ;  a  thought  graver,  per- 
chance, because  he  is  reading,  or  is  nervous  at  the 
idea  of  sustaining,  himself  alone,  a  ciilloquy  with 
that  distinguished  assemblage.  But  the  form  which 
rises  before  you  in  that  crimson  desk  is  unaltered  ; 
it  is  the  same  strange,  anomalous,  striking  aspect ; 
the  face  and  contour  of  a  child—of  the  round- 
cheeked  humorous  boy,  who  presumes  so  saucily 
on  being  liked,  and  liked  for  his  very  impudence — 
grown  large  without  losing  its  infantile  roundness 
or  simplicity  ;  the  sad  grave  eyes  looking  forth — 
through  the  spectacles  that  help  them  but  baffle  you 
with  their  blank  dazzle — from  the  deepest  vaults  of 
that  vast  skull,  over  that  gay,  enjoying  smile ;  the 
curly  hair  of  youth,  but  gray  with  years  brought 
before  their  time  by  trouble  and  thought. 

Those  years,  rich  in  study,  have  prcxlurod  the 
consummate  artist.  The  highest  art  lies  noi  in 
concealing  the  art,  but  in  so  perfecting  the  means 
that  they  work  unseen  and  unheard,  while  the 
artist  uses  them  to  set  before  yua  Nature  undis- 
torted  by  his  efforts  to  drag  her  forth,  undistracted 
by  accessories.  The  admirable  execution  of  his 
work ;  the  vigorous  exclusion  of  surplusage ;  the 
selection  of  the  figures  and  scenes  to  fill  his  canvass ; 
the  truth  and  sufficiency  of  every  touch  ;  the  com- 
mand of  chiaroscuro,  in  which  the  sombre  was 
relieved  by  the  brilliant,  the  terrible  by  the  pa- 
thetic ;  the  closeness,  pregnancy,  and  elegance  of 
diction ;  the  delicate  and  masterly  finish  of  the 
whole,  appreciated  only  by  the  too-watchful  critic 
•—were  equally  relished  by  the  most  accomplished 
of  the  masculine  minds  in  that  room,  the  most  un- 
sophisticated of  feminine  hearts.  Perfect  art  had 
atuined  its  end  in  perfect  simplicity,  which  ob- 
truded nothing  between  the  subject  and  the  hearer  ; 
only  that  the  hearer,  endowed  for  the  time  with 
the  faculties  of  the  lecturer,  saw  with  unwonted 
eyes  and  insight. 

By  dwelling  more  upon  the  humanities  of  his 
subject  than  the  conventionality  or  costume  of  the 
time,  though  not  forgetting  that,  Thackeray  ap- 

feals  to  an  interest  that  never  passes  away  ;  with 
im  the  present  company  is  never  excepted.  The 
follies,  the  servilities,  the  corruptions  of  Anne*s 
day,  are  essentially  the  same  with  those  of  the  more 
finished  manufacture,  Queen  Victoria's  reign. 
Thackeray  neither  conceals  nor  obtrudes  the  appli- 
cation of  his  moral ;  his  audience  neiih«ir  avoids 
nor  resents  it.  Society  came  bodily  to  be  anatom- 
ized, as  willingly  as  it  would  to  undergo  any  other 
wholesome  and  desirable  operation.  If  the  chas- 
tener  was  nervous  at  his  task,  the  willing  patient 
encouraged  him ;  and  when  he  cut  home,  he  did 
not  enjoy  his  skill  alone.  For  Thackeray  is  a 
satirist  without  arrogance — an  instructor  without 
airs  of  superiority — a  gentleman — a  companion 
who  makes  you  a  party  to  his  thoughts,  and  in  this 
way  of  life  surveys  the  passing  scene  from  the 
carriage-window  with  a  pleasant  converse  that 
Keightens  every  trait ;  whUe  you,  elevated  to  hia 


level,  survey  with  him— enjoying  the  Tarietyy 
laughing  at  the  accidents,  quizzing  the  unoonsciooc 
passenger ;  and  then  remembering  how  that  pa»- 
senger  has  feelings,  tastes,  appetites  like  yours— 
commands  your  sympathy — deserves,  if  not  your 
help,  your  prayers  ;  for  are  we  not  all  alike,  with 
follies,  weaknesses,  powers  wssted,  but  good  stili 
at  heart,  and  all  the  better  for  standing  by  ona 
another?  At  least,  Thackeray  says  so;  and  we 
are  inclined  to  believe  his  honest  countenance. 


THE    LOST   TRAVELLER. 

Among  the  numerous  victims,  disting^tshed  travel- 
lers, whose  lives  have  been  sacrificed  to  the  perils  of 
African  discovery,  the  world  has  almost  forgotten  that 
of  the  unfortunate  Jaux^ues  Compagnon,  who,  under 
the  auspioes  of  the  Duke  de  Choiseul,  left  Sen^al  i& 
1758  to  explore  the  country  to  the  north  and  east  of 
Scnegambia,  penetrated  as  far  as  the  wooded  desert 
of  Simboni,  where  ho  was  heard  from  in  I7G0,  and 
then  disappeared,  never,  it  was  supposed,  to  be  heard 
from  again.  After  ninety  years  of  mystery  and  obliv- 
ion, however,  the  veil  has  been  removed,  and  the 
secret  of  his  fate  has  been  disclosed  by  M.  de  Gaysa,  a 
Hungarian  explorer  in  Africa,  from  whom  a  letter  has 
been  received  oy  the  Imperial  Society  of  Vienna,  dis* 
closmz  the  discoveries  which  seem  to  plaoe  the  faet 
beyond  question,  besides  giving  it  a  very  interesting 
aspect.  M.  de  Gaysa  writes  fh>m  the  country  of  the 
Kommenis,  a  semi-civilized  tribe,  who  have  some  re- 
ligious notions  '*  possessing  a  certain  analogy  with 
the  Christian  tradition,  a  regular  language,  an  alpha- 
bet, and  a  mode  of  writing,'*  all,  or  most  of  which, 
they  appear,  trom  their  own  account,  to  have  derived 
from  a  stranger,  a  European,  who  died  among  them 
in  1775,  and  whose  memory  was  revered  as  that  of  a 
sage  or  good  genius.  That  this  stranger  was  Jacques 
Compagnon,  was  proved  by  a  number  of  circum- 
stances, not  the  least  conclusive  of  which  was  several 
personal  relics,  regarded  by  the  people  as  sacred,  one 
being  a  quadrant  with  his  name  engraved  upon  it  in 
fUlL  It  would  seem,  trom  such  accounts  and  tradi- 
tions as  M.  de  Gaysa  was  able  to  gather,  that  Com- 
pagnon was  detained  by  the  Kommenis,  and,  being 
reconciled  at  last  to  his  captivity,  devoted  himself  to 
instructing  them  in  the  useful  arts.  His  tomb,  con- 
sisting of  "  a  little  stone  monument  of  a  conical  form, 
covered  with  an  inscription  in  hieroglyphical  charac- 
ters,** was  pointed  out  to  the  Hungarian  visitor  in 
one  of  their  principal  villages. 


Emigration  of  Female  Paupers. — ^The  Clare 
Journal  says : — **  One  hundred  and  fifty  young 
fenu&les,  from  the  workhouses  of  Ennis,  Kilrush,  and 
Ennistymon,  embarked  at  the  North-wall  Quay, 
Dublin,  on  board  the  British  and  Irish  Company's 
steamer,  the  Foyle,  for  Plymouth,  where  they  are  to 
sail,  under  the  government  auspices,  for  Australia. 
Their  ages  range  from  sixteen  to  five-and-twenty ;  and 
we  are  gUd  to  be  able  to  quote  the  following  testi- 
mony as  CO  their  personal  appearance  trom  eye-wit- 
nesses of  their  embarkation — though  it  merely  aa« 
nounoes  a  fiict  well  known  to  all  who  saw  them  here 
at  their  departure : — '  A  finer  set  of  girls,  for  their 
position  in  life,  could  not  be  seen — ^healthy,  ruddy, 
and  oomfortably  clad — a  credit  to  the  guardians  and 
oflkiids  of  their  respective  unions.^  ' 


I  f» 


Two  larffc  casks  of  eau  de  Cologne  have  arrived 
from  the  0>ntinent,  on  account  of  the  Austrian  com- 
missioners, for  the  Great  Exhibition  ;  the  same  being 
intended  for  the  supply  of  the  fountain  of  Cologne 
water,  which  is  to  be  perpetually  in  play  in  the  Aus- 
trian department  of  the  Exhibition,  and  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  arrangement,  will  be  newly  supplied  to 
the  fbuntaia  each  day  during  the  time. 
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From  the  BrltUh  Quartarij  Rerieir . 

1.  Johnston*s  Physical  Atlas,    Fo]io. 

2.  Physical  Geography,    By  Mrs.  Someryille. 

The  remarkable  phenomena  of  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  treat  in  the  present  paper,  .have  occurred 
during  the  whole  historical  period  down  to  the 
present  time.  They  afford  the  strongest  evidence 
we  possess  of  what  the  internal  constitution  of  our 
globe  is,  and  reveal  a  kind  of  agency  which  has 
been,  and  still  is,  one  of  the  most  powerful  in 
modifying  its  external  appearance. 

It  is  worth  considering  how  much  knowledge 
regarding  the  first  constitution  of  our  planet  would 
have  been  lost  to  us,  and  how  many  more  points  in 
its  subsequent  history,  than  at  present,  would  have 
been  obscure,  had  active  volcanoes  been  unknown 
to  us.  It  is  not  a  strained  hypothesis  to  suppose 
such  ignorance  to  have  really  existed.  For  the 
greater  part  of  the  volcanic  activity  in  Europe 
showed  itself  be^)re  the  historical  period,  and  in 
districts  which  have  since  lain  entirely  dormant. 
Had  the  comparatively  small  districts  of  Naples  and 
Sicily  been  also  extinct,  like  similar  districts  in 
other  parts  of  Italy,  and  had  we  been  acquainted 
only  with  the  continent  of  Europe,  the  hypothesis 
would  have  been  realized.  The  geologist  would 
then  have  found  the  key  wanting  to  the  differences 
between  anstratified  rocks,  (granite*  porphyry,  &c.) 
and  the  stratified  series.  The  relative  positions  of 
these  two  classes  of  rock  would  have  given  rise  to 
most  puzzling  inquiries.  Many  parts  of  Europe 
now  interpreted  to  be  extinct  volcanic  regions, 
would  have  been  blanks.  And  even  if  some  bold 
theorist,  led  by  the  burned  appearance  of  the  rocks, 
and  the  absence  o^  organic  remains  in  them,  had 
aopposed  some^previons  high  temperature  of  these 
rocks  to  account  for  the  phenomena,  he  would 
hardly  have  gone  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  they  had 
aprung  in  a  liquid  state  from  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  earth ;  still  less  would  such  a  suggestion 
have  been  generally  entertained. 

The  facility  with  which  volcanic  rocks  lend 
themselves  to  cultivation,  or  the  natural  growth  of 
vegetation,  adds  to  the  difficulty  of  discovering 
their  true  nature.  Even  with  our  present  means 
of  knowledge,  it  has  been  a  matter  of  controversy 
whether  certain  districts  in  Europe  are  of  volcanic 
origin.  Some  doubted  whether  Auvergne  was  a 
centre  of  extinct  volcanic  action,  which  it  has  now 
been  proved  to  be  beyond  a  doubt.  A  similar 
question  has  been  keenly  discussed  regarding  a 
portion  of  the  Rhine  country.  Vesuvius,  even, 
when,  previous  to  its  eruption  in  1631,  cattle  pas- 
tured on  the  grassy  floor  of  its  crater,  and  wild 
boars  harbored  in  the  surrounding  brushwood, 
might  have  deceived  an  unpractised  eye,  though 
eleven  earlier  eruptions  of  that  mo^untain  had 
occurred  since  the  commencement  of  the  Christian 
era. 

Volcanic  activity  as  now  known  to  us,  whether 
in  earthquakes,  volcanic  eruptions,  or  thermal 
springs,  in  its  most  destructive  as  well  as  most 
harmless  manifestations,  appears  to  be  due  to  the 
same  cause.  The  same  power  which  produces  the 
earthquake  in  one  place,  in  another  causes  an  erup- 
tion from  a  mountain,  or  affects  thermal  springs. 
In  noticing  these  several  phenoolena,  it  will  be 
proper  to  begin  with  volcanic  mouniainSf  where 
effects  at  once  the  most  numerous,  the  most  striking, 
and  the  most  accessible  to  observation ,  are  exhibited, 
premising  that  this  notice  includes  active  volcanoes 
only,  by  which  ia  meant  those  volcanoes,  eruptions 


of  which  have  been  recorded,  or  are  believed  to 
have  occurred  during  man^s  existence  on  the  globe. 

Among  Active  Volcanoes  the  variety  is  very  con- 
siderable. The  district  which  forms  the  kingdom 
of  Naples  affords  several  examples  of  these  differ- 
ences. The  volcano  of  Strotnboli,  one  of  the  Li  pari 
islands,  is  a  perpetually  bubbling  caldron  of  heated 
lava  ;  Vesuvius  and  Etna  exhibit  their  powers  only 
at  distant  intervals.  The  Solfatara  of  Puzzuoli 
emits  smoke  and  gases,  but  does  not  show  any 
further  activity;  while  the -elevation  of  Graham 
Island,  to  the  S.  W.  of  Sicily,  within  the  last 
thirty  years,  exhibits  another  variety  of  volcanic 
power.  If  we  turn  our  eyes  to  the  New  World, 
and  to  the  great  ocean  beyond,  we  find  a  more 
striking  change.  Mount  Etna,  the  highest  of  the 
European  volcanic  mountains,  is  about  10,000  feet 
high,  and  holds  an  isolated  position.  But  in  South 
America,  the  volcanic  vents  crown  a  chain  of  moun- 
tains stretching  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  that 
continent,  and  they  in  some  cases  attain  an  eleva- 
tion of  23,000  feet.  The  great  ocean  lying  between 
America  and  Asia  contains  many  volcanic  mountains 
of  great  elevation ;  some  of  them  isolated,  but  the 
greater  number  arranged  in  a  peculiar  manner^ 
which  will  be  described  below. 

There  are,  then,  great  differences  in  the  size  and 
position  of  volcanic  mountains,  and  in  the  mode  in 
which  they  show  their  activity.  Nevertheless, 
descriptions  of  eruptions  from  those  mountains 
whose  activity  is  intermittent,  resemble  each  other 
so  closely  that  the  history  of  one  is  very  much  that 
of  all,  and  this  similarity  is  not  limited  to  the  ex- 
ternal circumstances — the  dreadful  thunder,  the 
darkness,  the  torrents  of  mud ;  but  equally  holds 
in  regard  to  the  matter  ejected  from  the  interior  of 
the  mountain.  Not  only  is  the  matter  thrown  out 
by  volcanoes  at  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  world 
(with  few  exceptions)  alike  in  form,  but  it  is  almost 
identical  in  ultimate  composition.  We  find  that 
lava,  scoris,  ashes,  and  other  products,  proceed 
from  all  or  almost  all  volcanoes,  and  these  products, 
when  triedk  by  the  chemist,  yield  nearly  the  same 
ultimate  elements. 

Eruptions  are  generally  preceded  by  loud  sub- 
terranean noises,  and  frequently  by  slight  shocks 
of  earthquakes.  The  sounds  are  described  as  being 
sometimes  of 'the  most  awful  description.  Hum- 
boldt mentions  that  the  ceilings  in  the  palace  at 
Portici,  at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius,  were  cracked  by 
the  mere  effect  of  the  concussion  of  the  air.  The 
noise  is  said  by  some  to  resemble  discharges  of 
heavy  artillery,  and  '*  awful  roarings."  On  the 
occasion  of  an  eruption  of  the  volcano  of  Cozeguina, 
in  Central  America,  the  explosions  are  said  to  have 
been  heard  over  an  area  of  nearly  1500  miles  ia 
diameter.  During  an  eruption  of  Mount  Tomboro, 
in  Sumbawa,  one  of  the  smaller  islands  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  the  sounds  were  heard  in  Sumatra,  at  a 
distance  of  970  geographical  miles,  and  at  Temate^ 
in  an  opposite  direction,  at  a  distance  of  720  miles. 
At  the  time  when  these  sounds  are  issuing  from 
beneath  the  ground,  columns  of  dense  smoke  are 
seen  to  issue  from  the  crater  of  the  volcano.  The 
smoke  occasionally  assumes  a  very  peculiar  ap- 
pearance, called  by  the  Italians  **  the  pine,"  from 
its  resemblance  to  the  umbrella-shaped  trees  of  this 
kind  which  occur  in  Itily.  Sometimes  this  cloud 
extends  over  so  great  an  area  as  to  produce  total 
darkness  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  volcano,  and  it 
is  then  accompanied  by  the  fall  of  volcanic  aand 
and  ashes,  which  attain  a  depth  of  several  feet.  In 
the  eruption  in  the  island  of  Sumbawa,  just  alluded 
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to,  the  ashes  were  carried  to  a  distance  of  300 
miles  on  the  side  of  Java,  and  270  in  the  direction 
of  Celebes.  The  darkness  on  the  island  of  Java 
was  so  profound  that  it  exceeded  that  of  the  darkest 
night.  At  a  distance  of  forty  miles  from  the  vol- 
cano the  ashes  fell  in  such  quantities  that  in  spite 
of  the  minuteness  of  the  particles  they  brtike  into 
the  house  of  the  resident  at  Biroa,  rendering  that, 
as  well  as  other  houses  in  the  town,  uninhabitable. 
Immense  quantities  of  stones  of  different  sizes, 
mixed  with  ashes  and  sand,  are  now  cast  up  from 
the  mouth  of  the  crater.  In  the  eruption  of  Vesu- 
vius which  occurred  in  1779,  a  huge  red  column 
of  liquid  lava,  mixed  with  stones,  was  pnnected  to 
a  height,  according  to  Sir  William  Hamilton,  of 
10,000  feet.  This  mass  falling  back  on  the  moun- 
tain covered  its  whole  cone,  as  well  as  part  of  the 
adjacent  summit  of  Somma,  with  red-hot  matter. 
The  entire  mass  of  fire  was  estimated  to  have  had 
a  breadth  of  two  miles  and  a  lialf ;  and  the  heat  from 
it  was  felt  at  a  disunce  of  six  miles.  The  projec- 
tile force  occasionally  exercised  on  these  occasions 
may  be  judged  of  by  the  fact,  that  the  volcano  of 
Cotopaxi,  in  South  America,  ejected  to  a  distance 
of  eight  or  nine  miles  a  mass  of  rock  about  one 
hundred  cubic  yards  in  volume.  In  1822,  Vesuvius 
threw  out  a  mass  of  lava,  of  many  tons  in  weight, 
to  a  distance  of  three  miles.  The  eruption  has  now 
reached  the  point  at  which  the  molten  lava  begins 
to  flow  either  over  the  crater  or  from  lateral  vents. 
It  flows  in  a  dark  sluggish  stream,  being  sometimes 
of  great  breadth  and  depth,  and  always  carrying 
destruction  in  its  path.  At  the  ernption  of  Lina, 
which  occurred  in  1792,  it  is  mentioned  that  the 
liquid  lava  streams  were  oflen  thirty  feet  high,  but 
where  they  passed  over  streams  of  old  lava,  they 
reached  the  height  of  300  feet.  At  the  eruption  of 
the  same  volcano  in  1832,  a  stream  of  lava  flowed 
from  one  of  the  lateral  craters  towards  the  town  of 
Bronte,  eight  miles  distant.  Within  two  miles  of 
that  town  the  stream  extended  to  the  breadth  of  one 
mile,  and  was  thirty  feet  high,  having  then  travelled 
in  the  course  of  its  windings  over  a  distance  of 
eighteen  miles.  The  town  appeared  to  be  in  im- 
minent danger,  but  fortunately  the  stream  was 
diverted  into  another  channel  by  the  nature  of  the 
ground  over  which  it  had  to  pass. 

The  progress  of  the  lava  is  generally  very  slow. 
In  the  instance  just  mentioned,  the  stream  appears 
to  have  taken  fourteen  days  or  more  to  travel 
eighteen  miles.  Two  miles  in  the  first  twenty- 
four  hours  is  mentioned  as  the  rate  at  which  a  lava 
current  flowed,  which,  in  the  year  1819,  spread 
itself  over  the  Val  del  Bove,  at  the  foot  of  Etna. 
On  the  other  hand,  slow  though  its  progress  be,  it 
continues  in  come  cases  to  advance  for  a  time  after 
its  first  eruption,  which  appears  almost  incredible. 
Nine  months  aAer  the  first  emission  of  the  current 
just  alluded  to,  it  was  observed  by  Mr.  Scrope  to 
be  advancing  at  the  rate  of  about  a  yard  an  hour. 
The  rate  of  speed  assumed  by  lava  streams  differs, 
however,  accordingas  they  descend  a  more  or  less 
inclined  surface.  The  height  from  which  they  are 
ejected  appears  to  exercise  a  double  influence  ;  for 
lava  springing  from  a  low  source  is  generally  in  a 
more  liquid  state  than  that  from  a  more  elevated 
crater ;  and  craters  of  low  elevation  also  throw  out 
a  much  greater  quantity  o(  lava.  The  highest 
volcanoes  of  South  America  do  not  at  present  dis- 
charge lava;  and  in  the  case  of  those  volcanic 
mountains  which,  rising  to  a  considerable  elevation 
like  Etna  and  the  peak  of  Teneriffe,  continue  to 
•mit  lava,  it  is  xemarked  that  thia  diacharge  more 


'frequently  occurs  from  lateral  vents  than  from  tha 
summit  of  the  craters.  The  lava  currents  from 
Vesuvius  appear  to  flow  with  greater  rapidity  than 
those  from  Etna.  In  Iceland,  where  the  heights 
of  the  volcanoes  do  not  much  exceed  that  of  Vesu* 
vius,  the  lava  currents  ate  remarkable  for  their 
magnitude  and  the  rapidity  of  their  current.  River 
channels,  from  400  to  600  feet  in  depth,  and  nearly 
200  in  breadth,  are  stated  to  have  been  filled  up  by 
them,  and  in  the  level  country  they  have  sometimes 
extended  over  areas  varying  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
miles  wide,  and  had  a  depth  of  100  feet.  The 
currents  in  some  instances  travelled  forty  and  fifty 
miles.  It  has  been  calculated  that  the  mass  of  lava 
poured  out  by  the  one  volcano  of  Skaptar  Jokul,  in 
Iceland,  during  an  eruption  of  two  years*  duration, 
would  be  suflScient  to  cover  all  the  coal  fields  of  the 
British  islands  to  a  height  of  twenty  feet,  or  to 
bury  London  under  a  mountain  rivalling  the  peak 
of  Teneriffe. 

It  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Stephens*  that  the  moun- 
tain of  Izaico,  in  Honduras,  which  he  (in  1839) 
estimates  to  have  an  elevation  of  0000  feet,  bad 
been  formed  during  the  memory  of  the  curate  of 
Zonzonate.  Only  forty-one  years  before,  thia 
mountain  existed  as  a  small  orifice,  "  pnfling  out 
small  quantities  of  dust  and  pebbles."  The  vol- 
cano is  in  constant  activity. 

It  remains  to  notice  the  torrents  of  mud  which 
frequently  accompany  a  volcanic  eruption.  They 
flow,  sometimes  with  great  violence,  down  the  sides 
of  the  mountain,  and  are  spread  out  at  the  foot 
over  considerable  areas,  doing  much  damage  to 
cultivated  land.  It  was  in  such  a  stream  thai 
Herculaneum  was  in  the  first  instance  enveloped. 
The  flanks  of  Etna  have  suffered  much  from  the 
same  cause.  Mud  torrents  from  mount  Carguai- 
razo,  in  South  America,  are  said,  on  one  occasion, 
to  have  covered  a  surface  of  about  forty  miles 
square.  Similar  streams  from  Tunguragua  (in 
1797)  filled  valleys  1000  feet  wide  to  a  depth  of 
600  feet.  In  South  America,  these  streams  have 
sometimes  brought  with  them  small  fish,  in  such 
numbers  as,  it  is  believed,  to  have  produced  fevers 
by  their  decay.  The  formation  of  watery  streams 
is  ascribed  partly  to  the  condensation  of  large 
quantities  of  vapor  severally  discharged  from  vol- 
canoes, and,  in  particular  cases,  to  the  melting  of 
the  snows  which  cover  the  higher  volcanic  moun- 
tains of  the  world.  Rushing  down  the  inclined 
sides  of  the  moantain,  the  streams  carry  with  them 
all  loose  matter  which  has  settled  on  the  cone,  and 
deposit  it  at  the  foot.  The  presence  of  fish  in  the 
deposits  is  thus  explained  by  Humboldt.  Ha 
states  that  certain  of  the  volcanic  mountains  of  the 
Andes  enclose  large  subterranean  lakes,  which 
communicate  with  the  streams  from  the  higher 
table-lands..  Fish  are  thus  introduced  into  the 
reservoirs,  where  they  are  said  to  multiply  in  an 
extraordinary  manner.  When  the  mountain  is  con- 
vulsed by  a  volcanic  paroxysm,  the  waters  find  an 
exit  through  the  fissures,  and  pour  forth  their  con* 
tents  over  the  plains.  Thus  the  produce  of  volca- 
noes is  distributed  as  sedimentary  matter  round  their 
bases,  and  may  enclose  organic  remains  to  yield 
future  information  to  the  geological  inquirer. 

The  destruction  of  life  from  volcanic  eruptioof 
is  not  so  great  as  might  perhaps  be  expected  from 
the  magnitude  of  the  phenomena,  and  when  it  does 
occur,  it  is  as  much,  or  more,  owing  to  other 
causea  than  to  the  flow  of  lava.    For  lava  is  so 
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Blow  in  its  progress  as  genenWy  to  give  time  for 
escape.  The  lives  lost  in  Pompeii  and  Hercula- 
neum  were  few,  and  are  to  be  attributed  not  to 
lava,  which  did  not  reach  either  of  those  towns  at 
the  time  of  their  destruction,  but  to  mud  streams 
and  aerial  showers.  *'  More  havoc,"  says  Sir  C. 
Lyeli,  '*  is  occasioned  in  a  few  years  by  the  malaria 
fever  of  the  Maremma  of  Tuscany,  and  of  the 
Caropagna  of  Rome,  than  by  Vesuvian  lavas  in  as 
many  centuries."  Perhaps  no  parts  of  the  world 
are  more  richly  cultivated,  or  support  a  more 
numerous  population,  than  >he  neighborhoods  of 
Vesuvius  and  Etna.  This  is  not,  however,  to  be 
attributed  to  immunity  of  the  inhabitants  from  loss 
by  volcanic  eruptions.  The  experience  afforded  in 
South  America  shows  that  people  are  with  difficulty 
driven  from  a  spot  otherwise  suitable  to  them,  and 
endeared  to  them  through  long  assoqiation,  by  an 
amount  of  risk  however  great.  The  districts  at  the 
foot  of  Etna  and  Vesuvius  have,  at  different  times, 
suffered  extensively  from  eruptions.  Torre  del 
Greco  has  been  twice  destroyed  by  lava,  more  than 
four  hundred  persons  having  perished  on  one  occa- 
sion. In  1669,  part  of  the  town  of  Catania,  at  the 
foot  of  Etna,  and  fourteen  other  towns  and  villages, 
were  destroyed  by  lava.  Thucydides  records  three 
eruptions  of  Etna,  by  one  of  which  Catania  was 
injured  ;  but  the  skirts  of  Etna  appear  to  have  suf- 
fered more  from  floods  than  from  lava.  In  other 
garts  of  the  world  much  damage  has  occasionally 
een  done  by  volcanic  eruptions.  The  island  of 
Surabawa  was  almost  entirely  depopulated  by  the 
eruption  of  1815,  only  twenty-six  persons  out  of  a 
population  of  12,000,  having  survived.  The  erup- 
tion was  accompanied  by  violent  whirlwinds  and 
extensive  changes  in  the  level  of  the  land,  to  which 
the  great  loss  of  life  may  be  chiefly  attributed.  In 
the  island  of  Lancuok,  one  of  the  Canary  islands, 
eruptions  continued  for  five  years  (from  1730  to 
1736).  The  lava  appears  to  have  flowed  at  first 
with  unusual  rapidity.  Several  villages  were 
destroyed,  and  other  damage  ensued.  Many  of 
the  inhabitants  left  the  island.  An  eruption  of 
Skaptar  Jiikul,  in  1783,  was  also  very  destructive, 
particularly  to  animals. 

We  shall  conclude  our  general  description  of  the 
phenomena  of  volcanic  eruptions  with  descriptions 
of  particular  eruptions.  For  the  first,  we  borrow 
from  **  Squier^s  Gengraphical  and  Topographical 
features  of  Nicaragua."  The  account  refers  to  the 
volcano  of  Cozeguina,  in  Central  America. 

On  the  morning  of  the  20th  January,  188^,  several 
loud  explosions  were  heard  for  a  radius  of  a  hundred 
leagues  around  this  volcano,  followed  by  the  rising  of 
an  inky-block  cloud  above  it,  through  which  darted 
tongues  of  flame  resembling  lightning.  This  cloud 
gradually  spread  outward,  obscuring  the  sun,  and 
shedding  over  everything  a  yellow  sickly  light,  and  at 
the  same  time  depositing  a  fine  sand,  which  rendered 
respiration  difiicult  and  painful.  This  continued  for 
two  days,  the  obscuration  becoming  more  and  more 
dense,  the  sand  falling  more  thickly,  and  the  explo- 
sions becoming  louder  and  more  frequent.  On  the 
third  day  the  explosions  attained  their  maximum,  and 
the  darkness  became  intense.  Sand  continued  to  faXi, 
and  the  people  deserted  their  houses,  fearing  the  roofe 
would  yield  beneath  the  weight  This  sand  fell  sev- 
eral inches  deep  at  Leon,  more  than  100  miles  distant. 
It  fell  in  Jamaica,  Vera  Cruz,  and  Santa  Fe  de 
Bogota,  over  an  area  of  1600  miles  in  diameter. 
The  noise  of  explosions  was  heard  nearly  as  fiir,  and 
the  superintendent  of  Belize,  800  miles  distant,  mus- 
tered his  troops,  under  the  impression  that  there  was 
»  naval  action  off  the  harbor.    All  nature  seemed 


overawed ;  the  birds  deserted  the  air,  and  the  wild 
beasts  their  fastnesses,  crouching  terror-stricken  and 
harmless  in  the  dwellings  of  men.  The  people  for  a 
hundred  leagues  groped,  dumb  with  horror,  amid 
the  thick  darkness,  b«iring  crosses  on  their  shoulders 
and  stones  on  their  heads,  in  penitential  debasement 
and  dismay.  Many  believed  the  day  of  doom  had 
come,  and  crowded  to  the  tottering  churches,  where» 
in  the  pauses  of  the  explosions,  the  voices  of  the  priests 
were  heard  in  solemn  invocation  to  Heaven.  The 
strongest  lights  were  invisible  at  the  distance  of  a  few 
feet ;  and,  to  heighten  the  terrors  of  the  scene,  occa- 
sional lightnings  traversed  the  darkness,  shedding  a 
lurid  glare  over  the  scene.  This  continued  for  foit^ 
three  hours,  and  then  gradually  passed  away.  For 
some  leagues  around  the  volcano  the  sand  and  ashes 
had  fallen  to  the  depth  of  several  feet.  Of  course  the 
operations  of  the  volcano  could  only  be  known  by  the 
results.  A  crater-  had  been  opened,  several  zniles  in 
circumference,  from  which  had  flowed  vast  quantities 
of  lava  into  the  sea,  on  one  hand,  and  the  gulf  of 
Fonseca  on  the  other.  The  verdant  sides  of  the  moun- 
tain were  now  rough,  burned  and  seamed,  and  covered 
with  disrupted  roots  and  fields  of  lava.  The  quaiftity 
of  matter  ejected  was  incredible  in  amount.  I  am  in- 
formed, by  the  captain  of  a  vessel  which  passed  along 
the  coast  a  few  days  after,  that  the  sea  for  fifty 
leagues  was  covered  with  floating  masses  of  pumioe, 
and  that  he  sailed  for  a  whole  day  through  it,  without 
being  able  to  distinguish  but  here  and  there  an  open 
space  of  water.  The  appearance  of  this  mountain  is 
now  desolate  beyond  description.  Not  a  trace  of  life 
appears  upon  its  parched  sides.  Here  and  there  are 
openings  emitting  steam,  small  jets  of  smoke  and  sul- 
phurous vapors  ;  and  in  some  places  the  ground  is 
swampy  from  thermal  springs.  It  is  said  that  the 
discharge  of  ashes,  sand,  and  lava,  was  followed  by  a 
flow  of  water  ;  and  the  story  seems  corroborated  by 
the  particular  smoothness  of  some  parts  of  the  slope. 
The  height  of  this  mountain  is  not,  I  think,  more  than 
2500  feet.  The  anniversary  of  the  cessation  of  this 
eruption  is  celebrated  in  the  most  solemn  manner 
throughout  all  Central  America. 

Cotopaxi  is  one  of  the  loftiest  volcanoes  of 
South  America,  and  one  of  the  most  active.  Its 
altitude  is  about  18,000  feet.  It  is  situated  in  the 
province  of  Quito,  at  about  thirty-six  miles  distance 
from  the  town  of  that  name.  Some  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  its  eruptions  have  been  described  by 
Humboldt. 

He  says,  that,  in  1738,  the  flames  of  Cotopaxi  rose 
2700  feet  above  the  brink  of  the  crater.  In  1744, 
the  roarings  of  the  volcano  were  heard  as  far  as 
Honda,  a  town  on  the  borders  of  the  Magdalena, 
and  at  the  distance  of  600  miles.  On  the  4th  of 
April,  1768,  the  quantity  of  ashes  ejected  by  the 
mouth  was  so  great,  that,  in  the  towns  of  Hambsto 
and  Tacunga,  day  broke  only  at  three  in  the  after- 
noon, and  the  inhabitants  were  obliged  to  use  lan- 
terns in  walking  the  streets.  The  explosion  which 
took  place  in  the  month  of  January,  1803,  was 
preceded  by  a  dreadful  phenomenon — the  sudden 
melting  of  the  snows  that  covered  the  mountain. 
For  twenty  years  before,  no  smoke  or  vapor,  that 
could  be  perceived,  had  issued  from  the  crater ; 
and  in  a  single  night  the  subterraneous  fire  became 
so  active  that  at  sunrise  the  internal  walls  of  the 
cone,  heated,  no  doubt,  to  a  very  considerable  tem- 
perature, appeared  naked  and  of  the  dark  color 
which  is  peculiar  to  vitrified  scorie.  At  the  port 
of  Guayaquil,  156  miles  distant,  in  a  straight  line 
from  the  crater,  the  noises  of  the  volcano  were 
heard  day  and  night,  like  continued  discharges  of  a 
battery,  and  they  were  distingiiished  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean  to  the  south-west  of  runs.    The  mass  of 
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•eorie  and  the  huge  pieces  nf  rock  thrown  out  of 
this  volcano  and  spread  over  the  neighboring  val- 
leys would  form,  says  HunnboMt,  were  they  heaped 
together,  a  colossal  mountain. 

A  remarkable  volcanic  explosion  in  Mexico  has 
been  recorded  by  Humboldt,  when  the  volcano  of 
Jorullo  (having  an  elevation  of  between  1500  and 
1600  feet  above  the  surrounding  plain)  was  raised 
in  one  night.  Until  the  middle  of  the  18ih  century 
the  plain  from  which  this  volcano  rose  consisted  of 
cultivated  fields.  It  was  surrounded  by  basaltic 
mountains  which  seemed  to  indicate  anterior  vol- 
canic convulsions.  In  June,  1759,  frightful  sounds 
proceeded  from  beneath  the  ground,  accompanied 
by  frequent  earthquakes.  Ihese  lasted  fifty  or 
sixty  days,  but  had  for  some  time  ceased,  when,  on 
the  28th  of  September,  they  recommenced,  and  on 
the  29th,  from  three  to  four  square  miles  rose  up 
like  a  bladder.  Flames  spread  over  an  area  of  from 
one  to  two  miles  square.  Fragments  of  burning 
rock  were  thrown  to  prodigious  heights;  and, 
through  a  dense  mass  of  cinders,  the  ground  was 
seen  by  the  light  of  the  volcanic  fire  to  be  agitated 
like  the  sea.  Two  rivers,  which  before  watered 
the  plain,  were  precipitated  into  the  burning 
crevices,  and  so  incited  the  flames,  that  they  were 
perceived  on  an  extensive  plain  more  than  4000 
feet  above  the  plain  of  the  volcano.  Eruptions  of 
mud  and  clay,  enclosing  rounded  masses  of  basalt, 
followed.  Thousands  of  tittle  cones,  from  six  to 
nine  feet  hi<;h,  rose  from  the  surface,  which,  when 
Yisited  by  Humboldt,  nearly  fifty  years  afterwards, 
had  a  temperature  of  203° ;  from  some  of  them 
issued  subterranean  sounds,  like  those  of  a  fluid  in 
ebullition.  Besides  the  chief  mountain  of  Jorullo, 
five  other  hills,  varying  in  height  from  1200  to 
1500  feet,  rose  from  the  same  crevice.  Immense 
quantities  of  lava,  both  scoriaceous  and  basaltic 
were  discharged,  and  the  eruptions  did  not  cease 
till  the  following  February.  The  houses  in 
Queretaro,  144  miles  distant,  were  covered  by  the 
cinders  thrown  up. 

It  seems  that  the  great  event  we  have  described 
was  due  to  the  maledictions  of  certain  capuchin 
monks,  who,  having  been  badly  received  by  the 
owner  of  the  land  where  the  fires  broke  out,  took 
this  mode  of  repaying  his  inhospitality.  The  great 
heat  is  to  be  succeeded  by  as  great  cold.  So,  at 
least,  relate  and  believe  the  native  Indians  of  that 
country. 

No  less  worthy  of  attention  than  the  eruption  of 
Jorullo,  are  those  which  unceasingly  occur  from 
the  volcanic  mountain  situated  on  Stromboli,  one 
of  the  Li  pari  islands.  This  volcano  has  been  in 
activity  from  the  earliest  times.  It  discharges  at 
present  only  scoriaceous  rock,  for  though  lava  con- 
stantly bubbles  up  in  its  crater,  it  does  not  pass 
beyond  the  brink.  The  island  is  about  twelve 
miles  in  circumference,  and  the  volcano  is  situated 
at  the  north  western  side  of  it ;  the  present  crater 
being  about  half  way  up  the  acclivity.  The  total 
height  of  the  mountain  is  nearly  3000  feet,  and  it 
has  two  conical  peaks ;  between  them  lies  a  plain, 
which  appears  to  have  formerly  been  a  crater  of 
eruption.  The  present  crater  is  of  a  circular  form, 
and  has  a  circumference  of  about  340  feet.  The 
sides  are  composed  of  a  confused  mass  of  lavas, 
scorise,  and  sand,  and  contract  internally  to  form  an 
inverted  cone.  To  a  person  looking  into  the  crater 
from  above,  the  appearances  are  as  follow :  Red- 
hot  liquid  matter  resembling  melted  brass  is  seen 
whirling  tumultuously  round,  which  by  degrees 
rises  towards  the  brink,  whilst  huge  bubbles  axe 


formed  on  the  surface.  Before  the  lava  reaches  the 
edge  of  the  crater,  these  bobbles  bunt  with  a  loud 
report,  and  quantities  of  red-hot  soorias,  accompa> 
nied  by  smoke  and  ashes,  are  thrown  out  with 
exiraordinarv  swiftness.  The  liquid  mass  then, 
as  if  relieved,  sinks  again  within  the  crater.  The 
scoric,  which  are  occasionally  of  several  feet  in 
diameter,  are  sometimes  thrown  to  a  height  of  1500 
feet.  They  either  fall  back  again  into  the  crater, 
or,  being  projected  in  a  red-hot  shower  beyond  the 
brink,  roll  into  the  sea.  No  flame  is  seen  in  the 
interior  of  the  crater  even  at  night,  nor  is  the 
bursting  of  the  globular  masses  accompanied  by  any 
appearance  of  tins  kind. 

A  cloud  of  smoke  always  hovers  over  the  ctater, 
and  the  sulphurous  ingredients  mingled  with  it 
frequently  render  approach  inconvenient.  Vapors 
arise  not  only  from  the  crater,  but  from  numerous 
apertures  in  other  paru  of  the  mountain.  Quan- 
tities of  dust  pervade  the  air  and  fall  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  foot  of  the  mountain  in  showeis 
like  small  hail.  It  appears  to  be  produced  by  the 
trituration  the  scoriae  undergo,  one  against  the 
other,  either  in  the  air  or  in  the  course  of  their 
descent  towards  the  sea. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  notwithstanding  the  inces- 
sant discharge  of  scoriaceous  matter  into  the  sea, 
its  depth  at  the  foot  of  the  volcano  appears  to  be 
unaltered.  No  doubt  the  frequent  and  violent 
storms,  to  which  this  part  of  the  Mediterranean  is 
subject,  partly  explain  the  circumstance.  These 
seas  appear,  indeed,  to  have  borne  the  same  char- 
acter from  the  earliest  times  ;  for  the  islands  now 
known  as  the  Li  pari  islands,  formerly  as  .^ilia, 
were  the  throne  of  .£olus,  the  god  of  the  winds. 
Here,  says  Virgil  •— 

Vasto,  rex  JEolus,  antro 
Luctantes  ventos,  tempestatesqne  sonoras 
Imperio  premit,  ac  vinclit  et  carcere  frenat. 

But  there  is  no  allusion  to  a  volcano,  unless  the 
lines  immediately  following-^ 

Illi  indignantes,  magno  cam  murmare  montis 
Circam  claostra  fremunt, 

have  reference  to  volcanic  sounds. 

Stromboli  is  a  most  useful  beacon  to  sailors 
navigating  the  neighboring  sea.  Its  light  is  visi- 
ble, at  night,  at  a  distance,  it  is  said,  of  100  miles. 

A  curious  variety  of  volcanic  eruption  is  when  an 
island  is  raised  from  the  sea.  This  remarkable 
occurrence  has  occurred  more  than  once  within 
recent  (imes.  Two  new  islands  were  raised  from 
the  sea  near  the  Kurile  Isles,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  one  of  which  had  an  elevation 
of  3000  feet.  These  islands  rose  from  a  sea  more 
than  200  fathoms  in  depth.  Two  islands  also  rose, 
at  diflerent  times,  near  the  coast  of  Iceland.  In 
1811  an  island  (Sabrina)  was  thrown  up  to  a 
height  of  300  feet,  oflf  St.  Michael's,  in  the  Azores ; 
but  it  soon  disappeared.  Graham  Island  rose  from 
the  sea  in  1831.  About  a  fortnight  before  the 
island  appeared  above  the  surface,  shocks  as  of  an 
earthquake  were  felt  in  a  vessel  passing  over  the 
spot.  This  was  followed  by  waterspouts,  and  a 
discharge  of  dense  steam,  which  was  said  to  have 
risen  1800  feet  into  the  air.  Finally,  a  crater  made 
iu  appearance.  When  first  seen,  it  had  a  height 
only  of  twelve  fiset ;  it  discharged  scoriae  and  im- 
mense columns  of  vapor.  This  was  on  the  18th 
of  July.  By  the  4th  of  August,  it  had  risen  to  200 
feet;  after  which  it  began  to  diminish,  until,  ia 
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October,  the  island  was  nearly  level  with  the  aea. 
In  1833  there  still  existed  a  dangerous  reef  over 
the  spot.  The  matter  ejected  by  this  crater  con- 
sisted of  scoriae,  pamioe,  and  lapilli.  No  flow  of 
lava  occurred  above  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  and 
the  nnasses  of  matter  rarely  exceeded  a  foot  in 
diameter ;  but  from  nine  to  eleven  feet  under  water, 
the  reef  was  found  (in  1833)  to  consist  in  part  of  a 
black  rock,  which  probably  points  out  the  line  to 
which  the  solid  material  of  the  island  rose. 

The  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
Santorin  Archipelago  within  historical  times,  aflford 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  examples  we  have  of 
the  elevation  of  new  islands. 

The  history  of  this  volcanic  group  begins  as  far 
back  as  the  year  233  b.  c,  which,  referring  to  the 
Roman  annals,  would  be  in  the  time  intervening 
between  the  first  and  second  Punic  wars.  At  this 
time,  as  we  are  informed  by  Pliny,  the  island  of 
Therasia  was  separated  from  Santorin  (the  chief 
island  of  the  group)  by  a  great  earthquake.  Thirty- 
seven  years  afterwards,  there  arose  a  new  island  in 
the  bay  of  Santorin.  This  island  was  christened, 
Hiera-Nesos — **  the  Sacred  Island" — and  still  goes 
by  the  name  of  Hiera.  In  the  year  19  of  our  era, 
a  smaller  island  made  its  appearance  close  to  the 
island  of  Hiera,  to  which  it  was  subsequently 
united.  In  7^26  and  1497,  activity  was  displayed 
in  increasing  the  size  of  Hiera.  In  1573,  a  small 
island  known  as  Micra-Kameni  (the  little  burnt 
island)  was  added  to  the  gronp.  This  island  has  a 
small  cone  and  crater,  I(K)  feet  high. 

Ckinceming  the  subsequent  changes,  we  have 
more  detailed  information.  M.  de  Th^venot,  who 
visited  the  island  of  Santorin  in  1655,  relates  what 
was  told  him  of  an  eruption  which  occurred  about 
eighteen  years  before.  He  says  that  the  inhabitants 
were  surprised  one  night  by  a  violent  noise,  like 
distant  cannonading,  whence  it  was  supposed  that 
a  naval  engagement  had  taken  place  between  the 
Venetian  fleet  and  the  Turks.  It  appeared,  how- 
ever, that  the  sounds  proceeded  from  beneath  the 
harbor.  From  mornmg  till  night  pumice  was 
thrown  up  with  great  violence  and  continued  noise, 
and  in  such  quantities  that,  when  certain  winds 
prevailed,  the  smallest  vessels  required  the  assist- 
ance of  lung  poles  to  make  a  way  f(»r  themselves 
out  of  the  harbor.  The  air,  too,  was  infected,  so 
that  several  persons  (says  Th^venot^  died,  and 
many  temporarily  lost  their  si{/ht.  The  sounds 
were  heard  on  the  island  of  Chios,  distant  more 
than  100  miles.  Not  only  in  Santorin,  but  at 
Chios  and  Smyrna,  says  the  same  authority,  "  all 
the  silver  became  red,  whether  kept  in  coffers  or 
in  the  pocket ;  and  the  religious  who  resided  in 
those  places  told  me  that  all  their  chalices  became 
red.  After  some  days  the  infection  ceased,  and 
the  silver  returned  to  its  former  color." 

In  1650,  after  violent  earthquakes,  an  eruption 
took  place  at  some  distance  outside  the  bay  of 
Santorin.  No  new  island  was  raised,  but  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea  was  greatly  elevated.  Noxious 
vapors  again  made  themselves  known  by  killing 
more  than  fifty  persons  in  Santorin,  besides  many 
animals.  A  wave  fifty  feet  high  arose,  which 
broke  on  several  of  the  neighboring  islands.  In 
Santorin  it  overthrew  two  churches,  and  exposed 
to  view  two  villages,  which  had  previously  been 
overwhelmed  by  volcanic  eruptions.    * 

In  1707  and  1709,  the  submarine  powers  showed 
renewed  activity,  the  consequence  being  the  forma- 
tion of  two  other  small  islands.  The  one  was 
composed  of  white  pumice,  and  obtained  the  name 
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of  the  White  Island  ;  the  otherj  being  composed  of 
brown  trachyte,  was  called,  by  contrast,  the  Black 
Island.  The  former  island  was  subsequently  cov* 
ered,  in  great  part,  by  the  matter  ejected  from  the 
latter,  and  the  two  islands  now  form  one  island, 
called  Nea  Kameni,  (theNewburnt  Island,)  which 
has  a  cone  330  feet  above  the  sea. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  diminu- 
tion has  taken  place  in  the  volcanic  force  having 
its  seat  under  the  archipelago  of  Santorin ;  it 
will  not,  therefore,  be  surprising  should  further 
changes  take  place,  and  other  Islands  be  added  to 
the  present  number.  Within  the  past  half  century, 
a  striking  change  in  the  sea-bottom  between  Iho 
small  Kameni  and  the  island  of  Santorin  has  oo* 
curred.  For,  in  1830.  MM.  Virlet  and  Bory 
found  a  depth  of  only  t}.^  or  four  fathoms  where, 
twenty  years  before,  th«  depth  had  been  fifteen 
fathoms ;  and  this  elevation  had  taken  place  over  a 
limited  area  only  of  800  by  500  yards,  beyood 
which  the  sea  deepened  rapidly  on  all  sides,  nea* 
soning  from  the  analogy  of  Vesuvius,  whose  pieo- 
ent  crater  is  within  the  much  more  extended  cra« 
teriform  depression  of  Soroma,  it  is  contended  by 
Sir  C.  Lyeli,  that  the  islands  of  Santorin,  The* 
rasi,  and  Aspronisi,  which  encircle  the  present 
ffulf,  are  portions  of  a  truncated  cone,  which 
fonnerly  bounded  one  vast  volcanic  crater.  He 
likens  the  formation  of  the  small  islands  in  tho 
interior  of  the  gulf  to  that  of  the  modern  cones  of 
Vesuvius.  By  others  the  archipelago  is  consid- 
ered  to  have  been  **  a  crater  of  elevation"— of  tho 
theory  involved  in  which  expression  more  will  bo 
said  hereafter.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  tho 
southern  part  of  Santorin  is  formed  of  granular 
limestone  and  argiltace<fus  schist ;  the  island  being 
otherwise  entirely  composed  of  volcanic  matter. 
The  two  formations  are  considered  hy  Sir  C.  Lyell 
to  be  quite  independent  of  each  other.  The  vol- 
canic mass  which  composes  the  islands  consists  of 
alternate  beds  of  trachytic  lava  and  tufl^  which  dip 
on  every  side  from  the  centre  of  the  bay  towards 
the  circumference,  and  in  Santorin  present  prec* 
ipices  of  from  800  to  1000  feet  towards  it.  All 
the  islands  are  covered  with  a  white  tufaceods 
rock,  from  fiirty  to  fifty  feet  in  thickness. 

We  now  return  to  the  Vesuvian  type  of  volcanic 
eruption,  of  which  the  following  are  interesting 
examples. 

The  island  of  St.  Philip,  better  known  sinco 
1680  as  Iltrado  Fogo^  (the  Island  of  Fire,)  belonn 
to  the  group  of  Cape  Verde  islands.  It  is  nearly 
circular,  and  has  a  diameter  of  about  fifteen  miles. 
Until  the  year  1680,  it  was  not  suspected  to  con- 
tain within  it  a  destructive  power.  In  that  year, 
however,  a  great  earthquake,  followed  by  a  vol- 
canic eruption,  took  place,  and  so  alanned  the  in- 
habitants, that  some  of  them  passed  over  to  tho 
neighboring  island  of  Brava.  From  that  timo 
until  1799,  the  island  of  Foco  has  sufl^ered  much 
from  volcanic  eruptions.  They  proceed  from  a 
peak  in  the  middle  of  the  island,  which  has  an 
elevation  of  about  9000  feet.  The  eruption  of 
1785  has  been  described  by  Sr.  J.  da  Silva  Feijo, 
in  a  memoir  presented  to  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciencea  at  Lisbon.  He  states  that  a  great  sub- 
terranean commotion,  felt  oyer  the  whole  island, 
and  accompanied  by  the  loudest  thunddr-like  noises, 
was  the  first  sign  of  this  eruption.  The  peak  then 
opened  perpendicularly,  and  having  darted  into  tho 
air,  at  intervals,  columns  of  scorie,  cinders  and 
stones,  closed  again.  Between  the  peak  and  tho 
sea,  on  tho  eaotern  side,  numerous  other  vento 
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made  their  appearance,  whence  flowed  torrents  of 
lava,  as  well  as  'cinders  and  smoke ;  the  latter 
rising  in  the  air,  and  darkeninjf  the  whole  neigh- 
borhood. The  piincipal  mouths  were  at  the  base 
of  the  peak  on  the  eastern  side,  and  gave  rise  to 
four  new  mountains  in  the  same  line.  These  new 
elevations  also  opened  vertically,  and  threw  out 
immense  quantities  of  lava,  which,  descending  to- 
wards the  east,  divided  into  two  rivers  of  fire,  one 
of  which  filled  up  a  large  and  very  deep  valley, 
and  the  other  overflowed  a  wide  plain,  where  there 
were  houses  and  plantations.  These  were  for  the 
most  part  overwhelmed.  The  str»iams  which 
flowed  from  vents  nearer  the  sea  also  inundated  a 
large  portion  of  land ;  some  entered  the  sea,  and 
formed  a  rocky  projection  of  considerable  height, 
where  formerly  there  hflfijioen  a  bay  of  from  thirty 
to  forty  feet  in  depth.  This  eruption  lasted  thirty- 
two  days. 

A  subsequent  eruption  of  the  same  mountain 
fin  1799)  has  been  described  by  Dr.  Castilho. 
The  second  eruption  began  as  usual  by  subterra- 
nean thunder,  when  a  great  vent  opened  on  the 
skirts  of  the  peak,  giving  issue  to  smoke,  cinders 
and  sand,  and  producing  such  an  obscurity  that 
the  sun  seemed  to  have  set.  Half  an  hour  after- 
wards it  began  to  rain  sand,  which  covered  the 
whole  island  to  a  depth  of  from  four  to  five  inches. 
A  mixture  of  sand  and  cinden  reached  the  island 
of  Maio,  distant  nearly  ninety  miles.  During  the 
night  the  whole  island  appeared  illuminated,  and 
it  was  perceived  in  the  town,  at  a  distance  of 
twenty-one  miles  from  the  volcano,  that  a  great 
quantity  of  lava  had  begun  to  flow  from  the  vent 
which  had  previously  ejected  only  cindera  and 
sand.  The  current  flowed  for  twenty-seven  days. 
It  broke  up  large  stones  in  its  course,  and  filled  up 
m  river,  converting  it,  by  the  cooling  of  the  lava, 
into  an'  oblong  elevation.  It  carried  away  many 
houses  as  well  as  cattle,  and  destroyed  farms. 
Finally  it  entered  the  sea  at  a  distance  of  about 
thirty  feet.  A  bay  was  also  formed  where  for- 
merly there  had  been  a  beach. 

We  conclude  this  sketch  of  volcanic  eruptions  by 
mentioning  the  catastrophe  which  occurred  in 
1772,  in  the  island  of  Java,  when  part  of  Papan- 
dayang,  one  of  the  loftiest  volcanoes  in  the  island, 
suddenly  fell  in,  carrying  with  it  about  ninety 
square  miles  of  ground.  Forty  villages  were 
destroyed  on  the  occasion ;  some  being  engulfed, 
and  others  covered  up  by  ejected  matter.  Nearly 
3000  of  the  inhabitants  are  said  to  have  perished. 

The  number,  geographical  distribution,  and 
HEIGHTS  of  the  volcanoes  now  in  action  next  de- 
mand our  attention.  So  long  as  part  of  the  earth 
remains  unexplored  by  scientific  persons,  the  actual 
number  of  volcanoes  must  be  doubtful.  All  the 
calculations  hitherto  made  must  be  regarded  as  ap- 
proximations only  to  the  truth.  Accounts  differ 
as  to  the  number  of  volcanoes,  even  in  parts  of  the 
world  fully  explored :  some  travellen  classing  as 
extinct,  mountains  which  othera  regard  as  active ; 
some  giving  as  separate  volcanoes  what  others 
class  as  vents  subsidiary  to  some  central  mountain. 
Mr.  Johnson*  gives  the  total  number  of  active 
Tolcanoes  as  270,  which  is  probably  the  best  approx- 
imation. Of  this  number,  about  three  fourths  oc- 
cupy the  islands  or  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  ocean. 
A  large  number  (about  sixty)  are  found  in  the  In- 
dian ocean,  occupying  the  Sundm  Islands.    The 
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Atlantic  ocean  and  Europe  together  number  (bar- 
teen  or  fifteen.  Two  volcanic  mountains  are 
believed  (on  the  testimony  of  Chinese  authorities) 
to  exist  in  the  Thian  Shan  mountains,  in  Central 
Asia.  In  the  Elbura  chain  of  mountains  to  the 
south  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  a  lofty  peak — the  Peak 
of  Demavend — is  said  to  be  an  active  volcano. 
The  Island  of  Zibbel  Teir  in  the  Arabian  Gulf, 
and  that  of  Orrous  in  the  Pereisn  Gulf,  are  also 
said  to  have  exhibited  volcanic  activity. 

There  is  no  certainty  of  the  existence  of  any 
active  volcanoes  on  the  continent  of  Africa.  The 
islands  of  Bourbon  on  its  eastern  side,  and  the 
islands  of  the  South  Atlantic  (noticed  below)  on  i^ 
western,  contain  active  volcanoes. 

The  arrangement  of  the  volcanoes  in  the  basin  of 
the  Pacific,  may  be  compared  to  the  letter  Q,  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  letter  being  formed  by  the 
volcanoes  of  the  American  continent,  and  the  left- 
hand  by  those  which  skirt  the  Asian  continent  and 
Australia,  bending  round  again  towards  the  point 
whence  they  began. 

The  volcanoes  of  South  America  are  arranged  in 
linear  groups.  They  commence  with  the  Chilian 
group,  in  lat.  42°.  The  most  southern  of  this 
group  is  Mount  Osnrno ;  the  most  northern,  May po, 
which  is  not  far  from  Santiago.  Villarica,  a  vol- 
cano in  constant  activity,  belongs  to  the  group, 
which  embraces  at  least  five  well-authenticated 
cases  of  active  volcanoes.  Just  on  the  skirts  of 
this  district,  in  south  lat.  32^  39^,  occore  the  Ne- 
vado  Aconcagna,  which  exceeds  24,000  feet  in 
height,  and  is  probably  the  highest  in  the  world. 
Between  33^  and  23°  south  lat.,  there  do  not  occur 
any  active  vents. 

The  next  centre  of  volcanic  power  is  in  Bolivia, 
between  19^  lO'  and  le""  20",  where  the  Andes 
change  their  direction  from  being  parallel  to  the 
meridian  to  one  making  an  angle  of  45°  with  that 
line.  The  mountains  enclose  the  table-land  of 
Zitacaca,  and  rise  to  immense  elevations.  The 
Nevado  de  Sorata,  not  an  active  volcano,  but  the 
second  highest  mountain  in  South  America,  is 
found  among  them.  Sehama  and  Somarape,  whioh 
give  slight  symptoms  of  activity,  also  belong  to 
the  group.  The  volcano  of  Anguipa  is  found  on 
the  southern  extremity  of  Peru,  in  lat  16°  24'. 

We  must  pass  over  13°  of  latitude  to  reach  the 
next  group  of  active  mountains.  They  extend  in  a 
meridional  line  over  3|°,  and  are  found  on  both 
sides  of  the  equator.  The  Peak  of  Sangay  is  the 
most  southern,  and  that  of  Pastos  the  most  north- 
ern volcano  of  the  group.  Six  of  them  surround 
the  uble-land  of  Quito— Cayambe,  Cotopaxi,  Rich- 
incha,  Antisana,  L' Altar,  and  Tunguragua.  Cay- 
ambe, whose  summit  is  19,535  feet  above  the  sea, 
situated  on  the  equatorial  line.  Cotopaxi  is  a  most 
formidable  mountain,  by  the  frequency  and  magni- 
tude of  its  eruptions.  To  the  north  of  the  equator 
occur  Imbabura,  Chiles,  Cumbal,  Tuqueres,  Pas- 
tos, Sotara,  and  Purace. 

We  now  pass  to  that  portion  of  territory  lyins 
between  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  and  the  Isthmus  of 
Tchuantepec,  which  is  called  Central  America. 
It  is  divided  into  three  distinct  parts — Costarica, 
Honduras,  and  Nicaragua,  and  Guatemala — each 
of  whioh  has  a  share  of  the  thirty-nine  active  vol- 
caqoea  which  occupy  the  whole.  These  volcanic 
mountains  are  generally  lower  than  those  of  the 
southern  continent,  and  they  are  remarkably  active. 
The  district  of  Guatemala  contains  seventeen  vol- 
canic vents.  The  citiea  pf  Old  and  New  Guate- 
mala are  situated  at  the  foot  of  three  of  the  mqst 
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considerable— Agna,  Pacayo,  and  Faego.  The 
former  pours  out  boiling  water  and  atones,  and  has 
twice  destroyed  the  old  city.  The  lake  of  Nica- 
ragua is  separated  from  the  Pacific  by  a  Hoe  of 
active  volcanoes. 

The  Tolcanoes  hitherto  noticed  have  generally 
been  arranged  in  a  line  with  the  great  chain  of  the 
Andes.  The  Mexican  volcanoes,  which  oome  next 
under  notice,  occupy  a  transverse  position — and 
stretch  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  at 
en  average  distance  of  about  sixteen  niiles  south 
of  the  city  of  Mexico.  According  to  Humboldt 
there  are  only  five  active  volcanoes  in  Mexico — 
Tustla,  Orizaba,  PopocatapetlfJoruIlo,  and  Colima. 
Later  authorities  add  to  these  Iztaccihuatl  and  To- 
luea.  The  peak  of  Orizaba  is  constantly  in  a  state 
•of  iij^nition,  and  from  its  appearance,  when  seen  at 
a  distance,  it  has  obtained  from  the  Indians  the 
name  of  the  *'  Mountain  Star.'* 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  active  volcanoes  occur 
in  California.  One,  St.  Helens,  is  found  on  the 
banks  of  the  Columbia  river.  Another,  Mount 
Edgcumbe,  occurs  in  about  north  latitude  66°. 
Whether  Buen  Tempo  and  Mount  Eliss,  still  fur- 
ther north,  are  active  volcanoes,  is  doubtful. 

A  region  of  great  volcanic  activity  next  occurs. 
It  extends  over  the  peninsulas  of  Alayska  and 
Kamtschatka  and  the  Aleutian  Islands.  It  has 
been  estimated  to  contain  at  least  fifty-seven  active 
▼olcanoes. 

The  volcanic  girdle  next  includes  the  Karile 
islands,  in  which  eighteen  active  volcanoes  are 
reckoned.  The  islands  composing  the  empire  of 
Japan  contain  a  still  greater  number.  A  few  vol- 
canoes, which  occur  in  small  islands  lying  to  the 
south  of  Japan,  connect  the  Japanese  group  with 
the  volcanoes  of  the  Philippine  islands,  and  the 
Moluccas.  Thence  branches  off  the  remarkable 
chain  of  volcanoes  beginninir  with  the  island  of 
Timorlant,  passing  through  Java  and  Sumatra,  and 
ending  at  Barren  Island  ifi  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 
The  greater  part  of  these  vents  lie  between  7°  and 
9°  south  latitude,  and  the  volcanic  forces  are  very 
energetic.  The  island  of  Java,  whera  thirty  active 
Tolcanoes  are  reckoned  by  some,  and  thirty-eight 
by  others,  has  suffered  from  eruptions  of  unusual 
frequency  and  magnitude.  The  mountains,  which 
rise  to  great  elevations,  are  detached  and  situated 
on  the  eastern  part  of  the  island.  Some  are  in 
perpetual  ignition.  Oue  has  a  large  crater  filled 
with  boiling  water. 

Returning  to  the  Molucca  islands,  we  find 
the  volcanic  chain  continuing  eastward  through 
the  northern  part  of  New  Guinea,  through  New 
Britain  New  Ireland,  and  the  Solomon  islands. 
Theoce  it  turns  south-east  towards  New  Zealand, 
.with  which  it  is  connected  by  volcanoes  in  the 
New  Hebrides. 

*  Besides  the  immense  loop  thus  formed  by  the 
▼olcanoes  which  fringe  the  Pacific,  there  are  other 
volcanoes  scattered  over  islands  in  the  interior  of 
the  basin.  Almost  all  the  islands  of  the  Pacific 
which  attain  a  considerable  height  are  of  volcanic 
origin.  The  Friendly  islands,  the  Sandwich 
islands,  the  Lad  rones,  and  the  Galapagos  islands 
are  subject  to  volcanic  eruptions.  The  antarctic 
continent,  discovered  by  Sir  James  Ross,  is  vol- 
canic. In  latitude  TP  31',  and  longitude  167°  1', 
a  mountain  was  discovered  which  discharged  dense 
columns  of  black  smoke.  Ita  altitude  was  12,367 
ftet.  It  has  been  named  Mount  Erebus.  An  ap- 
parently extinct  crater  near  to  it,  of  almest  equal 
elevation,  waa  named  ^oont  Terror. 


The  volcanoes  of  Europe  consist  of  three  groups 
— the  Italian,  the  Icelandic,  and  the  group  of  San- 
torin.  The  first  consists  uf  Etna,  Vesuvius,  Strom- 
boli  and  Epomeo,  the  last  being  situated  on  the 
island  of  Ischia,  and  not  having  oroken  out  since 
thevear  1308. 

The  Icelandic  group  comprehends  the  two 
islands  of  Iceland  and  Jan  Meyen.  On  the  former 
are  reckoned  six  volcanoes,  one  of  which,  Kraabla, 
is  in  constant  activity,  and  on  the  latter,  one!  The 
third  group  has  already  been  fully  noticed. 

It  remains  to  notice  the  volcanoes  of  the  south- 
em  Atlantic  ocean  and  those  in  the  West  IndiA 
islands.  The  Azores,  Canaries  and  Cape  Verde 
islands,  situated  almost  on  the  same  parallel  of 
longitude,  contain  active  volcanoes.  Among  thf 
West  Indian  islands  active  volcanoes  occur  on  St. 
Vincent,  Guadaloupe,  and  St.  Christopher,  besidea* 
some  active  ones  on  some  of  the  other  islands. 

It  has  oAen  been  noticed,  that,  with  hardly  any 
exceptions,  the  active  volcanoes  of  the  world  are 
found  either  on  islands,  or,  if  on  continents,  in 
situations  near  the  sea-shore.  There  are,  it  is 
true,  exceptions  to  this  rule,  both  in  Central  Asia 
and  in  America.  But  it  is  thought  to  remove  the 
objection  in  the  former  case,  that  those  mountains 
are  situated  in  the  neighborhood  of  large  lakes.  If^ 
the  latter  case,  also,  though  some  of  the  volcanoes 
are  distant  100  miles  or  more  from  the  sea,  the 
chain  of  which  they  form  a  part  can  be  traced  to 
near  proximity  with  it.  ^  The  same  rule  appears  to 
hold  good  in  regard  also  to  the  seats  of  extinct 
igneous  action.  Th^  ancient  volcanoes  of  Au- 
vergne,  of  the  Rhine  Valley,  of  Hungary  and 
Transylvania,  and  of  the  Cuejemean  islands  were 
neighboring  to  wide  expanses  of  fresh  water,  or  Ui 
the  sea,  when  the  powers  now  extinct  were  active. 
It  is  also  deserving  of  notice  that  earthquakes  ap-» 
pear  to  follow  the  same  law  of  geographical  distri^ 
bution  as  volcanoes.  **  Almost  all  the  great  earth^ 
quakes,*'  says  Mrs.  Somerville,*  "have  thei^ 
origin  in  the  bed  of  the  ocean  ;*'  and,  where  this  is 
not  the  case,  they  generally  have  their  seat  near 
the  coast. 

The  heights  of  sixty-three  principal  volcanoes 
of  the  world  have  been  given  by  Mr.  Johnston  in 
his  "  Physical  Atlas,*'  namely,  in 

Europe  and  Atlantic  islands, 9 

Asia  and  neighboring  islands, 14 

North  America  (including  Mexico,)     ...  it 

Csntral  America, 10 

South  America, 11 

Australia  and  Polynesia, 7 

The  heights  of  these  volcanoes  may  be  thus  con- 
veniently arranged :  — 

BUaOPX  AND  ATLAHTIC  ISLANDS — WlirX. 


Fc«t. 

12,000-|-  ...  One 
10,000-4- ...  One 


>  The  peak  of  Tenerifle,  whose  ex- 

)     act  height  is  12,182  ft. 

)  Mount  Etna,  the  exact  height  bein'g 

S      10,874  ft. 
9,000-1-  ...  One ...  Fogo,  in  the  Gape  de  Verdes. 
7,000- -> ...  One  ...  Pico,  in  the  Azores. 
6,000-  -  ...  One  ...  Mt.  Bereen  in  Island  of  Jan  Meyen. 
6,000-  -  ...  Two ...  Mt.  Heclaand  KAtlugia in  Iceland. 
3,0004- ...  One  ...  Vesuvius,  exact  height  3,948  ft. 
2,000-f-  ...  One  ...  Stromboli. 

ASIA   AND  NaiOHBOBINO  ISLANDS — rOVaTXBN. 

nnA_i-      r«_,^  )  One  of  thess   is  found  in   Karo« 
is,oeo-t- ...  1^0  J     tsdhatka,  the  other  in  Sumatra. 

U,00O-f-  ...  One  ...  Demavend. 

*  Physical  Geography. 


18,000-4-... 

it,ooo--- ... 

0,000--.., 
8,000-[-... 

T.OOO-f-... 

69S-f-  ... 
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Sumatra. 


17,000+..- Three  > 


16,000-}-... 

M,000-{-... 

t3,0004-... 
4,000-1-..  . 

3,000-|-... 
l,000-^-... 


Two ...  In  Java  and  Kamtschatka. 

Two  ...  In  Soroback  island  &  Kamtschatka. 

)  One  of  these  is  the  Volcano  of  Tom- 
Three  >     boro,  on  the  Island  of  Sombawa; 

)     the  other  two  are  in  Java. 
One  ...  Zibbel  Teir. 

VOaTH   AMBBICA — TWBLVB. 

These  are  Mt.  Elias,  on  the  north- 
west coast  of  North  America, 
about  which  being  an  active  vol- 
cano some  donbt  ezista ;  and  the 
two  Mexican  volcanoes  of  Popo- 
catanetl  and  Orizaba. 

Iztaccihuatl  and  Toluca,  both  Mex- 
ican volcanoes. 

Buen  Tempo,  situated  between  Mt. 
Elias  and  Mt.  Edgcnmbe. 

The  two  peaks  of  Mt.  Amilpas. 

JoruUo. 

One  of  these  belongs  to  the  Aleu- 
tian Islands;  the  other  is  Mount 
Edgcumbe. 

In  the  Aleutian  Islands. 


Two 

One 

Two ... 
One  ... 

Two 

One 


CENTBAL  AMBBICA   AND  THB   ADJACBKT   ISLAlTDi — 

TBN. 


U,000-4- 

15,000-  - 

12,000-  - 

11,000-- 

»,00O-- 

5,000-- 

8,000-- 

r,ooo-- 


«!,000-|-... 
^,000--... 
19,000--... 
18,000--... 
17,000--... 
16,000--,.. 
15,000--... 
13,000--... 
T,000-|-... 


One  ...Zolima. 

One  ...Agua. 

One  ...Atitlan. 

One  ...Trasu,  or  Volcano de  Cartago. 

Two... In  Guatemala. 

Two... In  St.  Vincent,  and  Gaudaloupe. 

One  ...Mt.  Misery,  in  St.  Christopher's. 

One  ...  Izalco.* 

BOVTH   AMBBICA — BLBVBK. 

Two  ...Somarape  and  Sehama. 

One  ...Arequlpa. 

One  ...Antisana. 

One  ...Cotopaxi. 

One  ...Chipicani. 

One  ...Tungaragua. 

Two  ...Cumbal  and  Pichincha. 

One  ...Antuco. 

One  ...Osorno. 


AUSTBALIA   AND   POLTNBSIA — BBVBIT. 

•  9  nnA_L.       »p«r«  I  These  are  situated  in  the  Island 
13.0004-.. .Two  ^     of  Hawaii. 

U.OOO+...Two(Mount^Er^^^^^^^  (in 

*5a:::  ^11    \  '^  Hawaii. 

454-1- ."  ^^^  ...Tanna,  in  the  New  Hebrides. 

Onoitting  the  irregularly  active  voloanie  centre 
of  Santorin  and  the  volcano  of  Epomeo,  which  has 
only  once  broken  out  within  record,  we  may  con- 
sider the  active  volcanoes  of  Europe  to  be  three. 
The  volcanoes  of  the  world  amount,  as  before 
stated,  to  270.  Comparing  the  heights  of  Vesu- 
vius and  Etna  (Stromboli  is  lower  than  either) 
with  the  Other  heights  just  given,  we  find  that  out 
of  sixty-three  elevations,  there  are  thirty-two 
which  exceed  Etna,  and  fifty-two  surpassing  Ve- 
suvius. The  mean  height  of  Vesuvius  and  Etna 
is  7,411  feet.  The  mean  height  of  the  sixty-one 
others  is  10,677  feet.  Mounts  Somarape  and  Se- 
hama are  more  than  twice  the  height  of  Mount 
Etna,  and  more  than  five  times  that  of  Vesuvius. 

*  The  great  difference  between  the  height  given  by 
Mr.  Johnston  to  this  mountain  and  that  given  by  Mr. 
Stephens,  may  probablv  be  accounted  for  by  the 
keights  having  been  taken  at  different  times.  We 
nay  here  remark,  however,  that  authorities  seldom 
quite  agree  regardbg  the  height  of  mountains. 


Respecting  the  average  freqneney  of  Toleanie 
eruptions  on  the  globe,  it  may  be  ststed  that,  ac- 
cording to  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  about  fifty  eiuptions 
occurred  during  the  last  century  within  the  five 
European  volcanic  districts  of  Vesuvius,  Etna, 
Li  pari  Isles,  Santorin,  and  Iceland.  Computing 
these  to  be  sbout  one  fourth  of  the  volcsnic 
groups  of  the  gldie,  which  latter  are  considered  to 
have  about  an  equal  activity,  he  reckons  that  about 
two  thousand  vulcanic  eruptions  occur  on  the  globe 
in  the  course  of  a  century  ;  or  about  twenty  every 
year. 

The  reader  having  learned  from  what  preoedea 
the  general  distribution  of  the  volcsnoes  of  the 
world,  and  the  heisrhts  which  the  most  remarkaUa 
of  them  attain,  and  having  gained  a  general  idea 
of  the  phenomena  exhibited  during  eruptions,  will 
be  interested  in  the  following  outlines  of  narimtivea 
of  the  ascent  of  two  among  the  highest  volcanie 
mountains  in  the  world — Popocataptl  in  Mexico, 
and  Manna  Loa  in  Hawaii,  (one  of  the  Sandwich 
islands.)  It  will  thus  appear  in  what  state  these 
mountains  are  generally  found. 

Popocatepetl,  or  the  smoke-mountain,  is  the 
highest  volcanic  mountain  of  the  Mexican  group. 
Its  elevation  exceeds  17,000  feet.  It  is  situated 
about  fifty  miles  to  the  east-south-east  of  the  city 
of  Mexico.  It  is  in  the  shape  of  a  tnmcated  cone. 
It  is  situated  on  the  edge  of  the  elevated  plateau  oo 
which  the  city  of  Mexico  stands.  On  one  side, 
therefore,  it  rises  almost  from  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  on  the  other  from  an  already  high  plateau. 
The  appearances  of  the  two  sides  of  the  roountsin 
correspond  to  their  diflference  of  position.  The 
whole  of  the  north-west  side  is  clotned  below  the 
snow-line  with  forests  of  firs,  which  mingle  at  the 
foot  with  com,  maize  and  the  other  European  plants 
which  are  cultivated  at  that  elevation.  On  the 
opposite  side,  also,  occurs  s  zone  of  forest  trees  ; 
but  below  it  other  xones  occur,  which  change  at 
almost  every  step  you  descend,  till  in  the  valley 
itself,  the  region  of  the  cactus,  the  sugar-cane, 
and  the  palm  would  be  reached.  The  snow-line  ia 
lower  on  the  northern  than  on  the  southern  side. 

In  October,  1519,  Cortezand  his  army  passed  by 
Popocatapetl ;  they  were  then  on  their  way  to  b^ 
siege  the  capital  of  Mexico.  Attracted  by  the 
novelty  of  a  huge  mountain  discharging  smoke,  he 
sent  ten  of  his  most  courageous  soldiers  to  **  find 
out  the  secret."  They  did  not  succeed,  however, 
in  reaching  the  summit,  owing  to  the  snow  and 
the  discharge  of  cinders.  Subsequently,  in  1529, 
after  the  capture  of  the  city,  the  Spaniards  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  the  crater ;  and,  either  from  this 
or  some  other  volcanic  mountain,  sulphur  was  pro- 
cured for  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder.  Cortes, 
in  one  of  his  letters  to  his  sovereign,  states  this  to 
have  been  efiected  by  letting  a  man  tied  to  a  cord 
down  into  the  crater.  Humboldt,  who  records 
theae  facts,  further  relates  that  a  certain  Domini- 
can, Blasde  Inena,  armed  with  an  iron  spoon  and 
pail,  caused  himself  to  bie  lei  down  in  an  osier 
basket  into  the  crater  of  the  Cerro  de  Massaya,  in 
Granada,  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  gold.  To 
what  extent  he  would  have  enriched  himself,  wo 
are  left  to  infer,  his  pail  having  unfortunately  been 
melted  by  the  heat.  What  became  of  the  spoon 
we  are  not  informed ;  the  osier  basket  reached  the 
top  with  difficulty,  bringing  a  poorer,  hut  perhaps 
wiser,  man.  The  dean  of  the  chapter  of  the  town 
of  Leon  obtained  formal  permission  from  the  court 
of  Madrid  **  to  open  the  same  volcano,  and  to  gather 
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the  gold  which  it  contained."    It  does  not  appear, 
however,  what  success  attended  his  operations. 

It  was  from  the  southern  side  that,  in  the  year 
1834,  Baron  Gros,  secretary  to  the  French  legatiort 
at  Mexico,  M.  de  Gerolt,  Consul-general  forPrus- 
sia,  and  Mr.  Efferton,  an  English  artist,  com- 
menced their  arduous  duty  of  ascending  Popocatr 
apetl.  The  expedition  started,  says  Baron  Gros, 
at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning : — 

At  three,  we  had  arrived  at  the  limits  of  vegetation, 
whioh  we  reached  by  almost  beaten  tracks,  having  had 
occasion  to  use  oar  axes  in  one  place  only.  To  any 
one  acqttuuted  with  the  Alps,  I  need  not  say  one  word 
of  those  stupendous  forests  of  oak,  or  fir,  and  of  laroh, 
which  must  be  traversed  ;  they  are  alike  in  both  henu 
ispheres,  save  at  the  foot  of  this  mountain  are  to  be 
ibund  numerous  flocks  of  guooamaias,  large  green 
parrots  with  green  heads.  There  are  also  in  the 
Ibrests  a  small  species  of  lion,  jaguars,  wolves,  stags. 
roes,  and  a  great  quantity  of  wild  cats  ;  but  we  did 
not  see  a  single  one  of  all  these  animals.  In  proper- 
tion  as  we  ascended  into  the  wood,  the  firs  became  less 
frequent  and  of  smaller  sise.  Near  the  sands  they  are 
all  more  or  less  stunted  ;  and  all  their  branches  bend 
down  to  earth  as  if  they  sought  lower  down  air  less 
rarefied.  *  •  *  From  the  moment  the  wood  is  left 
behind,  nothing  is  to  be  seen  up  to  the  third  part  of 
the  volcanic  cone,  but  an  immense  extent  of  violet- 
colored  sand,  so  fine  in  some  places  that  the  wind 
ruffles  the  surface  of  it  with  the  perfect  regularity  of  a 
xipple  on  the  waters.  Blocks  of  red  porphyry  are 
scattered  up  and  down,  and  break  the  monotony  of  the 
spectacle.  The  top  of  the  undulations  formed  by  the 
sand  is  covered  over  by  an  immense  quantity  of  little 
▼ellowish  pumice-stones,  which  the  winds  appear  to 
have  gathered  there  in  heaps  ;  and  along  these  sands 
ran  in  fiirrows,  till  they  are  lost  in  the  forest,  some 
soorisB  of  volcanic  rocks  descending  from  the  masses 
of  porphyry  and  black  hiva  which  form  the  top  of  the 
mountain.  The  most  elevated  part  of  the  volcano  is 
entirely  covered  with  snow,  and  this  snow  seems  the 
more  purely  white  that  the  hortion  along  which  it  lies 
is  of  a  blue  so  deep  as  almost  to  be  black. 

The  baron  and  his  party  passed  the  night  on  the 
borders  of  the  forest,  setting  offagain  at  three  o'clock 
on  the  following  morning.  The  usual  sensations 
experienced  by  persons  who  ascend  to  great  eleva- 
tions are  recorded  by  Baron  Gros.  He  also  adds : — 
*'  It  was  necessary  to  cry  very  loud  in  order  to  be 
heard  at  a  distance  of  twenty  paces.  Indeed,  the 
air  at  that  height  was  so  rarefied,  that  I  tried  in 
vain  to  whistle,  and  Mr.  Egerton  had  the  ffreatest 
difficulty  in  extracting  any  sounds  from  a  horn  he 
had  brought  with  him."  At  three  o^clock,  the 
baron  and  his  two  companions  had  reached  the 
summit  of  the  volcano,  which  proved  to  be  the 
brink  of  the  crater  : — 

The  crater  (says  Baron  Gros)  is  an  immense  golf, 
almost  circular,  having  a  deep  depreeston  on  the  north 
side,  and  some  spiracles  on  the  south.  It  might  be 
about  a  league  in  circumference,  and  nine  hundred  or 
a  thousand  feet  in  perpendicular  depth.  The  walls  of 
the  gulf  were  peaked.  They  distinctly  present  three 
large  horixontal  strata,  intersected  perpendicularly 
and  almost  at  equal  distances  by  block  and  grayish 
lines.  The  bottom  is  a  fUnnel,  formed  by  successive 
eonvulsions,  still  occurring  almost  daily.  The  inside 
edge,  from  the  surface  to  about  fifteen  or  twenty  feet 
lower,  is  a  moss  of  red,  black,  or  whitish,  very  thin 
strata,  upon  which  rest  the  blocks  of  volcanic  rocks 
yet  destined  to  fiill  into  the  crater.  Its  walls  are 
yellowish,  and  present  at  first  glance  the  appearance 
of  a  limestone  quarry.  The  bottom  and  the  inclined 
plane  of  the  fdnnel  are  covered  with  an  immense 
qnaatity  of  blocks  of  sulphnr,  perfiwtly  pore.    From 


this  abyss  are  emitted,  whirling  round  with  the  fbroe 
of  a  whirlwind,  masses  of  white  exhalations,  whidk 
disperse  when  they  attain  half  the  height  of  the 
inside  of  the  crater.  Some  apertures  in  the  declivity 
of  the  fUnnel  project  these  also,  as  do  Ukewise  seven 
large  fissures  which  are  between  the  strata  forming 
the  edge  of  the  crater  ;  but  these  lost  vapors  do  not 
rise  higher  than  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  The  apertures 
at  bottom  are  circular  and  surrounded  by  a  large 
zone  of  pure  sulphur.  *  «  *  The  disengagement  of 
the  sulphurous  gas  is  so  considerable  that  we  were 
greatly  incommoded  by  it  at  the  top  of  the  voloanoi 
*  *  *  The  outward  edge  of  the  crater  is  entirely 
devoid  of  snow,  but  in  the  inside  where  the  sun  has^  no 
power,  a  considerable  number  of  stalactites  of  ice  are 
found  hanging  down  to  where  the  third  stratum 
begins.  The  summit  of  the  volcano  is  a  small  plat- 
form of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  in  diameter,  where  the 
same  violet-colored  sand  is  found,  which  is  in  sudft 
abundance  at  the  base  of  the  cone,  and  the  heat  of 
which  is  sensible  to  the  touch. 

The  island  of  Hawaii,  or  Owyhee,  is  the  largest 
of  the  Sandwich  Islands ;  it  is  of  an  irregular 
sha))e,  being  about  one  hundred  miles  long  from 
north  to  south,  and  eighty  miles  wide  in  the  broadest 
part.  The  interior  of  the  island  consists  of  a  table- 
land 8000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  on  the 
edges  of  which  are  situated  the  three  volcanic 
mountains  of  Mauna  Kea  on  the  east,  Maona  Loa 
at  the  south-western  corner,  and  Mauna  Hualalai 
on  the  western  side,  the  two  last  beinp  still  active. 

The  ever  active  volcanic  crater  of  Kilanea  occu- 
pies a  shoulder,  or  terrace,  on  the  eastern  slope  of 
Mauna  Loa.  Mauna  Loa  was  ascended,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1840,  by  a  party  belonging  to  the  United 
States  Exploring  Expedition,  and  it  is  from  the 
narrative  of  that  expedition  that  the  following  no-< 
tice  is  taken.  The  height  of  this  mountain  is  given 
by  them  as  13,760  feet.  After  considerable  labor 
the  platform  on  which  Kilanea  is  situated,  at  a 
height  of  about  4000  feet  above  the  sea,  was  at- 
tained. At  this  point  Mauna  Loa  rose  up  in  all 
its  proportions. 

The  whole  dome  appeared  of  a  bronie  color,  and  its 
uninterrupted  smooth  outline  was  relieved  against  the 
deep  blue  of  a  tropical  sky.  Masses  of  clouds  were 
floating  around  it,  throwing  their  shadowf  distinctly 
on  its  sides,  to  which  they  jrave  occasional  relief  and 
variety.  There  was  a  bluish  haze  resting  *on  the 
plain,  that  apparently  gave  it  great  distance,  thou^ 
this  was  partially  counteracted  by  the  distinctivenese 
of  the  dome. 

The  party  now  approached  the  crater  of  Kilanea. 

Vapor  issuing  from  numerous  cracks  showed  that 
we  were  passing  over  ground  beneath  which  fire  was 
raging.  The  rushing  of  the  wind  past  us  was  as  if  it 
were  drawn  inwards  to  support  the  combustion  of 
some  mighty  confiagration.  When  the  edge  is  reached, 
the  extent  of  the  cavity  becomes  apparent,  and  its 
depth  became  sensible  by  comparison  with  the  figures 
of  some  of  our  party  who  had  already  descended.  Hie 
vastness  thus  made  sensible  transfixes  the  mind  with 
astonishment,  and  every  instant  the  impression  of 
grandeur  and  magnitude  increases.  To  give  on  idea 
of  its  capacity,  the  city  of  New  York  might  be  pUced 
within  it,  and  when  at  its  bottom  would  be  hardly 
noticed  ;  for  it  is  three  and  a  half  miles  long,  two  and 
a  half  wide,  and  qver  a  thousand  feet  deep.  A  blaol: 
ledge  surrounds  it  at  the  depth  of  660  feet,  and  thtoce 
to  the  bottom  is  884  feet.  The  bottom  looks,  in  the 
day  time,  like  a  heap  of  smonldering  ruins.  The 
descent  to  the  ledge  appears  to  the  sight  a  short  aad 
easy  task,  but  it  takes  an  hour  to  accomplish.  *  *'  ^ 
All  usual  ideas  of  volcanic  OFaters  are  dissipated  apo9 
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dreeing  this.  There  ifl  no  elevated  cone,  no  igneous 
inatter,  or  rocks  ejected  heyond  the  rim.  The  hnSka  ap- 
pear as  if  built  of  massiTe  blocks,  which  are  in  places 
clothed  with  ferns,  nourished  by  the  issuing  vapors. 
What  is  wonderfhl  in  the  day  becomes  ten  times  more 
•0  by  night.  The  immense  pool  of  cherry-red  liquid 
l&va,  in  a  state  of  violent  ebullition,  illuminates  the 
whole  expanse,  and  flows  in  all  directions  like  water, 
Irhile  an  illuminated  dottd  hangs  over  it  like  a  vast 
canopy. 

The  crater  contains  two  lakes  of  liquid  lava,  the 
Ikr^er  of  which  is  estimated  at  1500  feet  long,  and 
1000  wide.  At  a  height  of  500  feet  above  the 
laij^er  lake  the  light  was  so  strong  that  the  smallest 
print  could  be  read. 

■ 

I  was  struck  (says  the  narrator)  with  the  absence 
•f  any  noise,  except  a  low  murmuring,  like  that  which 
is  heard  IVom  the  boiling  of  a  thick  liquid.  The  ebul- 
lition was  (as  is  the  cose  where  the  heat  is  applied  to 
one  side  of  a  vessel)  most  violent  near  the  northern 
iide.  The  vapor  and  steam  that  were  constantly 
escaping  were  so  rarefied  as  not  to  impede  the  view, 
•nd  only  became  visible  in  the  bright  cloud  above  us, 
which  seemed  to  sink  and  rise  alternately.  We  occa- 
sionally perceived  stones,  or  masses  of  red-hot  matter, 
^gected  to  the  height  of  about  seventy  feet,  and  falling 
back  into  the  lake  again.  The  lake  was  apparently 
rising,  and  wanted  but  a  few  feet  of  overflowing  its 
banks.  The  immense  space  which  I  have  described 
the  crater  as  covering,  is  gradually  filled  with  the 
fluid  mass  of  lava  to  a  certain  point,  above  which  the 
walls,  or  the  surrounding  soil,  are  no  longer  able  to 
bear  the  pressure  ;  it  then  finds  vent  by  an  eruption, 
previous  to  which,  however,  a  large  part  that  is  next 
to  the  walls  of  the  crater  has,  in  a  measure,  become 
cooled,  and  remains  fixed  at  the  level  it  has  attained. 
After  the  eruption,  the  central  moss  therefore  alone 
soDsides  three  or  four  hundred  feet,  and  leaves  the 
portion  that  has  become  solid  formings  kind  of  terrace 
PT  shelf ;  this  is  what  constitutes  the  "  black  ledge,*' 
and  is  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  crater. 
Its  surface  is  comparatively  level,  though  somewhat 
aneven,  and  is  generally  coated  with  a  vitreous,  and 
in  some  places  a  scoriaceous  lava,  fh)m  half  an  inch 
lo  an  inch  thick,  very  brittle.  *  •  *  The  crack- 
ling noise  made  in  walking  over  this  crisp  surfkce 
(like  a  coating  of  blue  and  yellow  glass)  resembles 
that  made  by  treading  on  frozen  snow  in  very  cold 
weather.  Here  and  there  are  seen  dark  pits  and 
vaulted  caverns  with  heated  air  rushing  from  them. 
JiOrge  and  extended  cracks  are  passed  over,  the  air 
issuing  fW>m  which,  at  a  temperature  of  180°,  is 
almost  stifling.  Masses  are  surmounted  that  it  would 
seem  as  if  the  accumulated  weight  of  a  few  persons 
would  cause  to  topple  over,  and  plunge  into  the  fiery 
pool  beneath.  •  «  •  From  many  places  on  the 
Slack  ledge  a  bluish  smoke  was  seen  issuing,  smelling 
Strongly  of  sulphur,  and  marked  by  an  efflorescence 
of  a  white  tasteless  powder  among  the  cavities  ;  this 
it  was  difficult  to  detach  without  scalding  the  fingers. 
There  were  many  cracks  where  our  sticks  were  set  on 
^re,  and  some  places  in  the  vaulted  chambers  beneath 
where  the  rock  might  be  seen  red-hot  The  black 
ledge  is  of  various  widths,  from  600  to  2000  feet.  It 
extends  all  around  the  cavity,  but  it  is  seldom  possi- 
Dle  to  pass  around  that  portion  of  it  near  the  burning 
lake,  not  only  on  account  of  the  stifling  fumes,  but  of 
the  intense  heat.  In  returning  from  the  neighborhood 
of  the  lake  to  the  point  where  we  began  the  ascent,  we 
were  one  hour  and  ten  minutes  of  what  we  considered 
liard  walking,  and  in  another  hour  we  i«»aGhed  the 
top  of  the  bank.    •    •    ♦ 

At  the  north-west  angle  of  the  Uaek  ledge  there 
vas  a  descent  to  the  bottom  of  the  crater,  where  a 
bortion  of  the  ledge  had  fallen  in  and  aflbrded  an 
inclined  plane  to  the  bottom.    Two  of  the  party 


succeeded  in  reaching  the  floor  of  the  crater  by  tliis 
means. 

Like  the  Uaok  ledge,  it  was  not  found  to  have  the 
level  and  even  surfiice  it  had  appeared  from  above  to 
possess  ;  hillocks  and  ridges,  firom  twen^  to  thirty 
feet  high,  ran  across  it,  and  were  in  some  places  so 
perpendicular  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  pass  over 
them.  The  distance  they  traversed  below  was  decep- 
tive, and  they  had  no  means  of  ascertaining  it  but  by 
the  time  it  took  to  walk  it,  which  was  upwards  of  two 
hours  from  the  north  extreme  of  the  bottom  to  the 
margin  of  the  large  lake.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to 
reach  this  lake  on  account  of  its  overflowing  at  short 
intervals,  which  does  not  afford  the  fluid  mass  time  to 
cool.  The  nearest  approach  that  any  one  of  the  party 
made  to  it  at  this  time  was  about  fifteen  hundred  or 
two  thousand  feet ;  they  were  then  near  enough  to 
bum  thdr  shoes  and  light  their  sticks  in  the  lava, 
which  had  overflowed  during  the  preceding  night. 
The  smaller  lake  was  well  viewed  from  a  slight  emi- 
nence^ This  lake  was  slightly  in  action  ;  the  globules 
(if  large  masses  of  red  fluid  lava,  several  tons  in 
weight,  can  be  so  called)  were  seen  heaving  up  at 
regular  intervals  six  or  eight  feet  in  height ;  and 
smaller  ones  were  thrown  up  to  a  much  greater  elev»» 
tion.  At  the  distance  of  fifty  feet  no  gases  were  to  bo 
seen,  nor  was  any  steam  evident ;  yet  a  thin  smoke, 
like  vapor,  arose  from  the  whole  fluid  sur&oe:  no 
pufb  of  smoke  were  perceived  at  any  time. 

From  time  to  time  the  surface  of  the  heated  fluid 
would  crack  and  exhibit  a  bright  red  glare.  From 
these  cracks  streams  of  lava  issued,  so  as  gradually 
to  extend  the  boundaries  of  the  lake,  and  to  drive 
the  observers  from  their  position. 

The  exploring  party,  having  satisfied  their 
curiosity  at  the  volcano  of  Kilanea,  proceeded  to 
complete  the  task  of  ascending  Mauna  Loa.  Thi» 
was  not  accomplished  without  difficulty. 

Nothing  (says  the  narrative)  can  exceed  the  deva^ 
tation  of  the  mountain  ;  the  whole  area  of  it  is  one 
mass  of  lava,  that  has  at  one  time  been  thrown  out  in 
a  fluid  state  from  its  terminal  crater.  There  is  no 
sand  or  other  rock  ;  nothing  but  lava,  on  whichever 
side  the  eye  is  turned.  To  appearance  it  is  of  different 
ages  ;  some  of  very  ancient  date,  though  as  yet  not 
decomposed ;  and  the  alternations  of  heat  and  cold, 
with  rain  and  snow,  seem  to  have  united  in  vain  for 
its  destruction* 

A  fall  of  snow  took  place  before  the  summit  was 
reached.  The  thermometer  at  the  summit  stood 
at  15^.  The  view  from  the  summit  is  thus  de- 
scribed : — 

In  the  distance,  [towards  the  north,]  the  island  of 
Mani  emerged  from  and  broke  the  line  of  the  deep  blue 
horizon,  while  its  lower  side  was  dimmed  by  a  whitish 
haze,  that  seemed  to  unite  it  to  the  island  of  HawaiL 
The  same  haze  enveloped  the  hilU  of  Kohala  on  our 
right,  and  the  western  extremity  of  Hawaii.  Nearer 
to  us  was  Hualalai,  up  whose  sides  a  compact  mass 
of  white  fleecy  clouds  was  impelled  by  the  sea-breeze. 
To  our  right,  rose  in  bold  relief  Mauna  Kea,  covered 
with  its  snowy  mantle  ;  and  at  our  feet  was  spread 
out,  between  the  three  great  mountains,  the  black 
plain  of  lava,  overhung  by  a  dusky  pall  of  clouds. 
All  these  features  were  so  blended  into  each  other  by 
the  mist,  as  to  exhibit  a  tone  of  harmony  that  could 
hardly  be  conceived,  considering  the  variety  of  the 
fbrms,  characters,  and  distances  of  the  objects,  and 
which  seemed  to  blend  earth,  sea,  and  sky  into  one. 

The  terminal  crater  is  thus  described  : — 

This  crater,  or  rather  craters— fbr  there  are  two 
separated  by  a  narrow  partition  of  compact  lava  and 
olmkers^is  an  immense  depressbn,  with  an  elevated 
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Wm  about  twenty  miles  in  ofrcamferenoe,  which 
gradually  narrows  by  suocessive  ledges  to  the  depth 
of  eight  or  nine  huncbed  feet  It  has  been  dorfiant 
tor  many  years,  but  is  still  filled  with  fissures  and 
caTems,  which  emit  steam  and  sulphureous  TaporSb 

It  tooli  an  hour  to  descend  to  the  bottom  of  the 
crater,  which  was  effected  (by  some  of  the  party 
only)  on  the  east  side,  among  large  blocks  of  lava. 

There  (says  the  narrative)  they  were  surrounded  by 
huge  clinlcers  and  ridges,  running  generally  north 
and  south  in  lines  across  the  crater ;  between  these 
was  the  pahoihoiy  cft  smooth  lava.  They  passed  over 
these  obstructions  to  the  south-west,  and  found  in 
places  many  salts,  among  which  were  sulphate  of  soda 
and  sulphate  of  lime.  Four  fifths  of  the  way  across 
was  a  hiU  two  hundred  feet  high,  composed  of  scoria 
and  pumice,  with  fissures  emitting  sulphurous  acid 
gas.  To  the  west  was  a  plain  full  of  cracks  and  fis- 
sures, all  emitting  more  or  lees  steam  and  gas.  They 
fbund  the  west  wall  perpendicular  ;  its  lower  strata 
were  composed  of  a  gray  basalt.  For  three  fourths  of 
the  distance  up,  it  had  a  dingy  yellow  color  ;  above 
this  there  are  a  number  of  thin  layers,  apparently 
dipping  to  the  south-west  with  the  slope  of  the  moun- 
tam.  Many  steam-cracks  on  the  north-east  side  were 
also  visited,  fVom  which  fiimes  of  sulphurous  acid  gas 
irars  emitted  ;  no  hydrogen  was  found  in  the  gas, 
which  extinguished  flame  without  producing  explo- 


T}a.rthqt7a.ke8  consist  sonnetimes  in  slight  trem^- 
Uings  of  the  earth ;  at  other  times  the  frround  undu- 
lates like  the  sea.  Oocasiooally  a  sudden  upward 
isotion  is  oommunicated  to  it;  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, a  rotatory  motion  takes  place.  The  two 
latter  are  the  nnost  destructive  forms.  The  undula- 
tions vary  in  height  from  one  inch  to  two  or  three 
feet.  When  the  height  is  great,  very  remarkable 
efifocta  are  produced.  During  the  terrible  earth- 
quake by  which  Calabria  was  devastated  in  1763, 
large  tracts  of  land  were  conveyed  from  their 
•riginal  position  to  distances  of  more  than  half  a 
mile.  Humboldt  mentions,  that,  on  one  occasion, 
furniture  was  carried  from  one  place  and  buried  in 
another,  and  some  persons  were  thrown  across  a 
river  to  a  considerable  height  up  the  opposite  moun- 
tain. During  a  severe  earthquake  in  the  island  of 
Jamaica,  in  i6$)3,  persons  were  swallowed  np  in 
vents  of  the  earth,  and  afterwards  ejected  alive. 
The  same  thing  took  place  in  Calabria.  A  rotatory 
motion  is  produced  where  two  waves,  advancing  in 
»  horizontal  direction,  cross  each  other.  A  curious 
instance  of  thia,  which  took  pl^ce  in  Calabria,  is 
nentioned  by  Sir  C.  Lyell.  The  upper  stones  of 
two  obelisks  in  the  convent  of  S.  Bruno,  in  the 
to^n  of  Stefano  del  Bosco,  were  turned  partially 
round,  while  the  pedestals  remained  in  their  former 
position.  A  similar  effect  was  noticed  by  Mr. 
Darwin  in  the  cathedral  of  Concepcion,  after  the 
earthquake  of  1835. 

We  have  already  stated  that  earthquakes  origi- 
nate most  frequently  in  the  bed  of  the  ocean.  A 
Wave  is  then  generated  in  the  sea  as  well  as  the 
land.  But  the  earth-wave  travels  faster  than  the 
ocean-wave.  The  former  commences  the  destruc- 
tion on  laud,  which  the  latter  arrives  to  complete. 
The  ocean-wave  created  by  the  earthquake  at  Lis- 
bon travelled  to  Barbadoes  at  the  rate  of  7*8  miles 
in  a  minute,  and  to  Portsmouth  at  the  rate  of  a 
little  more  than  two  miles  in  a  minute.  The  speed 
of  the  earth-wave  depends  partly  upon  the  nature 
of  the  strata  through  which  it  has  to  pass. 

^rthquakea  are  generally  preceded  by  loud 
rumbling  noises.  Sometimes  such  noises  are  heard 


fdr  a  long  period,  without  any  earthquake  occur 
ring.  When  the  earthquake  originates  in  the  sea, 
and  is  thence  propagated  to  the  land,  the  sounda, 
being  propagated  through  three  media  of  unequal 
transmissive  pciwer,  produce  a  succession  of  difier- 
ent  sounds.  The  sound  travels  through  the  bed  of 
the  ocean  at  the  rate  of  from  7000  to  10,000  feet  in 
a  second,  and  arrives  before,  or  at  the  same  time 
with  the  earth-wave,  giving  rise  to  hollow  sounds; 
through  the  ocean  the  sound  travels  at  the  late  of 
4700  feet  in  a  second  ;  and  through  the  air,  at  the 
rate  of  1123  feet  in  a  second.  The  two  last  give 
rise  to  a  succession  of  rumbling  sounds  like  disunt 
thunder,  and  they  precede  the  arrival  of  the  ocean- 
wave. 

The  most  extensive  district  where  earthquakes 
occur  is  found  in  the  continents  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
and  has  the  Mediterranean  as  a  centre ;  but  they 
are  most  violent  and  frequent  in  the  continent  of 
South  America ;  and  it  is  a  singular  circumstance 
that,  in  that  continent,  they  are  bounded  to  the 
eastward  by  the  Andean  chain. 

Most  of  the  large  towns  on  the  western  coast  of 
South  America  have  been  destroyed  at  least  once 
by  an  earthquake.  But  perhaps  no  one  place  has 
suffered  so  much  from  volcanic  agency  as  the  old 
town  of  Guatemala,  in  Central  America.  The  first 
town  of  that  name  was  destroyed  by  a  rush  of  water 
from  the  volcano  of  Agua.  In  1542,  it  was  re- 
built ;  but  shortly  after,  an  epidemic,  accompanied 
by  earthquakes,  carried  off  numbers  of  people.  In 
1565,  1575-6-7,  disastrous  earthquakes  occurred. 
In  1586,  the  greater  part  of  the  town  was  reduced 
to  ruins.  In  1651 ,  considerable  damage  was  done ; 
in  1717,  still  greater;  till,  in  1773,  the  whole  town 
was  destroyed.  In  addition  to  these  misfortunes, 
serious  epidemics  occurred  from  time  to  time.  At 
last  the  inhabitants  left  the  place,  and  founded  a 
town  elsewhere.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Stephens 
found  the  old  site  repeopled  in  1839,  and  spoke  to 
an  old  priest  who  had  been  Witness  to  the  last  great 
catastrophe. 

The  town  of  Concepcion,  in  Chili,  has  been  thrice 
destroyed  by  earthquakes.  The  first  time  was  in 
1730,  the  second  in  1750,  and  the  third  on  the  20th 
February,  1835. 

It  happened  that  H.  M.  S.  Beagle  entered  Tal- 
cuhano  (the  port  of  Concepcion)  two  days  after  the 
last  occurrence.  Very  interesting  observations 
were  made  at  the  time,  by  Captain  Fitzroy,  the 
commander  of  the  vessel,  and  by  Mr.  Darwin  who 
accompanied  the  vessel  during  her  five  years' 
cruise,  and  whose  Researches  in  Geology  and 
Natural  History  during  that  period  are  in  the 
hands  of  all  those  interested  in  scientific  travels. 
Before  the  vessel  had  reached  the  port,  abundant 
proof  of  a  disaster  of  a  formidable  kind  presented 
itself—**  the  whole  coast,"  says  Mr.  Darwin, 
"  being  strewed  over  with  timber  and  furniture,  as 
if  a  thousand  great  ships  had  been  wrecked."  Mr. 
Darwin*s  subsequent   impressions  are  given    as 

follows  l'-^ 

Both  towns  [those  of  Talcuhano  and  Concepcion]! 
presented  the  most  awftil  yet  intefesting  spectacle  II 
ever  beheld.  To  a  person  who  had  formerly  known 
the  places,  it  possibly  might  have  been  still  more* 
impressive  ;  for  the  ruins  were  so  mingled  together,, 
and  the  whole  scene  possessed  so  little  the  air  of  %. 
habitable  place,  that  it  was  scareely  possible  to  imag- 
ine its  former  appearance  or  condition.  fThe  earth- 
quake commenced  at  half-past  eleven  in  the  forenoon. 
•  •  *  *  In  Concepcion  each  house,  or  row  of  houses,, 
stood  by  itself  a  heap  or  line  of  ruins  ;  but  in  Talour- 
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kftno,  owing  to  the  great  wave,  little  more  than  one 
layer  of  bricks,  tiles,  and  timber,  with  here  and  there 
MTt  of  a  wall  left  standing,  could  be  distinguished. 
From  this  circumstance,  Concepcion,  although  not  so 
eompletely  desolated,  was  a  more  terrible,  and,  if  I 
may  so  oaJI  it,  picturesque  sight.  The  first  shock  was 
Tery  sudden.  The  invariable  practice  among  the 
residents  in  these  provinces,  of  running  out  of  doors 
St  the  first  trembling,  alone  saved  them.  The  mayors 
dbmo  of  Quiriquina  told  me  that  the  first  notice  he 
received  of  the  earthquake,  was  finding  both  the  horse 
be  rode  and  himself  rolling  together  on  the  ground. 
Bising  up,  he  was  again  thrown  down.  He  also  told 
me  tlukt  some  cows,  which  were  standing  on  the  steep 
sides  of  the  island  [of  Quiriquina],  were  rolled  into 
the  sea.  The  great  wave,  however,  was  fur  more 
destructive  in  this  respect :  on  one  low  island  near  the 
head  of  the  bay  seventy  animals  were  washed  off  and 
drowned.  After  viewing  Goncepcion,  I  cannot  under- 
stand how  the  greater  number  of  inhabitants  escaped 
unhurt  The  houses  in  many  parts  fell  outwards ; 
thus  forming  in  the  middle  of  the  streets  little  hillocks 
of  brickwork  and  rubbish.  Mr.  Rous,  the  English 
consul,  told  us  that  he  was  at  breakfi&stwhen  the  first 
movement  warned  him  to  run  out  He  had  scarcely 
veaohed  the  middle  of  the  courtyard  when  one  side  of 
his  house  came  thundering  down.  He  retained  pres- 
ence of  mind  to  remember  that  if  he  once  got  on  the 
top  of  that  part  whicfar  had  already  fkllen,  he  should 
be  safe.  Not  being  able,  from  the  motion  of  the 
ground,  to  stand,  he  crawled  up  on  his  hands  and 
knees  ;  and  no  sooner  had  he  ascended  this  little  emi- 
nence, than  the  other  side  of  the  house  fell  in,  the 
mat  beams  sweeping  close  in  tronX  of  his  head. 
With  his  eyes  blinded  and  his  mouth  choked  with  the 
eloud  of  dust  which  darkened  the  sky,  at  last  he 
gained  the  street  As  shook  succeeded  shock,  at  the 
intorval  of  a  few  minutes,  no  one  dared  approach  the 
■battered  ruins  ;  and  no  one  knew  whether  his  dear- 
est friends  and  relations  might  not  be  perishing  fh>m 
want  of  help.  The  thatched  roofii  fell  over  the  fires, 
and  flames  burst  forth  in  all  parts.  Hundreds  knew 
themselves  to  be  ruined,  and  few  had  the  means  of 
providing  food  for  the  day. 

Mr.  Darwin  thus  describes  the  great  wave, 
which  was  estimated  to  have  a  height  of  from  six- 
teen to  twenty  feet  :-^ 

In  the  middle  of  the  bay  it  was  seen  as  one  un- 
broken swell  of  the  water  ;  but  on  each  side,  meeting 
with  resistance,  it  curled  over,  and  tore  up  cottages 
and  trees  as  it  swept  onward  with  overwhelming 
Ibroe.  At  the  head  of  the  bay  it  is  easy  to  imagine 
the  fearful  line  of  white  breakers  which  three  times 
rushed  over  and  almost  obliterated  the  ruins  of  the 
ibrmer  town.  Pools  of  salt  water  yet  remained  in  the 
streets ;  and  children,  making  boats  with  old  tables 
.  and  chairs,  appeared  as  happy  as  theur  parents  were 
miserable. 

It  is  noticed  by  Dr.  Darwin,  that  the  walls  which 

ran  in  a  direction  south-west  by  west,  stood  the 

.shock  much  better  than  those  which  ran  at  right 

angles  to  them.     This  observation  is  interesting 

:a8  connected  with  the  direction  of  the  undulatory 

:axis,  which  is  shown,  by  this  and  other  circum- 

:  stances,  to  have  been  in  a  north-easterly  direction. 

It  has  been  remarked,  on  other  occasions  of  earth- 

. quakes,  that  all  the  pendulums  of  clocks  vibrating 

kin  one  direction  have  stopped,  while  all  those  mov- 

ling  in  an  opposite  direction  have  continued   in 

motion.    Thus  the  direction  of  the  motion  given 

:to  the  earth's  crust  by  an  earthquake  appears  to  be 

generally  determined.    It  has  been  noticed   that 

when  an  earthquake  reaches  the  junction  of  less 

^with  more  compact  strata,  having  first  passed  over 

I  the  former,  a  sort  of  reaction  takes  place,  and  the 


ground  is  torn  up  and  twisted  in  an  nnoraal  and 
most  disastrous  manner.    . 

Ote  of  the  most  dreadful  earthquakea  on  record 
is  that  which,  on  the  1st  of  November,  ITSS, 
destroyed  the  greats  part  of  the  city  of  Lisbon. 
The  only  warning  the  inhabitants  received  was  a 
noise  like  subterranean  thunder.  When  the  event 
took  place  they  were  assembled  in  the  churches. 
Six  minutes  sufficed  to  destroy  sixty  thousand 
persons. 

On  this  occasion  there  appeared  to  be  a  great 
recession  of  the  sea,  and  of  the  water  of  the  Tagos 
in  connexion  with  it;  vessels  in  the  river  having 
suddenly  found  themselves  aground.  Probably  the 
general  impreasion  was  incorrect,  and  the  effects 
were  rather  due  to  an  upheaval  of  the  bed  of  the 
river.  Shortly  after,  the  great  wave  swept  in, 
having  in  this  instance  an  elevation  of  fifty  feet. 
To  complete  the  work  already  begun,  numbers 
perished  also,  by  the  subsidence  of  a  quay  on  which 
they  had  assembled  for  security.  This  quay,  which 
had  recently  been  built,  vanished  below  the  waters, 
and  nothing  was  afterwards  seen  of  it  or  its  freight. 
Numerous  small  vessels  and  boats  sank  at  tlie  same 
time,  but,  it  is  said,  no  fragments  of  the  wrecks 
appeared  again  at  the  surface. 

The  earUiquake  of  Lisbon  was  felt  over  an  area  of 
700,000  squaro  miles,  or  a  twelfth  part  of  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  globe.  The  West  Indian  islee 
on  one  side  were  affected  by  it ;  the  lakes  of  Scot- 
land, Norway,  and  Sweden,  on  the  other.  To  the 
south  it  extended  at  least  as  far  as  the  island  of 
Madeira,  and  eastward,  it  waa  felt  in  luly. 

A  series  of  convulsions  in  Calabria,  which  lasted 
nearly  four  years,  began  in  1783,  with  an  eartb- 

?[uake  which  is  only  equalled  by  that  of  Lisbon.' 
t  did  not  extend,  like  the  latter,  over  a  great  extent 
of  country,  but  the  effects  it  produced  within  its 
limited  sphere  were  even  greater.  It  lasted  only 
two  minutes,  during  which  brief  space  it  destroyed 
all  the  towns  and  villages  within  a  cireuit  of  twen- 
ty-two miles.  Messina,  also,  was  much  injured 
by  the  shock. 

The  peninsula  of  Calabria  Ultra,  where  the 
earthquake  occurred,  forms  the  southern  extremity 
of  luly,  is  about  sixty  miles  in  length,  and  has  a 
mean  breadth  of  about  twenty  miles.  Throngh  the 
centre  of  the  peninsula  runs  a  chain  of  granite 
mountains,  which  is  separated  from  the  sea  on  its 
western  side  by  a  plain  of  recent  strata,  composed 
of  very  yielding  material.  The  effect  of  the  earth- 
quake was  to  disconnect,  throughout  almoat  the 
whole  length  of  this  chain,  the  new  with  the  an- 
cient  rock,  leaving  a  chasm  between  them.  One 
half  of  the  peninsula,  therefore,  actually  slid  in  the 
direction  of  the  sea.  From  this  fact  alone  it  may 
be  inferred  what  the  havoc  must  have  been.  The 
geologist  Dolomieu,  who  visited  the  district  shortly 
after  the  event,  says : — 

When  I  first  passed  over  to  Calabria,  and  first  beheld 
Polistena,  the  scene  of  horror  almost  deprived  me  of 
my  fihculties;  my  mind  was  filled  with  mingled  com- 
passion and  terror;  nothing  had  escaped;  all  was  lev- 
elled with  the  dust;  not  a  single  house  or  piece  of  wall 
remained;  on  all  sides  were  heaps  of  stones  so  destitute 
of  form,  that  they  gave  no  conception  of  there  ever 
having  been  a  town  on  the  spot  The  stench  of  the 
dead  bodies  still  rose  from  the  ruins.  I  conversed 
with  many  persons  who  had  been  buried  for  three, 
four,  and  even  for  five.days. 

It  is  stated  by  the  Abb^  Spallanxani,  who  visited 
Messina  about  five  years  after  the  catastrophe  of 
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1783,  that,  dividing  that  city  into  four  parts,  two 
parts  were  levelled  to  the  ground  on  that  occasion, 
the  third  was  half  laid  in  ruins,  and  the  fourth  was 
greatly  damaged.  He  observes  that  at  the  time  of 
his  visit,  more  than  one  half  the  city  had  been  re- 
built, so  that  the  people  had  left  the  temporary 
sheds  in  which  they  had  been  compelled  to  take 
refuge. 

Eurthquakes  are  sometimes  accompanied  by 
eruptive  phenomena,  but  the  matter  ejected  is 
generally  superficial.  Mud,  sand,  and  stones, 
accompanied  by  vapor,  smoke,  fetid  gases,  and 
sometimes  flame,  are  emitted  from  the  crevices  in 
the  earth,  which  frequently  close  immediately 
afterwards,  without  leaving  a  trace  of  their  ex- 
istence. During  an  earthquake  at  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century,  so  much  earthy  matter  (mixed 
with  steam)  rushed  out  from  chasms  near  the  town  of 
Aquila,  (at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,)  as  to  render  the  fields  in  the  neighborhood 
unfit  for  cultivation  for  many  years.  Water  also 
ascended  from  the  same  crevices  to  a  great  height. 
During  the  earthquake  which  destroyed  Riobamba, 
in  South  America,  a  muddy  mass  containing  char- 
coal, crystal  of  augite,  and  scales  of  infusoria, 
issued  from  a  chasm.  On  another  occasion,  nu- 
merous hillocks  resembling  mud-volcanoes  were 
thrown  up,  but  sank  again,  leaving  pools  of  water 
in*  their  places. 

Earthquakes  are  more  powerful  agents  than 
Tolcanoes  in  modifying  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
Large  areas  of  land  are  raised  to  greater  elevations 
or  subside.  Chasms  are  opened  which  are  after- 
wards widened  by  rivers  into  large  valleys. 
River-courses  are  filled  up  and  lakes  are  formed. 
During  the  earthquake  of  Concepcion,  the  island  of 
Santa  Maria,  seven  miles  long,  and  two  miles  wide, 
was  raised  eight  or  ten  feet ;  and  Mr.  Darwin 
states  it  to  be  almost  a  certainty  that  it  has  risen 
four  fathoms  since  the  convulsion  of  1751.  In 
Cutch,  a  mound,  fifty  miles  in  length  and  several 
miles  in  width,  was  raised  by  an  earthquake  to  a 
height  in  some  places  of  ten  feet.  The  mole  of 
the  harbor  of  Messina,  which  extended  more  than 
a  mile  in  length,  was  entirely  swallowed  up  in 
1783,  so  that  no  vestige  remained  to  point  out 
where  it  once  was. 

The  following  is  a  list,  in  chronological  order, 
of  the  principal  earthquakes  on  record,  with  the 
number  of  persons  estimated  to  have  perished : — 


Data. 


1819 


BUBOPB. 


Date.        No.  of  persons 

killed. 


1693 


1756 


1783 


100,003 


60,000 


'  Occurred  in  Sicily  :  the  town 
1  of  Catania  and  forty-nine 
I     other  places  were  levelled  to 

the  ground. 
Lisbon. 
'  Calahria ;  20,000  persons  are 

said  to  have  died  m  addition, 
40,000   ^      from   epidemics    and  other 

causes   connected  with  the 

earthquake. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  an 
earthquake  occurred  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  by 
which  3274  persons  are  said  to  have  perished,  and 
1615  to  have  been  wounded. 

ASIA. 

Dat«.       No.  of  persons 

killed. 
1772   .   .  .     2957       Java. 

C  Japan  Isles.    Many  towns  are 
1783   .  •  .      6000    <     said  to  have  been  swallowed 

i     up. 


No.  of  persona 
killed. 

Cutch.  Very  few  lives  were 
lost,  but  a  great  extent  of 
country  was  elevated. 

1822 Aleppo  destroyed. 

The  towns  of  Damascus,  Acre. 

Tyre,   and  Sidon,   sufierea 

great  damage,  and  Tiberius 

and  >Bfet\'ere  destroyed. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Mount 

Ararat. 


1837 


1840 


6000 


1049 


1687 
1692 
1698 

1717 
1726 
1730 


1746 


1751 
1770 


1773 


1797 

1812 
1819 

1822 

1826 
1827 
1835 


AMEBICA. 

(  The  town  of  Lima  almost  eu- 
(     tirely  destroyed. 

Jamaica.    Great  loss  of  life. 

Lacatunga  and  Hambato  (iB 
duito)  destroyed. 
{  The  town  of  Guatemala  greatly 
(     damaged. 

Anquipa, 

<  Santiago  much  damaged,  and 
(     Concepcion  de.stroyed. 
C  The  town  of  Ljma,  contain- 

<  ing  40,000  inhabitants,  de- 
C     stroyed. 

Concepcion  destroyed. 
Great  part  of   St.  Dominge 
destroyed. 
( Guatemala    destroyed,    with 

*  *        i      8000  families. 
L  Quito   greatly  damaged,   and 

40,000     <      Riobamba  levelled   to    the 

t     ground. 
10,000       Caraccas  entirely  destroyed. 

•  .  Copiapo  destroyed. 
Copiapo     agam    destroyed ; 

V  alparaiso,  and  other  pieces 
in  Chili  greatly  injured. 
Caraccas  greatly  injured. 
{  Plain  of  Bogota.    Many  towns 
(     overthrown. 
Concepcion  totally  destroyed. 

It  thus  appears  that  in  the*  last  148  years  fifteea 
great  earthquakes  have  convulsed  the  western 
shores  of  South  America,  and  in  no  case  did  they 
occur  without  the  j^rtial  or  entire  destruction  of  at 
least  one  town.  The  average  interval  has  been 
about  ten  years.  Few  earthquakes  are  recorded 
as  having  occurred  in  Africa,  partly,  perhaps,  be- 
cause that  continent  is  yet  but  little  known  to 
Europeans.  The  great  earthquake  of  Lisbon 
extended  over  the  northern  part  of  the  African 
continent,  and  it  is  stated  that  a  village,  eight 
leagues  distant  from  Morocco,  was  destroyed,  with 
its  inhabitants ;  eight  or  ten  thousand  persons  hav* 
ing  perished  on  the  occasion. 

Those  who  have  had  actual  experience  of  earth- 
quakes describe  their  sensations  ss  being  such  as 
are  given  by  no  other  events.  Mr.  Darwin  re- 
marks— **  A  bad  earthquake  at  once  destroys  the 
oldest  associations:  the  world,  the  very  emblem 
of  all  that  is  soUd,  has  moved  beneath  our  feet, 
like  a  crust  over  a  fluid  ;  one  second  of  time  has 
conveyed  to  the  mind  a  strange  idea  of  insecurity, 
which  hours  of  reflection  would  never  have  created." 

Basil  Hall  *  tells  an  amusing  anecdote,  which 
shows  the  sensibility  of  the  Chilians  with  respect 
to  the  slightest  premonitory  symptoms  of  these 
catastrophes.  He  relates,  that  while  passing  the 
evening  with  a  family  residing  at  Valparaiso,  and 
when  the  different  members  of  the  family  were 
busily  engaged,  as  is  customary  on  such  occasions 
— suddenly,  *'  without  any  apparent  cause,  the  whole 
party  jumped  up,  and  flew  in  the  most  frantic  man- 
ner out  of  the  house,  screaming  out  Misericordia ! 
Misericord ia ! — ^beating  their  breasts  at  the  same 
time,  and  looking  terrified  beyond  description." 

*  Travels  in  South  America. 
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On  reaching  the  street,  it  appeared  that  every  one 
dee,  as  if  by  the  same  impulse,  had  acted  in  a 
similar  manner.  The  street  was  filled  from  end  to 
end  with  persons,  (some  of  them  only  half  dressed,) 
in  the  same  state  of  alarm  and  confusion.  After 
standing  in  the  street  about  a  minute,  every  one 
entered  his  house,  and  the  hubbub  ceased  as  soon 
as  it  began. 

How  slight  the  shock  which  produced  this  strange 
scene  was,  may  be  known  by  the  fact  that,  until 
informed  to  the  contrary,  Basil  Hall  believed  that 
he  was  witnessing  a  religious  ceremony ;  and,  with 
the  view,  doubtless,  of  complying  externally  with 
the  customs  of  the  country,  did  not  fail  (he  informs 
Qs)  to'  add  his  voice  to  those  of  his  friends,  in  in- 
voking Misericordia. 

The  sensibility  of  the  inhabiUnts  of  Lisbon  to 
slight  noises  is  to  this  day  a  joke  against  them. 

The  number  of  earthquakes  which  occur  in  the 
course  of  a  year  is  not  known.  In  some  places 
Blight  shocks  are  almost  of  daily  occurrence.  Slight 
shocks  are  felt  occasionally  in  England,  and,  with 
comparative  frequency,  in  parts  of  Scotland. 

Sometimes  an  earthquake  is  perceived  at  the 
bottom  of  a  mine,  when  it  is  not  perceptible  on  the 
surface.  This  is  said  to  have  been  the  case  in 
England  at  the  time  of  the  earthquake  of  Lisbon. 
Sometimes  the  converse  holds  jp^ood.  Fourteen 
earthquakes,  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  are 
said  to  have  occurred  in  1627.  Unless  parts  of 
Africa  are  an  exception,  there  is,  probably,  no 
part  of  the  globe  which  has  not  experienced  an 
earthquake  in  a  slight  degree. 

SoLFATARAS  AND  HOT  SPRINGS. — ^Thc  phenome- 
na of  solfataras  and  thermal  springs  are  attributed 
to  the  same  causes  as  volcanoes  and  earthquakea. 

SolfcUara,  a  word  of  Italian  origin,  is  the  name 
given  to  those  mountains  which  exhale  sulphure- 
ous vapors.  They  are  considered  to  have  formerly 
been  active  volcanoes.  In  one  case,  that  of  the 
solfatara  of  Puzzuoli,  a  volcanic  eruption  is  said  to 
have  taken  place  from  its  crater  within  historical 
times.  Solfataras  are  much  less  frequent  than  hot 
springs,  and  do  not  demand  the  same  attention  from 
the  geologist.  Their  appearance,  however,  fre- 
quency excites  attention,  from  the  blanching  nature 
of  some  of  the  gases  evolved.  The  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  and  muriatic  acid  discharged  from  that 
of  Puzzuoli,  reduced  the  volcanic  rock  in  contact 
with  them  to  a  siliceous  powder.  Sulphur  is  also 
deposited  by  the  exhalations. 

The  connexion  of  hot  springs  with  volcanoes  is 
less  evident  than  the  similarity  of  solfataras  and 
the  latter,  for  hot  springs  occur  abundantly  in  coun- 
tries giving  no  sign  at  present  of  any  volcanic 
activity.  The  majority  of  hot  springs  rise  either 
from  rocks  of  a  volcanic  nature,  from  mountain 
chains,  or  from  points  of  disruption  in  strata.  It 
has  been  remarked  by  Professor  Forbes,  who  in- 
Testigated  the  hot  springs  in  the  Pyrenees,  (where 
they  are  very  abundant,)  that  they  occur  almost 
invariably  at  the  junction  of  the  granitic  with  the 
stratified  rocks.  It  is  strong  evidence  of  the  con- 
nexion between  hot  springs  and  volcanic  phenomena, 
that  earthquakes  and  volcanic  eruptions  are  known 
to  have  affected  the  temperature  of  such  springs. 
After  the  occurrence  of  an  earthquake  between 
Bordeaux  and  Narb<inne,  the  temperature  of  one 
of  the  hottest  of  the  Pyrenean  aprings  was  so  much 
reduced  as  to  be  no  longer  of  any  value.  In  the 
year  of  the  great  earthquake  of  Lisbon,  another 
Pyrenean  spring  rose  75°  in  temperature',    it  is 


mentioned  by  Humboldt,  that  when  the  eruption  of 
Jorullo  ia  Mexico  broke  out,  the  waters  of  two 
rivers,  which  previously  existed  on  the  site  of  the 
newly  formed  mountain,  were  lost,  but  at  some 
distance  two  thermal  springs  made  their  appear- 
ance. 

Hot  springs  are  of  all  degrees  of  temperature 
between  that  of  the  surrounding  air  and  boiling 
water ;  the  flow  of  water  is  generally  more  abundant 
from  them  than  that  from  cold  springs.  They  (with 
few  exceptions)  discharge  at  all  times  the  same 
quantity  of  water,  and  their  temperature  and  chemi- 
cal constituents  remain  constant.  There  is  evidence 
to  show  that  the  temperature  of  some  hot  springs 
has  not  diminished  during  the  last  thousand  years. 

In  Iceland,  hot  springs,  known  by  the  name  of 
Geysers,  are  found  capable  of  ejecting  solid  matter 
to  a  height  of  200  feet  or  more.  This  occura, 
however,  only  when  the  vents  fur  the  passage  of 
aqueous  vapor  have  been  artificially  closed.  The 
peculiarity  of  the  phenomena  exhibited  at  the  gey- 
sers merits  a  more  particular  desciiption  than  other 
hot  springs  appear  to  require. 

The  large  geyser  is  a  nearly  circular  basin  whoee 
greatest  diameter  is  fifty-six  feet ;  its  depth  is  about 
four  feet.  In  the  centre  rises  a  tube,  through  which 
water  is  continually  bubbling  over  into  the  basin ; 
which  pnioess,  however,  is  interrupted  at  short 
intervals  by  a  sudden  burst  of  water  accompanied 
by  a  loud  explosive  noise.  The  central  pipe  is 
seventy-eight  feet  in  depth  snd  from  eight  to  tea 
feet  in  diameter.  The  water  of  this  geyser,  when 
analyzed  by  Professor  Faraday,  was  found  to  con- 
tain silica  and  a  salt,  probably  of  soda. 

An  ingenious  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of 
the  Icelandic  geysers  has  been  suggested  by  Sir 
C.  Lyell.  He  supposes  the  pipe  to  communicate 
with  the  bottom  or  a  reservoir  into  which  steam 
also  enters  from  crevices  in  the  bottom,  and  water 
from  the  top.  On  this  supposition,  water  would 
in  the  first  instance  collect  at  the  bottom  of 
the  reservoir,  covering  Ixith  the  entrance  to  the 
pipe  and  those  which  admit  the  steam.  The 
steam,  therefore,  is  condensed  by  contact  with  the 
water,  and  bv  parting  with  its  heat  raises  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water,  which  itself  gives  off"  steam, 
till  the  upper  part  of  the  reservoir  is  filled  with 
steam  of  suflScient  pressure  to  raise  the  water  in  the 
pipe.  The  steam,  having  now  raised  the  water 
above  itself,  is  enabled  to  escape  through  the  water 
in  the  pipe,  but  should  any  artificial  cause  impede 
its  rush  through  the  pipe  a  violent  explosion  is  the 
consequence.  It  is  a  common  practice  of  travellers 
in  Iceland  to  produce  a  violent  movement  of  this 
kind  by  filling  up  a  thermal  vent  with  solid  matter. 
It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  above  suggestion  of 
Sir  C.  Lyell  is  to  be  taken  as  indicating  one  of  the 
possible  ways  in  which  the  phenomena  may  be 
produced ;  and  is  not  supposed  to  give  the  only  ex- 
planation which  is  consistent  with  the  observed 
phenomena. 

Mud  and  air  volcanoes  seem  to  belong  to  the  same 
class  as  solfataras  and  geysers.  At  Macalonba,  in 
Sicily,  there  is  a  hill  of  dry  mud,  about  160  feet 
high.  In  its  upper  part  are  found  a  multitude  of 
small  cones  not  above  a  yard  in  diameter.  These 
cones  are  full  of  soft  clay,  and  large  bubbles  of  gas 
escaping  at  every  moment,  with  an  exploding  noise, 
scatter  the  clay  around.  Many  similar  objects 
occur  near  Modena. 

There  is  little  doubt,  as  we  have  already 
remarked,  that  the  same  general  causes  produce 
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Toleanoes  and  earthquakes,  smoking  mountains  and 
boiling  springs.  All  these  appearances,  except 
earthquakes,  are  accompanied  oy  heat,  as  one  of 
their  manifestations;  they  occur  more  frequently 
in  volcanic  regions  than  elsewhere ;  when  hot 
springs  occur  in  abundance  in  other  districts,  it  is 
in  thdse  where  violent  earthquakes  have  occurred 
in  comparatively  modern  times,  or  where  much  dis- 
turbance in  the  strata  indicates  such  convulsions  to 
have  once  been.  The  connection  between  earth- 
quakes and  volcanoes  is  quite  certain,  to  the  extent 
of  slight  earthquakes,  and  there  is  a  general  im- 
pression, as  well  as  several  striking  facts,  in  support 
of  a  more  extensive  connection.  It  is  said  to  be  the 
genera!  opinion  at  Naples,  Messina,  and  Catania, 
that  earthquakes  are  not  to  be  dreaded  so  long  as 
smoke  escapes  freely  from  the  craters  of  Vesuvius 
and  Etna.     The  same  feeling  prevails  in  Ecuador. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  elevated  valleys  of  Quito  and 
Kunbato,  residing  round  the  bases  of  the  volcanoes  of 
Tangaragua  and  Cotopaxi,  dread  the  visitation  of  an 
earthquake,  when  for  any  length  of  time  no  smoke  has 
been  seen  rising  from  their  craters,  and  they  are 
firmly  convinced  that  the  earthquakes  which  have  so 
firequently  proved  destructive  to  their  country  will 
entirely  cease  as  soon  as  the  porphyritic  cupolas  of 
Mount  Chimborazo  shall  have  been  removed,  and  thus 
a  firee  exit  been  formed  for  the  escape  of  volcanic  mat- 
ter or  vapor. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  earthquakes 
commonly  precede  volcanic  eruptions.  There  are 
also  facts  connecting  volcanic  eruptions  with  earth- 
quakes, even  when  they  oecur  at  great  distances 
from  each  other.  Facts  of  this  kind,  too  numerous 
and  too  authentic  to  be  discredited  or  attributed  to 
accident,  have  occurred  in  South  America.  It  is 
stated  by  Humboldt,  that  the  volcano  of  Pasto, 
which  for  many  months  had  uninterruptedly  emitted 
a  column  of  thick  smoke,  ceased  to  do  so  at  the 
very  moment  that  the  table  land  of  Quito  was  con- 
vulsed by  the  earthquake  which  destroyed  the  town 
of  Riobamba.  The  distance  in  this  case  was  220 
miles. 

In  the  years  1811  and  1812,  a  succession  of 
Mrthquakes  was  felt  in  the  islands  of  the  Columbian 
aea  and  surrounding  continent,  which  extended 
northward  along  the  Mississippi.  They  did  not 
terminate  till  a  great  eruption  of  the  volcano  of  St. 
Vincent,  which  had  been  dormant  for  a  oentury, 
broke  out.  It  is  supposed  that  these  events  were 
e«mnected  with  the  throwing  up  of  the  island  of 
Sabrina,  at  the  Azores.  It  was  also  remarked  on 
the  1st  of  November,  1755,  the  date  of  the  great 
iarthquake  of  Lisbon,  that  a  whirling  column  of 
smoke  ascended  from  the  crater  of  Vesuvius,  which 
suddenly  stopped,  the  smoke  which  had  issued 
being  even  saio  to  have  re'intered  the  volcano.  The 
events  recorded  by  Mr.  Darwin  as  having  occurred 
sinoulcaneously  with  the  destruction  of  the  town  of 
Cuncepcion,  in  1835,  are  at  the  same  time  the  most 
striking  and  most  indisputable  on  record.  Mr. 
Darwin  remarks  :^- 

AUhottgh  it  is  known  that  earthquakes  have  been 
felt  over  enormous  spaces,  and  strange  subterranean 
noises  likewise  heard  over  nearly  equal  areas,  yet  few 
cases  are  on  record  of  volcanoes  very  far  distant  fh>m 
each  other,  bursting  out  at  the  same  moment  of  time. 
Tn  this  instance,  however,  at  the  same  hour  when  the 
whole  country  around  Conoepoion  was  permanentiy 
elevated,  a  train  of  vdoanoss  sitaated  in  the  Andes,  in 
front  of  Chiloe,  instantaneoiisly  spouted  oat  a  dark 
column  of  smoke,  and  daring  the  sabsequent  year 


continued  in  uncommon  activity.  It  is,  moreover,  a 
very  interesting  circumstance,  that  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  these  eruptions  entirely  relieved  the 
trembling  ground,  although  at  a  little  distance,  and 
in  sight  of  the  volcanoes,  the  ishind  of  Chiloe  wai 
strongly  affected.  To  the  northward,  a  volcano  bursl 
out  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  acyoiuing  the  island  of 
Juan  Femandes,  and  several  of  the  great  chimneys  ia 
the  Cordillera  of  Central  Cbili  commenced  a  fresh 
period  of  activity.  We  thus  see  a  permanent  eleva- 
tion of  the  land,  renewed  activity  through  habitual 
vents,  and  a  submarine  outburst,  forming  parts  of  one 
great  phenomenon.  The  extent  of  country  through- 
out which  the  subterranean  forces  were  thus  unequiv- 
ocally  displayed,  measures  700  by  400  geographical 
miles.* 

From  these  and  other  considerations,  Mr.  Darwin 
is  of  opinion  that  the  conclusion  can  scarcely  be 
avoided,  that  **  a  vast  lake  of  melted  matter,  of  ao 
area  nearly  doubling  in  extent  that  of  the  Black 
Sea,  is  spread  out  beneath  a  mere  crust  of  solid 
land."  Humboldt  entertains  a  similar  opinion  re- 
garding another  portion  of  South  America : — '*  Tha 
whole  plateau  of  Quito  must,"  he  says,  **  be  re* 
garded  as  a  single  volcanic  surface."  These  re- 
marks naturally  lead  to  a  conaideration  of  the  dif* 
ferent  theories  which  have  prevailed  (o  account  for 
volcanic  phenomena. 

It  must  be  premised,  that  in  discussing  this  quefr' 
tion  the  geologist  finds  little  to  assist  him  in  the 
truths  which  l^long  especially  to  his  own  science. 
It  is  the  business  of  the  geologist  to  explain  the 
physical  appearance  of  the  globe  so  far  as  inorganio 
nature  is  concerned,  and  so  far  as  it  is  due  to 
mechanical  causes.  If  he  stepe  beyond  these  limits 
he  must  borrow  from  the  astronomer,  the  chemist, 
or  the  naturalist,  the  data  on  which  his  reasonings 
are  founded.  The  sciences  are  mutually  depend- 
ent on  each  other,  and  many  of  the  most  interesting 
inquiries  require  the  aid  of  several ;  but  in  discuss- 
ing these  questions  it  is  aseful  to  bear  in  mind  how 
much  of  the  result  is  due  to  each  science,  in  order 
that  the  strength  of  each  link  of  the  chain  may  be 
separately  valued.  A  geologist,  for  instance,  ia 
bound  to  be  fully  acquainted  with  his  own  science, 
but  he  is  not  equally  answerable  for  the  truths  of 
other  sciences.  When,  therefore,  he  undertakes  to 
theorize  beyond  the  pale  of  his  science,  he  is  bound 
to  show  clearly  how  many  of  the  data  rest  on  the 
independent  basis  of  his  peculiar  science.  Had 
this  course  been  pursued  by  the  many  theorists  who- 
since  the  infancy  of  geology  have  speculated  on  the 
changes  in  the  structure  of  the  globe,  it  is  probablei 
that  many  rash  conclusions  would  have  beeo 
avoided.  It  is  only  when  the  truths  of  different 
sciences  are  kept  apart  that  they  can  confirm  eack 
other.  When  no  accurate  distinction  is  made,  the 
mind  is  apt  to  reason  in  a  circle,  by  making  the 
doubtful  conclusions  of  one  science  confirm  ihoatf 
of  another,  while  the  latter  again  are  appealed  to' 
in  support  of  the  former. 

The  existing  theories  of  the  internal  condition 
of  the  globe  have  been  contributed  by  the  astron*^ 
omer  and  chemist,  but  the  theories  which  they  have 
suggested  have  been  scrutiniaed  in  the  departmenta- 
of  geology  and  general  physics,  and  more  is  being. 

*  Mr.  Darwin  elsewhere  remarks,  that  the  area  here 
given  is  understated.  The  reader  may  be  reminded 
that  the  eruption  of  Coseguina,  already  detailed  in 
the  text,  occurred  on  the  same  day.  as  the  earthquake 
of  Concepcion.  This  volcano  is  distant  2rou  miles 
from  the  sites  of  eruption  mentioned  by  Mr.  Darwin* 
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done  every  Hay  in  the  latter  sciences  towards  test- 
itieold  theories  and  originating  new. 

The  prevailing  doctrine  at  present  appears  to  be 
that  which  was  suggested  in  the  first  instance  by 
Leibnitz.  It  was  remarked  by  that  philosopher 
that  the  form  of  the  earth  is  the  same  which  it 
would  have  assumed  if,  with  the  existing  laws  of 
motion,  it  had  originated  in  a  fluid  state. 

Putting  together  this  fact  with  that  of  the  system 
of  fluid  rock  from  the  interior  of  the  earth,  the 
hypothesis  was  started,  that  our  planet  was  origi- 
nally a  burning  luminous  mass  which  has  been  in 
process  of  refrigeration  since  the  time  of  its  crea- 
tion. According  to  Leibnitz,  a  universal  ocean 
was  formed,  as  soon  as  the  cooling  process  com- 
menced, by  the  condensation  of  the  vapors.  Sub- 
sequently the  ocean  subsided  through  rents  in  the 
erust,  having  first  deposited  the  matter  which  it 
held  in  solution. 

'  On  this  hypothesis  volcanoes  and  earthquakes  are 
doe  to  convulsions  produced  by  the  refrigerating 
process.  The  astronomical  theory  of  Sir  W. 
Herschel  gave  additional  weight  to  the  view  of 
Leibnitz. 

It  was  supposed  that  the  gradual  formation  of 
Mrtain  heavenly  bodies  by  the  condensation  of 
nebulous  matter,  could  be  actually  seen  by  means 
of  the  telescope.  If  this  nebulous  matter  were  not 
itself  of  a  high  temperature,  heat  would  necessarily 
be  developed  by  its  condensation.  The  recent  dis- 
coveries by  means  of  Lord  Ross*  telescope,  how- 
ever, have  obliged  astronomers  to  abandon  the  idea 
that  nebulous  matter  could  be  distinguished  as  dis- 
tinct from  clusters  of  stars. 

The  theory  of  Leibnitz  must,  therefore,  so  far 
as  astronomy  is  concerned,  rest  solely  on  the  evi- 
dence which  the  earth's  oblate  sphericity  affords. 
But  the  natural  philosopher  has  taken  the  theory 
up  at  this  point,  and  has  adduced  evidence  both  for 
and  against  the  hypothesis.  On  the  supposition 
that  the  earth  is  in  process  of  refrigeration,  it  would 
follow  that  from  the  point4)elow  the  surface  where 
fluidity  commences  to  the  centre,  the  earth  would 
be  in  all  directions  a  hot  fluid  mass.  Now,  it  has 
been  remarked,  that  in  descending  from  the  surface 
towards  the  interior  of  the  earth,  the  temperature 
l^radually  increases.  Experiments  have  been  made 
in  many  parts  of  Europe,  and  in  all  cases  the 
increase  of  temperature  was  decided,  though  it 
varies  not  only  in  diflferent  countries,  but  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  same  country.  The  mean  ratio  is 
stated  by  some  at  1^  Fahrenheit  for  a  descent  of  60 
feet,  and  at  1°  Fahrenheit  for  every  45  feet  by 
others.  Arguing  from  these  facta,  it  has  been 
shown  that  at  a  depth  of  35,000  feet  there  would  be 
a  temperature  of  low  red  heat,  and  at  a  depth  of 
twenty-four  miles  the  melting  point  of  iron  would 
be  attained.  The  hypothesis  has  thence  been  ex- 
tended to  forming  estimates  of  the  temperature  of 
the  centre  of  the  globe,  but  even  if  it  were  proved 
that  throughout  the  surface  of  the  globe  the  tempera- 
ture increased  with  the  depth  we  descend  into  its 
Ulterior,  and  admitting  that  this  points  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  matter  at  some  distance  below  the 
surface  more  heated  than  the  matter  at  the  surface ; 
the  facts  do  not  aflTord  the  slightest  ground  for 
concluding  this  temperature  to  be  a  high  one.  If 
we  assume  that  the  temperature  has  been  found  to 
increase  at  the  rate  of  1°  Fahrenheit  for  every  45 
feet  as  low  as  the  bottom  of  the  lowest  mine — say 
8000  feet — we  attain  a  temperature  of  44^  above 
that  of  the  atmosphere  ;  if  we  reckon  the  latter  at 
60°  we  have  at  the  bottom  of  the  mine  a  tempera- 


ture of  104°.  Now  these  facts,  supposing  them  to 
be  universal,  clearly  admit  of  explanation,  without 
supposing  the  entire  central  mass  of  the  earth  to 
be,  as  some  reasoning  from  the  data  have  supposed, 
a  fluid  of  the  enormous  temperature  of  450,000^. 
It  would  meet  the  case  to  suppose  the  remainder  of 
the  earth  to  have  that  very  temperature.  And  if 
the  heat  of  fluid  lava  be  adduced,  to  show  that  m 
much  higher  temperature  exists — an  evidence  which 
cannot  be  denied — still  we  need  not  go  beyond  the 
facts  in  our  theories.  At  the  rate  of  1°  for  every 
45  feet,  we  should,  at  a  depth  of  twenty* five  miles, 
attain  a  heat  sufficient  to  melt  almost  every  known 
substance.  Beyond  this  temperature  the  evidence 
does  not  require  us  to  go.  There  remain  3975 
miles  in  the  earth's  depth,  the  condition  of  which 
is  an  open  question. 

But  there  is  strong  reason  for  believing  that 
throughout  three  fourths  of  the  earth's  superfices, 
the  temperature  does  not  follow  any  such  law  of 
increase  as  has  been  proved  to  take  place  in 
certain  parts  of  Europe,  and  that  over  large  areas 
the  temperature  diminishes  as  you  descend. 

From  observations  made  by  Kotzebue,  Beechy, 
and  Sir  James  Ross,  **  the  extraordinary  fact  has 
been  established,  almost  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the 
deep  sea-water,  below  a  certain  level  determined 
by  the  latitude,  is  of  one  invariable  temperature 
throughout  the  globe,  and  that  temperature  a  very 
low  one;  the  calculations  of  Lenz,  founded  on 
Kotzebue's  results,  giving  36^  Fah.,  and  those  of 
Ross,  39°  5'.  The  depth  at  which  thia  temperature 
is  attained,  according  to  the  latter  authority,  is 
7200  feet  at  the  equator,  diminishing  to  56^  96' 
south  lat.,  where  it  attains  the  surface,  and  the  sea 
is  of  equable  temperature  at  all  depths.  Thence, 
again,  the  upper  surface  of  the  uniform  substratum 
descends  as  the  latitude  increases,  and  at  70°  haa 
already  attained  a  depth  of  4500  feet.  Similar 
phenomena  would  appear  to  occur  in  proceeding 
from  the  equator  northward,  the  circle  of  constant 
temperature  being  repeated  nearly  in  the  same 
latitude.  Thus  the  ocean  is  divided  into  three 
great  regions — two  polar  basins,  in  which  the 
surface  temperature  is  below,  and  one  medial  one, 
in  which  it  is  above  39°  5'."»  It  thus  appears  that 
the  facts  which  have  hitherto  been  established 
regarding  the  temperature  of  the  earth  at  certain 
depths  below  the  surface,  aflbrd  no  evidence  for 
supposing  that  the  interior  of  the  globe  is  a  fluid 
mass  of  great  heat.  Investigations  of  a  profounder 
nature  have  been  undertaken  by  M.  Fourier,  the 
well-known  French  philosopher,  which  have  led 
him  to  highly  interesting  conclusions,  some  of 
which  are  now  generally  accepted  by  competent 
judges. 

M.  Fourier  hss  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
actual  temperature  of  the  earth  must  be  due  to  three 
causes — ^the  sun's  rays,  the  primordial  heat  of  the 
earth,  and  the  heat  of  the  celestial  spsces.  **The 
mathematical  theory  of  Fourier,"  says  M.  Comte,t 
**  has  clearly  shown  that  the  temperature  at  the 
aurface  of  the  earth  would  diffisr  extremely  from 
what  it  is  observed  to  be,  both  in  actual  and  relative 
amount,  were  not  the  terrestrial  mass  penetrated  by 
a  heat  peculiar  to  itself;  which  heat  tends  to  di- 
minish by  radiation  from  the  crust  of  the  earth. 
This  original  heat  contributes  very  little  directly 
towards  the  actual  temperature  of  the  surface,^  but 

*  Review  of  Hamboldt's  Cosmos,  in  Edin.  Review. 
t  Cours  de  Philosophie  Positive. 
t  It  is  calculated  that  it  docs  not  raise  the  ther* 
mometer    *  ° 
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h  prevents  its  periodical  Tsriation  from  following 
other  laws  than  those  resulting  from  the  solar  influ- 
ence, without  which  the  greater  part  of  the  latter 
would  be  lost  by  dispersion  throughout  the  mass  of 
the  earth." 

M.  Fourier  has  also  **  endeavared,^^  says  Sir  C. 
Lyell,  *'  by  profound  mathematical  calculations,  to 
prove  that  the  actual  distribution  of  heat  in  the 
earth's  envelope  is  precisely  that  which  would 
have  taken  place  if  the  globe  had  been  formed  in  a 
medium  of  a  very  high  temperature,  and  had  afler- 
wards  been  constantly  cooled/'  He  has  also 
shown,  by  reasoning  from  the  conducting  powers 
of  the  crust  of  the  earth,  that  the  present  temper* 
ature  of  that  crust  is  not  inconsistent  with  suppos- 
ing the  central  parts  to  have  a  very  intense  heat. 
To  this  reasoning,  however,  it  is  objected  by  Sir  C. 
Lyell,  that  in  liquids,  heat  is  communicated  through- 
out the  mass  by  the  formation  of  currents,  and  not 
by  conduction,  which  is  a  much  slower  process. 

In  addition  to  these  facts,  all  of  which  tend  to 
throw  light  on  the  internal  condition  of  our  globe, 
it  has  been  proved,  by  a  comparison  of  the  attractive 
power  exercised  by  the  earth  with  that  exercised 
by  small  bodies  of  known  weight,  that  the  mean 
density  of -the  earth  is  5^  times  that  of  water. 
Now,  the  mean  density  of  the  crust  of  the  earth,  so 
far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  it,  is  between  2*7 
and  2*9.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  density  of 
the  earth  increases  towards  the  centre,  attaining  a 
density  much  superior  to  that  of  basalt,  which  is 
about  2*6,  or  to  that  of  modern  lavas. 

Now,  it  is  capable  of  proof,  that  matter  of  the 
same  density  as  the  external  crust  of  the  earth 
would  be  so  much  heavier  (owing  to  condensation) 
at  the  centre  of  the  earth,  as  to  make  the  whole 
density  of  the  earth  much  greater  than  it  actually 
is.  At  a  depth  of  362  miles,  water,  for  instance, 
would  have  the  density  of  mercury.  The  natural 
inference  would  be,  that  the  interior  of  the  earth  is 
composed  of  matter  which  would  be  much  lighter 
at  the  surface  of  the  earth  than  the  matter  now 
found  there.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  been 
rendered  probable,  by  certain  astronomical  observa- 
tions on  the  motion  of  tlie  moon,  that  the  density 
of  the  earth  increases  symmetrically  from  the  sur- 
face towards  the  interior,  whence  it  is  concluded 
that  the  interior  of  the  earth  must  have  been  com- 
posed of  matter  at  least  as  dense,  originally,  as  that 
of  whi<:h  the  surface  is  composed.  The  solution 
of  this  difficulty  is  supposed  to  be  found  in  the  in- 
ternal heat  of  the  earth,  which  counteracts  the  con- 
densation due  to  pressure. 

The  school  of  geologists  which  has  embraced 
the  doctrine  of  prim<»rdial  fluidity  and  gradual  re- 
frigeration, appeal  to  certain  facts  within  the  psde 
of  their  science  as  being  confirmatory  of  this  doc- 
trine. It  is  urged  that  the  **  general  floor"  (as  it 
has  been  called)  of  the  earth's  crust  is  composed 
of  rocks,  which,  from  their  resemblance  in  mineral 
compositions  to  rocks  known  to  be  of  igneous 
origin,  and  from  the  absence  in  them  of  organic  re- 
mains, are  in  all  probability  themselves  due  to 
igneous  causes.  Moreover,  it  is  alleged  that  the 
appearance  of  the  earth's  crust  indicates  that  it  has 
passed  through  successive  periods  of  unusual  con- 
vulsion and  comparative  repose ;  a  state  of  things 
which  would  be  a  corollary  from  the  addition  of  a 
mass  of  heated  matter  slowly  undergoing  refrigera- 
tion. 

The  remains  of  organic  life  are  also  pointed  to 
as  showing  that,  in  the  past  history  of  the  earth, 
certain  extra-tropical  regions  must  have  possessed 
the  cliaiate  of  the  tropics. 


On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  attempted,  by  a 
different  school  of  geologists,  to  explain  these  phe* 
nomena  by  means  of  other  causes,  and  if  not  with 
perfect  success,  it  will  readily  be  admitted,  that, 
unless  the  doctrine  of  central  fluidity  and  gradual 
refrigeration  were  supported  by  other  evidence,  it 
could  not  stand  on  the  evidence  of  the  geologist 
alone.  ' 

The  following  appears,  then,  to  be  a  summary 
of  the  evidence  in  favor  of  the  earth's  being  at 
present  in  a  state  of  fusion.  The  form  of  the  earth 
suggests  the  idea  that  it  formerly  existed  in  a  fluid 
state,  which  fluidity  may,  with  greater  probability, 
be  attributed  to  igneous  than  to  aqueous  causes. 
Now  the  frequent  discharge  through  its  crust,  ie 
former  and  in  present  times,  of  matter  in  a  state  of 
fusion,  is  so  far  evidence  in  favor  of  the  hypothesis, 
as  to  render  almost  certain  the  existence,  in  various 
parts  of  the  globe,  of  large  areas  of  beat^  matter, 
at  a  depth  of  some  miles  below  the  surface.  It 
also  appears  to  have  been  clearly  made  out,  that 
the  earth  has  a  temperature  independent  of  solar 
heat,  and  somewhat  greater  than  it  could  derive 
from  that  source  alone.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
present  temperature  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  or 
its  interior  (as  known  by  direct  observation)  incorv' 
sUtent  with  supposing  the  original  fluidity  of  the 
earth  to  have  continu^  to  exist  below  the  surface, 
accompanied  by  heat  of  the  intensity  required  to  re* 
tain  it  in  a  state  of  fusion.  This  is  only  a  negative 
argument.  Should  M.  Fourier's  investigations 
into  the  natural  distribution  of  an  intense  central 
heat  over  the  surface  of  a  mass  resembling  the 
earth,  be  confirmed  by  further  inquiries,  it  would 
be  strong  positive  evidence  in  favor  of  the  actual 
existence  of  the  high  degree  of  central  heat  sup- 
posed. 

A  different  theory  to  account  for  volcanic  phe- 
nomena is  that  which  attributes  these  phenomena 
to  chemical  changes  going  on  in  the  crust  of  the 
earth.  When  Sir  H.  Davy  discovered  that  earths 
and  alkalis  had  metallic  bases,  which  generate 
great  heat  in  combining  with  oxygen  and  forming 
those  substances,  it  was  suggested  by  him  that  the 
central  parts  of  the  earth  might  have  a  predominance 
of  these  metals,  and  that  vulcanic  phenomena  might 
be  due  to  the  chemical  changes  which  they  would 
undergo  as  they  approached  the  surface,  and  came 
in  contact  with  the  oxygen  contained  in  water. 
This  ingenious  speculation  has  not  met  with  general 
acceptance,  though  it  has  been  warmly  supported 
by  Dr.  Daubeny,  and  others.  Sir.  C.  Lyell,  who 
is  a  firm  advocate  for  some  chemical  or  electrical 
origin  of  volcanoes  and  earthquakes,  and  a  decided 
opponent  of  the  theory  of  central  heat,  thinks  it 
probable,  in  accordance  with  a  suggestion  of  Prc^ 
fessor  Daniell,  that  a  circle  of  chemical  changes 
may  be  kept  up  by  the  reconversion  of  the  earths 
and  alkalis  into  their  metallic  bases.  This  deoxid* 
izing  agency  is  attributed  to  hydrogen,  which  it  is 
supposed  would  be  formed  in  immense  quantities 
during  the  oxidization  of  the  metallic  bases  in  the 
first  instance. 

Whatever  be  the  true  state  of  the  interior  of  the 
globe,  whether  it  be  entirely  fluid,  or  the  fluidity 
exist  only  in  certain  parts,  an  inquiry  of  much  in- 
terest arises  :  a  notice  of  which,  though  it  does  not 
enter  directly  into  an  account  of  existing  volcanio 
action,  will  not  be  out  of  place. 

Has  the  surface  of  the  earth  acted  on  by  the  sup- 
posed fluid  been  subjected  to  sudden  and  violent 
paroxysms,  which  have  produced  mountain  chains 
at  one  stroke,  or  have  the  irregularities  of  the 
orast  been  produced  by  less  violent  but  more  fire* 
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qaent  efforts?  If  the  latter,  thee  the  changes 
which  are  now  observed  to  aeoocnpany  Tolcaiiic 
eruption  aod  earthquakes  may  be  part  of  a  series 
by  which  immense  chains  of  mountains,  like  the 
Andes  and  Himalayas,  have  been  produced.  The 
inquiry  in  question  has  friven  rise  to  much  discus- 
sion on  the  part  of  geologists.  The  view  taken  by 
those  who  hold  the  doctrine  of  primitive  heat  and 

Gradual  refrigeration  has  already  been  stsied. 
*ho8e  who  hold  the  contrary  opinion  derive  much 
support  from  observations  made  on  the  Andes  in 
South  America,  of  which  those  of  Mr.  Darwin 
were  not  the  least  important.  It  has  already  been 
Stated,  that  during  the  earthquake  which  occurred 
in  Chili,  in  1835,  a  large  extent  of  land  was  raised 
several  feet.  Still  more  striking  evidence  of  a  rise 
of  land  was  observed  by  Mr.  Darwin  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Mendoza,  on  a  ridge  of  mountains  run* 
ning  parallel  with  the  chain  of  the  Andes.  At  s 
height  of  7000  feet  Mr.  Darwin  discovered  a  num- 
ber of  silicified  trees  rising  from  a  bed  of  submarine 
lavas  and  sedimentary  matter.  These  he  supposes 
to  have  once  flourished  by  the  shores  of  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean,  now  distsnt  700  miles.  Subsequently 
they  must  have  been  buried  beneath  the  ocean, 
where  they  were  covered  not  only  with  sedimentary 
matter,  but,  (as  Mr.  Darwin  infers  from  their 
present  position,)  by  enormous  streams  of  lava  al- 
ternating with  the  aqueous  deposits.  Finally,  these 
same  trees,  now  in  a  siliceous  state,  were  raised  to 
their  present  position,  where  they  have  been  ex- 
posed to  view  by  the  detrition  of  the  rocks  in  which 
they  were  embedded.  The  rise  of  land  which  oc- 
curred during  the  earthquake  of  1835,  is  supposed 
by  Mr.  Darwin  to  be  one  in  a  series  of  elevations 
by  which  the  whole  west  coast  of  South  America 
has  been  raised  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  He 
considers  earthquakes  to  act  in  a  manner  precisely 
analogous  to  volcanoes,  in  the  one  case  melted  matter 
being  pumped  into  crevices  occurring  in  the  under 
surface  of  the  crust,  in  the  other  the  same  matter 
being  ejected.  It  is  further  suggested  by  him  that 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  interior  convulsion  is 
the  giving  way  of  the  strata  superincumbeoi  on  the 
•ea  of  melted  matter  which,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  he  supposes  to  be  spread  out  beneath  the  sur- 
face. The  subsidence  may  be  due  to  the  tension 
produced  by  previous  injections. 

This  theory  of  the  gradual  elevation  of  a  chain 
of  mountains  is  the  only  one,  Mr.  Darwin  remarks, 
which  will  explain  the  fact  that  the  axis  of  such 
chains  has  become  solid  under  a  pressure  which 
the  superior  strata  could  not  have  exercised  in  their 
present  inclined  or  vertical  positions. 

Closely  connected  with  the  subject  of  the  eleva- 
tion of  mountain  chains  by  means  of  earthquakea,  is 
the  inquiry  whether  volcanoes  exercise  a  similar 
power,  or  produce  elevation  merely  by  the  accu- 
mulation of  the  products  which  they  eject. 

The  result  of  Von  Buch's  investigations  into  the 
geology  of  the  Canary  islands,  was  to  convince  him 
that  some  of  the  volcanic  mountains  in  those  islands 
owe  part  of  their  elevation  to  a  distinct  elevating 
force  acting  beneath  the  surface,  and  he  was  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  some  of  the  crateriform  depres- 
sions are  not  craters  of  eruption,  but  depressions 
due  to  the  elevation  of  the  sorikoe  from  below. 
These  craters  were  therefore  called  by  him  "  cra- 
tera  of  elevation.'*  Much  has  been  written  for  and 
against  this  doctrine,  particularly  with  reference  to 
appearances  in  the  extinc;^  volcanic  region  of  Au- 
▼ergne.  The  most  striliing  fscts  in  regard  to  the 
elevation  of  land  are  those,  however,  which  relate 


to  the  volcanic  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The 
discovery  of  marine  shells  and  fringes  of  dead  coral 
on  these  islands,  at  various  heights  above  the  sea, 
has  shown  that  for  a  long  time  they  have  been 
rising  gradually  above  the  ocean ;  but,  to  add  to  our 
surprise,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  coralline 
islands,  comprising  all  the  mm-volcanic  islands,  are 
gradually  subsiding.  The  two  phenomena  go  on 
in  distinct  parts  of  the  ocean,  no  volcanic  island 
existing  within  the  areas  of  subsidenre.  The 
gradual  change  of  level,  which  takes  place  on  a 
large  scale  in  parts  of  the  ocean  which  are  not 
subject  to  volcanic  eruptions  or  earthquakes,  is  per- 
hapa  no  less  remarkable. 

There  is  a  line,  (says  Mrs.  Somerville,)*  crossing 
Sweden  fh)m  east  to  west  in  the  parallel  of  Ge""  3'  N. 
lat,  along  which  the  ground  is  perfectly  stable,  and 
has  been  so  for  centuries.  To  the  north  of  it  for  1000 
miles,  between  Gottenburg  and  North  Cape,  the  ground 
is  rising,  the  maximum  elevation,  which  takes  pl.'ice  at 
North  Cape,  being  at  the  rate  of  five  feet  in  a  century, 
from  whence  it  gradually  diminishes  to  three  inches 
in  a  oentuiy  at  Stockholm.  South  of  the  line  of  sta- 
bility, on  the  contrary,  the  land  is  sinking  through 
part  of  Christiansad  and  Malmo  ;  for  the  village  of 
Stapten,  in  Soanea,  is  now  880  feet  nearsr  to  the  Bal- 
tic than  it  waa  in  the  time  of  Linnnus,  by  whom  its 
diBtanoe  was  measured  eighty-seven  yean  ago.  The 
coast  of  Denmark  on  the  Sound,  the  island  of  Saltholm, 
opposite  to  Copenhagen,  and  that  of  Bomholm,  are 
rising,  the  latter  at  the  rate  of  a  foot  in  a  century. 
The  coast  of  Memel,  on  the  Baltic,  has  actus! ly  risen 
a  foot  and  four  inches  within  the  last  thirty  years, 
while  the  coast  of  Pillau  has  sunk  down  an  inch  and 
a  half  in  the  same  period.  The  west  coast  of  Ilenmark, 
part  of  the  Feroe  island,  and  the  west  coast  of  Green- 
land, are  all  being  depressed  below  their  former  level. 
In  Greenland,  the  encroachment  of  the  sea,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  change  of  level,  has  submerged  ancient 
bttildinffS  on  the  low  rooky  islands,  and  on  the  main 
land.  The  Greenlander  never  builds  near  the  sea  on 
that  account,  and  the  Moravian  settlers  have  had  to 
move  inland  the  poles  to  which  they  moor  their  boats. 
It  has  been  in  progress  for  four  centuries,  and  extends 
through  600  mUes  from  Igalito  Frith  to  Disco  Bay. 

It  has  also  been  shown  that  the  land  is  rising  in 
parts  of  Scotland. 

VoLcANio  PRODUCTS. — Somo  oicamples  of  the 
different  forms  in  which  matter  is  brought  to  the 
surface  by  volcanic  eruptions  have  already  been 
given.  The  matter  found  in  the  neighborhood  of 
volcanic  mountains  consists  generally  of  one  of  three 
dssses.  It  is  either  lava,  scorie,  or  iuh.  Lava  is 
a  dense  homogeneoua  mass,  which  has  not  been 
thrown  up  into  the  air,  but  has  flowed  from  the 
crater  in  a  uniform  stream.  There  are  many, 
varieties  of  lava — varieties  in  structure,  form,  and 
color .f  Some  lavas  are  heavy  and  compact :  others 
are  light  and  porous.  They  are  sometimes  argil- 
laceous, and  often  vitreous.  The  rock  on  which 
the  castle  of  Lipari  is  built  is  oomposed  of  lava, 
which  haa  partly  passed  into  the  vitreous  texture. 
Lipari  generally  abounds  in  vitreous  lavas.  Ob- 
sidian and  (probably)  pitohstone  are  vitreous  forms 
of  lava,  but  do  not  often  occur  in  the  products  of 
modem  volcanoes. 

Lava  is  generally  of  a  dark  color,  but  it  is  found 
of  all  colors,  from  almost  white  to  nearly  black.  It 
ia  sometimes  found  of  a  beautiful  red  color. 

*  Physical  Geography. 

t  The  varieties  sf  lava  mentioned  in  the  text*  are 
almost  exclusively  those  which  have  been  found  ia 
the  Italian  region  of  active  volcanoes. 
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Th0  foTTOs  of  lava  are  few.  It  is  i^nerally 
amorphoas — ^that  is,  without  any  particular  form — 
bat  occasionally  mudem  laTa,  like  basalt,  assumes 
a  primitive  outline. 

Very  curious  changes  take  place  in  lavas  which, 
like  those  surrounding  the  crater  of  Soliataia,  are 
exposed  to  the  action  of  decomposing  vapors. 
They  are  frequently  reduced  .to  the  state  of  powder, 
and  their  color  becomes  quite  white.  The  follow- 
ing varieties  are  mentioned  as  occurring  in  Solfa- 
tara.  1.  A  light  lava,  having  the  color  of  blue 
baked  brick,  of  a  coarse,  earthy  grain,  and  argil- 
laceous odor.  2.  Of  a  cinereous  color,  containing 
iron  pyrites.  3.  An  extremely  white  lava,  almost 
leduced  to  powder,  containing  pyrites  in  layers. 
4.  A  heavy  lava,  of  a  livid  gray,  abounding  in 
P3rritic  crystals.  5.  A  lava  white  on  the  surface 
and  reddish  blue  in  the  interior. 

A  peculiar  kind  of  rock,  known  in  Italy  as 
Irecda^  is  sometimes  found  in  the  neighborhood  of 
volcanoes.  It  consists  of  angulai  fragments  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  lava  cemented  together.  It  is  often 
of  various  and  very  beautiful  colors.  The  follow- 
ing kind  is  found  in  large  isolated  masses  on  the 
island  of  Lipari;  its  principal  substance  is  an 
earthy  lava  of  a  bluish  gray,  coarse  grain,  and 
little  hardness.  It  contains — 1,  lavas  of  a  black 
and  gray  color ;  3,  a  vitreous  lava  of  a  beautiful 
color,  between  green  and  blue,  resembling  pitch- 
stone  ;  3,  numerous  small  pieces  of  a  cinereous, 
compact  pumice ;  4,  pieces  of  whitish,  semi-trans- 
parent glass ;  5,  small  pieces  of  a  colored  glass, 
resembling  fictitious  glass. 

The  number  of  mi^nerals  which  are  found  in 
small  quantities  embedded  in  the  lavas  of  Vesuvius 
is  very  numerous.  Garnets  occur  frequently  in 
aome  of  its  lavas. 

Scorias,  so  called  from  their  analogy  to  cinders, 
are  found  in  masses  of  small  diameter,  of  a  very 
rough  exterior  and  porous  structure,  as  if  they  had 
been  pervaded  by  gas.  In  other  respects  they  re- 
semble lava,  and  they  are,  no  doubt,  portions  of 
heated  lava  broken  off  from  the  general  mass,  either 
before  it  issues  from  the  crater,  or  whilst  it  is  cool- 
ing. 

Scoriae  sometimes  assume  a  pear-like  shape, 
when  they  obtain,  in  Italy,  the  name  of  borobes,  or 
tears.  At  other  times  they  have  the  appearance  of 
twisted  cables,  trunks  of  trees,  icicles,  and  other 
objects.  They  are  found  in  Stromboli  interspersed 
with  beautiful  colored  crystals ;  some  of  the  crys- 
tals being  of  a  fine  grass-green,  others  of  an  emerald 
color,  and  some  a  mixture  of  green  and  yellow. 

When  acted  on  by  decomposing  vapors,  they 
undergo  similar  changes  to  lava;  they  lose  their 
color,  become  encrusted  with  sulphureous  matter, 
and  are  rendered  so  soft  that  they  may  be  cut  with 
a  knife.  Pumice  is  supposed  to  be  the  scorie  of 
the  glassy  lava  called  obsidian.  It  occurs  abun- 
dantly on  the  Lipari  islands  and  in  the  Santorian 
archipelago. 

Tufa  is  a  name  given  by  the  Italians  to  a  rock, 
generally  of  an  earthy  texture,  composed  of  an 
agglutination  of  scorie  and  other  loose  products  of 
Tolcanoes.  It  occurs  abundantly  (the  product,  of 
course,  of  extinct  activity)  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Rome,  where  two  varieties — ^known  as  stone  and 
grannlar  tufi^ — are  found.  Stone  tuflf  is  of  a  red- 
dish-brown color,  with  orange  streaks.  It  occurs 
in  beds  from  one  to  six  feet  thick,  intersected  by 
Tertical  or  sloping  clefts.    The  summits  of  the 


Tarpeian  rock  and  of  the  Aventine  and  Celian  hills 
are  composed  of  this  rock,  which  was  used  by  tbs 
Romans  for  building  purposes. 

Granular  tuff  is  very  different  in  external  ap> 
pearance  from  ttojie  luff.  It  is  of  a  blackish-brown 
or  yellowish-brown  color,  and  of  a  much  more 
earthy  character.  It  sometimes  assumes  a  clay- 
like aspect,  and  in  this  form  is  used  for  making 
bricks  and  earthenware.  The  Pincian,  Quirinal, 
Viminal,  and  Esquiline  hills,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  Celian  and  Aventine,  are  composed  of  a 
peculiarly  friable  variety  of  granular  tuff. 

With  the  exception  of  Vesuvius,  the  greater 
part  of  the  Phlegrean  fields  are  composed  of  tufar 
ceous  rock.  Naples  is  founded  on  tufa,  and  that 
rock  is  used  as  material  for  its  buildings.  The  sur- 
rounding plain  is  tufa,  and  the  hills  to  the  north 
and  west.  The  craters  of  the  lakes  Agnano  and 
Averno,  parts  of  Solfatara,  Monte  Nuovo,  the 
promontory  of  Misenum,  and  the  island  of  Bocida, 
are  of  this  material.  Herculaneum  was  destroyed 
by  a  tufaceous  torrent.  Tufas  are  sometimes 
formed  almost  entirely  of  pumice,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  contain  organic  matter.  The  sand  and 
ashes  which  are  thrown  out  in  such  enormous 
quantities  during  volcanic  eruptions,  may  be  classed 
under  tufaceous  rock.  The  fragments  of  which 
they  are  composed  frequently  become  bound  to- 
gether after  their  fall. 

All  lavas  contain  iron,  distributed  in  small 
quantities  throughout  its  mass.  Occasionally  this 
iron  appears  to  be  expelled,  and  is  found  crystal- 
lized in  vertical  plates.  The  most  remarkable  ex- 
ample of  this  process  is  in  Stromboli.  When  ex- 
amined closely  the  plates  are  seen  not  to  be  plane 
surfaces,  but  to  have  a  polygonal  form.  The  faces 
of  the  polygons  are  of  different  sizes.  The  largest 
exceed  four  inches  in  length,  and  three  and  a  half 
in  breadth.  They  have  the  brilliancy  and  polish 
of  the  finest  steel,  and  reflect  the  light  like  the 
most  perfect  mirror.  In  a  similar  manner,  globules 
of  iron  are  sometimes  found  adhering  to  the  exter- 
nal surface  of  lava.  In  the  island  of  Ischia,  and 
in  other  places,  a  ferruginous  sand  is  found,  in 
which  the  iron  has  a  crystalline  form.  It  occurs 
most  abundantly  by  the  sea-shore,  and  probably 
proceeds  from  the  gradual  wearing  down  of  lava. 
Volcanoes  sometimes  eject  masses  of  rock  which 
do  not  appear  to  have  undergone  fusion — at  least, 
recently.  Thus  Jorullo  threw  out  fragments  of 
granite ;  granular  limestone  is  found  in  Somma. 

Having  mentioned  the  external  forms  of  volcanie 
products,  it  remains  to  mention  their  internal 
structure. 

The  minerals  felspar  and  augite  (the  latter  being 
probably  identical  in  chemical  composition  with 
hornblende)  compose  the  greater  part  of  the  ig- 
neous rocks  of  all  ages.  Modem  lavas  have  been 
classified  as  trachyte,  greystone  and  basalt,  accord- 
ing as  one  or  other  of  these  two  minerals  predom- 
inates in  them.  In  the  trachytic  lavas,  felspar  is  in 
greatest  quantity.  In  the  basaltic,  augite.  Grey- 
stones  are  an  intermediate  class,  which  contain  the 
two  minerals  in  about  equal  proportions. 

Though  volcanoes  acquaint  us  with  many  new 
combinations  of  minerals,  they  have  not  added  to 
the  number  of  elementary  substances.  When  re- 
duced to  their  ultimate  constituents,  volcanic  rocks 
are  found  to  consist  of  the  same  matter  as  stratified 
rock.  The  following  are  the  chemical  toalyses  of 
felspar  and  augite  :-* 
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Common  Felaptr. 

a&Iica, 64  0 

Alumina,     ....  18*9 

Lime. O't^ 

Potash, 13-7 

Oxides   of  Iron   and 

Manganese,  .     .     .  0*7 

98-1 


Au|^t0,  fram  Elna. 

Silica, 62*0 

Alumina,     ....     3*3 

Lime, 13-2 

Magnesia 10*0 

Oxides  of  Iron  and 

Manganese,  .     .    .16*7 
Water, 4*8 

10*00 


Of  these  minerals,  therefore,  silex  constitutes  more 
than  half  the  ueif^ht.  The  analysis  of  the  com- 
pound rocks  shows  that,  in  passing  from  the  tra- 
chytic  to  the  basaltic  kind,  the  quantity  of  silica 
g^radually  diminishes.  We  give  below  the  analysis 
of  obsidian,  (a  trachytic  lava,)  of  a  greystone  lava, 
and  of  basalt : — 

Obsidian. 

Silica, 78* 

Alumina,      ....  10* 

Potash, 6* 

Lime, i* 

Magnesia,     .... 

Soda, 1*6 

Oxide  of  Iron,  .     .    (  1*0 
Oxide  of  Manganese,  ( 

Water, 


Grejttone. 

Basalt. 

,     61* 

.  44-50 

.     19- 

.   16-75 

.     10* 

.     9-50 

.     2-26 

4- 

.     2-60 

.     14- 

.     20* 

.     0* 

.       1* 

.     2* 

97-6 


99* 


97*72 


It  will  afford  an  interesting  comparison,  both 
with  these  analyses  and  with  each  other,  if  we  now 
place  side  by  side  the  analyses  of  granite  and 
pumice : — 

Oraniie.  Pumfce. 

Quartz,  2  parts  ;   Felspar, 

2  parts ;  Mica,  1  part. 
Silica,       .     .     . 
Alumina,  .     .     . 
potash,      .     .     . 
Magnesia,      . 

Lime 0-37 

Oxide  of  Iron,  .  .  1*93 
Oxide  of  Manganese,  012 
Fluoric  Acid,      .     .     0-21 


74-84 

77*6 

12-80 

17*5 

7-48 

Potash  and  Soda,  . 

3*0 

0*99 

1*7 


93-74 


99*7 


It  thus  appears  that,  taking  eqnal  weights  of 
granite  and  pumice,  they  give  nearly  the  same 
chemical  constituents.  A  striking  resemblance  is 
also  perceived  between  the  cx)Qstitutitin  of  modem 
lavas  generally^  and  that  of  granite.  Trachyiic 
and  basaltic  lavas  of  ancient  date  'are  found,  in 
■ome  case^,  to  have  penetrated  g^niiic  rocks,  and 
in  those  cases  must  iiave  originated  below  the  gran- 
ite. The  date  of  these  lavas,  which  arc  the  earliest 
of  which  we  have  cognizance,  is  assigned  as  that 
of  the  appearance  of  the  earliest  tertiary  r(x;ks. 
But  we  must  not  extend  these  observations  further, 
nor  should  we  have  extended  them  so  far,  had  wc 
Dot  found  that  ii  was  scarcely  possible  to  give  com- 
pleteness to  our  sketch  of  this  comprehensive  and 
interesting  theme  within  narrower  limits. 


BURNING   WASTE   OF  CLACKMANNAN. 
TO  THE   EDITOR    OF  THE  TIMES. 

Sir — ^The  public  will,  I  feel  sure,  be  deeply  in- 
terested in  an  experiment  on  a  gigantic  scale  which 
has  just  been  brought  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Goldsworthy 
Gumey.  The  object  of  the  experiment  was  to  ex- 
tinguish a  fire  in  the  South  Sauchie  colliery,  near 
Alloa,  about  seven  miles  from  Stirling,  which  has 
figpi  for  about  thirty  years  over  an  area  of  twenty- 


six  acres,  in  the  waste  of  the  nine-foot  aeam  of 
coal. 

It  is  supposed  to  have  been  set  fire  to  by  some  pe^• 
sons  who  had  been  distilling  illicit  whisky  in  it. 

I  Shortly  after  its  discovery   it   rapidly    extended 

I  itself,  and  threatened  the  destruction  of  the  entire 
coal-field.  A  sum  of  jC  16,000  was  laid  out  in 
surrounding  the  fire  with  a  puddle-wall,  to  pre- 

I  vent  its  extending  to  other  workings.  The  wall 
took  five*  years  in  building,  the  workmen  being 
frequently  driven  back,  and  obliged  to  recommence 
at  a  greater  distance  from  the  fire.  It  was,  how- 
ever, finally  completed  nineteen  years  ago.    In  the 

I  building  of  this  wall  the  lives  of  nine  men  and 
three  women  were  unfortunately  lost  at  various 
times  by  the  roof  falling  down  and  cutting  off  their 
retreat,  and  the  fire  overwhelming  them  before 
they  could  be  excavated.  One  unfortunate  girl 
was  enclosed  in  this  manner  and  not  burnt,  but 
roasted  to  death,  so  that,  to  use  the  expression  of 
those  who  found  her,  when  they  took  hold  of  her 
arm  to  lift  her  it  came  off  like  the  wing  of  a 
roasted  fowl.  The  fire  having  taken  place  near 
the  crop  of  the  coal  it  was  surrounded  by  running 
the  wall  from  the  crop  in  a  form  resembling 
nearly  a  semicircle  towards  the  dip,  and  then  round 
again  towards  the  crop,  so  that  the  line  of  the  crop 
formed  the  diameter  of  the  circle. 

Still,  however,  the  wall  required  constant  atten- 
tion ;  as,  if  the  fire  once  passed  it,  it  would  be  a 
matter  of  great  diflSculty  and  expense  again  to  sur- 
round it.  In  consequence  it  has  cost  the  owner  of 
the  property  (the  Earl  of  Mansfield)  about  i^200  a 

frear  in  keeping  it  up,  and  in  the  payment  of  over- 
ookers,  there  being  always  a  danger  of  the  fire 
getting,  by  some  accident,  such  as  a  fall  of  the 
roof,  beyond  the  wall  into  the  lower  wastes,  and 
burning  the  extensive  coal  field  below.  Vari- 
ous reports  have  from  time  to  time  been  made  by 
men  of  great  authority  in  the  coal  trade,  all  of 
which  have  agreed  in  the  utter  impossibility  of  ex* 
tingnishing  this  fire.  It  will,  nevertheless,  readily 
occur,  that  if  the  fire  was  thus,  as  it  were,  corked 
and  bottled  up  to  itself,  it  ought  to  have  gone  out 
from  want  of  air.  This,  however,  was  not  the 
case,  for  no  part  of  the  fire  mine  being  deeper  than 
twenty  fathoms,  and  some  of  it  running  at  no  great 
distance  below  the  surface,  it  obtained  a  sufficient 
supply  of  air  thence,  as  well  as  through  the  leak- 
ages in  the  puddle-wall,  to  maintain  a  smouldering, 
sulky,  and  volcano-like  existence — sometimes  more 
active,  and  sometimes  less  so,  which  could  be 
traced  by  occasional  falls  of  the  surface,  the  last 
of  which  occurred  about  five  months  ago,  laying 
bare  the  burning  waste  and  discharging  smoke  and 
steam. 

There  are  about  twenty-one  old  shafls  into  this 
fire  mine,  most  of  them  partially  filled.  Some  of 
them  were  sunk  for  the  purpose  of  giving  air  to  the 
workmen  when  building  the  puddle-wall,  and  some 
are  old  working  shafts.  There  is  also  a  drift  run- 
ning in  a  slanting  direction  from  the  crop,  which 
was  a  clear  passage  for  about  sixty  yards,  and  was 
then  partially  stopped  by  falls,  of  the  roof,  but 
through  which  there  was  sufficient  opening  fur  air 
to  pass  into  the  mine.  This  drift  served  for  an  up- 
cast. Near  to  the  wall  was  a  shaft,  at  the  opposite 
side  of  the  burning  waste,  which,  in  this  experi- 
ment, .served  as  a  downcast  into  the  waste. 

Lord  Mansfield *8  attention  was  called  by  the 
members  of  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
who  sat  in  1848  to  consider  the  best  means  of  pre- 
venting accidents  in  coal-mines,  to  the  evidence 
then  before  them  of  Uie  fact  of  a  burning  coal-mine 
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$BL  the  Astley  Collieries,  Lancastershire,  having 
been  extinguished  by  the  singular  process  of  pour- 
ing in  choke-damp,  suggested  and  carried  out  by 
Mr.  Gumey,  a  report  of  which,  in  a  letter  dated 
fhe  30th  of  April,  1849,  appeared  in  The  Times  of 
the  day-— a  fact  so  difficult  to  belicYe,  and  appar- 
ently impossible,  that  it  was  not  generally  credited, 
except  by  men  of  science.  Lonl  Mansfield  com- 
municated with  Mr.  Gumey,  who  inspected  the 
fire  mine  immediately  after  the  rising  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  lords,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Mather, 
the  honorary  secretary  of  the  South  Shields  com- 
mission, Mr.  Darlington,  the  proprietor  of  the 
Astley  Colliery,  and  Mr.  Jamieaon,  sheriff  clerk 
of  Clackmannan:  After  this  inspection  Mr.  Gur- 
ney  reported  to  Lord  Mansfield  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  immense  extent  of  the  burning  waste,  he 
thought  It  possible  to  extinguish  the  fire ;  and,  ex- 
traordinary as  it  may  appear,  this  object  has  been 
eflbctually  accomplished  by  a  simple  and  inexpen- 
siYe  process. 

We  are  aooustomed  to  judge  of  great  things  by 
small,  and",  as  a  popular  illustration,  all  the  world 
knows  practically  that  putting  on  an  extinguisher 
puts  out  a  candle ;  but  perhaps  few  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  consider  why  it  does  so.  It  is  simply 
that  the  extinguisher  contains  a  very  small  quantity 
of  air,  of  which  about  one  fifth  is  oxygen,  and  the 
rest  nitrogen.  As  soon  as  this  oxygen  is  con- 
sumed, which  in  so  small  a  quantity  of  air  as  the 
extinguisher  will  hold  is  almost  at  once,  nothing 
remains  to  support  combustion,  and  the  candle  goes 
out ;  for  the  extinguisher  then  contains  only  the 
nitrogen  of  the  air  and  carbonic  acid,  the  product 
of  the  combustion  of  the  candle,  which  mixture  of 
nitrogen  and  carbonic  acid  is  chokedamp.  It  is, 
of  course,  obvious  that  if  the  fire  mine  could  have 
been  similarly  treated  it  would  have  extinguished 
itself  by  the  products  of  its  own  combustion,  as  in 
the  above  case  of  the  candle,  and  as  is  often  the 
case  in  coal-pits.  The  difficulty  was  that  another 
element  would  come  into  the  problem,  which  was, 
that  supposing  the  mine  to  be  placed  under  an  ex- 
tinguisher, (almost  an  impossibility,  considering  iis 
size,)  and  all  combustion  to  have  ceased,  still  the 
magazine  of  heat  collected  during  so  many  years' 
burning  would  continue,  and  cause  the  mine  to  re- 
ignite  on  the  readmission  of  the  air. 

Mr.  Gumey's  method  of  effecting  this  object 
was  to  force  a  stream  of  chokedamp  through  the 
mine,  by  means  of  the  high-pressure  steam  jet,  at 
such  a  temperature  as  would,  after  putting  out  the 
fire,  cool  down  the  mine  below  any  degree  of  heat 
that  would  permit  it  to  reignite  cm  the  admission 
of  atmospheric  air,  and  at  such  a  pressure  as  to 
make  all  the  leakages  of  the  waste  outwards  of 
ehokedamp,  so  that  every  inlet  might  become  an 
outcast  by  means  of  which  the  atmosphere  was  per- 
fectly excluded  from  all  contact  with  the  fire. 

Hot  and  cold  are  comparative  terms.  The  heat 
of  boiling  water,  though  much  too  hot  for  the  hand 
to  hear,  is  much  too  cold  to  set  fire  to  coal.  If, 
then,  a  stream  of  chokedamp  at  or  below  this  de- 
gree of  heat  were  passed  through  the  mine  it  would 
gradually  carry  off  the  heat  of  the  lately  burning 
surfaces,  a  process  which  one  may  term  the  al^ 
straetion  of  heat.  U  slso  happens  that  when  dif- 
ferent parts  of  a  limited  space  are  of  different 
degrees  of  heat  their  tendency  is  to  equalize  the 
temperature  of  the  whole,  and  a  general  diffusion 
takes  place ;  that  is,  the  cool  parts  become  hotter 
and  the  hot  parts  cooler ;  and  this  is  effected  by  an 
internal  self<sirculatio&  of  the  air  or  gas  with  which 
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the  space  is  filled,  both  of  wifch  principles  wem 
recognized  and  acted  on  during  the  process  of  cool- 
ing, a  process  which  Mr.  Gurney  considered  of 
great  importance.  In  conversation  with  him  on 
this  point,  previous  to  his  leaving  town,  I  made  a 
suggestion  which  he  was  pleased  to  consider  im- 
portant, and  at  his  request  I  accompanied  him  to 
the  field  of  action,  and  was  present  during  the  con- 
flict with  our  underground  antagonist. 

About  the  end  of  March  M&.  Gurney,  accom- 
panied also  by  Mr.  Mather  and  Mr.  Jamieson, 
commenced  operations.  The  machinery  for  con- 
ducting the  experiment  consisted  of  a  high-pressure 
steam-boiler,  about  sixty  feet  of  inch  gaspipe,  and 
a  small  cone  for  the  high-pressure  steam-jet  at  the 
end  of  it,  which  jet  was  placed  at  the  proper  strik- 
ing distance  from  a  cylinder  of  sheet-iron  one  foot 
in  diameter  and  about  nine  feet  long.  The  cylin- 
der was  the  passage  between  a  coke  fiimace  and 
the  downcast  shaft,  through  which  the  air  was 
driven  by  the  force  of  the  steam-jet,  and,  by  a 
simple  contrivance,  we  were  able  to  blow  in  either 
the  air  passed  through  the  furnace,  or  fresh,  at 
pleasure.  Mr.  Mather  and  Mr.  Jamieson  descend- 
ed this  shaft,  accompanied  by  three  or  four  work- 
men, Mr.  Gumey  blowing  them  in  fresh  air  from 
above,  and  there  cleared  away  two  old  iron  doors 
into  the  waste,  and  knocked  a  hole  through  an  old 
puddle-wall,  and  then,  hearing  a  good  deal  of 
rumbling  and  mshing,  as  if  the  roof  were  falling, 
they  thought  it  more  prudent  to  retreat,  as  they  haid 
effected  their  object  of  opening  a  passage  for  the 
gases  into  the  burning  waste.  They,  however, 
had  spent  some  time  in  close  proximity  to  the  fire, 
where  Mr.  Mather  seemed  to  be  quite  happy  and 
in  his  element ;  indeed,  he  has  a  particular  taste 
for  fire.  He  came  op  one  of  the  pits  one  day  with 
a  hot  cinder  stock  in  his  gutta  percha  mining  cap 
and  half  melted  through  it.  The  heat  at  the  bot- 
tom of  this  shaft  was  100°  at  this  time.  These 
obstacles  having  been  cleared  away  and  a  firee  pas- 
sage obtained,  the  shaft  was  covered  with  iron 
plates  and  clayed  over,  so  as  to  render  it  air-tight, 
and  the  chokedamp  was  turned  on.  That  extin- 
guishing gas  was  made  by  passing  the  atmospheric 
air  through  an  intense  coke  fire  in  a  brick  furnace, 
which  deprived  it  of  all  its  oxygen,  or  rather  the  ox- 
ygen combined  with  the  carbon  of  the  coke,  and> 
formed  carbonic  acid,  which  gas,  in  mixture  withi 
the  nitrogen  left,  was  forced  through  the  furnace,, 
along  the  iron  cylinder,  down  the  shaft,  and  into  the^ 
burning  waste ;  the  quantity  of  coke  consumed 
bein^  a  sufficiently  accurate  measure  of  the  quantity 
of  air  passed. 

After  blowing  in  about  8,000,000  of  cubic  feeti 
of  chokedamp,  (at  the  rate  of  about  7,000  cubic  feet 
per  minute,)  which  we  calculated  to  be  about  the* 
contents  of  the  waste,  (allowance  having  been  made 
for  falls  of  the  roof,)  we  found  the  upcast  or  high' 
level  shaft  or  drift  was  full  of  it  to  the  mouth,, 
flowed  over,  and  ran  along  the  ground,  extinguish- 
ing lights  if  held  near  the  surface  of  the  earth  at; 
some  distance  from  the  spot.  We  found  when 
we  ceased  blowing  in  gas  that  after  a  time  the 
chokedamp  receded  in  the  upcast,  and  that  when- 
ever we  blew  it  into  the  downcast  it  poured  out  of 
the  upcast  in  volumes,  being  thus  a  perfect  meas- 
ure of  the  quantity  of  chokedamp  in  the  mine,  ftnd^ 
giving  us  a  proof  that  it  had  passed  completely, 
through  it. 

After  keeping  the  mine  full  for  upwards  of  three- 
weeks,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  blow  in  choke- 
damp  at  a  lower  temperature  than  we  had  beea 
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(preYiously  doing,  wAicb  we  believed  to  have  been 

■about  the  temperature  of  250,  though  we  did  not 

test  it  very  accurately.    In  order  to  effect  this  Mr. 

Gurney    used   a  very    beautiful    contrivance,  by 

.which,  by  the  power  of  the  steam-jet,  water  was 

•driven  into  the  shaft  along  with  the  chokedamp  in 

(the  form  of  the  finest  spray.     Indeed,  the  best  idea 

•that  is  to  be  given  of  it  is  thnt  it  resembled  Scotch 

mist,  a  medium  universally  admitted  to  have  very 

.rapid  and  powerful  cooling  properties.    This  pn>- 

.eess  Mr.  Gurney  thought  very  important,  as  he 

.eonsidered  the  difficulty  uf  cooling  the  immense 

magazine  of  heat  after  the  fire  was  extin^guished,  to 

prevent  reign ition  on  the  admission  of  fresh  air,  to 

be  the  most  uncertain  part  of  the  whole  experiment. 

.That  he  could  extineruish  the  fire  he  had  no  doubt 

.whatever,  but  to  cool  down  the  waste  against  the 

.existing conditions  of  non-conduction  and  non-radia- 

■tion,  he  considered  far  more  difficult. 

The  water  being  so  minutely  divided  by  the  im- 
.  mense  force  of  the  jet,  was  held  in  suspension  in 
•  the  air,  and  floated  on  with  it  through  the  water. 
.  A  large  portion  was  in  actual  solution,  but  far  the 
.  greater  part  was  simply  mechanically  suspended 
.  like  fine  mist,  and  did  not  precipitate  or  condense. 
When  the  temperature  was  sufficiently  reduced, 
.  as  indicated  by  the  thermometer,  so  as  to  leave  no 
fear  of  reigniiion,  fresh  air  was  blown  in  by  the 
spray-jet,  so  as  to  pass  through  the  mine  charged 
,  with  water,  in  order  to  cool  it  enough  to  allow  of 
]  its  being  entered.     After  a  time  the  action  of  the 
;  jet  was  reversed,  and  the  air  drawn  through  the 
,  mine  in  a  contrary  direction,  so  drawing  out  the 
air  we  had  blown  in  charged  with  mist,  and  we 
continued  drawing  out  mist  or  vapor  for  several 
days,  which  showed  that  it  had  filled  every  part  of 
the   waste,  and    had   remained  suspended.     The 
temperature  of  the  air  that  was  drawn  out  gradu- 
ally decreased  at  the  rate  of  aUiut  six  degrees  a 
day.    After  about  one  month's  «»perations  the  down- 
cast shaft  was  uncovered  and  descended,  and  found 
to  be  of  a  temperature  of  i^bout  98.     The  waste 
was  examined  by  Mr.  Ma* her,  who  had  reported 
that  falls  had  taken  place  so  as  to  leave  no  passage 
to  enable  us  to  go  any  distance  into  it.     A  shaft 
was  then  sunk  into  the  middle  of  the  burning  waste 
at  the  point  where  the  fire  was  supposed  to  have 
been  most  fierce  at  the  commencement  of  our  oper- 
ations.  The  roof  was  here  found  to  have  fallen,  so 
that  it  was  impossible  to  enter.  The  fire,  however, 
was  extinct.     Several  bore-holes  have  been  driven 
into  the  waste  at  different  points,  and  no  fire  can 
be  discovered  ;  and  this  mighty  volcano  is  extinct. 
The  vast  amount  of  property  endangered,  (in  this 
case  of  the  value  of  near  X200,000,)  and  the  fre- 
quency of  the  occurrence  of  these  kinds  of  accidents, 
give  a  great  public  interest  to  this  operation.  It  is  but 
two  years  ago  that  the  proprietor  of  the  Dalquarren 
coal-mine  in  Ayrshire,  lost  in  half  an  hour  jC  1,200 
a  year  by  a  fire  breaking  out  in  one  of  his  pits, 
which  led  to  the  total  abandonment  of  the  seam  in 
which  it  occurred.     It  has  burnt  and  destroyed  the 
wood  on  the  surface,  and  extended  over  fourteen 
acres,  but  is  now,  I  may  add,  undergoing  extinc- 
tion by  the  same  process,  with  every  prospect  of 
success.    The  great  importance  of   the   subject, 
in  connection  with  the  commercial   and    mining 
wealth  of  the  country,  must  be  my  excuse  for  tres- 
passing thus  much  on  your  columns  and  on  the 
public  patience. 

I  remain,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Edward  Cayley. 
9,  Manchester  Buildings^  Westminster ,  May  1. 


From  the  Mornlnf  Chronicle,  17th  May,  ^ 

THE   UNITED   STATES   IN   THE    EXHIBITION. 

The  number  of  articles  sent  from  the  United 
States  to  the  Exhibition  is  neither  what  was  expected 
of  them,  nor,  we  believe,  dues  it  adequately  repre- 
sent their  capabilities.  There  are,  nevertheless, 
many  things  in  their  collection  which  may  be  ex- 
amined with  interest  and  profit,  and  which  do 
credit  to  their  industry,  ingenuity,  and  skill. 

Foremost  among  the  articles  displayed  in  tbia 
division  of  the  Exhibition  area  coach,  three  or  four 
wagons,  a  **  buggy,"  technically  so  called,  and  m 
trotting  "sulky."  We  call  these  "foremost," 
because,  both  by  the  prominent  place  they  occupy, 
and  on  account  of  the  real  merit  of  the  vehicles 
themselves,  they  are  really  so.  The  coach — styled 
by  the  exhibitor  a  **  carriola" — is  a  very  creditable 
piece  of  workmanship.  It  is  of  good  design,  ap- 
parently most  thoroughly  well  built,  and  finished 
with  great  regard  to  good  taste.  There  is  nothing 
of  the  gewgaw  style  about  it.  Tlie  Cidor,  detor^ 
tions,  mountings,  finish,  and  ornaments  are  all  lich 
and  neat.  It  sweeps  gracefully  over  its  curve,  as- a 
coach  ought  to  sweep.  The  carvings  upon  it  are  ad- 
mirably well  executed,  and,  for  symmetry  and  good 
keeping  in  every  part,  from  the  step  of  the  footman  to 
the  board  of  the  driver,  it  deserves  high  commenda- 
tion. The  wheels  are  much  lighter  tiian  in  carriages 
uf  a  similar  kind  in  England.  This  is  claimed  as 
a  decided  improvement.  Certainly  the  appearance 
of  the  vi  hide  is  improved  by  the  absence  of  that 
bulkiness  which  gives  a  lumbering  aspect  to  many 
an  English  carriage;  and, if  theroadsofourtransai- 
lantic  brethren  are  not  too  rough  to  deal  fairly  with 
such  wheels,  we  know  not  why  they  should  be  con- 
sidered unsafe  up<in  English  turnpikes. 

The  other  vehicles  exhibited  are  respectively  en- 
titled a  York  wagon,  a  Prince  Albert  wagon,  a 
slide-top  buggy,  and  a  trotting  sulky.  The  chief 
charHCieristic  of  all  of  these  is  their  extreme  light- 
ness uf  weight,  when  compared  with  their  size.  They 
are  richly  finished  within  and  without,  and  beauti- 
fully carved;  they  are  upholstered  with  exceeding 
tastf ,  made  with  Cfinsiant  regard  to  the  comfort  of 
the  rider,  and  exhibit  very  considerable  artistic 
merit  in  their  design.  The  wheels  are  made  from 
carefully  chosen  material,  the  joints  exactly  fitted, 
j  the  felloes  (two  in  number,  instead  of  the  usual 
Bve  or  six,  for  greater  strength)  are  confined  by  a 
steel  insertion  and  bolts,  and  the  axletrecs  are 
exceedingly  neat  and  strong.  It  is  claimed  for 
these  axletrees  (an  American  invention)  that,  in 
loss  of  friction,  strength,  freedom  from  all  noise  in 
motion,  and  cleanliness,  they  are  superior  to  any  in 
England.  Several  of  these  lighter  carriages  are 
now  in  use  in  this  country,  and  give  great  satisfac- 
tion ;  and  several  more  of  a  similar  manufacture 
have  been  recently  ordered  from  New  York.  In- 
deed, it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  they 
should  become  favorites  out  of  London ;  nor  how 
reluctantly  a  lover  of  quick  driving  would  return 
to  the  heavier  vehicles  of  city  manufacture. 

There  are  several  sets  of  harness,  b(»th  single 
and  double,  among  the  articles  exhibited,  which 
deserve  notice.  That  exhibited  by  Messrs  Lacey 
and  Phillips  is  a  rich  and  elegant  specimen  of 
manufacture.  It  is  made  from  leather  of  the  first 
quality,  and  with  perfect  thoroughness  of  work. 
The  mountings  are  of  solid  silver,  with  appropriate 
and  graceful  designs.  In  this,  as  in  all  the  other 
harness  shown,  there  is  remarkable  lightness  and 
airiness,  and  an  obvious  endeavor  to  do  away  with 
all  superabundance  of  weight. 
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On  a  bay  in  the  main  aisle,  upon  the  sooth  side 
of  the  building,  are  two  chandeliers  and  several 
lamps,  from  the  manufactory  of  Messrs.  Cornelius 
and  Co.,  in  Philadelphia.  The  great  use  of  oil  in 
the  United  Staters  has  led  to  many  improvements  in 
lamps — especially  in  those  upon  the  solar  principle, 
as  it  is  called  (where  increased  draught  is  made 
to  bear  upon  the  combustion)  which  are  unknown 
amon^  us.  Un pretend infr  as  these  lamps  appear, 
it  is  stated  that  they  will  give  an  amount  of  liffht 
greater  by  one  half  than  any  others  in  use  The 
chandeliers  hanging  above  them  are  graceful  speci- 
mens of  workmanship,  designed  in  good  taste,  and 
showingr  a  crystal  purity  of  glass.  The  casting  is 
remarkable  for  its  fineness,  sharpness,  and  uniform- 
<ity.      The  branches,  formed  by  arabesque  scrolls, 

Strofnsely  ornamented  with  birds  and  flowers, 
elicately  sculptured  or  in  bold  relief,  with  centres 
of  richly  cut  glass,  claim  particular  approval  for 
their  elegance  and  licrhtness  of  design.  This  is 
-among  the  youngest  branches  of  manufacture  in  the 
United  States,  it  being  scarcely  fifteen  years  since 
every  chandelier,  girandole,  mantel  lamp,  and 
candelabra  used  in  that  country  was  imported  from 
Europe ;  and  it  argues  considerable  enterprise  and 
perseverance,  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers, 
that  they  have  attained  so>mnch  excellence  as  to  be 
willing  to  vie  in  the  Exhibition  with  the  oldest  and 
most  celebrated  houses  of  the  world. 

On  the  south  side  of  their  portion  of  the  building, 

'  the  contributors  from  the  States  exhibit,  under  the 

general  classification  of  raw  material,  many  very 

-  excellent  specimens.  There  are  amongr  these  a 
large  variety  of  'articles,  such  as  Indian  corn, 
ground,  hulled,  and  in  the  ear ;  rye,  oats,  barley, 
wheat,  ric^,  cotton,  tobacco,  minerals,  chemicals, 
woods,  br(M)ms,  beef,  pork,  lard,  hams,  and  almost 
everything  else  identified  with  the  productions  of 

'  that  country.  Next  in  order  are  to  be  seen 
daguerreotypes,  paintings,  herbaria,  and  prints, 
with  some  samples  of  stained  glass  suspended  from 
the  galleries,  and  cottons,  carpetingrs,  wrought 
quilts,  calicoes,  and  needlework,  tastefully  diplayed 
around.  Considering  the  distance  from  which 
these  had  to  be  conveyed,  not  only  across  3000 
miles  of  ocean,  but  often  from  little  short  of  that 

-  distance  inland — and  considering,  too,  that  it  is  not 
in  her  manufactures  that  America  makes  her  chief 
impression  upon  the  world — we  regard  this  portion 
of  her  exhibition  with  great  interest.  In  piano- 
fortes there  is  a  show  highly  creditable  to  the 
manufacture  of  musical  instruments  in  the  United 
States.  Pirson  exhibits  a  seven-octave  grand 
pianoforte ;  Chickering  a  semi-grand,  and  other 
instruments  of  less  pretension  but  of  much  merit. 
There  are  two  from  the  manufactory  of  Conrad 
Meyer,  of  Philadelphia,  in  neat  and  very  unpre- 
tending cases,  which  combine  all  the  best  qualities 
of  the  highest  rank  of  pianos.  In  breadth,  free- 
dom, and  evenness  of  tone,  in  promptness  and 
elasticity  of  action,  and  in  a  combination  of  every- 
thing that  is  rich  and  sweet  in  this  description  of 
instrument,  he  claims  to  be  unsurpassed. 

Among  cordage,  boats,  oars,  and  models  of 
favorite  ships,  are  exhibited  two  ship-ventilators, 
by  Frederick  Emerson,  of  Boston.  These  are 
intended  to  supersede  the  ordinary  wind-sail  now 
in  use  for  sending  pure  air  into  the  recesses  of 
ships.  The  inventor  has  given  much  attention  to 
the  subject  of  ventilation,  and  his  success  has  been 
honored  by  several  gold  medals  in  the  United 
States,  now  far  this  application  of  his  invention 
may  be  superior  to  the  methods  now  in  use  for  the 


same  purpose  is  uncertain.  In  the  minds  of  sailors 
there  is  always  an  objection  to  fixtures  above  deck, 
which  would  be  likely  to  impede  their  general  in- 
troduction. 

Together  with  daguerreotypes,  before  alluded  to, 
there  are  exhibited  camera  obscuras  by  C.  C.  Har- 
ris<»n,  of  New  York,  the  results  of  which,  in  the 
pictures  that  hang  above  them,  are  exceedingly 
favorable.  There  are  shawls  from  the  Bay  State 
mills,  of  beautiful  color  and  a  high  perfection  of 
manufacture  ;  white  cotton  goods,  which,  in  bleach- 
ing, finishing,  and  putting  up,  appear  equal  to 
Manchester  products ;  some  very  beautiful  flannels, 
single-milled  doeskins  and  wool-back  c:issimeres  of 
thorough  fabric  ;  tweeds,  well  mixed  and  of  good 
colors  ;  a  salamander  safe,  well  made  ;  an  improved 
bank  lock,  ingenious  and  well  executed ;  a  patent 
paying  machine  for  pitching  the  seams  of  vessels, 
the  box  being  provided  with  a  ventrical  wheel, 
which  receives  the  hot  melted  material,  and  applies 
it  neatly,  economically,  and  directly  to  the  seam  to 
be  covered  ;  an  air-exhausted  coifin,  car-wheels  for 
rail-roads,  wood  and  cork  legs,  clocks,  watches, 
dentists'  tools  and  works.  India-rubber  goods  of 
various  forms,  mathematical  and  solar  instruments, 
a  self-determining  variation  compass,  trunks,  boots 
and  shoes,  hats,  specimens  of  printing  and  binding, 
together  with  pistols,  rifles,  and  other  weapons  of 
offence  and  defence.  Of  these  rifles,  manufactured 
by  Robbins  and  Lawrence,  it  is  but  just  to  say  that 
they  are  among  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  of  any 
rifles  manufactured  in  the  world,  the  Americana 
claiming  to  excel  in  this  species  of  manufacture. 
They  are  made  from  the  best  selected  Copake  cold- 
blast  forge  iron,  and  are  of  an  unpretending  style, 
but  remarkable  for  a  plain,  substantial  and  perfect 
finish ;  they  are  strong,  simple,  and  thorough  in 
their  workmanship,  and  eminently  adapted  for  real 
service. 

Two  bell  telegraphs,  exhibited  in  the  central 
avenue,  very  deservedly  attract  much  attention. 
The  bell  telegraph,  otherwise  called  an  *'  annun- 
ciator,'' is  an  invention  made  to  supersede  the  awk- 
ward array  of  bells,  in  houses  and  hotels.  It  is  an 
extremely  neat  and  beautiful  article,  and  indicates 
whence  the  bell  was  rung,  by  uncovering  a  number 
corresponding  to  the  number  of  the  room — and  this, 
too,  for  any  length  of  time  afterwards,  until,  by  the 
touch  of  a  spring,  the  number  is  recovered.  In  the 
large  hotels  in  the  United  States,  and  in  many 
private  residences,  it  is  much  used. 

In  the  moving  machinery  department,  among 
other  objects  of  interest  from  the  United  States,  ia 
a  machine  exhibited  by  Mr.  Charles  Morey,  called 
a  stone-dressing  machine.  A  machine  for  dressing 
stone  by  power  has  long  been  regarded  as  a  great 
desideratum,  and  has  been  the  object  of  many  ex- 
pensive though  unsuccessful  experiments.  One 
great  difficulty  has  been  found  in  making  the  cut- 
ting tools  of  a  quality  to  stand  the  action  of  stone, 
unless  at  such  cost  as  to  render  their  use  unprofit- 
able. This  diflSculty  is  overcome  by  the  invention 
before  us,  which  consists  in  the  employment  of 
chilled  cast-iron  burrs,  or  rolling  cutters.  Iron,  as 
is  now  known,  may,  by  a  peculiar  process  of  chill- 
ing in  casting,  be  converted  to  a  diamond  hardness, 
that  perfectly  fits  it  for  reducing,  with  great  facility 
and  economy,  the  surface  of  stone.  The  burrs  made 
in  this  way  retain  a  suflicient  degree  of  sharpness 
for  a  long  time,  and  can  be  maintained  at  a  small 
cost,  being  wholly  formed  and  finished  in  casting. 
In  dressing  circular  forms,  the  stones  are  made  to 
revolve,  when  the  buns,  which  are  mounted  in 
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slidiii^  Tests,  are  brought  into  aetion.  For  straight 
garfaces,  howeYer,  the  stones  are  laid  on  m  trans- 
verse bed,  and  the  cutters,  mounted  apon  a  roToW- 
ing  cylinder,  are  placed  above  them.  The  burrs 
or  cutters  are  so  arranged  as  to  turn  freely  on  their 
axis  when  brought  in  oontaet  with  the  stone,  and 
as  they  roll  over  it  they  crush  it  away  in  the  form 
of  scales  and  dust.  By  varying  the  shape  and 
arrangements  of  the  burrs,  ornamental  sur&ees 
may  be  produced. 

Among  the  agricultural  implements  exhibited 
which  claim  the  attention  of  agriculturists  particu- 
larly, are  reaping  machines,  ploughs,  cultivators, 
£in  mills,  and  smut  machines.  The  American 
reapers  are  worked  by  a  single  span  of  horses 
abreast,  with  a  driver  and  a  man  to  rake  off  the 
ffrain  as  it  is  cut  down  by  movable  knives.  On 
uuid  free  from  obstructions,  these  reapers  will  cut 
from  twelve  to  twenty  acres  of  wheat  in  a  day, 
depending  somewhat  upon  the  speed  of  the  horses 
and  the  state  of  the  grain.  The  grain  is  left  in  a 
proper  condition  for  the  binders,  who  follow  after 
the  machine,  and  the  grain  is  cut  quite  as  clean  as 
by  any  other  method,  either  by  the  sickle  or  the 
cradle.  M'Ck>rmick's  Virginia  reaper  (No.  73)  is 
in  very  general  use,  1,800  machines  having,  we 
believe,  been  sold  in  the  United  States  in  1850. 
Hussy^s  reaper  (No.  65)  is  also  in  general  use, 
and  operates  remarkably  well.  These  implements 
will  enable  the  farmer  to  gather  his  crop  in  a  very 
shert  time,  securing  the  wheat  and  other  grain  at 
the  very  time  it  is  in  proper  condition  for  harvest- 
ing, thus  avoiding  the  alternative  to  which  he  now 
is  obliged  to  resort,  of  harvesting  a  portion  of  his 
$eld  before  fully  ripe,  and  a  portion  after  it  is  too 
ripe  to  make  the  best  flour.  In  point  of  economy 
they  are  very  important,  reducing  the  expense  very 
nrach  from  that  of  the  ordinary  methods.  In  a 
climate  as  variable  as  that  of  Great  Britain,  the 
importance  of  these  reaping  machines  must  be 
apparent—enabling  the  farmer  often  in  a  single  day 
to  secure  a  cro))  which  otherwise  might  be  materi- 
ally injured  by  the  unfavorable  sute  of  the  weather. 

The  ploughs  exhibited  are  of  various  sizes,  and 
adapted  to  various  purposes,  from  a  small  one-horse 
plough  for  ploughing  out  Indian  corn,  sugarcane, 
potatoes,  turnips,  &c.,  to  the  large  plough  for 
breaking  up  the  stiflfest  soils.  They  are  made  of 
the  best  materials,  are  strong  and  durable,  and  are 
warranted  to  do  their  work  in  the  very  best  manner. 
They  are  said  to  be  of  lighter  draught  than  most 
ploughs  in  use,  being  worked  inordinary  soils  with 
entire  ease  by  a  single  span  of  medium-sized  horses. 
Among  the  ploughs  exhibited  is  one  upon  a  new 
principle,  which  has  not  heretofore  been  in  use.  It 
is  a  plough  witii  two  shares-— one  in  front  of  the 
other  on  the  same  beam — ^the  first  being  a  small 
share,  which  takes  off  some  three  or  four  inches, 
and  the  other  following,  and  being  wider,  takes  a 
furrow  of  eight  or  ten  inches  deep,  bringing  up  the 
soil  so  as  to  cover  the  first  furrow  entirely,  leaving 
the  land  in  a  friable  state,  and  ready  for  the  seed 
after  a  slight  harrowing.  This  is  designed  particu- 
larly for  stiff  soils,  and  for  ploughing  in  green 
manure— «uch  as  clover,  green  crop,  or  other ;  snd 
it  completely  covers  the  herbage,  leaving  the  land 
in  a  fine  condition  for  the  seed.  The  cultivators 
exhibited  are  convenient  and  useful  implements,  at 
rm  moderate  prices,  and  work  well.  The  fan 
mills  for  cleaning  grain  are  believed  to  possess 
some  properties  whidi  are  not  found  in  those  gener- 
ally used— cleaning  grain  which  is  damp  most 
.  penbotly.  The  smut  machines  eshibited  ue  made 


of  iron,  are  very  compact,  very  durable,  easily  r^ 
paired,  and  are  warranted  to  clean  from  15  bushda 
td  150  bushels  per  hour,'according  to  the  size  of 
the  machine.  These  implements  are  in  very  general 
use  in  the  United  States  and  in  Canada,  and  are 
worthy  the  attention  of  all  who  an  engaged  in 
milling  grain. 

There  are  several  smaller  implements  in  the  Ex- 
hibition which  will  commend  themselves  to  eveiy 
observer. 

From  tte  Homs. 
FOREIGN  COFTRIOHT  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Exchequer  Chamber,  May  17. 

(Sittings  in  Error. — Preaeni,  Lord  Campbell,  m^ 
Justtces  Pattcson,  Maulb,  Wiohtmam,  Cane- 
WELL,  EaLE,  and  Williams.) 

BOOSBT    V.   JBFFaETS. 

Mr.  Bovill  said  this  case  came  before  the  eonzt 
by  way  of  a  bill  of  exoeptiona  to  the  ruling  of 
mron  Rolfe.  The  object  vras  to  bring  under 
review  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in 
the  case  of  "  Boosey  o.  Purday,"  to  raise  the 
question  whether  there  could  be  any  copyright  for 
a  foreigner  in  this  oountry,  or  whether  such  a 
right  could  be  vested  in  any  person  who  purchased 
of  that  foreigner.  There  was  another  questiottt 
whether  there  could  be  any  assignment  by  a  for- 
eigner of  a  portion  of  the  copyright  to  be  confined  to 
Great  Britain,  and  whether  an  assignment  made  in 
Milan  ought  to  have  been  attest^  by  two  wit- 
nesses. Fhe  facts  were  these  : — Boosey  was  an 
English  subject ;  he  had  purehaaed  the  copyright 
in  La  Sonnambula  of  a  foreigner,  and  having  pur- 
chased that  right  was  the  firet  person  to  publish  it 
in  this  oountry.  He  had  thus  a  j>rima  fade  title 
against  the  world ;  that  title  was  sought  to 
be  impeached  by  the  defendant,  and  his  ground  for 
doing  so  was  that  the  work  which  he  had  purehased, 
and  was  the  first  to  publish  here,  was  originally 
composed  by  Bellini,  a  foreigner  out  of  the  British 
dominions.  Bellini  had  transferred  his  interest  in 
the  work  to  Ricordi,  at  Milan.  Ricordi  came  to 
England  and  transferred  the  right  which  he  had  so 
acquired  to  Boosey,  so  far  as  regarded  the  copy- 
right in  the  British  dominions.  The  main  question 
was,  whether  an  English  subject  could  acquire  from 
a  foreigner  the  copyright  of  a  work  which  was  first 
published  in  this  country.  If  a  foreigner  could 
acquire  a  cop3nright,  he  could  transfer  such  right, 
and  if  he  had  no  right,  could  he  not  give  such  per- 
mission to  an  English  subject  as  to  enable  the 
Englishman  to  acquire  the  right  to  protection  ?  On 
the  other  side  it  was  said  there  was  no  property  in 
the  foreigner  or  in  the  English  subject ;  but  it  was 
now  submitted  that  such  a  work  was  property 
before  the  statute  of  Anne,  and  by  the  common  law. 
The  8th  Anne  was  the  first  statute  passed  for  the 
protection  of  property  of  this  description— of  literary 
property. 

Mr.  Justice  Maule. — Suppoee  Homer  had  a 
copyright,  he  could  go  about  and  recite  his  works. 

Lord  Campbell. — And  might  have  had  an  in- 
junction. 

Mr.  Bovill. — ^If  there  waa  the  copy  of  one  effu- 
sion of  a  man's  brain  he  might  withhold  it  or  lend  it 
or  dispose  of  it.  The  statute  of  Anne  was  declared 
to  be  for  the  encouragement  of  learning  by  vestinff 
the  copyright  in  the  author  of  literary  works,  and 
it  enacted  that  after  1710,  the  author  of  any  book, 
who  had  not  transferred  it  tp  any  otheri  or  the  book* 
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seller  who  had  purchased  it,  shonld  ha^e  the  right. 
If  the  right  existed  in  the  author,  an  alien  was 
entitled  equally  with  a  natural-born  subject.  If*  it 
was  property,  it  was  self-evident  an  alien  was 
entitled. 

Lord  Campbell. — In  personal  property  the  law 
made  no  distinction. 

Mr.  BovilL—Bv  7th  and  8th  Victoria,  chap.  66, 
aliens  might  hold  any  description  of  personal 
property.  If  foreigners  had  a  right  by  common 
law,  how  were  they  affected  by  the  statute  of 
Anne? 

Lord  Campbell. — ^Supposea  foreigner  came  over 
to  see  the  Great  Exhibition ;  he  wrote  a  poem, 
would  he  not  have  a  right  to  that  poem  1 

Mr.  Justice  Maule.— %)r  suppose  he  wrote  a  very 
amusing  article  about  it  in  a  French  paper! 

Mr.  Peacock  said,  the  difference  was  as  to  the 
place  in  which  he  wrote  it. 

Mr.  Bovill. — If  the  foreigner  had  the  right,  what 
difference  did  it  make  whether  he  wrote  it  here  or 
elsewhere  ? 

Lord  Campbell. — He  was  encouraging  onr  agri- 
culture and  manufactures  by  consuming  our  produce 
while  he  was  writing  the  poem. 

Mr.  Bovill. — If  the  test  were  property  or  no 
property,  it  could  make  no  difference,  and  it  could 
not  alter  his  right,  whether  he  brought  it  here  him- 
self or  gave  it  to  a  deputy  ;  and  if  he  could  do  that, 
he  might  transfer  it  to  another,  and  give  him  the 
same  right  which  he  himself  possessed.  But  it 
was  said  that  the  statute  of  Anne  had  been  passed 
lor  the  encouragement  of  native  talent ;  but  it  was 
of  equal  advantage  to  this  country  that  we  should 
have  the  benefit,  not  only  of  the  first  publication  of 
works  of  British  subjects,  but  of  the  literature  of 
the  world. 

Lord  Campbell. — ^That  argument  extends  to  free 
trade. 

Mr.  Justice  Maule. — A  book  written  by  a  for- 
eigner may  be  published  with  as  much  benefit  as  if 
written  by  an  Englishman. 

Mr.  Bovill  said,  the  enactments  were  for  the 
encouragement  of  learning,  to  be  applied  to  the 
public.  He  could  find  no  reason  why  the  right 
should  be  confined  to  British  subjects.  The  learned 
counsel  then  adverted  to  the  1st  Richard,  and  to  the 
art  of  printing. 

Lord  Campbell. — If  you  go  to  the  exhibition  of 
painting,  you  will  see  a  very  excellent  painting  of 
Edward  IV.  and  his  queen  visiting  Caxton's  print- 
ing establishment  at  Westminster,  where  Richard 
HI.  appears  as  Duke  of  Giocester. 

Mr.  Bovill  said,  the  result  of  the  authorities  was 
that  foreign  authors  might  have  the  benefit.  If  it 
was  admitted  that  these  works  were  property,  then 
there  was  no  difference  between  a  foreigner  and  an 
Englishman.     In  the  case  of  wild  animals — 

Lord  Campbell  said,  stealing  a  lion,  I  suppose, 
would  not  be  larceny,  but  there  might  be  an  action 
of  trover. 

Mr.  Justice  Maule. — ^It  might  be  a  tamed  lion — 
not  that  I  should  be  inclined  to  commit  the  lar- 
ceny ;  but  this  is  wandering  from  the  point,  and  is 
something  like  a  wild  goose  chase. 

Mr.  Bovill  was  about  to  proceed,  when 

Lord  Campbell  said — I  made  my  bow  of  grati- 
tude to  you,  Mr.  Boville,  for  your  very  excellent 
argument,  but  I  thought  you  had  sat  dowu. 

Mr.  Bovill,  amid  great  laughter,  said  he  had 
but  a  few  words  to  add.  He  submitted  that  he  had 
made  out  the  proposition  that  this  work  was 
property  at  conuion  law,  tliat  a  foreigner  had  a 


right  to  the  copj^right,  and  that  the  plaintiff  in  error 
was  entitled  to  judgment. 

Mr.  Peacock,  on  the  other  side,  would  not  dis- 
pute that  a  portion  of  a  copyright  might  be  sold,  or 
that  a  foreigner  might  be  entitled  to  copyright  in 
this  kingdom,  or  that  a  foreigner,  if  he  had  a  copy- 
right, might  recover  damages  for  its  infringement, 
but  he  should  contend  that  under  the  particular 
circumstances  of  this  case  the  plaintiff  had  not  a 
copyright.  His  proposition  was,  that  a  foreign 
author  residing  abroad,  and  not  coming  to  this 
country,  had  no  right,  so  long  as  he  resided  abroad 
at  the  time  of  the  first  publication,  to  claim  pro- 
tection. Where  was  the  first  publication?  and 
where  was  the  author  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Justice  Maule. — A  foreign  author,  not 
having  published  it,  assigns  it  to  an  Englishman, 
and  the  Englishman  publishes  in  England  after  the 
assignment,  the  foreigner  still  living  abroad.  You 
say  that  the  Englishman  has  no  remedy  for  the 
infringement. 

Mr.  Peacock. — That  the  foreign  author  could 
not  assign  a  right  which  he  did  not  possess.  A 
foreign  author,  who  was  residing  abroad  at  the 
time  when  the  first  publication  of  his  work  took 
place  in  this  country  by  his  consent,  had  no  copy- 
right, and  that  an  author  iu  that  situation  could  not, 
transfer  to  an  assignee  any  greater  title  than  he  had 
himself. 

Mr.  Justice  Maule. — Suppose  an  actual  inventor 
abroad  sent  over  and  obtained  a  patent  in  this 
country,  would  not  that  be  a  good  patent  ? 

Lord  Campbell. — When  I  bad  the  honor  of  being 
attorney-general  I  believe  I  granted  many  patents, 
to  persons  abroad. 

Mr.  Peacock. — If  a  person  introduced  his  in- 
vention abroad,  he  could  not  afterwards  come  here 
and  obtain  a  patent. 

Mr.  Justice  Maule. — So  that  persons  might  get 
their  bread  in  the  world,  and  support  their  wives 
and  families,  which  was  said  to  be  laudable,  by 
merely  printing  books  published  abroad  by  other 
person  - 1 

Mr.  Peacock  admitted  that  there  were  no  words 
expressly  limiting  the  right  to  native-born  subjects. 
A  man  was  not  Uie  author  of  a  work  until  it  was 
published.  He  would  then  urge  that  to  make  the 
assignment  to  Ricojdi  valid  it  should  have  been 
attested  by  two  witnesses. 

Lord  Campbell  said,  he  confessed  he  had  little  or 
no  doubt  upon  the  point,  but  from  the  high  respect 
he  had  for  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  he  should  like 
to  take  further  time,  and  the  court  would  probably 
give  its  opinion  on  Tuesday. 


19  May. 


B008KT   V.   JEFFREYS. 


The  court  was  crowded  to  hear  the  judgment  in 
this  case. 

Lord  Campbell  said — This  was  an  action  for 
pirating  a  musical  composition,  entitled  **  A  Cava- 
tina  from  the  Opera  of  La  Sonnambula,^*  by  Bellina, 
The  declaration,  which  is  in  the  common  form, 
alleges  that  this  musical  composition  had  first  been 
published  in  England  within  28  years;  that  the 
plaintiff  was  the  proprietor  of  the  copyright  there- 
in ;  and  that  the  copyright  was  subsisting  at  the 
time  when  the  grievances  complained  of  were  com- 
mitted. The  defendant  pleads — first,  that  the 
plaintiff  was  not  the  proprietor  of  the  copyright  in 
the  declaration  mentioned ;  secondly,  that  there 
was  not  at  the  time  of  the  committing  of  the  said 
supposed  grievances  a  subsisting  copyright  in  the 
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composition.  The  trial  coming  on  before  Baron 
Rolte«  now  Lord  Cranworth,  evidence  was  given  on 
behalf  of  the  plaintiff',  that  the  opera  of  La  Sonnam- 
bula,  from  which  the  composition  in  question  was 
taken,  was  composed  by  Bellini,  an  alien  at  Milan, 
in  February,  1R3I  ;  that  Bellini  then  resided  and 
had  ever  since  resided  at  Milan ;  that  by  the  law 
of  Milan  he  was  entitled  to  the  copyright  in  this 
tvork,  and  to  assign  it  to  any  one  he  pleased ;  that 
on  the  19th  of  February,  IB31,  by  an  instrument  in 
"Vvriting,  signed  by  him  at  Milan,  he  did,  according 
to  the  law  of  Milan,  assign  the  copyrij^ht  to  Ricor- 
di,  also  an  alien ;  that  such  copyright  and  the 
right  to  assign  the  same  became  vested  in  Ricordi ; 
that  on  the  9th  of  June,  1831,  Ricordi,  in  Eiig- 
laiid,  made,  signed,  and  sealed,  attested  by  two 
witnesses,  an  indenture,  whereby,  for  a  valuable 
consideration,  he  assigned  the  copyright  of  the 
opera  of  La  Sonnaifii/ula,  for  and  in  Great  Britain, 
to  the  plaintil!\  who  was  a  native-born  British  sub- 
ject ;  that  the  pluintiff  published  the  opera  of  La 
Sonnainimla  in  London  an  the  lOtli  of  June,  1831 ; 
that  there  had  been  no  prior  publication  of  it  in  Great 
Britain  or  any  other  country  ;  that  on  the  lOtli  of 
June,  1831,  the  plaintiff  made  the  usual  entry  at 
Stationers '-hall  in  respect  of  the  publication,  and 
deposited  copies  at  the  British  Museum  and  other 
places,  and  on  the  13th  of  May,  1844,  he  caused 
further  entries  to  be  made  at  Stationers'-hall,  ac- 
cording to  the  5th  and  Cih  VicU»ria,  c.  45.  The 
learned  judge,  in  conformity  with  the  decision  of 
the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  **  Boosey  and  Purday," 
directed  the  jury  that  that  evidence  was  not  suffi- 
cient, and  directed  them  to  find  a  verdict  for  the 
defendant.  To  this  ruling  a  bill  of  exceptions  was 
tendered,  upon  which  the  present  writ  of  error  was 
lirought.  After  listening  to  a  very  learned  argu- 
ment, we  are  all  of  opinion  that  the  evidence  was 
sufficient  to  entitle  the  plaintiff  to  a  verdict  on  both 
the  issues,  and  therefore  there  must  be  a  venire  de 
novo.  The  first  question  discussed  was  whether 
authors  had  a  copyright  in  their  works  at  common 
law.  That  is  not  estsential  to  our  determination  of 
the  present  case ;  if  it  were,  we  are  strongly  in- 
clined to  agree  with  Lord  Mansfield  and  other 
judges,  who  in  several  cases  declared  themselves 
to  be  in  favor  of  the  common  law  right  of  authors, 
but  we  rest  our  judgment  on  the  statutes  respecting 
literary  property,  which  we  think  entitled  the 
plaintiff  to  maintain  this  action  upon  the  evidence 
Adduced  on  the  trial  : — the  Court  of  Exchequer  in 
**  Boosey  and  Pnrday,"  4  Exchequer  Reports,  145, 
overruling  the  prior  decision  of  that  court  on  the 
equity  side,  the  decision  of  the  Common  Pleas  and 
the  decisions  of  the  Queen's  Bench,  authorities  all 
directly  in  point,  expressing  an  opinion  that  in  such 
an  action  the  right  of  the  plaintitl'  must  depend  on 
the  statyte  law  of  this  country ;  that  the  laws  of 
foreign  nations  have  no  extra-territorial  power,  and 
the  proper  construction  of  the  statutes  of  Anne  and 
of  George  III.,  that  a  foreign  author  residing  abroad 
vas  not  an  author  within  their  meaning,  and  could 
not  have  a  copyright  in  his  works,  which  acts  were 
intended  for  the  encouragement  of  British  talent, 
by  giving  to  British  authors  a  monopoly  in  their 
literary  works,  dating  from  the  period  of  their  first 
publication  here.  The  learned  judge  therefore 
held  that  a  foreigner  by  (Siiblishing  his  work  in 
Great  Britain  acquired  no  copyright.  If  these 
premises  aie  sound,  the  inference  drawn  from  them 
18  incontrovertible,  that  a  British  subject  who 
|)urchases  from  a  foreigner  such  a  right  as  he  had 
)a  hia  own  country  cannot  be  io  a  better  condition 


here  than  the  foreigner  would  have  been  himaelf. 
But,  with  great  deference  to  an  opinion  so  expressed, 
we  see  no  sufficient  reason  for  thinking  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  legislature  to  exclude  foreign- 
ers from  the  benefit  of  the  statutes.  The  British 
Parliament  has  no  power,  and  cannot  be  supposed 
to  intend. to  legislate  for  aliens  beyond  the  British 
territory  ;  but  within  that  territory  it  has  the 
power,  and,  as  we  conceive,  the  general  words 
must  be  presumed  to  do  so.  The  inonopidy  which 
the  statutes  conferred  is  to  be  enjfiyed  here,  and 
the  conditions  which  thev  require  for  enjoyment  are 
to  be  presumed  here.  \Vhat  is  there  to  rebut  the 
presumption  that  aliens  are  entitled?  I'he  8th 
Anne,  c.  19,  is  entitled  *'  An  Act  for  the  Encour- 
agement of  Learning,*'  by  vesting  the  right  ia 
printed  books  in  authors.  Assuming  the  leeisla- 
ture  intended  this  necessarily  for  the  encouragement 
of  learning  in  Great  Britain,  may  it  not  \ie  highly^ 
for  the  encouragement  of  learning  in  this  country 
that  foreigners  should  lie  induced  to  send  their 
works  here  to  be  first  published  in  London?  If 
Rapin  and  De  Lolme  had  written  their  valuable 
works  without  ever  visiting  this  country,  could  it 
be  contended  that  they  should  be  dt;barred  from 
assigning  their  property  to  the  publisher?  It 
would  ill  become  us  to  offer  opinions  upon  the 
policy  of  introducing  agricultural  produce  or  manu- 
factures, but,  looking  at  the  statutes,  we  may  with- 
out impropriety  observe  that  it  has  been  the  uniform 
p«>licy  of  Parliament  to  facilitate  the  importation  of 
foreign  literature.  Although  printing  had  beea 
introduced  and  carried  on  by  Caxton  in  the  time  of 
Edward  IV.,  when  an  act  passed  to  restrain  foreign- 
ers from  carrying  on  trade  here,  a  provisi(Mi  was 
added  by  secti<in  12,  that  that  act  should  not  ex- 
tend to  prevent  any  trader,  4if  whatever  nation  he 
might  be,  from  bringing  into  this  country  any  books 
written  or  printed.  The  question  really  is,  whether 
a  foreigner  by  sending  to  a  [lublisher  his  work  here 
acquires  a  copyright.  Upon  this  depends  his  right 
to  transfer  his  right  to  another.  It  is  admitted  that 
a  foreigner,  if  he  com[K)se8  a  literary  work  here,_ 
may  acquire  a  copyright,  and  Mr.  Peacock  would 
not  deny  that  if  a  foreigner,  being  here  for  a  tem- 
porary purpose,  while  here  wrote  a  poem,  he  might 
publish  it  and  acquire  a  copyright  in  it  here.  If 
he  had  composed  it  in  his  own  country  and  brought 
it  over  in  his  memory  and  produced  it  here  for  the 
first  time,  or  if  he  had  written  out  a  book  in  manu- 
script, would  it  have  made  any  difference  as  to  his 
rights?  Can  his  personal  appearance  wiihin  our 
realm  be  essential  to  his  right  as  an  author,  if  he 
does  that  by  an  agent  which  it  is  not  di&puti  d  he 
might  do  in  his  own  proper  person?  The  right  is 
to  acquire  a  monopoly  in  England  for  the  sale  of 
his  work  ;  the  right  is  personal  property,  which  he 
carries  with  him  wherever  he  is,  and  all  that  is  to 
be  done  to  negotiate  it  he  may  do  by  another. 
Where,  then,  can  be  the  necessity  of  crossing  from 
Caliis  to  Dover  before  giving  instructions  for  the 
publication  of  his  work  and  entering  it  at  Slati(»n- 
ers'-hall?  The  law  of  England  uill  protect  his 
property,  and  recognize  his  rights,  and  give  him 
redress  for  wrongs  inflicted  upon  him  here.  In  the 
Gth  of  Henry  VIll.  the  Common  Pleas  held  that 
aliens  residing  in  France  might  maintain  an  aclioa 
of  debt  here,  although  aliens  can  have  no  land.  It 
has  been  held  that  an  alien,  although  he  bad  never 
been  in  this  country,  might  maintain  an  action  for 
an  injury  to  his  reputation  contained  in  a  libel^ 
and  that  great  judge,  Chief  Justice  Tindal,  had 
obseived  that  it  would  create  in  foreigners  an  un-- 
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Civorable  opinion  of  oar  laws  if  we  held  that  aliens 
could  not  maintain  an  action  of  this  description  ; 
and  my  brother  Maule  likewise  piiints  to  the  fact 
of  our  courts  going  further  in  allowing  actions  to 
be  brought  by  foreigneis  for  running  down  ships 
upon  the  high  seas.  If  Gibbon,  afier  writing  the 
'Decline  and  Fall  at  Lausanne,  had  published  it 
there,  could  it  be  doubted  that,  while  domiciled 
there,  he  could,  having  caused  his  work  to  be  pub- 
lished in  London,  acquire  the  same  right  as  an 
English  author?  For  such  a  purpose,  what  differ- 
^ence  can  it  make  whether  the  author  be  an  alien  or 
a  natural-born  subject?     In  the  present  case  I  sup- 

Eose  it  would  be  admitted  that  the  defence  would 
ave  been   done  away  with  if  Bellini  had    been 
naturalized  by  act  of  Parliament.    Fur  these  reasons 
we  think  that  if  an  alien,  residing  in  his  own  coun- 
try, were  to  compose  a  literary  work  there,  and 
8h(»uld  continue  to  reside  there  without  publishing 
his  work,  hut  should  cause  it  to  be  published  in  this 
country,  he  would  be  an  author  for  the  encourage- 
•ment  of  learning,  and  might  maintain  an  action 
.against  any  one  who  should  pirate  his  work.     We 
'  wish  to  be  understood  as  speaking  of  the  rights  of 
a  foreigner  first  publishing  his  work  in  England  ; 
but,  if  a  literary  work  is  once  published,  an  author 
can  only  claim  a  copyright  by  the  law  of  the  coun- 
.try  in  which  it  is  first  published.     This   is   the 
.  doctrine  of  our  courts,  and   tlie  legislature  must 
,  be  consiil^red  as  having  adopted  and  sanctioned  it 
,  by  the  enactments  of  international  statutes.     Mr. 
Peacock  contended  that  though  an  alien  residing 
abroad  might  publish  here,  he  could  not  transfer 
.  the  right  to  another  ;  but  if  by  the  law  of  a  foreign 
country  in  which  he  resides  the  right  may  be  as- 
signed to  a  publisher,  with  a  right  of  again  asaign- 
s  ing,  the  assignee  of  the  author,  or  his  assignee, 
^becomes  the  owner  of  the  property.     It  consists  in 
the  right  of  retaining  a  monopoly  for  the  sale  of  a 
work  in  the  country  in  which  it  is  first  published. 
-  Whatever  right  the  author  of  this  work  had  of 

Sublishing  in  England  was  transferred  by  him  to 
licordi,  and  by  Ricordi  to  the  plaintiff.  With  re- 
gard to  the  authorities  which  have  been  cited,  we 
may  perhaps  be  justified  in  saying  that  they  are 
lather  in  favor  of  the  doctrine  we  adopt.  One  point 
still  remains.  Mr.  Peacock  argued  that  there  is 
upon  the  evidence  no  valid  assignment  to  Ricordi, 
there  being  no  allegation  that  it  was  attested  by  two 
witnesses.  N(»w,  looking  at  the  assignment  in  the 
bill  of  exceptions,  it  might  be  presumed  that  there 
was  such  an  assignment  executed  as  was  sufficient, 
but,  at  all  events,  we  think  the  title  sufficient  upon 
the  statement  that  Bellini  assigned  to  Ricordi,  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  Milan.  This  is  not  like  a 
conveyance  of  real  property  in  England,  or  an  as- 
signment of  personalty  in  England,  which  must  be 
.  attested  in  a  particular  form.  When  this  assign- 
.  ment  was  made  it  had  no  reference  to  England,  and 
it  was  merely  sufficient  to  clothe  Ricordi  with  all 
the  rights  of  property  in  the  opera  of  La  Sonnam- 
hula.  The  assignment  by  Ricordi  to  the  plaintiff 
was  made  accordmg  to  all  the  forms  of  English 
law.  Upon  the  whole,  we  think  the  learned  judge 
ought  to  have  directed  the  jury  that,  if  they  believed 
■  the  evidence,  they  should  find  a  verdict  on  both 
issues  for  the  plaiotifif,  and  therefore  we  direct  a 
venire  de  novo. 

From  the  Oenlleman'i  Mafmxine. 
THE   SAYINGS   OF   KING   CHARLES   11. 

;      "  I  HAVK  made  a  collection,'*  said  Walpole,  '*  of 
the  witty  sayings  of  Charles  11. ,  and  a  collection  of 


hon-mois  by  people  who  only  said  one  witty  thing' 
in  the  whole  course  of  their  lives."  Both  these 
collections  are,  it  is  believed,  unfortunately  lost.' 
The  former  deficiency  I  have,  however,  attempted  to 
supply  (I  fear  imperfectly)  in  the  following  cha^^- 
ter;  regarding  remarkable  sayings  as  among  the 
very  best  illustrations  of  individual  character  and 
manners. 

The  satirical  epitaph  written  upon  King  Charles 
II.,  at  his  own  request,  by  his  witty  favorite,  the 
Earl  of  Rochester,  is  said  to  be  not  more  severs 
than  it  is  just : 

Here  lies  our  sovereign  lord  the  kingi 

Whose  word  no  man  relies  on ; 
Who  never  said  a  foolish  thing, 

And  never  did  a  vrise  one. 

How  witty  was  the  reply :  **  The  matter,  he  ob- 
served, was  easily  accounted  for — his  disc^iurse 
was  his  own,  his  actions  were  his  ministry's." 

A  good  story  of  the  king  and  the  loyal  lord 
mayor  of  London,  at  a  Guildhall  dinner,  has  been 
preserved  to  us  in  the  Spectator.  The  king's  easy 
manner,  and  Sir  Robert  Viner's  loyalty  and  dutf 
sense  of  city  hospitality,  carried  the  great  dignitary 
of  Guildhall  into  certain  familiarities  not  altogether 
graceful  at  any  time,  and  quite  out  of  character  at 
a  public  table.  The  king,  who  understood  very- 
well  how  to  extricate  himself  from  difficulties  of- 
this  description,  (jave  a  hint  to  the  company  to 
avoid  ceremony,  and  stole  off  to  his  coach,  which 
stood  ready  for  him  in  Guildhall  Yard.  But  the 
mayor  liked  his  majesty^s  company  too  well,  and 
was  grown  so  intimate  that  he  pursued  the  merry 
sovereign,  and,  catching  him  fast  by  the  hand,  cried 
out,  with  a  vehement  oath  and  accent,  **  Sir,  you 
shall  stay  and  take  t'other  bottle."  ^*  The  airy 
monarch,"  continues  the  narrator  of  the  anecdote, 
**  looked  kindly  at  him  over  his  shoulder,  and  with 
a  smile  and  graceful  air,  (for  I  saw  him  at  the 
time  and  do  now,)  repeated  this  line  of  the  old 
song  : 

He  that 's  drunk  is  as  great  as  a  king, 

and  immediately  turned  back  and  complied  with 
his  landlord."  This  famous  anecdote  is  impor- 
tantly illustrated  by  a  letter  from  the  Countess 
Dowager  of  Sunderland  to  her  brother,  Henry  Sid- 
ney,  written  five  years  after  the  mayoralty  of  Sir 
Robert  Viner.  The  king  had  supped  with  the 
bird  mayor  ;  and  the  aldermen  on  the  (»ccasion 
drank  the  king's  health  over  and  over  upon  their 
knees,  wishing  every  one  hanged  and  damned  that 
would  not  serve  him  with  their  lives  and  fortunes. 
But  this  was  not  all.  As  his  guards  were  drunk, 
or  said  to  be  so,  they  would  not  trust  his  majesty 
with  so  insecure  an  escort,  but  attended  him  them? 
selves  to  Whitehall,  and,  as  the  lady-writer  ob- 
serves, *^  all  went  merry  out  of  the  king's  cellar.'* 
So  much  was  this  accessibility  of  manner  in  the 
king  acceptable  to  his  people,  that  the  mayor  and 
his  brethren  waited  next  day  at  Whitehall  to  return 
thanks  to  the  king  and  duke  for  the  honor  they  had 
done  them,  and  the  mayor  confirmed  by  this  recep- 
tion was  changed  from  an  ill  to  a  well  affected 
subject.   > 

It  was  an  age  of  nicknames — the  king  himself.* 
was  known  as  *'  Old  Rowley,"  in  allusion  to  anillr 
favored  but  famous  horse  in  the  Royal  Mews.  Nor 
was  the  cognomen  at  all  disagreeable  to  hiro^ 
Mrs.  Holford,  a  young  lady  much  admired  by  tha- 
king,  was  in  her  apartments  singing  a  satirical 
ballad  upon  **  Old  Rowley  the  King,"  when  h».- 
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IcpoclEed  at  her  door.  Upon  her  asking  who  was 
there,  he,  with  his  usual  good-humor,  replied 
'*  Old  Rowley  himself,  madam."  Hobbes  he 
called  *'  the  Bear."  **  Here  comes  the  Bear  to  be 
baited,"  was  his  remark,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the 
great  philosopher  surrounded  by  the  wits  who 
rejoiced  in  his  conversation.  A  favorite  yacht 
received  from  him  the  name  of**  Fubbs,"  in  honor 
of  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  who  was  plump  and 
iiill  in  her  person.  The  queen  he  called  **  a  bat,"  in 
allusion  to  her  short,  broad  figure,  her  swarthy 
complexion,  and  the  projection  of  her  upper  lip 
from  a  protuberant  fore-tooth. 

His  politeness  was  remarkable,  and  he  could 
convey  a  rebuke  in  the  style  of  a  wit  and  a  gentle- 
man. When  Penn  stood  before  him  with  his  hat 
on — the  king  put  off  his.  **  Friend  Charles,"  said 
Penn,  "  why  dost  thou  not  keep  on  thy  hat?" 
*^  *T  is  the  custom  of  this  place,"  replied  the 
monarch,  in  his  usual  strain  of  pleasantry,  *'  that 
never  above  one  person  should  be  covered  at  a 
time." 

When  reprimanded  by  one  of  his  courtiers  for 
loading  or  interlarding  his  discourse  with  unneces- 
sary oaths,  he  defended  himself  by  saying,  '*  Your 
martyr  swore  twice  more  than  ever  I  did."  And, 
in  allusion  again  to  his  father^s  character,  he  ob- 
served to  Lord  Keeper  Guildford,  who  was  musing 
somewhat  pensively  on  the  woolsack,  **  My  Lord, 
be  of  good  comfort,  I  will  not  forsake  my  friends  as 
my  father  did."  To  Reresby  he  remarked,  **  Do 
not  trouble  yourself;  I  will  stick  by  you  and  my 
old  friends,  for  if  I  do  not  I  shall  have  nobody  stick 
to  me;"  and  on  another  occasion  he  said  to  the 
same  memorialist,  **  Let  them  do  what  they  will,  I 
will  never  part  with  any  officer  at  thjS  request  of 
ather  house ;  my  father  lost  his  head  by  such  com- 
pliance, but,  as  for  me,  I  intend  to  die  another 


way. 
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Seeing  a  soldier  of  the  Parliament— one  of  Crom- 
well's officers,  and  one  active  against  the  king — led 
through  the  streets  of  Oxford  as  a  prisoner,  he 
asked  what  they  designed  to  do  with  him.  They 
said  they  were  carrying  him  to  the  king,  his 
father.  **  Carry  him  rather  to  the  gallows  and 
hang  him  up,"  was  the  reply  ;  **  for  if  you  carry 
him  to  my  father  he  Ml  surely  pardon  him."  This 
was  not  cruelty  in  Charles — but  rather  a  brief 
illustration  of  his  father's  character. 

He  was  altogether  in  favor  of  extempore  preach- 
ing, and  was  unwilling  to  listen  to  the  delivery  of 
:a  written  sermon.  Patrick  excused  himself  from  a 
.chaplaincy,  **  finding  it  very  difficult  to  get  a  sermon 
without  a  book."  On  one  occasion  the  king  asked 
the  famous  Stillingfleet,  **  How  it  was  that  he 
;  always  read  his  sermons  before  him  when  he  was 
informed  that  he  always  preached  without  book 
elsewhere?"  Stillingfleet  answered  something 
; about  the  awe  of  so  noble  a  congregation,  the 
ipresence  of  so  great  and  wise  a  prince,  with  which 
the  king  himself  was  very  well  contented.  **  But 
pray,"  continued  Stillingfleet,  **  will  your  majesty 
give  me  leave  to  ask  you  a  question?  Why  do 
you  read  your  speeches  when  you  can  have  none 
of  the  same  reasons?"  **  Why,  truly,  doctor," 
replied  the  king,  *'  your  question  is  a  very  pertinent 
ene,  and  so  will  be  my  answer.  I  have'asked  the 
two  houses  so  oflen  and  for  so  much  money,  that  I 
am  ashamed  to  look  them  in  the  face."  This 
"  slothful  way  of  preaching,"  for  so  the  king  called 
it,  had  arisen  during  the  civil  wars ;  and  Mon- 
mouth, when  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, in  compliance  with  the  order  of  the  king, 


directed  a  letter  to  the  aniversitv  that  the  praetioi 
of  reading  sermons  should  be  wholly  laid  aside. 

When  Cosins,  Bishop  of  Durham,  reminded  the 
king  that  he  had  presumed  to  recommend  Sancrofl 
and  Sudbury  as  chaplains  to  his  majesty,  the  king 
replied,  *'  My  lord,  recommend  two  more  such  to 
roe,  and  I  will  return  you  any  four  I  have  for 
them." 

One  of  his  replies  to  Sir  Christopher  Wren  in 
characteristic  both  of  the  merry  monarch  and  of  the 
great  architect.  The  king  was  inspecting  the  new 
rooms  which  Wren  hsd  built  for  him  in  hia  han^ 
ing-palaoe  at  Newmarket,  and  observed  that  **  ha 
thought  the  rooms  too  low."  Sir  Christopher, 
who  was  a  little  man,  walked  round  them,  and 
looking  up  and  about  him  said,  **  I  think,  and  it 
please  your  majesty,  they  are  high  enough.*' 
Charles,  squatting  down  to  his  architect's  height, 
and  creeping  about  in  this  whimsical  posture  cried, 
*'  Aye,  Sir  Christopher,  I  think  they  are  high 
enough." 

The  elder  Richardson  was  fond  of  telling  m 
characteristic  story  of  the  king  and  kingly  honor. 
A  cot-purse,  or  pickpocket,  with  as  much  effrontery 
of  face  as  dexterity  of  finger,  had  got  into  tfao 
drawing-room  on  the  king's  birthday,  dressed  like 
a  gentleman,  and  was  detected  by  the  king  taking 
a  gold  snnfT-box  out  of  a  roan  of  quality's  pocket. 
The  rogue,  who  saw  his  sovereign's  eye  upon  him, 
put  his  finger  to  his  nose,  and  made  a  sign  to  the 
king  with  a  wink  to  say  notliing.  With  a  like 
presence  of  mind  the  king  took  the  hint,  and, 
watching  the  earl,  enjoyed  bis  feeling  first  in  one 
pocket  and  then  in  another  for  his  missing  box. 
The  king  now  called  the  nobleman  to  him.  **  Yoa 
need  not  give  yourself,"  he  said,  **  any  more 
trouble  about  it,  my  lord,  your  box  is  gone ;  I  am 
myself  an  accomplice— I  could  not  help  it,  I  waa 
made  a  eonfkiant." 

Of  his  graver  and  deeper  remarks  Dryden  has 
preserved  a  specimen.  **  I  remember  a  saying," 
writes  the  poet,  **  of  King  Charles  II.  on  Sir 
Matthew  Hale,  (who  was,  doubtless,  an  uncorropted 
and  upright  man,)  that  his  servants  were  sure  to  be 
cast  on  any  trial  which  was  heard  before  him  ;  not 
that  he  thought  the  judge  was  possibly  to  be  bribed, 
but  that  his  integrity  might  be  too  scrupulous  ;  and 
that  the  causes  of  the  crown  were  always  suspiciona 
when  the  privileges  of  subjects  were  concerned." 
The  wisdom  of  the  remark,  as  respects  Sir  Matthew 
Hale,  is  confirmed  by  Roger  North.  **  If  one  party 
was  a  courtier,"  says  North,  **  and  well  dressed, 
and  the  other  a  sort  of  puritan,  with  a  black  cap 
and  plain  clothes.  Hale  insensibly  thouf>ht  the  jus- 
tice of  the  cause  with  the  latter."  Nor  has  it 
passed  without  the  censure  of  Johnson :  "  A 
judge,"  said  Johnson,  **  may  be  partial  otherwise 
than  to  the  crown  ;  we  have  seen  judges  partial  to 
the  populace." 

His  easy,  gentlemanlike  way  of  expressing  die- 
approbation  is  exemplified  in  a  saying  to  which  I 
have  already  had  occasion  to  refer.  **  Is  that  like 
me  ?"  he  said  to  Riley  the  painter,  to  whom  he 
had  sat  for  his  portrait,  **  tlien,  odd's  fish,  I  am  an 
ugly  fellow." 

When  told  that  the  Emperor  of  Morocco  had 
made  him  a  present  of  two  lions  and  thirty  os- 
triches, he  laughed  and  said,  **  He  knew  nothing 
more  proper  to  send  by  way  of  returi.  than  a  flock 
of  geese." 

Of  Harrow  Church,  standing  on  a  hill  and  visible 
for  many  miles  round,  he  is  said  to  have  remarked 
**  that  it  was  the  only  vi$ibk  church  he  kne;r."- 
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**  Pray/'  he  raid  at  the  theatre,  while  oheerving 
the  grim  looks  of  the  murderers  in  Macbeth,''  pray 
what  is  the  reason  that  we  never  see  a  rogue  in  a 
play,  but,  odd*s  fish  !  they  always  clap  him  on  a 
black  periwig,  when  it  is  well  known  one  of  the 
greatest  rogues  in  England  always  wears  a  fair 
one  ?"  The  allusion  was  to  Oates,  or,  as  I  suspect, 
to  Shaftesbury,  and  the  saying  was  told  by  Bette^ 
ton  to  Gibber. 

He  was  troubled  with  intercessions  for  people 
who  were  obnoxious  to  him,  and  once  when  Lord 
Keeper  Guildford  was  soliciting  the  king^s  favor  on 
behalf  of  one  he  did  not  like,  he  observed  face- 
tiously, '*  It  is  very  strange  that  every  one  of  my 
friends  should  keep  a  tame  knave." 

One  day  while  the  king  was  being  shaved,  his 
ever-oflficious  trifler  of  a  barber  observed  to  him  that 
'*  he  thought  none  of  his  majesty's  officers  had  a 
greater  trust  than  he."  *•  Oy,"  said  the  king, 
••  how  so,  friend  1"  **  Why,"  said  ihe  royal  shaver, 
*'  I  could  cut  your  majesty^s  throat  wlien  1  would." 
The  king  started  up  and  said,  '*  Odds  fish,  that 
very  thought  is  treason ;  thou  shalt  shave  me  no 
more."  The  barber  of  Dionysius,  who  had  made 
the  same  remark,  was  crucilied  fur  his  garrulity  ; 
but  honest  Rowley  was  not  cruel.  His  loquacious 
barber  was  only  dismissed.  *'  Falsehood  and 
cruelty,"  he  said  to  Burnet,  '*  he  looked  on  as  the 
greatest  crimes  in  the  sight  of  God." 

Of  Wooley,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Clonfert,  he 
observed  wittily  and  with  great  knowledge  of 
character,  that  "  He  was  a  very  honest  man,  but  a 
very  great  blockhead — that  he  had  given  him  a 
living  in  Suffolk  swarming  with  Nonconformists — 
that  he  had  gone  from  bouse  to  house  and  brought 
them  all  to  churcli — ^that  he  had  made  him  a  bishop 
for  his  diligence  ;  but  what  he  could  have  said  to 
the  Nonconformiats  he  oould  not  imagine,  except 
he  believed  that  his  nonsense  suited  iheir  non- 
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•ense. 

He  was  so  pleased  with  a  passage  in  a  sermon 
by  South  that  he  laughed  outright,  and  turning  to 
Laurence  Hyde,  Lord  Rochester,  '*Odds  fish, 
Lory,"  said  he,  "  your  chaplain  must  be  a  bishop, 
therefore  put  me  in  mind  of  him  next  vacancy." 
Of  Barrow,  he  said  that  *'  he  was  an  unfair 
preacher,"  because,  as  it  has  been  explained,  he 
exhausted  every  subject  and  left  no  room  for  others 
to  come  after  him; — but  the  king's  allusion  was 
made  somewhat  slyly  to  the  extraordinary  length 
as  well  as  to  the  unusual  excellence  of  mrrow's 
sermons. 

He  said  oflen,  "  He  was  not  priest-ridden ;  he 
would  not  venture  a  war  nor  travel  again  for  any 
party."  Such  is  Bornet*s  story,  curiously  con- 
firmed as  it  is  by  Sir  Richard  Bulstrode's  conver- 
sation with  the  king  on  his  former  exile  and  the 
then  condition  of  the  country.  *'  But,"  said  the 
king,  most  prophetically  indeed,  "  I  am  weary  of 
travelling,  1  am  resolved  to  go  abroad  no  more ;  but 
when  I  am  dead  and  gone,  I  know  not  what  my 
brother  will  do.  I  am  much  afraid  that  when  he 
comes  to  the  crown  he  will  be  obliged  to  travel 
again." 

He  observed,  in  allusion  to  the  amours  of  the 
Duke  of  York  and  the  plain  looks  of  his  mistresses, 
that,  '*  he  believed  his  brother  had  his  mistresses 
given  him  by  his  priests  for  penance." 

After  taking  two  or  three  turns  one  morning  in 
St.  James*  Park,  the  king,  attended  only  by  the 
Duke  of  Leeds  and  my  Lord  Cromarty,  walked  up 
Constitution-hill  into  Hyde  Park.    Jiist  as  he  was 


crossing  the  road,  where  Apsley  House  now  is,  the 
Duke  of  York,  who  had  been  hontingthat  momin^^ 
on  Hounslow-heath,  was  seen  returning  in  hit 
coach,  escorted  by  a  party  of  the  guards,  who,  «• 
soon  as  they  saw  the  king,  snddenly  halted,  and* 
Slopped  the  coach.  The  duke,  being  acquainted 
with  the  occasion  of  the  halt,  immediately  got  oat, 
and,  after  saluting  the  king,  said  he  was  greatly 
surprised  to  find  his  majesty  in  that  place,  with  so 
small  an  attendance,  and  that  he  thought  his  majesty 
exposed  himself  to  some  danger.  *'  No  kind  of 
danger,  James,"  was  the  reply ;  '*  for  I  am  sure  no 
roan  in  England  will  take  away  my  life  to  make 
yon  king."  The  old  Lord  Cromarty  often  men- 
tioned this  anecdote  to  his  friends. 

'*  It  is  better  to  be  envied  than  pitied,"  was  his 
observation  to  Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon. 

'*  He  that  takes  one  stone  from  the  church  takes 
two  from  the  crown,"  was  another  of  his  sayings 
preserved  by  Pepys. 

He  said  to  Lauderdale,  "  To  let  presbjrtery  go, 
for  it  was  not  a  religion  for  gentlemen." 

If  his  short  characters  of  men  were  at  all  like  the 
one  that  has  been  preserved  to  ns  of  Godolphin,  we 
have  lost  a  good  deal  from  their  want  of  presenra> 
tion.  Of  Godolphin  he  said,  when  only  a  page  at 
court,  '*  that  he  was  never  in  the  way,  and  never 
oiU  of  the  way ;"  and  this  was  a  character,  says 
Lord  Dartmouth,  which  Godolphin  maintained  to 
his  lifers  end. 

When  told  by  Will  Legge  that  the  pardoning  of 
Lord  Russell  would,  among  other  things,  lay  an 
eternal  obligation  upon  a  very  great  and  numerone 
family,  be  replied,  with  reason  on  his  side,  **  All 
that  is  true ;  but  it  is  as  true,  that  if  I  do  not  take 
his  life  he  will  soon  have  mine." 

Eager  for  the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Mary  to 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  when  reminded  of  his 
promise  to  the  Duke  of  York,  (to  whom  the  match 
was  unwelcome,)  that  he  would  not  dispose  of  the 
duke's  daughter  in  marriage  without  the  duke's 
consent,  he  replied  it  was  true  he  had  given  his 
brother  such  a  promise,  **  but,  odd's  fish,  he  naut 
consent." 

When  Sancroft,  then  only  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  was 
brought  to  the  king  by  Will.  Chiffineh,  that  Charles 
might  tell  him  in  person  of  his  appointment  to  the 
arehbishopric  of  Canterbury,  the  dean  urged  his 
unfitness  for  the  office,  and  requested  his  majesty 
to  bestow  it  on  some  more  worthy  person.  The 
king  replied,  ^*  that,  whether  he  would  accept  it  or 
not,  he  had  already  given  away  his  deanery  to  Dr. 
Stillingfleet." 

When  Sir  John  Warner  turned  Papist,  he  re* 
tired  to  a  convent,  and  his  uncle.  Dr.  Warner,  who 
was  one  of  the  king's  physicians,  upon  apprehen* 
sion  that  Sir  John  might  convert  his  property  to 
popish  uses,  pressed  his  majesty  to  order  the 
attorney-general  to  proceed  at  law  for  securing  his 
estate  to  him,  as  next  male ;  '*  Sir  John  at  pTes* 
ent,"  said  the  king,  '*  is  one  of  God  Almighty's 
fools,  but  it  will  noi  be  long  before  he  returns  to 
his  estate,  and  enjoys  it  himself." 

During  the  debate  on  a  bill  for  disabling  alt 
Papists  from  holding  any  court  place  or  employ* 
ment,  the  king  was  supposed  to  speak  through  the 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  then  lord  chancellor,  whilst 
his  brother  the  Duke  of  York  was  represented  by 
Sir  Thomas  Clifford,  then  lord  treasurer.  Clif- 
ford made  a  violent  speech,  and  was  smartly  an* 
swered  by  Shaftesbury.  **  What  a  rogue  you  have 
of  a  lord  chanoellur !"  was  the  remark  of  the  duke 
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to  th«  kinfTi  (for  both  were  present ;)  to  which 
ChnrlM  replied,  **  And  what  a  foul  you  have  of  a 
lord  ireaaurer/' 

One  of  his  last  sayings  related  to  his  new  palace 
it  Winchnster.  He  was  innpatient  to  have  the 
works  finished,  saying  *'  a  year  was  a  great  time  in 
his  life.'* 

When  he  was  dying  the  queen  sent  an  excuse  for 
her  absence.  She  said  thai  she  was  too  unwell  to 
resume  her  post  by  the  couch,  and  implored  pardon 
for  any  offence  which  she  might  unwillingly  have 
given.  **  She  ask  my  pardon,  poor  woman !"  cried 
Charles.     **  I  ask  hers  with  all  my  heart." 

His  wit  never  forsook  him.  When  near  his  last 
moments  he  apologized  to  those  who  stood  round 
him  all  night  for  the  trouble  he  had  caused.  '*  He 
had  been,  he  said,  a  most  unconscionable  time 
dying;  but  he  hoped  that  they  would  excuse  it." 
A  similar  sense  of  etiquette  ruffled  the  last  mo- 
ments of  the  polite  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  whose  only 
expressed  anxiety  related  to  his  friend  DayroUes 
being  in  the  room  without  a  chair  to  sit  down  upon. 

If  he  wss  ready  at  a  reply,  there  were  others 
about  him  who  were  not  less  happy.  When 
Charles  called  Lord  Chancellor  Shaftesbury,  in  his 
own  hearing,  **  the  greatest  rogue  in  England," 
the  reply  made  by  Shaftesbury  was  full  of  point 
and  spirit.  '*0f  a  subject,  sir,  perhaps  I  am." 
Not  less  witty  was  the  sarcastic  answer  of  the  Earl 
of  Dorset.  The  earl  had  come  to  court  on  Queen 
Elizabeth *s  birthday,  long  kept  as  a  holiday  in 
London  and  elsewhere,  and  still,  I  believe,  ob- 
served by  the  benchers  of  Gray's  Inn.  The  king, 
forgetting  the  day,  asked  '*  What  the  bells  rung 
for?"  The  answer  given,  the  king  asked  further, 
"  How  it  came  to  pass  that  her  birthday  was  still 
kept,  whilst  those  of  his  father  and  grandfather 
were  no  more  thought  of  than  William  the  Con- 
queror *s  1"  *'  Because,"  said  the  fiank  peer  to  the 
frank  king,  *'  she  beings  woman  Chose  men  for  her 
counsellors,  and  men  when  they  reign  usually 
choose  women."  Of  the  same  stamp  was  the  more 
than  half-heard  aside  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
to  his  appeal  to  the  monarch  *'  as  the  father  of  his 
people."  **0f  a  good  many  of  them,"  was  the 
sarcastic  comment  of  the  author  of  the  Rehearsal. 

I  have  referred  in  a  former  chapter  to  the  king's 
partiality  for  his  dogs ;  one  species  of  which  is  still 
celebrated  among  the  fancy  as  King  Charles*  breed. 
On  his  entry  into  Saiishury,  an  honest  cavalier 
pressed  forward  to  see  hint,  and  came  so  near  the 
coach  that  his  majesty  cautioned  the  poor  man  not 
to  cling  too  close  to  the  door  lest  one  of  the  little 
black  spaniels  in  the  coach  should  chance  to  bite 
him.  The  loyalist  still  persibting  in  being  near, 
one  of  the  spaniels  seized  him  by  the  finger,  and  the 
poor  fellow,  whilst  he  was  in  pain,  cried  out  with 
a  loud  voice,  **  Gi>d  bless  your  majesty,  but  d — n 
your  dogs !"  This  story  has  been  preserved  to  us 
by  the  mercurial  Duke  of  Wharton  as  an  illustra- 
XUm  of  the  indulgence  which  the  king  accorded  to 
his  subjects  on  all  occasions — as  an  instance  of  the 
popular,  easy,  and  endearing  arts,  which  ensure  to 
a  monarch  the  love  and  good  will  of  his  people. 

But  his  best  saying  was  his  last — '*  Let  not  poor 
Nelly  starve  !"  the  last  request  of  the  merry  mon- 
arch. 

*  Passpobts. — From  English  travellers  to  their  pass- 
ports is  a  natural  progcession.  I  perceive  from  the 
repeated  letters  of  delayed  and  perplexed  voyagers 
that  the  new  foreign-office  reform  does  not  work 
•moothly,  and  that  the  real  value  of  an  "official" 


passport  is  beginning  to  be  disooversd  by  the  con- 
tempt with  which  it  is  frequently  treated.     It  mtiy  bo 
as  well  to  explain  again  what  the  Prussian  govern- 
ment required,  and  how  little  Lord  Pahner8ton*8  new 
j  regulation  meets  the  demand.    The  Prussian  police, 
in  requiring  that  English  subjects  should  travel  with 
an  **  English**  pass,  niesint  that  that  document  should 
be  what  it  is  in  Prussia — a**  legitimation,'*  or  oftioial 
certificate  of  the  identity  of  the  individual.     Suoh  a 
document  there  is,  as  stated  in  a  former  letter,  no 
official  machinery  in  England  for  issuing.     In  Ger- 
many the  district  police  keeps  a  register  of  exery 
man,  and  he  cannot  move  without  his  **  papers,*'  his 
**  legitimation."     Granting  them  is  then  no  pirt  of 
the  duty  of  the  foreign  minister,  unless  the  person 
may  be  on  a  government  mission.     It  is  necessary 
clearly  to  understand  the  great  diticrence  betwe«:n  the 
continental  importince  of  a  "ptiss,**  and  the  xalue 
we  attach  to  it.     With  us  it  is  but  a  larger  kind  of. 
turnpike  ticket,  which  proves  nothing  except  that  the 
holder  has  made  his  way  so  far  on  his  journey,  and 
is  only  thought  useful  inasmuch  as  it  may  clear  him 
through  the  next  gate.     To  a  German  the  pass  is  the 
proof  of  his  existence,  and  the  only  title  he  has  to  live 
and  move  unmolested  by  the  police.    Without  it  the 
law  does  not  recognise  him,  he  falls  into  the  rubric 
of  vagabonds,  thieves,  and  fugitives  from  justice,  of 
whom  everything  dangerous,  from  arson  to  regicide, 
may  be  expected.     A  German  without  his  **  legitima-' 
tion*'  in  his  pocket,  therefore,  feels  like  an  as.sassin, 
who  at  any  moment  may  feel  the  gripe  of  the  polioe 
on  his  collar.    An  Englishman  believes  (erroneously 
on  the  continent)  that  his  presence  in  the  shape  of 
five  feet  nine   of  respectability  on  any  spot  of  the 
earth's  surface  is  proof  enough  at  least  that  he  must 
once  have  been  bom,  and  had  a  name  ;  and  that  no- 
body has  charged  him  with  swindling  or  theft  is 
equally  a  proof  that  the  police  have  nothing  to  do 
with  him.    He  therefore  cares  littl«  for  his  passport, 
neglects  the  official  forms,  forgets  to  have  it  vitid, 
cannot  imagine  why  such  a  fuss  is  made  about  noth- 
ing, and  does  not  scruple  even  to  abuse  any  function* 
ary  who  may  interfere  with  him — in  innocent  igno* 
ranee  that  even  mere  unpolitcness  to  any  employe  is 
punishable  with  fine  or  imprisonment,  as  **  insulting 
a  deputed  officer  of  the  crown  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties."     A   German  cannot  forget  his  *'  legitima- 
tion,** and  all  belonging  to  it,  while  it  is  equally  dif- 
ficult to  get  an  Englishman  to  remember  it    More 
than  half  the  embarrassments  our  countrymen  get 
into  are  caused  by  their  own  neglect.     Perhaps  im- 
pressing on  their  minds  the  idea  that  without  **  papers'* 
they  are,  in  the  "eye  of  the  law,"  on  the  continent, 
vagabonds,  thieves,  and  suspected  persons,  may  indues 
them  to  pay  more  attention  to  those  instruments. 
They  too  often  only  get  a  glimpse  of  the  truth  whea 
they  come,  into  collision  with  the  police.-^  2\j7i(f,  19 
May. 

Newscapers  in  Great  Britain. — A  return  hat 
been  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  number  of  stamps  issued  for 
newspapers  in  the  year  1850,  at  one  penny,  was,  in 
England,  65,741,271  ;  in  Scotland,  7,648,045;  and 
in  Ireland,  6,302,728.  At  one  half-penny,  the  num- 
ber was,  in  England,  11,684,423  ;  in  Scotland,  241,- 
045  ;  and  in  Ireland,  43,858.  The  number  of  news- 
papers in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  1850,  was  as 
follows: — London,  159;  English  provinces,  222; 
Scotland,  110  ;  Ireland,  102— total,  508.  The  num- 
ber of  advertisements  in  them  was  2,252,550,  of  which 
the  London  newspapers  contained  8'Jl  ,650  ;  the  Eng- 
lish provincial  papers,  875,631  ;  the  Scottish  papers, 
249,141  ;  and  the  Irish  papers,. 236, 128.  The  rate 
of  duty  is  If.  6i.  on  each  advertisement,  except  oa 
those  contained  in  the  Irish  newspapers,  in  which  tha 
rate  of  duty  is  1«.  The  total  amount  of  duty  paid 
kst  year,  was  £163,038. 
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ALLIANCE   OF   RUSSIA,    AUSTBIA,   AND   PRUSSIA. 

CoNsiDERABLK  importance  will,  it  is  prubablei  be 
attached  on  the  Continent  tu  the  journey  of  the 
Kiiij^  of  Prussia  to  Warsaw.  The  present  meeting 
of  the  two  sovereiirns  is  at  least  a  sign  of  the  re- 
vival of  those  cordial  relations  which  had  been  in- 
terrupted in  consequence  of  the  part  played  by 
Frederick  William  in  the  events  of  1848.  At  that 
period  the  political  ties  which  had  existed  between 
the  two  courts  since  1813  were  suddenly  broken, 
and  when  the  Kintr  of  Prussia  adopted  the  revolu- 
tion, he  found  himself  placed  in  a  position  scarcely 
short  of  iipen  hostility  with  the  cznr.  There  were 
doubtless  moments  in  which  the  language  of  Rus- 
Btan  diplomacy  assumed  a  tone  of  menace  and  in- 
timidation— whilst  the  popular  assemblies  of  Ger- 
many were  incessantly  preaching  a  crusade  against 
Russia.  The  subsequent  attempts  which  were 
made  by  the  Prussian  government  to  carry  out  the 
scheme  of  German  unity  through  the  medium  of 
the  Erfurt  Parliament,  did  not  meet  with  greater 
favor  at  St.  Petersburg.  The  differences  between 
the  two  governments  still  subsisted,  and  in  the 
Btruggle  of  the  past  year  the  sympathies  of  Russia 
were  on  the  side  of  Austria.  More  recently  a 
reconciliation  appears  to  have  been  effected,  which 
must  be  ascribed  rather  to  the  sudden  change  of 
Prussian  policy  than  to  any  caprice  on  the  part  of 
the  emperor.  There  can,  indeed,  be  but  little 
ground  for  genuine  sympathy  between  monarchs  so 
opposite  in  character ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the 
ezar  has  been  propitiated  by  the  ready  deference 
yielded  to  his  mediation  in  the  autumn  of  last  year, 
and  that  he  deems  the  moment  to  have  arrived  for 
the  establishment — we  will  not  say  of  a  Holy  Al- 
liance— but  of  a  good  understanding  among  the  ab- 
solute and  military  sovereigns.  Some  alarm  may 
be  felt  at  the  prospect  of  such  a  combination ;  but 
in  these  days  the  personal  agreements  of  princes 
are  not  all  powerful,  nor,  perhaps,  is  there  much 
^ason  to  fear  the  permanence  of  any  arrangement 
to  which  the  King  ot  Prussia  is  a  party,  xet  the 
meeting  of  the  courts  at  Warsaw  is  so  far  of  evil 
omen  to  Germany,  as  it  shows  that  no  hesitation  is 
felt  in  soliciting  foreign  counsel,  and  perhaps 
foreign  assistance,  in  the  government  of  the  Ger- 
man people.  It  is  impossible  to  regard  the  inter- 
views of  the  Emperors  of  Russia  and  Austria  and 
the  King  of  Prussia  with  the  same  complacent  sat- 
isfaction with  which  we  are  accustomed  to  contem- 
plate the  visits  of  courtesy  paid  by  our  own  sov- 
ereign. On  the  continent  these  things  cannot  be 
separated  from  political  objects,  and  as  they  aff«ird 
just  ground  to  suspect  the  exercise  of  foreign  intlu- 
ence  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  confederation, 
they  naturally  excite  feelings  of  distrust  and 
jealousy.  Ref?arded  from  this  point  of  view,  the 
royal  visit  to  Warsaw  becomes  a  national  humilia- 
tion, and,  notwKhstanding  the  present  tranquillity, 
it  will  hardly  produce  increased  respect  for  the 
monarchical  principle  in  Germany. 
'•  It  seems  to  be  the  peculiar  curse  of  that  country 
that  the  struggle  of  principles  cannot  be  carried  on 
by  the  unassisted  energy  of  the  Teutonic  race. 
The  democratic  party  is  accustomed  to  lean  on  the 
republicans  of  France,  whilst  the  rulers  court  the 
aympathies  of  Russia.  In  other  countries  foreign 
support  brings  certain  destruction  to  the  political 
party,  or  to  the  government,  which  has  recourse  to 
It ;  but  the  national  sentiment  of  Germany  is  not 
yet  Biifficieotly  strong  to  condema  such  alliances. 


The  question  of  peace  and  war  last  year  was  vir- 
tually decided  by  the  emperor,  for  though  a  consid- 
erable show  of  opposition  was  made,  and  though 
many  months  were  consumed  in  unprofitable  dis- 
cussion, the  solution  which  was  finally  accepted 
was  pretty  much  the  same  as  that  recommended  by 
the  czar  to  Count  Brandenburg  and  Prince 
Schwarzenberg.  It  is  not  less  notorious  that  the 
settlement  of  the  Danish  question  has  been  mainly 
owing  to  the  remonstrances  of  Russia — a  proof  that 
the  German  governments  were  either  tt»o  weak  to 
maintain  the  rights  which  they  claimed,  or  too  dis- 
honest to  respect  treaties  contracted  with  a  power 
which  they  believed  to  be  defenceless.  Whichever 
may  have  been  the  case,  the  sequel  has  shown  that, 
in  the  external  relations  as  well  as  in  the  domestic 
afiairs  of  the  c<mfederation,  the  advice  of  the  czar 
carries  with  it  greater  weight  than  the  interest  or 
the  ambition  of  German  siivereigns.  It  in  difficult 
to  find  fault  with  the  conduct  of  Russia ;  fur  her 
policy  has,  upon  the  whole,  been  moderate,  and 
her  active  intervention  in  Hungary  only  took  place 
at  the  pressing  solicitation  of  Austria.  Her  present 
position  has  been  forced  upon  her  by  the  disunion 
and  weakness  of  her  neighbors,  rather  than  acquired 
by  her  own  activity.  The  assistance  which  she 
rendered  to  Austria  was  not,  indeed,  purely  disin- 
terested, because  the  Russian  territories  were 
threatened  by  the  revolutionary  contagion  ;  nor  do 
we  yet  know  to  what  extent  Austria  may  have  con- 
sented to  permit  the  encroachments  of  the  czar  in 
the  Danubian  provinces.  But  the  Russian  armies 
were  set  in  motion  ostensibly  to  aid  an  allied  gov- 
ernment ;  and  although  they  made  a  demonstration 
of  military  force  which  might  well  cause  alarm  to 
other  European  powers,  they  were  withdrawn 
when  their  task  was  accomplished.  The  emperor 
performed  an  important  part  in  the  suppression  of 
the  revolution,  and  it  could  not  be  laid  to  his  charge 
that  he  had  extorted  an  indemnity  from  his  ex- 
hausted and  helpless  ally.  In  the  grievous  errors 
which  produced  the  Hungarian  insurrection  the 
Russians  were  in  no  way  implicated,  nor  were  they 
disgraced  by  the  severities  with  which  the  ex- 
cesses of  the  revolution  were  aveneed.  The 
Hungarian  campaign  was  a  complete  Russian  tri- 
umph ;  and  it  cannot  fail  to  have  strengthened  im- 
measurably the  influence  of  the  czar  in  Eastern 
Europe.  It  is  a  fatal  indication  of  the  weakness 
of  Austria  that,  in  the  hour  of  danger,  she  must 
look  to  the  Court  «>f  St.  Petersburg  to  uphold  the 
dominion  of  the  H(»use  of  Hapsburg  in  the  valley 
of  the  Danube.  Whether  this  state  of  things  ba 
considered  as  the  natural  fruit  of  revolution,  or  as 
the  consequence  of  Austrian  misgovern ment,  we 
cannot  escape  the  conviction  that  Russia  has  ac- 
quired a  dangerous  preponderance  in  countries 
where  the  Court  of  Vienna  might  have  aspired  to 
at  least  an  equal  influence. 

With  the  other  powers  of  Germany,  the  influ- 
ence of  Russia,  though  less  marked,  appears  to 
have  been  scarcely  less  effectual.  The  explana- 
tion of  this  result  does  not  lie  in  the  peculiarly 
aggressive  character  of  Russian  diplomacy,  but  in 
the  simple  fact  that,  whilst  the  governments  of  the 
confederation  have  been  distinguished  by  their 
want  of  purpose,  if  not  by  their  falseness — whilst 
the  sovereigns  were,  at  one  moment,  suppressing 
insurrections,  and  at  the  next  humbling  themselves 
before  the  revolution — the  policy  of  the  czar  was 
throughout  clear  and  consistent.  Unshaken  by  the 
revolutionary  movements,  he  not  only  rendered, 
assistance  where  it  waa  most  needed,  but  he  did  hip 
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utmost,  ana  that  suooeaafully,  to  prevent  a  ciril 
war  in  Central  Earope.  We  are  accustomed  to 
bear  denunciations  of  the  policy  of  Russia,  bat  we 
must  confp-ss  oar  gratitude  to  the  imperial  aatocrat 
for  having  frustrated  the  dangerous  schemes  of 
some  very  accomplished  German  statesmen ;  and 
we  are  bound  to  admit  that  we  are  in  a  great 
measure  indebted  to  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg  for 
the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  Europe.  We 
would  hope  that  something  has  been  accomplished 
by  the  innumerable  mediations  undertaken  by  Lord 
ralmerston ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  the  credit  mainly 
belongs  to  Count  P^esselrode  and  his  sovereign. 
It  may  be  that  the  czar  is  less  exigeant  than  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  possibly  his  minister  for 
foreign  affairs  is  more  temperate  than  the  noble 
member  for  Tiverton  ;  but  at  any  rate  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  governments  of  Germany  turn  a 
deaf  ear  to  the  representations  of  our  foreign-office, 
whilst  they  submissively  follow  the  advice  of  Rus- 
sia. Our  national  pride  might  indeed  be  flattered 
if  England  held  the  same  place  in  European 
estimation  as  that  which  is  now  occupied  by  the 
great  northern  empire;  but  it  would  be  far  better 
that  the  princes  of  Germany  should  learn  to  dis- 
pense with  foreign  dictation  or  protection.  We 
readily  allow  that  Russian  influence  has  been 
beneficially  exerted,  but  it  is  not  the  less  dangerous 
on  that  account ;  and  every  time  that  it  is  exercised 
it  adds  to  the  strength  of  the  power  from  which 
Europe  has  most  to  fear,  whilst  at  the  same  time  it 
weakens  those  governments  who  are  for  the  mo- 
ment benefited  by  it.  It  is  a  bitter  comment  on 
the  projects  of  German  unity  which  have  been 
discussed  in  the  palaces  and  the  market  places 
throughout  the  territories  of  the  Confederation,  that 
the  discord  of  that  country  sliould  have  been  ap- 
peased only  by  the  calm  and  sagacious  advice  of 
the  hereditary  ruler  of  the  least  civilized  race  in 
Europe.  It  is  impossible  to  hope  for  political 
development  concurrently  with  such  national  deg- 
radation. 


From  the  Spectator,  94  Maj. 

Conferences  are  in  progress  on  the  confines  of 
Russia  and  Grermany,  which  may  have  important 
consequences  for  the  international  arrangements  of 
Europe.  The  czar  is  giving  audience  to  his  great 
▼assais,  Prussia  and  Austria.  The  King  of  Prussia 
had  an  interview  with  his  suzerain  at  Warsaw,  on 
the  IStli  instant,  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria  was 
to  be  admitted  to  the  same  favor  at  Cracow.  These 
interviews  augur  little  good  for  the  liberties  of 
Germans,  Sdavonians,  Magyars,  and  Italians.  But 
llie  **  divided  councils**  also  augur  as  little  good  for 
the  dignity  and  independence  of  the  Prussian  and 
Austrian  crowns,  as  the  *'  divided  councils**  held 
by  Richard  the  Third  did  for  the  safety  of  Hastings 
and  Stanley.  The  czar  consults  apart  with  the 
King  of  Prussia  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria ;  the 
policy  of  Russia  is  to  keep  these  powers  in  a  state 
of  mutual  jealousy,  that  may  enable  it  to  play  oflf 
one  against  the  other. 

Two  arrangements  in  the  international  relations 
of  Europe  are  pretty  sure  to  be  discussed  if  not 
settled  at  these  Polish  conferences.  The  first 
zelates  to  the  afl&irs  of  Denmark,  which  has  be- 
oome  little  better  than  an  outpost  of  Russia.  The 
second  relates  to  the  afliairs  of  Greece.  It  is  now 
certain  that  King  Otho  will  before  king  abdicate 
tbe  throne  of  that  kingdom ;  his  brother  declines  to 
fo  over  to  the  Greek  Church,  and  is  consequently 


ineligible  as  his  successor ;  the  next  candidate  on 
the  list  is  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  whoso 
intimate  affinity  to  the  Russian  Autocrat  renders  bio 
success  scarcely  problematical.  W^ith  the  change 
of  dynasty  in  Greece  it  is  understood  that  a  question 
in  which  this  country  has  a  direct  interest  is  also 
to  be  mixed  up— the  future  disposal  of  the  Ionian 
Islands. 

The  conferences  at  Warsaw  and  Cracow  are  also 
watched  with  uneasiness  from  Constantinople. 
The  delicate  negotiations  respecting  the  disposal 
of  the  Hungarian  refugees  at  Kutayah  have  added 
to  the  disquiet  with  which  the  Porte  regards  the 
tampering  uf  Russia  and  Austria  with  its  insurgent  or 
disafli*ected  subjects  on  the  respective  frontiers  of 
these  powers.  And  recent  events  in  Egypt  are  un- 
derstood to  have  given  a  fresh  stimulus  to  a  project 
which  has  been  oftener  than  once,  though  alwaya 
vaguely,  spoken  of— the  erection  of  the  Isthmus 
into  a  neutral  territory,  under  the  common  pro* 
tectorate  of  the  European  powers,  aa  the  great 
highway  to  the  E^st. 

When  viewed  in  connexion  with  these  move* 
ments  and  rumors,  considerable  interest  attaches  to 
the  publication  in  a  Brussels  paper  of  what  pur- 
ports to  be  a  note  addressed  by  the  papal  secretary 
to  the  Austrian  minister  of  foreign  afiairs.  The 
authenticity  of  the  document  has  nut  been  called  in 
question,  although  it  has  now  been  upwards  of  n 
week  before  the  public,  and  has  been  made  the 
subject  of  comment  both  by  English  and  French 
journals.  It  is  in  substance  a  labored  argumenti 
addressed  to  the  Austrian  government,  with  a  view 
to  induce  it  to  embrace  active  measures  to  turn  the 
French  out  of  Rome,  and  take  the  Pope  and  the 
Statea  of  the  Church  under  its  immediate  pro- 
tection. 


The  Tempest  PaooNOsncAToa. — ^That  leeches  are 
sensitive  to  thunder-storms  is  well  known.  Cowper, 
the  poet,  gives  an  interesting  account  of  a  leech  whieh 
he  kept  as  a  barometer,  in  a  letter  to  Lady  Hesketh, 
Nov.  10,  1787 :— "  Yesterday,"  he  says,  "  it  than- 
(tered,  last  night  it  lightened,  and  at  three  this  morn- 
ing, I  saw  the  sky  red  as  a  city  in  flames  could  have 
made  it.  I  have  a  leech  in  a  bottle  which  foretells  all 
these  prodigies  and  convulsions  of  nature.  Not,  as 
you  will  naturally  conjecture,  by  articulate  utterance 
of  oracular  notices,  but  by  a  variety  of  gesticulations* 
which  here  I  have  not  room  to  give  an  account  o£ 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  no  change  of  weather  surprises 
him,  and  that  in  point  of  early  and  accurate  intelli- 
gence he  is  worth  all  the  barometers  in  the  world. 
None  of  them  all,  indeed,  can  make  the  least  pretence 
to  foretell  thunder — a  species  of  capacity  of  which  ho 
has  given  the  most  unequivocal  evidence.  I  gave  but 
sixpence  for  him."  Dr.  Merry  weather  of  Whitby  in 
Yorkshire  has  constructed  what  he  calls  a  Tempest 
Prognosticator,  with  leeches  for  the  basis  of  the  plan. 
He  arranges  a  frame  of  twelve  bottles,  each  oontainmg  e 
leech,  and  each  having  an  open  tube  at  the  top.  From 
a  piece  of  whalebone  in  the  opening  of  each  bottle  pro* 
ceeds  a  brass  chain,  communicating  with  a  bell  hung 
in  the  top  of  the  apparatus.  Accordingly,  when  a 
tempest  is  approaching,  the  leeches  rise  in  the  bottles, 
displace  the  whalebone,  and  cause  the  bell  to  ring. 
Hitherto,  after  a  year's  experience,  it  is  found  that  no 
storm  escapes  notice  from  the  leeches.  Dr.  Merry- 
weather  has  also  satisfied  himself  that  it  is  the  electric 
state  of  the  atmosphere,  and  not  the  occurrence  of 
thunder  within  human  hearing,  which  aflSscts  the 
leeches.  After  this  the  Snail  Telegrai^  looks  not  quite 
so  oatrageoQS  an  absurdity. — Ckambert*  JournaL 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  Presbyterian  Synod  of  Bel- 
6st,  the  Rev.  S.  M.  Dill  read  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions on  the  subject  of  Papal  aggression,  amongst 
which  were  the  following : — 

That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  synod,  there  is  good 
cause  for  the  serious  alarm  which  has  been  excited  in 
ttiese  countries  by  recent  efforts  to  extend  the  princi- 
ples and  power  of  Popery,  and  that  it  appears  to  be  a 
8 resent  duty  for  this  church  to  boar  testimony  against 
a  anti-Christian  assumption.  That,  holding  Christ 
to  be  the  sole  Supreme  Head  of  his  Church,  we  feel 
bound  to  protest  against  any  Invasion  of  his  rights, 
either  on  the  part  of  prince  or  pontiff,  and,  especially 
in  the  present  times,  to  maintain  before  the  world  the 
spiritual  independence  of  the  Church,  and  the  liberty 
wherewith  Christ  hath  made  his  people  fm ;  and 
that,  valuing  religious  liberty  for  ourselves,  we  dis- 
oiaim  any  disposition  or  desire  to  interfere  yrith  the 
religious  liberties  of  any  portion  of  her  majesty's  sub- 
lets. That  we  oannot  but  regard  the  recent  proceed- 
ings of  the  papal  court  as  having  been  encouraged  by 
the  countenance  and  patronage  accorded  to  Popery  in 
various  forms  by^  the  British  government,  as  well  as 
by  the  Romanizing  tendencies  of  the  Tractarian  party 
«r  the  Church  of '.England. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Knox  seconded  the  resoIuUon. 

The  following  is  an  abridged  report  of  the  dis- 
eussion  which  ensued,  as  given  in  the  Belfast 
Banner : — 

Dr.  Coulter. — My  only  ground  of  objection  is, 
that  the  second  resolution  regarding  royal  suprem- 
acy does  not  carry  out  the  protest  in  its  application 
to  the  great  present  system  of  anti-christianism. 
We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  the  great  antichrist, 
but  I  regard  the  whole  of  the  Church  of  England 
system  as  one— - 

Dr.  Cooke. — I  at  once  call  the  speaker  to  order. 
I  am  sorry,  indeed,  that  I  have  to  oppose  a  man  so 
highly  respectable  as  Dr.  Coulter ;  but  I  tell  him 
again  that  it  is  the  Church  of  Rome  that  is  before 
ns,  and  not  the  Church  of  England,  and  if  Dr. 
Coulter  wishes  to  introduce  any  number  of  sub- 
stantive resolutions  in  relation  to  the  Church  of 
England,  I  am  ready  to  hear  him — to  submit  to  him 
when,  as  a  Presbyterian,  I  think  him  right — to  op- 
pose him  when,  as  a  Protestant,  I  think  him  wrong. 
Popery  is  the  question,  and  not  prelacy — Popery  is 
the  question  and  not  the  constitution  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  in  England  and  Ireland ;  and  even 
if  I  were  to  stand  alone,  I  would  oppose  this  sinister 
mode  of  assailing  the  Protestant  Church,  when  our 
object  is  to  turn  aside  the  tide  of  that  Popery  which 
is  now  sweeping  over  the  land,  and  which,  when 
it  attains  sufficient  strength,  if  allowed  to  do  so, 
will  sweep  away  Dr.  Coulter,  and  those  who  join 
with  the  friends  of  Rome  [applause]. 

Rev.  Mr.  Rogers. — Moderator,  I  have  to  appeal 
to  you  on  two  grounds.  I  ask  you,  are  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  court  to  be  interrupted  in  such  a 
manner  by  the  public ! 

The  Moderator. — Certainly  not. 

Mr.  Rogers. — And  in  the  second  place,  I  wish  to 
ask  has  Dr.  Cooke  any  right  here  to  impute  motives 
such  as  he  imputed  to  Dr.  Coulter  ? 

The  Moderator. — I  am  not  aware  that  he  did  so. 

Mr.  Rogers. — ^He  imputed  sinister  motives,  and 

Dr.  Cooke. — Oh^  sir,  Dr.  Cooke  was  never  afraid 
of  an  enemy. 

Mr.  Roger8.^And  I  ask,  is  he  in  order  in  doing 
so? 

Dr.  Cooke. — ^I  imputed  no  motives.    I  said  thai 


a  sinister  and  left-handed  mode  had  been  taken  of 
turning  attention  from  Rome  by  attacking;  the  Es* 
tablished  Church,  and  I  say  so  still.  If  Dr.  Coul- 
ter wanted  to  go  dexterously  and  right-handed 
about  the  matter,  why  did  he  not  take  the  proper 
course  ? — his  proper  course  would  have  been  to  in- 
troduce substantive  resolutions.  I  did  not  impute 
motives,  however  I  may  have  wished  to  advise  bim^ 
and  my  advice  might  do  him  good,  however  he  may 
be  accustomed  to  rub  his  elbows  to  the  creashy 
priests  of  the  south. 

Mr.  Rogers. — ^This  is  most  unfair— I  don*t  cam 
from  what  person  it  proceeds,  it  is  unfair  thua,  al 
the  close  of  the  ay  nod,  to  offer  opposition,  and  at- 
tempt to  smother  a  resolution  which,  if  Dr.  Coulter 
had  introduced  yesterday,  would  have  been  carried 
triumphantly,  and  Dr.  Cooke  knows  it  would. 

Dr.  Cooke. — I  know  no  such  thing,  sir. 

Mr.  Rogers. — Dr.  Coulter  has  a  perfect  ri^ht  to 
take  the  ground  he  is  taking  at  present.  He  is 
doing  no  more,  attempting  no  more,  than  Lord 
John  Russell  has  done — Lord  John  Russell,  whos# 
policy  Dr.  Cooke  comes  here  to  support. 

Dr.  Cooke. — I  will  not  endure  that  Mr.  Rogers 
shall  make  such  assertions  as  these.    I  do  not-^ 

Mr.  Rogers. — Lord  John  Russell,  who  insults 
the  prelates  of  the  Church  of  England  more  than 
Popery  in  his  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham.  I 
have  no  objection  to  come  forward  here  to  denounos 
Popery  in  all  its  shapes  and  phases,  but  I  will  also 
denounce  what  I  consider  far  worse  than  heresy. 

Dr.  Cooke. — Let  Mr.  Rogers  try  to  put  upon 
my  statement  and  my  conduct  an  interpretation  that 
I  never  intended.  Me  support  Lord  John  Russell ! 
The  house  of  Russell  to  require  support  from  me ! 
Oh,  no.  I  have  a  high  respect  for  Lord  John  Ru»> 
sell.  I  believe  him  to  be  one  of  the  first  stateamen 
in  Europe.  I  believe  him  to  be  a  good  theologian. 
He  goes  frequently  to  a  Presbyterian  house  of  wor- 
ship. 

Mr.  Rogers. — And  more  frequently  to  Mr.  Ben- 
nett's congregation. 

Dr.  Cooke. — But  as  to  supporting  Lord  John 
Russell,  I  wish  I  had  the  supporting  of  him,  and  I 
know  where  I  would  support  him  to.  As  to  his 
proposed  measure,  I  believe  it  is  the  most  roiserablo 
and  puny  embryo  that  ever  came  to  shape  or  form, 
and  as  to  arriving  at  the  full  stature  of  a  man,  why, 
it  will  never  be  a  manikin. 

After  some  further  discussion.  Dr.  Coulter  was 
called  upon  to  submit  his  amendment. 

Dr.  Coulter  then  read  the  following,  as  his 
amendment : — 

Resolved — ^That  this  synod  also  feels  constrained  Is 
testify  against  the  assumption  of  the  royal  headsh^ 
and  supremacy  in  ecclesiastical  and  spiritual  aflBAirS) 
together  with  the  prelatical  hierarchy,  as  by  b^w  es» 
tablished,  in  the  Church  of  £ngland  and  Ireland  ;  and 
also,  against  the  assumed  power  of  appointing  to 
church  offices  on  the  part  of  the  crown,  of  government 
officers  or  private  patrons.  This  system  we  regard  as 
sinful,  opposed  to  the  word  of  God,  and  Involving 
great  evils.  This  system  we  regard  as  opposed  to  the 
headship  and  supremacy  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
who  is  the  sole  and  exclusive  Head  of  His  Church. 
l¥e  regard  this  system,  moreover,  as  subversive  of 
that  order  and  government  which  Christ  has  set  up  in 
his  Church,  and  as  opposed  to  those  rights  and  liber- 
ties which  Christ  has  in  his  word  conferred  on  the 
Christian  people,  as  distinguished  tnm  Churah  o£- 
fioeis.  This  system  keeps  the  Church  un  captivity ; 
it  enslaves  the  people,  and  generates  and  perpetuates 
a  slavish  spirit  "  The  reformation  of  religion  in  the 
kingdoms  of  England  and  Irdand,  in  doctrine,  wor- 
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iKi)s  tlim'IpllnOt  And  government,  aooording  to  the 
w«mi  of  UK*\^  and  the  tt&amplo  of  the  best  reformed 
Hun^^luvM,  and  the  oudoavor  to  bring  the  Churches  of 
itod  in  tlto  three  kingiloms  to  the  nearest  conjunction 
»ud  uui(l>rnii(y  in  iHsiiglon/*  ttie  continuance  of  this 
MYi^U'tn  iHUiiloin  an  apparently  hopeless  impossibility. 
ThU  Njk^Htoiu  we  rogird,  moreover,  as  bound  up  with 
tlio  piH>]))ig  it  ion  and  perpetuation  of  grievous  doctrinal 
en^rH.  Along  with  otlier  and  kindred  causes,  it  op- 
erate In  tlie  onslavenient  and  oppi^ession  of  the  people, 
Ami  hIno  in  tiio  maintenance  of  various  corruptions 
and  aiiUNVH.  The  monopuliiing,  exclusive,  tyrannical, 
and  poiiiocuting  spirit  of  this  system  (though  happily 
ohtoUod  in  those  lands,  under  Gud,  by  counterworking 
oau*4oH  and  influences)  is  carried  by  its  agents  into 
tiin  niuiuM'ous  and  widely-sprejvd  colonies  of  this  em- 
pire ;  and  it  generates,  multiplies,  and  perpetuates 
the  same  national  sins,  errors,  grievances,  bondage, 
and  servility  in  our  colonies  that  it  does  in  the  mother 
country.  This  system  is  embodied  in  our  constitu- 
tion, enacted  by  law,  supported  by  vast  endowments, 
and  maint>iined  by  the  immense  power  and  resources 
of  tlie  ilritisli  empire.  Against  this  system  in  its  be- 
ing, ag^riwsions,  and  persecutions,  our  fathers  main- 
tained! a  f  iithfUl  and  persevering  testimony,  even  with 
oonllsuatiun  of  goods,  imprisonment,  banishment,  and 
blocKl.  And  against  this  system  we  hereby,  in  the 
present  circumstances  of  these  lands,  renew  our  tes- 
timony, if,  through  the  blessing  of  God,  it  may  be  the 
means  of  turning  the  minds  of  our  rulers  and  people 
to  a  cunsidorance  of  these  sins,  errors,  and  evils,  that 
they  may  come  to  the  acknowledging  of  the  truth,  and 
to  make  consequent  reformation. 

Dr.  Cooke. — Well,  this  is  one  of  the  lamest 
oases  ihnt  ever  was  proposed ;  and  I  again  use  the 
words  sinister  and  left-handed — I  use  them  ad- 
Tisedly — 

Dr.  Cniilter. — ^I  aUo<;ether  deny  the  accusation 
of  Dr.  Cooke.  I  appeal  to  my  brothers  in  the 
aynod  if  this — 

Dr.  Cooke. — You  cannot  stop  me. 

Dr.  Coulter. — Ideny  your  accusation. 

Dr.  Cooke. — I  permit  you  to  deny  it,  but  still 
jfon  cannot  stop  ine.  Our  resolutions  were  sub- 
mitted to  a  committee  of  overtures,  and  we  could 
liot  have  intnKJuced  them  here  if  that  course  had 
not  been  taken.  Dr.  Coulter  did  not  take  this 
course.     By  a  sinister — 

Dr.  Coulter. — Af;:)in  I  must  complain.  I  deny 
the  applicability  of  the  term. 

Dr.  Cooke. — I  am  not  attributing  motives  to  or 
making  charges  personally  against  Dr.  Coulter.  I 
believe  him  to  be  an  honest  man;  and,  more,  I 
believe  him  to  be  a  deceived  and  misled  man.  Dr. 
Coulter  is  the  last  man  to  whom  I  would  impute 
motives ;  but  we  were  required,  in  introducing  this 
matter,  to  lay  it  before  a  committee  of  overtures ; 
and  are  we  to  be  told  that  Dr.  Coulter  is  to  be  at 
liberty  to  introduce  mutters  without  taking  such 
preliminary  steps? 

Mr.  Rogers. — You  have  denied  that  you  im- 
puted sinister  motives  to  Dr.  Coulter.  To  whom, 
then,  did  you  apply  them? 

Dr.  Cooke. — I  don't  know  to  whom.  I  applied 
them  to  that  strange  person  **  Somebody." 

Mr.  Rogers. — ^1  heard  Dr.  Conker's  amended 
Tesolution  read.  I  beg  to  second  it,  and  I  ask,  are 
you  ready  to  receive  it  ? 

Dr.  Cooke. — It  cannot  be  moved  or  seconded. 
It  cannot  come  here  until  carried  through  the 
alembic  of  a  committee  of  overtures. 

Mr.  Rogers. — As  Dr.  Cooke  wished  Dr.  Coulter 
better  company,  may  I  ask  if  he  alluded  to  me,  and 
ascribed  to  me  the  honor — 


Dr.  Cooke. — I  did  not  ascribe  to  you  the  honor. 
I  do  not  ascribe  to  you  any  honor. 

Mr.  Rogers. — All  I  can  say  in  return,  if  he 
meant^  me  is  that  I  wish  Dr.  Cooke  better  com- 
pany than  he  sometimes  has. 

Dr.  Cooke. — 1  wish  I  had  better  now  [loud 
laughter]. 

Mr.  Rogers. — And  I  hope  Dr.  Cooke  will  not 
forget  the  burden  of  the  old  song,  **  Duncan  was  a 
lad  o*  grace'*  [continued  luughter]. 

A  long  and,  at  times,  somewhat  angry  discussion 
followed.  A  question  arose  as  to  whether  Dr. 
Coulter's  resolution  could,  according  to  prescribed 
rule  and  form,  be  received  ;  its  reception  was  nega- 
tived, and  subsequently  the  original  restdutiona 
were  adopted,  with  only  one  dissentient. 

The  syntMl  concluded  its  siltinss  soon  afler  eleven 
o'clock.  The  proceedings  were  closed  wiih. 
piayer. 

From  the  TimM,  19  Majr. 

CARMEN. 

The  great  difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  cabmen 
of  Lcnidon  has  hitherto  consisted,  not  so  much  in 
the  absence  of  a  remedy,  as  in  the  annoyance  which 
is  involved  in  seeking  redress.  Let  us  suppose 
that  a  stern,  middle-aged  gentleman  in  the  city  haa 
been  overcharged  some  sixpence  or  fourpence  for 
conveyance  from  Cornhill  to  his  suburban  retreat  at 
Brixton  6r  Clapham  ;  how  can  he  avoid  or  punish 
the  extortion?  Evidently  his  only  course,  if  h^ 
would  escape  from  half  an  hour's  altercation  with 
his  driver,  and  partake  of  a  hot  dinner,  is  to  hold 
out  a  handful  of  silver,  desire  the  cabman  to 
pay  himself,  take  his  number,  and  summon  hiiu  the 
next  day  to  Bow-street.  The  end  of  the  whole 
transaction  will  he,  that  the  aggrieved  party,  if  he 
would  obtiin  redress,  must  waste  some  hours  of 
one  day  and  the  whole  forenoon  of  the  next  in 
attendance  at  a  police-office.  He  will,  no  doubt,  in 
the  end,  have  the  satisfaction  of  listening  to  a 
caustic  rebuke  addressed  by  the  magistrate  to  the 
repentant  Jehu.  He  will  obtain  restitution  of  his 
fourpence,  and,  in  all  probability,  if  he  have  any  of 
the  milk  of  human  kindness  about  him,  will  be  the 
first  to  intercede  with  the  magistrate  that  the  pecu- 
niary penalty  inflicted  may  be  reduced  to  the  costs 
of  the  summons.  Such  is  the  oidinury  routine  of 
an  application  to  Bow-street.  To  carry  the  trans- 
action to  a  satisfactory  issue  is  to  make  a  great 
sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  patriotism.  As  far  as  the 
individual  may  be  concerned,  the  sum  of  fonrpence 
is  all  he  obtains  as  compensation  for  his  absence 
from  'Change  or  from  Capel-court  while  the  most 
eventful  **  bull'*  or  *'  bear*'  transactions  are  in  full 
progress.  Still  a  divine  wraih  may  possess  the 
mind  even  of  a  hard-headed  stockbroker,  and,  under 
the  influence  of  such  feelings,  he  may  follow  up  an 
extortionate  cabman  to  the  death.  But,  let  us  turn 
from  these  cases  to  another  hypothesis — one  which 
is  of  far  more  frequent  occurrence  in  practice.  A 
lady  with  her  children  has  been  out  a-shopping  or 
walking.  The  party  are  caught  in  a  shower  of 
rain  ;  and,  in  an  evil  momem,  the  misguided 
matron  holds  up  a  tremulous  finger  to  the  conductor 
of  the  first  rickety  convenience  which  may  be 
lumbering  by.  She,  like  our  friend  the  stock- 
broker, on  arriving  at  her  own  house  is  overcharged. 
Who  shall  assist  her  in  her  sore  distress  ?  Her 
husband  and  her  eldest  son  are  from  home.  The 
cabman  has  cast  the  proflfered  shilling  on  the  pave- 
ment, and  is  executing  round  it  a  mad  Ojibbewaj 
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danco,  to  the  infinite  diversion  of  the  housemaids  at 
61  and  53,  to  make  no  nnention  of  the  boarding- 
house  opposite,  the  inmates  of  which  have  gathered 
together  at  the  windows  with  every  appearance  of 
the  liveliest  interest  in  the  dispute.  As  a  matter 
of  course,  the  lady  in  question  pays  half-a-crown. 
five  shillings — anything  which  may  be  demanded 
of  her.  When  the  head  of  the  family  returns  from 
business  he  is  informed  of  what  has  taken  place. 
Visions  of  the  judgment-hall  instantly  flash  before 
his  eye.  He  is  standing  before  Mr.  Hardwick  or 
Mr.  Trywhitt,  wiih  his  wife  and  his  1  ittla  ones,  re- 
counting his  wrongs  and  claiming  redress.  But, 
in  order  that  these  dreams  may  be  realized,  it  is 
necessary  that  his  timid  consort  should  be  produced 
in  open  court.  She  must  take  off  her  glove  in  the 
presence  of  an  indefinite  number  of  stern  policemen 
and  perspiring  spectators,  and  recount  the  history 

-of  her  disasters  to  a  matter-of-fact  magistrate. 
Who  would  expt>se  a  lady  to  such  an  ordeal  for  the 
sake  of  f>ve  shillings — it  may  be  of  sixpence? 
Thus,  after  an  evening  spent  in  expostulation  on 
the  part  of  the  lady,  and  Roman  sternness  on  that 
of  her  lord,  the  affair  is  closed  by  the  husband  over 

'the  dry  toast  next  morning  making  a  few  sneers  at 
the  weakness  of  women,  and  a  short  but  compre- 
hensive wish  for  the  comfort  of  cabmen  in  general 
in  a  future  state  of  existence.  Practically,  the 
*  cabman  has  extorted  what  he  wished,  and  he  is  not 
summoned  to  Bow-street  or  elsewhere. 

Thus  it  is  clear  that  the  most  excellent  code  for 
the  regulation  of  cabs  and  cabmen  may  be  in  exist- 

f.  ence,  and  still  its  provisions  may  utterly  fail  fn)m 
the  want  of  some  sunmiary,  ever-present  jurisdic- 
tion, which  may  apply  the  principles  in  practice. 
This  defect  in  procedure  has  now  been  amended  by 
the  cumissioners  of  police.  A  notice  to  the  public, 
bearing  the  signature  of  Mr.  Commissioner  Mayne, 
has  just  been  published,  which  contains,  among 
others,  the  following  provis<» : — **  The  police  at  the 
standings  will  give  information  as  to  the  proper 
fares.'*  This  regulation  appears,  at  first  sight, 
sufficiently  curt  and  uiisatisfuctury.  To  conceive 
the  real  value  of  the  improvement  introduced,  ii 
must  be  considered  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
C(»m mission ers  of  police  to  furnish  the  policemen 
on  the  various  beats  with  a  little  book  containing 
the  tariff  of  fares  from  all  the  principal  stands  and 
points  of  departure  in  the  metropolis.  Thus  the 
policemen  on  duty  at  the  Exhibition  will  be 
furnished  with  tho  turilf  of  fares  from  the  Exhibi- 
tion to  all  the  principal  points  in  London ;  or,  of 
course,  vice  rersit.  By  this  arrangement  a  summary 
arbitrator  will  always  be  forthcoming,  who  will  he 
willing  and  competent  instantly  to  adjudicate  upon 
any  question  of  disputed  fare ;  and,  in  case  of 
pertinacity  on  the  part  of  the  cabman,  to  suggest 
the  nearest  station-house  as  the  termination  of  his 
next  drive.  Such,  in  a  word,  is  the  machinery  by 
which  the  ctnnmissiioners  of  pol  ce  hope  to  put  an 
end  to  the  system  of  extortion  on  the  part  of  cab- 
drivers.  VVe  know  not  how  any  suggestion  could 
be  offered  for  the  improvement  of  the  scheme  be- 
yond the  one  which  has  already  appeared  in  our 
columns,  for  making  the  policemen  or  watermen — 
we  need  not  quarrel  about  names — stationary  at  the 
various  stands.  This,  however,  is  a  point  upon 
which  experience  alone  can  decide.  In  all  proba- 
bility, the  commissioners  are  right,  in   the  first 

.  instance,  to  make  use  of  the  machinery  as  it  is 
ready  to  their  hands.  Should  the  slightest  practi- 
cal difliculty  occur  in  finding  a  policeman  at  any  of 
tbo  principal  stands  wheu  he  should  be  forthcoming, 


a  very  simple  modification  of  the  system  proposed 
will  be  quite  sufficient  to  meet  the  difficulties  of  the 
case.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  add  that  the 
powers  of  the  police  will  not  be  confined  to  in- 
stances of  extortion.  They  will  be  directed  to  act 
summarily  in  most  of  the  cases  which  at  present 
necessitate  an  application  to  a  magistrate,  or,  at 
least,  to  take  the  responsibility  of  action  upon 
themselves,  in  place  of  throwing  it  upon  the  party 
aggrieved. 

From  ibe  Oantleman'i  Magazlsa. 
JERUSALEM,   MT   HAPPY   HOME. 

The  inquiries  we  have  set  on  foot  respecting 
the  original  of  the  hymn,  '*  Jerusalem,  my  happy 
HOME ! "  have  not  yet  terminated,  but,  in  the  mean 
time,  we  have  received  several  communications 
upon  the  subject,  some  of  which  put  the  matter  in 
a  new  light.  Dr.  Dobbin,  of  Hull,  writes  to  us 
with  various  particulars  respecting  David  Dickson, 
to  whom  he  believes  the  authorship  is  justly 
ascribed,  but  states  that  he  wrote  the  first  line, 

Ob,  mother  dear,  Jerusalem  I 

in  reference  to  Galatians  iv.  26. 

This  last  conjecture  or  recollection  is  confirmed 
by  a  valuable  correspondent,  signing  H.  6.,  who 
says  that  **  in  an  edition  of  Dickson's  Truth's 
Victory  with  his  life  by  Wodrow,  Glasgow,  ITijJ, 
12°.  occurs  the  following  passage  (Life,  p.  xxi). 
Wodrow  says,  he  (Dickson)  wrote  '  some  short 
poems  on  pious  and  serious  subjects,  which,  I  am 
told,  have  been  very  useful,  when  printed  and 
spread  among  country  people  and  servants ;  such 
as  The  Christian  Sacrifice ;  O,  mother  dear,  Jeiru- 
salem  !  and  on[e]  somewhat  longer,  8vo.  1649, 
entitled  True  Christian  Love  ;  to  be  sung  with  the 
common  tunes  of  the  Psalms.'  "  Wodrow's  life  is 
dated  '*  Eastwood,  Jan.  5,  1726." 

Mancuniensis  informs  us  that,  in  the  Life  of 
Jessey,  who  died  September,  1663,  it  is  mentioned 
that  on  his  death-bed  **  He  sung  this  hymn  : 

Jerusalem,  my  heart's  delight, 

I  come,  I  come  to  thee  ; 
Then  shall  my  sorrows  have  an  end, 

When  I  thy  joys  shall  see. 

This,  doubtless,  is  the  same  hymn,  it  having  ex- 
perienced such  alterations  as  are  the  usual  fate  of 
hymns." 

Other  correspondents  introduce  to  our  notice  a 
new  claimant  to  the  authorship  of  this  hynm  in  the 
Rev.  William  Burkitt,  the  well-known  author  of 
the  Exposition  on  the  New  Testament.  This 
claim  was  first  bnmght  before  us  by  a  correspondent 
signing  W.  B.  B.,  who,  writing  to  us  from  Hack- 
ney, on  the  18ih  February  last,  informed  us  that 
**  not  many  months  ago,  he  heard  the  late  Dr.  Pye 
Smith  state,  without  any  expression  of  doubt,  that 
this  hymn  was  written  by  Burkitt."  He  adds,  **  I 
need  not  inform  any  of  your  readers  who  knew  that 
venerable  man,  how  accurate  was  his  knowledge 
respecting  hymns,  and  how  scrupulous  he  was  in 
assigning  them  to  their  rightful  owners."  A  month 
af\erwards,  the  same  correspondent  kindly  sent^is 
a  copy  of  the  hymn  as  it  appears  in  '*  A  Help' and 
Guide  to  Christian  Families,  containing  Doctrinal 
Instructions,  &;c.,  &c.,  also  Divine  Hymns,  on 
several  occasions.  By  William  Burkitt,  M.  A., 
of  Pembroke  Hall,  late  Vicar  of  Dedham  in  Essex. 
A  new  Edition,  Colchester,  1819."  The  preface 
is  dated,  1693. 

A  few  days  afWr  we  had  received  this  commnni- 
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cation,  we  were  favored  with  one  of  a  aimilar  par- 

S3rt  from  a  lady,  who  ia  descended  from  Burkitt. 
he  in  formed  us  that  her  family  had  alwaya  been 
proad  to  recognize  thia  hymn  as  the  composition 
of  their  ancestor,  and  favored  us  with  a  copy  of  it, 
extracted  from  *'  the  27th  edition  of  the  Help  and 
Goide  to  Christian  Families,  printed  in  1749.  The 
book  was  first  published  9  July,  1683."  There 
are  variations  between  the  copies  furnished  as  from 
the  editions  of  1749  and  1819,  and  probably  still 
morlB  differences  would  be  found  if  the  latter  were 
compared  with  the  edition  of  1693. 

Burkitt'a  version  of  the  hymn  resembles,  but  is 
Dot  all  identical  with,  that  found  in  modern  collec- 
tions, as,  for  example,  that  in  Bickersteth's  Chris- 
tian Psalmody  (70th  thousand.  No.  574)  and  that 
in  Montgomery's  Christian  Psalmist*  (3d  edition, 
Glasgow,  1826.  18mo. ;  8th  edition,  Glasffow, 
1837,  I2mo.)  How  much  of  it  was  actually  Bork- 
ht's  may  probably  appear  when  we  find  the  hymn 
tet  forth  by  Dickson. 

H.  G.  sends  us  also  another  version  found  by 
him  in  *'  an  Appendix  (without  date)  to  Hymns 
for  the  Poor  of  the  Flock."  London,  1841.  24mo. 
This  version  in  some  respects  very  nearly  resembles 
that  printed  in  the  Gent.  Mag.  for  February,  1798. 
Perhaps  the  editor  of  this  collection  will  tell  us 
whence  he  derived  his  copy. 

H.  G.  also  sends  us  extracts  from  various  Latin 
hymns,  **  to  which  the  English  composition  bears 
at  least  in  parts  a  very  strong  resemblance." 
This  is  a  portion  of  the  subject  to  which  we  hope 
to  return.f 

[Perhaps  the  old  lady  in  the  Entail  is  not  good 
aathority— but  the  sang  it  "  O,  mother  dear,*'  &c. 
LtM,  Age.] 

Neale*s  Medieval  HTMK8.t — Of  all  our  living 
writers,  there  is  none  whom  we  know  who  at  all  ap- 
proaches Mr.  Neale  in  versatility.  Sometimes  we  see 
the  ponderous  history,  which  would  have  heen  the 
sole  life's  work  of  any  other  writer — ^it  is  trodden 
upon  by  the  tale,  or  rather  the  cloud  of  tales,  for 
wnich  our  nurseries  are  generally  so  eager.  Then 
come  the  ballads,  and  the  pamphlets,  and  the  transla- 
tions, till  we  absolutely  fail  in  our  enumeration.  In 
the  little  volume  before  us,  the  last  which  has  appeared 
with  his  name,  Mr.  Neale  turns  to  good  account  at 
once  his  critical  acumen  and  his  poetical  talent,  in  a 
series  of  very  accurate  and  at  the  same  time  spirited 

*  H.  Q.  points  out  to  us,  that  in  the  Introductory 
Essay  prefixod  to  Montgomery's  Christian  Psalmist, 
the  hymn  is  thus  alluded  to:  "  There  is  a  delightful 
hymn,  page  134,  '  Jerusalem,  my  happy  home,'  &c., 
by  an  vnJcnown  hand:  but  the  hymn  itself  ought  never 
to  be  unknown  where  there  is  a  church  on  earth  train- 
ing up  candidates  for  the  church  above." 

t  Referring  to  the  Masazine  for  December,  1860, 
H.  O.  points  oat  that  toe  verses  there  printed  are 
attributed  in  one  jilace  to  E.  B.  P.,  and  in  another  to 
F.  B.  P.  Presuming  E.  to  be  a  misprint,  and,  "as 
it  was  not  usual  for  an  individual  to  have  two  Chris- 
tian names  at  the  period  of  the  date  of  the  MS.  re- 
ferred to,*'  our  correspondent  supposes  the  F.  to  stand 
for  "  Father."  The  initials  ought  to  be  F.  B.  P. 
But  may  not  the  "P.,"  with  equal  if  not  greater 
probability,  be  supposed  to  mean  "  Poet?" 

<  Mediaeval  Hymns  and  Sequences,  translated  by 
the  Rev.  J.  M.  Neale,  M.  A.  London:  J.  Masters, 
1S61.     16mo. 


translations  of  some  of  the  best  of  (hose  fhr  too  long 
neglected  gems  of  natural  poetry,  often  of  the  highest 
order  of  exeellence,  both  in  dietion  and  in  sentiment 
— ^the  metrical  and  rhyming  hymns  of  the  mkidla 
ages.  Their  writers  having  been  compelled  to  adopt 
in  these  compositions  new  idioms  and  inflections  to 
suit  a  form  of  religion  and  a  state  of  feeling  and  of 
society  totally  di&rent  ftom  that  in  which  the  Latin 
language  had  attained  its  maturity,  critics  of  a  leas 
philosophic  period  than  our  own,  nurtured  in  a  mere 
pedantic  study  of  Cicero  and  Horace,  were  (kin  to  re- 
pudiate the  entire  literature  of  medisBval  poetry  as 
barharods  and  worthless.  A  more  discriminating  age 
has  now  succeeded — ^the  late  Bishop  Mant  and  many 
others  led  the  way  in  introducing  them  to  the  reading 
world  in  an  English  garb.  No  one,  however,  has 
equalled  Mr.  Neale  in  this  work,  and  we  therefore 
trust  that  we  may  see  many  more  specimens  of  hia 
talents  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  other  branches  of 
literatare,  to  which  he  has  devoted  himseUl^^Afons- 
ing  ChronicU, 


THE   DEAD. 

Tex  dead  are  everywhere ! 

The  mountain-side,  the  plain,  the  wood  profoond^ 
All  the  wide  earth,  the  fertile  and  the  fkir. 

Is  one  vast  burial-ground  ! 

Within  the  populous  street. 

In  soUtaiy  homes,  in  places  high. 
In  pleasure^omes,  where  pomp  and  Inxnxy  meei» 

Men  bow  themselves  to  die. 

The  old  man  at  his  door. 

The  unweaned  child,  murmuring  hia  wordlsii 
song. 
Hie  bondmen  and  the  ftee,  the  rich,  the  poor» 

All— ^  to  death  belong  ! 

The  sunlight  gilds  the  walls 

Of  kingly  sepulchres  enwrought  with  brass ; 
And  the  long  shadow  of  the  cypress  &l]s 

Athwart  the  common  grass. 

The  livinff  of  gone  time 

Builded  their  glorious  cities  by  the  sea. 
And,  awful  in  their  greatness,  sat  sublime. 

As  if  no  change  could  be. 

There  was  the  eloquent  tongue  ; 

The  poet's  heart,  the  sage*s  soul  was  there  ; 
And  loving  women  with  their  children  young. 

The  fiuthfttl  and  the  fair. 

They  were,  but  they  are  not , 

Suns  rose  and  set,  and  eairth  put  on  her  bloom, 
Whilst  man,  submitting  to  the  common  lot, 

Went  down  into  the  tomb. 

Arid  still,  acid  the  wrecks 
Of  mighty  generations  passed  away, 

Earth's  honest  growth,  the  fragrant  wild  flower, 
decks 
The  tomb  of  yesterday. 

And  in  the  twilight  deep 

Go  veiled  women  forth  like  her  who  went. 
Sister  of  Lasarus,  to  the  grave  to  weep. 

To  breathe  in  low  lament. 

The  dead  are  everywhere  , 

Where'er  is  love,  or  tenderness,  or  faith  ; 
Where'er  is  pleasure,  pomp  or  pride  ;  where'er 

Lifo  is  or  was,  is  death  ! 
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son.    1838. 

3.  Farmimrfor  Ladies ;  or,  a  Guide  to  the  Poultry- 

yard,  the  Dairy,  and  Piggery,  By  the  Author 
of  British  Hu^ndry.     1844. 

4.  The  Poultry-yard;  a  Practical  View  of  the  best 

Method  of  Selecting,  Rearing,  and  Breeding 
the  various  Species  of  Domestic  Fowl.  By 
Pbter  Bos  well.  1845. 
6.  Domestic  Fowl;  their  Natural  History,  Breeding, 
Rearing,  and  General  Management,  By  H. 
D.  Richardson.     Dublin,  1846. 

6.  A  Treatise  on  the  Breeding,  Rearing,  and  Fat- 

tening  of  Poultry,  By  James  Main,  A.  L.  S. 
4th  Edition.     1847. 

7.  Ornamental,  Aquatic,  and  Domestic  Fowl,  and 

Game  Birds;  their  Importation,  Breeding, 
Rearing,  and  General  Management,  By.  J. 
J.  Nolan.    Dublin,  1850. 

Of  all  the  branches  of  Natural  History  which  re- 
late to  the  inferior  creatures,  ornithology  is  per- 
haps the  most  elegant  and  the  most  interesting.  It 
is  true  that  some  species  among  the  beasts  are  en- 
dued with  higher  powers  of  intelligence,  and  are 
available  for  more  general  purposes  of  usefulness, 
than  any  birds,  and  therefore  must  be  allowed  to 
put  forth  the  prior  claim  on  the  attention  of  the 
wise  ;  but  their  range  both  of  element  and  geo- 
graphical space  is  more  limited  ;  there  is  less 
ideality  about  the  mode  of  life  they  are  constrained 
to  adopt ;  they  are  rarely  supplied  with  brilliant 
coloring,  unless  when,  as  in  the  baboons,  it  seems 
intended  to  make  them  still  more  odious ;  their 
voices  are  not  such  that  man  can  eagerly  listen  to 
them  with  continuous  pleasure ;  and  though  they 
display  many  amiable  and  attractive  traits  of  char- 
acter, still  it  may  be  said  that  with  them  what  we 
should  call  the  evil  passions  are  fiercer  and  more 
predominant,  while  the  softer  graces  of  temper  and 
disposition  are  displayed  in  less  abundant  measure 
than  amongst  the  feathery  tribes.  They  are,  indeed, 
in  some  respects  more  nearly  related  to  us ; — ^the 
orang-otan  at  the  Zoological  Gardens,  if  suddenly 
converted  into  soapstone,  would  exactly  corre- 
spond with  the  usual  effigy  of  a  Chinese  mandarin. 
This  is  no  recommendation  ;  a  certain  amount  of 
dissimilarity  and  inequality  promotes  friendship, 
and  even  love.  But  among  the  birds  are  to  be 
found  families  whose  decorations,  alike  graceful 
and  gorgeous,  are  inimitable  by  any  material  that 
we  are  acquainted  with,  be  it  even  gems  and 
metals ;  whose  song  by  its  mere  tone  moves  the 
listener  almost  to  tears,  although  he  is  ignorant  of 
the  exact  sentiment  that  inspires  the  melodist. 
Some,  as  the  raven,  are  absolutely  cosmopolitan  in 
their  dispersion  throughout  the  climates  of  our 
planet.  The  four  departments  of  material  nature 
popularly  styled  elements  seem  open  and  accessible 
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to  them — earth,  air,  water,  and  (if  we  remembe'; 
the  account  of  the  Australian  king-fishers  given  b} 
Mr.  Gould,  and  of  the  region  in  which  they  dwell, 
by  CapUiin  Sturt)  fire  almost,  or  heat  as  hot  as 
fire.  The  fiend  himself,  when  started  on  his  ill- 
intentioned  cruise  into  chaos,  could  scarcely  dis- 
play a  wider  range  of  locomotive  and  habitative 
powers. 

At  last,  his  sail-broad  vans 
He  spreads  for  flight,  and  in  the  surging  smoke 
Uplifted  spurns  the  ground  ;  thence  many  a  league, 
O'er  bog,  or  steep,  through  straight,  rough,  dense,  or 

rare, 
With  head,  hands,  wings,  or  feet,  pursues  his  way, 
And  swims,  or  sinks,  or  wades,  or  creeps,  or  flies. 

Nor  are  there  wanting,  to  promote  our  sympathy, 
the  qualities  of  acute  perception,  docility,  mimicry, 
even  fun  and  humor,  courage,  gallantry,  strong 
affections — above  all,  parental  love. 

What  community  of  feeling  can  we  enter  into 
with  a  fish  ? — a  creature  that  increases  its  kind  with 
little  or  no  experience  of  the  delights  of  mutual 
or  parental  affection ; — brings  forth  by  thousands 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  at  a  time  ; — eats  its  own 
progeny  indiscriminately  with  those  of  its  neigh 
bor,  showing  no  favor  to  either,  just  as  they  are 
arriving  at  the  most  interesting  stages  of  their 
youth  ? — that  indulges  a  voracious  appetite  without, 
as  far  as  physiologists  can  judge,  enjoying  the 
pleasures  of  taste ; — ^that  dozes,  indeed,  now  and 
then,  but  never  seems  to  know  what  a  comfortable 
nigWs  rest  is,  though  it  may  be  torpid  for  a  whole 
winter; — that  has  a  chance,  especially  if  it  be 
cartilaginously  constituted,  of  living  for  centuries, 
and  yet  is  liable  to  be  snapped  up  by  its  own  great- 
grandfather without  a  moment's  warning!  No; 
we  cannot  understand  the  life-theory  and  practice 
of  these  races,  and  probably  never  should,  even 
were  the  depths  of  the  ocean  penetrated  for  our  ao- 
commodation  by  a  glass  tunnel,  through  the  trans- 
parent walls  of  which  we  might  behold  the  me- 
teoric ribbon-fishes  glancing  athwart  their  secret 
abyss,  and  practise  an  espionage  upon  the  soles 
and  turbots  as  they  were  sliding,  unhurt  by  the 
enormous  pressure,  and  unsuspicious  of  a  Paul  Pry, 
over  the  surface  of  the  profoun^est  mud.  Look 
into  the  eyes  of  many  beasts  and  many  birds,  and 
there  is  something  which  you  can  understand, 
something  which  seems  inclined  to-  meet  your 
thoughts  half-way,  if  it  could  but  find  a  common 
language ;  but  the  only  thing  which  the  eye  of  a 
fish  ever  appears  to  express  is,  **  I  would  eat  you 
if  I  could."  The  dervish  who  possessed  the  powt^r 
of  throwing  his  soul  into  other  animals,  might 
know  tolerably  well  how  to  proceed  when  his 
transmigratory  fancies  led  him  to  animate  a  bird  or 
a  beast ;  but  on  entering  any  of  the  finny  tribes  he* 
would  be  utterly  at  a  loss. 

AvauQt !  and  quit  my  sight!  Let  the  »ea  hide  thee ! 
Thy  bones  are  marrowless,  thv  blood  is  cold  ; 
Thou  hast  no  speculation  in  those  eyes 
Which  thou  dost  glare  with  ! 

We  would  altogether  decline  the  acquaintance  of' 
fish,  so  long  as  they  are  in  the  flesh.    Afterward»> 
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it  18  all  Tery  well  to  have  a  levee  of  them  waitiog 
vpon  us  at  Blackwall,  instead  of  our  attending 
them  in  less  comfortable  reaches  of  the  estuary. 

Sweet  is  the  hum  of  hees,  dire  is  the  song  of 
gnats  and  mosqnitos ;  gaudy  is  the  clnihing  of  the 
butterfly,  noisome  the  contact  of  vermin  ;  costly 
are  the  products  of  the  silkvirorm  and  the  cochi- 
neal ;  ruinous  the  ravages  of  the  weevil,  the  wire- 
worm,  and  the  locust.  But  in  this  favored  country 
— and  how  few  of  us  reflect  on  ihe  blessings  pecu- 
liar to  our  position — not  least  our  ignorance  of  what 
either  a  hot  or  a  cold  climate  really  is ! — in  this 
physically  happy  land,  compared  with  man^  other 
regions,  insects  exist  in  but  a  contemptible  mmority. 
We  have  fewer  entomological  beauties,  and,  Heaven 
be  praised  !  fewer  entomological  plagues ;  where- 
as m  ornithology  we  are  rich  beyond  our  fair  pro- 
portion. It  is  true  that  we  have,  af\er  all,  plenty 
of  insects  even  here  ;  but  the  extreme  minuteness 
and  unimaginable  variety  and  transformations  of 
those  creatures  forbid  the  enterprise  of  most  ordi- 
nary students;  and  when  we  have  learned  their 
forms,  we  cannot  comprehend  or  even  scarcely 
guess  at  their  senses — their  inner  mode  of  life.  It 
u  doubtful  whether  they  possess  the  faculty  of 
hearing.  An  intelligent  bee-master  and  a  good 
gardener  says  that  he  **  fired  a  gun  close  to  the 
hive  containing  a  swarm ;  they  only  stirred  slight- 
ly ;  but  shaking  them  disturbs  them  much  more 
than  any  noise."  (Wighton  on  Bees^  p.  50.)  If 
they  do  hear  at  all,  their  scale  of  audible  sounds 
has  been  conjectured  to  lie  far  at  the  top  of  onrs, 
and  so  to  be  a  nullity  for  our  ears  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest  note  which  it  contains.  The  kind  of 
sight  that  must  be  the  result  of  lookingout  through 
a  thousand  microscopes  is  difficult  for  us  to  realize  ; 
the  language  of  the  antenne  is  more  untranslatable 
than  any  cuneiform  inscription.  For  bees,  and  a  few 
others  of  their  class,  there  will  ever  be  a  genuine 
fellow-feeling,  as  well  as  a  selfish  interest  arising 
from  considerations  of  profit ;  but  the  mob  of  creep- 
ing things  will  secure  no  hold  on  popularity. 

As  to  conchology,  as  seen  in  museums  and  cabi- 
nets, what  is  it  but  a  cul  lection  of  husks  and  rinds 
of  things  that  are  dead  and  gone!  We  treasure 
the  envelope,  having  lost  the  letter ;  the  book  is 
destroyed,  and  we  preserve  the  binding.  Not  one 
person  in  a  hundred,  who  decorates  his  apartment 
with  shells,  can  tell  whether  the  living  creatures 
they  once  contained  had  eyes  or  no  eyes,  were  fixed 
to  the  rock  or  drifted  with  the  sea- weed,  were 
purely  herbivorous,  or,  by  an  insinuating  but  on- 
amiable  process,  dieted  on  the  vitals  of  other  mol- 
lusks  their  neighbors.  The  Radiata  and  the  rest 
of  their  allied  tribes  are  still  less  inviting  to  men 
and  women  in  general,  since  they  puzzle  and  worry 
even  philosophers  and  practised  naturalists.  We 
believe  that  Mr.  Charles  Darwin  has  been  for  some 
time  past  engaged  up<in  the  barnacles,  and  has 
been  well  nigh  driven  to  'despair  by  the  slipperi- 
ness  of  their  character.  So  that  we  still  return  to 
our  proposition,  affirming  the  supreme  attractions 
which  ornithology  has  to  offer.  For  what  is  a 
menagerie  without  the  birds  ?  What  a  farm-yard 
without  the  poultry  1  What  a  dinner  without  the 
winged  game  or  their  sufficient  deputy  1 

But  then,  how  to  indulge  a  taste  for  ornithology  ? 
In  museums,  or  in  books  1  Both,  of  course,  are 
useful ;  but  the  best  of  either,  when  most  wanted 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  are  accessible  to  but 
few.  The  large  building  which  stands  at  the  back 
of  Montague  Place  and  fronts  nowhere,  never  trav- 
els up  and  down  the  country  like  Mr.  Wombwell's 


collection,  or  the  American  floating  treasuries  of 
natural  and  artistic  objects.  And  the  price  of  Mr. 
Gould's  admirable  works,  such  as  **  The  Birds  of 
Europe''  and  '*  The  Birds  of  Australia*' — the  one 
76/.  Ss.,  and  the  other  something  like  ISO/. — is 
against  their  purchase  by  most  provincial  libraries 
and  book-clubs — quite  as  much  as  the  cost  of  Mr. 
Yarrell's  exeellent  *'  British  Birds"  and  '*  British 
Fishes*'  stops  their  taking  a  place  on  the  parlor 
shelves  of  many  who  would  like  to  have  sw^ 
pleasant  hand-books  within  reach.  Still  these  last 
can  be  consulted  at  almost  every  literary  institution 
in  the  kingdom,  and  plenty  of  cheaper  and  less 
comprehensive  works  are  continually  reprinted. 
For  one  great  charm  in  natural  history  is,  that  it 
never  wearies ;  it  neither  grows  stale,  nor  is  made 
the  sport  of  fashion.  Bufibn  is  not  yet  wholly  an- 
tiquated, though  he  has  been  one  main  cause  of  the 
building  up  the  most  startling  theories  from  incor- 
rect data ;  nor  is  Goldsmith's  '*  Animated  Nature" 
quite  worn  out,  though  he  makes  the  common 
gander  take  his  turn  upon  the  nest.  The  literature 
of  natural  history  never  becomes  entirely  obsolete. 
The  costumes,  manners,  politics  and  creeds  of  men 
may  change,  but  still  nature  remains  the  same,  re- 
producing successive  examples  of  her  own  origi- 
nal types  with  perennial  freshness.  The  forma 
and  habits  of  the  humbler  animals  are  the  first 
things  to  interest  our  childhood ;  and  they  often 
retain  their  hold  upon  our  inquisitive  attention 
after  we  have  learned  to  regard  the  passions  and 
intrigues  of  men  with  indifference-— or,  better,  with 

pity. 

So  far  as  an  acquaintance  with  outward  forms  is 
concerned,  we  have  no  high  idea  of  the  elementary 
instruction  of  museums.  The  stuffed  specimens 
are  often  sadly  distorted  ;  the  neck  perhaps  stretched 
to  twice  its  natural  length ;  on  the  parts  not  covered 
with  feathers,  we  see  unreproducible  colors  mocked 
by  pigments  that  have  faded  since  they  were  ap- 
plied ;  false  feathers  are  inserted,  natural  ones 
dyed  ;  impossible  attitudes  assumed.  It  would  be 
unfair  to  criticize  severely  the  artist  who  has  to 
mount  the  skin  of  a  bird  which  he  has  never  seen 
alive,  and  whose  Iftibits  he  can  only  guess  at ;  but 
it  may  seem  a  curious  paradox  that  figures  drawn 
from  his  stuffed  specimens  sometimes  are  found  to 
give  a  less  false  idea  of  the  creatures  themselves, 
when  afterw^ards  ocuiis  xubjecta  fidetibus^  than  do 
the  said  specimens.  We  should,  however,  recol- 
lect that  even  so  the  engravings  from  certain  mystio 
pictures  are  less  unintelligible  to  common  beholders 
than  the  pictures  themselves  had  been  in  Trafalgar 
Square.  The  intermediate  interpreter  is  instinct- 
ively biased  towards  natural  truth. 

l)ooks,  again,  on  the  subject  which  each  one 
most  affects,  will  be  sure  to  be  read  as  fireside 
pastime.  Knowledge  is  thus  acquired,  but  a 
science  is  not  thus  advanced ;  information  is 
spread,  but  the  general  stock  is  not  increased.  To 
do  this,  practice  must  aid  us ;  ornithological  work 
must  be  done;  birds  must  be  collected,  and  kept, 
and  studied.  Or,  better  than  a  collection — far 
better  for  those  of  moderate  ambition  than  the 
possession  of  a  large  menagerie  at  once,  is  it  to 
nave  a  succession  of  individual  specimens  occupying 
a  leisurely  attention,  till  the  secrets  are  coaxed  out 
of  them.  An  amateur  who  would  thus  keep  but  a 
few  pairs  of  finches — for  the  plan  of  retaining  only 
single  birds  in  captivity  is  alike  cruel  and  unprofit- 
able—-and  jot  down  from  day  to  day  their  mode  of 
nesting,  incubation,  feeding  their  young,  growth, 
diet|  notes,  &o.,  little  knows  how  valuable  his  coo- 
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tribations  would  be  at  the  end  of  a  few  years ;  but 
especially  if  he  made  a  change  now  and  then — not 
too  hastily — in  the  species  of  his  captives.  Books 
on  natural  history  have  been,  in  general,  so  apt  to 
repeat  each  other  in  almost  the  same  words,  that 
the  production  of  fresh  information  from  original 
observers  is  sure  at  the  present  day  of  a  warm 
welcome.  But  the  misfortune  is,  that  so  many  men 
of  great  acuteness  and  ample  means  have  gone 
through  various  branches  of  experimental  science 
for  their  own  amusement — we  may  especially  men- 
tion gardening  and  the  rearing  of  birds  and  animals 
— and  then,  when  certain  conclusions  have  been 
arrived  at,  and  their  own  minds  satisfied,  they  have 
turned  to  some  other  pursuit  without  making  any 
record  of  their  former  one,  or  leaving  any  addition 
to  the  capital  of  human  knowledge,  except  the  little 
that  may  survive  by  oral  tradition  amongst  those 
who  were  about  them  at  the  time.  Such  favored 
individuals — favored  both  in  fortune  and  in  talents 
-^'really  ought  to  draw  op  some  narrative  of  their 
labors — at  all  events,  communicate  occasional  notes 
to  some  journal  of  the  day ;  but  the  pecuniary 
stimulus  IS  absent — and  the  vis  ineriue  is  too  much 
for  any  other.  We  have  a  few  good  energetic 
examples  to  the  contrary  in  such  men  as  Thomas 
Andrew  Knight  and  Charles  Waterton  ;  but  how 
brief  is  the  account  which  Sir  John  Sebright  has 
led  in  print  of  what  cost  him  thousands  of  pounds 
and  years  of  observation !  Worse  still,  in  how 
many  cases  has  a  man*s  acquired  knowledge  of 
natural  facts  all  died  away  with  him,  and  been  lost 
forever!  Is  it  not  almost  as  bad  as  if  Captain 
Cook,  Bruce,  Humboldt,  and  other  great  explorers 
of  the  world,  after  having  penetrated  into  unknown 
regions,  at  the  cost  of  money,  health,  and  all  but 
life,  had  forthwith  cast  into  the  fire  every  speeimen, 
chart,  drawing,  log-book,  and  journal  that  they 
brought  back  with  them  t 

Su,  then,  the  way  to  know  birds  is  to  see  and  to 
keep  them ;  the  mode  of  furthering  a  knowledge  of 
them  is  to  note  what  is  seen.  It  is  thus  that  the 
Zoological  Society  and  their  officers  have  made 
such  immense  advances  during  the  last  few  years — 
although  the  field  is  altogether  too  vast  for  their 
numbers,  and  their  present  powers  to  subdue  at 
once — there  yet  remains  an  enormous  unreaped 
harvest.  But  every  one  cannot  reside  within  a 
drive  of  the  Regent's  Park,  nor,  like  Lord  Derby 
or  Sir  Robert  Heron,  maintain  a  princely  menage- 
rie wiiiiin  his  own  domain.  It  must  come  to  a  few 
pets,  more  or  less  in  number,  according  to  people*s 
means;  three  or  four  sorts  of  water-fowl  in  the 
pond,  one  or  two  of  pheasants  in  the  aviary,  or  a 
set  of  cages  containing  doves,  finches,  or  parrots, 
as  it  may  be. 

A  vast  body  of  amateurs  gratify  their  ornitho- 
logical longings  by  keeping,  under  really  adverse 
circumstances,  families  of  choice  poultry — in  which 
term,  if  pigeons  be  included,  a  still  larger  multitude 
is  embraced.  These  people  are  utterly  distinct 
from  the  class  who  rear  or  fatten  fowls  simply  for 
table  purposes.  With  many  it  is  really  the  pursuit 
of  experimental  knowledge  under  difficulties — with 
many  it  is  all  as  truly  fur  the  disinterested  pleasure 
of  having  and  admiring  the  birds  themselves,  as 
Ihe  wealthiest  reader  of  these  pages  would  claim  to 
be  influenced  by  in  keeping  up  his  swans  or  his 
golden  pheasants.  Probably  many  a  rich  connois- 
seur would  scarcely  credit  what  narrow  nooks, 
confined  back-yards,  close  garrets,  are  converted 
into  receptacles  for  a  small  stud  of  select  cocks  and 
htm.    The  eggs  thus  laid  are  valued  as  were  they 


the  eggs  of  a  phoenix  ;  the  chicks  thus  hatched  are 
petted  more  than  a  first-born  child  ;  and  the  growa 
creatures  themselves  are  loved  and  admired  as  in- 
comparable, faultless — no  one  has  so  good,  no  one 
shall  have,  except  as  a  proof  of  devoted  friendship, 
or  in  exchange  for  some  still  more  perfect  specimen, 
if  such  can  be  ;  but  to  sell  them ! — Do  people  sell 
their  own  fathers  and  mothers! 

It  often  happens  that  the  passion  is  stronger  than 
the  means  of  gratifying  it  are  possible.  Many  sorts 
may  be  hankered  aAer — even  possessed — and  there 
may  be  tolerable  room  for  but  few ;  and  need  we 
say  that  one  paved  court  of  twenty  feet  square  will 
not  contain  two  dominant  Chanticleers  ?  So,  various 
*'  lots"  are  billeted  out  at  sundry  isolated  cottages, 
just  as  a  sporting  nobleman  would  disperse  his  grey- 
hound pups  amongst  his  farmers,  or  send  his  racers 
out  on  training.  The  owner  has  the  joy  of  seeing 
them  now  and  then  ;  of  hearing  of  them  more  fre- 
quently, just  as  he  would  demand  news  of  a  sick 
child  that  was  gone  from  home  for  country  air ;  of 
receiving  occasional  baskets  of  eggs  and  hampers 
of  chickens,  and  distributing  such  produce ;  and  of 
feeling  conscious  that  he  is  the  absolute,  much- 
envied  lord  of  such  and  such  unparalleled  beauties. 
Their  destiny  awaits  his  nod — to  remain  hidden  in 
the  rural  harem,  where  no  other  fancier  **  knows 
of  them,"  or  to  display  the  full  blaze  of  their  fresh 
moult  to  the  dazzled  public  at  the  next  Midland 
Counties  Agricultural  exhibition.  Fowls  thus  out 
on  a  visit  are  technically  said  to  be  '*  at  walk  ;"- 
and  many  cottagers  make  a  good  thing  of  taking  in 
chickens  to  tend  and  dry  nurse.  Especial  provision 
is  made  for  this  arrangement  at  poultry  shows.  At 
the  Birmingham  meeting,  which  promises  to  be — 
if  it  is  not  already — the  very  first  of  the  kind  in  the 
kingdom,  one  of  the  rules  is — '*  All  the  specimens 
must  have  been  bona  fide  the  property  of  the  ex- 
hibitor for  at  least  two  months  previous  to  the  ex- 
hibition, with  the  exception  of  chickens  which  may 
have  been  hatched  within  that  time.  A  written 
declaration  to  this  efifect  must  be  forwarded.  Fotcl 
out  at  walk  will,  however,  be  equally  admissible 
for  exhibition  by  their  real  owners."  An  ardent 
poultry-fancier,  lauding  this  system  of  confiding 
choice  sorts  to  the  care  of  cottagers,  believes  that 
he  has  made  a  discovery  in  the  nice  task  of  select- 
ing the  parties  who  are  to  be  intrustea  with  such 
precious  charges. 

I  employ  (he  writes)  three  turnpike-gates,  and  find 
it  the  best  and  safett  course  to  pursue.  There  is 
alvHiyi  some  one  at  home  ;  and  the  outhouse  whore 
the  fowls  roost  is  so  close  to  the  dwelling  that  there  is 
no  fear  of  their  being  stolen  ;  besides,  I  think  gate- 
people  sleep  light,  lest  they  should  lose  a  sixpence; 
My  usual  plan  is  to  find  all  the  corn  the  fowls  eat  and 
buy  the  eggs.  This  keeps  them  (the  people)  honest ; 
and  when  I  send  the  eggs  to  a  farm  to  be  hatched,  I  give 
to  the  shepherd*s  wife,  or  to  the  servant  who  looks 
after  them,  6i.  per  couple,  for  herself,  for  all  reared. 

Everybody  knows  that  there  is  a  fashionable 
world,  a  literary  world,  a  sporting  world,  and  a 
scientific  world ;  but  everybody  does  not  know  that 
there  is  a  poultry  world,  with  its  jealousies,  excite- 
ments, preeminences,  and  interests,  iust  like  any  of 
the  other  worlds  that  revolve,  **  cycle  on  epicycle, 
orb  on  orb,"  in  the  midst  of  the  great  universal 
world  itself.  The  grand  evil  is  that  the  poultry 
world  has  hitherto  been  kept  to  a  great  degree 
diatinct  from  the  scientific  world,  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  both  .these  respectable  spheres.  Not  a  few 
renowned  naturalists  have  disdained  in  toto  tha 
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■crutiny  of  domesticated  animals.  Thej  hare  too 
h^tily  adopted  a  sweeping  theory  explanatory  of 
tbeir  diversities,  and  thought  that  the  study  of  their 
various  forms  would  hardly  repay  the  trouble.* 
Others,  who  would  fain  explore  this  entangled 
region,  have  been  sorely  hindered  by  the  prevalence 
of  mere  commercial  jealousies.  The  men  who  live 
by  the  propagation  and  sale  of  valuable  beasts  and 
birds  have  had  their  lips  sealed  by  the  dread,  that, 
labile  they  were  communicating  some  natural  fact, 
they  might  betray  some  precious  secret;  and  so 
they  have  curdled  themselves  into  close  boroughs, 
and  have  often  shut  their  gates  on  all  inquiring 
saoaTU — sometimes  have  sent  them  wandering 
hither  and  thither  on  a  wild-goose  chase.  But 
these  mischiefs  will  be  overcome.  The  Poultry 
World  desires  and  deserves  to  fraternize  with  the 
Natural  History  World — and  we  see  many  signs 
of  success.  In  like  manner  the  secrets  of  the 
Fancy  stand  a  great  chance  of  being  profaned  by 
the  rough  handling  of  common  sense.  The  estal^- 
lishment  of  the  Zoological  Society,  and  its  conse- 
quences, have  given  a  blow  to  the  quackeries  and 
mystifications  of  unblushing  dealers,  from  which 
they  can  never  recover,  though  they  may  writhe 
and  struggle  for  a  time  with  eel-like  slipperiness 
and  tenacity  of  life. 

Our  agricultural  magazines  and  country  news- 
papers are  conducted  by  persons  who  have  every 
opportunity  for  estimating  the  degree  of  interest 
felt  as  to  particular  subjects ;  and  perhaps  we  could 
not  better  illustrate  the  strength  of  the  under-cur- 
rent contemned  by  Dons  of  Science,  than  by  giving 
from  those  journals  a  few  specimens  of  the  over- 
tures made  by  the  poultry  public,  entreating  aid 
from  those  able  to  aflbrd  it.  We  shall,  however, 
purposely  refrain  from  adding  the  solutions  of  the 
problems  proposed,  as  they  will  form  an  excellent 
examination  paper,  by  which  students  may  test  the 
proficiency  at  which  themselves  and  friends  have 
arrived. 

I  Sir — ^Will  any  of  your  correspondents  inform  me 
of  the  best  mode  of  rearing  pea-fowls  ?  I  have  now  a 
peft-hen  sitting  on  nine  eggs,  and,  having  been  hith- 
erto unsuccessful,  not  raising  more  than  one  in  six,  I 
am  rather  anxious  to  have  the  advice  of  others. 

J.  F.  E. 

n.  W.  C.  will  thank  some  one  to  inform  him  what 
size  a  piece  of  water  miut  be  to  keep  a  swan  on  ? 
Also,  whether  a  single  swan  will  remain  quietly  ? 
And  whether  swans  will  devour  trout?  He  has  a 
small  pond  in  which  there  are  trout,  and  the  beauty 
of  the  water  is  entirely  done  away  with  by  a  nasty 
green  scum,  which  he  has  been  told  a  swan  will 
clear. 

ni.  Sylvamts  wishes  to  know  if  the  guinea-fowl 
ever  breeds  with  the  barn-door  fowl — as  a  friend  of 
his  thinks  that  he  hofi  some  hybrid  chickens. 

lY.  R.  B.  asks  for  some  plan  to  prevent  pheasants 

♦  Here  is  a  sample ; — Plusieurs  autres  races  mito^- 
ennes,  un  plus  grand  nombre  encore  de  varietes  acci- 
dentelles,  se  trouvent  dans  cette  tourbe  immense  des 
pigeons  de  voli^re.  Les  d^crire,  les  connaitre  toutes, 
seratt  un  ouvrage  aussi  ennuyeux  pour  I'auteur  qu'il 
terait  de  pcu  d'utilit^  pour  Vitude  de  la  nature ;  ce 
finest  aussi  qrVatec  quelqiie  digovt  que  nous  nous  en 
occupons ;  on  ne  peat  gudre  s'occuper  de  ces  races  di~ 
grakies^  que  d'aprds  de  simples  suppositions,  que  I'on 
nasarde  poor  la  plupart.  Les  soins  de  Thomme,  en 
s*^tendant  sur  la  propagation  etl'education  des  oiseauz, 
sont  les  causes  premieres  que  ceux-ci  ne  nous  ofirent 
plus  que  I'image  d'un  esclavare  tr^s  ancien,  dont  nous 
remarquons  toutes  les  traces  dans  I'alt^ration  de  leurs 
qualit^s  habituelles. — Temminck — Pigeons  ^  CfaUi' 
HacSeSf  i.  802. 


from  eating  their  own  eggs.  He  has  a  golden  pheas- 
ant which  lays  regularly  every  other  day,  and  devoan 
the  egg  as  soon  as  it  is  dropped.  She  ased  to  lay  at 
from  five  to  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  but  since  ha 
has  watched  her  closely  she  lays  early  in  the  morning. 
She  appears  to  lay  ^gs  for  the  express  purpose  St 
eating  them. 

y.  A  subscriber  wonld  be  obliged  if  the  editor  ooald 
suggest  a  simple  and  efficient  cure  or  preventive  Ibr  a 
comphiint  in  ohiokens  six  or  eight  weekis  old,  in  which, 
withont  any  previous  cause,  they  pine,  separate  fh>m 
their  clutches,  and,  after  lingering  a  few  days,  die. 

The  inquirer  lately  lost  a  fine  Dorking  cock  under 
the  following  circumstances  : — For  the  sake  of  a  breed 
between  the  cock  and  a  particular  hen,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  shut  them  up  together,  and,  the  place  of  con- 
finement being  deficient  in  the  means  of  ventilation, 
the  cock  in  two  or  three  days  began  to  droop,  and, 
though  liberated,  he  was  affected  wich  vertigo,  and 
died  in  about  a  fortnight.  He  was  repeatedly  phys- 
icked ;  and,  as  he  could  not  feed  himself,  his  food  had 
to  be  administered  to  him.  The  hen  did  not  appar- 
ently snffer. 

VT.  Sir — Last  year  I  had  a  present  made  me  of  a 
couple  of  beautiAil  black  grouse  bantams.  I  hava 
been  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose  the  hen  this  spring,  and 
I  am  fearful  I  shall  likewise  lose  the  cock,  for  he  baa 
lost  the  proud,  haughty  step  so  natural  to  the  bantam 
tribe ;  his  comb  has  turned  to  a  dark  dingy  color  ; 
he  has  great  difficulty  in  swallowing  anything,  how- 
ever soft,  having  to  make  three  or  four  attempts 
before  he  can.  He  is  reduced  almost  to  a  skeleton. 
If  you  could  recommend  anything  which  you  think 
would  be  useful,  I  should  feel  very  grateful. 

£psiL03r. 

N.  B. — ^I  have  fed  them  generally  on  dry  barley.  I 
hare  tried  a  little  rue  and  butter. 

We  may  here  remark,  that  advice  respecting 
poultry  ailments  is  very  frequently  asked  by  letter 
of  the  editors  of  agricultural  papers.  Were  the 
enclosure  of  a  handsome  fee  aiade  by  these  gentle- 
men, as  by  the  advertising  doctors,  a  necessary 
preliminary  to  the  medical  reply,  all  honorable 
secrecy  respecting  the  case  being  of  course  in  like 
manner  guaranteed,  a  decent  income  might  be  de- 
rived from  this  branch  of  practice.  We  would 
willingly  undertake  all  the  labor  and  anxiety  for 
the  receipt  of  half  the  pnifits.  "  Dum  dolet — while 
the  sore  pinches,  then,"  say  the  mediciners,  **  is 
the  time  to  ask  a  fee."  But  gentlefolks,  mourning 
over  a  declining  hen,  or  longing  to  save  the  lives 
of  a  delicate  brood  of  turkey-chicks,  rarely  enclose 
even  the  penny  or  two-penny  stamp  which  is  to  carry 
back  the  friendly  hint.  The  gallinacian  leech, 
like  the  mountebank  of  former  days,  has  to  exercise 
his  wits  for  pure  benevolence.  And  wits  he  need 
have,  or  some  infallible  specific  equally  sovereign 
for  inflammation  of  the  lungs  and  a  broken  bone. 
Most  applicants  suppose  him  to  be  a  clairvoyant, 
and  remind  one  of  the  faith  of  the  rustic  who  ran  to 
the  doctor  and  said,  "  Please,  sir^  my  wife 's  very 
bad  ;  I  'm  come  for  some  physic  !"  Sometimes  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  petitioners  are  in 
earnest,  or,  under  the  shelter  of  an  anonymous 
communication,  impertinently  aeek  to  give  trouble 
and  annoyance. 

Vn.  Sir — May  I  beg  the  favor  of  the  opinion  of  one 
of  your  correspondents  conversant  with  poultry,  re- 
specting a  hen  of  mine,  which  appears  to  have  fits  at 
certain  times,  spinning  round  and  round,  and  is  only 
kept  alive  by  being  fed  by  hand.  She  will  stand  in 
the  same  spot  for  a  length  of  time  quite  listlessly,  and 
seems  to  pine  away.  I  have  tried  castor  oil  &nd  pep- 
percorns with  temporary  reliet  I  am  told  that  it  is 
apoplexy,  and  that  it  is  inoarable.    la  that  the  case. 
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or  IB  there  any  remedy  ?    I  presume  its  flesh  would 
be  unwholesome  If  killed  ? 

I  am  yours  obediently — A  Cockmst. 

Ought  the  physician  here  to  keep  his  temper,  or 
only  his  countenance?  We  hope  the  signature 
soothed  him ;  for  certainly  no  class  of  poultry-keep- 
ers should  more  excite  one*s  sympathies  than  the 
constant  dwellers  in  large  towns  or  their  suburbs. 
We  always  enter  heartily  into  their  feelings;  we 
cannot  see  them  stretching  out  their  arms  to  grasp 
a  few  rural  recreations,  and  not  long  to  afford  them 
all  possible  aid.  Here  is  a  still  more  voracious 
citiaen : — 

VllL  Sir,  I  am  very  partial  to  poultry  ;  and,  pos- 
sessing but  a  mongrel  stock,  the  whole  of  which,  six 
hens  and  a  cock,  from  some  cause  or  other,  do  not  re- 
turn me  more  than  half  a  dozen  eggs  per  week  as  a 
tet-off  against  their  food,  I  am  inclined,  sir,  from  the 
opinion  of  some  friends,  to  lav  the  fault  at  the  age  of 
the  hens,  with  some  other  mmor  causes  ;  and,  being 
advised  to  procure  a  stock  of  young  chickens  for  next 
year's  laying  and  hatching,  I  am  anxious  to  go  to 
market  with  as  much  scientific  information  as  I  can 
lay  in,  to  defend  myself  against  the  artful  clrcumvcnt- 
ings  of  the  itinerant  venders  who  frequent  the  market 
of  Leadenhall,  and  who  make  easy  prey  of  us  cockney 
purchasers  whenever  they  can  find  a  fitting  oppor- 
tunity. 

1.  What  breed  are  considered  to  be  the  best  layers  ? 
How  to  know  them  ? 

2.  Which  are  the  best  sitters  ?    How  to  select 
them? 

8.  To  tell  a  youngish  bird  from  an  old  one  ? 
4.  To  tell  a  healthy  from  a  sickly  one  ? 
6.  Bo  you  advise  nest-boxes  on  the  ground  or 
devated  ? 

6.  Are  chalk  eggs  of  any  use  in  these  nests  ? 

7.  Proper  number  of  hens  to  a  cock  ? 

8.  In  a  stock  of  eight  or  nine,  would  you  vary  the 
breeds? 

9.  Their  general  food  ? 

10.  As  occasional  luxuries  ? 

11.  Would  you  fted  once  or  twice  in  a  day — and  at 
what  hours  ? 

12.  Proper  way  to  slip  wings  without  disfiguring  ? 
18.  As  a  general  habit,  do  you  consider  an  unlim- 
ited range  better  than  confinement  ? 

The  Umited  range  at  the  command  of  this  vir- 
tuosQ  was  about  twelve  feet  square.  We  wonder 
whether  or  not  he  would  enjoy  the  inspection  of  a 
real  country  farm  on  which  a  large  head  of  poultry 
x^  kept.  Let  us  hope  that  the  little  stud  of  fowls 
has  by  this  time  been  satisfactorily  selected ;  and 
that  hia  cock — we  approve  his  having  but  one — 
may  prove  courageous,  and  his  hens  prolific. 
Another  anxious  man  writes  thus: — 

IX.  One  of  my  hens  generally  produces  eggs  with 
two  yolks  in  eacLshelL  The  yolks  are  quite  distinct, 
and  are  in  the  nature  of  twins.  Did  any  of  your 
readers  ever  know  any  such  egg  produce  two 
chickens  ? 

I  see  in  the^ultry-list  of  Leadenhall  market  men- 
tion made  of  large  Surrey  fowls  at  12s.  per  couple  ; 
are  these  of  any  particular  breed,  or  are  they  capons  ? 

What  it  the  but  mode  of  fattening  young  poultry  1 

These  are  samples  of  the  details  which  editors 
of  what  many  will  call  humble  prints  are  expected 
to  give  in  illustration  of  a  minor  branch  of  a  single 
department  of  knowledge.  Truly,  their  brainboxes 
had  need  be  furnished  on  a  liberal  scale.  We  feel 
tempted  to  extend  the  list  of  poultry  problems,  so 
as  to  make  an  even  dozen  of  questions,  but  refrain. 
Enough  has  been  produced  to  show  that  a  thirst  for 
a  certain  kind  uf  knowledge  exists ;  the  demand 


for  the  article  has  been  proved — we  will  now  look 
a  little  at  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  supply. 
The  public  want  poultry  information  ;  what  poultry 
books  have  the  public  to  read  ? 

The  number  of  such  works — as  witness  even  the 
list  at  the  head  of  this  article — is  considerable;  but 
the  whole  of  our  gallinacian  literature  would  be 
comprised  within  a  very  small  compass  if  we  ruth- 
lessly ignored — to  use  the  slang  of  the  day — thi^t 
proportion  which  is  merely  a  re-compiling  and  a 
re-stealing  of  goods  compiled  and  stolen  so  often  as 
to  have  become  worn  to  shreds  and  tatters  in  pass- 
ing from  pilferer  to  thief.  In  most  of  our  encyclo^ 
paedias  the  natural  history  department  is  exceed- 
ingly well  done — but,  owin^  to  the  dislike  amon^ 
scientific  writers  of  grappling  with  the  teasing 
varieties  of  domesticated  creatures,  they  tiave,  in 
many  cases,  avowedly  compiled  their  poultry  articles, 
and  done  openly  what  the  inferior  pack  commit 
without  acknowledgment.  In  fact,  Poultry  and 
Plagiarism  seem  to  be  bound  together  by  some 
mysterious  relationship  or  mesmeric  affinity,  though 
what  that  may  be  we  are  not  acute  enough  to  guess, 
unless  it  is  that  they  both  begin  with  the  same  coi\- 
sonant — a  circumstance  which  has  been  affirmed  by 
high  authority  to  constitute  the  only  and  sufficient 
connexion  between  modesty  and  merit.  Nor  is  the 
alliance  at  all  a  recent  one.  The  Romans  were  as 
bad  as  the  French  and  English.  For  instance, 
Varro,  lib.  in.  cap.  xxx.,  tells  us  how  an  expert 
goosemaster  would  proceed  in  choosing  his  breed- 
ing-geese. The  parallel  instruction  in  Columella 
is  at  lib.  Till.  cap.  xiv. — where  we  find  just  enough 
of  amplification  and  alteration  of  phrase  to  deprive 
the  later  scribe  of  all  chance  of  the  beneficial  sup- 
position that  he  had  made  a  quotation  and  forgot  to 
acknowledge  it.  He  has  followed  his  leader  oo 
plenty  more  points.  But  in  these  passages  we 
have  double  classical  authority  for  the  two  impor- 
Vxnifacts — that  the  domestic  goose  will  not  sit  on 
any  eggs  except  those  which  she  herself  has  laid — 
and  that  the  gosling  must  be  cautiously  turned  out 
to  pasture  lest  he  break  his  neck  bv  tugging  indis- 
creetly at  the  tough  herbage.  A^ac/of  a  different 
class  to  be  gathered  from  them  is,  that  geese,  two 
thousand  years  back,  were  exactly  what  they  are 
hodie:  some  parti-colored,  supposed  to  be  "miti- 
gated" from  the  wild  sort,  and  others  white,  which 
then,  as  by  many  now,  were  held  in  highest  esteem 
as  breeders.  A  few  happy  modern  coincidences 
may  be  admired  on  reference  to  p.  141  of  Boswell^ 
and  p.  47  of  Main,  wherein  are  sentences,  nay  para^ 
grlphs,  running  side  by  side  with  the  roost  loving 
unanimity.  Thtf  incubation  of  geese  will  be  found 
treated  in  the  same  consenting  manneir  at  pp.  150-i 
of  Boswell — at  p.  81  of  Richardson^  first  edition— 
at  p.  260  of  Waller  B.  Didt^on— and  at  p.  82  of 
Main,  It  should  perhaps  edify  us  all  to  behold 
four  of  the  genus  irriiabile  harmonizing  so  com* 
pletely;  but,  alas  I  many  are  rather  annoyed,  on 
cutting  the  leaves  of  a  newly-purchased  book,  tQ 
have  to  call  out,  **  Ah,  ha!  Here  is  the  same  old 
song  which  I  paid  for  only  a  month  ago !  The 
outside  of  the  organ  is  new,  and  the  crank  look^ 
different,  but  tiie  Wrels  are  the  same  which  I  have 
heard  play  over  and  over  again  before  !'*  Our  own 
chief  complaint,  ^owever,  is  that  while  these  ami* 
able  compeers 

in  quaternion  run 
Perpetual  circle, 

they  so  very  often  depose  without  jarring  to  the 
thing  which  is  not.    Common  report  is,  in  this 
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instanoe,  a  liar.  The  goose  does  not  ait  on  her 
eggs  two  months,  calendar  or  lunar.  The  '*  Farm- 
ing for  Ladies*'  quietly  tells  the  truth  :  **  Incuba- 
tion lasts  only  from  four  weeks  to  thirty  days." 
Richardson*s  dtctum,  that  **  the  goose  sits  nearly 
two  months,  although  one  is  sufficient,"  is  a 
pretty  example  of  the  art  of  making  two  contrary 
Btatements  in  one  breath. 

We  had  fully  meant  to  quote  some  of  the  porten- 
tous parallelisms  above  referred  to,  but  find  that  we 
cannot  afford  the  room.  By  the  way,  however,  let 
us  beg  our  readers,  especially  intending  buyers, 
on  no  account  to  confound  Waiier  B,  Dickson  with 
the  Rev,  Edmund  Saul  Dixon.  If  there  really  be 
such  a  person  as  Waiter  we  much  duubt.  Of  the 
character  of  the  performance  issued  under  that  name 
there  can  be  no  doubt  at  all.  The  clerical  prefix 
belongs  to  a  substantial  man,  and  moreover  a  sub- 
stantial author.  We  were  of  old  familiar  with  his 
work,  and  are  delighted  to  see  it  republished  with 
additions.  His  is  the  Poultry  Book— distinct  in 
arrangement— copious  in  facts — ^the  style  neat,  and 
spriglitly  without  conceit  or  affectation.* 

One  of  the  most  interesting  questions  connected 
with  poultry,  and  handled  with  peculiar  care  by  this 
writer,  is.  What  are  we  to  regard  as  the  origin  of 
our  various  breeds  of  domestic  fowls!  for  they  are 
no  longer  found  wild,  any  more  than  the  camel  is. 
With  the  pedigree  of  domestic  turkeys  and  guinea- 
fowl  we  are  well  acquainted ;  must,  though  not  all, 
naturalists  agree  tliat  the  domestic  gucise  is  the 
direct  progeny  of  the  gray  lag;  and  farm-yard 
ducks,  according  to  the  nearly  universal  creed,  are 
nothing  but  tamed  mallards.  Respecting  these 
two  last  species  we  agree  with  Mr.  Dixon  in  enter- 
taining considerable  doubts — especially  with  refer- 
ence to  the  goose.  But  about  barn-dour  and  court- 
yard fowls  few  have  ventured  to  express  decided 
opinions,  and,  when  they  have,  those  decided 
opinions  will  not  bear  very  strict  examination. 
Buffon*s  doctrine  that  all  the  (to  him)  known  spe- 
cies of  pheasants  were  only  variations  from  one 
original,  is  as  worthy  of  belief  as  that  all  existing 
cocks  and  hens  were  derived  from  one  now  wild 
species  ofgallus,  whether  Bankiva,  Sonnerat^s,  or 
Bengal  jungle-fowl.  Not  much  guidance  can  be 
had  from  most  of  these  poultry- books.  That  as- 
cribed to  Walter  B,  Dickson  (p.  4)  patronizes  Son- 
nerat's  cocks  and  hens  as  tlie  Adam  and  Eve  of  all 
fowls : — 

This  species,  (says  he,)  which  is  three  feet  four 
inches  in  length,  inhabits  the  great  forests  of  India, 
continues  to  reproduce  Uiere  in  the  wild  state,  and  is 
clearly  distinct  from  the  domestic  races  reared  by  the 
Hindoos — [that  is  quite  true] — as  these  resemble  in 
all  respects  the  other  tame  breeds  in  every  quarter  of 
the  globe.  M.  Sounerat,  however,  thought  very  dif- 
ferently, and  prided  himself  much  on  the  discovery, 
rejecting  the  statements  of  Dampier  and  others  as  to 
the  existence  of  wild  fowl  in  Timor  and  other  islands 
of  the  Indian  seas.  The  jungle-cook  b  one  third  less 
than  our  dunghill  cock,  and>-^ 

But,  stop !  The  jungle-oock  being  one  third  less 
than  our  dunghill  cock,  and  at  the  same  time  meas- 
uring three  feet  four  inches  in  length,  it  follows 
that  our  dunghill  cock  is  exactly  five  feet  in  length  ! 
So  we  will  not  follow  Master  Walter  any  further. 
Let  us  turn,  then,  to  Mr.  Nol&n.  He  cuts  the 
Gordian  knot  with  a  charming  ancient-Pistol  ian 
air:— 

^We  are  glad  to  observe  that  Mr.  Dixon  has  a  se- 
quel ia  the  press — *'  The  Dovecote  and  the  Aviary.'' 


The  origin  of  our  DomuHc  Fowl 

is  involved  in  such  uncertain  obscurity,  I  shall  not 
trouble  my  readers  by  repeating  what  has  been  so  of 
ten  advanced  ;  it  is  nearly  on  a  par  with  the  nssertiona 
of  some  of  our  savans^  who  undertake  to  tell  us  what 
has  occurred  before  the  creation  of  man.  I  shall 
therefore  omit  it,  and  proceed  to  detail  the  fbcts  we 
are  in  possession  of,  and  commence  with  the  descrip- 
tion of 

The  Cochin  China  Fowl, 

They  were  presented  to  our  most  gracious  queen, 
&c.  &c — p.  8. 

The  author  of*  Farming  for  Ladies"  (who  con- 
tinually Diakes  us  wish  that  he  had  bestowed  the 
same  industry  on  this  humble  subject  as  he  gave  to 
the  '*  British  Husbandry")  treats  the  matter  not 
quite  so  completely  in  Ercles*  vein  : — 

The  inquiry  is,  if  not  of  mere  curiosity,  yet  of 
secondary  importance — though  it  is  extraordinary 
that  our  efforts  to  tame  the  pheasant,  the  partridge^ 
and  the  quail,  have  proved  unavailing ;  and  a  belief 
is  by  many  entertained  that  the  races  of  domesticated 
animals  were  never  wild  ;  on  which  point,  observa- 
tions have  been  so  pertinently  made,  that  we  shall 
oiler  no  apology  for  transcribing  them. 

Ha  might  as  well  have  referred  to  his  aothority 
— but  such  omissions  will  startle  no  student  of  the 
cock  and  hen  library.  To  proceed  with  the  *'  per- 
tinent observations ;" — 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  evidence  of  a  greater 
number  of  kinds  of  domesticated  animals  now  in  the 
world,  than  have  been  from  the  earliest  period  of  his- 
tory ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  there  have  always  ex- 
isted as  many  kinds  of  domesticated  animals  as  have 
been  useful  to  man  in  his  most  civilised  state.  As 
the  civilization  of  man  increased,  so  have  the  variety 
and  quality  of  domesticated  animals  increased,  but  the 
number  of  their  kinds  has  not  increased.  There  were 
horses,  asses,  camels,  dogs,  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats, 
in  the  days  of  Abraham  as  well  as  now  ;  and  these 
constitute  the  largest  proportion  of  our  domesticated 
animals.  Many  attempts  have  been  suocessftilly  made 
to  tame  single  individuals  of  wild  races  ;  but  such 
animals,  though  tamed,  are  in  quite  a  diflerent  state 
from  our  domesticated  animals.  Some  wild  animals 
exhibit  a  degree  of  fiuniliarity.  The  swallow  builds 
her  nest  in  our  windows,  and  the  robin  enters  our 
dwellings  ;  whilst  the  blackbird  and  sparrow  are 
constantly  before  us.  This  familiarity,  however,  does 
not  amount  even  to  tameness,  &r  less  to  domestica- 
tion. It  appears,  indeed,  that  wild  animals  are  pre- 
served unchanged  for  the  great  purposes  of  Provi- 
dence throughout  the  globe,  and  that  Nature  has 
presented  to  man  only  such  animals  as  are  obviously 
most  suited  to  his  wants.  With  these  he  must  be 
satisfied.  What  wild  creature  would  he  desire  to  sub- 
stitute for  any  one  of  our  animals  ?  Should  we  desire 
it.  Nature  (t.  e.,  the  Creator)  has  placed  such  a  bar- 
rier in  our  way,  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  make  a 
single  wild  creiiture  available  to  our  domestic  pur- 
poses. We  may  exercise  our  ingenuity,  judgment, 
and  even  caprice,  in  moulding  the  habits  and  qualities 
of  domesticated  animals  to  our  tastes,  wants,  and 
conveniences.  There  the  field  of  experiment  is  open 
to  us — ^not  to  an  unlimited,  but  to  a  great  extent ; 
but  Nature  will  not  permit  us  to  make  a  single 
predatory  excursion  among  her  wild  animals. 

It  is  a  pity  that  this  gentleman  did  not  pursue 
the  idea  thus  happily  met  with.  He  is  the  onlj 
writer  on  poultry,  except  Mr.  Dixon,  by  whom  it 
has  been  alluded  to.  The  views  so  temperately 
and  yet  so  effectively  set  forth  by  Colonel  Hamilton 
Smith  in  hia  "  Treatise  on  the  Dog''  have  not  yet 
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met  with  the  consideration  dae  to  them.  The  rest 
all  stick  to  one  notion,  as  sheep  follow  in  the  tracic 
of  the  bell-wether.  It  is  taken  for  granted  that 
every  domesticated  bird  and  animal  must  have 
passed  through  the  wild  state — have  been  prim- 
itively shy,  intractable,  and  unattachable,  and  been 
made  docile,  domestic,  and  confiding,  by  the  cares 
and  wisdom  of  man.  Every  species  of  bird  and 
brute  which  now  forms  part  of  civilized  society  has 
been  drilled  into  its  gooid  behavior,  taught  to  for- 
get its  savage  instincts,  and  been  made  the  useful 
creature  that  it  is,  by  the  schooling  of  former  ages. 
But  the  proposition  assumes,  though  it  does  not 
state  in  so  many  words,  that  the  Almighty  Creator 
could  make  a  wild  animal,  but  could  not,  or  would 
Dot,  make  a  tame  one ;  in  short,  things  are  so  badly 
contrived  in  the  world — there  is  so  little  evidence 
of  any  providential  design  in  the  adaptation  of  living 
creatures  to  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are 
placed  on  earth,  either  in  reference  to  each  other, 
or  to  inanimate  nature — man^s  bodily  frame  and 
his  mind  are  so  thoroughly  ill-suited  to  his  condi- 
tion as  an  inhabitant  of  the  planet  on  which  it  is 
his  chance  to  dwell — that  it  is  extremely  improba- 
ble that  any  creatures  exactly  convenient  for  his 
use  should  have  been  given  to  him  at  once,  and 
from  the  first.  As,  in  the  Vestigiarian  theory  of 
Creation,  from  the  rudimentary  animalcule  has 
grown  the  erect  and  thinking  man* — so  in  the 
BufTonian,  perhaps  we  may  say  the  French,  history 
of  domesticated  creatures,  from  natures  vicious, 
distrustful,  and  obstinately  insubordinate  have  been 
evolved,  ii  force  des  soins  as  they  say,  tempers  and 
habits  the  very  reverse.  A  difficulty  certainly 
here  arises,  that  these  metamorphoses  were  effected 
at  a  period  when  our  juvenile  race  had  plenty  of 
other  things  to  occupy  them ;  it  must  have  been  to 
the  dwellers  in  ever-shifting  tents,  the  scourers  of 
deserts,  the  explorers  of  untrodden  tracts  of  inter- 
minable pasture,  the  wagers  of  no  sham  battles 
against  **  insidious*'  as  well  as  '*  insolent*'  and 
'*  aggressive"  neighbors — it  must  have  been  to 
these  busy  pioneers  of  human  progress  that  we 
are  indebted  for  the  inestimable  gi(^  of  domestic 
birds  and  animals,  if  not  to  the  divine  forethought 
and  bounty.  We,  in  these  latter  days,  can  make 
neither  the  shy  bustard  nor  the  gentle  guan  availa- 
ble in  our  poultry-yards;  toe  cannot  harness  the 
sebra,  tempting  as  is  his  pattern,  to  our  lord 
mayor's  coach,  nor  induce  the  jackal  to  point  and 
set.  so  as  to  become  Curaming-Gordon's,  instead 
of  Tao's,  provider.  But  these  harassed,  toiling, 
way-worn  patriarchs  could  train  for  us  the  horse, 
the  ass,  the  camel,  the  dog,  the  fowl : — by  what 
process  ?  and  from  what  wild  stock  ?  But,*  with 
certain  minds,  the  objection  will  not  weigh  much ; 
a  rational  explanation,  if  wrong,  is  more  agreeable 
than  a  religious  one,  if  right. 

*  The  followers  of  Lamarck  are  very  glad  of  any 
facts  to  support  their  doctrine,  and  they  have  need  of 
them.  The  following  may  be  offered  for  their  accept- 
ance. It  is  just  as  valuable,  and  deserves  to  be  just 
as  influential,  as  the  "Transmutations  of  Corn*'  that 
have  been  so  greedily  snapped  op  and  swallowed. 

I  once  encountered  a  native  who  exercised  the 
double  calling  of  balliif  and  varmtn/-killer,  and  who, 
on  my  remonstrating  with  him  for  having  shot  and 
cracined  so  many  innocent  cuckoos,  assured  me  very 
gravely  that,  although  these  birds  were  colled  cuckoos 
daring  the  summer,  tfiei/  became  hawka  in  the  winter, 
Vie  biU  and  claws  gradually  assuming  the  true  falconine 
character.  This  was  near  the  coast,  where  the  spar- 
row-hawk is  rare  during  the  summer,  but  where  the 
males  abound  during  the  winter. — Knox's  Ornithology 
ical  Bambtes  in  SusseXf  p.  69. 


If  our  wise  men  would  only  get  this  "wild 
original"  out  of  their  heads,  and  study  species, 
subspecies,  and  varieties,  or  whatever  else  they 
choose  to  call  them,  independently,  and  as  havinff 
no  necessary  relationship  or  connection  with  each 
other,  from  what  trammels  would  they  free  them* 
selves !  We  do  not  ask  them  to  repudiate  any 
expressed  opinions,  but  simply  to  look  upon  do* 
mestic  animals  as  they  would  on  the  Fauna  of  a 
newly  discovered  group  of  islands,  and  just  take 
them  as  they  are,  without  reference  to  any  sup- 
posed parentage  or  pedi;;ree.  Let  them  put  theory 
aside  for  a  wfiile,  and  give  us  .an  account  of  wild 
creatures  without  dragging  in  the  tame,  and  of 
tame  ones  without  tracing  them  to  wild.  For  we 
are  confident  that  such  prejudice  quite  warps  the 
judgment,  and  renders  observations,  otherwise  val- 
uable, most  unsatisfactory  to  the  inquiring  poultry- 
fancier.  To  exemplify  what  is  meant  we  will 
make  a  few  extracts  from  Mr.  E.  Blyth*s  Remarks 
on  M.  Sundevairs  Paper  on  the  Birds  of  Calcutta, 
in  the  Annals  of  Natural  History,  vol.  xx.,  p.  388. 
Mr.  Bly th — curator  to  the  museum  of  the  Asiatic 
Society  at  Calcutta — is,  we  are  informed,  an  ener- 
getic as  well  as  an  accomplished  man ;  but  even 
he  cannot  look  upon  cocks  and  hens  with  an  eye 
solely  to  their  existing  peculiarities,  and  with  a 
simple  belief  that  they  are  worthy  of  study. 

**  M.  Sundevall,"  he  remarks,  **  might  well 
have  sought  in  vain  for  traces  uf  the  wild  gaUus 
Sonnerctii  in  the  domestic  poultry  of  India,  ina»- 
much  as — though  curiously  enough,  I  have  found 
thai  species  of  South  India  far  more  easily  domestic 
cable  than  the  Bengal  jungle  fowl — ^the  latter  is 
beyond  all  question  the  exclusive  aboriginal  stock 
from  which  the  whole  of  our  domestic  varieties  of 
common  poultry  have  descended. "• 

Here  is  a  great  difficulty  and  inconsistency  leO 
quite  unexplained,  and  yet,  in  the  face  of  it,  he 
pronounces  a  judgment  *'  beyond  all  question." 
He  continues : — 

However  different  these  may  he,  whether  the  silkj 
fowl  of  China,  the  gigantic  Chittagong  race,  or  the 
feather-legged  bantams  of  Barmah,  their  voice  at 
once  and  unmistakably  proclaims  their  origin,  and  is 
as  different  as  can  be,  in  every  cry,  fh)m  that  of  G. 
Sonneratii ;  besides  that  we  continually  meet  with 
common  domestic  cocks  which  correspond,  feather  br 
feather,  with  the  wild  bird,  the  peculiar  notched  comb 
of  which  is  again  retained  invariably,  even  when  the 
comb  Ls  double  or  compound.  This  much  premised^ 
however,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  domestic  poultry 
of  India  do  not  approxii.iate  to  the  wild  race  in  any 
respect  more  closely  than  the  common  fowls  of  Eu^ 
rope  ;  and  I  have  sought  in  vain  for  traces  of  inter* 

*  Temminck*8  deliberate  opinion  is  very  different: 
— "  Je  ne  saurais  me  conformer  aux  vuesde  plusieurs 
naturalistes  qui  croient  que  la  plupart  de  nos  races  d« 
coqs  domestiques  sont  issued  d'une  seule  souche  on 
type,  et  que  toutes  ces  dissemblances  que  nous  observ- 
ons  dans  la  taille  et  dans  les  formes  particuli^res  d^ 
ces  oiseaux  doivent  uniqucment  leur  origine  k  la  dif- 
ference du  climat,  oux  empreintes  de  la  domesticity,, 
k  la  manidre  liizarre  dont  ces  varietes  ont  ^t^  croi- 
s6es,  enfin  au  simple  hasard.  II  est,  ce  me  semble, 
plus  raisonnable  de  reconnaitre  dans  le  genre  coq 
plusieurs  souches  ou  especes  premieres,  dont  les  de-- 
scendants,  qui  forment  nos  races  particuli^res,  auront 
conserve  des  caractdres  propres  k  leurs  especes,  et  an 
milieu  desquelles  on  ne  manquera  pas  de  trouver  des 
individus  purs  et  non  degeneres.  Plusieurs  especes 
primitives  de  coqs  inconnus  jusqu'4  ces  jours,  dont 
nous  ne  possfdons  point  les  descendants  en  domesti- 
cite,  serviront  de  base  k  mon  opinion." — Pigeons  U 
GaUinacieSj  torn,  ii.,  p.  69. 
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wdxturt  qfjungle^owl  blood  in  dUirieU  icAerv  tke 
^^ies  abound  in  a  $taU  of  nature. 

Again  does  M.  BIyth*8  candor  supply  objections 
which  more  than  counterbalance  his  utterly  unevi- 
denced  assertion  that  all  our  various  breeds  of 
fowls  come  from  on«  wild  bird.  As  to  the  silk 
fowl — Temminck  says  the  "  Coq  a  Duvet" — his 
Gallus  Lanatus  :^ 


Voici  encore  une  etpfce  dontles  parties  internes 
semblent  a  celles  du  ooq  negre  ;  •  ♦  ♦  ♦  Vetpece 
est  tres  farouche,  et.les  coqs  nesont  pas  si  courageux 
que  lea  ooqs  des  races  ordinaires  ;  ils  8*allient  difficile- 
ment  aveo  lea  pooles  vulgaires,  mais  leur  produit.est 
fecond.  Cette  espece  habite  les  difSerentes  parties  de 
I'Asie  ;  on  la  trouve  au  Japon  et  a  la  Chine,  od  les 
habitants  les  tiennent  en  cage,  pour  les  yendre  auz 
Europeans. — ^ii.,  p.  266. 

And,  as  to  voice,  M.  Blyth  must  not  place  too 
much  reliance  on  that,  for  it  varies  as  much  among 
the  domestic  birds  themselves  as  between  the  wild 
and  the  domestic.    Mr.  Dixon  says  (p.  373)  that 

the  initiated  can  often  distinguish  the  various  breeds 
unseen,  by  their  crow.  •  ♦  ♦  *  Amongst  indi- 
vidual cocks  of  the  same  variety,  there  will  indeed  be 
frequently  slight  variations  in  the  tone  of  crowing, 
but  yet  a  person  having  anything  of  a  correct  ear 
may  easily  trace  the/amt7y  crovo  throughout. 

We  may  here  observe  that  a  gentleman,  a  good 
judge  of  poultry,  who  joined  us  at  Birmingham  just 
before  the  agricultural  show  of  December,  1B49, 
told  us  there  was  a  large  arrival  of  Malay  fowl  by 
the  train  in  which  he  travelled,  because  when  it 
stopped  at  the  various  stations  he  couid  hear  them 
crowing,  though  it  was  too  dark  to  see  them.  Mr. 
Blyth  goes  on  to  say : — 

It  is  a  curious  instance  of  how  little  is  currently 
known  of  the  loology  of  India,  that  to  this  day  authors 
who  write  on  the  history  of  the  common  fowl  general- 
ly repeat  the  statement  that  "its  original  stock  is 
very  uncertain  ;  but  it  is  supposed  to  be  descended 
from  a  wild  species  still  met  with  in  the  island  of 
Java  !"  The  truth  being  that  the  genuine  wild  com- 
mon fowl  is  familiarly  known  to  every  sportsman  in 
all  Northern  India,  and  is  with  justice  highly  prized 
as  a  game-bird  : — abounding  in  all  suitable  localities 
from  the  sub-Himalayan  region  on  the  north  to  the 
Vindhyan  range  on  the  south,  and  spreading  further 
southward  along  the  eastern  coast  of  the  peninsula  to 
some  distance  beyond  Yizagapatam  ;  while  to  the  east- 
ward it  likewise  abounds  in  Assam,  and  all  along  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  throughout  the 
Burmese  countries,  the  Malayan  peninsula,  Java  and 
Sumatra.  6.  Sonneratii  b^ins  to  replace  it  on  the 
Vindhyan  range  of  hills,  boidering  the  great  table- 
land of  the  peninsula  to  the  northward,  and  wholly 
replaces  it  m  Southern  India  generally ;  while  in 
Ceylon  two  other  wild  species  occur,  the  hen  of  one 
of  these  being  figured  by  the  name  of  G.  Stanley!  in 
Hardwick*8  Illustrations. 

This  addition  of  geographical  nnfre  is  a  valuable 
addition  to  natural  history;  but  Mr.  Blyth  next 
proceeds  to  refute  himself  on  the  topic  of  the 
'*  genuine  wild  common  fowl." 

The  different  species  of  jungle-fowl  have  hitherto 
been  caricatured  in  the  figures  that  have  been  meant 
to  represent  them — the  types  of  tohich  ifiguree'}  are 
alone  to  be  met  with  in  the  povltry-yard.  The  general 
figure  is  remarkably  pheasant-like,  and  the  taU  com- 
monly droops,  and  I  have  never  seen  it  more  elevated 
that  that  of  a  pheasant  sometimes  is — though  it  is 
more  raised  in  6.  Sonneratiu 


Not  only  is  the  drooping  tail  a  charteteristie  of 
the  jungle-fowl,  but  it  descends  to  their  mixed 
ofllspring  with  domestic  hens.  A  half-bred  Soo- 
nerat-and-Game  cock  in  our  possession  retains  it ; 
though  if  anything  would  set  up  the  tail  of  a  iungle- 
fowl  it  would  be  an  alliance  with  the  game-breeds, 
which  have  it  particularly  ample  and  erect.  Chick- 
ens obtained  from  him  last  summer,  and  which 
therefore  had  only  a  quarter-part  of  Sonnerat  blood, 
continued  to  exhibit  the  drooping  tail  of  their 
wild  grandfather.  It  is  marvellous  how  so  obsti- 
nate a  peculiarity  should  have  been  so  completely 
altered  in  our  domestic  breeds  if  they  are  the  genu- 
ine descendants  of  the  jungle-fowl  as  we  now 
find  it. 

A  very  characteristic  feature  of  the  Bengal  bird, 
and  which  I  have  seen  in  all  Indian  examples  of  the 
species,  including  some  fh)m  Tipperah,  did  not  occur 
in  such  as  I  have  had  alive  fh)m  Assam  and  from  Ar- 
racan,  nor  have  I  ever  seen  it  well  shown  in  a  domes- 
tic fowl ;  this  consists  in  the  vivid  whiteness  of  the 
large  round  lappet  of  naked  skin  below  the  ear-covu 
erts,  which  thus  forms  a  well-defined  and  very  con- 
spicuous auricle-like  patch,  contrasting  strongly  with 
the  crimson  of  the  comb  and  other  naked  parts,  and 
with  the  deep  red  orange  of  the  adjoining  feathers. 
This  lappet  is  of  a  bright  dead-white  tinged  with  blue 
in  the  hen  ;  and  it  certainly  helps  much  to  ornament 
those  which  possess  IL 

Now  here  Mr.  Blyth  loses  an  advantage  to  his 
argument  for  want  of  having  seen  a  greater  variety 
of  poultry ;  England  is  probably  richer  than  CaN 
cutta  in  various  and  choice  specimens  of  what  are 
called  fancy  fowls ;  but  were  he  to  be  put  in  pos- 
session of  a  few  good  and  true  Spanish  fowls  only, 
he  would  no  longer  deny  that  the  white  ear-patch 
is  well  shown  by  some  domestic  birds  at  least. 
Some  more  of  this  gentleman *s  observations  are  ao 
interesting  as  to  deserve  quotation  :^ 

The  only  other  variation  which  I  have  observed 
in  many  dozens  of  skins  from  the  most  various  locali- 
ties is,  that  Himalayan  specimens,  both  cooks  and 
hens,  are  slightly  paler,  while  those  from  Malacca  and 
Java  are  in  general  deeper-colored  than  the  jungle- 
fowl  of  Bengal.  The  latter  are  as  true  to  their  nor- 
mal coloring  as  any  other  wild  species  ;  and  it  is 
itrange  that  the  peculiar  minute  mottling  of  the 
feathers  'of  the  wild  hen  can  scarcely  ever  be  matched 
in  the  plumage  of  the  domestic  hens,  at  least  in  this 
part  of  the  country. 

Captain  Hatton  assures  me  that  the  jungle-fowl  is 
strictly  monogamous  ;  and  I  have  been  told  the  same 
by  several  Shikarees  ;  though  others  maintain  that  it 
resembles  domestic  poultrv  in  this  particular.  In  th» 
fbrmer  case  an  analogy  might  be  traced  with  the  com- 
mon duck,  which  regularly  pairs  when  wild,  and  is 
polygamous— or  indiscriminate  is  perhaps  a  better 
word — in  a  state  of  domestication.  [This  is  a  facl 
which  will  bear  more  than  one  interpretation.]  A 
Sonnerat's  fowl  in  my  possession,  which  is  as  tame  as 
any  barn-door  cock,  and  breeds  as  freely  with  com- 
mon hens,  certainly  paired  with  one  for  some  time, 
and  would  take  not  the  least  notice  of  other  hens  ;  but 
to  induce  him  to  do  so  I  cooped  up  his  partner  for  a 
few  days,  when  he  soon  took  another,  and  upon 
my  releasing  the  former  he  seemed  to  think  it  best  to 
remain  lord  of  both^  and  has  continued  so  ever  since, 
while  he  exhibits  a  considerable  aversion  to  some 
Burmese  bantam  hens  that  are  likewise  kept  with 
him. 

Our  own  ha1f-Sonnerat*s  cock  An'22e<f  a  Polish  hen 
that  was  confined  iu  the  same  house  with  him,  and 
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would  h«Te  seired  a  second  the  same  had  she  not 
■peedily  been  removed. 

Although  the  range  of  the  wild  common  fowl  does 
not  extend  westward,  that  I  am  aware  of,  beyond  the 
mountains  that  form  the  natural  boundary  of  India 
in  that  direction,  tfie  domestic  bird  appean  to  have 
been  common  among  the  toestern  nationtfrom  the  re^ 
molest  traceable  antiquity ;  and  this  Indian  bird  is 
raised  even  in  Iceland.  *  *  *  *  I  must  close, 
however,  this  long  digression,  but  in  the  hope  of 
haying  awakened  some  interest  in  a  subject  which  is 
veil  worthy  of  Airther  inquiry. 

So  say  we;  and  none  more  competent  than 
Mr.  Blyth  to  pursue  it,  if  he  will  but  disabuse  his 
mind  of  a  thirst  after  *'  origins." 

A  word  or  two  of  the  turkeys  now  nused  in  this 
country.  They  are  called  Peru,  evidently  fh>m  the 
eommon  cry  of  a  turkey  [?]  ;  and  are  regarded  as 
nnclean  by  the  Mussulmans,  though  it  is  very  clear 
that  the  indicter  of  the  Koran  could  not  have  prohib- 
ited to  his  followers  this  American  bird  ;  the  tuft  of 
bristles  upon  its  breast  indicates,  as  they  fancy,  a 
certain  affinity  to  the  unclean  beast ;  and  perhaps  the 
bald  head  and  neck  mHy  suggest  some  sort  of  relation- 
ship to  the  vultures,  (espccLUly  Otogype  pondiceria- 
nus,)  which  would  scarcely  be  recommendatory  of  this 
noble  bird  as  an  article  of  diet.  Those  brought  to 
Calcutta  are  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  raised  in  Chitta- 
gong,  and  most  of  tbem  are  brought  up  by  people  of 
French  descent,  to  be  &ttened  at  Chandernagore, 
where  they  are  resold  at  Considerable  profit  for  the 
table.  All  are  of  a  black  color,  and  very  d^enerate 
from  the  race  of  tame  turkeys  in  England.  [We  doubt 
whether  they  differ  much  from  the  genuine  old  Nor- 
folk.] They  are  small,  with  the  naked  wattles  and 
long  pendulous  appendages  over  the  beak  enormously 
developed  ;  poor,  helpless  creatures,  utterly  incapable 
of  Hsing  upon  the  wing  ;  and,  if  suffered  to  drink  their 
fill,  they  will  greatly  incommode  themselves  by  filling 
out  the  immense  oraw.  Nevertheless,  they  fi&tten  well 
And  are  excellent  eating  ;  and  one  at  least  is  sacrificed 
fiur  every  dinner  party. — ^p.  391. 

Mr.  Blyth  says  elsewhere  : — 

M.  Sundevall  is  quite  wrong  m  stating  that  any 
Bindoos  ever  breed  fowls  ;  the  mere  touch  of  one,  or 
of  an  egg,  is  pollution  even  to  the  lowest  caste  of  them. 

Then  follows  the  fact  that  the  Indo-Portoguese 
population  do  not  torn  into  negroes,  nor  even  derive 
*'  their  exceedingly  dark  complexion  from  the  per^ 
manent  influence  of  climate,  but  from  intermixture 
and  reintermixture  of  blood  with  the  lowest  class 
of  natives,  till  little  indeed  of  the  European  stock 
remains  in  them."  This  touches  on  a  speculation 
which  would  carry  us  quite  out  of  our  depth,  being 
at  present  employed  solely  about  the  feather^ 
bipeds.  But  the  passage  should  not  escape  those 
who  pursue  the  studies  of  Dr.  Pritchard. 

There  are  three  principal  quarries,  on  Latin, 
French,  and  English  ground,  to  which  the  makers 
of  poultry-books  resort  for  materials.  The  first 
would  contain  the  little  there  is  in  Cato,  Pliny, 
and  likewise  Vanro  and  Columella,  who,  as  we 
have  said,  give  the  same  matter  in  not  very  diflfer- 
ent  words.  Columella  is  mostly  quoted  at  second- 
hand, through  an  old  translation ;  it  is  easy  for 
those  who  think  it  worth  while  to  modernize  the 
language.  Gesner  has  made  a  collection  of  pas- 
sages relating  to  birds  from  classic  authors,  which 
is  useful  for  reference.  However,  the  grand  ency* 
clopedia  of  all  that  was  known  on  the  subject  m 
his  day,  from  every  source,  was  Aldrovandi,  who 
arranged  his  matter  into  wonderful  order,  consider^ 


ing  the  immense  mass  of  it,  but,  unfortnnately, 
collected  with  little  discrimination.  But  he  has 
not  yet  been  translated  into  English — it  would  be  a 
somewhat  difl^erent  task  from  doing  a  French  novel 
or  two ;  and  his  voluminous  treasures  have  not  been 
ransacked  by  every  literary  artist.  One  of  his  best 
episodes  is  known  as  the  story  of  the  talking 
nightingales  at  Ratisbon,  (Ornithologia,  torn,  ii., 
p.  782.)  To  the  common  fowl  alone,  he  devotes 
frcim  p.  183  to  p.  329  inclusive,  of  his  large  folio, 
each  page  containing  about  twice  as  much  matter 
as  one  of  our  own — in  short,  the  full  amount  of  one 
of  our  fattest  numbers,  all  De  Gallo  GalHnaceo,  Ha 
opens  his  subject  with  about  half  a  page  of  intro- 
ductory matter,  and  then  proceeds  to  the  Mquivoca^ 
or  ambiguities  touching  cocks  and  hens,  passing 
thence  to  the  Synonima,  Next  comes  an  account 
of  the  difl'erent  kinds,  followed  by  a  general  de- 
scription  of  the  cock  and  hen,  {Forma  et  DescripHo 
GaUi  ei  GallimB  in  genere,)  full  of  learning.  Ana^ 
tomica  heads  the  next  section ;  then  the  natural 
history  of  their  mode  of  increase,  up  to  hatching ; 
this  includes  the  growth  of  the  egg,  the  progress 
of  the  chick  during  incubation,  &c.,  with  an  im* 
mense  deal  of  intermingled  truth  and  falsehood, 
sense  and  twaddle,  on  the  breeding  of  these  crea- 
tures. Then  come  six  pages  on  the  Educatio  and 
food  of  chickens.  Then  separate  sections  on  Natu^ 
ra,  Mores f  Ingenium;  MagnaniTniias,  Pugna; 
Sympathia,  Antipalhia  ;  De  affeciibus  corporis  Gal* 
linaceorum;  Capiendi  Ratio;  Historica;  CogntH 
minaia;  Denominata;  Prasagia;  Usus  in  Suris 
Eihmcorum;  Avguria;  Prodigia;  Mystica;  Mora^ 
Ua;  Hieroglyphica;  Somnivm;  EmbUmata;  JEg^ 
nimaia  ;  EpitapMa ;  Apophthegmata ;  Provcrbia; 
Fabula;  Apologi;  Usus  in  Medidnd  (more  than 
sixteen  pa^es);  Nocumenia;  Ustu  in  Cibo  (nine 
pages);  Lsus  in  Variis;  Insignia,  Jcones,NunuS' 
mata.  Chap.  II.  gives  descriptions,  and  large, 
rude,  but  often  spirited  wood-cuu  of  various  fowls, 
some  fabulous,  some  monstrous,  and  others  quite 
recognizable  in  our  present  breeds.  The  peafowl, 
the  turkey,  and  other  poultry,  are  set  forth  in  their 
rightful  articles,  according  to  the  same  elaborate 
plan.  Aldrovandi  becomes  eloquent,  and  also  full 
of  curiosities,  when  he  handles  the  usus  in  dbo. 
How  lyrical  his  exordium ! 

Who  if  Ignorant  that  the  gallinaceous  genus  is 
useful  for  food  f  By  this  almost  alone  are  we  aided 
onthe  sudden  arrival  of  friends  or  guests  ;  to  this  ws 
ought  to  refer  the  chief  elegancies  of  our  table,  whether 
it  be  sumptuous,  moderate,  or  sparing.  If  necessity 
demands  a  display,  from  this  source  you  have  the 
most  approved  viands,  and  those  either  boiled .  or 
roasted  ;  moreover,  the  eggs  are  superior  to  the  eggs 
of  other  birds,  and  will  attbrd  you  even  a  variety  of 
dishes.  If  your  table  is  moderate,  as  on  those  days 
when  the  eating  of  flesh  is  forbidden  by  a  sacred  law, 
eggs  alone  will  suffice ;  if  sparing,  as  suitable  for 
invalids,  whence,  I  ask,  can  a  safer  and  pleasanter 
diet  be  sought,  than  from  fowls?  Whereforo  is  it 
deservedly  that  with  Columella  and  others  who  have 
professedly  written  on  birds,  the  gallinaceous  tribe 
always  obtains  the  principal  place.  For  which  reasoa 
even  the  commentators  on  Horace,  when  he  sings 

Aeeipe  quA  rations  aueat  diieseere  turdus, 
Sive  altud  privum  aabUur  tibi — 

expound  privum  not  only  to  be  something  private  and 
proper,  but  peculiar  and  rare  of  the  genus  of  birds, 
such  as,  they  say,  amongst  the  ancients  wero  hens  and 
thrushes,  than  which  last  that  nothing  is  better  the 
same  poet  hath  elsewhere  declared.  Lampridius  re- 
cords that  at  the  baaqnets  of  Alexander  Sevemstherf 
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vere  hens  and  eggs,  bat  tliat  on  festival  days  he  added 
a  goose  also — on  the  higher  festivals  a  pheasant ;  so 
that  sometimes  even  two  were  served,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  two  fowls.  And  he  elsewhere  relates  that  even 
Heliogabalus  on  one  day  ate  pheasants  only,  on 
another  day  pullets.  Hence  it  is  clear  that  even  the 
most  dissolute  emperors,  though  they  indulged  in  the 
eating  of  these  birds,  still  ate  the  hens  only,  or  their 
ohiokens.  For  the  cocks,  and  especially  those  which 
are  tolerably  vigorous,  are  reserved  rather  for  stock 
than  for  the  table.  But  if  the  cocks  are  yet  tender, 
namely,  cockerels,  their  flesh  is  to  be  enumerated 
among  the  fleshes  which  afford  the  middle  quality  as 
^  making  lean  and  making  fat,  so  much  praised  by 
Galen.  For  it  is  easily  digested,  it  generates  laudable 
blood,  it  conciliates  affection,  it  agrees  with  every  kind 
of  temperament ;  especially  if  the  birds  are  moderate- 
ly fat,  and  have  not  yet  crowed.  For  when  they  crow 
they  begin  to  grow  dry.  With  the  ancients  fat  hens 
were  held  in  very  high  esteem,  so  much  so  that  C. 
Fannius  was  compelled  to  make  a  law  which  forbade 
the  serving  of  birds  at  table,  except  a  single  hen,  and 
that  one  which  had  not  been  fatted.  Pliny  notes  that 
this  Law  of  the  Fat  Hen  was  passed  eleven  years 
before  the  third  Punio  war  ;  but  adds  that  a  mode  of 
evasion  was  found  out :  '*  Cocks  were  &tted  on  food 
moistened  with  milk,  and  were  approved  of  as  being 
thus  made  much  more  agreeable."  So  he  says.  But 
these  were  common  precepts,  and  which  are  still  daily 
made  mention  of.  Yet,  although  hens  may  thus  be 
made  tender,  some  people  have  come  to  such  a  pitch 
of  luxury,  that  they  would  accept  for  their  own  eating 
only  one  part  of  a  bird.  Thus  Capitolinus  called  the 
Emperor  Pertinax  illiberal,  because  he  sometimes  sent 
to  Mb  firiends  the  loins  of  fowls;  but  perhaps  unjustly 
-'for  I  should  rather  believe  that  he  did  it  to  gratify 
their  palates.  Although  there  is  but  little  flesh  on  the 
back,  yet  the  skin  itself,  especially  in  a  well-fed  hen,  is 
&t,  and  a  flrst-rata  delioacy.  So  that  Matron  in 
AthenoDus  speaks  of — 

fatted  hem  in  silver  dUhes, 
Vi\featheredj  of  like  age,  with  backs  like  pancakes  .* — 

that  is,  as  I  expound  it,  with  nice  backs,  {dorso 
grataa,)  not  with  reddish  backs,  as  some  interpret  ; 
since  a  pancake  is  not  reddish,  but  whitish.  [?]  The 
Oombs  also,  and  the  wattles  especially,  are  by  some 
people  eaAen  out  of  broth,  or  roasted  over  plums,  with 
the  addition  of  pepper  and  orange  juice.  In  my 
region  we  also  add  other  parts,  particularly  on  the  day 
dedicated  to  Saint  Pellegrinus,  that  is  on  the  calends 
of  August,  the  time  when  the  Bolognese  make  their 
oapons.  Some  say  the  dish  is  difficult  to  digest,  and 
not  nutritious,  as  being  of  a  dry  nature  ;  but  Galen 
holds  the  combs  of  cocks  and  their  wattles  in  the 
middle  place,  neither  to  be  recommended  nor  disap- 
proved of.  The  Gauls  esteem  the  rump  of  cocks,  hens, 
and  capons,  to  be  a  military  meat ;  for  they  call  their 
veterans  rump-devourers — uropygiorum  voratores — 
[this  reminds  us  of  our  beef-eaters,  and  the  American 
chawers-up  ;]  but  it  is  certain  that  the  rump  of 
eooped  and  thoroughly  fat  fowls  wonderfully  pleases 
the  palate,  and  is  wont  to  be  exhibited  to  the  luxurious 
in  joke.  The  blood  also  of  hens  is  not  inferior  to  the 
blood  of  swine,  although  it  ranks  &r  below  that  of 
hares.  Jn  the  time  of  Galen  there  were  people  who 
ate  it.  Our  folks,  (at  Bologna,)  when  they  kill  hens, 
suspend  them  by  the  feet,  so  that  the  blood,  collected 
at  the  part  operated  on,  may  be  coagulated,  and  be 
afterwaids  xisi&d.  as  food. — ^pp.  298—5. 

We  have  seen  the  Venetian  poulterers  dexter- 
ously grasp  a  hen  in  one  band,  cut  its  throat  with 
the  other,  and  then,  instantly  dnipping  the  knife, 
with  both  hands  hold  the  bird  so  that  the  blood 
drained  into  a  saucer.  Rows  of  these  saucers  of 
eoagulated  fowls*  blood  are  exposed  for  sale.  What 
use  it  is  applied  to,  whether  for  gravies,  puddings, 
or  soups,  we  did  not  inquire,  being  then  unaware 


that  we  were  destined  to  treat  of  poultry  in  thA 
Quarterly.  This  mode  of  killing  is  more  humane 
than  that  usually  practised  in  England ;  the  bird 
seems  to  die  almost  instantly ;  with  us  it  is  rathei 
an  object  to  make  them  linger,  that  they  may  drain 
the  longer,  and  so  make  their  flesh  the  whiter. 
We  speak  of  the  suppliers  of  country  markets. 
Aldrovandi  then  gives  the  use  of  chicken  broth,  as 
employed  by  the  Egyptian  dames  by  way  of  a  bath 
to  fatten  themselves;  the  etiquette  being  that  the 
lady  to  be  fattened,  (imi/tcf  pingurfadenda,)  while 
sitting  in  the  broth  bath,  is  to  eat  one  whole  chick> 
en  of  the  number  of  those  of  which  the  bath  waa 
made,  and  that  she  is  to  repeat  both  bath  and  dooo 
for  many  days.  The  question,  one  should  think, 
would  be  whether  the  beauty  thus  in  training  would 
fatten  or  choke  first.  The  Egyptian  egg-hatching 
ovens  would  be  a  needful  national  establishment, 
if  the  fashion  widely  obtained  of  applying  soup  to 
the  outside  instead  of  the  inside  of  our  domestio 
ornaments.  The  authority  for  all  this  is  Prospei 
Alpinus.  "  Moreover,  Antagoras,  the  poet,  mado 
so  much  of  fowl-broth,  as  Atheneos  writes,  that 
he  would  not  go  to  bath  whepever  a  hen  was  boiK 
ing  on  the  fire,  lest  the  lads,  m  his  absence,  should 
absorb  the  liquor.*'  Then  come  various  modes  of 
cookery,  from  Apicius  first,  next  from  Platina,  the 
heaX  idea  of  which  may  be  gained  from  Smollett's 
feast  after  the  manner  of  the  ancients  in  Peregrins 
Pickle: — PuUus  parthicus;  puUus  hseraius,  i.  e^ 
assafcetidaed  chicken  ;  oty-zomus,  or  sour-sauced ; 
kuco-zomiu,  or  white-sauced  ;  pulhis  varianvs  ;  jni^ 
lus  tractogalatus  ;  9Lt\d  pulhis  frontonianus ;  all  from 
Apicius,  and  any  one  of  them  enough  to  make 
Monsieur  Soyer*s  hair  lif^  the  cap  from  his  head. 
In  despite  of  such  terror  an  old  German  dish  must 
be  given.  It  would  make  a  nice  variety  on  a 
Christmas  supper-table : — 

Cut  roast  chickens  or  eapons  into  joints,  sesson 
them  with  sugar  and  spices,  soak  them  in  sweet  wine» 
lay  them  on  pieces  of  toasted  white  bread,  also  moist- 
ened with  wine  ;  serve  cold  ! 

Be  not  fastidious,  ye  modem  supper-eaters :  the 
preparation  ought  to  be  grateful  to  your  taste,  if  your 
blood  is  really  Anglo-Saxon.  Your  ancestors  had 
decidedly  a  sweet  tooth ;  and  currant-jelly  with  mu^ 
ton,  hare,  and  venison,  apple-sauce  with  roast  pork 
and  goose,  plum-sauce  with  pig,  are  all  parts  of 
your  German  inheritance.  There  seems  to  be  an 
instinctive  craving  for  savories  amongst  the  South- 
rons, and  for  sweets  amongst  the  Northerns.  A 
favorite  Dutch  accompaniment  for  fish,  as  Southev 
reports,  is  custard — with  beef  they  take  stewed 
quinces.*  At  this  day  in  Norway  they  bathe  theil 
turbot  with  sugared,  cinnamon-flavored  sauce ;  and 
the  Russian  enjoys  the  figs,  raisins,  and  oranges  of 
the  Levant  as  much  as  the  Mediterranean  native 
does  the  red-herring,  caviare,  pickled  eels,  and  sail 
cod  that  he  receives  from  our  own  and  still  highes 
latitudes.     But  to  Aldrovandi  again  : — 

I  should  wish,  by  the  way,  to  give  the  admonition 
that  a  nut  put  inside  a  chicken  makes  it  cook  with 
far  greater  celerity,  as  Com.  Agrippa  delivered  to 
memory  ;  which,  if  true,  (and  any  one  can  without 
danger  make  the  experiment,)  would  often  be  of  ^real 
utility  on  the  unexpected  arrival  of  friends. — p.  298L 

A  valuable  hint  this  for  roadside  innkeepers,  if 
posting  were  not  as  obsolete  aa  pack-saddles  and 
pillions.  No  space  remains  to  touch  upon  tha 
many  queer  classical  ways  of  cooking  eggs,  bul 

*  Life,  by  his  Son,  vol.  v.,  p.  225. 
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one  eastern  plan  demonstrates  a  little-known  eflfect 
of  centrifugal  force.  It  would  be  curious  if  Mr. 
Layard  could  illustrate  the  legend : — 

Cfelios  testifies  that  the  Babylonian  banters  place 
Taw  eggs  in  a  sling,  and  whirl  them  round,  until  by 
this  sort  of  motion  they  are  cooked. — p.  801. 

To  conclude — occasional  absurdities  only  set  off 
Aldrovandi*s  merits,  which  are  great  wherever 
(like  Herodfitus)  he  relies  on  his  own  observation. 
A  very  good  account  of  his  labors  and  his  life,  as 
far  as  they  are  accurately  known,  is  given  in  the 
Naturalist's  Library,  Mammalia,  vol.  vii. 

The  veins  of  French  literature  that  have  been 
most  freely  worked  in  the  poultry  line  are  candidly 
pointed  out  by  Walter  B,  Dickson  in  his  preface : — 

The  chief  sources  fh>m  which  the  materials  of  the 
present  work  have  been  derived  are  French,  begin- 
ning with  Olivier  de  Serres,  the  father  of  French 
agriculture,  and  M.  Chomel,  the  author  of  the  JHc" 
Uonnaire  CEconomique.  The  two  most  distinguished 
of  the  French  writers  on  poultry  are  the  celebrated 
M.  Rsaumnr,  the  inventor  of  the  thermometer,  and 
M.  Parraentier,  the  author  of  the  article  Poule,  in  the 
Abbe  Rozier's  Court  Complet  d* Agriculture,  as  well 
as  the  notes  along  with  M.  Huzard  to  the  government 
edition  of  the  Theatre  d* Agriculture  the  details  of 
which  have  been  almost  implicitly  followed  in  his 
Pigeont  et  GallinaceeM,  M.  Parmentier  has  also 
contributed  articles  on  poultry  to  several  other  works, 
which  have  been  consulted.  M.  Bosc  wrote  the  article 
Poule  for  the  Encyclopidie  Methodique,  which, 
amongst  other  novelties,  contains  a  mode  of  making 
hens  hatch  at  any  time  that  may  be  required. 

The  subject  of  the  preservation  of  eggs  has  been 
earefuUy  explained,  chiefly  from  the  admirable  experi- 
ments of  M.  Reaumur. 

The  disorders  of  poultry  have,  it  is  believed,  for  the 
first  time,  been  treated  in  a  scientific  and  rational 
manner  ;  and  the  experiments  and  researches  of  M. 
Flourens  on  this  subject  have  been  fully  detailed. 

Now  all  this  is  very  right  and  proper.  The  pub- 
lic is  much  obliged  to  any  writer  who  will  bring 
forth  interesting  matter  from  little  known,  and 
especially  from  foreign  sources.  But  we  conceive 
that  by  doing  so  he  acquires  a  sort  of  copyright  in 
his  novel  quotations.  Literary  morality  ought  to 
prevent  succeeding  writers  from  building  up  their 
structures  with  his  materials.  If  they  will  go  to 
the  same  crag,  let  them  at  least  respect  the  stones 
which  he  has  already  hewn  out.  It  is  tiresome, 
whenever  one  takes  up  a  new  poultry-book,  with 
whatever  title,  to  have  the  lady  who  trained  capons 
to  perform  all  the  ofiices  of  hens,  except  laying,  or 
the  Egyptian  egg-ovens,  or  Lord  Penrhyn's  poultry- 
house,  or  the  verniinier  of  M.  Olivier  de  Serres, 
which,  Mr.  Nolan  calls  (p.  78)  a  vermineer,  staring 
out  from  the  pages  as  soon  as  they  are  opened. 
And  gross  errors  are  as  sure  to  be  thus  re-copied 
as  useful  facts  :  witness,  ex  medio  acervo,  the  stereo- 
typed statement  from  M.  St.  Gen  is,  that  *'  geese 
will  pair  like  pigeons  and  partridges,  and  that,  if 
the  number  of  the  ganders  exceed  that  of  the  geese 
by  two,  and  even  by  three,  including  the  common 
fiither,  no  disturbance  nor  disputes  occur ;  the  paii^ 
ing  takes  place  without  noise,  and,  no  doubt,  by 
mutual  choice."  AAer  this  decorous  matrimonial 
ceremony,  "  the  couples  which  had  paired  kept 
constantiy  together,  and  the  three  single  ganders 
did  not,  during  temporary  separation  of  the  males 
and  females,  ofier  to  approach  the  latter."  Exem- 
plary birds !  But  that  must  have  been  in  the  golden 
age  of  poultry-keeping.  Now,  they  are  very  jeal- 
ous, and  even  noisy,  behaving  sometimes  with 


great  rudeness  towards  each  other.  So,  again, 
from  the  French  we  have  it  that  the  common  fowl 
has  been  recommended  to  fill  the  important  function 
of  hatching  goose-eggs ;  but  the  eggs  of  the  goose 
being  very  large,  and  their  shell  very  hard — all 
true — a  hen  is  not  bulky  enough  to  hatch  more 
than — how  many  ? — eight  or  nine  !  The  same  nunr* 
her  is  given  to  a  hen  in  Boswell,  p.  151 ;  the^same 
in  Main,  p.  83.  Now,  reader,  study  for  a  moment 
the  next  hen  you  see,  and  then  look  at  a  gooseys 
egg.  She  would  be  just  as  able  to  hatch  nine 
ostrich's  eggs  as  nine  of  these,  unless  she  is  one 
of  those  dunghill  hens  which,  as  we  calculated, 
must  be  five  feet  long.  A  large  Dorking  hen  will 
cover,  at  the  most,  five  goose's  eggs :  it  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  she  can  warm  them  thoroughly,  at 
least  in  the  climate  of  England.  They  drain  ofiT 
her  caloric  at  a  terrible  rate ;  the  poor  tning  would 
as  soon  sit  on  so  many  cannon-balls.  The  practice 
is  not  a  good  one  here.  But  nine  goose's  eggs  are 
nothing  for  a  clever  hen  to  hatch.  "  Bufifon  men« 
tions  a  sort  of  fowl  in  Brittany  which  are  always 
obliged  to  leap,  the  legs  being  so  short.  These 
are  the  size  of  a  dunghill-fowl,  and  kept  as  being 
very  fruitful.  The  hens  will  hatch  thirty  eggs  aS 
a  time."     (  W.  B,  Dickson,  p.  18.) 

It  is  enough  to  laugh  at  the  repetition  of  such 
things  as  these : — but  the  serious  evil  of  incor- 
porating foreign  agricultural  information,  as  a 
naturalized  part  of  our  own  system,  is,  that  the 
difiference  of  climate,  and  the  innumerable  details 
depending  on  that  difiference,  render  any  practice 
based  on  such  precepts  unsafe,  and  probably  un« 
successful.  This  great  oversight  is  what  rendered 
all  Cobbett'sspeculationaon  gardening,  agriculture^ 
and  foreating,  of  so  little  value ;  he  constantly  mi»> 
took  the  English  climate  for  an  American  one ;  the 
maize  that  required  a  long,  unclouded  summer  to 
mature  it,  was  to  increase  profitably  in  the  **  usual 
severity"  of  our  seasons  ;  the  trees,  which  had  not 
half  enough  sunshine  to  mature  their  young  wood, 
were  yet  to  pass  the  trying  ordeal  of  our  drizzling 
winters  and  our  reluctant  springs.  Cobbett's  hints 
on  Poultry  in  his  Cottage  B^nomy,  though  not 
infallible,  are  better  worth  attending  to.  They  are 
his  own  ;  and  so  he  has  been  pillaged  that  othei 
books  may  be  put  together.  He  had  too  much 
English  industry  and  independence  not  to  think 
that  his  own  observations  on  things  in  general  were 
the  very  best  that  could  be  made.  He  would  have 
scorned  all  plagiarism  from  the  French,  though  he 
yielded  to  the  overpowering  influence  of  the  sum* 
mer  suns  of  America  in  his  gardening  theories. 

Main's  Poultry-book  is  thoroughly  French,  both 
in  information  and  expression,  except  the  parts 
quoted  from  Dr.  Latham's  Synopsis  of  Birds, 
**  This  treatise,"  the  advertisement  to  the  third 
edition  tells  us,  **  was  written  by  a  gentleman  who, 
in  the  course  of  his  travels  in  tropical  countries^ 
and  from  a  pretty  long  residence  in  France,  ac- 
quired a  very  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  dif> 
ferent  species  and  varieties  of  poultry,  together 
with  the  dififerent  methods  of  rearing  and  fattening 
them  with  a  view  to  profit,  as  practiaed  in  some  of 
the  rural  districu  of  that  kingdom."  Rules  and 
plans  so  collected  may,  for  aught  we  know,  be 
valuable  for  French  poultry-keepers.  A  publisher, 
however,  would  look  oddly  if  an  author  were  to  go 
to  him,  and  say,  **  Sir,  I  have  resided  several  years 
in  Devonshire,  and  have  had  great  opportunity  of 
studying  the  practice  of  gardening  there — what 
will  you  give  me  for  the  copyright  of  a  work  on 
the  norticiilture  of  the  Shetland  Islands  nearly 
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ready  for  publication — a  handaome  thick  octavo 
Tolame,  with  wood  outs,  elegantly  bound  in  cloth  ?" 
There  is  nothing  more  local  than  the  beat  way  of 
managing  plants,  birds,  and  beasts  for  profit,  or 
than  the  oest  sorts  to  be  cultivated  in  those  locali- 
ties ;  and  yet  we  are  overpowered  with  the  opin- 
ions of  MM.  Parmentier,  St.  Genis,  and  Olivier  de 
Serres,  **  the  father  of  rural  economy  in  France." 
It  is,  doubtless,  amusing  to  read  how  the  Abelard 
de  la  basse-cour  can  be  trained  to  incubate  and  lead 
out  chickens ;  and  so  it  is  also  to  be  told — in  Dao- 
iel*a  Rural  Sports,  to  wit—how  a  talented  sow  was 
tutored  to  point  at  game;  but  an  Englishman 
would  no  more  choose  the  unclean  to  accompany 
htm  to  the  moors,  than  his  lady  would  allow  the 
hero  of  the  Almanach  des  Gourmands  to  take  the 
bread  out  of  her  hens'  mouths. 

We  beg  leave  to  conclude  this  little  discourse 
with  some  account  of  an  experiment  which  may 
help  to  solve  a  problem  of  considerable  importance  ; 
oamely,  whether  the  hybrids  between  two  species 
which  may  fairly  be  considered  as  distinct,  are 
capable,  in  any  case,  of  producing  between  them- 
•elves  an  intermediate  race  of  unvarying  mixed 
character,  and  with  power  of  reproduction.  The 
reader  will  perceive  the  bearing  which  this  has  on 
the  grand  question  of  the  "  origin"  of  our  breeds 
of  poultry.  That  in  most  cases  such  hybrids  are 
not  capable  of  doing  so,  is  matter  of  long  and 
notorious  experience.  But  there  may  be  excep- 
tions ;  and  ir  there  are,  then  we  have  two  theories 
to  choose  from  as  to  the  great  variety  observable 
amongst  aome,  not  all,  of  our  domestic  animals ; 
we  may  either  suppose,  as  has  been  repeatedly 
asserted,  that  a  single  species — say,  of  dog  or  fowl 
—was  created,  and  that  all  the  various  dogs  and 
fowls  have  been  derived,  altered  and  made,  or 
created  (as  the  French  writers  express  it)  from  this 
one  species ;  or  that  the  Almighty  Creator  thought 
that  there  should  be,  from  the  first,  several  orig- 
inal species  of  dog  and  fowl  intended  for  our 
domestic  use,  which  should  be  capable  of  breeding 
with  each  other  ;  and  that  such  genera  of  birds  and 
beasts  should  thus  form  each  one  large  family,  each 
prolific  amongst  themselves,  for  the  service  of  man- 
kind. In  the  first  case,  we  must  suppose  many 
strange  metaaiorphoses  to  have  taken  place  at  im- 
probable times,  in  a  way  we  do  not  see  going  on  at 
present;  there  is,  then,  no  real  stability  in  organic 
forms  ;  things  are  not  multiplied  e^ter  Hidr  kind, 
neither  winged  fowl,  nor  cattle,  nor  creeping 
thing,  nor  beast  of  the  earth — but  just  the  contrary. 
Natural  historians,  anxious  to  depict  in  haste  each 
fleeting  zoological  phantom,  may  in  that  case 
parody  Pope  and  exclaim  to  each  other-— 

Come,  then,  the  colors  and  the  ground  prepare. 
Dip  in  the  rainbow,  trick  them  out  in  air  $ 
TaVe  a  firm  cloud,  before  it  fall,  and  in  it 
Catch,  ere  they  change,  the  pouUrjf  of  th«  minute. 

But,  in  the  second  case,  we  have  only  to  drop  cer- 
tain preconceived  definitiona  of  "  species'*  and 
^*  variety,"  and  a  clue  is  given  for  harmonising 
with  other  facts  a  very  providential  arrangement 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  without  admitting  con- 
fusion into  the  order  of  things,  or  violating  common 
•ense  and  common  observation.  We  are  sorry  to 
have  no  room  now  lef*  to  enlarge  upon  the  topic. 
But  why  is  not  the  variety  observable  among  mon- 
grels infinite^  if  the  Lamarckian  theory  be  the  cor- 
rect view  of  nature  1  Their  variationa,  however, 
•IB  the  reverse  of  infinite.  In  a  aeaport  town  we 
lately  saw  a  lot  of  mongrel  fowls  brought  from 


Cephalonia,  as  part  of  a  ship's  stores ;  they  mi^ht 
have  been  mongrels  bred  in  the  next  street,  so  like 
those  running  there  were  they ;  an  opinion  could 
be  given,  by  any  practised  poultry-fancier,  of  their 
degree  of  mongrelism.  Many  able  scientific  nat- 
uralists have  been  deterred  from  the  study  of 
domestic  animals  by  the  notion  that  their  characters 
are  perpetually  changing — that  they  do  not  bring 
forth  young  after  their  kind,  but  their  kind  itself  is 
unstable  ;  so  that  it  is  of  no  use,  they  think,  to  try 
to  fix  and  arrange  in  their  systems  things  so 
ephemeral.  Domestication,  they  say,  is  a  sort  of 
harlequin's  sword  ;  touch  a  creature  with  that  and 
you  convert  a  clown  into  a  columbine.  It  is  curi- 
ous, however,  that  this  potent  agency  of  domestica- 
tion, like  that  of  mesmerism,  should  operate  only 
on  certain  families  and  individuals,  leaving  others 
untouched.  Thus,  the  blue  rock  pigeon  is  supposed 
to  have  been  metamorphosed  into  the  whole  variety 
of  forms  exhibited  by  the  large  and  heavy  runt,  the 
pigmv  tumbler,  the  trembling  fantail,  and  the 
ruffed  jacobin.  Such  may  have  been  the  case, 
though  neither  the  epoch  of  the  change  nor  the 
process  is  recorded.  But  the  collared  turtle,  which 
has  been  kept  in  much  closer  confinement  for  an 
equally  long  period  over  an  equally  wide  geograph- 
ical range,  baa  produced  no  such  heterogeneous 
progeny.  Why  has  not  the  guinea-fowl  varied  as 
much  as  the  common  fowl,  if  domestication  really 
haa  such  magic  power  of  working  changes  ?  Be- 
fore the  Christian  era,  the  common  guinea-fowl 
was  as  completely  domesticated  as  it  is  now ;  and 
yet  two  thousand  years  have  led  the  character  of 
the  species  unaltered,  the  few  varieties  we  see 
being  no  greater  than  those  which  occur  among 
wild  birds.  Other  species  of  guinea-fuwl  have 
been  but  rarely  brought  alive  to  this  country  ;  and 
we  believe  that  the  fertility  of  any  hybrids  (if  such 
have  ever  been  reared)  between  two  different 
species  of  this  genus  has  not  yet  been  tested. 

**  But,"  it  will  be  said,  **  do  not  forms  vary  ?" 
Of  course  they  do  to  a  certain  degree ;  but  decidedly 
not  ad  litntum.  The  following  passage  is  from 
Mr.  Dixon's  new  Preface  :^ 

To  deny  that  animals  vary  at  all,  in  either  a  wild  or 
a  domesticated  state,  is  of  course  erroneous,  and 
would,  in  fact,  go  to  the  extent  of  denying  all  individ- 
uality ;  but  a  strong  suspicion  may  be  reasonably 
entertained  that  such  variations  ooour  in  j)re8cribd 
cycles,  and  within  certain  limits,  backwards  and  for- 
wards, for  which  there  exists  a  law,  if  we  could  but 
find  it  out,  and  that  there  is  no  progression  or  trans- 
mutation out  of  one  species  into  another  ;  just  as,  if 
the  comparison  be  allowed,  the  moon  has  her  libra- 
tions,  and  though  a  slight  variation  takes  place,  we 
see,  upon  the  whole,  the  same  disk  ;  or,  as  the  orbits 
of  Uie  planets,  though  liable  to  perturbation,  still  do 
not  deviate  far  from  their  general  track,  nor  strike 
off  into  open  space. 

Dr.  Whewell,  among  his  other  qualities,  is  & 
neither  limited  nor  dull  observer  of  natural  ph» 
nomena.  He  aays — ^in  strong  confirmation  of  Mr. 
Dixon's  views : — 

It  may  be  considered  as  determined  by  the  over* 
balance  of  physiological  authority,  that  there  is  s 
capacity  in  all  species  to  accommodate  themselves,  to  s 
certain  extent,  to  a  change  of  external  circumstances  ; 
this  extent  varying  greatly  according  to  the  species.- 
There  may  thus  arise  ohanges  of  appearance  or 
structure,  and  some  of  these  changes  are  transmissibls 
to  the  ofipring  ;  but  the  mutations  thussuperinduoed 
are  governed  by  constant  laws,  and  confined  withia 
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certain  limits.  Indefinite  divergence  from  the  original 
type  is  not  possible  ;  and  the  extreme  limit  of  possible 
Tariation  may  usually  be  reached  in  a  short  period  of 
time  ;  in  short,  8pecie$  have  a  real  exittence  in 
nature,  and  a  transmutation  from  one  to  another  does 
not  exist.  *  *  *  Npt  only  is  the  doctrine  of  transmuta- 
tion of  species  in  itself  disprored  by  the  best  physio- 
logical reasonings,  but  the  additional  assumptions 
which  are  requisite  to  enable  its  advocates  to  apply  it 
to  the  explanation  of  the  geological  and  other  phe- 
nomena of  the  earth,  are  altogether  gpratuitous  and 
fantastical. — Indicatione  of  the  Creator. 

If  the  limits  of  Tariation  of  species,  breeds,  races, 
sorts,  or  whatever  tiiey  shall  be  called,  could  be 
defined  (and  most  patient  observation  and  industry 
alone  can  arrive  at  such  a  result)  we  might  then 
begin  to  draw  up  a  sketch  of  our  catalogue  of 
**  originals.'* 

It  will  now  be  seen  that — for  us — the  interest  of 
any  experiments  in  breeding  is  more  retrospective 
than  prospective  ;  we  are  longing  to  make  out  the 
plan  and  history  of , what  we  see  around  us,  rather 
than  hopeful  to  do  much  that  will  alter  the  face  of 
animated  nature.  We  are  thankful  for-  a  hint  to 
euide  us  in  the  way  of  truth,  and  ke  jr  us  from 
being  bewildered  in  wandering,  that  is,  in  erring 
paths ;  but  we  do  not  entertain  expectations  of 
being  able,  by  our  knowledge  thus  acquired,  to  in- 
Tent  and  set  going  any  real  zoological  novelty. 

In  the  noble  menagerie  of  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
hybrids  between  the  bernicle  and  the  Canadian 
goose  have  been  produced.  They  have  never  there 
(nor  probably  elsewhere)  bred  again  inter  se,  though 
they  have  with  the  original  stocks.  But  the  hybrids 
between  bernicle  and  white-fronted  geese  have  bred 
again  two  years  running.  Becoming  troublesome 
they  were  discontinued,  and  the  opportunity  lost  of 
observing  what  would  become  of  the  new  race. 
His  lordship,  however,  has  instituted  another  most 
interesting   experiment  of   the   same  kind    with 

Eheasants,  which  we  shall  now  detail  as  far  as  we 
ave  learned  its  progress. 

There  is  a  pheasant  which  only  of  late  years  has 
become  known  in  Europe,  called  Phasianiis  versi- 
color— the  changeable-colored  pheasant.  It  is  not 
mentioned  by  Temminck  in  his  Pigeons  et  Gallina- 
cies — he  probably  was  not  acquainted  with  it  in 
1813 ;  but  in  his  later  work,  the  Planches  Colorees, 
be  has  both  described  and  figured  it  very  well.  It 
is  also  figured  in  the  volume  on  gallinaceous  birds 
in  the  P^aturaliit^s  Library  (p.  200)  as  Diard's 
Pheasant.  It  is  there  accurately  described  as 
"  nearly  of  the  size  and  form  of  the  common  natural- 
ized breed,  but  the  tail  somewhdii  shorter  in  propor- 
tion.*' This  feature  strikes  one  at  first  sight,  and 
is  very  convenient  for  birds  that  are  to  be  kept  in  a 
small  aviary.  We  cannot  here  detail  the  peculiari- 
ties of  its  exquisite  plumage  ;  but  ii  the  reader  will 
suppose  the  coat  of  the  common  pheasant  to  be  a 
piece  of  rich  brown  silk,  and  then  imagine  that  silk 
to  be  shot  with  a  lovely  green  of  the  color  of  wheat 
in  a  fine  spring  morning,  he  will  have  some  idea 
of  the  general  effect  of  this  charming  bird.  Now, 
Lord  Derby,  being  possessed  of  a  male  Versicolor, 
married  him  in  1849  to  a  hen  of  the  common  Col- 
chicus  kind}  and  obtained  half-breed  chicks.  In  1850 
the  object  was  to  ascertain  how  far  these  birds  are 
capable  of  continuing  their  race ;  for  which  purpose 
three  distinct  crosses  were  made  by  parcelling  them 
into  three  separate  lots : — 1st,  the  old  Versicolor 
and  two  of  his  hybrid  daughters — from  which  were 
reared,  and  in  September  1850  were  still  living, 
twenty  young  birds ;  2dly,  between  the  hybrid  hens 


and  one  of  the  hybrid  cocks,  own  brothers  and  own 
sisters  together,  whence  thirty-four  young;  and, 
thirdly,  one  of  the  hybrid  cocks  with  the  common 
pheasant  hens.  Of  these  last  only  seven  were 
reared,  and  as  they  were,  in  his  lordship's  opinion, 
the  least  important,  he  meant  to  let  them  take  their 
chance  in  the  coverts  at  large.  The  first  lot  may 
be  in  ihe  eyes  of  many  the  most  Taluable,  as  having 
the  greatest  proportion  of  true  Japan  blood ;  but 
the  second,  as  being  exactly  intermediate,  i.  e.,  the 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  therefore  strictly  to  be^ 
called  the  second  generation,  are  the  mosr  interest- 
ing in  a  scientific  point  of  Tiew  ;  and,  what  is  very 
remarkable,  these  proved  the  most  prolific,  not  only 
in  the  fiflal  result,  but  during  the  whole  season. 
All  along,  ever  since  the  spring,  these  had  been  the 
most  successful  in  hatching,  and  had  taken  the  lead 
in  thrifliness.  And  thus  the  matter  stood  in  au- 
tumn ;  nothing  further  could  be  done  to  work  out 
the  problem  until  the  results  of  another  spring  were 
apparent.  But  even  thus  the  experiment  is  valua- 
ble— as  establishing  the  fact  that  the  hybrids  between 
jome  species  which  we  must  believe  to  be  originally 
distinct,  are  capable  of  producing  young  inter  sa 
and  of  continuing  their  composite  race.  We  cannot 
doubt  the  absolute  distinctness  of  the  Cokhicus  and 
the  Versicolor,  unless  we  consent  to  accept  Buflfon's 
notion  that  aU  pheasants  (and  all  pigeons  likewise) 
are  derived  from  one  original  species  of  each  by  the 
effects  of  changed  climate  and  more  or  less  abundant 
diet. 

The  dwability  of  the  intermediate  race,  which 
has  thus  been  raised  under  Lord  Derby's  auspices, 
is  a  point  which  it  will  be  most  interesting  to 
watch.  Whether  they  will  continue  in  perpetuity 
to  exist  as  a  family  of  unchanging  half-and-half 
personal  character — whether  they  will  revert  to  the 
type  of  one  original  ancestor— -or,  perhaps,  cease 
altogether  to  propagate — are  questions  for  the  settle^ 
ment  of  which  we  must  wait.  In  Temminck's 
trials  of  hybridizing  the  ring-necked  pheasant  of 
China  with  the  common  Colchicus,  the  offspring 
eventually  went  back  to  the  Colducus ;  the  olood 
of  the  common  sort  gained  the  ascendency.  We 
may  therefore  assume  that  the  permanence  of  an 
intermingled  specific  form  does  require  a  few  gener- 
ations to  test  its  infiuence  as  a  possible  means  of 
multiplying  species  in  a  state  of  nature.  Temminck 
says: — 

The  ring-necked  pheasants,  which  I  hsTO  caused  to 
breed  with  common  pheasants,  have  produced  me  hy- 
brids, some  of  which  resembled  the  former,  and  others 
were  absolutely  identical  with  the  second.  The  prod- 
uce of  these  hybrids,  together  with  themselves,  or 
with  one  of  the  two  species,  give  the  same  Tarieties  of 
plumage ;  ncTertheless,  the  young  pheasants  of  the 
second  generation  resume  most/requently  the  plumage 
of  one  of  t/ie  two  speciu  of  these  birds  ;  and  it  has 
generally  appeared  to  m&  that  the  most  common 
Uvery  of  the  pheasants  of  the  second  generation,  and 
successively  of  those  follovoing  as  their  nuniber  t»- 
creased,  was  that  of  the  common  pheasant ;  still  those 
retain  the  white  collar,  a  character  which,  for  many 
successive  generations,  distinguishes  the  descendants 
that  proceed  from  this  alliance. 

The  white  collar  is  the  last  point  to  wear  oat 
This  diflliculty  in  perfectly  amalgamating  two  dis- 
tinct original  kinds  agrees  with  what  we  have  our- 
selves observed  in  the  unions  of  dissimilar  fowls 
and  pigeons.  There  is  a  decided  preponderance 
of  character  to  one  parent  or  the  other.  Here  the 
type,  or  blood,  or  indoles  of  the  common  pheasant 
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it  ttrt^nger  than  that  of  the  ring-necked,  and  would 
finally  overpower  and  obliterate  it.  Temminck 
adds— 

It  is  esflentiAl  to  apprixe  naturaltstB  that  by  the 
ring-necked  pheasant  I  do  not  understand  those 
pheasantB  with  white  collars  which  people  the  menage- 
ries of  several  seigneurs  in  Grermany — these  only  ditfer 
from  the  common  pheasant  by  their  white  collar  ; 
they  are  the  produce  of  the  two  primitive  species,  ring- 
necked  and  common  pheasant,  and  form  only  a  raoe 
irhich  perpetuates  Itself /or  $ome  time. 

He  does  not  say  **  constantly"  or  "  always" — which 
ought  to  be  the  case  if  we  are  to  believe  these 
possible  crossings  of  species  to  be  any  explknation 
of  the  diversities  of  species  now  existing  in  the 
fauna  of  the  world.  It  is  quite  confounding  words 
with  things  to  give  the  name  of  **  species"  to  any 
particular  set  of  forms,  and  then  to  deduce  the  fact 
of  its  originality  or  non-originality  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  its  producing,  or  not,  hybrids  with 
another  species.  A  sad  chasm  in  the  arguments 
of  the  Vestigiarians  is,  that  the  experience  of  breed- 
ers is  much  more  against  the  permanence  of  such 
fertile  hybrids  than  fur  it.  Hence  the  great  desire 
to  continue  them  for  several  generations  as  a  test. 
Temminck,  writing  before  these  questions  had 
attained  the  importance  which  is  attached  to  them 
now,  or  had  been  applied  as  they  are  now  applied, 
shrewdly  observes : — 

It  is  not  always  a  certain  consequence  of  an  identity 
of  species  when  individuals  of  these  produce  together 
fertile  hybrids.  This  is  not  a  f  ict  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  in  fecundity  of  those  males  whose  impotence 
alone  serves  as  a  proof  of  the  great  disparity  which 
exists  between  the  two  species  which  have  been  em- 
ployed in  this  production. 

It  will  suffice  to  allege  here,  as  an  example,  the 
fecundity  of  the  cocks  and  hens  that  are  obtained  from 
the  union  of  different  species,  for  we  cannot  reason- 
ably dispute  the  existence  of  many  very  distinct  species 
of  cocks  and  hens  ;  the  details  which  I  have  given  re- 
specting these  birds  bear  witness  to  this  truth.  The 
fecundity  of  the  hoccos,  (curassows,)  which  spring 
from  two  different  species,  offers  a  second  incontestable 
proof  in  confirmation  of  what  I  have  alleged. 

Surely  the  continual  and  harmonious  readjust- 
ment of  nature  is  more  shown  by  the  occasional 
production  of  these  fertile  hybrids,  without  the 
world's  fauna  being  yet  the  more  in  a  state  of  con- 
fusion on  that  account,  than  even  if  such  inter  se 
breeding  were  altogether  imofissible  and  unknown. 

From  conversations  which  we  have  had  with 
some  of  the  Zoological  Society's  clever  and  ex- 

Serienced  keepers,  (at  the  head  of  whom  stands  Mr. 
ames  Hunt,)  their  belief  seems  to  be — in  accord- 
ance with  our  own — that  such  amalgamations  of 
species,  when  made,  soon  cease  to  <!bntinue  in  ex- 
istence, not  merely  by  the  young  **  crying  back," 
but  by  the  regularly  increasing  feebleness  and 
barrenness  of  the  successive  generations  of  young. 
It  is  very  true  that  the  Regent^s  Park,  lying  on  the 
London  clay,  and  as  yet  most  imperfectly  drained, 
is  a  locality  unfavorable  to  the  rearing  of  delicate 
birds ;  but  the  great  skill  and  resources  brought  to 
bear  may  be  taken  as  a  set-off*  against  this  difficulty. 
We  must  think  it  probable  that,  if  the  hybrid  off- 
spring of  birds  and  beasts  did  not  *'  cry  back"  in 
the  same  way  as  Temminck*s  pheasants,  specimens 
and  evidences  of  such  crossing  would  be  much  more 
common  than  they  are.  In  the  long,  long  years 
that  are  past,  there  must,  we  fancy,  have  b^n  pro- 1 


duced  casually,  with  much  the  same  degree  of 
rarity  as  we  see  now-a-days,  yet  which  would 
amount  to  a  visible  multitude  in  the  course  of  ages, 
many  such  monstrous  combinations — ^but  they  have 
failed  to  stock  the  earth.  This  argument  will  have 
a  different  degree  of  weight  with  different  minds. 
Others  may,  wiih  reason,  see  little  furcein  the  idea 
that  if  hybrids  did  not  go  back  we  should  see  more 
of  these  cross-bred  races  than  we  do.  It  may  be 
believed  that  these  intermixtures  do  not  oAen  lake 
place,  if  ever,  in  the  wild  state;  and  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that,  when  they  do  occur  in  the  captive 
state,  many  circumstances  may  arise  to  prevent  due 
attention  to  the  working  out  of  the  trial.  Say  that 
its  originator  dies  before  concluding  it — his  succes- 
sors may  care  nothing  about  the  question  which  he 
thought  so  interesting  :  the  newly-raised  creatures 
are  neglected  or  scattered  about,  and  the  experiment 
falls  to  the  ground.  In  the  case  of  the  hybrid 
geese,  above  mentioned,  it  originated  certainly  in 
an  accidental  intercourse,  but  one  which  most  likely 
would  not  have  occurred  in  a  wild  state,  where  the 
intriguers  would  have  easily  got  away,  and  have 
joined  others  of  their  own  kind  ;  though  the  cross- 
breed was  successfully  continued  for  three  succes- 
sive years,  yet  it  depended  on  Lord  Deiby*s  pleasure 
that  they  should  be  permitted  to  do  so ;  and  the  end 
was  that  he,  fmding  them  to  be  troublesome  by  in- 
terfering with  the  breeding  of  the  more  regular  and 
legitimate  stocks  upon  the  water,  got  rid  of  them 
without  waiting  to  ascertain  how  long  it  would  be 
before  they  run  themselves  out,  as  he  is  inclined  to 
think  would  usually  be  the  case — either  by  failure 
of  fertility— or  by  going  back  to  one  or  other  df  the 
oiiginal  true  breeds,  with  which  they  always 
readily  mingled  and  associated,  even  whilst  some 
continued  to  breed  inter  5e  as  a  separate  race.  The 
hybrid  pheasants  will  probably  not  be  thus  cut  short 
in  their  course  ofpropagation.  Some  were  to  be 
granted  to  the  Zoological  Society,  if  care  were 
taken  that  they  should  be  kept  distinct  and  separate, 
so  as  to  run  no  risk  of  spoiling  the  experiment  by 
the  intermixture  of  other  blood  ;  others  were  to  go 
to  noblemen  and  gentlemen  from  whom  we  may 
expect  all  due  attention,  because  they  are  known  to 
take  considerable  interest  in  the  long-vexed  question, 
whether  the  crossing  of  species  can  ever  produce  a 
fertile  progeny  that  will  continue  their  breed  and 
possibly  give  rise  to  a  future  new  sort.  A  curious 
fact  relative  to  the  chicks  must  not  be  omitted. 
Mr.  Thompson,  the  superintendent  at  Knowsley, 
professes  himself  able  to  distinguish  to  which  of 
the  first  two  lots  any  of  the  young  hybrids  belong 
— and  this  we  quite  believe — though  Lord  Derby 
himself  cannot  do  so  till  they  are  at  a  considerable 
age.  Mr.  Thompson  also  notices  that  the  females 
generally  have  the  brilliant  markings  at  the  end  of 
the  back  feathers,  which  are  the  characteristic  of 
the  true  versicolor  hen — albeit  no  hen  ever  reached 
Lord  Derby's  aviary ;  for,  though  one  was  origi- 
nally sent  with  the  cock,  she  unluckily  died  in 
London  en  route  and  could  only  be  stuffed  for  the 
Knowsley  Museum.  This  looks  as  if  the  hybrid 
breed  were  about  to  recur  to  the  versicolor  type,  and 
gradually  purge  off  the  colchicus  blood.  It  will  be 
wonderful  if  a  single  bird,  brought  from  the  east, 
should  be  able  to  perpetuate  his  race  here  by  mak- 
ing it  temporarily  parasitical  on  another  species. 
It  is  as  if  a  scion  kept  alive  by  being  graAed  on 
some  nearly  allied  tree,  afterwards  sent  down  roots 
into  the  earth,  and  then  assumed  an  independent 
existence. 
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(We  copy  the  following  article  from  Ghamben' 
Joumali  aad  remind  oar  readers  that  Robert  Cham- 
bers was  considered  an  unbelieTer  in  Revelation. 
And  sach  persons  are  not  good  authority  on  subjects 
of  this  kind,  oa  account  of  their  excessive  credulity. 

PROFESSOR   GREGORY  ON  CLAIRVOYANCE.* 

A  VERY  considerable  portion  of  the  thinking  world 
will  be  startled  in  the  midst  of  their  settled  incre- 
dulity and  indifference  towards  what  are  called  the 
higher  phenomena  of  animal  magnetism,  when  they 
find  a  professor  of  physical  science  in  the  Edin- 
burgh University  not  merely  expressing  his  belief 
in  them,  but  treating  them  in  a  laborious  work 
which  aims  at  assigning  them  their  proper  rank  and 
place  amongst  the  recognized  phenomena  of  nature. 
It  will  be  at  once  apparent,  that  for  a  scientific  man 
of  good  reputation  to  avow  his  reliance  upon  a  set 
of  alleged  facts  which  are  generally  ridiculed,  is 
**  awkward"  for  him — few  things  being  more 
damaging  than  an  appearance  of  credulity.  With 
generous  minds,  again,  the  very  moral  courage  of 
the  act  ought  to  save  him  from  being  a  loser  by  his 
avowal.  This  will  more  particularly  be  the  case, 
if  they  give  his  book  a  perusal,  for  there  they  will 
find  a  calmness,  a  purity,  and  a  geniality  of  feeling, 
as  captivating  to  the  affections  of  the  reader,  as  the 
temperance  of  statement  must  be  respectable  in  the 
eyes  of  his  judgment. 

Nor,  it  must  be  owned,  is  the  learned  professor's 
logic  to  be  despised.  To  allege  of  these  phenome- 
na that  they  are  *'  obviously  incredible  and  impos- 
sible, and  therefore  to  be  rejected  without  inquiry,*' 
involves,  he  says,  a  complete  pelitio  prindpiij  or 
begging  of  the  question.  A  pretension  to  know 
what  is,  or  what  is  not  imposisble,  is,  in  the  present 
state  of  science,  ludicrous.  There  are,  indeed, 
some  things  which  we  know  to  be  impossible— as 
that  two  and  two  could  make  more  than  four,  or 
that  the  three  angles  of  any  triangle  could  make 
more  than  two  right  angles.  But  the  facts  in 
question  are  not  of  this  character.  They  are  at  the 
utmost  difficult  to  explain — which  is  the  case  of 
many  facts  which  are  admitted.  A  philosopher, 
for  example,  is  entitled  to  assume,  but  he  cannot 
explain,  the  law  of  gravitation.  The  laws  of  heat, 
light,  electricity,  magnetism,  are  in  the  same  state. 
In  answer  to  the  allegation  of  deceit,  it  may  be 
said,  this  being  brought  forward  without  inquiry, 
is  merely  one  hypothesis  against  another.  Some 
of  the  facts  are  irreconcilable  with  it ;  for  example, 
the  acceleration  of  the  pulse,  the  fixed  state  of  the 
pupil  of  the  eye,  and  the  cataleptic  rigidity  of  the 
muscles.  As  to  the  many  failures  in  public  ex- 
hibitions— ''  were  any  man,"  says  the  professor, 
**  to  fail  in  the  simple  experiment  of  dipping  his  fin- 
ger, without  injury,  into  red-hot  melted  lead,  and  to 
burn  himself  severely,  we  should  not  be  justified  in 
denying  the  fact  that  it  may  be  done  with  impunity. 
A  thousand  failures  could  only  prove  that  we  did 
not  perform,  or  know  how  to  perform,  the  experi- 
ment properly  ;  that  we  did  not  know,  or  did  not 
attend  to,  the  conditions  necessary  to  success ;  and 
one  successful  trial  would  outweigh  them  all. 
Precisely  so  is  it,"  adds  our  author,  **  with  animal 
magnetism." 

What  Dr.  Gregory  demands  is  only  that  the 
alleged  facts  should  be  inquired  into.    **  When  the 

*  Letters  to  a  Candid  Inquirer  on  Animal  Magnet- 
ism. Bj  William  Gregory,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  E.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Eldinbargh. 
London :  Taylor,  Walt09|  and  Maberly.    Pp.  628. 


witnesses  are  numerous,  their  character  unini* 
peached,  and  the  fact  not  physically  or  mathemat- 
ically impossible,  caution  is  not  entitled  to  go 
further  than  to  say,  *  I  am  not  satisfied ;  I  must 
inquire  into  these  things.'  If  he  [the  sceptic]  will 
not  or  cannot  investigate  them,  let  him  in  decency 
be  silent."  It  may  be  added,  that  Dr.  Gregory 
disapproves  of  public  exhibitions,  and  all  regarding 
of  the  subject  as  a  matter  of  amusement.  He  sees 
it  to  be  a  new  and  most  important  section  of  nature, 
and  he  desires  it  to  be  approached  in  a  philosophio 
spirit,  and  brought  to  use  only  for  the  relief  of 
suffering  and  the  general  benefit  of  mankind. 

A  large  portion  of  the  volume  is  occupied  with 
a  detail  of  the  lower  phenomena,  respecting  which 
the  public  is  already  pretty  well  informed.  The 
author  afterwards  goes  on  to  trelt  of  sympathy  and 
clairvoyance.  The  former  involves  community  of 
sensation  and  emotion  between  the  patient  and  his 
magnetizer.  It  also,  in  many  cases,  involves 
thought-reading;  a  perfect  consciousness  on  the 
part  of  the  patient  of  the  ideas  passing  through  the 
mind  of  the  operator,  even  those  referring  to  past 
times.  Of  patients  with  this  degree  of  lucidity, 
some  have  announced  things  once  known  to  the 
experimenter,  but  forgotten.  Dr.  Gregory,  how- 
ever, surmises  that  this  phenomenon  may  not  be 
dependent  on  sympathy,  but  on  that  simple  exten- 
sion of  knowledge  which  arises  from  clairvoyance. 
Another  result  of  sympathy  is  the  ability  to  tell  of 
the  bodily  state  of  the  operator — describing,  for 
example,  a  diseased  condition  of  the  brain  or  heart, 
and  announcing  the  sensations  of  those  organs. 
Professor  Gregory  assures  us  of  his  having  himself 
fully  ascertained  that  this  may  be  done  in  the  afan 
sence  of  the  individual,  through  the  medium  of  a 
lock  of  hair,  or  any  object  that  has  been  in  contact 
with  the  person ;  even  a  recent  specimen  of  hand- 
writing. **  Sympathy,"  remarks  our  author,  "  is 
widely  diffused  as  a  natural  spontaneous  occurrence. 
*  *  ^  How  often  does  an  inexplicable  something 
warn  certain  persons  that  an  absent  and  dearly-be- 
loved friend  or  relation  is  in  danger  or  dying! 
This  is  an  effect  of  sympathy.  Lvery  one  has 
heard,  in  his  own  circle,  of  numerous  instances  of 
it.  1  am  informed,  for  example,  by  a  lady  nearly 
related  to  me,  that  tier  mother  always  had  such  a- 
warning  at  the  time  when  any  near  and  dear  friend 
died.  This  occurred  so  often  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
whatever  of  the  fiict.  It  happened  that  this  lady 
more  than  once  made  the  voyage  to  and  from  India, 
and  that  during  the  voyage  she  on  several  occasions 
said  to  her  daughter  and  to  others,  *  I  feel  certain 
that  such  a  person  is  dead.'  On  reaching  port, 
these  perceptions  were  always  found  to  be  true." 

Clairvoyance  occurs  both  in  the  sleep  and  in  a 
conscious  but  still  magnetic  state,  and  it  appears  in 
various  degrees  of  lucidity  and  power  in  different 
persons.  The  number  of  specialities  connected  with 
it  is  too  great  to  be  detailed  here.  The  general 
fact,  however,  is  a  power  of  seeing  objects  at  a 
distance,  persons  unknown  to  the  patient  in  a 
waking  state,  and  even  individuals  long  dead.  We 
select  a  case  of  the  simplest  kind,  referring  to  indi- 
viduals, some  of  whom  are  known  to  ourselves. 
*'  At  the  house  of  Dr.  Schmitz,  rector  of  the  High 
School  here,  I  saw  a  little  boy  of  about  nine  years 
of  age  put  into  the  magnetic  sleep  by  a  young 
man  of  seventeen.  As  the  boy  was  said  to  be 
clairvoyant,  I  requested  him,  through  his  magnethb- 
er,  whom  alone  he  heard,  to  visit  mentally  my  house, 
which  was  nearly  a  mile  off,  and  perfectly  unknown 
to  him.    He  said  he  would,  and  soon,  when  asked. 
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began  to  describe  the  back  drawing-room,  in  which 
be  saw  a  sideboard  with  glasses,  and  on  the  side- 
board a  singular  apparatus,  which  he  described. 
In  fact,  this  room,  although  I  had  not  told  him  so, 
is  used  as  a  dining-room,  and  has  a  sideboard,  on 
which  stood  at  that  moment  glasses ;  and  an  ap- 
paratus for  preparing  soda-water,  which  I  had 
brought  from  Germany,  and  which  was  then  quite 
new  in  Edinburgh.  1  then  requested  him,  after 
be  had  mentioned  some  other  details,  to  look  at  the 
front  room,  in  which  he  described  two  small  por- 
traits, most  of  the  furniture,  mirrors,  ornamental 
glasses,  and  the  position  of  the  pianoforte,  which  is 
rery  unusual.  Being  asked  whom  he  saw  in  the 
room,  he  replied,  only  a  lady,  whose  dress  he  de- 
scribed, and  a  boy.  This  I  ascertained  to  be 
correct  at  that  time.  As  it  was  just  possible  tliat 
this  mi^ht  have  been  done  by  thought-reading,  al- 
though I  could  detect  no  trace  of  any  sympathy  with 
me,  I  then  requested  Dr.  Schmitz  to  go  mto  anoth- 
er room,  and  there  to  do  whatever  he  pleased,  while 
we  should  try  whether  the  boy  could  see  what  he 
did.  Dr.  Schmitz  took  with  him  his  son;  and 
when  the  sleeper  was  asked  to  look  into  the  other 
room,  he  began  to  laugh,  and  said  that  Theodore 
(Dr.  Schmitz's  son)  was  a  funny  boy,  and  was 
gesticulating  in  a  particular  way  with  his  arms, 
while  Dr.  Schmitz  stood  looking  on.  He  then 
said  that  Theodore  had  left  the  room,  and  after  a 
while  that  he  had  returned ;  then  that  Theodore 
was  jumping  about  {  and,  being  asked  about  Dr. 
Schmitz,  declined  more  than  once  to  say,  not  liking 
to  tell,  as  he  said,  but  at  last  told  us  that  he  also 
was  jumping  about.  Lastly,  he  said  Dr.  Schmitz 
was  beating  his  son,  not  with  a  stick,  although  he 
saw  a  stick  in  the  room,  but  with  a  roll  of  paper. 
All  .this  did  not  occupy  more  than  seven  or  eight 
minutes;  and  when  Dr.  Schmitz  returned,  I  at 
once  gave  him  the  above  account  of  his  proceedings, 
which  he,  much  astonished,  declared  to  be  correct 
in  every  particular.  Here  thought-reading  was 
absolutely  impossible ;  for  neither  I,  nor  any  one 
present,  had  the  least  idea  of  what  Dr.  Schmitz 
was  to  do  ;  nor,  indeed,  had  Dr.  Schmitz  himself, 
till  I  suggested  it,  known  that  such  an  experiment 
was  to  be  tried.  I  am,  therefore,  perfectly  satisfied 
that  the  boy  actually  saw  what  was  done ;  for  to 
suppose  that  he  had  guessed  it  appears  to  me  a 
great  deal  more  wonderful." 

Major  Buckley  is  an  amateur  magnetist  of  great 
activity,  with  some  peculiarities  of  practice,  which 
need  not  be  dwelt  upon.  He  has  brought  142 
persons,  almost  all  of  the  upper  classes,  into  a  state 
of  lucidity.  A  favorite  experiment  with  him  is  to 
cause  gentlemen  to  purchase  a  quantity  of  those 
Duts  which  are  to  be  had  in  confectioners'  shops, 
having  mottoes  enclosed,  and  to  bring  these  to  his 
patient,  who  will  read  the  motto  within.  He  has 
nad  forty-four  persons  capable  of  performing  this 
feat.  '*  The  longest  motto  read  by  any  of  them 
was  one  containing  ninety-eight  words.  Many 
subjects  will  read  motto  after  motto  without  one 
mistake.  In  this  way  the  mottoes  contained  in  4860 
nutshells  have  been  read."  **  Sir  T.  Willshire 
took  home  with  him  a  nest  of  boxes  belonging  to 
Major  Buckley,  and  placed  in  the  inner  box  a  slip 
of  paper,  on  which  he  had  written  a  word.  Some 
days  later  he  brought  back  the  boxes,  sealed  up  in 
paper,  and  asked  one  of  Major  Buckley's  clairvoy- 
ants to  read  the  word.  Major  Buckley  made  passes 
over  the  boxes,  when  she  said  she  saw  the  word 
*  Concert.'  Sir  T.  Willshire  declared  that  she  was 
right  as  to  the  first  and  last  letters,  but  that  the 


word  was  different.  She  persisted,  when  he  told 
her  that  the  word  was  '  Correct.'  But  on  opening 
the  boxes,  the  word  proved  to  be  '  Concert.'  This 
case  is  very  remarkable ;  for,  had  the  clairvoyant 
read  the  word  by  thought-reading,  she  would  have 
read  it  according  to  the  belief  of  Sir  T.  Willshire, 
who  had  either  intended  to  write  '  correct,'  or,  in 
the  interval,  forgot  that  he  had  written  '  concert,' 
but  certainly  believed  the  former  to  be  the  word." 

Dr.  Gregory  publishes  a  letter  from  a  clergyman, 
regarding  a  poor  man  named  James  Smith,  residing 
at  Whalsey,  in  Shetland,  who  has  lately  been  at- 
tracting local  attention  as  a  clairvoyant.  The 
reverend  writer  went,  full  of  incredulity,  to  test 
the  reality  of  the  matter,  and,  most  unexpectedly  to 
himself,  was  forced  to  own  that  there  could  be  no 
deception  in  it.  **  One  evening,  after  he  had  been 
thrown  into  the  mesmeric  sleep,  my  friend  and 
fellow-traveller  asked  him  to  accompany  him  to  a 
certain  place  which  he  was  thinking  of,  but  the 
name  or  locality  of  which  he  did  not  mention,  nor 
in  the  least  hint  at.  The  clairvoyant  described  the 
house,  first  the  outside,  with  '  big  trees'  round  it, 
then  several  rooms  in  the  interior ;  and,  being 
directed  to  enter  a  particular  apartment,  which  was 
indicated  to  him  by  its  position,  he  described  the 
appearance  and  occupation  of  a  gentleman  and  two 
ladies  who  were  in  it ;  declared  that  he  saw  a  pio^ 
ture  over  the  mantelpiece  ;  and,  being  further  quee- 
tioned,  deponed  that  it  was  the  picture  of  a  man, 
and  that  there  was  a  name  below  it ;  and  being 
urged  to  read  the  name,  after  experiencing  some 
difficulty  with  the  penmanship,  he  affirmed  that  the 
last  word  of  the  name  was  *  Wood,^  which  he  slowly 
but  correctly  spelt.  The  house  was  near  Exlinburgh ; 
and  when  we  came  to  compare  notes,  on  our  return 
from  Shetland,  we  found  that  the  description  of  the 
individuals  in  the  room  at  the  time  had  been  quite 
correct ;  and  we  satw  over  the  mantelpiece  a  print 
of  the  Rev.  /.  /.  Wood,  of  Dumfries,  with  his  name 
written  below." 

The  narrator  continues — "  He  went  in  search  of 
Sir  John  Franklin,  and  found  the  ships  Erebus  and 
Terror,  spelling  the  name  of  each  on  the  stern  of 
the  vessel.  I  am  sorry  now  that  I  did  not  make 
such  full  and  explicit  inquiries  upon  this  subject  aa 
its  importance,  and  the  interest  attaching  to  it,  de- 
serve ;  or  as  it  would  have  been  proper  to  institute, 
in  order  to  compare  the  statements  of  this  clairvoy- 
ant with  those  of  others.  During  the  time  when  I 
had  him  in  hand,  my  experiments  were  almost 
entirely  of  a  kind  which  were  fitted  to^  be  conclusive 
upon  the  spot.  However,  I  heard  him  declare  that 
the  Erebus  was  fast  locked  up ;  that  those  on  board 
were  alive,  but  in  low  spirits ;  and  that,  in  answer 
to  his  inquiries,  they  said  that  they  had  little  hope 
of  making  their  escape.  He  affirmed  that  there 
was  water  for  a  certain  distance  round  the  Terror, 
but  that  she  was  not  clfea^  of  the  ice.  Of  course  I 
gave  no  opinion  as  to  the  correctness  of  these  reve- 
lations. The  date  when  they  were  made  was  about 
the  22d  of  August,  1850.  When  sent  to  these 
northern  regions,  and  as  long  as  he  was  kept  there, 
he  appeared  to  be  shivering  with  cold,  and  declared 
the  cold  to  be  intense." 

A  clairvoyant  girl,  of  humble  grade,  under  the 
care  of  Dr.  Haddock,  of  Leeds,  (her  name  is  given 

as  £ ,)  who  has  been  remarkably  successful  in 

many  cases  where  a  test  was  applicable,  had  a 
specimen  of  the  handwriting  of  Sir  John  Franklin 
submitted  to  her  in  the  course  of  the  winter  before 
last.  She  found  the  unfortunate  navigator  in  one 
of  two  vessels,  fixed  in  ice,  and  surrounded  with 
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walls  of  enow.  "  She  described,"  says  Professor 
Gregory,  '*  the  dress,  mode  of  life,  food,  &c.,  of 
the  crews.  She  saw  and  described  Sir  John,  and 
said  that  he  still  hoped  to  get  out,  but  was  much 
surprised  that  no  vessels  had  come  to  assist  him. 
She  frequently  spoke  of  his  occupations,  and  when 
asked  the  time  of  day,  found  it  either  by  looking  at 
a  timepiece  in  the  cabin,  or  by  consulting  Sir  John^s 
watch.  During  the  winter  and  spring  of  1849-50, 
and  part  of  the  summer  of  1850,  she  uniformly  in- 
dicated the  same  difference  of  time,  which  I  cannot 
at  present  give  precisely,  but  which  was  nearly 
seven  hours.  At  whatever  hour  she  was  magnet- 
ized and  sent  there,  she  always  made  the  same 
difference.  Nay  more,  when  the  time  there  was 
nine  or  ten  a.  m.,  (four  or  five  p.  m.  at  Bolton,)  she 
would  say  that  such  was  the  hour,  but  that  it  was 
•till  dark,  and  lights  were  burning  in  the  early 
part  of  summer.  Now,  it  is  quite  absurd  to  sup- 
pose that  this  totally  uneducated  girl  has  any  notion 
of  the  relation  of  longitude  to  time,  or  of  the  dif- 
ference between  an  arctic  day  and  one  in  our  lati- 
tude.    £ also,  being  shown  the  handwriting 

of  several  of  the  officers  of  the  expedition,  found 
and  described  them.  One  was  dead,  (shelled  as 
she  said,  when  she  was  asked.)  Another,  at  a 
later  period,  was  dangerously  frostbitten,  but  re- 
covered. She  said,  that  in  one  of  the  ships  the 
provisions  were  exhausted,  but  that  the  other  con- 
tained provisions.  She  described  the  fish,  seals, 
imd  other  animals  hunted  and  killed  for  food  and 
oil  by  the  crews.  Of,  or  rather  to,  one  officer  she 
•aid  that  he  was  the  doctor,  although  not  dressed 
like  a  doctor,  but,  like  the  rest,  in  skins ;  that  he 
was  a  first-rate  shot,  and  was  fond  of  killing  animals 
to  preserve  them.  (This  is  really  the  case  with 
Mr.  Goodsir,  whose  writing  she  was  then  examin- 
ing.) .  She  added  a  multitude  of  curious  details, 
for  which  I  have  no  space,  and  they  will  no  doubt 
be  published  by  Dr.  Haddock.  But  I  may  mention, 
that  on  a  Sunday  aAernoon,  in  February,  1850,  she 
said  it  was  about  ten  a.  m.  there,  and  described  the 
captain  (Sir  John)  as  reading  prayers  to  the  crew, 
who  knelt  in  a  circle,  with  Iheir  faces  upwards, 
looking  to  him,  and  appearing  very  sorrowful. 
She  even  named  the  chapter  of  St.  Mark's  gospel 
which  he  read  on  that  occasion.  She  also  spoke, 
on  one  occasion,  of  Sir  John  as  dejected,  which 
he  was  not  before,  and  said  that  the  men  tried  to 
cheer  him  up.  She  further  spoke  of  their  burning 
coarse  oil  and  fish  refuse  for  warmth,  and  drink- 
ing a  finer  oil  for  the  same  purpose.  All  this 
time  she  continued  to  give  the  same  difference  of 
time,  from  which  the  longitude  might  be  calcu- 
lated. This  time,  seven  hours,  or  nearly,  from 
Bolton,  gives  a  west  longitude  of  about  100°  to 
115°,  which  corresponds  very  well  with  the  proba- 
ble position  of  Sir  John.  &ut,  at  a  later  period, 
all  of  a  sudden  she  gave  a  difference  of  time  of 
somewhere  between  six  and  seven  hours,  indicating 
that  the  ships  had  moved  eastward.  She  was  not, 
after  this,  quite  so  uniform  in  the  difference  of  time 
as  before,  and  seemed  not  to  see  it  so  clearly ;  but 
she  persisted  that  they  had  moved  homeward  :  and, 
if  we  take  about  6^  hours  as  the  later  difference, 
this  would  indicate  a  longitude  of  about  97^  30'  W. 
After  this  change  she  also  said  that  Sir  John  had 
been  met  and  relieved,  and  has  always  since  then 
seen  three  ships,  which,  for  a  long  time  past,  are 
iaid  by  her  to  be  frozen  up  together.  The  last 
observation  of  which  I  have  heard,  17th  February, 
1851,  gave  a  longitude  of  lOl""  45^  W.    At  the 
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same  time,  from  Captain  Austin's  writing,  which 
has  also  been  frequently  tried,  she  gave  for  him  the 
longitude  of  95°  45'  W.  She  does  not  know  whose 
ship  it  is,  that,  according  to  her,  has  met  witli 
Franklin,  but  she  still  speaks  of  three  ships  to- 
gether.   I  should  add,  that  when  E has  been 

sent  there  at  such  an  hour  and  season  that  it  was 
night  in  those  latitudes,  she  has  quite  spontaneous- 
ly described  the  aurora  borealis,  which  she  onee 
saw,  as  an  arch,  rising  as  if  from  the  ground  at  one 
end,  and  descending  to  it  again  at  the  other.  From 
this  arch  colored  streamers  rose  upwards,  and  soma 
of  these  curved  backwards.  She  was  much  sur- 
prised and  delighted  with  it,  and  asked  if  that  was 
the  .country  the  rainbow  came  from.  She  had 
never  been  told  anything  whatever  about  the  aurora, 
and  knows  nothing  of  it.'* 

The  reader  will  appreciate  the  degree  of  confi- 
dence which  a  believer  in  clairvoyance  will  repoce 
in  this  interesting  vaticination,  when  he  learna 
what  is  said  to  have  been  accomplished  in  other 
cases  by  E .  Having  been  shown  the  hand- 
writing of  a  Mr.  W.  Willey,  and  his  friend  Mr. 
Morgan,  who  were  travelling  in  California,  she 
gave  an  account,  which  was  found  to  be  quite  cor- 
rect, of  their  persons  and  occupations,  and  of 
various  occurrences  connected  with  them.  She 
described  Mr.  Morgan  as  ill  of  a  fever,  and  as 
having  had  a  dream  regarding  his  wife  coming  to 
see  him.  She  also  said  that  he  had  fallen  over- 
board* All  of  these  particulars,  and  many  others, 
though  quite  unknown  at  the  time  in  England^ 
proved  true.  Sir  Walter  C.  Trevelyan,  Baronet, 
having  received  a  letter  from  a  lady  in  London,  in 
*'  which  the  loss  of  a  gold  watch,  supposed  to  have 
been  stolen,  was  mentioned,  sent  the  letter  to  Dr. 

Haddock,  to  see  whether  E could  trace  the 

watch.  She  very  soon  saw  the  lady,  and  described 
her  accurately.  She  also  described  minutely  the 
house  and  furniture,  and  said  she  saw  the  marks 
of  the  watch  (the  phrase  she  employs  for  the  traces 
lefl  .by  persons  or  things,  probably  luminous  to 
her)  on  a  certain  table.  It  had,  she  said,  a  gold 
dial-plate,  gold  figures,  and  a  gold  chain  with 
square  links ;  in  the  letter  it  was  simply  called  a 
gold  watch,  without  any  description.  She  said  it 
had  been  taken  by  a  young  woman,  whom  she 
described,  not  a  habitual  thief,  who  felt  alarmed 
at  what  she  had  done,  but  still  thought  her  mistress 
would  not  suspect  her.  She  added,  that  she  would, 
be  able  to  point  out  the  writing  of  the  thief.  On. 
this  occasion,  as  is  almost  always  the  case  with- 

EI ,  she  spoke  to  the  person  seen,  as  if  con- 

versinpr  with  her,  and  was  very  angry  with  her.. 
Sir  W.  Trevelyan  sent  this  information,  and  re- 
quested the  writing  of  all  the  servants  in  the  house' 

to  be  sent.    In  answer,  the  lady  stated,  that  E 's* 

description  exactly  applied  to  one  of  her  two  maids,^ 
but  that  her  suspicions  rested  on  the  other.     She 
also  sent  several  pieces  of  writing,  including  that 

of  both  maids.     E instantly  selected  that  of 

the  girl  she  had  described,  became  very  angry,  and 
said  :  *  You  are  thinking  of  pretending  to  find  the 
watch,  and  restoring  it,  but  you  took  it — you  know 
you  did.'  Before  Sir  W.  Trevelyan 's  letter,  con- 
taining this  information,  had  reached  the  lady,  he 
received  another  letter,  in  which  he  was  informed  i 
that  the  girl  indicated  as  the  thief  by  E—  had 
brought  back  the  watch,  saying  she  had  found  it. 
In  this  case  Sir  W.  Trevelyan  was  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  Bolton,  and,  even  had  he  been  presently 
he  knew  nothing  of  the  house,  the  watch,. or  th»- 
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paraons  concerned,  except  the  lady,  so  that,  even 
bad  he  been  in  Bolton,  and  beside  the  clainroyante, 
thought-reading  was  out  of  the  question.  I  have 
wen,  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Wslter,  all  the  letters 
which  passed,  snd  I  consider  the  esse  as  demon- 
strating the  existence  of  sympathetic  clairvoyance 
at  a  great  distance." 

It  chances,  that  while  this  article  was  in  prepar- 
ation, we  received  a  communication  containing  an 
account  of  a  domestic  experiment  in  clairvoyance, 
performed  under  the  care  of  a  gentleman  previously 
incredulous,  but  who  is  now  converted  to  adifl^ent 
way  of  thinking.  It  is  not  of  uncommon  interest 
in  itself;  perhaps  it  rather  falls  below  the  average 
in  this  respect ;  but  it  has  an  important  feature  in 
being  reported  by  a  gentleman  perfectly  known  to 
us,  and  who  is  also  pretty  generally  known  througli- 
out  a  large  district  in  the  south  of  Scotland  as  a 
•DMia  of  probity,  and  by  no  means  of  a  facile  charac- 
ter.    We  therefore  append  it : — 

**  Cleuchfoot,  April  21,  1861. 

**  A  young  lady,  Miss  M ,  being  here  on  a 

visit,  was  put  into  a  mesmeric  trance  by  a  young 

gentleman,  Mr.  W- ,  son  of  my  worthy  friend,  a 

clergyman  of  the  established  church.    Mr.  W 

then  asked  the  young  lady  to  accompany  him  to  the 
manse.  To  this  she  at  first  objected,  on  the  ground 
of  not  being  acquainted.  This  scruple  being  got 
over,  they  entered  a  carriage,  and  drove  off.  Mr. 
W then  said,  *  You  arc  in  the  manse  dining- 
room  ;  look  round,  and  tell  us  what  you  see.' 
She  replied,  *  I  see  the  minister  sitting  in  an  arm- 
chair by  the  fire,  and  doing  nothing.'  She  was 
then  asked  if  she  saw  any  other  person  in  the  room 

— she  said,  *  I  see  Mrs.  A sitting  sewing  at  the 

end  window.'  Asked  color  of  the  seam — she  said, 
*  White.'     Saw   no  other  person   in   the   room. 

Looked  round  acfain,  and  said,  *  Mrs.  A had 

left  the  room.'  Then  asked  if  she  saw  any  paint- 
ings in  the  room — she  said, '  Three.'     Mr.  W 


said,  *  Look  round  again  ;'  when  she  said, '  {  see 
other  two— five  in  all.'  She  said  she  saw  the  por- 
traits of  a  lady  and  gentleman  above  the  fireplace. 
Asked  to  read  the  name — she  said, '  The  duke.' 
Asked  what  duke — she  said,  '  Buccleuch.' 

*'  She  was  then  asked  to  read  the  name  at  the 
bottom  of  another  portrait — she  said,  'There  was 
a  mist  before  her  eyes,  she  could  not  read  ;  hut  it 
began  with  G.'  Asked  the  number  of  windows — 
she  said,  *  Two.'  Asked  the  color  of  the  window- 
curtains — she  said,  *  Red  ;'  the  color  of  the  table- 
cover  in  the  middle  of  the  room — she  said,  *  Red.' 
Asked  if  there  was  a  bookcase  in  the  room — she 
said,  *  Yes  ;  near  the  end  window.' 

'*  I  wrote  down  the  above  answers  as  they  were 
given,  in  presence  of  two  other  ladies  and  a  gentle- 
roan.     I  rode  to  the  manse  next  day,  in  company 

with  Mr.  W ,  (a  distance  of  four  miles,)  and 

after  a  rigorous  inquiry,  we  found  the  above 
answers  of  the  dairvoyante  accurate  to  the  very 
letter. 

**  Now  here  is  a  case  of  clairvoyance  liable  to 
no  possible  objection.  Collusion,  from  the  char- 
acter of  the  parties,  is  out  of  the  question ;  and 
from  the  circumstances,  impossible.  The  lady  had 
neyer  been  in  the  manse  but  once  when  a  girl ;  and 
when  out  of  the  mesmeric  state,  she  had  no  idea  of 
anything  which  the  house  contained.  It  is  worthy 
of  notice  that  the  red  table-cover  had  not  been  used 
except  for  some  time  that  forenoon,  and  was  not  on 
the  table  next  day  when  we  arrived.  Miss  M— 
knows  that  two  young  ladies  lived  in  the  manse, 


but  them  she  could  not  6e  made  to  see ;  and  they 
were  from  home,  unknown  to  the  dairvoyante. 

Walter  Tod." 

Dr.  Gregory  thinks  that  the  oracles,  and  many 
other  of  the  so-called  impostures  of  antiquity— 
second-sight  among  ourselves,  and  the  magic  mir- 
ror of  Dr.  Dee— may  yet  be  explained  *'  as  con* 
nected  with  animal  magnetism  in  some  of  its  innu- 
merable developments."  Assuming  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  spontsneous  clairvoyance  amongst 
us — that  is,  clairvoyance  without  the  use  of  exter- 
nal means  to  bring  it  on,  and  perhaps  the  result  of 
a  diseased  condition  of  the  nervous  system — it  is 
very  certain  that  such  a  person  in  early  super- 
stitious  ages  would  be  looked  upon  as  endowed 
with  supernatural  knowledge.  To  eke  it  out,  or 
mix  it  up  with  imposture,  and  convert  it  to  the 
support  of  a  religious  system,  would  slso  be  very 
natural.  If  the  facts  of  clairvoysnce  be  ever 
generally  admitted  as  scientific  truths,  it  will  be  a 
curious  consideration  that  such  things  may  be  more 
readily  embraced  in  a  snperstitiousthan  in  a  scien- 
tific age — science  thus  appearing  as  more  calculated 
to  limit  than  to  enlarge  the  bounds  of  knowledge. 
The  reason  is,  that  science,  from  its  own  peculiar 
methods,  tends  to  create  an  exclusive  favor  for 
things  perceptible  to  the  senses,  and  to  set  at 
nought,  if  not  utterly  condemn,  the  whole  range  of 
things  spiritual.  Here  we  find  ourselves  on  the 
borders  of  one  of  the  great  questions  of  our  time- 
one  which  threatens  to  lead  to  serious  collisions  ere 
many  years  go  about.  But  we  must  refrain  from 
speculation.  Suffice  it  that  we  bring  before  our 
readers  even  these  imperfect  illustrations  of  a 
curious  topic  of  the  day,  leaving  the  candid  lo 
inquire,  and  the  egotistic  to  rest  satisfied  that  they, 
without  any  inquiry,  know  a  great  deal  better  how 
things  really  stand  in  respect  of  animal  magnetism 
than  thuee  who,  having  seen,  now  believe. 

A  T&IB17TB  TO  THK  MxMORT  OF   Dr.    JOHHSON. — ^It 

is  not  generally  known  that  Dr.  Johnson  was  a  con- 
stant attendant  at  the  service  in  St  Clement  Danes 
Church,  in  one  of  the  pews  of  which  he  had  a  seat  for 
many  years.  The  ciroamstance  had  almost  been  for- 
gotten, when  the  present  churchwarden,  Mr.  Spencer, 
instituted  some  inquiries,  in  order  that  a  tablet  should 
be  placed  in  memory  of  the  great  lexicographer.  The 
result  was,  that  a  correspondence  took  place  between 
the  churchwarden  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Croly,  which 
clearly  established  the  fiict,  that  the  learned  doctor 
always  sat  in  No.  18  pew  in  the  north  gallery,  and 
against  the  large  pillar  at  the  end.  The  church- 
warden, the  late  churchwarden,  Mr.  Spillman,  and 
one  or  two  other  friends,  determined  that  the  pillar 
should  bear  a  testimonial  recording  the  interesting 
fiict ;  and  Dr.  Croly  was  requested  to  write  the 
inscription.  This  he  cordially  agreed  to,  and  on  a 
neat  brass  tablet,  in  the  place  and  on  the  pillar  above 
referred  to,  will  be  found  the  graoeftil  tribuUto  a 
great  man's  memory,  from  the  pen  of  the  eloquent 
rector  of  St.  Stephen's,  Walbrook,  Dr.  Croly  :^"  In 
this  pew  and  beside  this  pillar,  for  many  years  attended 
divine  service,  the  celebrated  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson, 
the  philosopher,  the  poet,  the  great  lexicographer,  the 
profound  moralist  and  chief  writer  of  his  time.  Bom 
1709  ;  died  1784.  In  the  remembrance  and  honor 
of  noble  fiiculties,  nobly  employed,  some  inhabitants 
of  the  parish  of  St.  Clement  Danes  have  placed  this 
slight  memorial,  A  D.  I85I.**  This  **  slight "  but 
lasting  memorial,  at  the  cost  of  the  chureh wardens, 
Mr.  Spencer,  Mr.  Spillman,  and  one  or  two  others, 
has  just  been  placed  on  the  great  pillar,  and  the  pew 
and  the  identical  seat  occupied  by  the  "profound 
mpraUst"  aie  objects  of  much  interest 
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Nervous  old  ladies,  dyspeptic  half-pay  offioeTS, 
suspicions  quidnuncs,  plot-dreading  diplomatists, 
and  grudging  rate-payers,  all  having  the  fear  of  the 
fortbcoming  industrial  invasion  before  their  eyes, 
are  becoming  very  anxious  respecting  the  adequate 
efficiency  of  the  London  Police.  Horrible  rumors 
are  finding  their  way  into  most  of  the  clubs ;  reports 
are  permeating  into  the  tea-partiesof  suburban  dow- 
agers which  darkly  shadow  forth  dire  mischief  and 
confusion,  the  most  insignificant  result  whereof  is 
to  be  (of  course)  the  overthrow  of  the  British  Con- 
stitution .  Conspiracies  of  a  comprehensive  charac- 
ter are  being  hatched  in  certain  back  parlors,  in 
certain  back  streets  behind  Mr.  Cantelo's  chicken 
establishment  in  Leicester  Square.  A  complicated 
web  of  machination  is  being  spun — we  have  it  on 
the  authority  of  a  noble  peer — ^against  the  integrity 
of  the  Austrian  empire,  at  a  small  coffee-shop  in 
Soho.  Prussia  is  bein^  menaced  by  twenty-four 
determined  Pules  and  Honveds  in  the  attics  of  a 
cheap  restaurateur  in  the  Haymarket.  Lots  are 
being  cast  for  the  assassination  of  Louis  Napoleon, 
in  the  inner  parlors  of  various  cigar  shops.  Amer- 
ica, as  we  learn  from  that  mighty  lever  of  the 
civilized  world,  the  *•  New  York  Weekly  Herald '* 
^at  whose  nod,  it  is  well  known,  kings  tremble 
on  their  thrones,  and  the  earth  shakes — is  of  opin- 
ion that  the  time  bids  fair  for  a  descent  of  Red 
Republicans  on  Manchester.  The  English  police- 
men have  been  tampered  with,  and  are  suborned. 
The  great  Mr.  Justice  Maule  can't  find  one  any- 
where. In  short,  the  peace  of  the  entire  continent 
of  Europe  may  be  considered  as  already  gone. 
When  the  various  conspiracies  now  on  foot  are 
ripe,  the  arnnes  of  the  disaffected  of  all  nations 
which  are  to  land  at  the  various  British  ports  under 
pretence  of  **  assisting"  at  the  Great  Glass  show, 
are  to  be  privately  and  confidentially  drilled  in 
secret  Champs  de  Afars,  and  armed  with  weapons, 
stealthily  abstracted  from  the  Tower  of  London ; 
while  the  metropolitan  police  and  the  guards,  both 
horse  and  foot,  will  fraternize,  and  (to  a  man)  pre- 
tend to  be  fast  asleep. 

Neither  have  our  prudent  prophets  omitted  to 
foretell  minor  disasters.  Gangs  of  burglars  from 
the  counties  of  Surrey,  Sussex,  and  Lancashire, 
are  also  to  fraternize  in  London,  and  to  **  rifle,  mob, 
and  plunder,"  as  uninterruptedly  as  if  every  roan's 
bouse  were  a  mere  Castle  of  Andalusia.  Pick- 
pockets— not  in  single  spies,  but  in  whole  battalions 
—are  to  arrive  from  Paris  and  Vienna,  and  are  to 
fall  into  compact  organization  (through  the  medium 
of  interpreters)  with  the  united  swell-mobs  o,f  Lon- 
don, Liverpool,  and  Manchester ! 

In  short,  it  would  appear  that  no  words  can  ex- 
press our  fearful  condition,  so  well  as  Mr.  Croak- 
er's in  "The  Good-Natured  Man."  "I  am  so 
frightened,"  says  he,  "  that  I  scarce  know  whether 
I  sit,  stand,  or  go.  Perhaps  at  this  moment  I  am 
treading  on  lighted  matches,  blazing  brimstone, 
and  barrels  of  gunpowder.  They  are  preparing  to 
blow  me  up  into  the  clouds.  Murder !  We  shaU 
be  all  burnt  in  our  beds  !" 

Now,  to  the  end  that  the  prophets  and  their  dis- 
ciples may  rest  quietly  in  thdr  beds,  we  have  be- 
nevolently abandoned  our  own  bed  for  some  three 
nights  or  so,  in  order  to  report  the  results  of  per- 
sonal inquiry  into  the  condition  and  system  of  the 
protective  police  of  the  metropolis : — the  detective 
police  has  been  already  described  in  the  first  volume 


of  '*  Hoosehold  Words."  If,  after  oor  details  of 
the  patience,  pnimptitude,  order,  vigilance,  zea), 
and  judgment,  which  wateh  over  the  peace  of  the 
huge  Babylon  when  she  sleeps,  the  fears  of  the 
most  apprehensive  be  not  dispelled,  we  shall  have 
quitted  our  pillow,  and  plied  our  pen  in  vain !  But 
we  have  no  such  distrust. 

Although  the  metropolitan  police  force  consists 
of  nineteen  superintendents,  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-four inspectors,  five  hundred  and  eighty-five 
sergeants,  and  four  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
ninety-seven  constables,  doing  duty  at  twenty-five 
stations ;  yet,  so  uniform  is  the  order  of  proceeding 
in  all,  and  so  fairly  can  the  description  of  what  is 
done  at  one  station  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  what 
is  done  at  tite  others,  that,  without  further  preface, 
we  shall  take  the  reader  into  custody,  and  convey 
him  at  once  to  the  police  station,  in  Bow  Street, 
Covent  Garden. 

A  policeman  keeping  watch  and  ward  at  the 
wieket  gives  us  admission,  and  we  proceed  down 
a  long  passage  into  an  outer  room,  where  there  is 
a  barrack  bedstead,  on  which  we  observe  Police-can* 
stable  Clark,  newly  relieved,  asleep,  and  snoring 
most  portentously-— a  little  exhausted,  perhaps,  fay 
nine  hours'  constant  walking  on  his  beat.  In  the 
right-hand  corner  of  this  room — which  is  a  bare 
room,  like  a  guard-house  without  the  drums  and 
muskets— is  a  dock,  a  space  railed  off^  for  prisoners ; 
opposite,  a  window  breast-high,  at  whif^h  an  in- 
spector always  presides,  day  and  night,  to  hear 
charges.  Passing  by  a  corner-door  into  his  office 
on  the  other  side  of  this  window,  we  find  it  much 
like  any  other  office — inky,  dull,  and  quiet — papers 
stuck  against  the  walls — perfect  library  of  old 
charges  on  shelves  overhead — stools  and  desks — tt 
hall-porter*s  chair,  little  used — gaslights — ^fire^— 
sober  clock.  At  one  desk  standa  a  policeman, 
duly  coated  and  caped,  looking  stiffly  over  his 
glazed  stock  at  a  handbill  he  is  copying.  Two  in- 
spectors sit  near,  working  away  at  a  great  rate 
with  noisy  pens  that  sound  like  little  rattles. 

The  clock  points  a  quarter  before  nine.  One  of 
the  inspectors  takes  under  his  arm  a  slate,  the 
night's  muster  roll,  and  an  orderly  book.  He  prce 
ceeds  to  the  yard.  The  gas  jet,  shining  from  the 
office  through  its  window,  and  a  couple  of  street 
lamps  indistinctly  light  the  place. 

On  the  appearance  of  the  inspecting  officer  in  the 
yard,  and  at  the  sound  of  the  word  **  Attention!" 
about  seventy  white  faces,  peering  out  above  half-ar 
dozen  parallel  lines  of  dark  figures,  fall  into  mili- 
tary ranks  in  **  open  order."  A  man  from  each 
section — a  sergeant — comes  forward  to  form  the 
staff'of  the  commanding  officer.  The  roll  is  called 
over,  and  certain  men  are  told  ofi^"  as  a  reserve,  to 
remain  at  the  station  for  any  exigencies  that  may 
arise.  The  book  is  then  opened,  and  the  inspector 
reads  aloud  a  seri^  of  warnings.  P.  C.  John 
Jones,  J.,  No.  202,  was  discovered  drunk  on 
duty  on  such  a  day,  and  dismissed  the  force.  Ser- 
jeant Jenkins  did  not  report  that  a  robbery  had  been 
complained  of  in  such  a  street,  and  is  suspended  for 
a  month.  The  whole  division  are  then  enlightened 
as  to  the  names,  addresses,  ages,  and  heights  of  all 
persons  who  have  been  **  missing"  from  a  radius  of 
fifteen  miles  from  Charing  Cross  (the  police  defini- 
tion of  the  metropolis)  since  tlie  previous  night ;  as 
to  the  colors  of  their  hair,  eyes,  and  clothes ;  as  to 
the  cut  of  their  coats,  the  fashion  and  material  of 
their  gowns,  the  shape  of  their  hats  or  bonnets,  and 
the  make  of  their  boots.  So  minute  and  definite 
are  all  these  personal  descriptions,  that  a  P.  C 
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(the  official  ellipsis  for  Police  Constable)  must  bo 
▼ery  sleepy,  or  unasually  dull  of  observation,  if,  in 
the  event  of  his  meeting  with  any  of  these  missing 
individuals,  he  does  not  put  them  in  train  of  restor- 
ation to  their  anxious  friends.  Lost  articles  of 
property  are  then  enumerated  and  described  with 
equal  exactness.  When  we  reflect  that  the  same 
routine  is  being  performed  at  the  same  moment  at 
the  head  of  every  police  regiment  or  division  in  the 
metropolis,  it  seems  extraordinary  how  any  thing 
or  person  can  be  lost  in  London.  Among  the  trifles 
enumerated  as  ^*  found,"  are  a  horse  and  cart,  a 
small  dog,  a  brooch,  a  baby,  and  a  firkin  of  butter. 
Emotion  is  no  part  of  a  policeman's  duty.  If 
felt,  it  must  be  suppressed  :  he  listens  as  stolidly  to 
the  following  account  of  the  baby,  as  to  the  history 
of  the  horse  and  cart,  the  little  dog,  the  •brooch, 
and  the  butter. 

S  DIVISION.  Found,  at  eight  and  a  quarter  P.  M., 
•  on  the  2nd  instant,  by  [a  gentleman  named], 
of  Bayham  Street,  Camden  Town,  on  the  step  of  his 
door,  the  body  of  a  new-born  Infant,  tied  up  in  a 
Holland  Bag.  Had  on  a  Calico  Bedgown  and  Muslin 
Gap,  trimmed  with  Satin  Ribbon.  Also  a  Note,  stating, 
*'  Any  one  who  finds  this  precious  burthen,  pay  him 
the  last  duties  which  a  Mother — much  in  distress  and 
trouble  of  mind — is  unable  to  do.  May  the  blessing 
of  God  be  on  you  !" 

The  book  is  closed.  The  mother,  "  much  in 
distress  and  trouble  of  mind,"  is  shut  up  with  it ; 
and  the  inspector  proceeds. to  make  his  inspection. 
He  marches  past  each  rank.  The  men,  one  by  one, 
produce  their  kit ;  consisting  of  lantern,  rattle,  and 
staflT.  He  sees  that  each  man  is  clean  and  properly 
provided  for  the  duties  of  the  night.  Returning  to 
his  former  station  amidst  the  sergeants,  he  gives 
the  word  "Close  up!" 

The  men  now  form  a  compact  body,  and  the 
sergeants  take  their  stand  at  the  head  of  their 
respective  ranks.  But,  before  this  eflicient  body 
of  troops  deploy  to  their  various  beats,  they  are 
addressed  by  the  superior  ofiicer  much  as  a  colonel 
harangues  his  regiment  before  going  into  action. 
The  inspector's  speech — sharp  and  pithily  delivered 
— is  something  to  this  eflfect : — 

**  Now,  men,  I  must  again  beg  of  you  to  be 
very  careful  in  your  examination  of  empty  houses. 
See  that  the  doors  arc  fast ;  and,  if  not,  search  for 
any  persons  unlawfully  concealed  therein.  Num- 
ber nineteen  section  will  allow  no  destitute  parties 
to  herd  together  under  the  Adelphi  arches.  Sec- 
tion number  twenty-four  will  be  very  particular  in 
insisting  on  all  gentlemen's  carriages  [it  is  an 
opera  night]  keeping  the  rank,  close  to  the  kerb- 
stone, and  in  cautioning  the  coachmen  not  to  leave 
their  horses.  Be  sure  and  look  sharp  after  flower- 
girls.  Offering  flowers  for  sale  is  a  pretence. 
The  girls  are  either  beggars  or  thieves;  but  you 
must  exercise  great  caution.  You  must  not  inter- 
fere with  them  unless  you  actually  hear  them 
asking  charity,  or  see  them  trying  pockets,  or 
engaged  in  actual  theft.  The  chief  thing,  however, 
is  the  empty  houses ;  thieves  get  from  them  into 
the  adjoining  premises,  and  then  there  ^s  a  burglary. 
— 'Tention,  to  the  left  face,  march !" 

The  sections  march  oflfin  Indian  file,  and  the  in- 
spector returns  to  his  ofiice  by  one  door,  while  the 
half-dozen  '*  reserves"  go  into  the  outer  room  by 
another.  The  former  now  buttons  on  his  great- 
coat ;  and,  after  supper,  will  visit  every  beat  in  the 
division,  to  see  that  the  men  are  at  their  duties. 
The  other  inspector  remains,  to  take  the  charges. 

A  small  man,  who  gives  hb  name,  Mr.  Spills, 


(or  for  whom  that  name  will  do  in  this  place  as 
well  as  another,)  presents  himself  at  the  half-open 
window  to  complain  of  a  gentleman  now  present, 
who  is  stricken  in  years,  bald,  well  dressed,  staid 
in  countenance,  respectable  in  appearance,  and 
exceedingly  drunk.  He  gazes  at  his  accuser  from 
behind  the  dock,  with  lack-lustre  penitence,  as  that 
gentleman  elaborates  his  grievance  to  the  patient 
inspector ;  who,  out  of  a  tangle  of  digressions  and 
innuendoes  dashed  with  sparkling  scraps  of  club- 
room  oratory,  extracts — not  without  difficulty — ^the 
substance  of  the  complaint,  and  reduces  it  to  a 
charge  of  "drunk  and  disorderly."  The  culprit, 
it  seenne,  not  half  an  hour  ago — ^purely  by  accident 
— found  his  way  into  Craven  street,  Strand. 
Though  there  are  upwards  of  forty  doors  in  Craven 
street,  he  would  kick,  and  thump,  and  batter  the 
complainant's  door.  No  other  door  would  do. 
The  complainant  donH  know  why ;  the  delinquent 
don't  know  why;  nobody  knows  why.  No  en- 
treaty, no  expostulation,  no  threat,  could  induce 
him  to  transfer  his  favors  to  any  other  door  in  the 
neighborhood.  He  was  a  perfect  stranger  to  Mr. 
Spills;  yet,  when  Mr.  Spills  presented  himself 
at  the  gate  of  his  castle,  in  answer  to  the  thun- 
dering summons,  the  prisoner  insisted  on  finishing 
the  evening  at  the  domestic  supper-table  of  the 
Spills  family.  Finally,  the  prisoner  emphasized 
his  claim  on  Mr.  Spills'  hospitality  by  striking 
Mr.  Spills  on  the  mouth.  This  led  to  his  being 
immediately  handed  over  to  the  custody  of  a  P.  C. 

The  defendant  answers  the  usual  questions,  as  to 
name  and  condition,  with  a  drowsy  indiflerenos 
peculiar  to  the  muddled.  But,  when  the  inspector 
asks  his  age,  a  faint  ray  of  his  spirit  shines  through 
him.  What  is  that  to  the  police  ?  Have  they  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  census  ?  They  may  lock  him 
up,  fine  him,  put  him  in  jail,  woik  him  on  the 
tread-mill,  if  they  like.  All  this  is  in  their  power ; 
he  knows  the  law  well  enough,  sir;  but  theycanH 
make  him  tell  his:a{?e — and  he  won't — won't  do  it, 
sir  ! — At  length,  after  having  been  mildly  pressed, 
and  cross-examined,  and  coaxed,  he  passes  his  fin- 
gers through  the  few  gray  hairs  that  fringe  his  bald 
head,  and  suddenly  roars : 

**  Well,  then  : — Five-and-twenty  !" 

All  the  policemen  laugh.  The  prisoner — bu« 
now  triumphant  in  his  retort — checks  himself,  en- 
deavors to  stand  erect,  and  surveys  them  wi\h  defi- 
ance. 

"  Have  you  anything  about  you,  you  would  like 
us  to  take  care  ofl"  This  is  the  usual  apology  for 
searching  a  drunken  prisoner  :  searches  cannot  bs 
enforced  except  in  cases  of  felony. 

Before  the  prisoner  can  answer,  one  of  the  re- 
serves eases  him  of  his  property.  Had  his  adven- 
tures been  produced  in  print,  they  could  scarcely 
have  been  better  described  than  by  the  following 
articles : — a  pen-knife,  an  empty  sandwich-box,  s 
bunch  of  keys,  a  bird's-eye  handkerchief,  a  sov- 
ereign, fivepence  in  half-pence,  a  tooth-pick,  and  a 
pocket-book.  From  his  neck  is  drawn  a  watch- 
guard,  cut  through — no  watch. 

When  he  is  sober,  he  will  be  questioned  as  to 
his  loss;  a  description  of  the  watch,  with  its 
maker's  name  and  number,  will  be  extracted  from 
him ;  it  will  be  sent  round  to  every  station  ;  and,  by 
this  time  to-morrow  night,  every  pawnbroker  in  ths 
metropolis  will  be  asked  whether  such  a  watch  has 
been  offered  as  a  pledge.  Most  probably  it  will  bo 
recovered  and  restored  before  be  has  time  to  get 
tipsy  again — and  when  he  has,  he  will  probably 
lose  it  again. 
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**  When  shall  I  have  to  appear  before  the  magis- 
trate V  asks  ihe  prosecutor. 

**  At  ten  o'clock  to-morrow  morning," — and  so 
ends  that  case. 

There  is  no  peace  for  the  inspector.  During  the 
twenty-four  hours  he  is  on  duty,  his  window  is  con- 
stantly framing  some  new  picture.  For  some  min- 
utes, a  brown  face  with  bright  black  eyes  has  been 
peering  impatiently  from  under  a  quantity  of  tan- 
gled black  hair  and  a  slraw  hat  behind  Mr.  Spills. 
It  now  advances  to  the  window. 

'*  Have  you  got  eVr  a  gypsy  woman  here,  sir  V 

"  No  gypsy  woman  to-night." 

"  Thank'ee,  sir ;"  and  the  querist  retires  to 
repeat  this  new  reading  of  '*  Shepherds,  I  have  lost 
my  love,"  at  every  other  station-house,  till  he  finds 
her — and  bails  her. 

Most  of  the  constables  who  have  been  relieved 
from  duty  by  the  nine  o'clock  men  have  now  dropped 
in,  and  are  detailing  anything  worthy  of  a  report 
to  their  respective  sergeants.  The  sergeants  enter 
these  occurrences  on  a  printed  form.  Only  one  is 
presented  now : — 

P.  C.  67  reports  that,  at  6}  p.  v.,  a  boy,  named 
Philip  Isaac  was  knocked  down,  in  Bow  street,  by  a 
horse  belonging  to  Mr.  Parks,  a  Newsvender.  He 
was  taken  to  Charing  X  Hospital,  and  sent  home, 
slightly  bruised. 

The  inspector  has  not  time  to  file  this  document 
before  an  earnest-looking  man  comes  to  the  window. 
Something  has.  happened  which  evidently  causes 
him  more  pain  than  resentment. 

*'  I  am  afraid  we  have  been  robbed.  My  name 
is  Parker,  of  the  firm  of  Parker  and  Tide,  Uphol- 
sterers. This  afternoon,  at  three  o'clock,  our  clerk 
handed  to  a  young  man  who  is  our  collector,  (he  is 
only  nineteen,)  about  ninety-six  pounds,  to  take  to 
the  bank.  He  ought  to  have  been  back  in  about 
fifteen  minutes ;  but  he  had  n't  come  back  at  six 
o'clock.  I  went  to  the  bank  to  see  if  the  cash  had 
been  paid  in,  and  it  had  no/." 

**  Be  good  enough  to  describe  his  person  and 
dress,  sir,"  says  the  inspector,  taking  out  a  printed 
form  called  *'  a  route." 

These  are  minutely  detailed  and  recorded.  <'  Has 
he  any  friends  or  relatives  in  London  ?  " 

The  applicant  replies  by  describing  the  residence 
and  condition  of  the  youth's  father  and  uncle.  The 
inspector  orders  **  ninety-two,"  (one  of  the  re- 
serves) to  go  with  the  gentleman,  '^  and  see  what 
he  can  make  of  it."  The  misguided  delinquent's 
chance  of  escape  will  be  lessened  every  minute.  Not 
only  will  his  usual  haunts  be  visited  in  the  course 
of  the  night  by  ninety-two ;  but  his  description  will 
be  known,  before  morning,  by  every  police  officer 
on  duty.  This  route — which  is  now  being  copied 
by  a  reserve  into  a  book — will  be  passed  on,  pres- 
ently, to  the  next  station.  There,  it  will  again 
be  copied ;  passed  on  to  the  next ;  copied  ;  forwarded 
— and  so  on  until  it  shall  have  made  the  circuit  of 
all  the  naetropolitan  stations.  In  the  morning,  that 
description  will  be  read  to  the  men  going  on  duty. 
"  Long  neck,  light  hair,  brown  clothes,  low  crowned 
hat,"  and  so  on. 

A  member  of  the  E  division  throws  a  paper  on 
the  window-sill,  touches  his  hat,  exclaims,  '*  Route, 
air!"  and  departs. 

The  routes  are  coming  in  all  night  long.  A 
lady  has  lost  her  purse  in  an  omnibus.  Here  is  a 
description  of  the  supposed  thief— a  woman  who 
sat  next  to  the  lady — and  here  are  the  dates  and 
numbers  of  the  bank  notes,  inscribed  on  the  paper 


with  exactness.  On  the  back,  is  an  entry  of  the 
hour  at  which  the  paper  was  received  at,  and  sent 
away  from,  every  station  to  which  it  has  yet  been. 
A  reserve  is  called  in  to  book  the  memnrandum ; 
and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  is  ofi"  with  it  to  the 
station  next  on  the  route.  Not  only  are  these 
notices  read  to  the  men  at  each  relief,  but  the  moat 
important  of  them  are  inserted  in  the  **  Police 
Gazette,"  the  especial  literary  organ  of  the  force, 
which  is  edited  by  one  of  its  members. 

A  well-dressed  youth  about  eighteen  years  of 
age,  now  leans  over  the  window  to  bring  himself 
as  near  to  the  inspector  as  possible.  He  whispers 
in  a  broad  Scotch  accent : 

*'  I  am  destitute.  I  came  up  from  Scotland  to 
find  one  Saunders  M'Alpine,  and  I  can't  find  him, 
and  I  have  spent  all  my  money.  I  have  not  a 
farthing  left.     I  want  a  night's  lodging." 

'*  Reserve !"  The  inspector  wastes  no  words  in 
a  case  like  this. 

"  Sir." 

*'  Go  over  to  the  relieving  ofiicer,  and  ask  him  to 
give  this  young  man  a  night  in  the  casual  ward." 

The  policemen  and  the  half-shamed  suppliant  go 
out  together. 

^'  That  is  a  genuine  tale,"  remarks  the  inspector. 

'*  Evidently  a  fortune-seeking  young  Scotchman,'* 
we  venture  to  conjecture,  *'  who  has  come  to  Lon- 
don upon  too  slight  an  invitation,  and  with  too 
slender  a  purse.  He  has  an  honest  face,  and  won't 
know  want  long.     He  may  die  lord  mayor." 

The  inspector  is  not  sanguine  in  such  cases. 
"  He  may^*^  he  says. 

There  is  a  great  commotion  in  the  outer  ofiice. 
Looking  through  the  window,  we  see  a  stout,  bust- 
ling woman,  who  announces  herself  as  a  complain- 
ant, three  female  witnesses,  and  two  policemen. 
This  solemn  procession  moves  towards  the  window ; 
yet  we  look  in  vain  for  a  prisoner.  The  prisoner 
is  in  truth  invisible  on  the  floor  of  the  dock,  so  one 
of  his  guards  is  ordered  to  mount  him  on  a  bench. 
He  is  a  handsome,  dirty,  curly-headed  boy,  about 
the  age  of  seven,  though  he  says  he  is  nine.  The 
prosecutrix  makes  her  charge. 

**  Last  Sunday,  sir,  (if  you  please,  sir,  I  keep  a 
cigar  and  stationer's  shop,)  this  here  little  creetur 
breaks  one  of  my  windows,  and  the  moment  after, 
I  loses  a  box  of  paints" — 

"Value!"  asks  the  inspector,  already  entering 
the  charge,  after  one  sharp  look  at  the  child. 

"Value,  sir?  Well,  I 'II  say  eight-pence.  Well, 
sir,  to-night  again,  just  before  shutting  up,  I  hears 
another  pane  go  smash.  I  looks  out,  and  I  seee 
this  same  little  creetur  a  running  aways.  I  rune 
aflerhim,  and  hands  him  over  to  the  police." 

The  child  does  not  exhibit  the  smallest  sign  of 
fear  or  sorrow.  He  does  not  even  whimper.  He 
tells  his  name  and  address,  when  asked  them,  in  a 
straightforward,  business-like  manner,  as  if  he  were 
quite  used  to  the  whole  proceeding.  He  is  locked 
up ;  and  the  prosecutrix  is  desired  to  appear  before 
the  magistrate  in  the  morning  to  substantiate  her 
charge. 

"  A  child  so  young,  a  professional  thief!" 

"  Ah !  These  are  the  most  distressing  cases  we 
have  to  deal  with.  The  number  of  children  brought 
here,  either  as  prisoners,  or  as  having  been  lost,  is 
from  five  to  six  thousand  per  annum.  Juvenile 
crime  and  its  forerunner — ^the  neglect  of  children 
by  their  parents — is  still  on  the  increase.  That  'a 
the  experience  of  the  whole  force." 

"  If  some  place  were  provided  at  which  neglected 
children  could  be  made  to  pass  their  time,  instead 
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of  in  the  market  and  stxeets— say  in  industrial 
achools  provided  by  the  nation-— javeoile  delinquency 
would  very  much  decrease?" — 

*'  I  believe,  sir,  (and  I  speak  the  sentiments,  of 
many  experienced  officers  in  the  force,)  that  it 
would  be  much  lessened,  and  that  the  expense  of 
such  establishments  would  be  saved  in  a  very  short 
lime  out  of  the  police  and  county  rates.  Let  alone 
morality  altogeiher.*' 

And  the  inspector  resumes  his  writing.  For  a 
little  while  we  are  left  to  think,  to  the  ticking  of 
the  clock. 

There  are  six  hundred  and  fiAy-six  gentlemen 
in  the  English  House  of  Commons  assembling  in 
London.  There  is  not  one  of  those  gentlemen  who 
may  not,  in  one  week,  if  he  choose,  acquire  as 
dismal  a  knowledge  of  the  hell  upon  earth  in  which 
he  lives,  in  regard  of  these  children,  as  this  in- 
vpector  has — as  we  have — as  no  man  can  by  possi- 
bility shut  out,  who  will  walk  this  town  with  open 
eyes  observant  of  what  is  crying  to  Goo  in  the 
etreets.  If  we  were  one  of  those  six  hundred  and 
fifty-six,  and  had  the  courage  to  declare  that  we 
know  the  day  must  come  when  these  children  must 
be  taken,  by  the  strong  hand,  out  of  our  shameful 
public  ways,  and  must  be  rescued — when  the  State 
must  (no  will,  or  will  not,  in  the  case,  but  must) 
take  up  neglected  and  ignorant  children  where- 
soever they  are  found,  severely  punishing  the  par- 
ents when  they  can  be  found,  too,  and  forcing 
them,  if  they  have  any  means  of  existence,  to  con- 
tribute something  towards  the  reclamation  of  their 
of&pring,  but,  never  again  entrusting  them  with 
the  duties  they  have  abandoned  ; — if  we  were  to  say 
this,  and  were  to  add  that  as  the  day  must  come, 
it  cannot  come  too  soon,  and  had  best  come  now — 
Red  Tape  would  rise  a^rainst  us  in  ten  thousand 
shapes  of  virtuous  opposition,  and  cocks  would  crow, 
and  donkeys  would  bray,  and  owls  would  hoot,  and 
strangers  would  be  espied,  and  houses  would  be 
counted  out,  and  we  should  be  satisfactorily  put  down. 
Meanwhile,  in  Aberdeen,  the  horror  has  risen  to 
that  height,  that  against  the  law,  the  authorities 
have  by  force  swept  their  streets  clear  of  these 
unchristian  objects,  and  have,  to  the  utmost  extent 
of  their  illegal  power,  successfully  done  this  very 
thing.  Do  none  of  the  six  hundred  and  fifty-six 
know  of  it — do  none  of  them  look  into  it — do  none 
of  them  lay  down  their  newspapers  when  they  read 
of  a  baby  sentenced  fur  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth, 
seventh,  time  to  imprisonment  and  whipping,  and 
ask  themselves  the  question,  **  Is  there  any  earthly 
thing  this  child  can  do  when  this  new  sentence  is 
fulfilled,  but  steal  again,  and  be  again  imprisoned 
and  again  flogged,  until,  a  precocious  human  devil, 
it  is  shipped  away  to  corrupt  a  new  world?*'  Do 
none  of  the  six  hundred  and  fifty-six  care  to  walk 
from  Charing  Cross  tu  Whitechapel— to  look  into 
Wentworth  street — to  stray  into  the  lanes  of  West- 
minster— to  go  into  a  prison  almost  within  the 
shadow  of  their  own  Vicioria  Tower — to  see  with 
their  eyes  and  hear  with  their  ears,  what  such 
childhood  is,  and  what  escape  it  has  from  being 
what  it  is?  Well !  Red  Tape  is  easiei^  and  tells 
for  more  in  blue  books,  and  will  give  you  a  com- 
mittee five  years  lung  if  you  like,  to  inquire  whether 
the  wind  ever  blows,  or  the  rain  ever  falls — and 
then  you  can  talk  about  it,  and  do  nothing. 

Our  meditations  are  suddenly  interrupted. 

*^  Here 's  a  pretty  business !"  cries  a  pale  man, 
in  a  breathless  hurry,  at  the  window.  **  Some- 
My  has  been  tampering  with  my  door-lock!'' 

'*  How  do  you  mean,  sir?" 


**  Why,  I  live  ronnd  the  comer,  and  I  had  been 
to  the  Play,  and  I  left  my  door  on  the  look,  (it  'a  m 
Chubb  !)  and  I  come  back,  and  the  lock  won't  act. 
It  has  been  tampered  with.  There  either  are,  or 
have  been,  thieves  in  the  place!" 

"Reserve!" 

"Sir!" 

"  Take  another  man  with  you,  and  a  oonple  ef 
ladders,  and  see  to  this  gentleman's  house." 

A  sallow,  anxious  little  man  rushes  in. 

"  O !  you  have  n't  seen  anything  of  such  a  thing 
as  a  black  and  tan  spaniel,  have  you  ?" 

"  Is  it  a  spaniel  dog  we  have  got  in  the  yardi" 
the  inspector  inquires  of  the  jailer. 

**  No,  sir,  it 's  a  brown  tarrier?" 

"  O !  It  can't  be  my  dog  then.  A  brown  tar- 
rier? O!  Good  night,  gentlemen!  Thank 
you." 

"Good  night,  sir." 

The  reserve  just  now  despatched  with  the  other 
man  and  the  two  ladders,  returns,  grnfiT-voioed  and 
a  little  disgusted. 

"  Well  ?  what 's  up  round  the  comer?" 

"  Nothing  the  matter  with  the  luck,  sir.  I 
opened  it  with  the  key  directly  !*' 

We  fall  into  a  doze  before  the  fire.  Only  one 
little  rattle  of  a  pen  is  springing  now,  for  the  other 
inspector  has  put  on  his  great  coat  and  gone  out.  to 
make  the  round  of  his  beat  and  look  after  his  men. 
We  become  aware  in  our  sleep  of  a  scuffling  on  the 
pavement  outside.  It  approaches,  and  becomes 
noisy  and  hollow  on  the  boarded  floor  within.  We 
again  repair  to  the  window. 

A  very  ill-looking  woman  in  the  dock.  A  very 
stupid  little  gentleman,  very  much  overcome  with 
liquor,  and  with  his  head  extremely  towzled,  en- 
deavoring to  make  out  the  meaning  of  two  immov- 
able policemen,  and  indistinctly  muttering  a  desire 
to  know  "  war  it 's  awr  abow." 

"  Well?"  says  the  inspector,  possessed  of  the 
case  in  a  look. 

"  I  was  on  duty,  sir,  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields 
just  now,"  says  one  of  the  policemen,  "  when  I  see 
this  gent" — 

Here,  "  this  gent,"  with  an  air  of  great  dignity, 
again  observes, "  Mirrer  Insperrer,  I  reqnesherknow 
war  it 's  awr  abow." 

"  We  '11  hear  you  presently,  sir.     Go  on  !" 

— ^"  when  I  see  this  gent,  in  conversation  again 
the  railings  with  this  woman.  1  requested  him  to 
move  on,  and  observed  his  watch-guard  hanging 
loose  out  of  his  pocket.  *  You  've  lost  your 
watch,'  I  said.  Then  I  turned  to  her.  *  And 
you  've  got  it,'  I  said.  ^  I  an't,'  she  said. '  Then 
she  said,  turning  to  him,  *  You  know  you  've  been 
in  company  with  many  others  to-night,  flower-girls, 
and  a  lot  more.'  '  I  shall  take  you^^  I  said,  *  any- 
how.' Then  I  turned  my  lantern  on  her,  and  saw 
this  silver  watch,  with  the  glass  broke,  lying  be- 
hind her  on  the  stones.  Then  I  took  her  into  cus- 
tody, and  the  other  constable  brought  the  gent 
along." 

"Jailer !"  says  the  inspeotor. 

"Sir!" 

"  Keep  your  eye  on  her.  Take  care  she  don't 
make  away  with  anything — and  send  for  Mrs. 
Green." 

The  accused  sits  in  a  corner  of  the  dock,  quite 
composed,  with  her  arms  under  her  dirty  shawl, 
and  says  nothing.  The  inspector  folds  a  charge  • 
sheet,  and  dips  his  pen  in  the  ink. 

"  Now,  sir,  your  name,  if  you  pleaae?' 
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"  Thai  can*t  be  yotir  name,  sir.  What  name 
does  he  say,  constable!*' 

The  second  constable  ''serioasly  inclines  his 
ear ;"  the  gent  being  a  short  man,  and  the  second 
constable  a  tall  one.  *'  He  says  his  name  *s  Bat, 
sir."     (Getting  at  it  after  a  good  deal  of  trouble.) 

"  Where  do  you  live,  Mr.  Bat?" 

•'  Lamber." 

"  And  what  are  you? — what  business  are  you, 
Mr.  Bat?" 

*'  Fesher,"  says  Mr.  Bat,  again  collecting  dig- 
nity. 

'* Profession,  is  it?  Very  good,  sir.  What's 
your  profession?" 

*'  SoUrrer,"  returns  Mr.  Bat. 

'*  Solicitor  of  Lambeth.  Have  you  lost  anything 
besides  your  watch,  sir?" 

**  1  am  nor  aware — lost — ^any — arrickle— pror- 
rery,"  says  Mr.  Bat. 

The  inspector  has  been  looking  at  the  watch. 

*'  What  do  you  value  this  watch  at,  sir?" 

"  Ten  pound,"  says  Mr.  Bat,  with  unexpected 
promptitude. 

**  Hardly  worth  so  much  as  that,  I  should 
think?" 

**Five  pound  five,"  says  Mr.  Bat.  "I  doro 
how  much.  I  'm  not  par-TicK-ler,"  this  word 
eosts  Mr.  Bat  a  tremendous  effort,  **abow  the 
war.     It 's  not  my  war.     It 's  a  frez  of  my." 

*'  If  it  belongs  to  a  friend  of  yours,  you  would  n't 
like  to  lose  it,  I  suppose?" 

**  I  doro,"  says  Mr.  Bat,  "  I  'm  nor  any  ways 
par-TicK-ler  abow  the  war.  It's  a  frez  of  my  ;" 
which  he  afterwards  repeats  at  intervals,  scores  of 
times  :  always  as  an  entirely  novel  idea. 

Inspector  writes.  Brings  charge-sheet  to  win- 
dow.    Reads  same  to  Mr.  Bat. 

**  You  charge  this  woman,  sir" — her  name,  age, 
and  address  have  been  previously  taken — **  with 
robbing  you  of  your  watch.  I  won't  trouble  you 
to  sign  the  sheet,  as  you  are  not  in  good  writing 
order.  You  '11  have  to  be  here  this  morning — it 's 
ttow  two — at  a  quarter  before  ten." 

'<  Never  get  up  'till  bar  par,"  says  Mr.  Bat, 
with  decision. 

'*  You  'U  have  to  be  here  this  morning,"  repeats 
the  inspector  placidly,  **  at  a  quarter  before  ten. 
If  you  don't  come  we  shall  have  to  send  fur  you, 
and  that  might  be  unpleasant.  Stay  a  bit.  Now, 
look  here.  I  have  written  it  down.  '  Mr.  Bat  to 
be  in  Bow  street,  quarter  before  ten.'  Or  I'll 
even  say,  to  make  it  easier  to  you,  a  quarter  past. 
There!  *  Quarter  past  ten.'  Now,  let  me  fold 
this  up  and  put  it  in  your  pocket ;  and  when  your 
landlady,  or  whoever  it  is  at  home,  finds  it  there, 
•he  '11  take  care  to  call  you." 

All  of  which  is  elaborately  done  for  Mr.  Bat. 
A  constable,  who  has  skilfully  taken  a  writ  out  of 
the  unconscious  Mr.  Bat's  pocket  in  the  mean  time, 
and  has  discovered  from  the  indorsement  that  he 
has  given  his  name  and  address  correctly,  receives 
instructions  to  put  Mr.  Bat  into  a  cab  and  send  him 
home. 

"  And,  constable,"  says  the  inspector  to  the  first 
man,  musing  over  the  watch  as  he  speaks,  '*  do  you 
go  back  to  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  and  look  about, 
and  you  'II  find,  somewhere,  the  little  silver  pin  be- 
longing to  the  handle.  She  has  done  it  in  the 
usual  way,  and  twisted  the  pin  right  out.'* 

**  What  mawrer  is  it?"  says  Mr.  Bat,  stagger- 
ing back  again,  *'  T'  morrow-mawrer !" 

'*  Not  to-morrow  morning.    This  morning." 
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TAis  mawrer?"  says  Mr.  Bat.     *<  How  can  it 
be  this  mawrer?     War  is  this  aur  abow  ?" 

As  there  is  no  present  probsbility  of  his  dis- 
covering ^<  what  it  is  all  about,"  he  is  conveyed  to* 
his  cab  ;  and  a  very  indignant  matron  with  a  very 
livid  (ace,  a  tremblins  lip,  and  a  violently  heaving 
breast,  presents  herself. 

'*  Which  I  wishes  to  complain  immediate  of 
pleeseman  forty-two  and  fifty  three,  and  insistes  on 
the  charge  being  took ;  and  that  I  will  substantiate 
before  the  magistrates  to-morrow  morning,  and 
what  is  more  will  prove,  and  which  is  saying  a 
great  deal,  sir!" 

*'  You  need  n't  be  in  a  passion,  you  know,  here, 
ma'am.     Everything  will  be  done  correct." 

*'  Which  I  am  not  in  a  passion  sir,  and  every- 
think  shah  be  done  correct,  if  you  please  !"  draw- 
ing herself  up  with  a  look  designed  to  freeze  the 
whole  division.  "  I  make  a  charge  immediate," 
very  rapidly,  *' against  pleesemen  forty-two  and 
fifty-three,  and  insistes  on  the  charge  being  took.". 

*^  I  can't  take  it  till  I  know  what  it  is,"  returns 
the  patient  inspector,  leanini^  on  the  window-sillt 
and  making  no  hopeless  effort,  as  yet,  to  write  it 
down.     "  How  was  it,  ma'am?" 

**  This  is  how  it  were,  sir.  I  were  standing  at 
the  door  of  my  own  'ouse." 

"  Where  is  your  house,  ma'am?" 

'^  When  is  my  house,  sir?"  with  the  freezing 
look. 

'*  Yes,  ma'am.  Is  it  in  the  Strand,  for  is;- 
stance?" 

'*  No,  sir,"  with  indignant  triumph.  '*  It  is  not 
in  the  Strand  !" 

"  Where  then,  ma'am  ?" 

**  Where  then,  sir?"  with  severe  sarcasm.  **  I 
ope  it  is  in  Doory  Lane." 

'*  In  Drury  Lane.  And  what  is  your  name« 
ma'am?" 

*'Afy  name,  sir?"  with  inconceivable  scorn. 
'*  My  name  is  Megby." 

"Mrs.  Megby?" 

"Sir,  I  ope  so!"  with  the  previous  sarcasm. 
Then,  very  rapidly,  '*  I  keep  a  coffee  house,  as  I 
will  substantiate  to-morrow  morning,  and  what  is 
more  will  prove,  and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal." 
Then,  still  more  rapidly,  "I  wish  to  make,  a 
charge  immediate  against  pleesemen  furty-two  and 
fifty-three!" 

*^  Well,  ma'am,  be  so  good  as  make  it." 

*'  I  were  standing  at  my  door,"  falling  of  a  sud* 
den  into  a  genteel  and  impressive  slowness,  *'  in 
conversation  with  a  friend,  a  gentleman  from  the 
country,  which  his  name  is  Henery  Lupvitch, 
jBs-quire — " 

'*  Is  he  here,  ma'am?" 

"  No,  sir,"  with  surpassing  scorn.  "  He  is  nti$ 
here !" 

"Well,  ma'am?" 

"  With  Henery  Lupvitch,  £!f-qu ire,  and  which  I 
had  just  been  hissuing  directions  to  two  of  my  ser- 
vants, when  here  comes  between  us»a  couple  of 
female  persons  which  I  know  to  be  the  commonest 
dirt,  end  pushed  against  me." 

"  Both  of  them  pushed  against  you?" 

"  No,  sir,"  with  scorn  and  triumph,  "  they  did 
not!  One  of  'em  pushed  against  me" — A  dead: 
stoppage,  expressive  of  implacable  gentility. 

"  Well,  ma*am — did  you  say  anything  then?" 

"  I  ask  your  parding.  Did  I  which,  sir  ?"  Ap 
compelling  herself  to  fortitude  under  great  provocsr 
tion. 
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"  Did  you  say  anything?*' 

**  I  ope  I  did.  1  says, '  How  dare  yon  do  that 
ma'am?'" 

'    Stoppage  again.     Expressive  of  a  severe  desire 
that  those  words  be  instantly  taken  down. 

'*  You  said  how  dare  you  do  that  ?" 

**  *  Nobody,*  "  continuing  to  quote  with  a  lofty 
and  abstracted  effort  of  memory,  '*  *  never  interfered 
with  you.'  She  replies,  *  That 's  nothing  to  you, 
ma'am.     Never  you  mind.*  " 

Another  pause,  expressive  of  the  same  desire  as 
before.     Much  incensed  at  nothing  resulting. 

*'  She  then  turns  back  between  me  and  Henery 
Lupvitch,  £!s-qnire,  and  commits  an  assault  upon 
me,  which  I  am  not  a  acquisition  and  will  not 
endoor  or  what  is  more  submit  to." 

What  Mrs.  Megby  means  by  the  particular  ex- 
pression that  she  is  not  an  acquisition,  does  not  ap- 
pear ;  but  she  turns  more  livid,  and  not  only  her 
lip  but  her  whole  frame  trembles  as  she  solemnly 
repeats,  **  I  am  not  a  acquisition." 

*'  Well,  ma'am.  Then  forty-two  and  fifty-three 
eame  up—" 

**  No  they  did  no/,  sir ;  nothink  of  the  sort ! — I 
called  'em  up." 

•*  And  you  said  ?" 

**  Sir?"  with  tremendous  calmness. 

"  You  said?"— 

**  Imade  the  obserwation^*^  with  strong  emphasis 
and  exactness,  **  *  I  give  this  person  in  charge  for 
assaulting  of  me.'  Forty-two  says, '  O  you  're  not 
hurt.  Don't  make  a  disturbance  he  re.'  Fifty-three 
likewys  declines  to  take  the  charge.  W'^liich," 
with  greater  rapidity  than  ever,  **  is  the  two 
pleesemen  I  am  here  to  appear  against ;  and  will 
be  here  at  nine  to-morrow  morning,  or  at  height  if 
needful,  or  at  sivin — hany  hour — and  as  a  ouse- 
holder  demanding  the  present  charge  to  be  regu- 
larly hentered  against  pleesemen  respectually  num- 
bered forty- two  and  fifty-three,  which  shall  be  sub- 
stantiated by  day  or  night  or  morning — which  is 
more — for  I  am  not  a  acquisition,  and  what  those 
pleesemen  done  sir  they  shall  answer  !" 

The  inspector — whose  patience  is  not  in  the 
least  affected — being  now  possessed  of  the  charge, 
reduces  it  to  a  formal  accusation  against  two 
P.  C.'s,  for  neglect  of  duty,  and  gravely  records  it 
in  Mrs.  Megby's  own  words — with  such  fidelity 
that,  at  the  end  of  every  sentence,  when  it  is  read 
over,  Mrs.  Me^by,  comparatively  softened,  repeats, 
*' Yes,  sir,  which  it  is  correct!"  and  afterwards 
signs,  as  if  her  name  were  not  half  long  enough 
for  her  great  revenge. 

On  the  removal  of  Mrs.  Megby's  person,  Mr. 
Bat,  to  our  great  amazement,  is  revealed  behind  her. 

'*  I  say!  Is  it  t'morrow  mawrer?"  asks  Mr. 
Bat  in  confidence. 

*'  He  has  got  out  of  the  cab,"  says  the  inspector, 
whom  nothing  surprises,  '*  and  will  be  brought  in, 
in  custody,  presently !  No.  This  morning. 
Why  don't  you  go  home  ?" 

**  This  mawrer!"  says  Mr.  Bat,  profoundly 
reflecting.  '*  How  car  it  be  this  mawrer.  It  must 
be  yesserday  mawrer." 

'*  You  had  better  make  the  best  of  your  way 
home,  sir,"  says  the  inspector. 

**  No  offence  is  interrer,"  says  Mr.  Bat.  **  I 
happened  to  be  passing — ^this  dirrertion — when — 
saw  door  open — kaymin.  It 's  a  frex  of  my — I  am 
nor — "  he  is  quite  unequal  to  the  word  particular 
now,  so  concludes  with  **  you  no  war  I  me ! — I  am 
aw  ri!  I  shall  be  here  in  the  mawrer!"  and 
stumbles  out  again. 


The  watch-stealer,  who  has  been  removed,  is 
now  brought  back.  Mrs  Green  (the  searcher) 
reports  t<i  have  found  upon  her  some  halfpence,  two 
pawnbroker's  duplicates,  and  a  comb.  All  pro- 
duced. 

'*  Very  good.  You  can  lock  her  np  now,  jailer. 
— What  does  she  say?" 

**  She  says  can  she  have  her  comb  sir?" 

"  Oh,  yes.  She  can  have  her  comb.  Take  it !" 
And  away  she  goes  to  the  cells,  a  dirty,  unwhole- 
some object,  designing,  no  doubt,  to  comb  herself 
out  for  the  magisterial  presence  in  the  mom* 
ing. 

'*  0 !  please  sir,  you  have  got  two  French  ladies 
here,  in  brown  shot  silk?"  says  a  woman  with  a 
basket.  (We  have  changed  the  scene  to  the  Vine 
Street  Station  House,  but  its  general  arrangement 
is  just  the  same.) 

'*  Yes." 

"  Will  Tou  send  'em  in  this  fowl  and  bread  for 
supper,  please?" 

'*  They  shall  have  it.     Hand  it  in." 

**  Thank 'ee,  sir.     Good  night,  sir !" 

The  inspector  has  eyed  the  woman,  and  now 
eyes  the  fowl.  He  turns  it  up,  opens  it  neatly 
with  his  knife,  takes  out  a  little  bottle  of  brandy 
artfully  concealed  within  it,  puts  the  brandy  on  a 
shelf  as  confiscated,  and  sends  in  the  rest  of  the 
supper. 

What  is  this  very  neat  new  trunk  in  a  corner, 
carefully  corded  ? 

It  is  here  on  a  charge  of  "  drunk  and  incapable." 
It  was  found  in  Piccadilly  to-night,  (with  a  young 
woman  sitting  on  it,)  and  is  full  of  good  clothes, 
evidently  belonging  to  a  domestic  servant.  Those 
clothes  will  be  rags  soon,  and  the  drunken  woman 
will  die  of  gin,  or  be  drowned  in  the  river. 

We  are  dozing  by  the  fire  again,  and  it  is  past 
three  o'clock  when  the  stillness  (only  invaded 
at  intervals  by  the  head  voices  of  the  two  French 
ladies  talking  in  their  cell — no  other  prisonen 
seem  to  be  awake)  is  broken  by  the  complaints  of 
a  woman  and  the  cries  of  a  child.  The  outer  door 
opens  noisily,  and  the  complaints  and  the  cries 
come  nearer,  and  come  into  the  dock. 

"  What.'s  this?"  says  the  inspector,  putting  up 
the  window.     **  Don't  cry  there,  don't  cry  !" 

A  rough-headed  miserable  little  boy  of  four  or 
five  years  old  stops  in  his  crying  and  looks  frighir 
ened. 

'*  This  woman,"  says  a  wet  constable,  glistening 
in  the  gaslight,  **  has  been  making  a  disturbance 
in  the  street  for  hours,  on  and  ofif.  She  says  she 
wants  relief.  I  have  warned  her  off*  my  beat  over 
and  over  again,  sir  ;  but  it 's  of  no  use.  She  took 
at  last  to  rousing  the  whole  neighborhood." 

*'  You  hear  what  the  constable  says.  What  did 
yon  do  that  for?" 

*^  Because  I  want  relief,  sir." 

*<  If  you  want  relief,  why  don't  you  go  to  the 
relieving-ofllcer. " 

**  I  've  been,  sir,  God  knows ;  but  I  could  n't  get 
any.  I  have  n't  been  under  a  blessed  roof  for  three 
nights;  but  have  been  prowling  the  streets  the 
whole  night  long,  sir.  And  I  can't  do  it  any  more, 
sir.  And  my  husband  has  been  dead  these  eight 
months,  sir.  And  I  've  nobody  to  help  me  to  a 
shelter  or  a  bit  of  bread,  God  knows !" 

'*  You  have  n't  been  drinking,  have  you?" 

**  Drinking,  sir  ?     Me,  sir  ?" 

'*  I  am  afraid  you  have.  Is  that  your  own 
child  ?" 

O  yes,  sir,  he  's  my  child  !" 
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"  He  hasn't  been  with  you  in  the  streets  three 
nights,  has  he  V 

*'  No,  sir.  A  friend  took  him  in  for  me,  sir ; 
but  ct)uld  n*t  afford  to  keep  him  any  longer,  sir,  and 
turned  him  on  my  hands  this  afternoon,  sir." 

**  You  didnH  fetch  him  away  yourself,  to  have 
him  to  beg  with,  I  suppose?" 

**  O  no,  sir  !     Heaven  knows  I  did  n't,  sir !" 

**  Well !"  writing  on  a  slip  of  paper,  **  I  shall 
■end  the  child  to  the  workhouse  until  the  morning, 
and  keep  you  here.  And  then,  if  your  story  is  true, 
you  can  tell  it  to  the  magistrate,  and  it  will  be  in- 
quired into." 

*'  Very  well,  sir.  And  God  knows  I  '11  be 
thankful  to  have  it  inquired  into  !" 

"Reserve!" 

"Sir!" 

"  Take  this  child  to  the  workhouse.  Here  's 
fhe  order.  You  go  along  with  this  man,  my  little 
fellow,  and  they  '11  put  you  in  a  nice  warm  bed, 
and  give  you  some  breakfast  in  the  morning. 
There  's  a  good  boy !" 

The  wretched  urchin  parts  from  his  mother 
without  a  look,  and  trots  contentedly  away  with 
the  constable.  There  would  be  no  very  strong  ties 
to  break  here  if  the  constable  were  taking  him  to 
an  industrial  school.  Our  honorable  friend,  the 
member  for  Red  Tape,  voted  for  breaking  stronger 
ties  than  these  in  workhouses  once  upon  a  time. 
And  we  seem  faintly  to  remember  that  he  glorifi^ 
•himself  upon  that  measure  very  much. 

We  shiA  the  scene  to  Southwark.  It  is  much 
the  same.  We  return  to  Bow  Street.  Still  the 
same.  Excellent  method,  carefully  administered, 
vigilant  in  all  respects  except  this  main  one  : — pre- 
Tention  of  ignorance,  remedy  for  unnatural  neglect 
of  children,  punishment  of  wicked  parents,  inter- 
position of  the  state,  as  a  measure  of  human  policy, 
if  not  of  human  pity  and  accountability,  at  the  very 
•ource  of  crime. 

Our  inspectors  hold  that  drunkenness,  as  a  cause 
of  crime,  is  in  the  ratio  two  to  one  greater  than  any 
ether  cause.  We  doubt  if  they  make  due  allowance 
for  the  cases  in  which  it  is  the  consequence  or  com- 
panion of  crime,  and  not  the  cause ;  but  we  do 
not  doubt  its  extensive  influence  as  a  cause  alone. 
Of  the  seven  thousand  and  eight  hundred  charges 
entered  in  the  books  of  Bow  Street  station  during 
1850,  at  least  half  are  against  persons  of  both  sexes, 
for  being  "  drunk  and  incapable."  If  offences  be 
included  which  have  been  indirectly  instigated  by 
intoxication,  the  proportion  rises  to  at  least  seventy- 
five  per  cent.  As  a  proof  of  this,  it  can  be  demon- 
■trated  from  the  books  at  head-quarters  (Scotland 
Yard)  that  there  was  a  great  and  sudden  diminution 
of  charges  after  the  wise  measure  of  shutting  up 
public  houses  at  twelve  o'clock  on  Saturday  nights. 

Towards  five  o'clock,  the  number  of  cases  falls 
off,  and  the  business  of  the  station  dwindles  down 
to  charges  against  a  few  drunken  women.  We 
have  seen  enough,  and  we  retire. 

We  have  not  wearied  the  reader,  whom  we  now 
discharge,  with  more  than  a  small  part  of  our  ex- 
perience ;  we  have  not  related  how  the  two  respect- 
able tra<lesmen,  "  happening"  to  get  drunk  at  "  the 
house  they  used,"  first  fought  with  one  another, 
then  "  dropped  into"  a  policeman  ;  as  that  witness 
related  in  evidence,  until  admonished  by  his  in- 
spector concerning  the  queen's  English ;  nor  how 
one  young  person,  resident  near  Co  vent  Garden,  re- 
proached another  young  person  in  a  loud  tone  of 
voice  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  with  being 


"  a  shilling  minx"-^nor  how  that  young  person 
retorted  that,  allowing  herself  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment to  be  a  minx,  she  must  yet  prefer  a  claim  to 
be  a  pound  minx  rather  than  a  shilling  one,  and  so 
they  fell  to  fighting  and  were  taken  into  custody— 
nor  how  the  first  minx,  piteously  declaring  that  she 
had  "  left  her  place  without  a  bit  of  key,"  was 
consoled,  before  having  the  police-key  turned  npon 
herself,  by  the  despatch  of  a  trusty  constable  to 
secure  her  goods  and  chattels  from  pillage ;  nor 
how  the  two  smiths  taken  up  for  "  larking"  on  an 
extensive  scale,  were  sorely  solicitous  about  "  a 
centre-punch"  which  one  of  them  had  in  his  pocket ; 
and  which,  on  being  searched  (according  to  custom) 
for  knives,  they  expected  never  to  see  more ;  nor 
how  the  drunken  gentleman  of  independent  property 
— who,  being  too  drunk  to  be  allowed  to  buy  a  rail- 
way ticket,  and  being  most  properly  refused,  most 
improperly  "  dropped  into"  the  railway  authorities 
—complained  to  us,  visiting  his  cell,  that  he  was 
locked  up  on  a  foul  charge  at  which  humanity  re- 
volted, and  was  not  allowed  to  send  for  bail,  and 
was  tfus  the  bill  of  rights?  We  have  seen  that  an 
incessant  system  of  communication,  day  and  night, 
is  kept  up  between  every  station  of  the  force  ;  we 
have  seen,  not  only  crime  speedily  detected,  bat 
distress  quickly  relieved  ;  we  have  seen  regard 
paid  to  every  application,  whether  it  be  an  inquiry 
aAer  a  gypsy  woman,  or  a  black-and-tan  spaniel,  or 
a  frivolous  complaint  against  a  constable  ;  we  have 
seen  that  everything  that  occurs  is  written  down, to 
be  forwarded  to  head-quarters;  we  have  seen  an 
extraordinary  degree  of  patience  habitually  exer- 
cised in  listening  to  prolix  details,  in  relieving  the 
keicnel  of  a  case  from  its  almost  impenetrable  husk ; 
we  have  seen  how  impossible  it  is  for  anything  of 
a  serious,  of  even  an  unusual,  nature  to  happen 
without  being  reported ;  and  that,  if  reported,  addt* 
tional  force  can  be  immediately  supplied  from  each 
station ;  where  from  twenty  to  thirty  men  are  al- 
ways collected  while  off  duty.  We  have  seen  that 
the  whole  system  is  well,  intelligently,  zealously 
worked ;  and  we  have  seen,  finally,  that  the  addi- 
tion of  a  few  extra  men  will  be  all-sufficient  for  any 
exigencies  which  may  arise  from  the  coming  influx 
of  visitors. 

Believe  us,  nervous  old  lady,  dyspeptic  half-pay, 
suspicious  quidnunc,  plot-dreading  diplomatist,  yoa 
may  sleep  in  peace  !  As  for  you,  trembling  rate- 
payer, it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that,  after  what  yon 
have  read,  you  will  continue  to  pay  your  eightpenoe 
in  the  pound  without  a  grudge. 

And  if,  either  you  nervous  old  lady,  or  you  dia- 
peptic  half-pay,  or  you  suspicious  quidnunc,  or 
you  plot-dreading  diplomatist,  or  you  ungrudging 
rate-payer,  have  ever  seen  or  heard,  or  read  of,  a 
vast  city  which  a  solitary  watcher  might  traverse 
in  the  dead  of  night  as  ha  may  traverse  London, 
you  are  far  wiser  than  we.  It  is  daybreak  on  thia 
third  morning  of  our  vigil^-on,  it  may  be,  the  three 
thousandth  morning  of  our  seeing  the  pale  dawn  in 
these  hushed  and  solemn  streets.  Sleep  in  peace ! 
If  you  have  children  in  your  houses,  wake  to  think 
of,  and  to  act  for,  the  doomed  childhood  that  encir- 
cles you  out  of  doors,  from  the  rising  up  of  the  sun 
unto  the  going  down  of  the  stars,  and  sleep  in 
greater  peace.  There  is  matter  enough  for  real 
dread  there.  It  is  a  higher  cause  than  the  cause 
of  any  rotten  government  on  the  Continent  of  En- 
rope,  that,  trembling,  hears  the  Marseillaise  in 
every  whisper,  and  dreads  a  barricade  in  every 
gathering  of  men ! 
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From  Chamben*  JooroAL 
SCORESBT   THE   WHALER. 

A  VOLUME  of*'  Memorials  of  the  Sea,"  the  full 
litle  of  which  is  given  below,*  has  just  been  made 
pablic  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Scoresby,  who,  we  may 
presume,  raises  this  literary  monument  to  his 
parentis  memory  not  leas  for  example^s  sake,  than 
out  of  filial  affection  and  grateful  remembrance. 
The  author's  aim  has  been  to  present  a  faithful 
portraiture  of  his  progenitor,  to  show  us  what 
manner  of  ma'n  he  was ;  and  we  shall  endeavor  to 
transfer  a  sketch  of  the  picture  to  our  columns,  for 
the  edification  of  such  readers  as  are  interested  in 
the  study  of  human  effort  and  perseverance.  There 
ought  to  be  something  worth  reading  in  the  history 
of  a  man  whose  memoir  comprises  two  hundred  and 
thirty-two  pages. 

The  name  of  Scoresby,  it  appears,  is  limited  to 
one  or  two  families  in  the  north  of  England,  most 
of  whom  have  been  of  the  yeoman  class,  with  the 
reputation  of  good  citizens  and  worthy  members  of 
society.  There  are,  however,  two  or  three  excep- 
tions to  the  uniform  level ;  a  Walter  de  Scourby 
was  **  bayliffe  of  York"  in  1313 ;  another,  Thomas, 
was  lord  mayor  of  the  same  city  in  1463;  and  a 
second  Thomas  represented  it  in  Parliament  in  the 
leign  of  Edward  111.  So  much  for  ancestral  honors 
and  dignities ;  and  we  pass  to  the  individual  who 
more  immediately  claims  our  attention.  He  was 
born  in  May,  1760,  at  Nutholm,  about  twenty  miles 
from  Whitby ;  went  to  an  endowed  school  in  the 
adjoining  village  of  Cropton  during  the  fine  season 
only,  as  the  distance  was  considerable,  and  roads 
were  uncomfortable  in  winter.  Even  these  scanty 
ways  and  means  of  knowledge  were  cut  off  when 
William  Scoresby  grew  to  his  ninth  year ;  he  was 
then  placed  with  a  farmer,  and  underwent  the 
'*  rudiments"  of  agriculture  and  cattle-feeding.  In 
this  situation  he  plodded  on  for  more  than  ten  years, 
vntil  **  unpleasant  treatment"  caused  him  to  resent 
the  indignity  by  walking  to  Whitby,  and  binding 
himself  apprentice  to  a  Quaker  shipowner  for  three 
^€ars.  lie  then  went  to  his  father's  house,  and 
informed  his  parents  of  what  had  occurred,  and  re- 
turned forthwith  to  the  farm  to  fulfil  his  dutiea  until 
a  successor  should  be  appointed  to  his  place.  His 
next  care  was  to  set  to  work  on  such  studies  as 
might  be  useful  in  his  new  vocation,  and  so  employ 
the  interval  prior  to  the  aailing  of  the  ship  in  the 
spring  of  1780. 

Mr.  Scoresby  here  draws  a  parallel  between  his 
father  and  Captain  Cook ;  natives  of  the  same 
oounty,  both  began  life  with  farming  work,  though 
the  great  circumnavigator  was  afterwards  appren- 
ticed to  a  general  shopkeeper ;  in  which  service, 
having  been  unjustly  suspected  of  stealing  **  a  new 
and  fresh-looking  shilling"  from  his  master's  till, 
*'  he  determined,  if  he  could  get  permission  to  do 
80,  to  leave  his  employment  as  a  shopkeeper,  and, 
indulging  a  strongly-imbibed  prepossession,  turn  to 
the  sea."  The  result  is  well  known. 
^  According  to  agreement,  Scoresby  went  a  second 
time  to  Whitby,  in  February,  to  ratify  his  engage- 
ment; and,  finding  that  his  services  would  not  be 
required  before  April,  he  set  out  to  return  home  on 
foot  the  same  day,  being  desirous  of  losing  no  time 
from  his  studies.    Moce  than  half  the  road  lay 

*  Memorials  of  the  Sea.  My  Father :  being  Records 
of  the  Adventurons  Life  of  the  late  William  Scoresby, 
Esq.,  of  Whitby.  By  his  Son,  the  Rev.  W.  Scoresby, 
V^u,    London :  Longmans.    1861. 


I  across  a  wild ,  uninhabited  moorland  district.  Night 
had  set  in  when  a  furious  snow-storm  surprised 
him ;  all  traces  of  the  imperfect  track  were  speedily 
obliterated,  and  the  traveller  *'  could  neither  see  hia 
way  to  advance  nor  to  return."  In  this  uncertainty 
his  geometrical  knowledge  came  into  play.  *'  He 
had  observed  how  the  wind  first  asssiled  him,  with 
reference  to  the  direction  of  the  line  of  road,  which, 
fortunately  for  him,  like  the  roads  of  ancient  con- 
struction generally,  followed  a  steeple-chase  diree^- 
nesB,  regardless  of  hill  or  dale,  for  the  point  aimed 
at;  and,  by  adjusting  his  progress  on  the  samo 
angle,  in  respect  to  the  course  of  the  wind,  ht 
hoped  to  be  guided  in  his  now  perilous  undertaking." 
The  experiment  waa  fully  successful,  and  the  jour 
ney  finally  accomplished  in  aafety. 

Scoresby 's  sea-service  commenced  by  voyages  to 
Russia  ;  while  discharging  a  cargo  of  Memel  timber 
at  Portsmouth,  a  professional  grievance  made  him 
resolve  to  enter  on  board  the  Royal  George.  After^ 
wards,  when  that  vessel  went  down,  with  all  her 
crew,  he  regarded  his  having  changed  his  intention 
as  one  of  the  many  providences  of  which  he  had 
been  the  subject.  A  seaman^s  duties  were  not 
permitted  to  divert  him  from  the  pursuit  of  knowl- 
edge ;  what  he  learned  in  books  he  reduced  to  prao- 
tice,  keeping  the  ship's  reckoning  for  his  owa 
private  instruction.  He  suffered  much  from  the 
taunts  and  jeera  of  the  crew  for  refusing  to  share  in 
their  debasing  practices,  but  made  no  attempt  to 
retaliate  so  long  as  the  annoyance  was  confined  to 
words.  He  proved,  however,  on  fitting  occasion, 
that  he  could  defend  himself  from  personal  violence ; 
and,  so  great  was  his  strength,  that  his  two  aggres- 
sors were  effectually  bumbled.  He  was  fully  iiD- 
pressed  with  the  feeling  "  that,  under  the  blessing 
of  Providence,  to  which  he  distinctly  looked,  ho 
must  be  the  fabricator  of  his  own  fortune ;"  and  hia 
custom  was,  **  unless  he  could  find  a  somewhat 
like-minded  aspirant  after  a  better  position,  to  walk 
alone  on  the  main-deck  or  forecastle,  holding  com- 
panionahip  only  with  his  own  thoughts." 

In  moral  and  physical  qualities  such  as  these,  wo 
see  the  elements  of  success.  Scoresby's  habit  of 
keeping  the  reckoning,  and  the  greater  exactitude 
which  he  brought  into  the  methtxi,  once  saved  tiiio 
ahip  from  being  wrecked  in  foggy  weather  between 
Riga  and  Elsinore.  His  assertion  that  the  vessel 
was  off  the  island  of  Bornholm  caused  a  sharper 
look-out  to  be  kept.  Presently  breakers  were  seen 
ahead  ;  the  anchor  was  dropped,  but  **  just  in  time 
to  save  the  ship  from  destruction.  When  she  swung 
to  her  anchor,  it  was  in  four  and  a  half  fathoms' 
water.  The  breakers  were  close  by  the  stern,  and 
the  stern  not  above  twenty  fathoms  from  the  shore." 
This  manifestation  of  ability  on  the  part  of  an 
apprentice  excited  so  much  jealousy  and  ill-feelintf 
towards  him  from  the  officers,  that,  on  the  arriv^ 
of  the  vessel  in  the  Thames,  he  left  her,  and  en* 
pged  on  board  the  Speedwell  cutter,  bound  fot 
Gibraltar  with  stores. 

This  proceeding  led  to  a  new  course  of  adventure. 
While  on  the  voyage  in  October,  1781,  the  cutter 
was  captured  by  the  Spaniards,  and  the  whole  of 
her  crew  made  prisoners  of  war,  and  kept  in  du- 
rance at  St.  Lucar,  in  Andaluaia.  After  a  time,  the 
rigor  of  imprisonment  being  somewhat  relaxed,  and 
the  captives  permitted  to  fetch  water  without  a 
guard,  Scoresby  and  one  of  his  companions  con* 
trived  to  escape;  and  concealing  themselves  as 
much  as  possible  during  the  day,  and  guiding  their 
course  by  the  stara  at  night,  they  made  their  way 
direct  for  the  coast,  where  they  eventually  arrived 
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in  safety,  a  Aer  eocountenng  moch  risk  and  difficalty . 
Oil  a]l  occaflions,  when  they  had  to  ask  fur  assistance, 
they  found  the  women  ready  to  help  them  and  facili- 
tate their  escape,  sometimes  while  their  husbands 
had  gone  to  denounce  the  strangers.  By  a  fortunate 
coincidence  the  fugitives  arrived  on  the  coast  just 
as  an  English  vessel  of  war  was  about  to  sail  with 
an  exchange  of  prisoners.  By  the  connivance  of 
the  crew,  they  concealed  themselves  on  board  until 
the  ship  was  fairly  at  sea,  when  they  made  their 
Appearance  on  deck,  greatly  to  the  astonishment 
and  vexation  of  the  captain,  who  made  them  sign  a 
promise  to  pay  a  heavy  sum  fur  their  passage,  as  a 
punishment  for  their  intrusion.  In  the  iBay  of 
Biscay  a  formidable  gale  came  on.  The  two  in- 
truders refused  to  work,  on  the  plea  of  being  pas- 
sengers, unless  the  captain  destroyed  the  document 
exacted  from  them.  This  was  done ;  immediately 
the  two  sprang  up  the  rigging,  and,  before  long, 
Scoresby,  by  his  superior  seamanship,  had  brought 
the  reefing  of  sails  and  striking  of  masts  to  a  suc- 
cessful accomplishment,  and  by  his  example  cheered 
the  before  dispirited  crew,  who,  during  the  remain- 
der of  the  voyage,  were  observed  to  manifest  a 
**  higher  character*'  than  before. 

After  this,  Sooresby  married  the  daughter  of  a 
•mall  landed  proprietor  at  Cropton,  and  resided  with 
his  father  for  two  or  three  years,  assisting  in  the 
management  of  the  farm.  But  a  desire  for  more 
stirring  employment  made  him  again  turn  his  at- 
tention to  the  sea.  *  In  1785  he  jentered  as  seaman 
on  board  the  Henridta,  a  vessel  engaged  in  the 
whale-fishery,  at  that  time  an  important  branch  of 
the  trade  of  Whitby.  Here  the  general  good  con- 
duct and  ability  fur  which  he  was  remarkable 
gained  him  the  post  of  second  officer  and  specksion- 
eer  of  the  ship ;  a  technical  title  used  to  distinguish 
the  chief  harpuoner  and  principal  of  the  fishing 
operations.  In  1790  he  became  captain  of  the 
vessel,  greatly  to  the  mortification  and  jealousy  of 
his  brother  ufilcers,  who,  being  inconsiderately 
engaged  by  the  owner  to  go  out  on  the  first  voyage 
aoder  their  new  commander,  conducted  themselves 
BO  vexatiously  that  a  mutiny  broke  out.  '*  One  of 
the  men,  excited  by  his  companions'  clamors  and 
bis  own  dastardly  rage,  seized  a  handspike,  and 
aimed  a  desperate  blow,  which  naight  have  been 
fatal,  on  the  head  of  his  captain.  The  latter,  now 
roused  to  the  exertion  of  his  heretofore  unimagined 
strength  and  tact,  while  warding  the  blow  with  his 
hand,  disarmed  the  assailant,  and,  seizing  him  in  his 
athletic  arms,  actually  flung  him  headlong  among 
bis  associates,  like  a  quoit  from  the  hand  of  a 
player,  filling  the  whole  party  with  amazement  at 
his  strength  and  power,  and  for  the  moment  arrest- 
ing, under  the  infiuence  of  the  feeling,  the  unmanly 
pursuance  of  their  mutinous  purpose."  In  addition 
to  these  adveise  proceedings,  the  season  was  a  bad 
one,  and  the  Henrietta  returned  to  Whitby  without 
having  captured  a  single  whale. 

The  mortification  to  a  man  of  Scoresby*s  ardent 
character  was  extreme ;  to  guard  against  a  recur- 
rence of  a  similar  misadventure,  he  insisted  on 
engaging  the  whole  of  the  next  crew  and  officers 
himself,  and  carried  his  point,  notwithstanding  the 
opposition  of  the  owner.  The  advantageous  con- 
sequences of  this  measure  appeared  in  the  result  of 
the  voyage ;  **  no  less  than  eighteen  whales  were 
captured,  yielding  113  tuns  of  oil.*'  The  unusual 
importance  of  this  achievement  will  be  best  under- 
stoiod  from  the  fact,  that  six  and  a  half  whales  per 
year  had  previously  been  regarded  as  a  satisfactory 
werage.    Scoresby's  fifth  voyage  gave  a  *' catch'' 
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of  tweoty-five  whales,  the  pToceeds  being  153  tuna 
of  oil.  Such,  indeed,  were  his  ability  and  enter- 
prise, that  his  average  success  was  **  four  times  as 
great  as  the  usual  average  of  the  Whitby  whalers ; 
in  like  proportion  above  the  average  of  the  Hull 
whalers  during  the  previous  twenty  years;  and 
more  than  double  the  Hull  average  for  the  same 
actual  pericxl!"  These  successes,  which  excited 
no  small  amount  of  envy  and  hatred  in  some  quai^ 
ters,  spread  Scoresby's  fame  abroad  in  other  ports, 
and  produced  many  tempting  offers,  and  solicita- 
tions ;  but,  for  a  time,  chiefly  on  his  wife's  account, 
he  preferred  retaining  his  connection  with  Whitby. 

At  length,  in  1798,  he  accepted  an  engagement 
as  Captain  of  the  Dundee ,  a  vessel  much  larger  an4 
finer  than  the  Henrietta,  sailing  from  London. 
With  this  ship  he  brought  back  thirty-six  whales 
from  bis  first  voyage,  a  number  unprecedented  in 
the  annals  of  whale-fishery.  This  and  subsequent 
voyages  were  performed,  too,  more  rapidly  than 
usual,  whereby  the  greater  freshness  of  the  blubber 
when  brought  to  the  coppers,  produced  a  superior 
quality  of  oil.  On  one  of  the  voyages  in  the  Dunh 
dee  he  first  took  his  son,  then  a  lad  of  ten  years 
old,  (the  author  of  the  work  before  us,)  to  sea  with 
him.  At  that  period  armed  vessels  of  the  enemies 
of  Britain  cruised  in  the  North  Sea  A  few  days 
afler  leaving  England  a  ship  was  suddenly  observed 
bearing  down  so  as  to  intercept  the  track  of  the 
whaler.  Scoresby,  however,  had  anticipated  the 
possibility  of  such  an  occurrence ;  the  Dundee 
carried  twelve  eighteen-pounders,  besides  small 
arms,  and  a  well-selected  crew  of  sixty  men. 
Among  the  latter,  one  had  been  chosen  for  hie 
expertness  in  beating  the  drum,  and  another  for  his 
proficiency  ^'  in  winding  a  boatswain's  nail ;"  and 
with  all  these  means  and  appliances  a  surprise  was 
planned.  We  shall  leave  Mr.  Scoresby  to  tell  it 
in  his  own  words :  '*  The  men  on  deck,"  he  writes, 
"  were  laid  down  flat  on  their  faces.  My  father, 
coolly  walking  the  quarter-deck,  and  the  helmsman, 
engaged  in  his  office  of  steering,  were  the  only 
living  beings  who  could  be  discerned  from  the  deck 
of  the  assailant. 

**  Without  showing  any  colors  in  answer  to  onr 
English  ensign  waving  at  the  roizzen-peak,  the 
straager  came  down  to  within  short  musket-shot 
distance,  when  a  loud  and  unintelligible  roar  of  the 
captain  through  his  speaking-trumpet  indicated  the 
usual  demand  of  the  nation  or  denomination  of  our 
ship.  A  significant  wave  of  my  father's  hand 
served  instead  of  a  reply.  The  drum  beats  to 
quarters,  and  while  the  roll  yet  reverberates  around, 
the  shrill  sound  of  the  boatswain's  pipe  is  heard 
above  all.  And  whilst  the  hoarRO  voice  of  this 
oflker  is  y«t  giving  forth  the  consequent  orders, 
the  apparently  plain  sides  of  the  ship  become'  sud>* 
deoly  pierced ;  six  ports  on  a  side  are  simultane- 
ously raised,  and  as  many  untompioned  cannon, 
threatening  a  noore  serious-  bellowing  than  tliat  of 
the  now-astonished  captain's  trumpet-aided  voice, 
are  run  out,  pointing  ominously  toward  the  enemy's 
broadside ! 

'*  The  stratagem  was  oomplete ;  its  impression 
quite  perfect.  The  adversary  seemed  electrified. 
Men  on  the  enemy's  deck,  some  with  lighted 
matches  in  hand,  and  plainly  visible  to  us,  by 
reason  of  her  heeling  position  while  descending 
obliquely  from  the  windward,  were  seen  to  fall  flat, 
as  if  prostrated  by  our  shot:  the  guns,  pointed 
threateningly  at  as,  remained  silent ;  the  helm  flew 
to  port,  and  the  yards  to  the  wind,  on  our  opposit* 
tack  I  and  without  waiting  for  the  answer  to  hm 
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summons,  or  ventarin^  to  renew  his  attempt  oo 
SQch  a  formidable- looking  opponent,  he  suddenly 
hauled  off,  under  full  sail,  in  a  direction  differing 
by  some  six  points  from  that  hi  which  he  had  pre- 
Tiously  intercepted  our  track.*' 

According  to  a  long-continued  custom,  the  flens- 
ing, ur  cutting-up  of  a  whale  could  only  be  per- 
formed with  a  prescribed  number  of  incisions  and 
apparatus,  causing  much  loss  of  time  when  the  fish 
was  a  small  one.  Scoresby  had  oAen  remonstrated 
with  his  subordinates  on  this  hindering  process,  but 
in  vain.  At  last,  to  convince  them,  he  offered,  as 
a  challenge,  "  that  with  the  assistance  of  only  one 
third  part  of  the  available  crew,  he  would  go  on  a 
fish,  and  send  it  in  single-handed,  in  half  the  time 
occupied  by  the  four  or  six  harpooners,  with  the 
help  of  all  hands."  This  he  actually  performed. 
The  work  which  had  occupied  the  harpooners  and 
the  whole  of  the  crew  for  two  hours,  was  success- 
fully accomplished  **  in  almost  forty  minutes ;"  and, 
by  the  exercise  of  forethought  on  the  part  of  the 
ohief  operator,  the  assistants  were  not  kept  standing 
^idle  a  single  instant. 

Here  we  see  a  man  prompt  in  emergencies,  and 
ready  with  new  inventions  when  the  old  failed  to 
satisfy  him.  No  one  was  more  active  than  Scores- 
by in  pus(iing  his  way  into  the  ice  when  on  the 
whaling-grounds.  If  a  full  cargo  was  not  obtained, 
it  was  that  certain  natural  obstacles  were  insur- 
mountable by  ordinary  means,  not  that  energy  or 
perseverance  were  lacking  for  the  attempt.  Scores- 
by*s  spirit  of  enterprise  once  led  him  into  a  higher 
northern  latitude  than  any  other  on  record.  This 
was  in  the  year  1806,  he  being  then  in  command 
of  the  Resolution,  The  ship  had  been  worked 
through  the  ice  on  the  western  side  of  Spitsbergen 
as  far  as  77  degrees  north  latitude.  All  the  other 
whaling  vessels  were  left  behind  out  of  sight,  when 
the  adventurous  captain  determined  to  push  for  an 
open  sea  more  to  the  northwards,  the  existence  of 
which  he  considered  certain,  from  several  sagacious 
observations.  In  this  task  he  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  to  introduce  the  operation  of ''  sallying  the 
ship ;''  that  is,  swaying  her  from  side  to  side,  so  as 
to  facilitate  her  onward  motion  when  beset  by  ice. 
At  last,  aAer  extraordinary  labor,  the  open  sea  was 
entered — an  ocean  lake,  as  it  were,  of  vast  extent, 
surrounded  by  ice.  Here,  in  thirty-two  days,  a 
full  cargo  was  captured,  and  the  sea  explored  for  a 
distance,  in  a  direct  line,  of  300  miles — the  highest 
latitude  reached  being  81  degrees  30  minutes  north, 
not  more  than  510  miles  from  the  pole,  and  the 
furthest  northerly  point  ever  attained  by  sailing. 
Parry  went  beyond  it  in  1827,  but  in  boats  drawn 
over  the  ice ;  and  subsequent  navigators  have  been 
baffled  in  their  endeavors  to  penetrate  so  far  in  the 
same  direction. 

After  several  vojrages  in  the  Resolution,  Scoresby 
became  a  member  of  the  Greenock  Whale-fishing 
Company,  and  made  four  voyages  in  the  John, 
without  any  diminution  of  success — ^the  proceeds 
of  only  one  out  of  the  four  having  been  Jl  11,000. 
He  then  went  out  again  for  a  Whitby  firm ;  and  in 
1817  bought  the  Fame  on  his  own  account,  and 
made  with  her  A^e  voyages  to  the  north,  and  was 

Sreparing  for  a  sixth,  when  the  vessel  was  acci- 
entally  burnt  while  lying  at  the  Orkneys.  This 
event  caused  him  to  retire,  though  with  an  ample 
competence,  from  active  life.  He  had  been  thirty- 
six  years  a  mariner,  and  had  sailed  thirty  times  to 
the  Arctic  seas,  and  captured  533  whales—"  a 
greater  number  than  has  fallen  to  the  share  of  any 
other  individual  in  Europe — ^with  many  thousands 


of  seals,  some  hundreds  of  walruses,  very  many 
narwals,  and  probably  not  less  than  sixty  beare. 
The  quantity  of  oil  yielded  by  this  produce  was 
4664  tuns ;  of  whalebone,  about  240  tons  weight ; 
besides  the  skins  of  the  seals,  bears,  and  walruses, 
taken  ;"  the  money  value  of  the  whole  being  esti- 
mated, in  round  numbers,  at  J&200,000. 

Scoresby  lived  but  a  few  years  after  his  retirement* 
Subsequently  to  his  decease,  a  manuscript  was 
found  among  his  private  papers,  which  proves  him 
to  have  been  possessed  of' mechanical  genius,  as 
well  as  nautical  ability.  In  stature  he  was  tall  and 
athletic  ;  and  in  the  power  of  his  eye  he  exercised 
a  remarkable  control  over  liie  lower  animals,  and 
individuals  on  whom  he  wished  to  make  an  impres- 
sion. A  life  like  his  shows  that  there  is  no  path 
in  existence  wherein  superior  intelligence,  energy, 
and  moral  feeling  may  not  distinguish  themselves 
through  the  benefits  which  they  will  diffuse  around 
them.  Our  brief  sketch  of  him  may  be  considered 
as  complete,  when  we  add  that  he  held  "  Temper- 
ance to  be  the  best  physician.  Seriousness  the 
greatest  wisdom,  and  a  Good  Conscience  the  best 
estate.*' 

From  the  Morning  Chronicle,  80  Maj. 

DECREASE  OF  THE  POPULATION  OF  IRELAND. 

As  the  census  returns  of  localities  in  the  western 
snd  southern  counties  transpire,  it  appears  that  the 
present  decennial  enumeration  for  Ireland  is  likely 
to  exhibit  an  immense  falling  off  instead  of  a 
progressive  increase  in  the  population,  which  might 
have  been  expected  in  an  ordinary  state  of  society. 
I  have  already  noticed  some  instances  of  decrease, 
but  they  occurred  chiefly  in  midland  counties,  where 
the  famine  had  been  comparatively  light.  The 
Galway  Vindicator  givea  the  particulars  of  the  par- 
ish of  Annadawn,  in  that  county,  where  the  dimi- 
nution has  been  nearly  to  the  extent  of  one  half  the 
entire  population  ten  years  since.*  That  journal 
says: — 

In  the  year  1841  the  population  of  the  rural  parish 
of  Annadown  amounted  to  7,108  ;  in  1851  it  is  r^ 
duced  to  8,668,  leaving  a  decrease  of  8,445  souls,  la 
1841  there  were  864  families  in  the  parish  ;  in  1851 
there  are  only  454.  When  the  returns  shall  have  been 
completed,  we  are  certain  that  many  other  districts  in 
Connaught  will  exhibit  a  still  greater  decrease,  for 
Annadown  suffered  less  from  the  effects  of  famine  than 
many  other  portions  of  the  province. 

Progress  of  Emigration. — ^The  human  tide 
still  rolls  outward,  and  the  extent  of  the  emigra- 
tion is  causing  serious  concern  amongst  those  who 
think  it  will  lead  to  an  aggravation  of  the  evils  and 
difliculties  of  the  country.  Last  week  the  depart- 
ures from  Dublin  exceeded  those  of  any  previous 
week  since  the  opening  of  the  spring,  and  the  re- 
ports from  other  ports  mention  a  decided  increase 
in  the  rush  of  emigrants  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. On  Saturday  last  500  persons  proceeded  by 
one  vessel,  the  screw-steamer  Albatross,  from  Cork 
for  Liverpool,  to  take  shipping  for  America. 

The  Roteommon  Journal,  referring  to  the  whole- 
sale emigration  Arom  that  part  of  the  West,  says : — 
*'  This  county  is  nearly  depopulated.  Every  comfort 
able  farmer  and  able-bodied  laborer  has  either  gone, 
or  is  preparing  to  go,  to  America.  Day  after  day 
shoals  pass  through  this  town  on  their  way  to  a  coun- 
try where,  at  least,  they  will  be  able  to  '  earn  their 
bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow.'  The  emigrants 
direct  fh>m  Qalway,  fW>m  the  15th  of  February  to  the 
9th  of  May,  were  2,089,  who  left  in  sixteen  vessels, 
aU,  with  one  exoeption»  fbr  the  United  States." 
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From  "Poema  of  Early  Years,'*  br  a  Wrangler  of  Trinitj 
College,  Cambridge,  just  published  b/  Pickering,  Loodua. 

PUPIL   AND   TUTOR. 

Was  aber  1st  deine  Pflichl— die  Forderung  des  Tages. 

Goethe. 

P.    What  shall  I  do,  lest  life  in  silence  pass  ? 
T.  And  if  it  do, 

And  never  prompt  the  bray  of  noisy  brass, 

What  need'st  thou  rue  ? 
Remember  aye  the  ocean  deeps  are  mate. 

The  shallows  roar. 
Worth  is  the  ocean  ;  fame  is  but  the  bruit 
Along  the  shore. 

P.    What  shall  I  do  to  be  forever  known  ? 
T.  Thy  duty  ever. 

P.    This  did  full  many  who  yet  sleep  unknown. 
T.  Oh !  never,  never. 

Think'st   thou    perchance    that   they    remain 
unknown 
Whom  thou  know'st  not  ? 
By  angel  trumps  in  heaven  their  praise  is  blown. 
Divine  their  lot ! 


P.    What  shall  I  do  to  have  eternal  life  ? 
T.  Discharge  aright 

The  simple  dues  with  which  the  day  is  rife. 

Yea,  with  thy  might 
Ere  perfect  scheme  of  action  thou  devise. 

Will  life  be  fled  ; 
While  he  who  ever  acts  as  Conscience  cries. 
Shall  live,  though  dead. 


From  the  National  Era. 

WORDSWORTH. 
WBITTEN  ON  A  BULSE^\s±I  OF  HIS  MEH0IB8. 

Dear  friends,  who  read  the  world  aright, 
And  in  its  common  forms  discern 

A  beauty  and  a  harmony 
The  many  never  learn  ! 

Kindred  in  soul  of  him  who  found 
In  simple  flower  and  leaf  and  stone. 

The  impulse  of  the  sweetest  lays 
Our  Saxon  tongue  has  known, — 

Accept  this  record  of  a  life 

As  sweet  and  pure  as  calm  and  good. 
As  a  long  day  of  blandest  June 

In  geeea  field  and  in  wood. 

How  welcome  to  our  ears,  long  pained 
By  strife  of  sect  and  party  noise, 

The  brook-like  murmur  of  his  song 
Of  nature's  simple  joys  ! 

The  violet  by  its  mossy  stone, 
Tlie  primvoae  by  the  river's  brim. 

And  chance-sown  daffodil,  have  found 
Immortal  life  through  him. 

The  sunrise  on  his  breezy  lake, 
The  rosy  tints  his  sunset  brought, 

World-seen,  are  gladdening  all  the  vales 
And  mountain-peaks  of  thought 

Art  builds  on  sand  ;  the  works  of  pride 
And  human  passion  change  and  fall. 
But  that  which  shares  the  life  of  Qod, 
With  Him  surviveth  alL 

J.  G. 
2d  6th  month,  1851. 
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Leonard  had  been  about  six  weeks  with  his 
ancle,  and  those  weeks  were  well  spent.  Mr. 
Richard  had  taken  him  to  his  counting-house,  and 
initiated  him  into  business  and  the  mysteries  of 
double  entry;  and  in  return  for  the  young  man's 
readiness  and  zeal  in  matters  which  the  acute 
trader  instinctively  felt  were  not  exactly  to  his 
tastes,  Richard  engaged  the  best  master  the  town 
aflforded,  to  read  with  his  nephew  in  the  evening. 
This  gentleman  was  the  head-usher  of  a  large 
school — who  had  his  hours  to  himself  after  eight 
o'clock — and  was  pleased  to  vary  the  dull  routine 
of  enforced  lessons  by  instructions  to  a  pupil  who 
took  delightedly — even  to  the  Latin  grammar. 
Leonard  made  rapid  strides,  and  learned  more  in 
those  six  weeks  than  many  a  cleverish  boy  does  in 
twice  as  many  months.  These  hours  which  Leon- 
ard devoted  to  study,  Richard  usually  spent  from 
home — sometimes  at  the  houses  of  his  grand  ac- 
quaintances in  the  Abbey  Gardens,  sometimes  in 
the  reading-room  appropriated  to  those  aristocrats. 
If  he  stayed  at  home,  it  was  in  company  with  his 
head-cleric,  and  for  the  purpose  of  checking  his 
account-books,  or  looking  over  the  names  of  doubt- 
ful electors. 

Leonard  had  naturally  wished  to  communicate 
hb  altered  prospects  to  his  old  friends,  that  they  in 
turn  might  rejoice  his  mother  with  such  good 
tidings.  But  he  had  not  been  two  days  in  the 
house  before  Richard  had  strictly  forbidden  all  such 
correspondence. 

'*  Look  you,"  said  he,  *'  at  present  we  are  on  an 
•Kperiment — we  must  see  if  we  like  each  other. 


Suppose  we  don't,  you  will  only  have  raised  ex- 
pectations in  your  mother,  which  must  end  in  bitter 
disappointment ;  and  suppose  we  do,  it  will  be  time 
enough  to  write  when  something  definite  is  settled.'* 

**  But  my  mother  will  be  so  anxious — " 

'*  Make  your  mind  easy  on  that  score.  I  will 
write  regularly  to  Mr.  Dale,  and  he  can  tell  her 
that  you  are  well  and  thriving.  No  more  words, 
my  man — when  I  say  a  thing,  I  say  it."  Then, 
observing  that  Leonard  looked  blank  and  dissatis- 
fied, Richard  added,  with  a  good-humored  smile, 
**  I  have  my  reasons  for  all  this — you  shall  know 
them  later.  And  I  tell  you  what — if  you  do  as  I 
bid  you,  it  is  my  intention  to  settle  something 
handsome  on  your  mother  ;  but  if  you  don't,  devU 
a  penny  she  Ml  get  from  me." 

With  that,  Richard  turned  on  his  heel,  and  in  a 
few  moments  his  voice  was  heard  loud  in  objurgar 
tion  with  some  of  his  people. 

About  the  fourth  week  of  Leonard's  residence  at 
Mr.  Avenel's,  his  host  began  to  evince  a  certain 
change  of  manner.  He  was  no  longer  quite  so 
cordial  with  Leonard,  nor  did  he  take  the  same 
interest  in  his  progress.  About  the  same  period 
he  was  frequently  caught  by  the  London  butler 
before  the  looking-glass.  He  had  always  been  a 
smart  man  in  his  dress,  but  now  he  was  more 
particular.  lie  would  spoil  three  white  cravata 
when  he  went  out  of  an  evening,  before  he  could 
satisfy  himself  as  to  a  tie.  He  also  bought  a  Pee^ 
age,  and  it  became  his  favorite  study  at  odd  quar- 
ters of  an  hour.  All  Uiese  symptoms  proceeded 
from  a  cause,  and  that  cause  was — Woman. 
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The  first  people  at  Screwstown  were  indisputa- 
bly the  Pompleys.  Colonel  Pompley  was  grand, 
but  Mrs.  Pompley  was  grander.  The  colonel 
was  stately  in  right  of  his  military  rank  and  his 
services  in  India ;  Mrs.  Pompley  was  majestic  in 
right  of  her  connections.  Indeed,  Colonel  Pompley 
himself  would  have  been  crushed  under  the  weight 
of  the  dignities  which  his  lady  heaped  upon  him,  if 
he  had  not  been  enabled  to  prop  his  position  with 
"  a  connection'*  of  his  own.  He  would  never  have 
held  his  own,  nor  been  permitted  to  have  an  inde- 
pendent opinion  on  matters  arisUKsratic,  but  for  the 
well-sounding  name  of  his  relations,  **  the  Digbies.'' 
Perhaps  on  the  principle  that  obficuriiy  increases 
the  natural  size  of  objects,  and  is  an  element  of  the 
sublime,  the  colonel  did  not  too  accurately  define 
his  relations  the  '*  Bigbies  ;'*  he  let  it  he  casually 
understood  that  they  were  the  Digbies  to  be  found 
in  Debrett.  But  if  some  indiscreet  Vulgarian  (a 
favorite  word  with  both  the  Pompleys)  asked  point- 


blank  if  he  meant  **  my  Lord  Digby,"  the  colonel, 
a  lofty  air,  answered,  **  The   elder  branch, 


with 


»i 


sir."     No  one  at  Screwstown  had  ever  seen  these 
Digbies  ;  they  lay  amidst  the  Far — the  Recondite 
—even  to  the  wife  of  Colonel  Pompley *s  bosom. 
Now  and  then,  when  the  colonel  referred  to  the 
lapse  of  years,  and  the  uncertainty  of  human  afiec- 
tions,  he  would  say,  *'  When  yuung  Digby  and  I 
were  boys  together,"  and  then  add  with  a  sigh, 
'*  but  we  shall  never  meet  again  in  this  world. 
His  family  interest  secured  him  a  valuable  appoint- 
ment in  a  distant  part  of  the  British  dominions.'* 
Mrs.  Pompley  was  always  rather  cowed  by  the 
Digbies.     She  could  not  be  sceptical  as  to  this 
connection,  fur  the  coloners  mother  was  certainly 
a  Digby,  and  the  colonel  impaled  the  Digby  arms. 
JE^  revanche y  as  the  French  say,-  for  these  marital 
connections,  Mrs.  Pompley  had  her  own  favorite 
affinity,    which    she  specially  selected    from   all 
others  when  she  most  desired  to  produce  effect ; 
nay,  even  upon  ordinary  occasions,  the  name  rose 
spontaneously  to  her  lips — the  name  of  the  Honor- 
able M  rs.  M'Catchley.     Was  the  fashion  of  a  gown 
or  cap  admired,  her  cousin,  Mrs.  M*Catchley,  had 
just  sent  to  her  the  pattern  from  Paris.     Was  it  a 
question  whether  the  ministry  would  stand,  Mrs. 
M'Catcliley  was  in  the  secret,  but  Mrs.  Pompley 
had  been  requested  not  to  say.     Did  it  freeze,  **  my 
cousin,  Mrs.  M*Catchley,  had  written  word  that  the 
icebergs  at  the  Pole  were  supposed  to  be  coming 
this  way."    Did  the  son  glow  with  more  than 
usual  fervor,  Mrs.  M'Catchley  had  informed  her 
**  that  it  was  Sir  Henry  Halford*s  decided  opinitm 
that  it  was  on  account  of  the  cholera."    The  good 
people  knew  all  that  was  doing  at  London,  at  court, 
m  this  world — nay,  almost  in  the  other — thnmgh 
the  medium  of  the  Honorable  Mrs.  M'Catchley. 
Mrs.  M'Catchley  was,  moreover,  the  wittiest  crea- 
ture, the  dearest.     King  George  the  Fourth  had 
oresumed  to  admire  Mrs.  M*Catchley,  but  Mrs. 
M'Catchley,  though  no  prude,  let  htm  see  that  she 
was  proof  against  the  corruptions  of  a  throne.  So  long 
irad  the  ears  of  Mrs.  Pompley's  friends  been  filled 
with  the  renown  of  Mrs.  M'Catchley,  that  at  last 
Mrs.  M'Catchley  was  secretly  supposed  to  be  a 
myth,  a  creature  of  the  elements,  a  poetic  fiction 
of  Mrs.  Pompley*8.     Richard  Avenel,  however, 
though  by  no  means  a  credulous  roan,  was  an 
implicit  believer  in  Mrs.  M'Caichley.    He  had 
learned  that  she  was  a  widow — an  honorable  by 
birth,  an  honorable  by  marriage — liTiui;  on  her 


handsome  jointure,  and  refusing  offers  every  day 
that  she  so  lived.  Somehow  or  other,  whenever 
Richard  Avenel  thought  of  a  wife,  he  thought  of 
the  Honorable  Mrs.  M*Catchley.  Perhaps  that 
romantic  attachment  to  the  fair  invisible  preserved 
him  heart-whole  amongst  the  temptations  of  Screws- 
town.  Suddenly,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  Ab- 
bey Gardens,  Mrs.  M^Catchley  proved  her  identity, 
and  arrived  at  Col.  Pompley^s  in  a  handsome 
travelling-carriage,  attended  by  her  maid  and  foot^ 
man.  She  had  come  to  stay  some  weeks — a  tea- 
party  was  given  in  her  honor.  Mr.  Avenel  and 
his  nephew  were  invited.  Colonel  Pompley,  who 
kept  his  head  clear  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest 
excitement,  had  a  desire  to  get  from  the  corporation 
a  lease  of  a  piece  of  ground  adjoining  his  garden, 
and  he  no  sooner  saw  Richard  Avenel  enter,  than 
he  caught  him  by  the  button,  and  drew  him  into  a 
quiet  corner  in  order  to  secure  his  interest.  Leon- 
ard, meanwhile,  was  borne  on  by  the  stream,  till 
his  progress  was  arrested  by  a  sofa  table  at  which 
sat  Mrs.  M^Catchley  herself,  with  Mrs.  Pompley 
by  her  side.  For  on  this  great  occasion  the  hostess 
had  abandoned  her  proper  post  at  the  entrance, 
and,  whether  to  show  her  respect  to  Mrs.  M'Catch- 
ley,  or  to  show  Mrs.  M'Catchley  her  well  bred 
contempt  for  the  people  of  Screwstown,  remained 
in  state  by  her  friend,  honoring  only  the  elite  of 
Screwstown  with  introductions  to  the  illustrious 
visitor. 

Mrs.  M*Catch]ey  was  a  very  fine  woman — a 
woman  who  justified  Mrs.  Pompiey*s  pride  in  her. 
Her  cheek-bones  were  rather  high,  it  is  true,  but 
that  proved  the  purity  of  her  Caledonian  descent ; 
for  the  rest,  she  had  a  brilliant  complexion,  height- 
ened by  a  9aupcon  of  rouge — good  eyes  and  teeth  ; 
a  showy  figure,  and  all  the  ladies  of  Screwstown 
pronounced  her  dress  to  be  perfect.  She  might 
have  arrived  at  that  age  at  which  one  intends  to 
stop  for  the  next  ten  years,  but  even  a  Frenchman 
would  not  have  called  her  passie-^ih^i  is,  fur  a 
widow.  For  a  spinister  it  would  have  been  dif- 
ferent. 

Looking  round  her  with  a  glass,  which  Mrs. 
Pompley  was  in  the  habit  of  declaring  that  **  Mrs. 
M^Catchley  used  like  an  angel,'*  this  lady  suddenly 
perceived  Leonard  Avenel ;  and  his  quiet,  siroplo, 
thoughtful  air,  and  look  so  contrasted  with  tlie  stiff 
beaux  to  whom  she  had  been  presented,  that,  expe* 
rienced  in  ^shion  as  so  fine  a  personage  must  be 
supposed  to  be,  she  was  nevertheless  deceived  into 
whispering  to  Mrs.  Pompley — 

'*  That  young  man  has  really  an  air  distingui-^ 
who  is  he!" 

**  Oh,**  said  Mrs.  Pompley,  in  unaffected  sur- 
prise, *'  that  is  the  nephew  of  the  rich  Vulgarian  I 
was  telling  you  of  this  morning.'* 

'*  Ah  !    and  you  say  that  he  is  Mr.  Arundel's 
heir!" 
"  Avenel — not  Arundel — ^my  sweet  friend." 
"  Avenel  is  not  a  bad  name,"  said  Mrs.  M'Catch- 
ley.    **  But  is  the  uncle  really  so  rich  ?" 

'*  The  colonel  was  trying  this  very  day  to  guess 
what  he  is  worth  ;  but  he  says  it  is  impossible  to 
guess  it." 
'*  And  the  young  man  is  his  heir  !" 
''It  is  thought  80 ;  and  reading  for  college,  I 
hear.    They  say  he  is  clever." 

'*  Present  him,  my  love;  I  like  clever  people," 
said  Mrs.  M'Catchley,  falling  back  languidly. 

About  ten  minutes  afterwards,  Richard  Avenel, 
having  effected  his  aocape  from  the  colonel,  and  his 
gaae  being  tttxa«eted  towards  the  sofa  table  by  the 
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buzz  of  the  admiring  crowd,  beheld  his  nephew  in 
animated  conversation  with  the  long-cherished  idul 
of  his  dreams.  A  fierce  pang  of  jealousy  shot 
throagh  his  breast.  His  nephew  had  never  looked 
BO  handsome  and  so  intelligent ;  in  fact,  poor 
Leonard  had  never  before  been  drawn  oat  by  a 
woman  of  the  world,  who*  had  learned  how  to  make 
the  most  of  what  little  she  knew.  And,  as  jealousy 
operates  like  a  pair  of  bellows  on  incipient  flaroee, 
so,  at  first  sight  of  the  smile  which  the  fair  widow 
bestowed  upon  Leonard,  the  heart  of  Mr.  Avenel 
felt  in  a  blaze. 

He  approached  with  a  step  less  assured  than 
usual,  and,  overhearing  Leonardos  talk,  marvelled 
much  at  the  boy's  audacity.  Mrs.  M'Catchley  had 
been  speaking  of  Scotland  and  the  Waverley 
Novels,  about  which  Leonard  knew  nothing.  But 
he  knew  Burns,  and  on  Burns  he  grew  artlessly 
eloquent.  Burns  the  poet  and  peasant ;  Leonacd 
might  well  be  eloquent  on  him.  Mrs.  M'Catchley 
was  amused  and  pleased  with  his  freshness  and 
funvetSj  so  unlike  anything  she  had  ever  heard  or 
seen,  and  sffe  drew  him  on  and  on,  till  Leonard 
fell  to  quoting.  And  Richard  heard,  with  less 
respect  for  the  sentiment  than  might  be  supposed, 
that 

Rank  is  but  the  gninna  stamp. 
The  man  's  the  gowd  for  a'  that. 

"Well!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Avenel.  "Pretty 
piece  of  politeness  to  tell  that  to  a  lady  like  the 
Honorable  Mrs.  M'Catchley.  You  'U  excuse  him, 
ma'am." 

"Sir!"  said  Mrs.  M'Catchley,  startled,  and 
lifting  her  glass.  Leonard,  rather  confused,  rose, 
knd  oSered  his  chair  to  Richard,  who  dropped  into 
it.  The  lady,  without  waiting  for  formal  intro- 
duction, guessed  that  she  saw  the  rich  uncle. 

"  Such  a  sweet  poet — Burns!"  said  she,  drop- 
ping her  glass.  "  And  it  is  so  refreshing  to  find 
BO  much  youthful  enthusiasm,"  she  added,  pointing 
her  fan  towards  Leonard,  who  was  receding  fast 
among  the  crowd. 

-  "  Well,  he  is  youthful,  my  nephew — rather 
green !" 

"Don't  say  green!"  said  Mrs.  M'Catchley. 
Richard  blushed  scarlet.  He  was  afraid  he  had 
committed  himself  to  some  expression  low  and 
shocking.  The  lady  resumed,  **  Say  unsophisti- 
cated." 

^*  A  tarnation  long  word,"  thought  Richard ;  but 
he  prudently  bowed,  and  held  his  tongue. 

"  Young  men  nowadays,"  continued  Mrs. 
M'Catchley,  resettling  herself  on  the  sofa,  "  afiect 
lo  be  so  old.  They  don't  dance,  and  they  don't 
read,  and  they  don't  talk  much ;  and  a  great  many 
of  them  wear  toupcls  before  they  are  two-and- 
twenty  !" 

Richard  mechanically  passed  his  hand  through 
bis  thick  curls.  But  he  was  still  mute ;  he  was 
still  ruefully  chewing  the  cud  of  the  epithet  green. 
What  occult  horrid  meaning  did  the  word  convey 
to  ears  polite  ?     Why  should  he  not  say  "  green  1" 

"  A  very  fine  young  man,  your  nephew,  sir," 
resumed  Mrs.  M'Catchley. 

Richard  grunted. 

"And  seems  full  of  talent.  Not  yet  at  the 
University?  Will  he  go  ta  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge?" 

"  I  have  not  made  up  my  mind  yet,  if  I  shall 
aend  him  to  the  University  at  all." 

"  A  young  man  of  his  expectations !"  axclaimed 
Hra.  M'Catchley,  artfully. 


"Expectations!"  repeated  Richard,  firing  up. 
"  Has  the  boy  been  talking  to  yon  of  his  expeeta* 
tions?" 

"  No,  indeed,  sir.  But  the  nephew  of  the  rich 
Mr.  Avenel.  Ah,  one  hears  a  great  deal,  voa 
know,  of  rich  people ;  it  is  the  penalty  of  wealthi 
Mr.  Avenel!" 

Richard  was  very  much  flattered.  His  creat 
rose. 

"  And  they  say,"  continued  Mrs.  M'Catchley, 
dropping  out  her  words  very  slowly,  as  she  ad- 
justed her  blonde  scarf,  "  that  Mr.  Avenel  has  re* 
solved  not  to  marry." 

"The  devil  they  do,  ma^am  !"  bolted  out  Rich* 
ard,  gruffly ;  and  then,  ashamed  of  his  lapsus  lingiut^ 
screwed  up  his  lips  firmly,  and  glared  on  the  com- 
pany with  an  eye  of  indignant  fire. 

Mrs.  M'Catchley  observed  him  over  her  fan* 
Richard  turned  abrnptly,  and  she  withdrew  her 
eyes  modestly,  and  raised  the  fan. 

"  She's  a  real  beauty,"  said  Richard,  betwean 
his  teeth. 

The  fan  fluttered. 

Five  minutes  afterwarda,  the  widow  and  the 
bachelor  seemed  so  much  at  their  ease  that  Mrs. 
Pompley— who  had  been  forced  to  leave  her  friend, 
in  order  to  receive  the  Dean's  lady— could  scarcely 
believe  her  eyes  when  she  returned  to  the  sofa. 

Now,  it  was  from  that  evening  that  Mr.  Richard 
Avenel  exhibited  the  change  of  mood  which  I  have 
described.  And  from  that  evening  he  abstained 
from  taking  Leonard  with  him  to  any  of  the  partiea 
in  the  Abbey  Gardens. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

Some  days  aAer  this  memorable  soirie.  Colonel 
Pompley  sat  alone  in  his  drawing-room,  (which 
opened  pleasantly  on  an  old-fashioned  garden,)  ab- 
sorbed in  the  house  bills.  For  Colonel  Pompley 
did  not  leave  that  domestic  care  to  his  lady — perhaps 
she  was  too  grand  for  it.  Colonel  Pompley  with 
his  own  sonorous  voice  ordered  the  joints,  and  with 
his  own  heroic  hand  dispensed  the  stores.  In 
justice  to  the  colonel,  I  must  add — at  whatever  risk 
of  ofl^ence  to  the  fair  sex — that  there  was  not  a  house 
at  Screwstown  so  well  managed  as  the  Poropleys*; 
none  which  so  successfully  achieved  the  difllcult  art 
of  uniting  economy  with  show.  I  should  despair 
of  conveying  to  you  an  idea  of  the  extent  to  which 
Colonel  Pompley  made  his  income  go.  It  was  bet 
seven  hundred  a  year ;  and  many  a  family  contrive 
to  do  less  upon  three  thousand.  To  be  sure,  the 
Pompleys  had  no  children  to  sponge  upon  them. 
What  they  had  they  spent  all  on  themselves. 
Neither,  if  the  Pompleys  never  exceeded  their  in- 
come, did  they  pretend  to  live  much  within  it. 
The  two  ends  of  the  year  met  at  Christmas — jusit 
met,  and  no  more. 

Colonel  Pompley  sat  at  his  desk.  He  was  in 
his  well-brushed  blue  coat — ^buttoned  across  his 
breast — his  gray  trousers  fitted  tight  to  his  limbe, 
and  fastened  under  his  boots  with  a  link  chain.  Ha 
saved  a  great  deal  of  money  in  straps.  No  one 
ever  saw  Colonel  Pompley  in  dressing-gown  and 
slippers.  He  and  his  house  were  alike  in  order- 
always  fit  to  be  seen — 

From  mom  to  noon,  from  noon  to  dewy  eve  ; 

The  colonel  was  a  short  compact  man,  inclined 
to  be  stout — with  a  very  red  face,  that  seemed  not 
only  shaved,  but  rasped.  He  wore  his  hair  cropped 
close,  except  just  in  front,  where  it  formed  what 
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the  hatr*<Ire89er  called  a  feather ;  but  it  seemed  a 
feather  of  iron,  so  stiff* and  so  strong  was  it.  Firm- 
ness and  precision  were  emphatically  marked  on  the 
coloners  countenance.  There  was  a  resolute  strain 
on  his  features,  as  if  he  was  always  employed  in 
making  the  two  ends  meet ! 

So  he  sat  before  his  house-book,  with  his  steel 
pen  in  his  hand,  and  making  crosses  here  and  notes 
of  interrogation  there.  **  Mrs.  M'Catchley's 
maid,"  said  the  colonel  to  himself,  *'  must  be  put 
upon  rations.  The  tea  that  she  drinks!  Good 
heavens! — tea  again  !" 

There  was  a  modest  ring  at  the  outer  door. 
'*Too  early  for  a  visitor!*'  thought  the  colonel. 
*'  Perhaps  it  is  the  w^ater  rates." 

The  neat  man-servant — never  seen,  beyond  the 
offices,  save  in  grande  tenue,  plushed  and  powdered 
^-entered,  and  bowed. 

*'  A  gentleman,  sir,  wishes  to  see  you." 

''A  gentleman,"  repeated  the  colonel,  glancing 
towards  the  clock.  "  Are  you  sure  it  is  a  gentle- 
man?" 

The  man  hesitated.  "  Why,  sir,  I  ben*t  exactly 
gure ;  but  he  speaks  like  a  gentleman.  He  do  say 
he  comes  from  London  to  see  you,  sir." 

A  long  and  interesting  correspondence  was  then 
being  held  between  the  colonel  and  one  of  his  wife's 
trustees  touching  the  investment  of  Mrs.  Pompley's 
fortune.  It  might  be  the  trustee — nay,  it  must 
be.  The  trustee  had  talked  of  running  down  to  see 
him. 

''Let  him  come  in,"  said  the  colonel;  "and 
when  I  ring — ^sandwiches  and  sherry." 

"Beef,  sir?" 

"  Ham." 

The  colonel  put  aside  his  house-book,  and  wiped 
his  pen. 

In  another  minute  the  door  opened,  and  the  ser- 
Tant  announced 

"Mr.  Digby." 

The  colonePs  face  fell,  and  he  staggered  back. 

The  door  closed,  and  Mr.  Digby  stood  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  leaning  on  the  great  writing- 
table  for  support.  The  poor  soldier  looked  sicklier 
and  shabbier,  and  nearer  the  end  of  all  things  in 
life  and  fortune,  than  when  Lord  L'Estrange  had 
thrust  the  pocket-book  into  his  hands.  But  still 
the  servant  showed  knowledge  of  the  world  in  call- 
ing him  gentleman ;  there  was  no  other  word  to 
apply  to  him. 

"  Sir,"  began  Colonel  Pompley,  recovering 
himself,  and  wiih  great  solemnity,  "  I  did  not  ex- 
pect this  pleasure." 

The  poor  visitor  stared  round  him  dizzily,  and 
sunk  into  a  chair,  breathing  hard.  The  colonel 
looked  as  a  man  only  looks  upon  a  poor  relation, 
and  buttoned  up  first  one  trousers  pocket  and  then 
the  other. 

"  I  thought  you  were  in  Canada,"  said  the 
colonel  at  last. 

Mr.  Digby  had  now  got  breath  to  speak,  and  he 
■aid  meekly,  "  The  climate  would  have  killed  my 
ohild,  and  it  is  two  years  since  I  returned." 

**  You  ought  to  have  found  a  very  good  place  in 
England,  to  make  it  worth  your  while  to  leave 
Canada." 

"  She  could  not  have  lived  through  another  winter 
in  Canada — the  doctor  said  so." 

"  Pooh,"  quoth  the  colonel. 

Mr.  Digby  drew  a  long  breath.  "I  would  not 
oome  to  you.  Colonel  Pompley,  while  you  could 
think  that  I  came  as  a  beggar  for  myself." 


The  colonePs  brow  relaxed.  "  A  very  honof- 
able  sentiment,  Mr.  Digby." 

"  No;  I  have  gone  through  a  great  deal;  bat 
you  see,  colonel,"  added  the  poor  relation,  with  a 
faint  smile,  **  the  campaign  is  well-nigh  over,  and 
peace  is  at  hand." 

The  colonel  seemed  touched. 

"  Don't  talk  so,  Digby— I  don't  like  it.  You  an 
younger  than  I  am — nothing  more  disagreeable 
than  these  gloomy  views  of  things.  You  have  got 
enough  to  live  upon,  you  say — at  least  so  I  under> 
stand  you.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it ;  and,  indeed, 
I  could  not  assist  you,  so  many  claims  on  me.  So 
it  is  all  very  well,  Digby." 

**0h.  Colonel  Pompley,"  cried  the  soldier, 
clasping  his  hands,  and  with  feverish  energy,  "  I 
am  a  suppliant,  not  for  myself,  but  my  child !  I 
have  but  one — only  one — a  girl.  She  has  been  so 
good  to  me.  She  will  cost  you  little.  Take  her 
when  I  die ;  promise  her  a  shelter — a  home.  I  ask 
no  more.  You  are  my  nearest  relative.  I  hava 
no  other  to  look  to.  You  have  no  children  of  youx 
own.  She  will  be  a  blessing  to  yoft,  as  she  has 
been  all  upon  earth  to  me  !" 

If  Colonel  Pompley 's  face  was  red  in  ordinary 
hours,  no  epithet  sufficiently  rubicund  or  saiw 
guineous  can  express  its  color  at  this  appeal. 
'*  The  man  *s  mad,"  he  said  at  last,  with  a  tone  of 
astonishment  that  almost  concealed  his  wrath — 
**  stark  mad !  I  take  his  child  ! — lodge  and  board 
a  great,  positive,  hungry  child  !  Why,  sir,  many 
and  many  a  time  have  I  said  to  Mrs.  Pompley, 
*Tis  a  mercy  we  have  no  children.  We  could 
never  live  in  this  style  if  we  had  children — never 
make  both  ends  meet.  Child — the  most  ex- 
pensive, ravenous,  ruinous  thing  in  the  worid*-4i 
child  !" 

'*  She  has  been  accustomed  to  starve,'*  said  Mr. 
Digby,  plaintively.  ''  Oh,  colonel,  let  roe  sea 
your  wife.  Her  heart  I  can  touch — she  ia  a 
woman." 

Unlucky  father  !  A  more  untoward,  unseason- 
able request  the  Fates  coiild  not  have  put  into  bis 
lips. 

Mrs.  Pompley  see  the  Digbies !  Mrs.  Pompley 
learn  the  condition  of  the  colonel's  grand  connec- 
tions !  The  colonel  would  never  have  been  his 
own  man  again.  At  the  bare  idea,  he  felt  as  if  ha 
could  have  sunk  into  the  earth  with  shame.  In  his 
alarm  he  made  a  stride  to  the  door,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  locking  it.  Good  heavens,  if  Mrs.  Pompley 
should  come  in !  And  the  man,  too,  had  been  an- 
nounced by  name.  Mrs.  Pompley  might  hava 
learned  already  that  a  Digby  was  with  her  hus- 
band— she  might  be  actually  dressing  to  receiva 
him  worthily — there  was  not  a  moment  to  lose. 

The  colonel  exploded.  "  Sir,  I  wonder  at  your 
impudence.  See  Mrs.  Pompley !  Hush,  sir, 
hush ! — hold  your  tongue.  I  have  disowned  your 
connection.  1  will  not  have  my  wife — a  woman, 
sir,  of  the  first  family— disgraced  by  it.  Yes ;  you 
need  not  fire  up.  John  Pompley  is  not  a  man  to  be 
bullied  in  his  own  house.  I  say  disgraced.  Did 
not  you  run  into  debt,  and  spend  your  fortune? 
Did  not  you  marry  a  low  creature — a  vulgarian — 
a  tradesman's  daughter? — and  your  poor  father 
such  a  respectable  man — a  beneficed  clergyman  \ 
Did  not  you  sell  your  commission  ?  Heaven  knows 
what  became  of  the  money !  Did  not  you  turn  (I 
shudder  to  say  it)  a  common  stage-player,  sirf 
And  then,  when  you  were  on  your  last  legs,  did  I 
not  give  you  JC200  out  of  my  own  purse  to  f^n  to 
Canada?    And  now  here  you  are  again — and  ask 
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me,  with  a  coolness  that — that  takes^  away  my 
breath — takes  away — my  breath,  sir — ^to  proTide 
for  the  child  you  have  thought  proper  to  have  ; — ^a 
child  whose  connections  on  the  mother ^s  side  are 
of  the  most  abject  and  discreditable  condition. 
Leave  my  house,  leave  it — good  heavens,  sir,  not 
that  way  ! — ^this."  And  the  colonel  opened  the 
(rlass  door  that  led  into  the  garden.  **  I  will  let 
you  out  this  way.  If  Mrs.  Pompley  should  see 
you!"  And  with  that  thought  the  colonel  abso- 
lutely hooked  his  arm  into  his  poor  relation's  and 
hurried  him  into  the  garden. 

Mr.  Digby  said  not  a  word,  but  he  struggled 
ineffectually  to  escape  from  the  colonePs  arm  ;  and 
his  color  went  and  came,  came  and  went,  with  a 
quickness  that  showed  that  in  those  shrunken  veins 
there  were  still  some  drops  of  a  soldier^s  blood. 

But  the  colonel  had  now  reached  a  little  postern- 
door  in  the  garden  wall.  He  opened  the  latch, 
and  thrust  out  his  poor  cousin.  Then  looking 
down  the  lane,  which  was  long,  straight,  and  nar- 
row, and  seeing  it  was  quite  solitary,  bis  eye  fell 
upon  the  forlorn  man,  and  remorse  shot  through 
his  heart.  For  a  moment  the  hardest  of  all  kinds 
of  avarice,  that  of  the  genteel,  relaxed  its  gripe. 
For  a  moment  the  most  mtolerant  of  all  forms  of 
pride,  that  which  is  based  upon  false  pretences, 
hushed  its  voice,  and  the  colonel  hastily  drew  out 
his  purse.  '*  There,**  s^iid  he,  **that  is  all  I  can 
do  for  you.  Do  leave  the  town  as  quick  as  you 
can,  and  don*t  mention  your  name  to  any  one. 
Tour  father  was  such  a  respectable  man — beneficed 
clergyman  !** 

*'  And  paid  for  your  commission,  Mr.  Pompley. 
My  name ! — I  am  not  ashamed  of  it.  But  do  not 
fear  I  shall  claim  your  relationship.  No ;  I  am 
tahamed  of  you.'** 

The  poor  cousin  put  aside  the  purse,  still 
stretched  towards  him,  with  a  scornful  hand,  and 
walked  firmly  down  the  lane. 

Colonel  Pompley  stood  irresolute.  At  that  mo- 
ment a  window  in  his  house  was  thrown  open. 
He  heard  the  noise,  turned  round,  and  saw  his 
wife  looking^out. 

Colonel  Pompley  sneaked  back  through  the 
shrubbery,  hiding  himself  amongst  the  trees. 

CHAPTER    X. 

'*  Ill-luck  is  a  betise^*^  said  the  great  Cardinal 
Richelieu  ;  and  on  the  long  run,  I  fear,  his  emi- 
nence was  rifrht.  If  you  could  drop  Dick  Avenel 
and  Mr.  Dighy  in  the  middle  of  Oxford  Street — 
Dick  in  a  fustiun  jacket,  Digby  in  a  suit  of  super- 
fine— Dick  wiih  five  sliiilings  in  his  pocket,  Digby 
with  a  thousand  poui.ds — ^and  if,  at  the  end  of  ten 
years,  you  looked  up  your  two  men,  Dick  would 
be  on  his  road  to  a  fortune,  Digby — what  we  have 
seeu  him !  Yet  Digby  had  no  vice ;  he  did  not 
drink,  nor  gamble.  What  was  he,  then  ?  Help- 
less. He  had  been  an  only  son — a  spoiled  child — 
brought  up  as  *'  a  gentleman  ;"  that  is,  as  a  man 
who  was  not  expected  to  be  able  to  turn  his  hand 
to  anything,  lie  entered,  as  we  have  seen,  a  very 
expensive  regiment,  wherein  he  found  himself,  at 
his  father's  death,  with  X4000,  and  the  incapacity 
to  say  **No.'*  Not  naturally  extravagant,  but 
without  an  idea  of  the  value  of  money — the  easiest, 
gentlest,  best-tempered  man  whom  example  ever 
«ed  astray.  This  part  of  his  career  comprised  a 
Tory  common  history — the  poor  man  living  on 
equal  terms  with  the  rich.  Debt;  recourse  to 
usurers ;  bills  signed  sometimes  for  others,  renewed 
at  Xfireniy  per  cent ;  the  JC4000  melted  like  snow ; 
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pathetic  appeal  to  relations;  relations  have  chil* 
dren  of  their  own  ;  small  help  given  grudgingly, 
eked  out  by  much  advice,  and  coupled  with  condi- 
tions. Amongst  the  conditions  there  was  a  very 
proper  and  prudent  one — exchange  into  a  less  ex- 
pensive regiment.  Exchange  effected  ;  peace ; 
obscure  country  quarters ;  fTinui,  flute-playing,  and 
idleness.  Mr.  Digby  had  no  resources  on  a  rainy 
day — except  flute-playing ;  pretty  girl  of  inferior 
rank ;  all  the  officers  after  her ;  Digby  smitten ; 
pretty  girl  very  virtuous ;  Digby  forms  honorable 
intentions ;  excellent  sentiments ;  imprudent  mar- 
riage. Digby  falls  in  life;  coloneKs  lady  will  not 
associate  with  Mrs.  Digby;  Digby  cut  by  his 
whole  kith  and  kin ;  many  disagreeable  circum- 
stances in  regimental  life  ;  Digby  sells  out ;  love 
in  a  cottage  ;  execution  in  ditto.  Digby  had  been 
much  applauded  as  an  amateur  actor ;  thinks  of  the 
stage  ;  genteel  comedy — a  gentlemanlike  profes- 
sion. Iries  in  a  provincial  town,  under  another 
name ;  unhappily  succeeds ;  life  of  an  actor ; 
hand-to-mouth  life;  illness;  chest  affected;  Dig^ 
by*8  voice  becomes  hoarse  and  feeble ;  not  aware 
of  it ;  attributes  failing  success  to  ignorant  provin^ 
oial  public  ;  appears  in  London  ;  is  hissed  ;  returns 
to  provinces ;  sinks  into  very  small  parts ;  prison ; 
despair;  wife  dies;  appeal  again  to  relations;  a 
subscription  made  to  get  rid  of  him  ;  send  him  out 
of  the  country ;  place  in  Canada — superintendent 
to  an  estate,  J&150  a  year;  pursued  by  ill-luck; 
never  before  fit  for  business,  not  fit  now ;  honest  as 
the  day,  but  keeps  slovenly  accounts ;  child  cannot 
bear  the  winter  of  Canada ;  Digby  wrapped  up  in 
the  child  ;  returns  home  ;  mysterious  life  for  twc 
years;  child  patient,  thoughtful,  loving;  has 
learned  to  work ;  manages  for  father;  often  sup- 
ports him  ;  constitution  rapidly  breaking ;  thought 
of  what  will  become  of  his  child — worst  disease  of 
all.  Poor  Digby ! — Never  did  a  base,  cruel,  un- 
kind thing  in  his  life ;  and  here  he  is,  walking 
down  the  lane  from  Colonel  Pompley*s  house! 
Now,  if  Digby  had  but  learned  a  little  of  the 
world*s  cunning,  I  think  he  would  have  succeeded 
even  with  Colonel  Pompley.  Had  he  spent  the 
JCIOO  received  from  Lord  L'Esirange  with  a  view 
to  effect — had  he  bestowed  a  fitting  wardrobe  on 
himself  and  his  pretty  Helen;  had  he  stopped  at 
the  last  stage,  taken  thence  a  smart  chaise  and 
pair,  and  presented  himself  at  Colonel  Pompley *t 
in  a  way  that  would  not  have  discredited  the 
colonel's  connection,  and  then,  instead  of  praying 
for  home  and  shelter,  asked  the  colonel  to  become 
guardian  to  his  child  in  case  of  his  death,  I  have  a 
strong  notion  that  the  colonel,  in  spite  of  his 
avarice,  would  have  stretched  both  ends  so  as  to 
take  in  Helen  Digby.  But  our  poor  friend  had  no 
such  arts.  Indeed,  of  the  J^^lOO  he  had  already 
very  little  left,  for  before  leaving  town  he  had 
committed  what  Sheridan  considered  the  extreme 
of  extravagance — frittered  away  his  money  in  pay- 
ing his  debts ;  and  as  for  dressing  up  Helen  and 
himself — if  that  thought  had  ever  occurred  to  him, 
he  would  have  rejected  it  as  foolish.  He  would 
have  thought  that  the  more  he  showed  his  poverty, 
the  more  he  would  be  pitied — the  worst  mistake  a 
poor  cousin  can  commit.  According  to  Theophras- 
tus,  the  partridge  of  Paphlagonia  has  two  hearts ; 
so  have  most  men  ;  it  is  the  common  mistake  of  the 
unlucky  to  knock  at  the  wrmg  one. 

CHAPTER    XI. 

Mr.  Dioby  entered  the  room  of  the  inn  in  which  > 
he  had  left  Helen.    She  was  seated  by  the  window. 
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and  looking  out  wistfully  on  the  narrow  street,  per- 
haps at  the  children  at  play.  There  had  never 
heen  a  playtime  for  Helen  Digby.  She  sprang 
forward  as  her  father  came  in.  His  coming  was 
her  holiday. 

**  We  must  go  back  to  London/'  said  Mr.  Dig- 
by,  sinking  helplessly  on  the, chair.  Then,  with 
his  sort  of  sickly  smile — for  he  was  bland  even  to 
his  child — **  Will  you  kindly  inquire  when  the  first 
coach  leaves?" 

All  the  active  cares  of  their  careful  life  devolved 
upon  that  quiet  child.  She  kissed  her  father, 
placed  before  him  a  cough  mixture  which  he  had 
brought  from  London,  and  went  out  silently  to 
make  the  necessary  inquiries,  and  prepare  for  the 
journey  back. 

At  eight  o'clock  the  father  and  child  were  seated 
in  the  night-coach,  with  one  other  passenger~a 
man  muffled  up  to  the  chin.  After  the  first  mile, 
the  man  let  down  one  of  the  windows.  Though  it 
was  summer,  the  air  was  chill  and  raw.  Digby 
thivered  and  cnughed. 

Helen  placed  her  hand  on  the  window,  and,  lean- 
ing towards  the  passenger,  whispered  softly. 

**Eh!"  said  the  passenger,  '*draw  op  the 
windows?  You  have  got  your  own  window  ;  this 
is  mine.  Oxygen,  young  lady,*'  he  added  solemnly, 
"oxygen  is  the  breath  of  life.  Cott,  child  !'*  he 
continued,  with  suppressed  choler,  and  a  Welsh 
pronunciation,  '*  cott!  let  us  breathe  and  live.*' 

Helen  was  frightened,  and  recoiled. 

Her  father,  who  had  not  heard,  or  had  not  heeded, 
this  colloquy,  retreated  into  the  corner,  put  up  the 
collar  of  his  coat,  and  coughed  again. 

'*  It  is  cold,  my  dear,"  said  he  languidly  to  Hel> 
en. 

The  passenger  caught  the  word,  and  replied 
indignantly,  but  as  if  soliloquizing — 

'*  Cold — ugh  !  I  do  believe  the  English  are  the 
staffiest  people !  Look  at  their  four-post  beds ! — 
all  the  curtains  drawn,  shutters  closed,  board  before 
the  chimney — not  a  house  with  a  ventilator !  Cold 
— uffh!" 

The  window  next  Mr.  Digby  did  not  fit  well  into 
its  frame. 

**  There  is  a  sad  draught,"  said  the  invalid. 

Helen  instantly  occupied  herself  in  stopping  up 
the  chinks  of  the  window  with  her  handkercliief. 
Mr.  Di?by  glanced  ruefully  at  the  other  window. 
The  look,  which  was  very  eloquent,  aroused  yet 
more  the  traveller's  spleen. 

'*  Pleasant!"  said  he.  *'Cott!  I  suppose  yon 
will  ask  me  to  go  outside  next !  But  people  who 
travel  in  a  coach  should  know  the  law  of  a  coach. 
I  don't  interfere  with  your  window ;  you  have  no 
business  to  interfere  with  mine." 

'*  Sir,  1  did  not  speak,"  said  Mr.  Digby  meekly. 

«*  But  Miss  here  did." 

"Ah,  sir!"  said  Helen  plaintively,  "if  you 
knew  how  papa  suffers!"  And  her  band  again 
moved  towards  the  obnoxious  window. 

"  No,  my  dear ;  the  gentleman  is  in  his  right," 
■aid  Mr.  Digby:  and,  bowing  with  his  wonted 
suavity,  he  added,  "  excuse  her,  sir.  She  thinks 
a  great  deal  too  much  of  me." 

The  passenger  said  nothing,  and  Helen  nestled 
closer  to  her  father,  and  strove  to  screen  him  from 
the  air. 

The  passenger  moved  uneasily.  "  Well,"  said 
he,  with  a  sort  of  snort,  "  air  is  air,  and  right  is 
right ;  but  here  goes" — and  he  hastily  drew  up  the 
window. 


Helen  turned  her  face  full  towards  the  passeneer 
with  a  grateful  expression,  visible  even  in  the  dim 
light. 

**  You  are  very  kind,  sir,"  said  poor  Mr.  Digby ; 
"  I  am  ashamed  to" — his  cough  choked  the  rest  of 
the  sentence. 

The  passenger,  who  was  a  plethoric,  sanguine- 
ous man,  felt  as  if  he  were  stifling.  But  he  took 
off  his  wrappers,  and  resigned  the  oxygen  like  a 
hero. 

Presently  he  drew  nearer  to  the  sufferer,  and 
laid  hand  on  his  wrist. 

''  You  are  feverish,  I  fear.  I  am  a  medical 
man.  St ! — one — two.  Cott !  you  should  not  travel ; 
you  are  not  fit  for  it!" 

Mr.  Digby  shook  his  head ;  he  was  too  feeble  to 
reply. 

The  passenger  thrust  his  hand  into  his  coat- 
pocket,  and  drew  out  what  seemed  a  cigar-case, 
but  what,  in  faat,  was  a  leathern  repertory,  contain- 
ing a  variety  of  minute  phials.  From  one  of  these 
phials  he  extracted  two  tiny  globules.  *^  There," 
said  he  ;  "  open  your  mouth — put  those  on  the  tip 
of  your  tongue.  They  will  lower  the  pulse — check 
the  fever.  Be  better  presently — but  should  not 
travel — want  rest — you  should  be  in  bed.  Aconite ! 
— Heubane! — hum!  Your  papa  is  of  fair  comr 
plexion — a  timid  character,  I  should  say — a  horror 
of  work,  perhaps.     Eh,  child  ?" 

**  Sir!"  faltered  Helen,  astonished  and  alarmed 
— Was  the  man  a  conjurer? 

"A  case  for  Phosphor!^*  cried  the  passenfrer; 
"  that  fool  Browne  would  have  said  arsenic.  Don't 
be  persuaded  to  uke  arsenic." 

*' Arsenic,  sir?"  echoed  the  mild  Digby.  "No; 
however  unfortunate  a  man  may  be,  I  think,  sir, 
that  suicide  is — tempting,  perhaps,  but  highly 
criminal." 

"Suicide,"  said  the  passenger  tranquilly — "sui- 
cide is  my  hobby !  You  have  no  symptom  of  that 
kind,  you  say?" 

"  Grood  heavens !     No,  sir." 

"  If  ever  you  feel  violently  impelled  to  drown 
yourself,  take  puhatWa.  But  if  you  feel  a  prefer- 
ence towards  blowing  out  your  brains,  accompanied 
with  weight  in  the  limbs,  loss  of  appetite,  dry 
cough  and  bad  corns — sufphurct  of  antimony,  Don  *t 
forget." 

Though  poor  Mr.  Digby  confusedly  thought  that 
the  gentleman  was  out  of  his  mind,  yet  he  tried 
politely  to  say  "  that  he  was  much  obliged,  and 
would  be  sure  to  remember ;"  but  his  tongue  failed 
him,  and  his  own  ideas  grew  perplexed.  His 
head  fell  back  heavily^  and  he  sank  into  a  silence 
which  seemed  that  of  sleep. 

The  traveller  looked  hard  at  Helen,  as  she  gently 
drew  hei  father^s  head  on  her  shoulder,  and  there 
pillowed  it  with  a  tenderness  which  was  more  that 
of  mother  than  child. 

"  Moral  affections — soft— <M)mpa8sionate ! — a  good 
child,  and  would  go  well  with — pv/sa/iV/a." 

Helen  held  up  her  finger,  and  glanced  from  her 
father  to  the  traveller,  and  then  to  her  father  again. 

"  Certainly — Pulsatilla !  ^^  muttered  the  homceop- 
athist ;  and,  ensconcing  himself  in  his  own  corner, 
he  also  sought  to  sleep.  But,  after  vain  efforts, 
accompanied  by  restless  gestures  and  movements, 
he  suddenly  started  up,  and  again  extracted  his 
phial-hook. 

"  What  the  deuce  are  they  to  me?"  he  muttered. 
"  Morbid  sensibility  of  character — coffee  ?  No  ! 
— acctmpaoied  by  vivacity  and  violence — AVr.'" 
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He  broaght  his  book  to  the  window,  contrived  to 
read  the  label  on  a  pigmy  bottle.  '^iVux/  that*t 
it,*'  he  said — and  he  swallowed  a  globule ! 

*'  Now,"  quoth  he,  after  a  pause,  **  I  donH  care 
a  straw  for  the  misfortunes  of  other  people — nay,  I 
have  half  a  mind  to  let  down  the  window.'* 

Helen  looked  up. 

**  But  I  won't,*' he  added  resolutely;  and  this 
time  he  fell  fairly  asleep. 

CHAPTER   XII. 

The  coach  stopped  at  eleven  o'clock,  to  allow 
the  passengers  to  sup.  The  homceopathist  woke  up, 
got  out,  gave  himself  a  shake,  and  inhaled  the  fresh 
air  inlo  his  vigorous  lungs  with  an  evident  sensa- 
tion of  delight.  He  then  turned  and  looked  into 
the  coach — 

**  Let  your  father  get  out,  my  dear,"  said  he, 
with  a  tone  more  gentle  than  usual.  **  I  should 
like  to  see  him  in-doors— ^-perhaps  I  can  do  him 
good." 

But  what  was  Helen's  terror  when  she  found 
that  her  father  did  not  stir!  He  was  in  a  deep 
swoon,  and  still  quite  insensible  when  they  lifted 
him  from  the  carriage.  When  he  recovered  his 
senses,  his  cough  returned,  and  the  effort  brought 
up  bloiKl. 

It  was  impossible  for  him  to  proceed  further. 
The  hiimoeopathist  assisted  to  undress  and  put  him 
into  bed.  And,  having  administered  another  of  his 
mysterious  globules,  he  inquired  of  the  landlady 
how  far  it  was  to  the  nearest  doctor — for  the  inn 
stood  by  itself  in  a  small  hamlet.  I'liere  was  the 
parish  apothecary  three  miles  off.  But,  on  hearing 
that  the  eenllefoiks  employed  Dr.  Dosewell,  and  it 
was  a  good  seven  miles  to  his  house,  the  homoe- 
opaihist  fetched  a  deep  breath.  The  coach  only 
stopped  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

**Cott!*'  said  he  angrily  to  himself — *' the  nux 
was  a  failure.  My  sensibility  is  chronic.  I  must 
go  through  a  long  course  to  get  rid  of  it.  Hollo, 
guard  !  get  out  my  carpet-bag.  I  shan't  go  on  to- 
night." 

And  the  good  man,  aAer  a  very  slight  supper, 
went  up  stairs  again  to  the  sufferer. 

**  Shall  I  send  for  Dr.  Dosewell,  sir?"  asked 
the  landlady,  stopping  him  at  the  door. 

'*  Hum  !  At  what  hour  to-morrow  does  the 
next  coach  to  London  pass?" 

**  N»»t  before  eight,  sir." 

'^  Well,  send  for  the  doctor  to  be  here  at  seven. 
That  leaves  us  at  least  some  hours  free  from  allo- 
pathy and  murder,"  grunted  the  disciple  of  Hahne- 
mann, as  he  enfered  the  room. 

Whether  it  was  the  globule  that  the  homceopathist 
had  administered,  or  the  (effect  of  nature,  aided  by 
repose,  that  checked  the  effusion  of  blood,  and  re- 
stored some  temporary  strength  to  the  poor  suffer- 
er, is  more  than  it  becomes  one  not  of  the  faculty 
to  opine.  But  certainly  Mr.  Digby  seemed  better, 
and  he  gradually  fell  into  a  profound  sleep,  but  not 
till  the  d(»ctor  had  put  his  ear  to  his  chest,  tapped 
it  with  his  hand,  and  asked  several  questions  ;  af- 
ter which  the  homoeopath ist  retired  into  a  corner 
of  the  room,  and,  leaning  his  face  on  his  hand, 
seemed  to  meditate.  From  his  thoughts  he  was 
disturbed  by  a  gentle  touch.  Helen  was  kneel- 
ing at  his  feet. 

**  Is  he  very  ill — ^very  ?"  said  she ;  and  her  fond 
wistful  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  physician's  with  all 
the  earnestness  of  despair. 

'*  Yoar  father  t5  very  ill,"  replied  the  doctor. 


after  a  short  pause.  "  He  cannot  move  hence  for 
some  days  at  least.  I  am  going  to  London — siiall 
1  call  on  your  relations,  and  tell  some  of  them  to 
join  you?" 

"  No,  thank  you,  sir,"  answered  Helen,  color- 
ing. *'  But  do  not  fear ;  I  can  nurse  papa.  I 
think  he  has  been  worse  before— that  is,  he  has 
complained  more." 

The  homoeopathist  rose  and  took  two  strides 
across  the  room,  then  he  paused  by  the  bed,  and 
listened  to  the  breathing  «if  the  sleeping  man. 

He  stole  hack  to  the  child,  who  was  still  kneel- 
ing, look  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her.  *^  Tama 
it,"  said  he  angrily,  and  putting  her  down,  '*  go  to 
bed  now — you  are  not  wanted  any  more." 

'*  Please,  sir,"  said  Helen,  **  I  cannot  leave  him 
so.     If  he  wakes  he  would  miss  me." 

The  doctor's  hand  trembled  :  he  had  recourse  to 
his  globules.  **  Anxiety,  grief  suppressed,"  mut- 
tered he.  **  Don't  you  want  to  cry,  my  dear? 
Cry— do!" 

**  I  can'l,"  murmured  Helen. 

^^  PuUatilfa."^  said  the  doctor,  almost  with  tri- 
umph. '*  I  said  so  from  the  first.  Open  your 
mouth — here!  Goodnight.  My  room  is  opposite 
— No.  6  ;  call  me  if  he  wakes." 

cu/iPTER  xni. 

At  seven  o'clock  Dr.  Dosewell  arrived,  and  was 
shown  into  the  room  of  the  homoeopathist,  who, 
already  up  and  dressed,  had  visited  his  patient. 

**  My  nameis  Morgan,"  said  the  homceopalhist-^ 
'*  I  am  a  physician.  I  leave  in  your  hands  a  patient 
whom,  I  fear,  neither  I  nor  you  can  restore.  Corns 
and  look  at  him." 

The  two  doctors  went  into  the  sick-room.  Mr. 
Digby  was  very  feeble,  hut  he  had  recovered  bis 
consciousness,  and  inclined  his  head  courteously. 

**  I  am  so^ry  to  cause  so  much  trouble,"  said  he. 
The  homoeopathist  drew  away  Helen;  the  allopa- 
thist  sealed  himself  by  the  bedside  and  put  his  ques- 
tions, felt  the  pulse,  souuded  the  lungs,  and  looked 
at  the  tongue  of  the  patient.  Helen's  eye  was 
fixed  on  the  strange  doctor,  and  her  color  rose,  and 
her  eye  sparkled  when  he  got  up  cheerfully,  and 
said,  in  a  pleasant  voice,  **  You  may  have  a  little 
tea." 

**Tea!"  growled  the  homoeopathist — "bar- 
barian !" 

*'  He  is  better,  then,  sir?"  said  Helen,  creeping 
to  the  allopathist. 

**  Oh,  yes,  my  dear— certainly ;  and  we  shall  do 
very  well,  I  hope." 

The  two  doctors  then  withdrew. 

**  Last  about  a  week!"  said  Dr.  Dosewell,  smil- 
ing pleasantly  and  showing  a  very  white  set  of 
teeth. 

**  I  should  have  said  a  month  ;  but  our  systems 
are  different,"  replied  Dr.  Morgan  drily. 

Dr,  Dosewell,  (courteously.) — "We  country 
doctors  bow  to  our  metropolitan  superiors;  what 
would  you  advise?  You  would  venture,  perhaps, 
the  experiment  of  bleeding." 

Dr,  Morgan,  (spluttering  and  growing  Welsh, 
which  he  never  did  but  in  excitement.) — *'  Pleed  ! 
Cott  in  heaven  !  do  you  think  I  am  a  butcher — an 
executioner?    Pleed!    Never." 

Dr.  Dosewell, — **  I  don't  find  it  answer,  myself, 
when  both  lungs  are  gone !  But  perhaps  you  are 
for  inhaling." 

Dr.  Morgan.--''  Fiddledee !" 

Dr,  Dosewellf  (with  some  displeasure.) — "  What 
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would  yoQ  advise,  then,  in  order  to  prolong  onr 
patient's  life  for  a  month?" 

Dr,  Morgan, — *•  Stop  the  hemoptysis — give 
him  Rhus  r' 

Dr,  Dos«o«//.—." Rhus,  sir!  Bhusf  I  don't 
know  that  medicine.     Rhus ! " 

Dr,  Morgan, — **Rhus  Toxicodendron,*^ 

The  length  of  the  last  word  excited  Dr.  Dose- 
well's  respect.  A  word  of  five  syllables — this  was 
something  like  !  He  bowed  deferentially,  but  still 
looked  puzzled.  At  last  he  said,  smiling  frankly, 
*^You  great  London  practitioners  have  so  many 
new  medicines;  may  I  ask  what  Rhus  tozico— 
toxico^'* 

"  Dendron." 

"Is?" 

''The  juice  of  the  Upas — ^vulgarly  called  the 
Poison-Tree." 

Dr.  Dose  well  started. 

**  Upas — puison-tree — little  birds  that  come  un- 
der the  shade  fall  down  dead !  You  give  upas 
juice  in  hiemoptysis — what's  the  dose?" 

Dr.  Morgan  grinned  maliciously,  and  produced 
a  globule  the  size  of  a  small  pin's  head. 

Dr.  Dose  well  recoiled  in  disgust. 

"Oh!"  said  he  very  coldly,  and  assuming  at 
once  an  air  of  superb  superiority,  '*  I  see — a  homo^ 
opathist  sir!" 

"  A  homoeopathisti" 

"Um!" 

"  Um  !" 

"  A  strange  system,  Dr.  Morgan,"  aaid  Dr. 
Dosewell,  recovering  his  cheerful  smile,  but  with 
a  curl  of  contempt  in  it,  "  and  would  soon  do  for 
the  druggists." 

"  Serve  'em  right.  The  drug  ista  soon  do  for 
the  patients." 

"Sir!" 

"Sir!" 

Dr.  Dosewell,  (with  dignity.) — "You  don't 
know,  perhaps.  Dr.  Morgan,  that  1  am  an  apothe- 
cary as  well  as  a  surgeon.  In  fact,"  he  added 
with  a  certain  grand  humility,  "  I  have  not  yet 
taken  a  diploma,  and  am  but  doctor  by  courtesy." 

Dr.  Morgan. — **  All  one,  sir  !  Doctor  signs 
the  death-warrant  —  'poihecary  does  the  deed  !" 

Dr.  Doseiocllf  (with  a  withering  sneer.) — 
"  Certainly  we  don't  profess  to  keep  a  dying  man 
alive  upon  the  juice  of  the  deadly  upas-tree." 

Dr.  Morgan  (complacently.) — "  Of  course  you 
don't.  There  are  no  poisons  with  us.  That 's  just 
the  difference  between  you  and  me.  Dr.  Dose- 
well  !" 

Dr.  Dosewelly  (pointing  to  the  homceopathist's 
travelling  pharmacopoeia,  and  with  affected  can- 
dor.)— **  Indeed,  I  have  always  said  that  if  you  can 
do  no  good,  you  can  do  no  harm,  with  your  infini- 
tesimals." 

Dr.  Morgan,  who  had  been  obtuse  to  the  insinu- 
ation of  poisoning,  fires  up  violently  at  the  charge 
of  doing  no  harm. 

"  You  know  nothing  about  it !  I  could  kill 
quite  as  many  people  as  you  if  I  chose  it ;  but  I 
don't  choose." 

Dr.  Dosewell  J  (shrugging  up  his  shoulders.) — 
"  Sir !  't  is  no  use  arguing  ;  the  thing 's  against 
common  sense.  In  short,  it  is  my  firm  belief  that 
it  is — is  a  complete — " 

Dr.  Morgan. — "  A  complete  what?" 

Dr.  Dosewell f  (provoked  to  the  utmost.) — "  Hum- 
bug!" 

Dr.  Morgan. — '*  Humpug  !  Cott  in  heaven  ! 
Tou  old—" 


Dr.  Dosewell.^'' Old  what,  sir?'* 

Dr.  Morgan,  (at  home  in  a  series  of  alliteral 
vowels,  which  none  but  a  Cymbrian  could  hav« 
uttered  without  gasping.) — "  Old  allopathical  an- 
thropophagite !" 

Dr.  Dosewell,  (starting  up,  seizing  by  the  back 
the  chair  on  which  he  had  sat,  and  bringing  it 
down  violently  on  its  four  legs.) — "  Sir !" 

Dr.  Morgan,  (imitating  the  action  with  his  own 
chair.)— "Sir!" 

Dr.  Dosewell. — "  You  're  abusive." 

Dr.  Morgan. — "  You  're  impertinent." 

Dr.  Dosewell.--'' S\t  V* 

Dr.  Morgan.--'' Sir  V 

The  two  rivals  fronted  each  other. 

They  were  both  athletic  men,  and  fiery  men. 
Dr.  Dosewell  was  the  taller,  but  Dr.  Morgan  was 
the  stouter.  Dr.  Dosewell  on  the  mother's  side 
was  Irish  ;  but  Dr.  Morgan  on  both  sides  was 
Welsh.  All  things  considered,  I  would  have 
backed  Dr.  Morcran  if  it  had  come  to  blows.  But, 
luckily  for  the  honor  of  science,  here  the  chamber- 
maid knocked  at  the  door,  and^taid,  "  The  coach  is 
coming,  sir." 

Dr.  Morgan  recovered  his  temper  and  his  man- 
ners at  that  announcement.  "  Dr.  Dosewell," 
said  he,  "  I  have  been  too  hot — I  apologize." 

"Dr.  Morgan,"  answered  the  allopathist,  "I 
forgot  myself.     Your  hand,  sir." 

Dr.  Morgan. — "  We  are  both  devoted  to 
humanity,  thouirh  with  dififerent  opinions.  Wo 
should  respect  each  other." 

Dr.  Dosewell. — "  Where  look  for  liberality,  if 
men  of  science  are  illiberal  to  their  brethren?" 

Dr.  Morgan,  (aside.) — "  The  old  hypocrite ! 
He  would  pound  me  in  a  mortar  if  the  law  would 
let  him." 

Dr.  Dosewell,  (aside.) — "  The  wretched  charla- 
tan !     I  should  like  to  pound  him  in  a  mortar." 

Dr.  Morgan. — "  Good-by,  my  esteemed  and 
worthy  brother." 

Dr.  Dosewell. — "  Myexcellent  friend,  good-by." 

Dr.  Morgan,  (returning  in  haste.) — "I  forgot. 
I  don't  think  our  poor  patient  is  very  rich.  I  con- 
fide him  to  your  disinterested  benevolence."— 
(Hurries  away.) 

Dr.  Dosewell,  (in  a  rage.) — "  Seven  miles  at 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  perhaps  done  out 
of  my  fee  !     Quack  !     Villain  I" 

Meanwhile,  Dr.  Morgan  had  returned  to  tho 
sick-room. 

"  I  must  wish  you  farewell,"  said  he  to  poor 
Mr.  Digby,  who  was  languidly  sipping  his  tea. 
"  But  you  are  in  the  hands  of  a — of  a — gentleman 
in  the  profession." 

"  You  have  beep  too  kind — ^I  am  shocked,"  said 
Mr.  Digby.     "  Helen,  where  's  my  purse  ?" 

Dr.  Morgan  paused. 

He  paused,  first,  because  it  must  be  owned  that 
his  practice  was  restricted,  and  a  fee  gratified  tho 
vanity  natural  to  unappreciated  talent,  and  had  tho 
charm  of  novelty  which  is  sweet  to  human  nature 
itself.     Secondly,  he  was  a  man 

Who  knew  his  rights  ;  and,  knowing,  dared  maintain. 

He  had  resigned  a  coach  fare — stayed  a  night— 
and  thought  he  had  relieved  his  patient.  He  hadt 
right  to  his  fee. 

On  the  other  hand  he  paused,  because,  though  ho 
had  small  practice,  he  was  tolerably  well  ofi^,  and 
did  not  care  for  money  in  itself,  and  he  suspected 
his  patient  to  be  no  Croesus. 

Meanwhile,  the  purse  was  in  Helen's  hand.    He 
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took  it  from  her,  and  saw  bat  a  few  sovereigns 
within  the  well-worn  net-work.  He  drew  the 
child  a  little  aside. 

"  Answer  me,  my  dear,  frankly — is  your  papa 
rich?"  And  he  glanced  at  the  shabby  clothes 
strewed  on  the  chair,  and  Helen's  faded  frock. 

**  Alas,  no  !"  said  Helen,  hanging  her  head. 

'*  Is  that  all  you  have  V 

"  All." 

*'  I  am  ashamed  to  offer  you  two  guineas,"  said 
Mr.  Digby^s  hollow  voice  from  the  bed. 

**  And  I  should  be  still  more  ashamed  to  take 
them.  Good-by,  sir.  Come  here,  my  child. 
Keep  your  money,  and  don't  waste  it  on  the  other 
doctor  more  than  you  can  help.  His  medicines  can 
do  your  father  no  good.  But  I  suppose  you  must 
have  some.  He 's  no  physician,  therefore  there  's 
no  fee.  He  '11  send  a  bill — it  can't  be  much. 
You  understand.     And  now,  God  bless  you." 

Dr.  Morgan  was  off*.  But  as  he  paid  the  land- 
lady his  bill,  he  said,  considerately,  **  The  poor 
people  up  stairs  can  pay  you,  but  not  that  doctor — 
and  he  's  of  no  use.  Be  kind  to  the  little  girl,  and 
get  the  doctor  to  tell  his  patient  (quietly,  of  course) 
to  write  to  his  friends — soon — you  understand. 
Somebody  must  take  charge  of  the  poor  child. 
And  stop^hold  your  hand ;  take  care — these 
globules  for  the  little  girl  when  her  father  dies — 
(here  the  doctor  muttered  to  himself,  '  grief; — 
aconite') — and,  if  she  cries  too  much  afterwards, 
these  (don't  mistake.)     Tears; — caustic!*^ 

'*  Come,  sir,"  cried  the  coachman. 

"  Coming  ;  tears — causliCj**  repeated  the  homoe- 
opath ist,  pulling  out  his  handkerchief  and  his 
phial-book  together  as  he  got  into  the  coach.  And 
he  hastily  swallowed  his  antilachrymal. 

CHAPTER   ZIT. 

Richard  Avenel  was  in  a  state  of  great  nervous 
excitement.  He  proposed  to  give  an  entertainment 
of  a  kind  wholly  new  to  the  experience  of  Screws- 
town.  Mrs.  M'Catchley  had  described  with  much 
eloquence  the  dejeunes  aansants  of  her  fashionable 
friends  residing  in  the  elegant  suburbs  of  Wimble- 
don and  Fulham.  She  declared  that  nothing  was 
so  agreeable.  She  had  even  said  point-blank 
to  Mr.  Avenel,  *'  Why  don't  you  give  a  dijeunk 
dansant .?"  And,  therewith,  a  dijtuni  dansant  Mr. 
Avenel  resolved  to  give. 

The  day  was  fixed,  and  Mr.  Avenel  entered  into 
all  the  requisite  preparations,  with  the  energy  of  a 
man  and  the  providence  of  a  woman. 

One  morning  as  he  stood  musing  on  the  lawn, 
hrresolutc  as  to  the  best  site  for  the  tents,  Leonard 
came  up  to  him  with  an  open  letter  in  his  hand. 

<*  My  dear  uncle,"  said  he,  softly. 

**Ha!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Avenel  with*  a  start. 
"  Ha — well — what  now  ?" 

*'  I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Dale. 
He  tells  me  that  my  poor  mother  is  very  restless 
and  uneasy,  because  he  cannot  assure  her  that  he 
has  heard  from  me ;  and  his  letter  requires  an 
answer.  Indeed,  I  shall  seem  very  ungrateful  to 
him — to  all — if  I  do  not  write." 

Richard  Aveners  brows  met.  He  uttered  an 
impatient  *'  pish  !"  and  turned  away.  Then  coming 
hack,  he  fixed  his  clear  hawk-like  eye  on  Leonard's 
ingenuous  countenance,  linked  his  arm  in  his 
nephew's,  and  drew  him  into  the  shrubbery. 

**  Well,  Leonard,"  said  he,  aAer  a  pause,  '*  it  is 
time  that  I  should  give  vou  some  idea  of  my  plans 
with  regard  to  you.  You  have  seen  my  manner 
of  livii^ — some  difference  from  what  you  ever  saw 


before,  I  calculate  !  Now  I  have  given  yoo,  what 
no  one  gave  me,  a  lift  in  the  world  ;  and  where  I 
p4ace  you  there  you  must  help  yourself." 

*'  Such  is  my  duty,  and  my  desire,"  said  Leon- 
ard, heartily. 

**  Good.  You  are  a  clever  lad,  and  a  genteel 
lad,  and  will  do  me  credit.  I  have  had  doubts  of 
what  is  best  for  you.  At  one  time  I  thought  of 
sending  yon  to  college.  That,  I  know,  is  Mr. 
Dale's  wish  ;  perhaps  it  is  your  own.  But  I  have 
given  up  that  idea ;  I  have  something  better  for 
you.  You  have  a  clear  head  for  business,  and  are 
a  capital  arithmetician.  I  think  of  bringing  you  up 
to  superintend  my  business  ;  by-and-by  1  will  admit 
you  into  partnership  ;  and  before  you  are  thirty  you 
will  be  a  rich  man.     Come,  does  that  suit  you?" 

**  My  dear  uncle,"  said  Leonard  frankly,  but 
miich  touched  by  this  generosity,  *'  it  is  not  for  me 
to  have  a  choice.  I  should  have  preferred  going  to 
college,  because  there  I  might  gain  independence 
for  myself,  and  cease  to  be  a  burden  on  you.  More^ 
over,  my  heart  moves  me  to  studies  more  congenial 
with  the  college  than  the  counting-house.  But  all 
this  is  nothing  compared  with  my  wish  to  be  of 
use  to  you,  and  to  prove  in  any.  way,  however 
feebly,  my  gratitude  for  all  your  kindness." 

"  You  're  a  good,  grateful,  sensible  lad,"  ex- 
claimed Richard  heartily ;  *'  and  believe  me,  though 
I  'm  a  rough  diamond,  I  have  your  true  interest  at 
heart.     You  can  be  of  use  to  me,  and  in  being  so 

fou  will  best  serve  yourself.  To  tell  you  the  truth, 
have  some  idea  of  changing  my  condition.  There  'a 
a  lady  of  fashion  and  quality  who,  I  think,  may 
condescend  to  become  Mrs.  Avenel ;  and  if  so,  i 
shall  probably  reside  a  great  part  of  the  year  in 
London.  I  don't  want  to  give  up  my  business. 
No  other  investment  will  yield  the  same  interest. 
But  you  can  soon  learn  to  superintend  it  for  me,  as 
some  day  or  other  I  may  retire,  and  then  you  can 
step  in.  Once  a  member  of  our  great  commercial 
class,  and  with  your  talents,  you  may  be  anything 
— member  of  Parliament,  and,  after  that,  minister 
of  state,  for  what  I  know.  And  my  wife — hem  ! — 
that  is  to  be — has  great  connections,  and  you  shall 
marry  well ;  and— oh,  the  Avenels  will  hold  their 
heads  with  the  highest,  after  all !  Damn  the  aris- 
tocracy— we  clever  fellows  will  be  the  aristocrats 
—eh  !"     Richard  rubbed  his  hands. 

Certainly,  as  we  have  seen,  Leonard,  especially 
in  his  earlier  steps  to  knowledge,  had  repined  at 
bis  position  in  the  many  degrees  of  life-— certainly 
he  was  still  ambitious— certainly  he  could  not  now 
have  returned  contentedly  to  the  humble  occupation 
he  had  left ;  and  woe  to  the  young  man  who  does 
not  hear,  with  a  quickened  pulse,  and  brightening 
eye,  words  that  promise  independence,  and  flatter 
with  the  hope  of  distinction  !  Still,  it  was  with  all 
the  reaction  of  chill  and  mournful  disappointment 
that  Leonard,  a  few  hours  aAer  this  dialogue  with 
his  uncle,  found  himself  alone  in  the  fields,  and 
pondering  over  the  prospects  before  him.  He  had 
set  his  heart  upon  completing  his  intellectual  educa- 
tion, upon  developing  those  powers  within  him 
which  yearned  for  an  arena  of  literature,  and  re- 
volted from  the  routine  of  trade.  But  to  his  credit 
be  it  said  that  he  vigorously  resisted  this  natural 
disappointment,  and  by  degrees  schooled  himself  to 
look  cheerfully  on  the  path  imposed  on  his  duty, 
and  sanctioned  by  the  manly  sense  that  was  at  the 
core  of  his  character. 

I  believe  that  this  self-conquest  showed  that  the 
boy  had  true  genius.  The  false  genius  would  have 
written  sonnets  and  despaired. 
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But  still  Richard  Avenel  \e(i  his  nephew  sadly 
^rplexed  as  to  the  knotty  question  from  which 
their  talk  on  the  future  had  diverged — viz.,  should 
be  write  to  the  parson  ;  and  assure  the  fears  of  his 
mother?  How  do  so  without  Richard^s  consent, 
when  Richard  had  on  a  former  occasion  so  imperi- 
ously declared  that,  if  he  did,  it  would  lose  his 
mother  all  that  Richard  intended  to  settle  on  her. 
While  he  was  debating  this  matter  with  his  con- 
science, leaning  against  a  stile  that  interrupted  a 
path  to  the  town,  Leonard  Fairfield  was  startled  by 
an  exclamation.  Ue  looked  up,  and  beheld  Mr. 
Sprott,  the  tinker. 

CHAPTER   zv. 

The  tinker,  blacker  and  grimmer  than  ever, 
itared  hard  at  the  altered  person  of  his  old  acquaint- 
ance, and  extended  his  sable  fingers,  as  if  inclined 
to  convince  himself  by  the  sense  of  touch  that  it 
was  Leonard  in  the  flesh  that  he  beheld,  under 
Tcstments  so  marvellously  elegant  and  preternatu- 
xally  spruce. 

Leonard  shrank  mechanically  from  the  contact, 
while  in  great  surprise  he  faltered — 

'*  Yon  here,  Mr.  Sprott !  What  could  bring 
yoQ  so  far  from  home  V^  * 

•*  'Ome!"  echoed  the  tinker,  "1  'as  no  'ome! 
or  rayther,  d^ye  see,  Muster  Fairfllt,  I  makes  my- 
self at  'ome  verever  I  goes!  Lor*  love  ye,  I  ben't 
settled  on  no  parridge.  I  vanders  here  and  I  van- 
ders  there,  and  that  *8  my  'ome  verever  I  can  mend 
my  kettles,  and  sell  my  tracks!*' 

So  saying,  the  tinker  slid  his  panniers  on  the 
ground,  gave  a  grunt  of  release  and  satisfaction,  and 
seated  himself  with  great  composure  on  the  stile, 
from  which  Leonard  had  retreated. 

**  But,  dash  my  vig,"  resumed  Mr.  Sprott,  as  he 
once  more  surveyed  Leonard,  **  vy,  you  bees  a  rale 
gentleman  now,  sure/y/    Vot*8  the  dodge — ehT" 

**  Dodge  !"  repeated  Leonard  mechanically — **  I 
don't  understand  you."  Then,  thinking  that  it 
was  neither  necessary  nor  expedient  to  keep  up  his 
acquaintance  with  Mr.  Sprott,  n(»r  prudent  to  ex- 
pose himself  to  the  battery  of  questions  which  he 
foresaw  that  further  parley  would  bring  upon  him, 
he  extended  a  crown-piece  to  the  tinker ;  and  say- 
ing with  a  half  smile,  *'  You  must  excuse  me  for 
leaving  you — I  have  business  in  the  town  ;  and  do 
me  the  favor  to  accept  this  trifle,"  he  walked  briskly 
oflf. 

The  tinker  looked  long  at  the  crown-piece,  and 
then,  sliding  it  into  his  pocket,  said  to  himself — 

*•  Ho— 'ush-money  !     No  go,  my  swell  cove." 

After  venting  that  brief  soliloquy  he  sat  silent  a 
little  while,  till  Leonard  was  nearly  out  of  sight, 
then  rose,  resumed  his  flirdel,  and,  creeping  quick 
along  the  hedgerows,  followed  Leonard  towards 
the  town.  Just  in  the  last  fleld,  as  he  looked  over 
the  hedge,  he  saw  Leonard  accosted  by  a  gentle- 
man of  comely  mien  and  important  swagger.  That 
gentleman  soon  left  the  young  man,  and  came, 
whistling  loud,  up  the  path,  and  straight  towards 
the  tinker.  Mr.  Sprott  looked  round,  but  the 
hedge  was  too  neat  to  allow  of  a  good  hiding-place, 
80  he  put  a  b<ild  front  on  it,  and  stepped  forth  like 
a  man.  But,  alas  for  him  !  before  he  got  into  the 
public  path,  the  proprietor  of  the  land,  Mr.  Richard 
Avenel,  (for  the  gentleman  was  no  less  a  person- 
age,) had  spied  out  the  trespasser,  and  called  to 
him  with  a  **  Hillo,  fellow,"  that  bespoke  all  the 
dignity  of  a  man  who  owns  acres,  and  all  the  wrath 
of  a  man  who  beholds  those  acres  impudently  in- 
vaded. 


The  tinker  stopped,  and  Mr.  Avenel  stalked  op 
to  him. 

**  What  the  devil  are  you  doing  on  my  property, 
lurking  by  my  hedge  ?  I  suspect  you  are  an  in- 
cendiary !" 

**  I  be  a  tinker,"  quoth  Mr.  Sprott,  not  touting 
low,  (for  a  sturdy  republican  was  Mr.  Sprott,)  but 
like  a  lord  of  humankind, 

Pride  in  his  port,  defiance  in  his  eye. 

Mr.  Avenel's  Angers  itched  to  knock  the  tinker's 
villanous  hat  oflf  his.  Jacobinical  head,  but  he  re- 
pressed the  undignified  impulse  by  thrusting  both 
hands  deep  into  his  trousers*  pockets. 

"A  tinker!"  he  cried — ** that's  a  vagrant; 
and  I  'm  a  magistrate,  and  I  *ve  a  great  mind  to 
send  you  to  the  treadmill — that  I  have.  What  do 
you  do  here,  I  say  1  You  have  not  answered  my 
question?" 

»»  What  does  I  do  'ere  ?"  said  Mr.  Sprott.   "  Vy, 

fou  had  better  ax  my  crakter  of  the  young  gent 
saw  you  talking  with  just  now ;  he  knows  me!" 

**  What !  my  nephew  know  you  ?" 

•*  W — hew/'  whistled  the  tinker,  "  yonr  nephew 
is  it,  sir?  J  h»ve  a  great  respek  for  your  family. 
I  've  known  Mrs.  Fairfiit,  the  vashervoman,  this 
many  a  year.  I  *umbly  ax  your  pardon."  And 
he  took  off  his  hat  this  time. 

Mr.  Avenel  turned  red  and  white  in  a  breath. 
He  growled  out  something  inaudible,  turned  on  his 
heel,  and  strode  off.  The  tinker  watched  him  as 
he  had  watched  Leonard,  and  then  doggeii  the 
uncle  as  he  had  dogged  the  nephew.  I  don*t  pre- 
sume to  say  that  there  was  cause  and  effect  in 
what  happened  that  night,  but  it  was  what  is  called 
**  a  curious  coincidence,"  that  that  night  one  of 
Richard  Avenel's  ricks  was  set  on  fire  ;  and  that 
that  day  he  had  called  Mr.  Sprott  an  incendiary. 
Mr.  Sprott  was  a  man  of  a  very  high  spirit,  and 
did  not  forgive  an  insult  easily.  His  nature  was 
inflammatory,  and  so  was  that  of  the  lucifers  which 
he  always  carried  about  him,  with  his  tracts  and 
glue-pots. 

The  next  morning  there  was  an  inquiry  made  for 
the  tinker,  but  he  had  disappeared  from  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

CHAPTER  XTI. 

It  was  a  fortunate  thing  that  the  dejedni  dansani 
so  absorbed  Mr.  Richard  Avenel's  thoughts,  that 
even  the  conflagration  of  his  rick  could  not  scare 
away  the  graceful  and  poetic  images  connected 
with  that  pastoral  festivity.  He  was  even  lo<ise 
and  careless  in  the  questions  he  put  to  Leonard 
abont  the  tinker ;  nor  did  he  set  justice  in  pursuit 
of  that  itinerant  trader;  for,  to  say  the  truth, 
Richard  Avenel  was  a  man  accustomed  to  make 
enemies  amongst  the  lower  orders ;  and  though  he 
suspected  Mr.  Sprott  of  destroying  his  rink,  yet, 
when  he  once  set  ab<iut  suspecting,  he  found  he 
had  quite  as  good  cause  to  suspect  fifty  other  per- 
sons. How  on  earth  could  a  man  puzzle  himself 
about  ricks  and  tinkers,  when  all  his  cares  and 
energies  were  devoted  to  a  dijeune  dahsant  f  It 
was  a  maxim  of  Richard  Avenel's,  as  it  ought  to 
be  of  every  clever  man,  **  to  do  one  thing  at  a 
time ;"  and  therefore  he  postponed  all  other  con- 
siderations till  the  dejeunt  dansani  was  fairly  done 
with.  Amongst  these  considerations  was  the 
letter  which  Leonard  wished  to  write  to  the  parson. 
**  Wait  a  bit,  and  we  will  bolh  write !"  said 
Richard,  good-humoredly,  **  the  moment  the  </j- 
ji^i  daruant  is  over  !" 
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It  roust  be  owned  that  this  fete  was  no  or- 
oinary  provincial   ceremonial.      Richard   Avenel 
was  a  man  lo  do  a  thing  well  when  he  set  about 
it- 
He  soused  the  cabbage  with  a  bounteoas  heart. 

By  Utile  and  little  his  first  notions  had  expanded, 
till  what  had  been  meant  to  be  only  neat  and 
elegant  now  embraced  the  costly  and  magnificent. 
Artificers  ascustomed  to  dijeuni  dansants  came  all 
the  way  from  Ixtndon  to  assist,  to  direct,  to  create. 
Hungarian  singers,  and  Tyrolese  singers,  and 
Swiss  peasant- women  who  were  lo  chant  the  Ranz 
des  Vadies,  and  milk  cows  or  make  syllabubs,  were 
engraged.  The  great  marquee  was  decorated  as  a 
Goihic  banquet  hall;  the  breakfast  iiself  was  to 
consist  of  ^*  all  the  delicacies  of  the  season."  In 
short,  as  Richard  Avenel  said  to  himself,  *'  It  is  a 
thing  once  in  a  way;  a  thing  on  which  I  don't 
object  to  spend  money,  provided  that  the  thing  is — 
the  thing !" 

It  had  been  a  matter  of  grave  meditation  how  to 
make  the  society  worthy  of  the  revel ;  for  Richard 
Avenel  was  not  contented  with  the  mere  aristocracy 
of  the  town — his  ambition  had  grown  with  his  ex- 
penses. **  Since  it  will  cost  so  much,"  said  he, 
**  I  may  as  well  come  it  strong,  and  get  in  the 
county." 

True,  that  he  was  personally  acquainted  with 
Tery  few  of  what  are  called  county  families.  But 
still,  when  a  man  makes  himself  of  mark  in  a  large 
town,  and  can  return  one  of  the  members  whom  that 
town  sends  to  Parliament ;  and  when,  moreover, 
that  man  proposes  to  give  some  superb  and  original 
entertainment,  in  which  the  old  can  eat  and  the 
young  can  dance,  there  is  no  county  in  the  island 
that  has  not  families  enow  who  will  be  delighted 
by  an  invitation  from  that  man.  And  so  Richard, 
finding  that,  as  the  thing  got  talked  of,  the  dean's 
lady,  and  Mrs.  Pompley,  and  various  other  great 
personages,  took  the  liberty  to  suggest  that  Squire 
this,  and  Sir  Somebody  that,  would  be  so  pleased 
if  they  were  asked,  fairly  took  the  bull  by  the 
horns,  and  sent  out  his  cards  to  Park,  Hall,  and 
Rectory,  wiihin  a  circumference  of  twelve  miles. 
He  met  with  but  few  refusals,  and  he  now  counted 
upon  five  hundred  guests. 

**  In  for  a  penny,  in  for  a  pound,"  said  Mr. 
Richard  Avenel.  "  I  wonder  what  Mrs.  M'Catch- 
ley  will  say?*'  Indeed,  if  the  whole  truth  must  be 
known,  Mr.  Richard  Avenel  not  only  gave  that 
dejeuni  dansant  in  honor  of  Mrs.  M'Catchley,  but 
he  had  fixed  in  his  heart  of  hearts  upon  that  occa- 
sion, (when  surrounded  by  all  his  splendor,  and 
assisted  by  the  seductive  arts  of  Terpsichore  and 
Bacchus,)  to  whisper  to  Mrs.  M'Catchley  those 
8of\  words  which — but  why  not  here  lei  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Avenel  use  his  own  idiomatic  and  unsophisti- 
cated expression?  *'  Please  the  pigs,  then,"  said 
Mr.  Avenel  to  himself,  **  I  shall  pop  the  question  !" 

CHAPTER   XVII. 

The  great  day  arrived  at  last ;  and  Mr.  Richard 
Avenel,  from  his  dressing-room  window,  looked  on 
the  scene  below,  as  Hannibal  or  Napoleon  looked 
from  the  Alps  on  Italy.  It  was  a  scene  to  gratify 
the  thought  of  conquest,  and  reward  the  labors  of 
ambition.  Placed  on  a  little  eminence  stood  the 
singers  from  the  mountains  of  the  Tyrol,  their 
high-crowned  hats,  and  filigree  buttons,  and  gay 
sashes,  gleaming  in  the  sun.  Just  seen  from  his 
place  of  watch,  though  concealed  from  the  casual 
eye,  the  Hungarian  musician  lay  in  ambush  amidst 


a  little  belt  of  laurels  and  American  shrubs.  Far 
to  the  right  Isty  what  had  once  been  called  {horresco 
referens)  the  duck- pond,  where — Duke  sonant  tenui 
giUture  carmen  aves.  But  the  ruthless  ingenuity  of 
the  head  artificer  had  converted  the  duck-pond  into 
a  Swiss  lake  despite  grievous  wrongs  and  sorrows 
to  the  assuelum  innocuvmgue  genus — the  familiar 
and  harmless  habitants,  ^^ho  had  been  all  expatri- 
ated and  banished  from  their  native  waves.  Large 
p<iles  twisted  with  fir  branches,  stuck  thickly 
around  the  lake,  gave  to  the  waters  a  becoming 
Helvetian  gloom.  And  here,  beside  three  cows 
all  bedecked  with  ribbons,  stood  the  Swiss  maidens 
destined  t«>  startle  the  shades  with  the  Ranz  des 
Vaches.  To  the  left,  full  upon  the  sward,  which  it 
almost  entirely  covered,  stretched  the  great  Gothic 
marquee,  divided  into  i\%o  grand  sections — one  for 
the  dancing,  one  for  the  dejiune. 

The  day  was  propitious — not  a  cloud  in  the  sky. 
The  musicians  were  already  tuning  their  instru- 
ments ;  figures  of  waiters — hired  of  Gunter— trim 
and  decorous,  in  black  trousers  and  white  waist- 
coats, passed  to  and  fro  the  space  between  the 
house  and  marquee.  Richard  looked  and  looked ; 
and  as  he  looked  he  drew  mechanically  his  razor 
across  the  strop ;  and  when  he  had  looked  his  fill, 
he  turned  reluctantly  to  the  glass  and  shaved  !  All 
that  blessed  morning  he  had  been  too  busy,  till 
then,  to  think  of  shaving. 

There  is  a  vast  deal  of  character  in  the  way  that 
a  man  performs  thut  operation  of  shaving  !  You 
should  have  seen  Richard  Avenel  shave!  Yon 
could  have  judged  at  once  how  he  would  shave  his 
neighbors,  when  you  saw  the  celerity,  the  com- 
pleteness, with  which  he  shaved  himself — a  fore- 
strpke  and  a  backstroke,  and  iondenti  barba  cadebat! 
Cheek  and  chin  were  as  smooth  as  glass.  Yon 
would  have  buttoned  up  your  pockets  instinctively 
if  you  had  seen  him. 

But  the  rest  of  Mr.  AveneKs  toilet  was  not  com- 
pleted with  correspondent  despatch.  On  his  bed, 
and  on  his  chairs,  and  on  his  sofa,  and  on  his 
drawers,  lay  trousers  and  vests,  and  cravats,  enough 
lo  distract  the  choice  of  a  Stoic.  And  first  one 
pair  of  trousers  was  tried  on,  and  then  another — 
and  one  waistcoat,  and  then  a  second,  and  then  a 
third.  Gradually  that  thefd'amtre  of  civilization — 
a  man  dressed — grew  into  development  and  form ; 
and,  finally,  Mr.  Richard  Avenel  emerged  into  the 
light  of  day.  He  had  been  lucky  in  his  costume-^ 
he  felt  it.  It  might  not  suit  every  one  in  color  or 
cut,  but  it  suited  him. 

And  this  was  his  garb.  On  such  occasions, 
what  epic  poel  would  not  describe  the  robe  and 
lunic  of  a  hero^ 

His  surtout — in  modern  phrase,  his  frockcoat — 
was  blue,  a  rich  blue,  a  blue  that  the  royal  brothers 
of  George  the  Fourth  were  wont  to  favor.  And 
the  surtout,  single-breasted,  was  thrown  open  gal- 
lantly ;  and  in  the  second  button-hole  thereof  was 
a  moss  rose.  The  vest  was  white,  and  the  trousers 
a  pearl-gray,  with  what  tailors  style  **  a  handsome 
fall  over  the  boot."  A  blue  and  white  silk  cravat, 
tied  loose  and  debonair ;  an  ample  field  of  shirt 
front,  with  plain  gold  studs ;  a  pair  of  lemon- 
colored  kid  gloves,  and  a  white  hat,  placed  some^ 
what  too  knowingly  on  one  side,  complete  the  de^ 
scription,  and  **  give  the  world  assurance  of  the* 
man."  And,  with  his  light,  firm,  well-sbapedi 
figure,  his  clear  complexion,  his  keen  bright  eye^. 
and  features  that  bespoke  the  courage,  precision,, 
and  alertness  of  his  character — that  is  to  say,, 
features  bold,  not  large,  well-defined,  and  regular 
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— yoa  might  walk  long  through  town  or  country 
before  you  would  see  a  handsomer  specimen  of 
humanity  than  our  friend,  Richard  Avenel. 

Handsome,  and  feeling  that  he  was  handsome ; 
rich,  and  feeling  that  he  was  rich ;  lord  of  the 
(ete,  and  feeling  that  he  was  lord  of  the  fete,  Rich- 
ard Avenel  stepped  out  upon  his  lawn. 

And  now  the  dust  began  to  rise  along  the  road, 
and  carriages,  and  gigs,  and  chaises,  and  flies, 
might  be  seen  at  near  intervals  and  in  quick  pro- 
cession. People  came  pretty  much  about  the  same 
time — as  they  do  in  the  country — Heaven  reward 
them  for  it ! 

Richard  Avenel  was  not  quite  at  his  ease  at  first 
in  receiving  his  guests,  especially  those  whom  he 
did  nut  know  by  sight.  But  when  the  dancing 
began,  and  he  had  secured  the  fair  hand  of  Mrs. 
M'Catchley  for  the  initiatory  quadrille,  his  courage 
and  presence  of  mind  returned  to  him;  and,  seeing 
that  many  people  whom  he  had  not  received  at  all 
seemed  to  enjoy  themselves  very  much,  he  gave  up 
the  attempt  to  receive  those  who  came  after — and 
that  was  a  great  relief  to  all  parties. 

Meanwhile  Leonard  looked  on  the  animated 
scene  with  a  silent  melancholy,  which  he  in  vain 
endeavored  to  shake  off — ^a  melancholy  more  com- 
mon amongst  very  young  men  in  such  scenes  than 
we  are  apt  to  suppose.  Somehow  or  other  the 
pleasure  was  not  congenial  to  him  ;  he  had  no 
Mrs.  M'Catchley  to  endear  it — he  knew  very  few 
people — he  was  shy — he  felt  his  position  with  his 
uncle  was  equivocal — he  had  not  the  habit  of  soci- 
ety— he  heard  incidentally  many  an  ill-natured  re- 
mark upon  his  uncle  and  the  entertainment — he 
felt  indignant  and  mortified.  He  had  been  a  great 
deal  happier  eating  his  radishes,  and  reading  his 
book  by  the  little  fountain  in  Riccabocca's  garden. 
He  retired  to  a  quiet  part  of  the  grounds,  seated 
himself  under  a  tree,  leant  his  cheek  on  his  hand, 
and  mused.  He  was  soon  far  away ; — happy  age, 
when,  whatever  the  present,  the  future  seems  so 
fair  and  so  infinite  ! 

But  now  the  dejeuni  had  succeeded  the  earlier 
dances ;  and,  as  champagne  flowed  royally,  it  is 
astonishing  how  the  entertainment  brightened. 

The  sun  was  beginning  to  slope  towards  the 

west,  when,  during  a  temporary  cessation  of  the 

dance,  all  the  guests  had  assembled  in  such  space 

as  the  tent  left  on  the  lawn,  or  thickly  filled  the 

walks  immediately  adjoining  it.     The  gay  dresses 

of  the  ladies,  the  joyous  laughter  heard  everywhere, 

.and  the  brilliant  sunlight  over  all,  conveyed  even 

to  Leonard  the  notion,  not  of  mere  hypocritical 

pleasure,  but  actual  healthful  happiness.     He  was 

.attracted  from   his  reverie,  and  timidly  mingled 

with  the  groups.     But  Richard  Avenel,  with  the 

fair  Mrs.  M^Catchley — her  complexion  more  vivid, 

-.and  her  eyes  more  dazzling,  and  her  step  more 

elastic  than    usual — had  turned  from  the   gayety 

just  as  Leonard  had  turned  towards  it,  and  was  now 

on  the  very  spot  (remote,  obscure,  shaded  by  the 

ifew  trees  above  five  years  old  that  Mr.  Aveners 

i  property  boasted)  which  the  young  dreamer  had 

•  deserted. 

And  then  !  Ah  then !  moment  so  meet  for  the 
aweet  question  of  questions,  place  so  appropriate 
for  the  delicate,  bashful,  murmured  popping  there- 
of!— suddenly  from  the  sward  before,  from  the 
groups  beyond,  there  floated  to  the  ears  of  Richard 
Avenel  an  indescribable,  mingled,  ominous  sound-^ 
:a  sound  as  of  a  general  titter — ^a  horrid,  malignant, 
but  low  cacchination.  And  Mrs..  M'Catchley, 
.stretching  forth  her  parasol,  exclaimed,  ^*  Dear  me, 


Mr.  Avenel,  what  can  they  be  all  crowding  thera 
for?*' 

There  are  certain  sounds  and  certain  sights — the 
one  indistinct,  the  other  vaguely  conjecturable — 
which  nevertheless,  we  know  by  an  instinct,  bode 
some  diabolical  agency  at  work  in  our  afllairs.  And 
if  any  man  gives  an  entertainment,  and  hears  afar 
a  general  ill-suppressed  derisive  titter,  and  sees  all 
his  guests  hurrying  towards  one  spot,  I  defy  him  to 
remain  unmoved  and  uninquisitive.  I  defy  him 
still  more  to  take  that  precise  occasion'  (however 
much  he  may  have  before  designed  it)  to  drop 
gracefully  on  his  right  knee  before  the  handsomest 
Mrs.  M'Catchley  in  the  universe,  and — pop  the 
question !  Richard  Avenel  blurted  out  someibing 
very  like  an  oaih;  and,  half-guessing  that  som^ 
thing  must  have  happened  that  it  would  nut  be 
pleasing  to  bring  immediately  under  the  notice  of 
Mrs.  M'Catchley,  he  said  hastily — "  Excuse  me. 
I  Ml  just  go  and  see  what  is  the  matter — pray,  stay 
till  I  come  back."  With  that  he  sprang  forth  ;  in 
a  minute  he  was  in  the  midst  of  the  group,  that 
parted  aside  with  the  most  obliging  complacency  to 
make  way  for  him. 

'*  But  what  *s  the  matter?''  be  asked  impatient- 
ly, vet  fearfully.  Not  a  voice  answered.  He 
strode  on,  and  beheld  his  nephew  in  the  arms  of  a 
woman  ! 

**  God  bless  my  soul !"  said  Richard  Avenel. 

CUAPTfiR   XVIII. 

And  such  a  woman  ! 

She  had  on  a  cotton  gown — very  neat,  I  dare 
say — for  an  under  housemaid :  and  stuh  thick 
shoes !  She  had  on  a  little  black  straw  bonnet ; 
and  a  kerchief,  that  might  have  cost  tenpenoe, 
pinned  across  her  waist  instead  of  a  shawl ;  and 
she  looked  altogether — respectable,  no  doubt,  but 
exceedingly  dusty  !  And  she  was  hanging  upon 
Leonard's  neck,  and  scolding,  and  caressing,  and 
crying  very  loud.  **God  bless  my  soul!"  said 
Mr.  Richard  Avenel. 

And  as  he  uttered  that  innocent  self-benediction, 
the  woman  hastily  turned  round,  and,  darting  from 
Leonard,  threw  herself  right  upon  Richard  Avenel 
— burying  under  her  embrace  blue-coat,  moss-rose 
white  waistcoat  and  all — with  a  vehement  sob  and 
a  loud  exclamation ! 

'*  Oh  !  brother  Dick !— dear,  dear  brother  Dick ! 
and  I  lives  to  see  thee  agin !"  And  then  camo 
two  such  kisses — you  might  have  heard  them  a 
mile  off!  The  situation  of  brother  Dick  was  ap- 
palling ;  and  the  crowd,  that  had  before  only  tittered 
politely,  could  not  now  resist  the  eflfectof  this  sud- 
den embrace.  There  was  a  general  explosion  !  It 
was  a  roar  !  That  roar  would  have  killed  a  weak 
man ;  but  it  sounded  to  the  strong  heart  of  Richard 
Avenel  like  the  defiance  of  a  foe,  and  it  plucked 
forth  in  an  instant  from  all  conventional  let  and 
barrier  the  native  spirit  of  the  Anglo-Saxon. 

He  lifted  abruptly  his  handsome  masculine  head, 
looked  round  the  ring  of  his  ill-bred  visitors  with 
a  haughty  stare  of  rebuke  aud  surprise. 

*'  Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  then  said  he  very 
coolly,  **  I  douH  see  what  there  is  to  laugh  at! 
A  brother  and  sister  meet  after  many  years'  separa- 
tion, and  the  sister  cries,  poor  thing.  For  my  part, 
I  think  it  very  natural  thatsA^r  should  cry  ;  but  not 
that  you  should  laugh !"  In  an  instant  the  whole 
shame  was  removed  from  Richard  Avenel,  and 
rested  in  full  weiglit  upon  the  bystanders.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  how  foolish  and  sheepish  they  all 
looked,  Qor  how  si  inking  ly  each  tried  to  creep  off 
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Richard  Avenel  seized  hie  advantage  with  the 
promptitude  of  a  man  viho  had  got  on  m  America, 
and  was  therefore  accustomed  to  make  the  best  of 
things.  He  drew  Mrs.  Fairfield's  arm  in  his,  and 
led  her  into  the  house ;  but  when  he  had  got  her 
safe  into  his  parlor — Leonard  following  all  the 
time — and  the  door  w:s  closed  upon  those  three, 
then  Richard  Aveners  ire  burst  forth. 

**  You  impudent,  ungrateful,  audacious — drab!^* 

Yes,  drab  was  the  word.  I  am  shocked  to  say 
it,  but  the  duties  of  a  historiaa  are  stern ;  and  the 
word  was  drab. 

**  Drab !"  faltered  poor  Jane  Fairfield  ;  and  she 
elutched  hold  of  Leonard  to  save  herself,  from  fall- 
ing* 

**  Sir !"  cried  Leonard  fiercely. 

You  might  as  well  have  cried  *'  sir,^'  to  a  moun- 
tain torrent.  Richard  hurried  on,  for  he  was  furi- 
ous. 

**You  nasty,  dirty,  dusty  dowdy!  How  dare 
you  come  here  to  disgrace  me  in  my  own  house 
and  premises,  after  my  sending  you  fifly  pounds? 
To  take  the  very  time,  too,  when — when" — 

Richard  gasped  for  breath ;  and  the  laugh  of 
his  guests  rang  in  his  ears,  and  got  into  his  chest, 
and  choked  him.  Jane  Fairfield  drew  herself  up, 
and  her  tears  were  dried. 

**  I  did  not  come  to  disgrace  yoa  ;  I  came  to  see 
my  boy,  and" — 

**  Ha!"  interrupted  Richard,  ''see  him." 

He  turned  to  Leonard :  '*  You  have  written  to 
this  woman,  thenl" 

**  No,  sir,  I  have  not." 

**  I  believe  you  lie." 

"  He  does  not  lie ;  and  he  is  as  good  as  yourself, 
and  better,  Richard  Avenel,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Fair- 
field ;  '*  and  I  won't  stand  here  and  hear  him  in- 
tuited— that  *s  what  1  won't.  And  as  for  your  fifly 
pounds,  there  are*  forty-five  of  it;  and  I'll  work 
my  fingers  to  the  bone  till  I  pay  back  the  other 
five.  And  don't  be  afcard  I  shall  disgrace  you, 
for  I  '11  never  look  on  your  face  again ;  and  you  're 
a  wicked  bad  man — that 's  what  you  are." 

The  poor  woman 's  voice  was  so  raised,  and  so 
shrill,  that  any  other  and  more  remorseful  feeling 
which  Richard  might  have  conceived  was  drowned 
in  his  apprehension  that  she  would  be  overheard  by 
his  servants  or  his  guests — a  masculine  apprehen- 
•ion,  with  which  females  rarely  sympathize ;  which, 
on  the  contrary,  they  are  inclined  to  consider  a 
mean  and  cowardly  terror  on  the  part  of  their  male 
oppressors. 

'*Hush!  hold  your  infernal  squall — do!"  said 
Mr.  Avenel  in  a  tone  that  he  meant  to  be  soothing. 
**  There — sit  down — and  don't  stir  till  I  come  back 
pgain,  and  can  talk  to  you  calmly.  Leonard,  fol- 
low me,  and  help  to  explain  things  to  our  guests." 

Leonard  stood  still,  but  shook  his  head  slightly. 

**  What  do  you  mean,  sir?"  said  Richard  Avenel, 
in  a  very  portentous  growl.  "  Shaking  your  head 
at  me?  Do  you  intend  to  disobey  me?  You  had 
better  take  care!'* 

Leonard's  front  rose ;  he  drew  one  arm  round  his 
mother,  and  thus  he  spoke : — 

'*  Sir,  you  have  been  kind  to  me,  and  eenerous, 
and  that  thought  alone  silenced  my  indignation, 
when  I  heard  you  address  such  language  to  ii\y 
mother ;  for  I  felt  that,  if  I  spoke,  I  should  say  too 
much.  Now  I  speak,  and  it  is  to  say  shortly 
that"— 

«•  Hush,  boy,"  said  poor  Mrs.  Fairfield  fright- 
ened ;  *'  don't  mind  me.  I  did  not  come  to  make 
mischief,  and  ruin  your  prospex.    I  '11  go !  " 


"  Will  you  ask  her  pardon,  Mr.  Avenel?"  said 
Leonard  firmly  ;  and  he  advanced  towards  his  uncle. 

Richard,  naturally  hot  and  intolerant  of  contra- 
diction, was  then  excited,  not  only  by  the  angry 
emotions  which,  it  must  be  owned,  a  man  so  morti- 
fied and  in  the  very  flush  of  triumph,  might  well 
experience,  but  by  much  more  wine  than  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  drinking ;  and  when  Leonard  approached 
him  he  misinterpreted  the  movement  into  one  of 
menace  and  aggression.  He  lifted  his  arm  :  *'  Come 
a  step  nearer,"  said  he  between  his  teeth,  *'  and 
I'll  knock  you  down."  Leonard  advanced  that 
forbidden  step ;  but  as  Richard  caught  his  eye,  there 
was  something  in  that  eye — not  defying,  not  threat- 
ening, but  bold  and  dauntless — which  Richard  rec- 
ognized and  respected,  for  that  something  spoke 
the  freeman.  The  uncle's  arm  mechanically  fell  to 
his  side. 

'*  You  cannot  strike  me,  Mr.  Avenel,"  said  Leon* 
ard,  *'  for  you  are  aware  that  I  could  not  strike 
again  my  mother's  brother.  As  her  son,  I  once 
more  say  to  you — ^ask  her  pardon." 

•*  Ten  thousand  devils !  Are  you  mad?— or  do 
you  want  to  drive  me  mad  ?  you  insolent  beggar, 
fed  and  clothed  by  my  charity.  Ask  her  pardon ! 
— what  for  ?  That  she  has  made  me  the  object  of 
jeer  and  ridicule  with  that  d— d  cotton  gown,  and 
those  double-d — d  thick  shoes  ?  I  vow  and  protest 
they  've  got  nails  in  them  !  Hark  ye,  sir,  I  've  been 
insulted  by  her,  but  I  'm  not  to  be  bullied  by  yeu. 
Come  with  me  instantly,  or  I  discard  you :  not  a 
shilling  of  mine  shall  you  have  as  long  as  I  live. 
Take  your  choice — ^be  a  peasant,  a  laborer,  or" — 

**  A  base  renegade  to  natural  afi'ection,  a  degraded 
beggar  indeed!"  cried  Leonard,  his  breast  heav* 
ing,  and  his  cheeks  in  a  glow.  '*  Mother,  mother, 
come  away.  Never  fear — I  have  strength  and 
youth,  and  we  will  work  together  as  before." 

But  poor  Mrs.  Fairfield,  overcome  by  her  excite- 
ment, had  sunk  down  into  Richard's  own  handsome 
morocco  leather  easy-chair,  and  could  neither  speak 
nor  stir. 

"  Confound  you  both  !"  muttered  Richard.  "  Yoa 
can't  be  seen  creeping  out  of  my  house  now.  Keep 
her  here,  you  young  viper,  you;  keep  her  till  I 
come  back ;  and  then,  if  you  choose  to  go,  go  and 
be"— 

Not  finishing  his  sentence,  Mr.  Avenel  hurried 
out  of  the  room,  and  locked  the  door,  putting  the 
key  into  his  pocket.  He  paused  for  a  moment  in 
the  hall,  in  order  to  collect  his  thoughts— drew 
three  or  four  deep  breaths — ^gave  himself  a  great 
shake — and,  resolved  to  be  faithful  to  his  principle 
of  doing  one  thing  at  a  time,  shook  off  in  that  shake 
all  disturbing  recollection  of  his  mutinous  captives. 
Stern  as  Achilles  when  he  appeared  to  the  Trojans, 
Richard  Avenel  stalked  back  to  his  lawn. 

CHAPTSR   XIX. 

Brief  as  had  been  his  absence,  the  host  could  see 
that,  in  the  interval,  a  great  and  notable  change 
had  come  over  the  spirit  of  his  company.  Some 
of  those  who  lived  in  the  town  were  evidently  pre- 
paring to  return  home  on  foot ;  those  who  lived  at 
a  distance,  and  whose  carriages  (haying  been  sent 
away,  and  ordered  to  return  at  a  fixed  hour)  had 
not  yet  arrived,  were  gathered  together  in  small 
knots  and  groups ;  all  looked  sullen  and  displeased, 
and  all  instinctively  turned  from  their  host  as  he 
passed  them  by.  They  felt  they  had  been  lectured, 
and  they  were  more  put  out  than  Richard  himself. 
They  did  not  know  if  they  might  not  be  lectured 
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tgain.  This  vulgar  roan,  of  what  might  he  not  be 
capable  ? 

Kichard^t  shrewd  sense  comprehended  in  an 
instant  all  the  difficulties  of  his  position  ;  but  he 
walked  on  deliberately  and  directly  towards  Mrs. 
M*Catchley,  who  was  standing  near  the  grand 
marquee  with  the  Pompleya  and  the  dean*s  lady. 
As  these  personages  saw  him  make  thus  boldly 
towards  them,  there  was  a  flutter.  **Hang  the 
fellow!''  said  the  colonel,  intrenching  himself  in 
his  stock,  **  he  is  coming  here.  Low  and  shocking 
—what  shall  we  do?     Let  us  stroll  on." 

But  Richard  threw  himself  in  the  way  of  the 
retreat. 

**  Mrs.  M'Calchley,"  said  he  very  gravely,  and 
offering  her  his  arm,  '*  allow  me  three  words  with 
you." 

The  poor  widow  looked  very  much  discomposed . 
Mrs.  Pompley  pulled  her  by  the  sleeve.  Richard 
still  stood  gazing  into 'her  face,  his  arm  eitended. 
She  hesitated  a  minute,  and  then  took  the  arm. 

**  Monstrous  impudent!"  cried  the  colonel. 

'^  Let  Mrs.  M 'Catch ley  alone,  my  dear,"  re- 
sponded Mrs.  Pompley ;  '*  she  will  know  how  to 
give  him  a  lesstm!" 

**  Madam,"  said  Richard,  as  soon  as  he  and  his 
companion  were  out  of  hearing,  **  I  rely  on  you  to 
do  me  a  favor." 

"On  me?" 

"  On  you,  and  yon  alone.  Toa  have  influence 
with  all  these  people,  and  a  word  from  you  will 
efl!ect  what  I  desire.  Mrs.  M'Catchley,"  added 
Richard,  with  a  solemnity  that  was  actually  im- 
posing, "  I  flatter  myself  that  you  have  some 
friendship  fur  me,  which  is  more  than  I  can  say  of 
any  other  soul  in  these  grounds — will  you  do  me 
this  favor,  ay  or  no  ?" 

"  What  is  it,  Mr.  Avenel  ?"  asked  Mrs. 
M'Catchley,  much  disturbed,  and  somewhat  soft- 
ened— for  she  was  by  no  means  a  woman  without 
feeling  ;  indeed,  she  considered  herself  nervous. 

"  Get  all  your  friends — all  the  company  in  short 
—to  come  back  into  the  lent  for  refreshments — for 
anything.     I  want  to  say  a  few  words  to  them." 

'*  Bless  me  !  Mr.  Avenel — a  few  words  !"  cried 
the  widuw,  "  but  that 's  just  what  they  are  all 
afraid  of!  You  must  pardon  me,  but  you  really 
can't  ask  people  to  a  dejtnine  dansani^  and  then — 
•cold  'em!" 

"  I  'm  not  going  to  scold  them,"  said  Mr.  Ave- 
nel, very  seriously — "  upon  my  honor,  I  'm  not ! 
I'm  going  to  make  all  right,  and  I  even  hope 
afterwards  that  the  dancing  may  go  on — and  that 
you  will  honor  me  again  with  your  hand.  I  leave 
you  to  your  task ;  and,  believe  me,  I  'm  not  an 
ungrateful  man."  He  spoke,  and  bowed — not 
without  some  dignity — and  vanished  within  the 
breakfast  division  of  the  marquee.  There  he  busied 
himself  in  re-collecting  the  waiters,  and  directing 
them  to  rearrange  the  mangled  remains  of  the  table 
as  they  best  could.  Mrs.  M'Catchley.  whose 
curiosity  and  interest  were  aroused,  executed  her 
commission  with  all  the  ability  and  tact  of  a  woman 
of  the  world,  and  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
the  marquee  was  filled — the  corks  flew — the  cham- 
pagne bounced  and  sparkled — people  drank  in 
silence,  munched  fruits  and  cakes,  kept  op  their 
courage  with  the  conscious  sense  of  numbers,  and 
felt  a  great  desire  to  know  what  was  coming.  Mr. 
Avenel.  at  the  head  of  the  table,  suddenly  rose — 

'*  Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  said  he,  **  I  have 
taken  the  liberty  to  invite  you  once  more  into  this 
tent,  in  order  to  ask  you  to  sympathize  with  me, 


upon  an  occasion  which  took  us  all  a  little  by  su^ 
prise  to-day. 

**  Of  course,  you  all  know  I  am  a  new  man — ^tba 
maker  of  my  own  fortunes." 

A  great  many  heads  bowed  involuntarily.  The 
words  were  said  manfully,  and  there  was  a  general 
feeling;  of  respect. 

**  Probably,  too,"  resumed  Mr.  Avenel,  **  you 
may  know  that  I  am  the  son  of  very  honest  trader 
people.  I  say  himest,  and  they  are  not  ashamed 
of  me — I  say  tradespe<q*le,  and  I  *m  not  ashamed 
of  them.  My  sister  married  and  settled  at  a  dia^ 
tance.  I  took  her  son  to  educate  and  bring  up. 
But  I  did  not  tell  her  where  he  was,  nor  even  that 
I  had  returned  from  America — I  wished  to  choose 
my  own  time  for  that,  when  I  could  give  her  the 
surprise,  not  only  of  a  rich  brother,  but  of  a  son 
whom  I  intended  to  make  a  gentleman,  so  far  as 
manners  and  education  can  make  one.  Well,  the 
poor  dear  woman  has  found  me  out  sooner  than  I 
expected,  and  turned  the  tables  on  me  by  giving  me 
a  surprise  of  her  own  invention.  Pray,  forgive  the 
confusion  this  little  family  scene  has  created  ;  and 
though  I  own  it  was  very  laughable  at  the  moment, 
and  I  w^as  wrong  to  say  otherwise,  yet  I  am  sure  1 
don't  judge  ill  of  your  good  hearts  when  I  ask  you 
to  think  what  brother  and  sister  must  feel  who 
parted  from  each  other  when  they  were  boy  and 
girl.  To  me — (and  Richard  gave  a  great  eulp,  for 
he  felt  that  a  great  gulp  alone  could  swallow  the 
abominable  lie  he  was  about  to  utter) — to  me  this 
has  been  a  very  hoppy  occasion  !  I  'm  a  plain  man  : 
no  one  can  take  ill  what  I  've  said.  And  wishing 
that  you  may  he  all  as  happy  in  your  family  as  1 
am  in  mine — humble  though  it  be-— I  beg  to  drink 
your  very  good  healths  !" 

There  was  an  universal  applause  when  Richard 
sat  down — and  so  well  in  his  plain  way  had  he 
looked  the  thing,  and  done  the  thing,  that  at  least 
half  of  those  present — who  till  then  had  certainly 
disliked  and  half-despised  him — suddenly  felt  that 
they  were  proud  of  his  acquaintance.  For  however 
aristocratic  this  country  of  ours  may  be,  and  how* 
ever  especially  aristocratic  be  the  (fenteeler  classes 
in  provincial  towns  and  coteries — there  is  nothing 
which  English  folks,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  in  their  hearts  so  respect  as  a  man  who  has 
risen  from  nothing,  and  owns  it  frankly!  Sir 
Compton  Delaval,  an  old  baronet,  with  a  |)edigree 
as  long  as  a  Welshman's,  who  had  been  reluctantly 
decoyed  to  the  feast  by  his  three  unmarried  daugb* 
ters — not  one  of  whom,  however,  had  hitherto  con- 
descended even  to  bow  to  the  host— now  rose.  It 
was  his  right — ^he  was  the  first  person  there  in  rank 
and  station. 

'*  Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  quoth  Sir  Compton 
Delaval,  **  I  am  sure  that  I  express  the  feelings  of 
all  present  when  I  say  that  we  have  heard  with 
great  delight  and  admiration  the  words  addressed 
to  us  by  our  excellent  host.  (Applause.)  And  if 
any  of  us,  in  what  Mr.  Avenel  describes  justly  as  the 
surprise  of  the  moment,  were  betrayed  into  an  un* 
seemly  merriment  at — at" — (the  dean's  lady  whis- 
pered **  some  of  the") — ^'^some  of  the — some  of  the" 
— repeated  Sir  ( 'ompton,  puzzled,  and  coming  to  a 
dead  lock — (**  holiest  sentiments,"  whispered  the 
dean^s  lady) — **  ay,  some  of  the  holiest  sentimenta 
in  our  nature — ^I  beg  him  to  accept  our  sincerest 
ap<ilogies.  I  can  only  say,  for  my  part,  that  I  am 
proud  to  rank  Mr.  Avenel  amongst  the  gentlemen 
of  the  county,  (here  Sir  Compton  gave  a  sounding 
thump  on  the  table,)  and  to  thank  him  for  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  entertainments  it  has  ever  been 
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tny  ](f\  to  witness.    If  he  won  his  fortune  honestly, 
he  knows  how  to  spend  it  nobly  !*'  ' 

Whiz  went  a  fresii  bottle  of  champagne. 

**  I  am  not  accustomed  to  public  speaking,  but  I 
could  not  repress  my  seniiments.  And  I  've  miw 
only  to  propose  to  you  the  healih  of  our  host, 
Richard  Avenel,  Esquire  ;  and  to  couple  with  thai 
the  health  of  his — very  interesting  sister,  and  (oiig 
life  loihem  both!" 

The  sentence  was  half  drowned  in  enthusiastic 
plaudits,  and  in  three  cheers  fur  Richard  Avenel,, 
Esquire,  and  his  very  interesting  sister. 

**  1  'm  a  cursed  humbug,'*  thought  Richard 
Avenel,  as  he  wiped  his  forehead  ;  '*  but  the  world 
is  such  a  humbug  !*' 

Then  he  glanced  towards  Mrs.  M'Catchley,  and, 
to  his  great  satisfaction,  saw  Mrs.  M'Catchley 
wiping  her  eyes. 

p^uw,  though  the  fair  widow  might  certainly 
have  contemplated  the  probability  of  accepting  Mr. 
Avenel  as  a  husband,  she  had  never  before  felt  the 
least  bit  in  love  with  him ;  and  now  she  did. 
There  is  something  in  courage  and  candor — at  a 
word,  in  manliness — that  all  women,  the  most 
worldly,  do  admire  in  men ;  and  Richard  Avenel, 
humbug  though  his  conscience  said  he  was,  seemed 
to  Mrs.  M'Catchley  like  a  hero. 

The  host  saw  his  triumph.  '*  Now  for  another 
dance  !"  said  he  gayly  ;  and  he  was  about  to  offer 
his  hand  to  Mrs.  M'Catchley,  when  Sir  Compt<»n 
Delaval,  seizing  it,  and  giving  it  a  hearty  shake, 
cried,  *'  You  have  not  yet  danced  with  my  eldest 
daughter ;  so,  if  you  won't  ask  her,  why,  I  must 
offer  her  to  you  as  your  partner.     Here — Sarah.*' 

Miss  Sarah  Delaval,  who  was  five  feet  eight,  and 
as  stately  as  she  was  tall,  bowed  her  head  gracious- 
ly ;  and  Mr.  Avenel,  before  he  knew  where  he 
was,  found  her  leaning  on  his  arm.  But  as  he 
passed  into  the  next  division  of  the  tent,  he  had  to 
run  the  gauntlet  of  all  the  gentlemen,  who  thronged 
round  to  shake  hands  with  him.  Their  warm 
English  hearts  could  not  be  satisfied  till  they  had  so 
repaired  the  sin  of  their  previous  haughtiness  and 
mockery.  Richard  Avenel  mij^ht  then  have  safely 
introduced  his  sister — ^gown,  kerchief,  thick  shoes, 
and  all — to  the  crowd ;  but  he  had  no  such  thought. 
He  thanked  Heaven  devoutly  that  she  was  safely 
under  lock  and  key. 

It  was  not  till  the  third  dance  that  he  could 
secure  Mrs.  M'Catchley's  hand,  and  then  it  was 
twilight.  The  carriages  were  at  the  door,  but  no 
one  yet  thought  of  going.  People  were  really  en- 
joying themselves.  Mr.  Avenel  had  had  time,  in 
the  interim,  to  mature  all  his  plans  for  completing 
and  consummating  that  triumph  which  his  tact  and 
pluck  had  drawn  from  his  momentary  disgrace. 
Excited  as  he  was  with  wine  and  suppressed 
passion,  he  had  yet  the  sense  to  feel  that,  when  all 
the  halo  that  now  surrounded  him  had  evaporated, 
and  Mrs.  M'Catchley  was  redelivered  up  to  the 
Pompleys,  whom  he  felt  to  be  the  last  persons  his 
interest  could  desire  for  her  advisers — the  thought 
of  his  low  relations  would  return  with  calm  reflec- 
tion. Now  was  the  time.  The  iron  was  hot — 
now  was  the  time  to  strike  it,  and  forge  the  endur- 
ing chain. 

As  he  led  Mrs.  M'Catchley  after  the  dance,  into 
the  lawn,  he  therefore  said  tenderly— 

'*  How  shall  I  thank  you  for  the  iavor  you  have 
done  met" 

<'  Oh !"  said  Mrs.  M'Catchley  warmly, "  it  was 
no  favor — uid  I  am  so  glad" — She  stopped. 


'*  You  're  not  ashamed  of  me,  then,  in  spite  of 
what  has  happened?" 

**  Ashamed  of  you !  Why,  I  should  be  so  proud 
of  you,  if  I  were" — 

"  Finish  the  sentence,  and  say — *  your  wife  !'— 
there,  it  is  out.  My  dear  madam,  I  am  rich,  as  yott 
know  ;  I  love  you  very  heartily.  With  your  help, 
I  think  I  can  make  a  figure  in  a  larger  world  than 
this  ;  and  that  whatever  my  father,  my  grandson  at 
least  will  be — But  it  is  time  enough  to  speak  of 
him.  What  Bay  you? — you  turn  away.  I'll  not 
tease  you — it  is  not  my  way.  I  said  before,  ay  or 
no ;  and  your  kindness  so  emboldens  me  that  I  say 
it  again — ay  or  not" 

**  But  you  take  me  so  unawares — so— so— Lord, 
my  dear  Mr.  Avenel ;  you  are  so  hasty — I — I — ." 
And  the  widow  actually  blushed,  and  was  genuinely 
bashful. 

•*  Those  horrid  Pompleys !"  thought  Richard,  as 
he  saw  the  colonel  bustling  up  with  Mrs.  MCatch- 
ley's  cloak  on  his  arm. 

**  I  press  for  your  answer,"  continued  the  suitor, 
speaking  very  fast,  **  I  shall  leave  this  place  t4^ 
morrow,  if  you  will  not  give  it." 

**  Leave  this  place — leave  met" 

**  Then  you  will  be  minet" 

'*  Ah,  Mr.  Avenel !"  said  the  widow, languidly, 
and  leaving  her  hand  in  his ;  **  who  can  resist 
yout" 

Up  came  Colonel  Pompley ;  Richard  took  the 
shawl ;  **  No  hurry  for  that  now,  colonel — Mrs. 
M'Catchley  feels  already  at  home  here." 

Ten  minutes  afterwards,  Richard  Avenel  socon« 
trivcd  that  it  was  known  by  the  whole  company 
that  their  host  was  accepted  by  the  Honorable  Mrs. 
M'Catchley.  And  every  one  said,  "  He  is  a  very 
clever  man,  and  a  very  good  fellow,"  except  the 
Pompleys — and  the  Pompleys  were  frantic.  Mr. 
Richard  Avenel  had  forced  his  way  into  the  aria^ 
tocracy  of  the  country.  The  husband  of  an  honor 
able— connected  with  peers ! 

*'  He  will  stand  for  our  city — ^Vulgarian !"  cried 
the  colonel. 

**  And  his  wife  will  walk  out  before  me,"  cried 
the  colonePs  lady — **  nasty  woman!"  And  sh^ 
burst  into  tears. 

The  guests  were  gone;  and  Richard  had  now 
leisure  to  consider  what  course  to  pursue  with  re 
gard  to  his  sister  and  her  son. 

His  victory  over  his  guests  had  in  much  softened 
his  heart  towards  his  relations;  but  he  still  felt 
bitterly  aggrieved  at  Mrs.  Fairfield's  unseasonable 
intrusion,  and  his  pride  was  greatly  chafed  by  the 
boldness  of  Jjeonard.  He  had  no  idea  of  any  roan 
whom  he  had  served,  or  meant  to  serve,  having  a 
will  of  his  own — having  a  single  thought  in  oppo- 
sition to  his  pleasure.  He  began,  too,  to  feel  that 
words  had  passed  between  him  and  Leonard  which 
could  not  be  \%ell  forgotten  by  either,  and  would 
render  their  close  connection  less  pleasant  than 
heretofore.  He,  the  great  Richard  Avenel,  beg 
pardon  of  Mrs.  Fairfield,  the  washerwoman  !  No ; 
she  and  Leonard  must  beg  his.  **  That  inust  be  the 
first  step,"  said  Richard  Avenel ;  **  and  I  suppose 
they  have  come  to  their  senses."  With  that  ezp 
pectation,  ho  unlocked  the  door  of  his  parlor,  and 
found  himself  in  complete  solitude.  The  moon, 
lately  risen,  shone  full  into  the  room,  and  lit  up 
every  corner.  He  stared  round,  bewildered — the 
birds  had  flown.  **  Did  they  go  through  the  key* 
holef"  said  Mr.  Avenel.  '*Ha!  1  see!  thp 
window  is  open!"    The  window  reached  to  the 
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ground.  Mr.  Avenel,  in  his  ezcitemeDt,  had  for- 
gotten that  easy  mode  of  egress. 

"  Well,'*  said  he,  throwing  himself  into  his  easy- 
chair,  **  I  suppose  I  shall  soon  hear  from  them ; 
they  '11  be  wanting  my  money  fast  enough,  I  fancy.'* 
His  eye  causht  sight  of  a  letter,  unsealed,  lying  on 
the  table.  He  opened  it,  and  saw  bank-notes  to 
the  amount  of  jC50 — the  widow's  forty-five  country 
notes,  and  a  new  note,  Bank  of  England,  that  he 
had  lately  given  to  Leonard.  With  the  money 
ivere  these  lines,  written  in  Leonard's  bold,  clear 
writing,  though  a  word  or  two  here  and  there 
showed  that  the  hand  had  trembled — 

*'  I  thank  you  for  all  you  have  done  to  one  whom 


you  regarded  as  the  object  of  charity.  My  mother 
and  I  forgive  what  has  passed.  I  depart  with 
her.  You  bade  me  make  my  choice,  and  I  haTa 
made  it. 

**  Leonard  Faibficld." 

The  paper  dropped  from  Richard's  hand,  and  h$ 
remained  mute  and  remorseful  for  a  moment.  Ha 
soon  felt,  however,  that  he  had  no  help  for  it  but 
working  himself  up  into  a  rage.  "  Of  all  people 
in  the  world,"  cried  Richard,  stamping  his  foot  on 
the  floor,  **  there  are  none  so  disagreeable,  insolent, 
and  ungrateful  as  poor  relations.  I  wash  my  hands 
of  them!" 


Musical  Illustrations  of  Bishop  Percy^s  Rdiques  of 
Ancient  English  Poetry^  a  Collection  of  Old 
Ballad  Tunes,  4-c. ;  chiefly  from  rare  MSS.  and 
Early  Printed  Books  ^  deciphered  from  the  obsolete 
Notation  y  and  harmonized  and  arranged  according 
to  nwdem  usage.  By  Edward  r.  Riubault, 
LL.D. 

This  is  not  the  least  interesting  of  the  many 
services  which  Dr.  Rimbault  has  rendered  to 
musical  archieology ;  the  matter  of  the  volume 
having  been  collected  with  care  and  arranged  with 
taste.  The  original  authorities  are  given — and  no 
tampering  with  the  forms  of  the  old  melodies  has 
been  ventured  on.  As  an  antiquarian's  work,  what 
has  been  done  could  hardly  have  been  done  better. 
Dr.  Rimbault,  however,  is  more  than  a  dry  anti- 
quarian of  the  Pegge  school.  His  brief  notices 
may  be  consulted  with  pleasure  by  the  man  of 
letters  as  well  as  by  the  musician  ;  nor  will  the 
library  of  English  verse  or  of  English  song  be 
henceforth  complete  without  this  volume. 

We  must,  however,  once  again  offer  a  considera- 
tion or  two,  which  are  never  adverted  to  by  musi- 
cal antiquarians,  even  if  not  wholly  overlooked  in 
their  closets.  Too  implicit  a  trust  seems  to  be  put 
in  the  accuracy  of  all  and  sundry  ancient  MSS. 
where  melodies  are  noted  down  from  recitation. 
The  chronicler,  unless  he  be  sternly  a  musician, 
may  readily  be  bewildered  into  the  admission  of  a 
mass  of  extraneous  notes — wholes,  halves  and 
quarters — totally  beside  the  reality,  and  arising 
from  the  feebleness  or  fancy  of  the  singer,  or  from 
the  fashion  of  the  time.  I<et,  for  instance,  the 
plainest  of  psalm  tunes,  such  as  Old  Hundred  or 
Milgrove,  have  been  noted  down  in  a  Northumber- 
land chapel  of  ease  some  twenty  years  ago — before 
Hullah  was  thought  of — and  something  would  have 
appeared  which,  taken  per  se,  must  have  seemed 
strange  in  its  savagery  and  absurd  in  its  aberra- 
tions. Remark,  again,  what  a  needless  irregularity 
may  be  given  to  a  melody  thoroughly  regular  by 
the  noter  bringing  within  the  divisions  of  bars  that 
which  has  been  only  a  slackened  tempo.  We  have 
emphatic  instances  of  this  in  the  practice  of  no  less 
s  man  than  Meyerbeer — who,  resolute  in  denying 
to  his  singers  the  license  of  an  a  piacere,  and  ob- 
jectionably careless  in  his  notation,  has  thus  dis- 
figured his  scores  with  odd  bars,  changes  of  rhythm, 
&c.,  for  the  most  part  entirely  gratuitous,  but 
which  Rimbaults  to  come,  who  may  arise  in  the 
New  World,  (when  London  shall  have  become  *'  a 
hissing  and  a  desolation,")  will  find  it  hard  to  un- 
ravel—especially should  they  happen  to  get  hold 
of  a  copy  of  some  pirated  edition.    To   point  the 


moral  of  our  remarks — we  see  no  obstacle  to  *•  The 
King  of  France's  Daughter"  having  been  written 
throughout  in  triple  rhythm ;  the  four  bars  of 
common  time  introduced  giving  an  awkward  air  to 
what  seems  to  us  a  strictly  symmetrical  melody  on 
a  symmetrical  rhythm,  permitting  licenses  indeed, 
but  never  utterly  lost. 

Again,  who  shall  vouch  for  the  exactitude  of  the 
arrangement  of  the  words  to  the  notes  in  the  MSS«i 
of  ancient  music — or  even  for  the  respect  for  prosody 
on  the  part  of  the  primitive  composers  ?  Some  of 
these  may  have  been  foreigners,  and  have  carelessly 
indulged  in  such  falsities  of  accent  as  we  find  (to 
go  no  further)  by  dtizens  in  the  scores  of  Handel ; 
e.g,,  in  his  "  Israel" — 

The  waters  ve-rte  gathered  together,  fre.  ftc. 

AAer  them  comes  the  incorrect  copyist,  who  forgets 
a  division  or  a  direction  to  repeat  (things  of  small 
consequence  to  pla3*ers  who  play  by  heart,  and  who 
want  the  notes  before  them  only  as  a  reminder ;) 
and  the  result  may  be  a  crude  blemish,  such  as  has 
helped  in  more  than  one  case  to  establish  a  reputa- 
tion or  to  prop  up  some  fantastic  system  of  exce^H 
tions. 

What  we  have  here  recapitulated  is,  of  course, 
applicable  only  to  tunes  by  scientific  composers— 
of  which  Dr.  Rimbault's  collection  largely  consists. 
With  regard  to  the  origin  and  notation  of  those 
wilder  melodies  based  on  a  mere  cry  or  piece  of 
cadenced  declamation,  to  which  one  imitator  after 
another  adds  a  scrap  of  rhythm  or  a  few  grace 
notes,  words  and  music  getting  polished  or  corrupted 
together,  and  the  whole  liable  to  entire  dislocation 
in  the  mouth  of  any  untutored  singer  who  cannot 
keep  up  to  pitch,  or  who  chooses  to  add  a  few 
flourishes — we  have  too  o[\en  spoke  our  opinion 
here  to  treat  again  on  the  subject.  The  remarks 
offered  already  preclude  specification,  anecdote,  or 
analysis  of  the  interesting  matter  gathered  by  Dr. 
Rimbault.  Possibly  we  may  return  to  his  **  Af  usi- 
cal  Illustrations"  on  a  future  day.  Meanwhile,  we 
are  glad  to  see  by  a  foot-note  to  his  Introduction 
that  he  is  making  progress  in  his  **  Musical  tilua- 
trations  to  Shakspeare's  Plays." 


De.  Bekb,  the  German  traveller,  has  been  making 
long  explorations  on  the  Egxptian  side  of  AfHoa.  He 
expects  that  the  missionary  efforts  for  that  part  of 
Africa  will  have  their  oentre  in  the  region  of 
Uniamesi,  or  **  of  the  Moon."  Among  these  moun- 
tains Dr.  Beke  saw  a  volcano  in  an  active  state.  In 
the  same  region  he  found  there  was  a  vast  li^e  named 
Usambiro.  Some  of  the  mountain  peaks  are  above  tho 
snow  line,  glittering  in  perpetual  whiteness. 
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In  the  general  category  of  "  red"  the  greater 
part  of  people  one  meets  confound  every  descrip- 
tion of  hair  which  is  neither  bUck,  nor  brown,  nor 
white,  nor  whity-brown.  It  may  be  the  fiery 
Milesian  shock — it  may  be  the  paly  amber — it  may 
be  the  burnished  gold — it  may  be  the 

Brown  in  the  shadow,  and  gold  in  the  sun ; 

— t^esi  igai--ii  is  all  "  red" — they  have  no  other 
word. 

And  yet,  under  this  general  term  are  confounded 
the  two  extremes  of  beauty  and  ugliness — the  two 
shades  which  have  been  respectively  made  the  at- 
tributes of  the  angel  and  of  the  demon — we  find  that 
while,  on  the  one  hand,  red  hair  (or  rather  a  cer- 
tain shade  of  it)  has  been  both  popularly  and  poet- 
ically associated  with  all  ugliness,  all  vice,  and  all 
malignity,  a  more  pleasing  variety  of  the  same  hue 
has  been  associated  with  ail  loveliness,  all  meek- 
ness, and  all  innocence. 

Thus  Soulhey,  in  his  vision  of  the  •*  Maid  of 
Orleans,"  after  having  taken  the  poor  girl  to  a 
number  of  unpleasant  placets,  introduces  her  to  the 
following  disagreeable  personage : — 

From  thence  they  came 
Where,  in  the  next  ward,  a  most  wretched  band 
Groaned  underneath  the  bitter  tyranny 
Of  a  fierce  Daemon.     His  coarse  hair  was  red — 
Pale  gray  his  eyes,  and  blood-shot,  and  his  face 
Wrinkled  with  such  a  smile  as  malice  wears 
In  ecstasy.     Well  pleased  he  went  around, 
Plunging  his  dagger  in  the  hearts  of  some, 
Or  probing  with  a  poisoned  lance  their  breasts, 
Or  placing  coals  of  fire  within  their  wounds. 

This  demon  is  Cruelty,  and  to  his  charge  are 
committed  all  those  who  have  exercised  cruelty  in 
their  lifetime.  Among  others,  **  bad  husbands," 
the  poet  tells  us,  *'  undergo  a  long  purgation ;" 
and  serve  them  right  too,  but  I  would  rather  have 
handed  them  over  for  pickling  to  their  mothers-in- 
law. 

Thus  we  find  that  red  hair,  or  rather  a  certain 
shade  of  it,  (be  it  understood  that  I  always  qualify 
it  thus,)  as  betokening  a  cruel  and  fiendlike  dispo- 
sition, is  a  part  of  the  orthodox  description  of  a  pro- 
fessed executioner.  Scott,  in  the  ''  Talisman," 
gives  Richard^s  headsman  *'  a  huge  red  beard, 
mingling  with  shaggy  locks  of  the  same  color;" 
and  in  the  very  same  scene  introduces,  as  a  most 
marked  contrast,  his  beautiful  Queen  Berengaria, 
with  her  '*  cherub"  countenance,  and  dishevelled 
*' golden  tresses." 

It  seems,  likewise,  to  be  considered  the  mark  of 
a  crafty  and  treacherous  disposition.  In  Spain  it 
is  popularly  known  by  the  name  of  Judas  hair, 
from  a  belief  that  the  traitor  disciple's  hair  was,  of 
that  shade,  and  in  all  Spanish  paintings  he  is  dis^ 
tinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  disciples  by  the  fiery 
color  of  his  hair.  (See  Stirling's  ^*  Annals  of  the 
Artists  of  Spain.")  To  such  an  extent  do  the 
Spaniards  carry  their  prejudices  that  the  Castilians 
have  a  proverb,  '*  De  tul  pelo,  ni  gato  ni  perro" 
(of  each  hair  neither  cat  nor  dog). 

In  our  own  country  a  similar  belief  seems  to  have 
prevailed,  though  unattended  by  the  same  unreason- 
able prejudice  as  in  Spain.  In  Shakspeare's  play 
of  As  You  Like  It,"  Rosalind  says  of  her  lover — 

Bos. — His  very  hair  is  of  the  dissembling  color. 
CSe/ia.— Something  browner  than  Judas'. 
Rot. — I'faith — his  hair  is  of  a  good  color. 


Having  now  seen  a  certain  variety  of  red  hair  to 
be  the  attributes  of  the  demon — the  headsman  and 
the  traitor — we  shall  find  another  variety  of  the 
same  hue  to  be  one  of  the  attributes  of  perfect 
beauty  and  innocence.  In  that  most  unequal  poem, 
''  The  Course  of  Time,"  Pollok,  describing  th# 
dawn,  says  it  was : — 

As  though  the  glorious,  golden,  bushy  locks 
Of  thousand  cherubim  had  been  shorn  ofi", 
And  in  the  temples  hung  of  morn  and  e'en. 

A  bold  step,  by  the  way,  beyond  the  sublime. 
Thus,  Tennyson's — 

Sweet  girl-graduates,  in  their  golden  hair. 

Thus,  by  an  authority  which  it  would  be  heresy 
to  dispute,  and  to  which  even  a  French  painter  has 
deferred,  she  who  was  **  fairest  of  her  daughters," 
was  adorned  with  locks  of  flowing  gold.  And,  in- 
deed, it  would  seem  a  natural  thing  for  a  person  to 
suppose,  if  unassisted  by  experience — on  two 
beautiful  women  being  placed  before  him — the  one 
with  shining  locks  of  gold,  and  complexion  radiant 
as  the  light,  and  the  other  with  raven  tresses  and 
olive  cheek,  that  the  former  was  the  native  of  a 
bright  and  sunny  clime,  and  that  the  latter  had 
grown  up  in  the  shadow  of  the  gloomy  northern 
land.  Milton,  as  a  scholar  and  a  traveller,  could 
not  have  written  his  description  in  ignorance,  but 
it  was  painted,  no  doubt,  from  a  model  of  his  own, 
and  he  could  not  have  drawn  the  fairest  of  women 
after  any  other  pattern  than  that  of  her  who  pos- 
sessed his  imagination  as  the  ideal  of  womanly 
beauty. 

Now  were  I  to  picture  the  first  of  women,  I  would 
give  her  an  almost  Indian  dusk,  and  the  Abyssinian 
large,  sad,  gentle  eye,  (for  the  mother  of  mankind 
should  have  a  touch  of  melancholy,)  and  flowing 
tresses  of  raven  black,  and  everybody  would  say  it 
was  nothing  like  her. 

The  talented  authoress  of  "  Jane  Eyre,"  by  tho 
way,  is  very  much  dissatisfied  with  Milton's  Eve, 
(not  with  the  color  of  her  hair,  but  with  her  culinary 
qualifications,)  and,  making  a  mouthpiece  of  her 
heroine,  Shirley,  exclaims  indignantly,  that  sha 
was  not  Adam's  wife,  but  his  *'  housekeeper." 
She  accordingly  tries  her  hand  upon  an  Eve  of  her 
own,  and  produces  a  sort  of  misty  angel  instead  of 
Milton's  comfortable  woman.  Fie!  Miss  Bell! 
find  fault  with  Eve  for  being  a  good  housekeeper ! 
What  sort  of  prospect  is  that  for  your  husband? 
I  have  an  idea,  however,  that  Miss  Bell  is  bettcT 
than  her  word,  and  could  almost  wager  that  tho 
authoress  of  ^'  Jane  Eyre"  makes  first-rate  apple- 
jelly. 

To  return  to  our  subject ;  I  have  in  the  next 
place  to  draw  the  reader's  attention  to  some  of  the 
more  marked  prejudices  or  predilections  of  different 
nations  on  the  subject.  Among  all  nations  the  an- 
cient Egyptians  stand  preeminent  for  the  violence 
of  their  aversion  to  red  hair.  Theirs  was  literally 
a  burning  hatred,  for,  on  the  authority  of  Diodorus 
and  others,  that  highly  civilized  people  annually 
performed  the  ceremony  of  burning  alive  an  unfor 
tunate  individual  whose  only  crime  was  the  color 
of  his  hair.  Fancy  the  state  of  mind  into  which 
every  possessor  of  the  obnoxious  shade  must  havo 
been  thrown  on  the  approach  of  the  dreaded  cere* 
mony,  each  not  knowing  whether  himself  might 
not  be  selected  as  the  victim.  Let  us  try  to  realize 
a  case.  Suppose  an  individual,  perhaps  a  most 
respectable  citizen,  of  unblemished  character,  and 
with  hair  not  so  very  red,  only  the  supply  has  been 
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tmoqaal  to  the  demand,  and  the  more  flagrant  cul- 
prits have  been  used  up — fancy  the  poor  man  rush- 
ing distractedly  about,  piteously  asking  his  friends 
whether  they  think  his  hair  is  really  so  very  red — 
fancy  him,  more  eagerly  than  Titmouse,  grasping 
at  every  receipt  warranted  to  produce  a  deep  and 
permanent  black — fancy  him  sneaking  nervously 
through  the  streets,  iraugining  that  every  ime  who 
looks  at  him  is  saying  to  himself,  **That*8  the 
man  for  the  bonfire."  What  can  the  poor  man  do? 
If  he  werH  to  flee  to  another  city  they  would  bum 
him  all  the  more  readily  as  being  a  stranger,  in 
preference  to  one  of  their  own  townsmen.  If  he 
were  to  have  an  artful  wig  made,  tho  perruquier 
might  be  a  conscientious  man,  and  feel  it  his  duty 
to  denounce  him.  The  time  draws  nearer  and 
Dearer,  and  as  the  dread  truth  that  his  hair  is  un- 
questionably the  reddest  in  the  place  begins  tu  ooze 
out  by  degrees,  his  agony  is  redoubled.  It  is  the 
last  night ;  unable  in  the  extremity  of  his  anguish 
to  form  any  plan,  or  take  any  measure,  he  passes 
the  time  walking  distractedly  about  his  house,  ex- 
claiming, **  O  this  dreadful  red  hair !''  The  morn- 
ing dawns;  for  the  ten-thousandth  time  he  rushes  to 
bis  glass.  Ha!  what  is  this?  His  hair  is  no 
longer  red,  fear  and  anguish  have  turned  it  white. 
He  leaps  high  into  the  air.  ^*  Ha — ha — cured  in 
an  instant!"  But  he  dares  not  trust  the  evidence 
of  his  own  bewildered  mind.  He  calls  all  his 
hous(*hold  around  him,  and  puts  the  qnesiion  to 
each  of  his  servants  in  turn,  '*  What  color  is  my 
hair'^'  They  all  tell  him  it  is  white,  and  their 
looks  of  astonishment  assure  him  that  ih^y  speak 
the  truth.  A  loud  knocking  is  heard  at  the  door. 
His  heart  leaps  within  him,  yet  he  feels  tbat  he  is 
aafe^.  Then  a  horrible  qualm  comes  over  him,  fear 
and  ansuish  had  turned  his  hair  white — perhaps  joy 
may  have  turned  it  red  again.  Once  more  he 
rusiies  to  his  glass.  No,  it  is  all  right.  But  he 
cannot  bear  the  suspense,  and  rushes  to  the  door 
hinisrdf.  He  sees  the  priests  come  for  him — the 
magistrates,  and  all  the  little  boys.  Some  of  them 
may  be  his  friends,  but  it  is  a  religious  ceremony, 
and  all  private  feeling  must  give  way.  However, 
they  ihink  it  proper  to  look  grave  as  thev  inquire, 

"la  Mr.  within?"—"  I  am,  Mr. ,"  he 

cries  with  trembling  eagerness.  His  fellow-towns- 
men are  taken  aback.  They  had  known  him  well 
— many  of  them  often  dined  at  his  house,  and 
therefore  it  would  have  been  interesting  to  see  how 
he  behaved  when  burnt  (our  amateurs  will  tell  you 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  more  pleasure  in  seeing  a 
man  hanged  whom  you  know.)  However,  there  is 
no  help  for  it — it  would  be  monstrous  to  burn  a  man 
whose  hair  was  not  red.  So  they  hypocritically 
congratulate  him,  and  he  goes  oil  with  a  lightsome 
heart  to  see  his  neighbor  burnt. 

It  is  right,  however,  to  remark,  that  Sir  Gardner 
Wilkinson  throws  doubt  on  the  whole  story,  upon 
the  general  ground  that  the  Egyptians  were  too 
civilized  a  people  to  permit  such  a  barbarous  cus- 
tom. Seeing,  however,  that  it  is  not  a  couple  of 
centuries  since  old  women  were  served  in  the  same 
way  iu  England,  I  think  his  i^ason  scarcely  suf- 
ficient. As  to  the  fact  that  this  people  had  a  vio- 
lent antipathy  to  red  hair,  there  is  no  dispute,  and 
the  reason  may  probably  be  found  in  the  circum- 
stance of  their  being,  as  we  leani  from  the  sculp- 
tures, continually  at  war  with  a  red-haired  people 
called  the  Rebo,  and  it  is  probable,  that  if  the 
above  savage  rite  was  ever  actually  performed,  the 
Tictims  were  the  prisoners  taken  in  war.  Among 
their  own  nation  red  hair  was  very  uncommon,  for 


though  it  is  found  apon  a  great  number  of  mum- 
mies, it  is  merely  the  effect  of  imperfect  embalming, 
which  has  changed  the  natural  color  of  the  hair. 

It  would  appear,  from  the  terms  "  red-haired 
barbarians,*'  and  **  red-hair«?d-devils,"  which  the 
Chinese  have  been  wont  to  employ  towards  us 
English,  that  in  that  country  a  similar  antipathy 
prevails. 

Now  I  want  to  know  what  right  the  Chinese 
have  to  call  us  "  red-haired  !"  They  may  call  us 
**  barbarians"  or  **  devils,"  if  they  like,  for  that  is 
a  matter  of  «»pinion,  but  as  to  the  color  of  our  hair 
that  is  a  matter  of  fact,  and  I  submit  that  they  have 
no  right  to  t:ike  the  exception  for  the  rule. 

And  here  I  would  call  attention  to  a  curious  co- 
incidence of  idea  between  these  two  people.  It 
was  in  honor  of  Typho,  or  the  devil,  that  the 
Egyptians  annually  burned  a  person  with  red  hair, 
and  **  red-haired  devils"  is  the  term  which  the 
Chinese  employ  towards  us,  both  nations  appeal^ 
ing  to  associate  the  idea  of  devils  with  red  iiair. 

Another  idea  suggests  itself  in  connection  with 
the  above,  namely,  the  decepliveness  of  a  great 
part  of  historical  evidence.  We  say  unhesitatingly, 
on  the  authority  of  the  Egyptian  monuments,  that 
that  people  weie  at  war  with  a  red-haired  tribe 
called  the  Rebo,  whom  they  soundly  thrashed. 
Now  will  not  future  historians,  if  they  trust  to 
similar  evidence,  say  as  unhesitatingly,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Chinese  records,  that  that  people  were 
at  war  with  a  red-haired  tribe  called  the  English, 
whom  they  soundly  thrashed? 

We  find  another  instance  of  the  manner  in  which 
this  peculiarity  of  individuals  has  appealed  so  strik- 
ing to  an  Oriental  nation  as  to  induce  them  to  make 
it  the  characteristic  of  the  people,  in  the  prophecy 
current  among  the  Turks,  that  Constantinople  shall 
one  day  be  retaken  by  a  yellow-haired  nation,  in 
which  prophecy  the  general  opinion  is  that  the 
Russians  are  referred  to. 

But  we  can  scarcely  wonder  at  the  delusion  of  the 
Chinese  respecting  the  color  of  our  hair,  when  we 
find  that  a  similar  idea  (based  probably  on  the  same 
foundation  as  that  of  our  selling  our  wives)  used 
to  prevail  very  generally  among  our  well-informed 
neighbors  across  the  Channel.  1  believe,  however, 
that  this  impression  has  very  much  died  away  since 
a  certain  French  traveller  was  candid  enough  to 
contradict  it.  *'  I  spik,"  said  he,  "  alvays  de 
truth,  and  I  vill  say  dat  I  have  seen  English  which 
had  not  led  hair." 

If  we  turn  to  the  ancient  Romans  we  find  that 
that  people  had  as  strong  a  penchant  in  favor  of 
yellow  or  golden  hair  as  the  above-named  nations 
had  a  prejudice  against  red.  Among  them  yellow 
hair  was  so  much  admired  that  their  ladies  were  in 
the  habit  of  making  use  of  cosmetics  to  change  the 
color  of  their  raven  locks.  The  hue  most  esteemed 
was  probably  a  very  dark  shade,  and  almost  a  brown, 
as  the  epithet  (flaous)  made  use  of  by  Horace  to 
describe  it  is  the  same  which  he  constantly  employs 
to  describe  the  color  of  the  Tiber.  Judging  by 
what  we  know  of  the  color  of  the  Tiber,  the  epithet 
appears  to  be  by  no  means  complimentary,  but  the 
aflTections  of  the  Romans  for  their  river  made  them 
imagine  it  to  be  everything  that  was  beautiful.  In 
this  respect  they  were  the  reverse  of  ourselves, 
who  make  a  point  of  abusing  the  Thames,  for  the 
dirt  we  ourselves  have  put  into  it. 

The  predilection  of  the  Romans  has  descended 
to  the  modern  Italians,  among  whose  women  we 
find  many  beautiful  varieties  of  the  golden  hue  so 
much  prized  by  the  ancient  connoisseurs  among  the 
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ancient,  as  among  the  modern  Greeks,  we  find  a 
aimilar  penchant,  and  the  ancient  custom  of  employ- 
ing ornaments  of  gold  to  heighten  the  effect  of  the 
darker-colored  hair,  as  bronze  is  set  off  by  or-mulu, 
is  preserved  to  the  present  day. 

To  the  violent  antipathy  of  the  Spaniards  I  have 
already  had  occasion  to  allude.  In  our  own  coun- 
try golden  hair  has  always  been  admired,  and  in 
the  middle  ages  a  simitar  practice  to  that  of  the 
ancient  Romans  was  in  fashion  among  our  ladies. 
They  were  in  the  habit  of  dyeing  their  hair  yellow, 
and  thinning  their  eyebrows — the  latter  custom  ex- 
actly the  reverse  of  that  so  common  in  the  East. 

In  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland  yellow  hair  is  a 
still  more  general  favorite,  for  we  find  that  of 
almost  all  the  popular  songs  a  **  yellow-haired 
laddie/'  or  a  "  yellow-haired  lassie,"  is  the  hero, 
or  the  heroine,  as  the  case  may  be. 

On  the  other  hand,  among  some  of  the  Highland 
clans,  red  hair  is  regarded  with  so  much  aversion 
as  to  be  considered  a  positive  deformity.  I  remem- 
ber an  amusing  instance  of  this,  though  I  do  not  at 
present  recollect  the  authority.  A  certain  noble- 
man paid  a  visit  to  an  old  Highlander,  and  was 
introduced  by  him  to  his  family,  consisting  of  six 
fine,  stalwart  sons.  The  nobleman,  however, 
happened  to  be  aware  that  there  were  seven,  and 
inquired  ader  the  absent  member.  The  old  man 
sorrowfully  gave  him  to  understand  that  an  afflic- 
tive dispensation  of  Providence  had  rendered  tlie 
seventh  unfit  to  be  introduced  in  company. 

**  Ah,  poorfellow,**  said  the  sympathizing  visitor, 
"  I  Sf'e — some  mental  infirmity  !" 

•*  On  the  contrary,"  replied  the  father,  **  he  is 
by  fur  the  cleverest  of  the  family — there  is  nothing 
the  matter  with  his  mind." 

**  Oh,  then,  by  all  means  let  me  see  him !"  said 
the  nttbieman,  and,  while  the  old  man  went  in  quest 
of  the  unpresentable  youth,  he  prepared  a  kind 
trord  for  ihe  cripple,  whom  he  expected  to  be  pro- 
duced. To  his  astonishment,  however,  the  father 
returned,  followed  by  a  fine,  tall,  handsome  young 
fellow,  by  far  the  most  prepiissessing  of  the  family. 

**  Eycuso  me,"  stammered  the  nobleman  ;  ''but 
I — in  fact — I — see  nothing  the  matter  with  him." 

"  Nothing  the  matter  with  him !"  mournfully 
exclaimed  the  afflicted  parent ;  "  nothing  the  matter 
with  him  !     Look  at  his  hair!" 

The  nobleman  looked ;  sure  enough  his  hair  was 
red! 

It  is  probable  that  this  bitter  aversion  may  have 
originated  in  some  quarrel  between  the  different 
clans,  as  we  find  that  there  are  clans  in  which  red 
hair  preponderates. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  seems  to  have  had  a  decided 
penchant  for  golden  locks — at  least  I  judge  so  from 
the  number  of  his  heroines  to  whom  he  has  give^ 
hair  of  that  color,  and  from  the  fact  of  his  invaria- 
bly comfortably  marrying  them,  while  their  dark- 
haired  companions  are  frequently  much  less  satis- 
factorily disposed  of.  His  reason  for  this  seems  to 
bo  an  idea  that  they  are  more  gentle,  less  ambitious, 
and  less  apt  to  get  into  mischief.  Thus  the 
amiable,  golden-haired,  firenna  marries  the  in- 
teresting Mordaunt,  while  the  dark-haired  and 
high-sou  led  Minna  spills  her  affection  upcm  a  good- 
for-nothing  pirate.  Thus  the  gentle  Rose  Brad- 
wardine  marries  the  interesting  Waverley,  while 
poor  Flora  M'lvor's  gallant  heart  is  wasted  in 
chivalrous  and  unprofitable  loyalty.  I  somewhat 
doubt  the  correctness  of  his  theory,  for  I  think  the 
spirit  of  the  old  sea-kings  not  unfrequently  descends 
with  the  inheritance  of  their  golden  hair. 


From  Tenneni'8  Christianiij  In  CejloQ. 
THE   GREAT   TANKS    OF   CEYLON. 

No  monuments  of  antiquity  in  the  island  are 
calculated  to  impress  the  traveller  with  such  a  con- 
ception of  the  former  p<iwer  and  civilization  ot 
Ceylon,  as  the  gigantic  ruins  of  the  tanks  and  reser- 
voirs, in  which  the  water,  during  the  rains,  waa 
collected  and  preserved  for  the  irrigation  of  their 
rice-lands. 

The  number  of  these  structures,  throughout  vast* 
districts  now  comparatively  solitary,  is  quite  in- 
credible, and  their  individual  extent  far  surpasses 
any  works  of  the  kind  with  which  I  am  acquainted 
elsewhere.  Some  of  these  enormous  reservoirs, 
constructed  across  the  gorges  of  (he  valleys,  in 
order  to  throw  back  the  streams  that  thence  issue 
from  the  hills,  cover  an  area  equal  to  fifteen  miles 
long  by  four  or  five  in  breadth ;  and  there  are 
hundreds  of  a  minor  construction. 

These  are  almost  universally  in  ruins ;  and  some 
idea  of  their  magnitude  and  importance  may  be  de- 
rived fn»m  the  following  extract  from  my  diary,  of 
a  visit  made  to  one  of  tliem  in  the  year  1848  : — 

The  tank  to  which  1  rode  was  that  of  Patharieco- 
loru,  in  the  Wanny,  about  seventy  miles  to  the 
north  of  Trincomalie,  and  about  twenty-five  miles 
distant  from  the  sea. 

The  direction  of  the  pathway  had  never  been 
chosen  with  a  view  to  the  convenience  of  horsemen, 
and  it  ran  along  the  embankments  of  neglected 
tanks,  and  over  rocks  of  gneiss  which  occasionally 
diversify  the  monotonous  level  of  the  forest,  and  on 
the  sloping  sides  of  which  it  was  difficult  to  keep 
a  secure  footing.  So  little  is  the  country  known  or 
frequented  by  Europeans,  that  the  odear,  or  native 
headman,  who  acted  as  our  guide  to- the  great  tank, 
told  me  I  was  the  third  white  man  who  had  visited 
it  in  thirty  years. 

AI)out  seven  o'clock  we  reached  the  point  of  our 
destination,  near  the  great  breach  in  the  embank- 
ment, having  first,  with  difficulty,  effected  a  passage 
over  the  wide  stream  which  was  flowing  towards 
it  from  the  basin  of  the  tank.  The  huge  tank  itself 
was  concealed  from  us  by  the  trees,  with  which  it 
is  overgrown,  till  we  suddenly  found  ourselves  at 
its  foot.  It  is  a  prodigious  work,  nearly  seven 
miles  in  length,  at  least  three  hundred  feet  broad 
at  the  base,  upwards  of  sixty  feet  high,  and  faced, 
throughout  its  whole  extent,  by  layers  of  squared 
stone.  The  whole  aspect  of  the  place,  its  magni- 
tude, its  loneliness,  its  gigantic  strength  even  in  its 
decay,  reminded  me  forcibly  of  ruins  of  a  similar 
class,  descrit)ed  by  recent  travellers,  at  Uxmal  and 
Palenke,  in  the  solitudes  of  Yucatan  and  Mexico. 

The  fatal  breach,  through  which  the  waters 
escape,  is  an  ugly  chasm  in  tiie  bank,  about  two 
hundred  feet  broad  and  half  as  many  deep,  with  the 
river  running  slowly  away  below. 

This  breach  affords  a  good  idea  of  the  immense 
magnitude  of  the  work,  as  it  presents  a  perfect  sec- 
tion of  the  embankment  from  summit  to  base. 

As  we  stood  upon  the  verge  of  it  above,  we  looked 
down  on  the  tops  of  the  highest  trees,  and  a  peli- 
can's nest,  with  three  young  birds,  was  resting  on 
a  branch  a  considerable  way  below  us. 

We  walked  about  two  miles  along  the  embank- 
ment, to  see  one  of  the  sluices,  which  remains  so 
far  entire  as  to  permit  its  original  construction  to 
be  clearly  nnderstood,  with  the  exception  that  the 
principal  courses  of  stones  have  sunk  lower  towards 
the  centre. 

From  its  relative  position,  I  am  of  opinion  that 
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the  breach  through  which  the  water  now  escapes, 
was,  originally,  the  sther  sluice,  which  has  been 
carried  away  by  the  pressure  of  some  remote  period. 
The  existing  sluice  is  a  very  remarkable  work,  not 
merely  from  its  dimensions,  but  from  its  ingenuity 
and  excellent  workmanship.  It  is  built  of  layers 
of  hewn  stones,  varying  from  six  to  twelve  feet  in 
length,  and  still  exhibiting  a  sharp  edge,  and  every 
iriark  of  the  chisel.  These  rise  into  a  ponderous 
,wall  immediately  above  the  vents  which  regulated 
the  escape  of  the  water ;  and  each  layer  of  the  work 
is  kept  in  its  place  by  the  frequent  insertion,  end- 
ways, of  long  plinths  of  stone,  whose  extremities 
project  from  the  surface,  with  a  flange  to  prevent 
the  several  courses  from  being  forced  out  of  their 
places.  The  ends  of  these  retaining  stones  are 
carved  with  elephants'  heads  and  other  devices, 
like  the  extremities  of  Gothic  corbels ;  and  num- 
bers of  similarly  sculptured  blocks  are  lying  about 
in  all  directions,  though  the  precise  nature  of  the 
original  ornaments  is  no  longer  apparent. 

About  the  centre  of  the  great  embankment, 
advantage  has  been  taken  of  .a  rock  about  two 
hundred  feet  high,  which  has  been  built  in  to  give 
strength  to  the  work.  We  climbed  to  the  top  of 
it;  the  sun  was  now  high  and  the  heat  intense; 
for,  in  addition  to  the  warmth  of  the  day,  the  rock 
itself  was  still  glowing  from  the  accumulated  heat 
of  many  previous  days.  It  was  covered  with  vege- 
tation, which  sprung  vigorously  from  every  handful 
of  earth  that  had  lodged  in  the  interstices  of  the 
atone ;  and  amongst  a  variety  of  curious  plants,  we 
found  the  screwed  euphorbia,  the  only  place  in 
which  I  have  seen  it  in  the  island.  But  the  view 
from  this  height  was  something  very  wonderful ; 
it  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  memorable  scenes  I 
remember  in  Ceylon.  Towards  the  west,  the 
mountains  near  Anarajapoora  were  dimly  visible 
in  the  extremest  distance ;  but,  between  us  and  th 
aea,  and  fur  miles  on  all  sides,  there  was  scarcely 
a  single  eminence,  and  none  half  so  high  as  the 
rock  on  which  we  stood.  To  the  furthest  verge  of 
the  horizon  there  extended  one  vast  unbroken  ocean 
of  verdure,  varied  only  by  the  tints  of  the  forest, 
and  with  no  object  for  the  eye  to  rest  on,  except 
here  and  there  a  tree,  a  little  loftier  than  the  rest, 
which  served  to  undulate  the  otherwise  unbroken 
surface. 

Turning  to  the  side  next  the  tank,  its  prodigious 
area  lay  stretched  below  us,  broken  into  frequent 
reservoirs  of  water,  and  diversified  with  scattered 
groups  of  trees.  About  half  a  mile  from  where 
we  stood,  a  herd  of  wild  buflfaloes  were  lumbering 
through  the  long  grass  and  rolling  in  the  fresh 
mud.  These,  and  a  deer,  which  came  to  drink 
from  the  water-course,  were  the  only  living  ani- 
mals to  be  seen  in  any  direction. 

As  to  human  habitation,  the  nearest  was  the  vil- 
lage where  we  had  passed  the  preceding  night ; 
but  we  were  told  that  a  troop  of  unsettled  Veddahs 
had  lately  sown  some  rice  on  the  verge  of  the  reser- 
voir, and  taken  their  departure  afler  securing  their 
little  crop.  And  this  is  now  the  only  use  to  which 
this  gigantic  undertaking  is  subservient — it  feeds  a 
few  wandering  outcasts ;  and  yet,  such  are  its  pro- 


digious capabilities,  that  it  might  be  made  to  fertilize 
a  district  equal  in  extent  to  an  English  county. 

And  who  were  the  constructors  of  this  mighty 
monnmentt  It  is  said  that  some  one  of  the  sacred 
books  of  Ceylon  records  the  name  of  the  king  who 
built  it ;  but  it  has  perished  from  the  living  memo- 
ry of  man.  On  the  top  of  the  great  embankment 
itself,  and  close  by  the  bench,  there  stands  a  tall 
sculptured  stone,  with  two  engraved  compartments, 
that  no  doubt  record  its  history  ;  but  the  odear  io- 
formed  us  that  the  characters  were  '*  Nagari,  and 
the  language  Pali,  or  some  unknown  tongue  which 
no  one  now  can  read.'* 

What,  too,  must  have  been  the  advancement  of 
engineering  power  at  the  time  when  this  imroensa 
work  was  undertaken  !  It  is  true  that  it  exhibita 
no  traces  of  science  or  superior  ingenuity  ;  and,  in 
fact,  the  absence  is  one  of  the  causes  to  which  tha 
destruction  of  the  tanks  of  Ceylon  has  been  very 
reasonably  ascribed,  as  there  had  been  no  arrange- 
ment for  regulating  their  own  contents,  and  no 
provision  for  allowing  the  superfluous  water  to 
escape  during  violent  inundations.  But  irrespeo* 
live  of  this,  what  must  have  been  the  command  of 
labor  at  the  time  when  such  a  construction  waa 
achieved !  The  government  engineer  calculatea 
that,  taking  the  length  of  the  bank  at  six  miles,  ita 
height  at  sixty  feet,  and  its  breadth  at  two  hundred 
at  the  base,  tapering  to  twenty  at  the  top,  it  would 
contain  7,744,000  cubic  yards,  and,  at  l5.  6d,  per 
yard,  with  the  addition  of  one  half  that  sum  for 
facing  it  with  stone,  and  constructing  the  sluicea 
and  other  works,  it  would  cost  JC870,000  sterling, 
(or  $4,176,000,)  to  construct  the  front  embank- 
ment alone ! 

But  inquiry  does  not  terminate  here.  What 
must  have  been  the  numbers  of  the  population  em- 
ployed upon  a  work  of  such  surprising  magnitude! 
and  what  the  population  to  be  fed,  and  for  whoaa 
use  not  only  this  gigantic  reservoir  was  designed, 
but  some  thirty  others  of  nearly  similar  magnitude, 
which  are  still  in  existence,  but  more  or  less  in 
ruin,  throughout  a  district  of  a  hundred  and  fifly 
miles  in  length  from  north  to  south,  and  about 
ninety  from  sea  to  seat  Another  mysterious  quea- 
tion  is  still  behind  and  unanswered.  What  waa 
the  calamity,  or  series  of  calamities,  which  suo- 
ceeded  in  exterminating  this  multitude?  which 
leduced  their  noble  monuments  to  ruin,  which 
silenced  their  peaceful  industry,  and  converted 
their  beautiful  and  fertile  region  into  an  unproduo- 
tive  wilderness,  tenanted  by  the  buflalo  and  tba 
elephant,  and  only  now  and  then  visited  by  the  un- 
clad savage,  who  raises  a  little  rice  in  its  deserted 
solitudes,  or  disturbs  its  silent  jungles  to  chase  tha 
deer,  or  rob  the  wild  bee  of  its  honey  ? 


Fkmals  Medical  College. — ^The  second  annual 
catalogue  of  this  institution  at  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
shows  that  it  now  has  forty  female  students  of  Med- 
icine, all  of  them  being  from  Pennsylvania,  except 
six,  one  of  whom  hails  from  England,  two  from  Maa* 
sachusetts,  and  one  from  each  of  the  States  of  New 
York,  Ohio,  and  Vermont 
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From  the  North  British  Rariew. 

I.  The  Personal  History  and  Experience  of  David 
Cojrperfidd  the  Younger,  By  Charles  Dick- 
ens.    London,  1850. 

S.  The  History  of  Pendennis.  By  Willijlm  Make- 
peace Thackeray.     London,  1850. 

Thackeray  and  Dickens,  Dickens  and  Thacke- 
jray — the  two  names  now  almost  necessarily  go 
.together.  It  is  some  years  since  Mr.  Thackeray, 
whose  repntation  as  an  author  had  until  then,  we 
believe,  been  of  somewhat  limited  extent,  suddenly 
appeared  in  the  Held  of  literature  already  so  success- 
fully occupied  by  Mr.  Dickens.  But  the  intrusion, 
if  it  may  be  called  such,  was  made  wiih  so  much 
talent,  and  so  much  applause  followed  it,  that  since 
that  time  the  two  have  gone  on  as  peers  and  rivals. 
From  the  printing-house  of  the  same  publishers 
they  have  simultaneously,  during  the  last  few  years, 
-sent  forth  their  monthly  instalments  of  amusing  fic- 
tion— ^Dickens  his  **  Dorabey"  and  his  **  Copper- 
field,"  and  Thackeray  his  "  Vanity  Fair'*  and  his 
'*  Pendennis."  Hence  the  public  has  learned  to 
think  of  them  in  indissoluble  connexion  as  friendly 
competitors  for  the  prize  of  light  literature.  There 
is,  indeed,  a  third  writer  oden  and  worthily  named 
along  with  them — Mr.  Douglas  Jerrold.  But 
though,  when  viewed  in  the  general  as  humorists 
and  men  of  inventive  talent,  the  three  do  form  a 
triad,  so  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  discuss  the 
merits  of  any  one  of  them  without  rdferring  to  the 
other  two,  yet,  as  the  characteristic  form  of  Mr. 
Jerrold 's  literary  activity  has  not  been  specially 
thatt  of  the  popular  novelist,  he  is  not  associated 
with  his  two  eminent  contemporaries  so  closely,  in 
this  denomination,  as  they  are  associated  with  each 
other.  As  the  popular  novelists  of  the  day,  Dick- 
ens and  Thackeray,  and  again,  Thackeray  and 
Dickens,  divide  the  public  attention.  And  as  the 
public  has  learned,  thus  to  think  of  them  together, 
80  also,  using  its  privilege  of  chatting  and  pro- 
nouncing judgments  about  whatever  interests  it,  it 
has  learned  to  set  off  the  merits  of  the  one  against 
those  of  the  other,  and  to  throw  as  much  light  into 
the  criticism  of  each  as  can  be  derived  from  the 
trick  of  contrast.  One  party  of  readers  prefers 
Diokena,  and  points  out,  with  an  ardor  almost 
polemical,  that  Thackeray  wants  such  and  such 
qualities  which  are  conspicuous  i^  their  favorite; 
another  party  wears  the  Thackeray  colors,  and 
contends,  with  equal  pertinacity,  that  in  certain  re- 
spects Thackeray  is  the  superior  writer.  A-^ery 
much  the  same  things,  we  believe,  are  said  on  this 
subject  both  by  ladies  and  by  gentlemen  at  all  liter- 
ary parties.  Now,  though  we  cannot  say  that  the 
public  has  as  yet  gone  very  deep  in  their  discrimi- 
nations between  the  two  favorites,  and  though  we 
are  of  opinion  that,  with  all  our  grumblings  and 
criticisms,  we  should  be  willing  to  leave  both 
writers  to  go  on  in  their  own  way,  and  only  be  too 
glad  that  we  have  such  a  pair  of  writers  to  cheer 
on  against  each  other  at  all ;  yet  we  think  that,  in 
this  notion  of  eontrast,  the  public  has  really  got 
hold  of  a  good  thread  for  a  critic  to  pursue,  and  we 
mean,  as  rar  as  possible  throughout  this  paper,  to 
mvail  ourselves  of  it. 
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It  is  admitted  that  both  writers  are  as  well  repre- 
sented in  their  last  as  in  any  of  their  previous  pro- 
ductions. *'  Copperiield,''  according  to  the  general 
voice  of  the  critics,  is  one  of  the  best  of  Mr.  Dick- 
ens* stories,  written  with  decidedly  more  care  and 
effort  than  its  immediate  predecessors,  as  if  the 
author  had  determined  to  show  the  captious  public 
that  his  genius  was  as  fine  and  fresh  as  ever.  And 
though  we  have  heard  **  Pendennis"  described  as 
a  mere  continuation  of  "Vanity  Fair,"  and  no 
advance  upon  it  in  point  of  excellence,  we  believe 
the  general  opinion  to  be  that  Mr.  Thackeray  has 
not  discredited  himself  by  his  recent  performance, 
but  has  rather  increased  his  popularity.  Moreover, 
no  two  stories  are  better  calculated  to  illustrate,  in 
the  way  of  contrast,  the  characteristic  peculiarities 
of  their  respective  authors.  The  very  spirit  and 
philosophy  of  all  Mr.  Dickens'  writings  is  that 
which  we  find  expressed  in  the  character  and  life 
of  David  Copperfield,  so  that,  did  we  want  to  de- 
scribe that  spirit  and  philosophy  in  a  single  term, 
we  should  not  be  far  wrong  in  calling  it  Co'pper- 
fieldism;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in  no  work  has 
Mr.  Thackeray  exhibited  so  iblly  that  caustic, 
thoroughly  British,  and  yet  truly  original  humor, 
with  which  he  regards  the  world  and  its  ways,  as 
in  his  sketch  of  the  Life  and  Adventures  of  Mr. 
Arthur  Pendennis.  When  we  say  "  PendenniS" 
and  "  Copperfield^'*  therefore,  it  is  really  the  same 
as  if  we  said  Thackeray  and  Dickens.  And  this 
facility  of  finding  the  two  authors  duly  contrasted 
in  the  two  stories,  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  the 
stories  are  in  some  respects  very  similar.  In  both 
we  have  the  life  and  education  of  a  young  man 
related,  from  his  childhood  and  school-time  to  that 
terminus  of  all  novels,  the  happy  marriage-point ; 
in  the  one,  the  life  and  education  of  the  orphan 
child  of  a  poor  gentleman  in  Suffolk  ;  in  the  other, 
the  life  and  education  of  the  only  son  of  a  West  of 
Ensrland  squire,  with  a  long  Cornish  pedigree.  Int 
botB,  too,  the  hero  becomes  a  literary  man,  so  that. 
the  author,  in  following  him,  finds  room  for  allu- 
sions to  London  literary  life.  There  are  even  some- 
resemblances  of  a  minuter  kind,  such  as  the  exist- 
ence in  both  stories  of  a  mysterious  character  of 
the  outlaw  species,  who  appears  at  intervals  to  ask 
money  and  throw  the  respectable  folks  of  the  dramat 
into  consternation  ;  from  which  one  might  imagine 
that  the  authors,  during  the  progress  of  their  nar- 
ratives, were  not  ashamed  to  take  hints  from  each 
other.  But,  however  that  may  be,  there  can  be  no- 
doubt  that  the  general  external  similarity  that  there 
is  between  the  two  stories  will  serve  to  throw  into- 
relief  their  essential  differences  of  style  and  spirit. 

These  differences  are  certainly  very  great.     Al- 
though following  exactly  the  same  literary  walk, 
and  both  great  favorites  with  the  public,  there  are^ 
perhaps  no  two  writers  so  dissimilar  as  Mr.  Dickens 
and   Mr.  Thackeray.      To  begin  with  a  matter 
which,  though  in  the  order  of  strict  science- it  comes 
last,  as  involving  and  depending  on  ail  the  others — 
the  matter  of  style  or  language  ;  here  everybody 
must  recognize  a-  remarkable  difference   between* 
the  two  authors.     If  Messrs.  Bradbury  and  Evans • 
would  furtively  supply  us  with  a  page  of  the  manu- 
script of  "Copperfield,"  together  with  a  cones- 
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pond  in  j;  page  of  the  nMinoscript  of  "  Pendennis,'* 
we  should  probably  be  able,  on  comparing  the  two, 
and  examining  the  state  of  their  penmanship,  to 
detect  some  characteristic  differences  in  the  habits 
of  composition  of  the  two  novelists,  and  to  say 
which  of  them  is,  on  the  whole,  the  more  careful 
and  trained,  and  which  the  more  easy  and  fluent 
writer.  Nay,  even  without  having  such  an  unusual 
facility  afforded  to  us,  we  might,  by  way  of  a  first 
attempt  in  the  graphiological  art,  try  to  infer  some* 
thing  or  other  (and  we  advise  our  readers  to  infer 
it)  from  a  comparison  of  the  free  and  somewhat 
dashing  penmanship  of  Dickens,  as  exhibited  to  the 
public  in  the  printed  specimens,  with  the  neat  and 
elegant  writing  of  those  stray  autographs  of  Thacke- 
ray, which,  in  exploring  the  albums  of  our  fair 
friends,  we  have  occasionally  seen.  But  in  such  a 
case  we  prefer  having  recourse  to  a  receipt  of  our 
own,  which  we  have  usually  found  efiectual  when 
we  wanted  some  insight  into  the  mechanism  of  an 
author^s  style.  This  receipt,  which  we  impart  to 
the  reader  on  the  condition  that  he  make  no  un- 

Srateful  application  of  it,  is  that  the  critic  should 
eliberately  copy  out  with  his  own  hand  a  suitable 
paragraph  or  two  from  the  author  whose  manner 
he  wishes  to  study.  By  this  means  the  critic 
attaches  himself,  as  i€  were,  to  the  author  in  the 
act  of  composition,  and  is  able  to  discover  much — 
not  only  haste  or  slovenliness,  if  there  is  any ;  not 
only  superfluous  expression,  false  metaphor,  or  bad 
punctuation  ;  but  also  the  tricks  of  association,  the 
intellectual  connexions  and  minute  flights  by  which 
the  author  leaps  from  thought  to  thought  and  from 
phrase  to  phrase.  We  have  selected  a  passage 
from  "  Copperlield,''  and  one  from  "  Pendennis," 
whereon  the  reader,  while  enjoying  them  for  their 
own  sake,  may,  if  he  chooses,  try  his  ingenuity. 
That  the  test  may  be  the  fairer  the  passages  selected 
are  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  same  sentimental 
key. 

Glance  at  a  Model  Priton, — ^It  being  then  just 
dinner  time,  we  went,  first  into  the  great  kitchen, 
where  every  prisoner's  dinner  was  in  coarse  of  being 
set  out  separately,  (to  be  handed  to  him  in  his  cell,) 
with  the  regularity  and  precision  of  clock-work.  I 
said  aside,  to  Traddles,  that  I  wondered  whether  it 
occarred  to  anybody  that  there  was  a  striking  con- 
trast between  these  plentiful  repasts  of  choice  quality, 
and  the  dinners,  not  to  s;\y  of  paupers,  but  of  sol- 
diers, sailors,  laborers,  the  great  bulk  of  the  honest 
working  community,  of  whom  not  one  man  in  five 
hundred  ever  dined  half  so  well  But  I  learned  that 
the  "  system*'  required  high  living ;  and,  in  short,  to 
dispose  of  the  system,  once  for  all,  I  found  that  on 
that  head  and  on  all  others,  "the  system"  put  an 
end  to  all  doubts,  and  disposed  of  all  anomalies. 
Nobody  appeared  to  have  the  least  idea  that  there 
was  any  other  system,  but  the  system,  to  be  consid- 
ered. As  we  were  going  through  some  of  the  magnifi- 
cent passages,  I  inquired  of  Mr.  Creakle  and  his 
friends,  what  were  supposed  to  be  the  main  advan- 
tages of  this  all-goveming  and  universally  over-riding 
system.  I  found  them  to  be  the  perfect  isolation  of 
prisoners — so  that  no  one  man  in  confinement  there 
knew  anything  about  another  ;  and  the  reduction  of 
prisoners  to  a  wholesome  state  of  mind,  leading  to 
aincers  contrition  and  repentance.  Now,  it  struck 
me,  when  we  began  to  visit  individuals  in  their  cells, 
and  to  traverse  the  passages  in  which  those  cells  were, 
and  to  have  the  manner  of  going  to  chapel,  and  so 
Ibrth,  explained  to  us,  that  there  was  a  strong  proba- 
bility of  Uio  prisoners  knowing  a  good  deal  about  each 
other,  and  of  their  carrying  on  a  pretty  complete  sys- 
tem of  intercourse.  This,  at  the  time  I  write,  has 
been  proved,  I  beliove,  to  be  the  case ;  but  as  it  would 


have  been  flat  blasphemy  against  the  system  to  hsTS 
hinted  such  a  doubt  then,  I  looked  out  for  the  peni- 
tents as  diligently  as  I  could.  And  here  again  I  had 
great  misgivmgs.  I  found  as  prevalent  a  f  ishion  in 
the  form  of  the  penitence,  as  I  had  left  outside  in  the 
forms  of  the  coats  and  waistcoats  in  the  windows  of 
the  tailors'  shops.  I  found  a  vast  amount  of  profu- 
sion, varying  very  little  in  character :  varying  very 
little  (which  I  thought  exceedingly  supicious)  even  in 
words.  I  found  a  great  many  foxes,  disparagine 
whole  vineyards  of  inaccessible  grapes  ;  but  I  fuund 
very  few  foxes  whom  I  would  have  trusted  within 
reach  of  a  bunch.  Above  all,  I  found  that  the  most 
professing  men  were  the  greatest  objects  of  interest ; 
and  that  their  conceit,  their  vanity,  their  want  of 
excitement,  and  their  love  of  deception,  (which  many 
of  them  possessed  to  an  almost  incredible  extent,  as 
their  histories  showed,)  all  prompted  to  these  profes- 
sions, and  were  all  gratified  by  tkenu'^Copperfield^ 
pp.  603,  604. 

Glance  at  an  Inn  of  Court. — ^If  we  could  but  get 
the  history  of  a  single  day  as  it  is  passed  in  any  one 
of  those  four-storied  houses  in  the  dingy  court  where 
our  friends  Pen  and  Warrington  dwelt,  some  Temple 
Asmodeus  might  furnish  us  with  a  queer  volunx^ 
There  may  be  a  grave  parliamentary  counsel  on  the 
ground-floor,  who  drives  off  to  Belgravia  at  dinner 
time,  when  his  clerk,  too,  becomes  a  gentleman,  and 
goes  away'  to  entertain  his  friends  and  to  take  his 
pleasure.  But  a  short  time  since  he  was  hungry  and 
briefless  in  some  garret  of  the  Inn  ;  lived  by  stealthy 
literature ;  hoped,  and  waited,  and  sickened,  and  no 
clients  came ;  exhausted  his  own  means  and  his 
friends'  kindness ;  had  to  remonstrate  humbly  with 
duns,  and  to  implore  the  patience  of  poor  creditors. 
Ruin  seemed  to  be  staring  him  in  the  face,  when  be- 
hold, a  turn  of  the  wheel  of  fortune,  and  the  lucky 
wretch  in  possession  of  one  of  those  prodigious  prizes 
which  are  sometimes  drawn  in  the  g^reat  lottery  of  the 
Bar.  Many  a  better  lawyer  than  himself  does  not 
make  a  fifth  part  of  the  income  of  his  clerk,  who,  a 
few  months  since,  could  scarcely  get  creflit  for  black- 
ing for  his  master's  unpaid  boots.  On  the  first  floor, 
perhaps,  you  will  have  a  venerable  man  whose  name 
is  famous,  who  has  lived  for  half  a  century  in  the  Inn, 
whose  brains  are  full  of  books,  and  whose  shelves  are 
stored  with  classical  and  legal  lore.  He  has  lived 
alone  all  these  fifty  years,  alone  and  for  himself, 
amassing  learning  and  compiling  a  fortune.  He 
comes  home  now  at  night  from  the  Club,  where  he  has 
been  dining  freely,  to  the  lonely  chambers  where  he 
lives  a  godless  old  recluse.  When  he  dies,  his  Inn 
will  erect  a  tablet  to  his  honor,  and  his  heirs  burn  a 
part  of  his  library.  Would  you  like  to  have  such  a 
prospect  for  your  old  age,  to  store  up  learning  and 
money,  and  end  so?  But  we  must  not  linger  too 
long  by  Mr.  Doomsday's  door.  Worthy  Mr.  Grump 
lives  over  him,  who  is  also  an  ancient  inhabitant  of 
the  Inn,  and  who,  when  Doomsday  comes  home  to 
read  Catullus,  is  sitting  down  with  three  steady 
seniors  of  his  sbmding,  to  a  steady  rubber  at  whist, 
after  a  dinner  at  which  they  have  consumed  their 
three  steady  bottles  of  port.  You  may  see  the  old 
boys  asleep  at  the  Temple  Church  of  a  Sundaiy.  At- 
torneys seldom  trouble  them,  and  they  have  small 
fortunes  of  their  own.  On  the  other  side  of  the  third 
landing,  where  Pen  and  Warrington  live,  till  long 
after  midnight  sits  Mr.  Paley,  who  took  the  highest 
honors,  and  who  is  a  fellow  of  his  college  ;  who  will 
sit  and  read  and  note  cases  until  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning ;  who  will  rise  at  seven,  and  be  at  the 
pleader's  chambers  as  soon  as  they  are  open,  where  he 
will  work  hard  until  an  hour  before  dinner-time ;  who 
will  come  home  from  the  Hall  and  read  and  note  cases 
again  until  dawn  next  day,  when  perhaps  Mr.  Arthur 
Pendennis  and  his  friend  Mr.  Warrington  are  return- 
ing from  some  of  their  wild  expeditions.  How  differ- 
ently employed  Mr.  Paley  has  been !    He  has  not 
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been  throwing  himself  away :  he  has  only  been  bring- 
ing a  great  intellect  laborioasly  down  to  the  oompre- 
heneion  of  a  mean  subject,  and,  in  his  fierce  grasp  of 
that,  resolately  excluding  from  his  mind  all  higher 
thoughts,  all  the  wisdom  of  philosophers  and  histori- 
uis,  all  the  thoughts  of  poets  ;  all  wit,  fancy,  reflec- 
tion, art,  love,  truth  altogether — so  ^at  he  may 
master  that  enormous  legend  of  the  law,  which  he 
purposes  to  gain  his  livelihood  by  expounding. — Pen- 
dennu,  vol.  i,  pp.  290-292. 

Now,  afler  transcribing  these  two  extracts,  we 
must  say  that  onr  impression  of  the  diflference  be- 
tween the  two  authors  in  the  matter  of  style  is  very 
much  what  it  has  always  been  from   a  general 
reading  acquaintance  with  their  works;    namely, 
that  Mr.  Thackeray  is  the  more  terse  and  idiomatic, 
and  Mr.  Dickens  the  more  diflfuse  and  luxuriant 
writer.    Both  seem  to  be  easy  penmen,  and  to  have 
language  very  readily  at  their  command ;  both  also 
seem  to  convey  their  meaning  as  simply  as  they 
can,  and  to  be  careful,  according  to  their  notions 
of  verbal  accuracy ;  but  in  Mr.  Dickens*  sentences 
there  is  a  leafiness,  a  tendency  to  words  and  images, 
for  their  own  sake ;  whereas  in  Mr.  Thackeray's 
one  sees  the  stem  and  outline  of  the  thought  better. 
We  have  no  great  respect  for  that  canon  of  style 
which  demands  in  English  writers  the  use  of  Saxon 
in  preference  to  Latin  words,  thinking  that  a  rule 
to  which  there  are  natural  limitations,  variable  with 
the  writer's  aim  and  with  the  subject  be  treats ; 
but  we  should  suppose  that  eritics  who  do  regard 
tiie  rule  would  find  Mr.  Thackeray's  style  the  more 
accordant  with  it.    On  the  whole,  if  we  had  to 
choose  passages  at  random,  to  be  set  before  young 
scholars  as  examples  of  easy  and  vigorous  English 
composition,   we   would   take   them  rather    from 
Thackeray  than  from  Dickens.    There  is  a  Hora- 
tian  strictness,  a  racy  strength,  in  Mr.  Thackeray's 
expressions,  even  in  his  more  level  and  tame  pas- 
sages, which  we  miss  in  the  corresponding  passages 
in  Mr.  Dickens'  writings,  and  in  which  we  seem 
to  recognize  the  effect  of  those  classical  studies 
through  which  an  accurate  and  determinate,  though 
somewhat  bald,  use  of  words  becomes  a  fixed  habit. 
In  the  ease,  and,  at  the  same  time,  thorough  polish 
and  propriety  with  which  Mr.  Thackeray  can  use 
slang  words,  we  seem  especially  to  detect  the  Uni- 
versity man.     Snob,  swell,  buck,  gent,   fellow, 
fogy — these,  and  many  more  such  expressive  appel- 
latives, not  yet  sanctioned  by  ihe  Dictionary,  Mr. 
Thackeray  employs  more  frequently,  we  believe, 
than  any  other  living  writer,  and  yet  always  with 
unexceptionable  taste.     In  so  doing  he  is  conscious, 
no  doubt,  of  the  same  kind  of  security  that  permits 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  men,  and  even,  as  we  can 
testify,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  clergymen,  to  season 
their  conversation  with  similar  words — namely,  the 
evident  air  of  educated  manliness  wiih  which  they 
can  be  introduced,  and  which,  however  rough  the 
guise,  no  one  can  mistake.    In  the  use  of  the  words 
^nteel,  vulgar,  female,  and  the  like — woids  which 
men  diffident  of  their  own  breeding  are  observed 
&ot  to  risk ;  as  well  as  in  the  art  of  alternating 
gracefully  between  the  noun  lady  and  the  noun 
woman,  the  Scylla  and  Charybdi«,  if  we  may  so 
say,  of  shy  talkers — Mr.  Thackeray  is  also  a  per- 
fect master,  commanding  his  language  in  such 
eases  with  an  unconscious  ease,  not  unlike  that 
which  enables  the  true  English  gentleniiin,he  b  so 
fend  of  portraying,  either  to  name  titled  personages 
of  his  acquaintance  without  seeming  a  tuft-hunter, 
or  to  refrain  from  naming  them  without  the  afiecta- 
tioQ  of  Radicalism.     In  Mr.  Dickens,  of  course, 


we  have  the  same  perfect  taste  and  propriety ;  bat 
in  him  the  result  appears  to  arise,  if  we^may  sb 
express  ourselves,  rather  from  the  keen  and  femi- 
nine sensibility  of  a  fine  genius,  who^e  instinct  is 
always  for  the  pure  and  beautiful,  than  from  the 
self-possession  of  a  mind  correct  under  any  circuroh 
stances,  by  discipline  and  sure  habit.  W  here  Mr. 
Dickens  is  not  exerting  himself,  that  is,  in  pai>> 
sages  of  mere  equable  narrative  or  description, 
where  there  is  nothing  to  move  or  excite  him,  his 
style,  as  we  have  already  said,  seems  to  us  mora 
careless  and  languid  than  that  of  Mr.  Thackeray  ; 
sometimes,  indeed,  a  whole  page  is  only  redeemed 
from  weakness  by  those  little  touches  of  wit,  and 
those  humorous  turns  of  conception,  which  he 
knows  so  well  how  to  sprinkle  over  it.  It  is  due 
to  Mr.  Dickens  to  state,  however,  that  in  this 
respect  his  '*  Copperfield"  is  one  of  his  most  pleaft- 
ing  productions,  and  a  decided  improvemf*nt  on  its 
predecessor,  *'  Dombey."  Not  only  is  the  spirit 
of  the  book  more  gentle  and  mellow,  but  |he  style 
is  more  continuous  and  careful,  with  fewer^of  those 
recurring  tricks  of  expression,  the  dead  remnants 
of  former  felicities,  which  constituted  what  was 
called  his  mannerism.  Nor  must  we  omit  to  re- 
mark, also,  that  in  passages  where  higher  feeling  is 
called  into  play,  Mr.  Dickens'  style  always  rises 
into  greater  purity  and  vigor,  the  weakness  and  the 
superfluity  disappearing  before  the  concentrating 
force  of  passion,  and  the  language  oAen  pouring 
itself  forth  in  a  clear  and  flowing  song.  This,  in 
fact,  is  according  to  the  nature  of  the  luxuriant  or 
poetical  genius,  which  never  expresses  itsislf  in  its 
best  or  most  concise  manner  unless  the  mood  be 
high  as  well  as  the  meaning  clear  : — for  maintaior 
ing  the  excellence  of  the  style  of  a  terse  and  highly 
reflective  writer,  such  as  Thackeray,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  presence  of  a  clear  meaning  is  at  aU 
times  sufficient,  though,  of  course,  here  also  the 
pitch  and  melody  will  depend  on  the  mood. 

But  it  would  be  unfair  to  our  courteous  publisher, 
as  well  as  to  the  reader,  if  we  had  quoted  the  fore- 
going extracts  only  as  samples  of  the  style  and 
manner  of  our  two  novelists.  We  believe,  also, 
that  they  will  suggest,  or  at  least  illustrate,  certain 
more  prominent  and  tangible  differences  between 
them. 

Regarding  the  general  intellectual  calibre,  fer 
example,  of  the  two  men,  viewing  that  as  far  as 
possible  without  reference  to  their  special  function 
as  artistic  writers,  we  should  say  that  the' passages 
we  have  quoted  represent  pretty  fairly  their  average 
powers  of  thuoght ;  their  competence,  either  by 
native  faculty  or  acquired  culture,  to  deal  intelleo^ 
tually  with  any  subject  that  might  be  submitted  to 
them.  NuV9t  here  again,  our  impression  is,  that 
Thackeray's  is  the  mind  of  closer  and  more  com^ 
pact,  Dickens'  the  mind  of  looser,  richer,  and  freer 
texture.  In  the  passage  we  have  quoted  from 
Thackeray  there  is  certainly  no  positive  or  express 
display  either  of  thought  or  of  learning,  and  we 
.would  by  no  means  cite  it  as  a  specimen  of  what  he 
could  do  in  the  way  either  of  speculation  or  of 
erudite  allusion  ;  still  there  is  atxiut  it  a  knowing- 
ness,  an  air  of  general  ability  and  scholarship,  that 
suggests  that  the  man  who  wrote  it  could  take  an 
influential  place,  if  he  chose,  either  in  an  assembly 
of  critics,  or  in  a  committee  of  m^  o/  business. 
There  is  a  general  force  of  talent,  ^  worldly 
shrewdness  and  sagacity,  as  well  as  a  certain 
breadth  of  culture,  latent  in  it,  from  which  we 
argue  that  the  writer  would  in  any  company  maktt 
himself  felt,  if  not  as  a  man  of  energetic  activity,  al 


too 
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Ifoast  as  a  man  of  quiet  brain  and  Tigor.  Mr. 
iDickens,  too,  is  of  course  a  man  whose  intellect 
Would  be  remarkable  anywhere;  for  no  writer 
•oould  rise  to  his  degreo  of  excellence  in  any  de- 
teartment  without  much  of  that  general  force  and 
^Iness'of  mind  which  would  have  enabled  him  to 
«xcel  in  any  other ;  perhaps,  also,  his  natural  ver- 
iMktility  is  greater  than  that  of  Mr.  Thackeray ;  still 
we  do  not  see  in  him  that  habitual  knowingness, 
that  close-grained  solidity  of  view,  that  impressive 
'Strong  sense,  which  we  find  in  what  Mr.  Thackeray 
Writes.  Mr.  Dickens  may  be  the  more  pensive  and 
*Bieditative,  but  Mr.  Thackeray  is  the  more  pene- 
trating and  reflective  writer.  The  contrast  between 
'them  m  this  respect  is  not  unlike  that  Which  might, 
though  at  the  risk  of  confusion,  be  drawn  between 
'•ome  of  the  best  recent  novelists  of  France  and 
*tiieir  contemporary,  Balzac.  Like  Balzac,  Thack- 
■^aray  strikes  us  by  his  shrewd,  hard,  and  all  but 
Remorseless  insight,  thus  creating  the  impression 
*tiiat  in  the  matter  of  general  sagacity,  the  mere 
'iumen  siccum  which  all  men  n^,  he  must  be 
superior  to  the  many  who  could  still  rival  him  as 
'artists.  Dickens,  we  should  suppose,  would  be 
inore  apt  to  fall  into  commonplace  than  Thackeray ; 
"indeed,  in  the  passage  on  model  prisons  which  we 
liave  quoted  from  **  Copperfield,'*  and  which,  as  it 
Hb  an  important  passage,  and  controversial  in  its 
tone,  may  be  regarded  as  a  fair  average  specimen 
^f  Mr.  Dickens'  habits  as  a  thinker,  it  is  only  the 
*ftoondness  of  the  conclusion,  and  the  evident  sincer- 
^y  of  the  feeling,  that  redeem  the  writing  from  a 
*4angerous  resemblance  to  common  talk.  Neither, 
'on  the  one  hand,  does  Mr.  Dickens  deepen  and 
*elaborate  his  thoughts  by  special  eflfort,  which 
teight  be  deemed  unsuitable  in  a  novisl ;  nor,  on  the 
'^her  hand,  do  all  his  thoughts  on  their  first  ex- 
tpression,  carry  with  them  that  air  of  native  weight 
Which  would  belong,  we  imagine,  to  the  opinions 
of  Thackeray.  A  writer  of  Mr.  Dickens'  celebrity 
•iMight  not  to  devote  a  whole  page  to  the  repetition 
•of  what  everybody  says,  in  very  nearly  the  same 
Words  that  everybody  use^.  He  ought,  by  giving 
'liis  own  reasons  as  profoundly  as  possible,  to 
'elevate  and  strengthen  the  common  opinion.  Here, 
•of  course,  however,  the  same  remark  is  of  force  that 
we  applied  to  the  matter  of  Mr.  Dickens*  style. 
As  Mr.  Dickens*  language,  though  loose,  and  re- 
i^^ndant  in  the  tame  and  level  passages,  gathers 
.  'itself  up  and  acquires  concentration  and  melody 
Hinder  the  influence  of  passioa  or  pathos,  so  his 
*thooght,  ordinarily  lax  and  unwrought,  attains  real 
Ipith  and  volume  when  his  feelings  are  moved.  For 
4his,  we  repeat,  is  the  prerogative  of  an  essentially 
'susceptible  and  poetic  nature,  that  every  part  and 
^fitculty  of  it,  judgment  as  well  as  fancy,  does  its 
*liest  when  the  frenzy  is  upon  it.  As  a  man,  there- 
'fbre,  more  capable  of  the  poetic  excitement  than  the 
'"•najority  of  his  literary  contemporaries,  Mr.  Dick- 
*^ens  might  occasionally,  we  think,  strike  into  a 
'-quastio  vexala  with  peculiar  eflect,  and  fender  to 
*the  public  a  positive  intellectual  service.  Still,  our 
'impression  is,  that,  as  regards  the  possession  and 
habitual  practice  of  a  cOoI,  masculine,  and  decisive 
judgment,  Thackeray's  writings  show  him  to  be  a 
'man  more  competent  to  exert  an  influence  on  cur- 
'tent  afllairs.  Dickens,  when  enthusiasm  did  call 
t^on  him  to  interfere,  would  act  more  resistlessly ; 
'but  Thackeray  would  be  the  man  of  more  soilnd  and 
steady  intelligence. 

Yet,  curiously  enough,  the  two  writers  seem,  in 
'fiiis  respect,  to  have  exchanged  their  parts.    Dick- 
ens is  by  far  the  more  opintonative  and  aggreasive, 


Thackeray  by  ftr  the  more  acquiesoebt  and  ui^ 
polemical,  writer.  The  passage  on  model  prisona 
quoted  above,  wherein  Mr.  Dickens  attadcs  the 
silent  system  of  prison  management,  ia  but  one  in- 
stance out  of  hundreds  in  which  he  has,  while  pur- 
suing his  occupation  as  a  novelist,  pronounced 
strong  judgments  on  disputed  social  questions.  To 
whatever  cause  the  fact  is  to  be  attributed — Whether 
to  a  native  combativeness  conjoined  with  great 
benevolence  of>disposition,  or  to  external  circum- 
stances that  have  developed  in  him  the  habit  of 
taking  a  side  in  all  current  controversies — ^we 
should  say,  without  hesitation,  that  few  men,  domi- 
nated so  decidedly  by  the  artistic  temperament, 
have  shown  so  obvious  an  inclination  as  Mr.  Dick- 
ens to  step  beyond  the  province  of  the  artist,  and 
exercise  the  functions  of  the  social  and  moral  critio. 
It  was  a  law  of  Solon,  that  no  Athenian  should 
stand  neutral  at  a  time  when  any  great  question 
agitated  the  atate ; — whosoever  did  not  come  to 
the  poll,  give  his  vote  like  a  man,  and  take  his  due 
part  in  the  public  business,  was  to  be  punished  with 
death  as  a  useless  and  immoral  fellow.  There  was 
a  profound  sense  in  this  law ;  and  Mr.  Dickens 
seems  bnt  to  appreciate  it,  and  to  act  up  to  his  duty 
as  an  English  citizen,  when,  by  means  of  pamphlets, 
public  speeches,  letters  to  the  newspapers,  articles 
in  periodicals,  and  other  such  established  methods 
of  communicating  with  his  fellow-subjects,  he  speaks 
his  mind  freely  on  practices  or  institutions  that 
ofiend  him.  It  ought,  indeed,  to  be  a  matter  for 
congratulation,  when  such  a  man  comes  forward  to 
give  a  practical  opinion  at  all ;  he  ought  to  be  lis- 
tened to  with  special  deference,  and  his  suggestions 
ought  to  be  carefully  considered.  Nor  is  it  a  secret 
that  Mr.  Dickens,  following  the  dictates  of  a  warm 
and  generous  heart,  has  rendered,  on  various  occa- 
sions, very  zealous  and  important  services  to  the 
cause  of  public  morality  and  benevolence.  Recent- 
ly, indeed,  his  shrewd  observation  and  brilliant 
powers  of  writing  have  been  employed  from  week 
to  week  in  the  express  task  of  exposing  certain 
anomalies  and  abuses  in  our  social  arrangements, 
lying,  as  it  would  seem,  quite  snugly  out  of  sight 
of  ofl^cial  vigilance.  In  all  this  he  merits  only 
encouragement  and  success.  We  cannot,  however, 
assent  so  easily  to  his  habit  of  interspersing  con- 
troversial remarks,  and  direct  passages  of  social 
criticism  and  remonstrance,  through  his  fictions. 
Clearly  as  these  works  belong  to  the  department 
of  artistic  writing,  there  is  not  one  of  them  that 
does  not  contain  matter  that  is  purely  dogmatic  in 
its  import — judgments  pronounced  promptly  and 
peremptorily  by  Mr.  Dickens  in  his  own  name  on 
various  questions  of  morals,  taste,  or  legislation. 
Prison-discipline,  the  constitution  of  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal courts,  the  management  of  schools,  capital  pun- 
ishments; Mr.  Dickens'  opinions  on  these,  and 
many  other  such  topics  of  a  practical  kind,  are  to 
be  found  explicitly  affirmed  and  argued  in  his 
novels.  Nor  is  he  content  with  expressing  his 
views  merely  on  practical  points.  Modes  of  think- 
ing, doctrines,  theological  and  speculative  tenden- 
cies, likewise  come  in  for  a  share  of  his  critical 
notice.  Passages  might  be  quoted  from  stories,  for 
example,  where  he  has  distinctly  attacked  and 
denounced  transcendentalism  in  philosophy,  and 
Puritanism  in  religion.  Now,  of  coarse,  a  man 
must  have  his  views  on  these  subjects,  and  these 
views  must  break  out  in  his  works,  however  artistic 
their  form  ;  but  it  is  a  dangerous  thing  thus  openly 
and  professedly  to  blend  the  functions  of  the  artist 
with  those  of  the  decHimer.    A  man  who  does  so 
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m\]st  needs  be  very  sure  of  himself, 'and  most  haye 
his  oycn  beliefs  elaborated  as  a  whole  into  their 
most  complete  and  living  form  of  combination. 
For,  as  we  have  before  said,  when  a  man  like 
Dickens  dogmatisms,  one  is  entitled  to  expect  some- 
thing that  shall,  both  in  reason  and  in  expression, 
have  a  finish  and  beauty  beyond  the  art  of  the  mere 
platform  speaker.  Every  thought  should  then  be 
conceived  under  the  extreme  pressure  of  a  wish  to 
say  all  in  little  space;  and  every  word  should 
sparkle  like  a  ^1-set  jewel.  For  our  respect  fur 
the'talent  a  man  shows  as  an  artist  ought  not,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  to  extend  itself  so  as  to  shelter 
all  his  dicta  as  a  moralist  or  practical  politician. 
It  may  be  requisite  to  adiust  our  relations  to  him 
differently,  according  as  he  talks  to  us  in  the  one 
capacity  or  in  the  other.  We  may  owe  one  degree 
of  respect  for  Mr.  Dickens  as  the  describer  of 
Squeers  and  Creakle,  and  quite  another  degree  of 
respect  when  he  tells  us  how  he  would  have  boys 
educated.  Mr.  Spenlow  may  be  a  capital  likeness 
of  a  Doctors'  Commons  lawyer ;  and  yet  this  would 
not  be  the  proper  ground  for  concluding  Mr.  Dick- 
ens* view  of  a  rerorm  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts 
to  be  right.  No  man  has  given  more  picturesque 
illustrations  of  criminal  li^  in.  London  than  Mr. 
Dickens ;  yet  he  might  not  be  equally  trustworthy 
in  his  notions  of  prison-discipline.  His  Dennis  the 
hangman  in  "  Barnaby  Rudge"  is  a  powerfully 
conceived  character ;  yet  this  is  no  reason  for  accept- 
ing his  opinion  on  capital  punishments.  In  short, 
the  arguments  and  opinions  of  an  artist  must  stand 
on  their  own  merits,  with  this  additional  proviso 
that,  for  permitting  an  artist  to  argue  at  all,  we 
require  him  to  argue  right-royally,  like  an  Apollo  in 
the  robe  of  a  barrister.  True,  very  many  of  Mr. 
Dickens'  judgments  on  practical  matters  are  sound 
and  excellent — some  of  those  we  have  alluded  to  in 
the  number ;  on  some  points,  however,  and  especially 
in  those  higher  regions  of  speculative  doctrine  into 
which  we  have  said  that  Mr.  Dickens  has  not  sel- 
dom ventured,  we  believe  his  sentiments  to  be  defec- 
tive. We  shall  have,  probably,  to  revert  to  this 
consideration  before  we  conclude  the  present  paper. 
Mr.  Thackeray,  though  more  competent,  accord- 
ing to  our  view  of  him,  to  appear  in  the  character 
of  a  general  critic  or  essayist,  seems  far  more  of  a 
OQCocurante  than  Mr.  Dickens.  Whether  it  is  that 
lie  is  naturally  disposed  to  take  the  world  as  he  finds 
it,  or  that,  having  at  some  time  or  other  had  very 
unsatisfactory  experience  of  the  trade  of  trying  to 
mend  it,  he  has  taken  up  pococurarUism  as  a  theory, 
we  have  no  means  of  saying :  but  certain  it  is,  that 
in  the  writings  he  has  given  forth  since  he  became 
known  as  one  of  our  most  distinguished  literary 
men,  he  has  meddled  far  less  with  the  external  ar- 
rangements of  society  than  Mr.  Dickens,  and  made 
ikr  fewer  appearances  as  a  controversialist  or  re- 
former. An  exception  might,  indeed,  be  taken  to 
this  remark  with  reference  to  certain  essays  in 
Punch,  and  particularly  certain  recent  satirical 
sketches  there  of  Jesuits  and  Jesuitism,  which  bear 
the  stamp  of  Thackeray's  manner.  But  geneially, 
and  even  with  regard  to  these  particular  papers,  it 
will  be  found  that  it  is  not  of  the  social  arrange- 
ments and  conventions  amid  which  men  and  women 
move,  so  much  as  of  men  and  women  themselves, 
that  Mr.  Thackeray  is  the  satirist.  The  foibles 
and  vices  of  individual  human  beings;  the  ugly 
things  that  are  transacted,  and  the  commotions  that 
go  on  in  that  little  world,  twenty-three  inches  or 
Siereby  in  circumference,  which  each  man  carries 
tinder  his  own  hat — these,  and  not  the  stormy  and 


discussions  of  the  big  world  without,  are  the  stu£^ 
out  of  which  Mr.  Thackeray  weaves  his  fictions* 
His  care  is  not  about  the  conditions,  political  or 
sociah,  to  which  this  conceited  young  oandy,  that, 
old  debauchee,  that  sentimental  little  minx,  and  alfc 
the  rest  of  us,  must  submit  during  our  little  bit  oC 
life  ;  what  he  delights  to  do  is  to  follow  these  varir 
ous  personages  as  they  get  on  amid  these  conditions^ 
— to  watch,  with  an  interest  half  Jiumorous,  half 
sad,  the  dandy  as  he  struts  along  Pall  Mall ;  tb: 
trace  the  old  wretch  to  his  haunts ;  to  detect  the 
young  minx  boxing  her  brother's  ears  in  private. 
And  here,  certainly,  he  is  fierce  and  pitiless  enoughs 
What  he  likes  in  men  and  women,  what  he  hates;- 
what  he  will  tolerate,  and  what  moves  his  indigna- 
tion and  contempt,  are  indicated  with  too  great 
clearness  to  be  mistaken.     But  he  does  not  carrj.- 
his  polemics  into  the  field  of  exterior  circumstances.' 
The  *'  snob,"  as  such,  is  his  quarry,  and  as  he  hov-: 
ers  alofl  on  the  watch  for  him,  it  matters  nothing 
whether  he  descries  him  in  Crim  Tartary  or  in 
England — on   this  side  or  on  that  side  of   an]^ 
political  frontier ;  the  snob,  and  not  his  environ- 
ment, is  the  object  of  his  attention  ;  hawk-like  he 
gives  chase  and  pins  the  victim.     **  Let  us  cease  to. 
be  snobs ;  till  then,  whether  we  are  in  Crim  Tar- 
tary or  in  England,  whether  we  have  liberal  insti- 
tutions or  live  under  a  despot,  is  of  very  secondary 
consequence;"  such  is  virtually  the  rule  according 
to  which  he  writes.     How  in  his  more  private  andt 
unprofessional  character  he  may  think  it  right  to. 
act ;  whether  or  not  he  would  make  a  busy  vestry- 
man if  elected,  or  whether  he  regards  all  partisan- 
ship in  public  politics  as  a  mere  Hoolan  and  Doolaii^ 
affair,  to  be  left  to  the  editors  of  ne\pspapers,  we 
have  no  means  of  knowing  ;  the  impression  made 
by  his  writings,  however,  is  that  in  these  matters, 
like  many  more  of  our  best  men,  he  is  far  gone  ii^ 
a  kind  of'^grim,  courteous  pococurantism. 

To  pass,  however,  to  the  consideration  of  what 
i^  afler  all,  the  most  conspicuous  difi^erence  be- 
tween the  two  novelists,  namely,  the  essential 
diflference  between  their  styles  of  literary  art,  their 
peculiar  faculties  and  tastes,  as  descriptive  and  im- 
aginative writers.  Here  it  will  assist  us  very  much 
in  our  discrimination  if  we  call  to  mind,  by  way  of 
illustration,  the  leading  distinctions  of  style  an<i 
faculty  in  the  kindred  art  of  paintjng. 

One  evident  source  or  reason  of  distinction,  theny- 
in  the  art  of  painting,  is  the  outwardly-fixed  vari- 
ety of  those  objects  which  it  may  be  the  aim  of  the 
painter  to  seize.  From  this  source  arise,  first  of 
all,  the  theoretical  distinctions  of  painters  into  two 
great  classes — landscape-painters  and  figure-paint- 
ers. The  former,  generally  speaking,  are  those 
who  seek  to  represent  scenes  of  inanimate  nature ; 
portions,  larger  or  smaller,  of  all  that  varjed  glory 
of  form  and  color  that  lies  between  the  concave  of 
sky  and  cloud  above,  and  the  plane  of  earth  and 
sea  beneath.  The  objects  of  the  figure  painter, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  beings  endowed  with  life, 
either  singly  or  in  groups.  Though,  of  course,  the 
distinction  is  strict  only  in  theory — the  landscape- 
painter  introducing  figures  into  his  nictures,  and 
the  figure-painter  requiring  backgrouiids  for  his — 
yet  it  holds  to  a  certain  extent  also  in  practice ;  and 
we  hear  of  painters  who  are  said  to  be  good  in  their 
figures,  but  poor  in  their  backgrounds,  and  of 
oUiers  of  whom  the  reverse  complaint  is  made. 
And  subordinate  to  this  leading  distinction  are  a 
number  of  others.  Thus,  under  the  designation 
of  landscape-painters,  using  that  term  in  its  utmost 
generality,  may  be  included  such  classes  as  th< 
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landscape-painters  proper,  who  represent  portions 
of  the  earth's  surface,  whether  in  calm  or  rugged 
aspects ;  painters  of  sea-pieces  ;  tree-painters  ; 
painters  of  street-scenes  and  city-vistas ;  painters 
9f  the  interiors  of  edifices,  both  noble  and  humble ; 
flower-painters ;  fruit-painters ;  and  the  like.  By 
a  similar  license,  the  term  figure-painters  may  be 
supposed  to  include  such  classes  as  these— cattle- 
painters  ;  historical  painters ;  portrait-painters ; 
painters  of  scenes  of  village  or  town  life ;  painters 
of  imaginary  actions;  allegorical  or  symbolical 
painters ;  and  so  forth.  Certain  of  these  classes, 
as,  for  example,  the  landscape-painters  proper,  the 
historical  painters,  the  allegorical  painters,  and  the 
painters  of  imaginary  actions,  rank  as  higher  in 
kind  than  the  others;  the  greatest  painters  have 
been  great  both  in  figure  and  in  landscape ;  and 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  paintings  are  those 
wherein  the  two  are  duly  combined,  one' or  the 
other  predominating. 

But,  independent  of  these  outwardly-determined 
distinctions,  and  helping  greatly  to  complicate  them, 
are  others,  having  their  origin  not  m  the  outer 
variety  of  nature,  but  in  the  spirit  and  form  of 
thought  of  the  painter.  Taking  rise  in  this  source, 
for  instance,  is  the  important  destinction  between 
what  may  be  called  the  Real,  and  what  may  be  called 
the  Ideal,  (we  beg  Mr.  Thackeray's  pardon  for  the 
use  of  these  two  words,  which  we  do  not  like  any 
more  than  he,  and  would  avoid  if  we  could,)  ^tyle 
or  theory  of  art.  In  the  real  style  of  art,  the  aim  is 
to  produce  pictures  that  shall  impress  by  their  close 
ana  truthful  resemblance  to  something  or  other  in 
real  nature  or  life.  It  would  be  false  to  say  that 
there  may  not  be  a  genuine  exercise  of  the  poetic 
or  imaginative  faculty  in  this  walk  of  art.  Even 
in  the  humblest  specimen  of  imitative  painting,  if 
it  is  to  rise  at  all  above  the  character  of  a  mere 
copy,  the  artist  must  contribute  some  special  con- 
ception or  intention  of  his  own,  according  to  which 
the  objects  may  be  arranged,  and  which  shall  giv6 
them  their  effect  as  a  whole.  Still,  in  the  higher 
aense  in  which  the  word  imagination  is  oflen  used, 
ais  implying  a  rarer  exercise  of  inventive  power,  it 
cannot  be  said  that  the  real  style  of  painting  is  so 
imaginative  as  that  which  we  have  called  the  ideal. 
In  this  style  of  art  the  conception  or  intention  sup- 
plied by  the  painter  bsars  a  larger  proportion  to 
the  matter  outwardly  given  than  in  the  other.  A 
picture  executed  in  this  style  strikes,  not  by  recall- 
ing real  scenes  and  occurrences,  but  by  taking  the 
mind  out  of  itself  into  a  region  of  higher  possibilities, 
wherein  objects  shall  be  more  glorious,  and  modes 
of  action  more  transcendent,  than  any  we  see,  and 
yet  all  shall  seem  in  nature.  When  the  aspiration 
of  the  artist  in  this  style  is  greater  than  his  powers 
of  harmonious  conception,  the  result  is  the  extrava- 
gant or  the  unnatural ;  perfect  art  is  attained  only 
when  the  objects  as  represented  are  elevated  above 
objects  as  they  appear,  precisely  to  that  degree  in 
which  a  world  constructed  expressly  in  the  mood 
of  the  artist's  intention  might  be  expected  to  exceed 
the  common  world.  It  is  observed,  too,  that  artists 
who  favor  the  ideal  theory,  usually  work  in  the 
more  ambitious  departments  of  landscape  or  figure 
painting;  and  hence  probably  it  is  that  the  real 
•atyle  is  sometimes,  though  perhaps  not  very  hap- 
pily, called  Low  Art,  and  the  ideal  style,  High  Art. 

AU  this  may  be  transferred  with  ease  to  the 
occupation  of  the  literary  artist,  or  writer  of  fiction. 
"Thus,  applying  it  to  the  particular  case  in  view,  it 
«nay  be  said,  in  the  first  place,  with  respect  to  our 
two  novelists,  that  the  aitistic  faculty  of  Dickens 


is  more  comprehensive,  goes  over  a  wider  range 
of  the  whole  field  of  art,  than  that  of  Tiiackeray. 
Take  Dickens,  for  example,  in  the  landH»pe  or 
background  department.  Here  he  is  capable  of 
great  variety.  He  can  give  you  a  landscape  proper 
— a  piece  of  the  rural  English  earth  in  its  summer 
or  in  its  winter  dress,  with  a  bit  of  water,  and  a 
pretty  village  spire,  in  it ;  he  can  give  you,  what 
painters  seldom  attempt,  a  great  patch  of  flat  country 
by  night,  with  the  red  trail  of  a  railway  train  trav- 
ersing the  darkness ;  he  can  even  succeed  in  a  sea- 
piece  ;  he  can  describe  the  crowded  quarter  of  a 
city,  or  the  main  street  of  a  country  town,  by  night 
or  by  day ;  he  can  paint  a  garden,  sketch  the  in- 
terior of  a  cathedral,  or  daguerreotype  the  interior 
of  a  hut  or  drawing-room  with  equal  ease ;  he  can 
even  be  minute  in  his  delineations  of  single  articles 
of  dress  or  furniture.  Take  him,  again,  in  the 
figure  department.  Here  he  can  be  an  animal- 
painter  with  Landseer  when  he  likes,  as  witness  his 
dogs,  ponies,  and  ravens ;  he  can  be  a  historical  paint- 
er, as  witness  bis  description  of  the  Gordon  riuts; 
he  can  be  a  portrait-painter  or  a  caricaturist  like 
Leech ;  he  can  give  you  a  bit  of  village  or  04iuntry 
life,  like  Wilkie  ;  he  can  paint  a  haggard  or  squalid 
scene  of  low  city-life,  so  as  to  remind  one  of  soma 
of  the  Dutch  artists,  Rembrandt  included,  or  a 
pleasant  family-scene,  gay  or  sentimental,  remind- 
ing one  of  Maclise  or  Frank  Stone  ;  he  can  body 
forth  romantic  conceptions  of  terror  or  beauty,  that 
have  risen  in  his  own  imagination  ;  he  can  compose 
a  fantastic  fairy  piece ;  he  can  even  succeed  in  a 
powerful  dream  or  allegory,  where  the  figures  are 
hardly  human.  The  range  of  Thackeray,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  more  restricted.  In  the  landscape 
department  he  can  give  you  a  quiet  little  bit  of 
background,  such  as  a  park,  a  clump  of  trees,  or 
the  vicinity  of  a  country-house,  with  a  village  seen 
in  the  sunset ;  a  London  street,  also,  by  night  or 
by  day,  is  familiar  to  his  eye ;  but,  upon  the  whole, 
his  scenes  are  laid  in  those  more  habitual  places  of 
resort,  where  the  business  or  pleasure  of  aristocratic 
or  middle-class  society  goes  on — a  pillared  club- 
house in  Pall  Mall,  the  box  or  pit  of  a  theatre,  a 
brilliant  salon  in  Mayfair,  a  public  dancing-room,  a 
newspaper  ofiice,  a  shop  in  Paternoster  Row,  the 
deck  of  a  steamer,  the  interior  of  a  married  man's 
house,  or  a  bachelor *s  chambers  in  the  Temple. 
And  his  choice  of  subjects  from  the  life  corresponda 
with  this.  Men  and  women  as  they  are,  and  as 
they  behave  daily,  especially  in  the  charmed  circles 
of  rank,  literature,  and  fashion,  are  the  subjects  of 
Mr.  Thackeray's  pencil ;  and  in  his  delineations  of 
them  he  seems  to  unite  the  strong  and  fierce  char- 
acteristics of  Hogarth  with  a  touch  both  of  Wilkie 
and  Maclise,  and  not  a  little  of  that  regular  grace 
and  fine  sense  of  color  which  charm  us  in  the 
groups  of  Watteau. 

Fully  to  compare  the  powers  of  description  of 
the  two  writers,  so  as  to'  see  which  is  the  more 
thorough  and  excellent  artist  in  that  to  which  hit 
art  extends,  it  would  be  necessary  to  compare 
descriptive  passages  from  their  writings,  in  which 
both  have  attempted  the  same  or  nearly  the  same 
thing — to  compare,  for  example,  a  salon  scene,  or  a 
tavern  scene  of  Dickens,  with  a  corresponding 
scene  of  Thackeray.  We  prefer,  however,  illus- 
trating still  further  the  difl^erence  of  their  range  as 
artists,  by  quoting  a  passage  from  each,  suggesting, 
by  extreme  contrast,  how  far  the  range  of  the  one 
in  picture  exceeds  the  range  of  the  other.  Here  ia 
a  passage  from  Dickens  of  almost  savage  power  and 
grandeur. 
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A  ttorm  on  th§  ea$t  eoaat. — "Don't  you  think 
that,*'  I  asked  the  coachman,  in  the  first  stage  out  of 
London,  *'  a  -verj  remarkable  sky  ?  I  don't  remember 
to  have  seen  one  like  it." — *'  Nor  I — not  equal  to  it," 
he  replied.  <*  That 's  wind,  sir.  There  '11  be  mischief 
done  at  sea,  I  expect,  before  long." 

It  was  a  murky  confu<)ion — ^here  and  there  blotted 
with  a  color  like  the  color  of  smoke  from  damp  fuel — 
of  flying  clouds,  tossed  up  into  most  remarkable  heaps, 
suggesting  gi*eater  heights  in  the  clouds  than  there 
were  depths  below  them  to  the  bottom  of  the  deepest 
hollows  in  tlie  earth,  through  which  the  wild  moon 
seemed  to  plunge  headlong,  as  if,  in  a  dreiul  dis- 
turbance of  the  laws  of  nature,  she  had  lost  her  way 
and  were  fdghtened.  There  had  been  a  wind  all  day  ; 
and  it  was  rising  then,  with  an  extraordinary  great 
Bound.  In  another  hour  it  had  much  increased,  and 
the  sky  was  more  overcast,  and  it  blew  hard. 

But,  as  the  night  advanced,  the  clouds  closing  in 
and  densely  overspreading  the  whole  sky,  then  very 
dark,  it  came  on  to  blow,  harder  and  harder.  It  still 
increased,  until  our  horses  could  scarcely  face  the 
wind.  Miiuy  times  in  the  dark  part  of  the  night,  (it 
was  then  Lite  in  September,  when  the  nights  were  not 
short,)  the  leaders  turned  about,  or  came  to  a  dead 
stop  ;  and  we  were  often  in  serious  apprehension  that 
the  coach  would  be  blown  over.  Sweeping  gusts  of 
rain  came  up  before  the  storm,  like  showers  of  steel  ; 
and,  at  those  times,  when  there  was  any  shelter  of 
trees  or  lee  walls  to  be  got,  we  were  fiiin  to  stop,  in  a 
sheer  impossibility  of  continuing  the  struggles. 

When  the  day  broke,  it  blew  harder  and  harder. 
I  had  been  in  Yarmouth  when  the  seamen  said  it  blew 
great  guns,  but  I  had  never  known  the  like  of  this,  or 
anything  approaching  to  it  We  came  to  Norwich — 
very  late,  having  hdd  to  fight  every  inch  of  ground 
since  we  were  ten  miles  out  of  London  ;  and  found  a 
cluster  of  people  in  the  market-place,  who  had  risen 
from  their  beds  in  the  night,  fearful  of  falling  chim- 
neys. Some  of  these,  congregating  about  the  inn-yard 
while  we  changed  horses,  told  us  of  great  sheets  of 
lead  having  been  ripped  off  a  high  church  tower,  and 
flung  into  a  by-street,  which  &ey  then  blocked  up. 
Others  had  to  tell  of  country-people,  coming  in  from 
neighboring  villages,  who  had  seen  great  trees  lying 
torn  out  of  the  earth,  and  whole  ricks  scattered  about 
the  roads  and  fields.  Still  there  was  no  abatement  in 
the  storm,  but  it  blew  harder. 

As  we  struggled  on,  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  sea, 
from  which  this  mighty  wind  was  blowing  dead  on 
shore,  its  force  became  more  and  more  terrific.  Long 
before  we  saw  the  sea,  its  spray  was  upon  our  lips, 
and  showered  salt  rain  upon  us.  The  water  was  out 
over  miles  and  miles  of  the  flat  country  adjacent  to 
Yarmouth  ;  and  every  sheet  and  puddle  lashed  its 
banks,  and  had  its  stress  of  little  breakers  settinz 
heavily  towards  us.  When  we  came  within  sight  of 
the  sea,  the  waves  on  the  horizon,  caught  at  intervals 
above  the  rolling  abyss,  were  like  glimpses  of  another 
shore  with  towers  and  buildings.  When  at  last  we 
got  into  the  town,  the  people  came  out  to  their  doors, 
all  aslant,  and  wit^  streaming  hair,  making  a  wonder 
ot  the  mail  that  had  come  through  such  a  night 

I  put  up  at  the  old  inn,  and  wont  down  to  look  at 
the  sea  ;  staggering  along  the  street,  which  was 
strewn  with  sand  and  sea-weed,  and  with  flying 
blotches  of  sea-foam  ;  afraid  of  falling  slates  and  tiles, 
and  holding  by  people  I  met,  at  angry  comers. 
Coming  near  the  t^ach,  I  saw,  not  only  the  boatmen, 
but  half  the  people  of  the  town,  lurking  behind  build- 
ings ;  some  now  and  then  braving  the  fury  of  the 
storm  to  look  away  to  sea,  and  blown  sheer  out  of 
their  course  in  trying  to  get  zigzag  back. 

Joining  these  groups,  I  found  bewailing  women 
whose  husbands  were  away  in  herring  or  oyster  boats, 
whioh  there  was  too  much  reason  to  &ink  might  have 
foundered  before  they  could  run  in  anywhere  for 
safety.    Griuled  old  sailors  were  among  the  people, 


shaking  their  heads,  as  they  looked  firom  water  to  sky, 
and  muttering  to  one  another  ;  ship-owners,  excited 
and  uneasy  ;  children,  huddling  together,  and  peering 
into  older  faces  ;  even  stout  mariners,  disturbed  and 
anxious,  levelling  their  glasses  at  the  sea,  from  behind 
places  of  shelter,  as  if  they  were  surveying  an  enemy. 
The  tremendous  sea,  itself,  when  I  could  find  suffi- 
cient pause  to  look  at  it,  in  the  agitation  of  the  blind- 
ing wind,  the  flying  stones  and  sand,  and  the  awful 
noise,  confounded  me.  As  the  high  watery  walls  cams 
rolling  in,  and,  at  their  highest,  tumbled  into  surf, 
they  looked  as  if  the  least  would  engulf  the  town.  As 
the  receding  wave  swept  back  with  a  hoarse  roar,  it 
seemed  to  scoop  out  deep  caves  in  the  beach,  as  if  its 
purpose  were  to  undermine  the  earth.  When  some 
white-headed  billows  thundered  on,  and  dashed  them- 
selves to  pieces  before  they  reached  the  land,  every 
f^ag^ent  of  the  late  whole  seemed  possessed  by  the 
fUll  might  of  its  wrath,  rushing  to  be  gathered  to  the 
composition  of  another  monster.  Undulating  hills 
were  changed  into  valleys,  undulating  valleys  (with  a 
solitary  storm-bird  sometimes  skimming  through 
them)  were  lifted  up  to  hills  ;  masses  of  water  shiv- 
ered and  shook  the  beach  with  a  booming  sound ; 
every  shape  tumultuously  rolled  on,  as  soon  as  made* 
to  change  its  shape  and  place,  and  beat  another  shape 
and  place  away  ;  the  ideal  shore  on  the  horizon,  with 
its  towers  and  buildings,  rose  and  fell  ;  the  clouds 
flew  &st  and  thick  ;  I  seemed  to  see  a  rending  and 
upheaving  of  all  nature. — CopperJUld,  pp.  558,  559. 

Now,  certainly,  there  is  nothing  in  all  Thackeray 
that  can  be  compared,  in  its  kind,  with  this  noble 
piece  of  verbal  description,  which  we  admire  the 
more  now  that,  in  copying  it  out,  we  have, seen 
how  true  the  words  are  to  the  reality  they  depict^ 
and  how  natural  and  solemn  is  the  cadence.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  dare  say  there  are  not  ^  few 
passages  in  Dickens  that  could  with  perfect  justice 
be  compared,  for  clearness  and  finish,  with  the  fol- 
lowing passage  from  Thackeray,  the  elegance  and 
French  taste  of  which  remind  us  of  Balzac  : — 

A  Mansion  in  Gronvenor  Place. -r-Ven.  and  his 
uncle  declined  the  refection,  but  they  admired  the 
dining-room  with  fitting  compliments,  and  pronounced 
it  "very  chaste,"  that  being  the  proper  phrase. 
There,  were,  indeed,  high-backed  Dutch  chairs  of  the 
seventeenth  century  ;  there  was  a  sculptured  carved 
buffet  of  the  sixteenth  ;  there  was  a  side-board  robbed 
out  of  the  carved  work  of  a  church  in  the  Low 
Countries,  and  a  large  brass  cathedral  lamp  over  the 
round  oak  table  ;  there  were  old  family  portraits  from 
Wardour  Street  and  tapestry  from  France,  bits  of 
armor,  double-handed  swords  and  battle«axes  made  of 
carton-pierre,  looking-glasses,  statuettes  of  saints, 
and  Dresden  china — nothing,  in  a  word,  could  be 
chaster.  Behind  the  dining-room  was  the  library, 
fitted  with  busts  and  books  all  of  a  size,  and  wonder- 
ful easy-chairs,  and  solemn  bronzes  in  the  severe  clas- 
sic style. 

But  what  could  equal  the  chaste  splendor  of  the 
drawing-rooms }  The  carpets  were  so  magnificently 
fluffy  that  your  foot  made  no  more  noise  on  them  than 
your  shadow  ;  on  their  white  ground  bloomed  roses- 
and  tulips  as  big  as  warming-pans  ;  about  tlie  room 
were  high  chairs  and  low  chairs,  bandy-legged  chairs, 
chairs  so  attenuated  that  it  was  a  wonder  any  but  a 
sylph  could  sit  upon  them,  marqueterie-tables  cov- 
ered with  marvellous  gimcracks,  china  ornaments  of 
all  ages  and  countries,  bronzes,  gilt  daggers.  Books  of 
Beauty,  yatagans,  Turkish  papooshes,  and  boxes  of 
Parisian  bonbons.  Wherever  you  sat  down  there  were 
Dresden  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  convenient  at 
your  elbow  ;  there  were,  moreover,  light  blue  poodles . 
and  ducks  and  cocks  and  hens  in  porcelain  ;  there ' 
were  nymphs  by  Boucher,  and  shepherdesses  by 
Qreoie,  veiy  chaste  indeed ;  there  were  muslin  cor— 
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t^ns  and  brocade  curtains,  gilt  cages  with  paroquets 
and  love-birds,  two  squealing  cockatoos,  each  out- 
squealing  and  out^hattering  the  other  ;  a  clock  sing- 
ing tunes  on  a  console-table,  and  another  booming  the 
hours  like  Great  Tom,  on  the  mantel-piece— there  was, 
in  a  word,  everything  that  comfort  could  desire,  and 
the  most  elegant  taste  devise.  A  London  drawing- 
room,  fitted  up  without  regard  to  expense,  is  surely 
(tne  of  the  noblest  and  most  curious  sights  of  the 
present  day. — PendennU^  vniL  L,  pp.  871,  872. 

On  the  whole  it  may  be  said  that,  while  there  are 
tew  things  that  Mr.  Thackeray  can  do  in  the  way 
of  description  which  Mr.  Dickens  could  not  also  do, 
(here  is  a  large  region  of  objects  and  appearances 
iamiliar  to  the  artistic  activity  of  Mr.  Dickens, 
where  Mr.  Thackeray  would  not  find  himself  at 
home.  And  as  Mr.  Dickens'  artistic  range  is  thas 
wider  than  that  of  Mr.  Thackeray,  so  also  is  his 
gtyle  of  art  the  more  elevated.  Thackeray  is 
toentially  an  artist  of  the  real  school ;  he  belongs 
to  what,  in  painting,  would  be  called  the  school  of 
low  art.  All  that  he  portrays — scenes  as  well  as 
Characters — is  within  the  limits,  and  rigidly  true  to 
•  the  features,  of  real  existence.  In  this  lies  his 
particular  merit ;  and,  like  Wilkie,  he  would 
probably  fail,  if,  hankering  after  a  reputation  in 
high  art,  he  were  to  prove  untrue  to  his  special 
faculty  as  a  delineator  of  actual  life.  Dickens,  on 
the  other  hand,  works  more  in  the  ideal.  It  is 
nonsense  to  say  of  his  characters  generally,  intend- 
ing the  observation  for  praise,  that  they  are  life- 
like. They  are  nothing  of  the  kind.  Not  only  are 
his  serious  or  tragic  creations — his  Old  Humph- 
reys, his  Maypole  Hughs,  his  little  Nells,  &c. — 
persons  of  romance  ;  but  even  his  comic  or  satiric 
portraitures  do  not  come  within  the  strict  bounds 
of  the  real.  There  never  was  a  real  Mr.  Pick- 
wick, a  real  Sam  Weller,  a  real  Mrs.  Nickleby,  a 
real  Qnilp«  a  real  Micawber,  a  real  Uriah  Heep,  or 
a  real  Toots,  in  the  same  accurate  sense  that  there 
has  been  or  might  be  a  real  Major  Pendennis,  a 
real  Captain  Costigan,  a  real  Becky,  a  real  Sir  Pitt 
Crawley,  and  a  real  Mr.  Foker.  Nature  may, 
indeed,  have  furnished  hints  of  Wellera  and  Pick- 
wicks, may  have  scattered  the  germs  or  indications 
of  such  odd  fishes  abroad;  and,  having  once  added 
snch  characters  to  our  gallery  of  fictitious  portraits, 
we  cannot  move  a  step  in  actual  life  without  stum- 
bling upim  individuals  to  whom  they  will  apply  most 
aptly  as  nicknames — good-humored,  bald-headed  old 
gentlemen,  who  remind  us  of  Pickwick  ;  careless, 
easy  spendthrifts  of  the  Micawber  type  ;  fawning 
rascals  of  the  Heep  species ;  or  bashful  young 
gentlemen  like  Toots.  But,  at  most,  those  charac- 
ters are  real  only  thus  far,  that  they  are  transcen- 
dental renderings  of  certain  hints  furnished  by 
nature.  Seizing  the  notion  of  some  oddity  as  seen 
in  the  real  world,  Mr.  Dickens  has  run  away  with 
it  into  a  kind  of  outer  or  ideal  region,  there  to  play 
-with  it  and  work  it  out  at  leisure  as  extravafrantly 
-as  he  might  choose,  without  the  least  impediment 
from  any  facts  except  those  of  his  own  story.  One 
result  of  this  method  is,  that  his  characters  do  not 
present  the  mixture  of  good  and  bad  in  the  same 
proportions  as  we  find  in  nature.  Some  of  his 
eharacters  are  thoroughly  and  ideally  perfect ; 
others  are  thoroughly  and  ideally  detestable  ;  and 
oven  in  those  where  he  has  intended  a  mingled 
impression,  vice  and  virtue  are  blended  in  a  purely 
ideal  manner.  It  is  different  with  Mr.  Thackeray. 
The  last  words  of  bis  "  Pendennis*'  are  a  petition 
hr  the  charity  of  his  readers  in  behalf  of  the  prin- 
>eipal  personage  of  the  story,  on  the  ground  that  not 


having  meant  to  represent  him  as  a  hero,  bnt ''  only 
as  a  roan  and  a  brother,"  he  has  exposed  his  foibleg 
rather  too  freely.     So,  also,  in  almost  all  his  other 
characters  his  study  seems  to  be  to  give  the  good 
and  the  bad  together,  in  very  nearly  the  ssme  pro- 
portions that  the  cunning  apothecary,  Nature  hei^ 
self,  uses.     Now,  while,  according  to  Mr.  Thack- 
eray's style  of  art,  this  is  perfectly  proper,  it  does 
not  follow  that  Mr.  Dickens'  method  is  wrong. 
The  charactera  of  Shakspeare  are  not,   in  any 
common  sense,  life-like.      They  are  not  portrait* 
of  existing  men  and  women,  though  doubtless  thero 
are  splendid  specimens  even  of  this  kind  of  ait 
among  them ;  they  are  grand  hyperbolic  beinga^ 
created  by  the  breath  of  the  poet  himself  out  of 
hints  taken  from  all  that  is  most  sublime  in  nature  ; 
they  are  humanity  caught,  as  it  were,  and  kept  per- 
manent  in  its  highest  and  extremest  mood,  nay, 
carried  forth  and  compelled  to  think,  speak,  and  act 
in  conditions  superior  to  that  mood.     As  in  Greek 
tragedy,  the  character  that  an  artist  of  the  higher 
or  poetical  school  is  expected  to  bring  before  us,  is 
not,  and  never  was  meant  to  be,  a  puny  "  man  and 
brother,"  resembling  ourselves  in  his  virtues  and 
his  foibles,  but  an  ancestor  and  a  demigod,  largOi 
superb  and   unapproachable.    Art  is  called  Art^ 
says  G^the,  precisely  because  it  is  not  Nature ; 
aiid  even  such  a  department  of  art  as  the  modem 
novel  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  this  maxim. 
While,  therefi)re,  in  Mr.  Thackeray's  style  of 
delineation,  the  just  ground  of  praise  is,  so  ho 
claims  it  to  be,  the  verisimilitude  of  the  fictions,  il 
would  be  no  fair  ground  of  blame  against  Mr. 
Dickens,  in  his  style  of  delineation,  to  say  that  his 
fictions  are  hyperbolic.     A  truer  accusation  against 
him,  in  this  respect,  would  be  that,  in  the  exereiso 
of  the  right  of  hyperbole,  he  does  not  always  pre- 
serve harmony  ;  that,  in  his  romantic  creations,  ho 
sometimes  falls  into  the  extjavagant,  and,  in  hia 
comic  creations,  sometimes  into  the  grotesque. 

But,  while  Mr.  Dickens  is  both  more  extensivo 
in  the  i^nge,  and  more  poetic  in  the  style  of  his  art 
than  Mr.  Thackeray,  the  latter  is,  perhaps,  withio 
his  own  range  and  in  his  own  style,  the  moro 
careful  artist.  His  stroke  is  truer  and  surer,  and 
his  attention  to  finish  greater.  This  may  be,  in 
part,  owing  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Thackeray  can 
handle  the  pencil  as  well  as  the  pen.  Being  tho 
illustrator  of  his  own  works,  and  accustomed, 
therefore,  to  reduce  his  fancies  to  visible  form  and 
outline,  he  attains,  in  the  result,  greater  clearness 
and  precision,  than  one  who  works  only  in  language, 
or  who  has  to  get  his  fancies  made  visible  to  hin^ 
self  by  the  pencil  of  another.  Apart,  however, 
from  the  real  talent  with  which  Mr.  Thackeray 
illustrates  bis  pages,  il  may  be  cited  as  a  proof  of 
the  distinctness  with  which  he  conceives  what  ho 
writes,  that  the  names  of  his  characters  are  almcst 
always  excellent.  Mr.  Dickens  has  always  beeo 
thought  particularly  happy  in  this  respect ;  we  are 
not  sure,  however,  that  Mr.  Thackeray  does  not 
sometimes  surpass  him.  Dr.  Slocum,  Miss  Mao- 
toddy,  the  Scutch  surgeon  Glowry,  Jeames  the 
footman — these  and  such-like  names,  which  Mr. 
Thackeray  seems  to  throw  ofif  with  such  ease,  that 
he  lavishes  them  even  on  bis  incidental  and  minor 
chanictera— are,  in  themselves,  positive  bits  of 
humor. 

It  is  by  the  originality  and  interest  of  its  charac- 
ters that  a  novel  is  chiefly  judged.  And  certainly 
it  is  a  high  privilege,  that  which  the  novelist 
possesses,  of  calling  into  existence  new  imaginary 
beings;  of  adding,  as  it  were,  to  that  popalatioo 
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of  aerial  men  and  women,  the  ofl&prin^  of  past 
genius,  which  hovers  over  the  heads  of  the  actual 
population  of  the  world.  Into  this  respectable 
company  of  invisibles,  the  eldest  and  moat  aueust 
members  of  which  are  the  Achilleses,  the  The- 
aenses,  the  Helens,  and  the  (Ed i puses  of  ancient 
mythus  ;  the  middle-aged  and  now  most  influential 
members  of  which  are  the  Hamlets,  the  Falstaffs, 
the  Panurges,  the  Fausts,  and  the  Manfreds  of 
later  European  invention ;  and  the  youngest  and 
least  serious  members  of  which  (the  Scotch  element 
here  predominating)  are  the  Meg  IVlerrilises,  the 
Nicol  Jarvies,  the  Cuddie  Headriggs,  and  the 
Sandy  Mackayes  of  the  modern  tale- writers — two 
flights  of  new  creatures  take  wing  from  the  volumes 
before  us.  In  a  Pantheon  already  so  multitudinous, 
the  new  comers  run  no  small  risk  of  being  soon  lost 
in  the  throng ;  for  a  while,  however,  Uiey  will  be 
remembered  at  our  firesides,  and  invoked  as  minis- 
ters of  harmless  enjoyment.  First,  with  the  gentle 
and  dreamy  David  Copperfleld  at  its  head,  comes  a 
train  of  figures  such  as  Dickens  loves  to  draw — 
Steerforth,  the  handsome,  the  brave,  the  selfish, 
whose  awful  end  is  told  with  such  tragic  terror ; 
Mr.  Peggoty  the  elder,  who  appears  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  story  only  as  a  hearty  Yarmouth 
fisherman,  hut  becomes  absolutely  heroic  ere  the 
close  ;  the  three  other  Peggotys,  honest  inarticulate 
Ham,  poor  lost  little  Em  ly,  and  Peggoty  of  the 
buttons  ;  the  aflfectionate  broken-spirited  Mrs.  Cop- 
perfield,  with  her  tormentors,  the  Murdstones ;  the 
active  aunt,  Betsy  Trutwood,  with  her  ward,  Mr. 
Dick  ;  the  inimitable  Micawber  family  ;  the  good, 
absurd  Traddles ;  the  dying  child; wife  Dora,  and 
her  successor  Agnes ;  Rosa  Dartle,  the  fierce,  the 
fiendish,  with  the  scar  on  her  lip  ;  the  '*  willin'  " 
Barkis,  the  '*  lone  lorn"  Mrs.  Gummidge,  the 
•*  'umble'*  Heep,  the  "  respectable"  Littimer,  and 
▼ery  many  more.  Surrounding  the  vain  and  ^clever 
Mr.  Arthur  Pendennis,  on  the  other  hand,  comes  a 
group  quite  different,  and  quite  Thackeristic — the 
fine,  firm,  worldly  old  Major ;  the  pious,  fond  Mrs. 
Pendennis,  and  the  high-spirited  Laura ;  the  Foth- 
•ringay,  stupid,  yet  a  glorious  actress  ;  her  father, 
the  maudlin,  tipsy  reprobate.  Captain  Costigan; 
the  Claverin?  family,  with  that  repetition  of  Becky, 
the  syren  Blanche  Amory  ;  the  all-accomplished 
Chevalier  Strong ;  Monsieur  Mirobolant,  the  French 
cook  ;  Pen's  friend  and  Mentor,  the  manly,  rough, 
cynical  George  Warrington,  who  was  found  *'  drink- 
ing beer  like  a  coal-heaver,  and  yet  you  could  see 
he  was  a  gentleman ;"  shrewd,  likeable,  little 
Harry  Foker,  poor,  lonely  Bows,  the  musician ; 
Captain  Shandy,  the  reckless,  dissolute  man  of 
genius,  with  his  literary  attendants^  the  Finucanes, 
3ie  Doolans,  the  Bludyers,  and  the  rest ;  Bungay, 
ttie  publisher,  and  Mrs.  Bungay  ;  Morgan,  the 
major's  man ;  Fanny  Bolton  and  Mr.  nuxter ; 
Madame  Fribsby,  the  milliner,  and  minor  charac- 
ters innumerable.  A  glance  even  at  these  mere 
lists  of  dramatis  persona^  will,  we  think,  verify  our 
preceding  remarks,  and  recognize  Mr.  Dickens  as 
oeinff  decidedly  the  more  poetical  and  ideal,  and 
Mr.  Thackeray  as  being  decidedly  the  more  world- 
like and  real  in  the  style  and  tendency  of  his  con- 
ceptions. For  our  own  part,  liking  both  styles 
well,  we  would  point  out  as  our  favorite  characters 
in  the  one  group,  Steerforth,  the  ;Blder  Mr.  Peg- 
goty, Mr.  Micawber,  and  the  child-wife  Dora  ;  and 
as  our  favorites  in  the  other,  the  Major,  Captain 
Costigan,  Blanche  Amory,  and  George  Warring' 
ton.  Were  we  required  to  say  which  single  char- 
acter is,  to  our  taste,  artistically  the  best  in  each, 


we  should  hesitate,  in  the  one  case,  between  Mr. 
Peggoty  and  the  child-wife,  in  the  other,  between 
Major  Pendennis  and  George  Warrington  ;  but,  in 
the  end,  allowing  ourselves  to  be  swayed  by.  senti- 
mental liking,  we  should  probably  decide  for  the 
child- wife  and  Warrington.  The  former  ia  an 
exquisite  and  most  touching  conception,  such  as 
Mr.  Dickens  has  hardly  equalled  before ;  the  lattei 
is  a  perfectly  original  addition  to  our  gallery  of 
fictitious  portraits,  and  is  especially  interesting  as 
being  a  nearer  approach  than  Mr.  Thackeray  had 
before  favored  us  with,  to  an  exhibition  of  hia 
serious  beau  ideal  of  a  man.  We  are  great  ad- 
mirers of  the  "  stunning  Warrington." 

But,  after  all,  it  is  by  the  moral  spirit  and  senti- 
ment of  a  work  of  fiction,  by  that  unity  of  view 
and  aim  which  pervades  it,  and  which  is  the  result 
of  all  the  author's  natural  convictions  and  endow- 
ments, all  his  experience  of  life,  and  all  his  intelleo 
tual  conclusions  on  questions  great  and  little — it  ia 
by  this  that  the  worth  of  a  work  of  fiction,  and  ita 
title  to  an  honorable  place  in  literature,  ought 
ultimately  to  be  tried.  Even  the  consideration  of 
artistic  merit  will  be  found  ultimately  to  be  in* 
Tolved  in  this.  The  characters  and  scenes  of  a 
novelist,  and  the  mode  in  which  he  evolves  his  plot 
from' the  commencement  to  the  catastrophe,  are  but 
the  special  means  by  which,  in  his  particular  craft, 
it  is  allowed  him  to  explain  his  beliefs  and  philoso* 
phy..  Whether  be  doea  so  consciously  or  uncon- 
soiously,  whether  he  boasts  of  his  philosophio 
purpose,  or  scouts  the  idea  of  having  such  a  pur« 
pose,  it  is  all  the  same.  It  remains  for  us,  there" 
lore  to  go  somewhat  deeper  than  we  have  hitherto 
done,  in  our  discrimination  of  the  spirit  of  Thack- 
eray*s,  as  compared  with  the  spirit  of  Dickena' 
writings.  Here  also  '*  Pendennis"  and  "  Coppei" 
field"  shall  form  the  chief  ground  of  our  remarks. 

Into  this  important  question,  as  between  the  two 
novelists,  the  public  has  already  preceded  us.  Go 
into  any  circle  where  literary  talk  is  common,  ot 
take  up  any  popular  critical  periodical,  and  th^ 
same  invariable  dictum  will  meet  you — that  Dick* 
ens  is  the  more  genial,  cheerful,  kindly,  and  senti- 
mental, and  Thackeray  the  more  harsh, ^  acrid, 
pungent,  and  satirical  writer.  This  is  said  every- 
where. Sometimes  the  criticism  even  takes  the 
form  of  partisanship.  We  have  known  amiable 
persons,  and  especially  ladies,  express,  with  many 
admissions  of  Thackeray's  talent,  a  positive  dislike 
to  him  as  a  writer — grounding  this  dislike  on  hia 
evident  tendency  to  fasten  on  the  weaknesses  and 
meannesses,  rather  than  on  the  stronger  and  noblec 
traits,  of  human  nature  ;  his  delight,  for  example, 
in  making  his  readers  conceive  a  rouged  old  duchese 
without  her  wig  and  false  teeth,  an  elderly  Adonia 
without  his  padding  and  stays,  or  a  romantic  young^ 
lady  eating  voraciously  in  her  own  room.  In  print, 
also,  we  have  seen  Mr.  Thackeray  taken  to  task  for 
his  exclusive  preaching  of  the  maxiin  '*  Humbug 
everywhere,"  and  his  perpetual  exhibition  of  the. 
skeleton  that  is  in  every  house.  On  the  othec 
hand,  there  are  persons,  and  ladies  too  among  them, 
who  take  Thackeray's  part,  and  prefer  his  unspar- 
ing sarcasm,  bracing  sense,  and  keen  wit,  to  what 
they  arepleased  to  call  the  sentimentatism  uf  hia 
rival.  From  what  we  have  observed,  however,  we 
should  think  that  Mr.  Thackeray *s  partisans  aie 
the  fewer  in  number. 

All  this,  wHich  was,  of  course,  well  known  to 

Mr.  Thackeray  himself  long  ago— as  witness  hia 

*^*  Kickleburys  on  the  Rhine,"  where  Miss  Kickle* 

Ibory  eHU   Mr.  Titmarsh   a   naughty  man  and 
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positively  wicked  ia  his  satire,  and  poor  Captain 
Hicks  expresses  his  uneasy  sense  that  the  same 
Mr.  T.  is  going  to  caunckachaw  him — has  recently 
been  brought  before  bis  notice  in  a  somewhat  rous- 
ing manner.  On  the  publication  of  the  **  Kickle- 
burys,"  there  appeared,  as  every  one  knows,  a 
short  review  of  it  in  the  Times  newspaper,  in  which 
the  reviewer,  to  use  the  homely  phrase  employed 
in  speaking  of  the  matter  by  one  of  Mr.  Titmarsh's 
friends,  **  walked  into"  the  little  book  and  its 
author.  '  Here  are  one  or  two  of  the  reviewer's 
sentences : — 

To  those  who  love  to  hug  themselves  in  a  sense  of 
saperiority  by  admeasurement  with  the  most  worth- 
less of  their  species,  in  their  most  worthless  aspects, 
the  Kickleburyt  on  the  Rhine  will  afford  an  agreeable 
treat,  especially  as  the  purveyor  of  the  feast  offers  his 
own  moments  of  human  weakness  as  a  modest  entree 
in  this  banquet  of  erring  mortality.  To  our  own, 
perhaps  un  philosophical,  taste  the  aspirations  towards 
sentimental  perfection  of  another  popular  author  are 
infinitely  preferable  to  these  sardonic  divings  after 
the  pearl  of  truth,  whose  lustre  is  eclipsed  in  t^e 
display  of  the  diseased  oyster.    *    *    Mr.  Thackeray's 

Senoil  is  more  congenial  than  his  pen.  He  cannot 
raw  his  men  and  women  with  their  skins  off,  and, 
therefore,  the  effigies  of  his  characters  are  pleasanter 
to  contemplate  than  the  flayed  anatomies  of  the  letter- 
press. 

With  what  merciless  wit  Mr.  Thackeray  replied 
to  the  attack  in  the  Times,  and  with  what  ridicule 
be  contrived  to  cover  its  anonymous  author,  every- 
body knows  who  is  in  the  habit  of  keeping  up  with 
the  history  of  our  current  literature.  Still,  we 
must  say  that  Mr.  Thackeray,  in  his  reply,  left  the 
main  charge  untouched.  Keferring  with  much 
humor  and  effect  to  the  heavy  language  of  the  fore- 

giing  sentences,  he  did  not  discuss  their  meaning, 
e  had,  probably,  good  grounds  for  this.  It  is  not 
on  every  trivial  occasion  that  a  man  is  bound  to 
argue  on  so  deep  a  question  as  the  tendency  and 
structure  of  his  own  genius;  and  in  this  particular 
case  the  matter  was  made  more  delicate  by  the 
comparison  which  the  reviewer  had  contrived  to 
involve  between  Mr.  Thackeray  and  Mr.  Dickens: 
Yet,  Mr.  Thackeray  may  depend  upon  it,  this  is 
the  kernel  of  the  whole  dispute  between  him  and 
the  public.  As  on  many  other  occasions,  the  T^mes 
has  only  said  tonitruously  and  from  a  mountain  top 
what  everybody  has  been  saying  low  down  at  any 
rate.  Having  no  reasons  fo  restrain  us  from  saying 
what  we  think  on  the  matter,  we  will  express  our- 
selves freely. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  the  question  as  between 
"  the  aspirations  after  sentimental  perfection"  of 
Mr.  Dickens,  and  the  '*  sardonic  divings"  of  Mr. 
Thackeray,  connects  itself  with  what  we  have  been 
saying  as  to  the  styles  of  the  two  authors.  "  As- 
piration after  sentimental  perfection,"  in  other 
words,  the  habit  of  representing  objects  in  an  ideal 
ligiit,  is  a  necessary  ingredient  in  that  poetic  of 
romantic  style  of  art  which  Mr.  Dickens  practises ; 
and  '*  sardonic  diving,"  as  the  reviewer  expresses 
it,  is  quite  as  necessary  an  ingredient  in  Mr. 
Thackeray's  constitution  as  an  artist  of  the  real 
school.  You  may  prefer  the  style  of  Reynolds  to 
the  style  of  Hogarth,  if  you  like,  and,  if  this  is  all 
that  the  reviewer  meant,  his  taste  was  not  necessa- 
rily unphilosophical ;  but  you  have  bo  right,  while 
admitting  both  styles  of  art,  to  insist  that  there 
shall  be  but  one  method.  It  may  be  proper  enough 
for  one  artist  to  exhibit  *'  the  pearl  of  truth"  in 
quite  ideal  circumstances  and   conditions — ^pore- 


cushioned,  for  example,  on  the  crimson  lining  of  a 
casket;  but  it  may  be  as  legitimate  for  another 
artist  to  display  the  pearl  (display  it  still  artis- 
tically, remember)  in  its  real  and  native  bed — the 
hollow  of  the  opened  oyster.  As  pearls  neither 
grow  in  crimson  caskets,  nor  get  thither  by  their 
own  exertions,  and  are  yet  justly  admired  when 
found  there,  so  it  is  no  valid  objection  to  Mr. 
Dickens'  writings,  in  his  style  of  art,  that  they  rep- 
resent men  and  women  ideally,  and  as  they  never 
existed,  or  have  existed  only  by  flashes  and  at 
moments  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  what  we  require 
of  a  writer  like  Mr.  Thackeray  is,  that,  whether  in 
delineating  the  bad  or  the  good,  he  shall  not  exceed 
the  proportions  of  the  real.  Nor  do  we  think  that 
he  has  done  so.  Abundant  as  are  the  rogues,  fools, 
and  bores  in  Mr.  Thackeray's  fictions,  we  believe 
he  has  kept  very  nearly  the  numerical  ratio  that 
Nature  herself  observes  in  her  supply  of  such 
individuals :  and  he  imitates  Nature,  too,  in  mark- 
ing even  his  black  characters  with  occasional  veins 
of  white.  But  he  does  not  paint  only  rogues,  fools, 
and  bores ;  he  paints,  slso,  (though  even  here  he 
will  give  the  foibles,)  good  and  amiable  characters. 
True,  as  is  frequently  said,  his  amiable  characters 
are  often  sadly  silly,  and  not  half  so  interesting  as 
his  bad  ones — his  Becky,  for  example,  being  a 
much  more  attractive  person  than  his  Amelia,  and 
his  Blanche  Amory  carrying  off  the  palm  of  interest 
both  from  Mrs.  Pendennisand  Ijaura.  Even  here, 
however,  we  fear  he  is  not  quite  unnatural.  And 
then  his  Warrington  is  really  a  noble  fellow  !  In 
short,  Mr.  Thackeray  is  an  excellent  artist  in  his 
own  style  ;  and  we  should  greatly  fear  that,  if  he 
were  to  be  foolish  enough  to  change  that  style,  out 
of  respect  to  any  momentary  expression  of  critical 
opinion,  and  to  attempt  the  finer  and  dreamier  imag- 
inings in  which  Dickens  excels,  the  result  would 
be  as  when  Wilkie  did  affect,  or  as  if  Hogarth  had 
affected,  high  ideal  art.  And  why  should  he  do 
so?  There  may  be  one  spirit,  one  general  aim 
towards  the  increase  of  good  in  the  world,  and  yet 
many  instrumentalities,  many  modes  of  working. 
Religion  itself,  in  prescribing  the  process  of  moral 
education,  recognizes  two  methods — that  of  hang- 
ing forth  before  men  fine  and  noble  ideals,  which 
they  may  contemplate  with  an  enthusiastic  melan- 
choly in  their  private  solitude ;  and  that  of  punish- 
ing them  sharply,  and  inflicting  on  them  instant 
and  public  shame,  for  their  actual  vices.  And  so, 
while  a  writer  like  Dickens  may  do  good  in  ono 
way,  a  writer  like  Thackeray  may  do  good  in 
another.  Ask  the  waiters  at  the  London  clubs,  if 
Mr.  Thackeray's  exposition  of  human  nature  as 
manifested  in  these  institutions  has  not  been  of 
some  service  to  them.  Probably  the  reason  why 
many  readers  do  not  like  Mr.  Thackeray's  writings 
is,  that  they  find  them  too  personal  in  their  allu- 
sions. So  much  the  better.  There  are  many 
comers  of  society,  **frae  Maidenkirk  to  John 
o' Groat's,"  as  well  as  further  south,  into  which 
we  should  like  to  introduce  a  wholesome  terror  of 
Michael  Angelo  Titmarsh. 

But  whence  arises  this  difference  between  the 
two  writers  ?  Why  is  Mr.  Dickens,  on  the  whole, 
genial,  kindly,  and  romantic,  and  Mr.  Thackeray, 
on  the  whole,  caustic,  shrewd,  and  satirical  in  his 
fictions?  Clearly,  the  difference  must  arise  from 
some  radical  difference  in  their  ways  of  looking  at 
the  world,  and  in  their  conclusions  as  to  the  busi- 
ness and  destinies  of  men  in  it. 

Kindliness  is  the  first  principle  of  Mr.  Dickens' 
philosophy,  the  sum  and  substance  of  his  moral 
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•▼Btem.  He  does  not,  of  course,  exclade  such 
things  as  pain  and  indignation  from  his  catalogue 
of  legitimate  existences ;  indeed,  as  we  have  seen, 
few  writers  are  capable  of  more  honest  bursts  of 
indignation  against  what  is  glaringly  wrong ;  still, 
in  what  may  be  called  his  speculative  eihics,  kind- 
liness has  the  foremost  place.  His  purely  doctrinal 
protests  in  favor  of  this  virtue,  would,  if  collected, 
fill  a  little  volume.  His  Christmas  books  have 
been,  one  and  all,  fine  fantastic  sermons  on  this 
text ;  .and,  in  his  larger  works,  passages  abound 
enforcing  it.  Not  being  able  to  lay  our  hands  at 
this  moment  on  any  passage  of  this  kind  in  '*  Cup- 
perfield,"  short,  and  at  the  same  time  characteristic, 
we  avail  ourselves  of  the  following  from  **  Barnaby 
Rudge."  ^ 

Mr,  IHeheiu*  Apology  for  Mirth. — It  is  some- 
thing even  to  look  upon  enjoyment,  so  that  it  be  free 
and  wild,  and  in  the  face  of  nature,  though  it  is  but 
the  onioyment  of  an  idiot  It  is  something  to  know 
that  Heaven  has  left  the  capacity  of  gladness  in  such 
a  creature's  breast ;  it  is  something  to  be  assured, 
that  however  lightly  men  may  crush  that  fticulty  in 
their  fellows,  the  Great  Creator  of  mankind  imparts  it 
even  to  his  despised  and  slighted  work.  Who  would 
not  rather  see  a  poor  idiot  happy  in  the  sunlight,  than 
a  wise  man  pining  in  a  darkened  jail  ?  Ye  men  of 
gloom  and  austerity,  who  paint  the  fi&ce  of  Infinite 
Benevolence  with  on  eternal  frown,  read  in  the  ever- 
lasting  book,  wide  open  to  your  view,  the  lesson  it 
would  teach.  Its  pictures  are  not  in  black  and 
sombre  hues,  but  bright  and  glowing  tints  ;  its  music, 
save  when  ye  drown  it,  is  not  in  sighs  and  groans,  but 
songs  and  cheerful  sounds.  Listen  to  the  million 
voices  in  the  summer  air,  and  find  one  dismal  as  your 
own.  Remember,  if  ye  can,  the  sense  of  hope  and 
pleasure  which  every  glad  return  of  day  awakens  in 
the  breast  of  all  your  kind,  who  have  not  changed  their 
nature  ;  and  learn  some  wisdom  even  from  the  wit- 
less, when  their  hearts  are  lifted  up,  they  know  not 
why,  by  all  the  mirth  and  happiness  it  brings. 

This  doctrine,  we  repeat,  is  diffused  through  all 
Mr.  Dickens'  writings,  and  is  affirmed  again  and 
again  in  express  and  very  eloquent  passages.  Now, 
certainly,  there  is  a  fine  and  lovable  spirit  in  the 
doctrine ;  and  a  man  may  be  borne  up  by  it  in  his 
airy  imaginings,  as  Mr.  Dickens  is,  (we  might  add 
the  name  of  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt,)  so  cheerily  and 
beautifully,  that  it  were  a  barbarity  to  demur  to  it 
at  the  moment  without  serious  provocation.  Who 
can  fail  to  see  that  only  a  benevolent  heart,  over- 
flowing with  faith  in  this  doctrine,  could  have 
written  the  *'  Christmas  Chimes,'*  or  conceived 
those  exquisite  reminiscences  of  childhood  which 
delight  us  in  the  early  pages  of '*  Copperfield  ?" 
But  when  Mr.  Dickens  becomes  aggressive  in  be- 
half of  his  doctrine,  as  he  does  in  the  foregoing, 
and  in  fifty  other  passages ;  when,  as  Mr.  Cobden 
is  pugnacious  for  peace,  and  as  some  men  are  said 
to  be  bigots  for  toleration,  so  Mr.  Dickens  is  harsh 
in  behalf  of  kindliness — then  a  word  of  remonstrance 
seems  really  necessary.  Is  the  foregoing  doctrine, 
then,  80  axiomatic  and  absolute  that  no  one  may, 
without  moral  ugliness  of  soul,  impugn  or  limit  it  ? 
For  our  part,  we  do  not  think  so.  We  know  men, 
and  very  noble  men,  too,  who  would  not  rather  see 
a  poor  idiot  happy  in  the  sunlight  than  a  wise  man 
pining  in  a  darkened  jail ;  we  know  men,  and  very 
cheerful  men,  too,  who  do  not  find  the  pictures  of 
the  book  of  nature  to  be  all  in  bright  and  glowing 
tints,  DOT  the  sounds  of  nature  to  be  all  pleasant 
songs.  In  short,  in  his  antipathy  to  Puritanism, 
Mr.  Diokens  seems  to  have  adopted  a  principle 


closely  resembling  that  which  pervades  the  ethical 
part  of  Unitarianism,  the  essence  of  which  is,  that 
It  places  a  facile  disposition  at  the  centre  of  th^ 
universe.  Now,  without  here  offering  any  specu- 
lative or  spiritual  discussion,  which  might  be 
deemed  inappropriate,  we  may  venture  to  say,  that 
any  man  or  artist  who  shall  enter  upon  his  sphere 
of  activity,  without  in  some  way  or  other  realizing 
and  holding  fast  those  truths  which  Puritanism  sets 
such  store  by,  and  which  it  has  embodied,  accord- 
ing to  its  own  grand  phraseology,  in  the  words  sin, 
wrath,  and  justice,  must  necessarily  take  but  half 
the  facts  of  the  world  along  with  him,  and  go 
through  his  task  too  lightly  and  nimbly.  To  ex- 
press our  meaning  in  one  word,  such  a  man  will 
miss  out  that  great  and  noble  element  in  all  that  is 
human — the  element  of  difficulty.  And  though 
Mr.  Dickens'  happy  poetic  genius  suggests  to  him 
much  that  his  main  ethical  doctrine,  if  it  were 

{^radically  supreme  in  his  mind,  would  certainly 
eave  out,  yet  we  think  we  can  trace  in  the  peculiar 
character  of  his  romantic  and  most  merry  phanta- 
sies something  of  the  want  of  this  element. 

Mr.  Thackeray  being,  aa  we  have  already  hinted, 
less  dogmatic  in  his  habits  of  writing  than  Mr. 
Dickens,  less  given  to  state  and  argue  maxims  in  a 
prepositional  form,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  obtain  pas- 
sages from  his  writings  explaining  his  general 
views  in  the  first  person.  On  the  whole,  however, 
judging  from  little  indications,  from  the  general 
tone  of  his  writings,  and  from  literary  analogy,  we 
should  say  that  he  dififers  from  Mr.  Dickens  in  this, 
that,  instead  of  clinging  to  any  positive  doctrine, 
from  the  neighborhood  of  which  he  might  survey 
nature  and  life,  he  holds  his  mind  in  a  general  state 
of  negation  and  scepticism.  There  is  in  **  Penden- 
nis"a  very  interesting  chapter,  entitled  *'  The  Way 
of  The  World,^^  written  aAer  that  severe  illness 
which  interrupted  the  author  in  the  progress  of 
his  work,  and  threatened  to  do  more,  and  in  which 
Mr.  Thackeray  falls  into  a  more  serious  strain  than 
usual.  A  long,  and  almost  religious,  dialogue 
takes  place  between  Pen,  then  in  a  low  moral  state, 
and  professing  himself  a  sceptic  and  pococurante^ 
and  his  elder  friend,  Warrington,  who  retorts  his 
arguments,  denounces  his  conclusions,  and  tries  to 
rekindle  in  him  faith  and  enthusiasm.  The  dia- 
logue is  thus  wound  up  : — 

Pen  and  Warrington  philotophizing, — ^We  are 
not  pledging  ourselves  for  the  correctuess  of  his 
(Pen*8)  opinions,  which  readers  will  please  to  con- 
sider are  delivered  dramatically,  the  writer  being  no 
more  answerable  for  them,  than  fur  the  sentiments 
uttered  by  any  other  character  of  the  story.  Our 
endeavor  is  merely  to  follow  out  in  its  progress  the 
development  of  the  mind  of  a  worldly  and  seltish,  bat 
not  ungenerous  or  unkind,  or  truth-avoiding  man. 
And  it  will  be  seen  that  the  lamentable  stage  to  which 
his  logic  has  at  present  brought  him,  is  one  of  general 
scepticism,  and  sneering  acquiescence  in  the  world  as 
it  is  ;  or,  if  you  like  so  to  call  it,  a  belief,  qualified 
with  scorn,  in  all  things  extant  The  tastes  and  habits 
of  such  a  man  prevent  him  from  being  a  boisterous 
demagogue,  and  his  love  of  truth  and  dislike  of  cant 
keep  him  from  advancing  crude  propositions,  such  as 
many  loud  reformers  are  constantly  ready  with,  much 
more  from  uttering  downright  fiilsehoods.  In  arguing 
questions  or  abusing  opponents,  which  he  would  die 
or  starve  rather  than  use.  It  was  not  in  our  friend's 
nature  to  be  able  to  utter  certain  lies ;  nor  was  he 
strong  enough  to  protest  against  others,  except  with 
a  polite  sneer ;  his  maxim  being,  that  he  owed  obedi- 
ence to  all  acts  of  Parliament,  as  long  as  they  were 
not  repealed. 
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And  to  iihai  does  ibis  easy  and  sceptical  life  lead 
%  man?  Friend  Arthur  was  a  Sadduoe^,  and  the 
Baptist  might  be  in  the  wilderness,  shouting  to  the 
poor,  who  were  listening  with  all  their  might  and 
odth  to  the  preacher's  awful  accents  and  denuncia- 
tions of  wraUi  or  woe  or  salvation  ;  and  our  friend, 
the  Sadducee,  would  turn  his  sleek  mule  with  a  shrug 
and  »  smile  fh)m  the  crowd,  and  go  home  to  tiie  shade 
of  his  terrace,  and  muse  over  preacher  and  audience, 
ftnd  turn  to  his  roll  of  Plato,  or  his  pleasant  Greek 
Bong-book,  babbling  of  honey  and  Hybla,  and  nymphs 
and  fountains,  and  love.  To  what,  we  say,  does  this 
Boeptioism  lead  ?  It  leads  a  man  to  a  shameful  lone- 
liness and  selfishness,  so  to  speak — ^the  more  sbame- 
fttl  because  it  is  so  good-humored  and  conscienceless 
and  serene.  Conscience  !  What  is  conscience  ?  Why 
accept  remorse?  What  is  public  or  private  fiutii? 
Mythuses  alike  enveloped  in  enormous  tradition.  If, 
peeing  and  acknowledging  the  lies  of  the  world,  Arthur, 
as  see  Uiem  you  can,  with  only  too  fatal  a  clearness, 
you  submit  to  them  without  any  protest  fiirther  than 
a  laugh  ;  if,  plunged  yourself  in  easy  sensuality,  you 
allow  the  whole  wretched  world  to  pass  groaning  by 
you  unmoved ;  if  the  fight  for  the  tru&  is  taking 
place,  and  all  men  of  honor  are  on  the  ground,  armed 
•n  the  one  side  or  the  other,  and  you  alone  are  to  lie 
on  your  balcony  and  smoke  your  pipe,  out  of  the  noise 
■nd  the  danger — ^you  had  better  have  died,  or  never 
have  been  at  all,  tiian  such  a  sensual  coward. 

**  The  truth,  friend  i"  Arthur  said,  imperturbably; 
"  where  is  the  truth  ?  Show  it  me.  That  is  the  ques- 
tion between  us.  I  see  it  on  both  sides.  I  see  it  on 
the  conservative  side  of  the  house,  and  amongst  the 
radicals,  and  even  on  the  ministerial  benches.  I  see 
ft  in  this  man,  who  worships  by  act  of  Parliament, 
and  is  rewarded  with  a  silk  apron  and  five  thousand 
a  year ;  in  that  man,  who,  driven  fatally  by  the 
remorseless  logic  of  his  creed,  gives  up  everything, 
friends,  fame,  dearest  ties,  closest  vanities,  the  respect 
•fan  army  of  churchmen,  the  recogniied  position  of  a 
leader,  and  passes  over,  truth-impelled,  to  the  enemy, 
in  whose  ranks  he  will  serve  henceforth  as  a  nameless 

rivate  soldier.  *  *  •  Yes,  I  am  a  Sadducee,  and 
take  things  as  I  find  them,  and  the  world,  and  the 
acts  of  Parliament  of  the  world,  as  they  are  ;  and,  as 
I  intend  to  take  a  wife,  if  I  find  one,  not  to  be  maidly 
in  love,  and  prostrate  at  her  feet,  like  a  fool,  not  to 
worship  her  as  an  angel,  or  to  expect  to  find  her  as 
such,  but  to  be  good-natured  to  her,  and  courteous, 
expecting  good-nature  and  pleasant  society  from  her 
in  turn.  And  so,  George,  if  ever  you  hear  of  my 
marrying,  depend  on  it,  it  won*t  be  a  romantic  attach- 
ment on  my  side  ;  and  if  you  hear  of  any  good  place 
luider  government,  I  have  no  particular  scruples,  that 
I  know  of,  which  would  prevent  me  from  accepting 
your  offer.** 

'*  0  Pen,  you  scoundrel !  I  know  what  you  mean,** 
here  Warrington  broke  out.  "  This  is  the  meaning 
of  your  scepticism,  of  your  quietism,  of  your  atheism, 
my  poor  fellow.  You  *re  going  to  sell  yourself,  and 
Heaven  help  you  !  You  are  going  to  make  a  bargain 
which  will  degrade  you,  and  make  you  miserable  for 
life,  iCnd  there 's  no  use  talking  of  it«  If  you  are  once 
bent  on  it,  the  devil  won*t  prevent  you.* '^—Penrfennif, 
vol.  ii.,  pp.  286-288. 

AAer  Mr.  Thackeray's  protest  that  he  is  not  to 
be  held  responsible  for  Pea's  opinions,  as  delivered 
lA  the  foregoing  extract,  and  in  the  dialogue  which 
precedes  it,  we  may  not,  of  course,  seek  his  phi- 
losophy in  these  opinions  alone.  Indeed,  we  are 
too  thankful  to  Mr.  Thackeray  for  having  had  the 
boldness  to  introduce  so  serious  a  passage  at  all  into 
a  work  of  popular  fiction,  to  wish  to  take  any  unfair 
advantage  of  it.  But,  it  will  be  observed,  Mr. 
Thackeray  does  not  only  report  Pen's  opinions,  he 
also  comments  on  these  opinions  very  gravely  in 
his  own  name,  and  ho  combats  them  tiuough  the 


medium  of  Warrington .  When,  however,  a  writer 
is  at  the  pains  to  represent  dramatically  both  the 
pro  and  the  con  of  any  question,  we  may  be  pretty 
sure  Uiat  he  has  distributed  nearly  the  entire  bulk 
of  his  own  sentiments  on  it  between  the  two  apeak- 
ers  to  whom  he  assigns  the  task  of  conducting  the 
argument.  Accordingly,  it  seems  to  us,  that  in  this 
antinomy  between  Pen  and  Warrington,  we  may, 
without  any  injustice,  discern  the  main  features  of 
the  author*8  own  philosophy  of  life.  In  other 
words,  it  seems  to  us  that  there  are  many  parts  of 
Mr.  Thackeray's  writings  in  which  the  spirit  of 
the  Pendennis  theory  may  be  assumed  to  predomir 
nate ;  but  that,  ever  and  anon,  traces  of  the  Warring- 
ton spirit  are  also  to  be  found  in  them. 

Pen,  in  the  passage  before  us,  appears  as  a  poay- 
curante  and  a  sceptic.     Still  honest  and  kindly,  and 
above  any  positive  meanness,  he  has  sunk,  for  the 
time,  into* a  general  lowness  of  the  spiritual  faculty, 
the  visible  form  of  which  is  "  sneering  acquiescence 
with  the  world  as  it  is,"  or  rather  "  a  belief,  quali- 
fied with  scorn,  in  all  thinj^s  extant."     But  pre- 
cisely here  lies  the  point.     To  a  man  in  this  state 
of  mind,  all  the  things  that  do  exist  are  not  ejrtarU. 
Aa  his  eye  sweeps  through  the  universe,  it  rests 
by  an  internal  necessity  only  on  the  meaner,  minu- 
ter, and  more  terrestrial  phenomena,  which  strike 
by  their  intense  nearness ;  while  the  facts  of  the 
higher  physics  fade  away  into  an  invisibility,  which, 
like  that  of  the  stars  by  day,  passes  for  non-existp 
enoe.     Beings  like  Raphael,  Gabriel,  and  Michael, 
may,  as  tlte  poet  sublimely  teaches,  sing  of  God's 
mightier  works— of  the  sun  hymning  in  chorus  with 
his  kindred  stars,  of  the  fair  earth  wheeling  on  her 
axis,  of  the  storms  that  rage  between  land  and  sea* 
They  may  speak  of  these  things,  for  these  things  are 
extant  to  their  vision.     But  let  Mephistopbelea 
enter,  and  how  the  note  is  changed !     He  cannot 
talk  fine ;  he  cannot  gabble  of  suns  and  worlds,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing !     W  hat  he  sees  and  can  report 
upon,  is  a  far  more  matter-of-fact  concern — how 
men  are  daily  growing  more  foolish  and  miserable ; 
how  the  little  god  of  earth  is  still  as  odd  in  his  ways 
as  ever,  and  is  continually  getting  into  some  new 
mess  or  other !     Precisely  such,  though  with  less 
profundity  and  more  principle,  is  the  spirit  of  Pen. 
He  is,  like  Mephistopheles,  a  pococurante.    The 
higher  thing?  of  the  world  not  being  extant  for  hin» 
he  qualifies  his  belief  in  all  he  does  see  with  a 
sneer.     Suppose,  now,  this  spirit  transferred  into 
literature;  how  will  it  show  itself  there?    In  % 
general  tone  of  scoffing  ;  in  a  disbelief  in  enthusi- 
asm, or  any  species  of  mental  exaltation ;  iu  a  ten- 
dency to  avoid  in  one's  self,  and  to  turn  into  ridi- 
cule in  others,  all  words  or  phrases  that  recognize 
the  diviner  truths  of  existence  or  the  higher  devel- 
opments of  mind ;  in  a  fondness  for  scandal  and  vile 
social  investigations,  and  in  a  distaste  for  the  mag- 
nificent and  the  beautiful.     What,  for  example,  is 
Mephistopheles'  speech  in  the  presence  of  the 
angels,  but  another  version  of  that  of  which  our 
romiern  literature  is  full — a  perpetual  tirade  against 
such  entities  and  expressions  as  (to  enumerate  a 
few  in  difilerent  departments)  spiritual-miodednesa, 
fervid  afileclion,  a  Christian  life,  the  transcendental* 
metaphysics,  noble  aspiration,  high  art?    It  would 
be  unjust  to  say  that,  even  in  the  least  earnesi 
portion  of  Mr.  Thackeray's  writings,  he  exhibita 
the  spirit  of  scorn  to.  anything  like  this  extent.    Aa 
admirer  of  Tennyson — the  poet  who„  most  of  all 
men  living,  represents  and  would  woo  back  among 
us,  the  rare,  the  religious,  and  the  exquisite— could 
hardly  do  this.    Still,  Mr.  Tbackeray  is  not  «)» 
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together  blameless  in  this  respect ;  and,  probably, 
whatever  amount  of  truth  there  is  in  the  general 
complaint  against  him,  as  a  writer  who  delights  in 
the  contemplation  of  human  weaknesses  and  absurd- 
ities, may  be  resolved  into  the  cause  under  notice. 

But  there  are  moments  in  Mr.  Thackeray's  writ- 
ings when  Warrington  breaks  in.  Believing  many 
things  that  Pen  believes;  sympathizing  with  him 
in  many  of  his  feelings,  and  probably  without  any 
much  more  definite  creed  of  his  own,  that  he  could 
state  in  words — Warrington  is  yet  a  nobler  being 
than  Pen.  Higher  things  are  extant  to  him  ;  and 
though  his  hatred  of  cant,  and  his  rough  cynical 
habit,  would  probably  lead  him  to  show  his  sense 
of  these  things  in  any  other  way  rather  than  that 
of  seasoning  his  talk,  with  references  to  them,  and 
might  even  prompt  him  to  kick  the  words  art,  the 
ideal,  transcendentalism,  &c.,  to  death,  if  ever  they 
came  too  provokingly  across  his  path,  (a  murder  in 
which,  but  that  the  words  still  do  serve  a  kind  of 
useful  purpose,  we  know  many  that  would  assist 
him ;)  yet  m  his  own  soul  he  cherishes  a  fund  of 
finer  emotion,  which  will  betray  itself  in  bursts  and 
flashes.  Something  of  this  we  remark  in  Thack- 
eray himself.  It  is  seen  in  the  general  conception 
of  some  of  his  characters,  such  as  Laura  and  Mrs. 
Pendennis,  as  well  as  Warrington ;  it  is  seen  in 
occasional  passages  of  serious  reflection,  of  which 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable  is  the  one  from  which 
we  have  made  an  extract ;  and  it  is  seen  also  in  a 
frequent  touch  of  real  pathos,  such  as  no  mere  afiec- 
tation  of  the  sorrowful  could  enable  a  writer  to  as- 
sume. On  the  whole,  we  should  say  that  Mr.  Thack- 
eray has  nowhere  exhibited  this  serious  spirit  so 
Conspicuously  as  in  the  second  volume  of  his  '*  Pen- 
dennis;" and  remarking  this,  and  how  good  the 
e^ct  is,  we  must  admit,  without  any  prejudice  to 
our  previous  observation  regarding  the  necessity  of 
Mr.  Thackeray*s  keeping  obstinately  to  his  own 
Style  of  art,  that  we  should  like  to  see  him  in  future 
diminish  the  Pen  a  little  and  develop  the  Warring- 
ton. 

There  is  one  piece  of  positive  doctrine,  however, 
in  which  both  Pen  and  Warrington  agree,  and  of 
which  Mr.  Thackeray's  writings  are  as  decidedly 
the  exponents  in  the  present  day,  as  Mr.  Dickens' 
are  of  the  doctrine  of  kindliness.  This  doctrine 
may  be  called  the  doctrine  of  Anti-snobbism,  Sin- 
gular fact!  in  the  great  city  of  London,  where 
higher  and  more  ancient  faiths  seem  to  have  all 
but  perished,  and  where  men  bustle  in  myriads, 
scarce  restrained  by  any  spiritual  law,  there  has 
arisen  of  late  years,  as  there  arose  in  Mecca  of  old, 
a  native  form  of  ethical  belief,  by  which  its  inhab- 
itants are  tried  and  try  each  other.  "  Thou  shalt 
not  be  a  snob  ;"  such  is  the  first  principle  at  present 
of  Cockney  ethics.  And  observe  how  much  real 
sincerity  there  is  in  this  principle,  how  it  really 
addresses  itself  to  facts,  and  only  to  facts,  known 
and  admitted.  It  is  not  the  major  morals  of  human 
nature,  but  what  are  called  the  minor  morals  of 
society,  and  these  chiefly  in  their  aesthetic  aspect, 
as  modes  of  pleasant  breeding,  that  the  Cockney 
system  of  ethics  recognizes.  Its  maxims  and 
commands  are  not,  **Thou  shalt  do  no  wrong," 
''  Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  before  me," 
«•  Thou  shalt  not  covet," — but  "  Thou  shalt  pro- 
tiounce  thy  H's,V  *'Thou  shalt  not  abuse  waiters 
as  if  they  were  dogs,"  *'  Thou  shalt  not  falsely 
make  a  boast  of  dining  with  peers  and  members  of 
Parliament."  He  who  oflends  in  these  respects  is 
a  snob.  Thus,  at  least,  the  Cockney  moralist  pro- 
fesses no  more  than  he  really  believes.    The  real 


species  of  moral  evil  recognized  in  London,  the 
real  Icind  of  offence  whic^  the  moral  sentiment 
there  punishes,  and  cannot  away  with,  is  snobbism. 
The  very  name,  it  will  be  observed,  is  characteris- 
tic and  unpretentious-— curt,  London-born,  irrever- 
ent. When  you  say  that  a  man  is  a  snob,  it  does 
not  mean  that  you  detest  and  abhor  him,  but  only 
that  you  most  cut  him,  or  make  fun  of  him.  Such 
is  Anii'SnoNnsm,  the  doctrine  of  which  Mr.  Thack- 
eray,  among  his  other  merits,  has  the  merit  of  be- 
ing the  chief  literary  •expounder  and  apostle  !  Now 
it  is  not  a  very  awful  doctrine,  certainly  ;  it  is  nol, 
as  our  friend  Warrington  would  be  the  first  to  ad* 
mit,  the  doctrine  in  the  strength  of  which  one  would 
like  to  guide  his  own  soul,  or  to  face  the  future  and 
the  everlasting ;  still  it  has  its  use,  and  by  all 
means  let  it  have,  yes,  let  it  have  its  scribes  and 
preachers ! 

We  had  thought,  after  this  more  grave  investi* 
gation,  to  indulge  in  some  remarks  illustrative  mora 
especially  of  the  humors  of  the  two  writers,  as 
compared  with  each  other,  of  the  forms  of  the 
comic  in  which  they  respectively  excel  and  show 
their  mastery.  Here,  also,  we  should  have  seen  the 
difference  of  their  ultimate  method  and  spirit ;  and 
should  have  found  Dickens  to  be  the  more  kindly, 
genial,  and  fantastic,  and  Thackeray  to  be  the  more 
tart,  satirical,  and  truculent  humorist.  Forbearing 
any  such  process  of  contrast,  however,  the  scope 
and  results  of  which  we  have  already  indicated,  wa 
must  close  with  a  general  remark,  applicable  to 
both  writers. 

Although  the  aim  of  all  fictitious  literature  is 
primarily  to  interest  the  reader  ;  and  although,  in 
a  certain  deep  sense,  it  may  be  maintained  that  no 
kind  of  literary  composition  whatever  is  valuable 
that  is  not  interesting,  it  would  yet  seem  as  if  re- 
cently the  determination  to  achieve  that  special 
kind  of  interest  which  consists  in  mere  amusement, 
had  prevailed  too  largely  among  our  writers  of  tales 
and  novels.  We  do  not  often  see  now  that  efiK>n 
at  artistic  perfection,  that  calm  resolution  to  infuse 
into  a  performance  the  concentrated  thought  and 
observation  of  the  writer,  and  to  give  it  final  round- 
ness and  finish,  which  did  exist  in  old  times,  and 
which  supreme  authorities  have  always  recom- 
mended. The  spirit  of  craft  and  money-making 
has  crept  into  our  artistic  literature;  and,  even  in 
our  best  writers,  we  have  but  a  compromise  be- 
tween the  inner  desire  and  the  outer  necessity. 
Nor  is  this  to  be  very  harshly  condemned,  or  very 
gravely  wondered  at.  Our  writers  of  fiction,  for 
the  most  part,  candidly  own  that  they  write  to  make 
money  and  amuse  people.  Their  merit  is  there- 
fore the  greater,  when,  like  the  two  eminent  writeia 
whose  works  we  have  been  discussing,  they  do 
more  than  this.  Should  we  suggest  that  their 
functions  would  be  intrinsically  higher,  and  more 
satisfactory  to  their  own  better  judgment,  did  they 
work  less  according  to  the  external  demand,  and 
more  according  to  3\e  internal  wish  and  form,  they 
will  admit  the  suggestion  to  the  full,  but  say  that 
on  the  whole  they  are  not  strong  enough  to  follow 
it.  Should  we  further  adduce  the  old  considersr 
tion  of  fame,  and  the  opinion  of  posterity,  as  an  ar 
gument  on  the  right  side,  they  may  even  turn  the 
laugh  against  us.  **  Posterity !"  they  may  say, 
with  Mr.  Merryman  in  the  prelude  to  Faust  :^— 

Would  of  posterity  I  heard  less  mention  I 
Suppose  posterity  had  my  attention, 
Woo  'd  make  contemporary  fun  7 

Besides,  in  the  present  and  still  increasing  multi- 
tudinoosness  of  books  and  authors,  the  chance  of 
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having  readers  amongr  posterity  is,  eyen  for  the  best, 
a  very  sorry  hope.  Still,  we  wuuld  adhere  to  our 
wish ;  and  that  very  multitudinousness  of  books 
and  aiiihors  may  bring  us  right  again  one  day. 
There  are  two  literary  devices  or  fashions  to  which 
at  present  one  may  trace  much  of  the  particular 
evil  now  under  view.  The  one  is  the  fashion  or 
device  of  the  three-volume  novel ;  the  other  the 
fashion  of  publishing  novels  in  serial  numbers. 
The  first,  which  we  are  happy  to  see  is  losing 
ground,  is  a  wretched  piece  of  publisher's  despot- 
ism in  literature,  redeemed  from  absolute  vileness 
only  by  that  mystical  artistic  value  which  there  is, 
and  always  will  be,  in  the  number  three.  The 
other,  which  is  slill  gaining  ground,  operates  dele- 
teriuusly,  by  compelling  an  author  to  supply  the 
parts  of  his  story  before  he  has  thoroughly  con- 
ceived the  whole,  and  also  by  compelling  him  to 
•pice  each  separate  part,  so  that  it  may  please 
alone.  These  conditions  exist,  and  it  is  not  given 
to  any  man,  in  any  time,  to  be  independent  of  con- 
ditions that  will  thwart  him,  and  compel  him  to 
deviate  from  his  ideal  of  excellence.  Slill,  if  such 
writers  as  Dickens,  Thackeray,  and  Jerrold,  who 
have  already  earned  a  reputation,  who  have  as 
much  talent  as  any  of  those  past  novelists  of  whom 
our  literature  is  proud,  and  who  may  even  venture 
now  to  lead  the  public  against  its  own  prejudices, 
were  to  set  the  example,  by  each  doing  his  Best,  in 
the  style  each  in  his  inner  heart  believes  to  be  best, 
the  good  that  would  be  effected  might  be  very 
great. 

From  the  Bostoa  J<nimal. 
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The  following  letter  was  addressed  to  a  gentle- 
man in  this  city,  as  a  strictly  private  communica- 
tion. The  writer  resides  in  another  State,  and  his 
position  and  his  acquaintance  with  history  and 
ethnography  give  to  his  opinions,  on  the  subjects 
discussed  in  the  letter,  very  great  value.  The 
writer  of  the  letter  has  consented  that  it  should  be 
given  to  the  public,  from  the  earnest  wish,  expressed 
by  several  persons  who  had  seen  it,  that  such  dis- 
position siiould  be  made  of  it. 

My  dear  Friend: — I  have  received  the  first 
annual  report  of  your  Liberia  Education  Society, 
which  I  suppose  you  sent  me,  and  beg  you  to  accept 
the  accompany injf  small  sum  as  a  contribution 
towards  the  f(»uad-dtion  of  a  college  in  Liberia. 
The  Slim  is  very  small ;  its  meaning  is  rather  that 
of  a  feudal  symbol  of  adhesion  to  your  cause  than 
that  of  the  dollar  value  ;  but  there  is  an  old  Ger- 
man sHyiiig  that  only  a  wicked  man  can  afford  to 
give  more  than  he  has.  You  have  my  heartiest 
wishes  for  yimr  undertaking.  I  have  always 
thouiiht  the  slave  trade  would  only  be  effectually 
checked' within  Africa  herself,  through  the  negro 
race — ^a  negro  empire  with  superior  civilization  ; 
and  this  ne<fro  government,  with  m(»ral  powers 
and  siiperi(»r  vitality,  can  only  be  imagined  on  the 
basis  of  education  ;  and  education,  again,  such  as 
modern  times  and  the  Christian  religion  stand  in 
need  of,  always  requires  two  indispensable  but- 
tresses— the  common  school,  and  the  college. 

I  think  you  are  right  in  the  opinion  you  have 
expressed  that  importing  culture  from  abroad  by 
•ending  natives  to  distant  institutions,  may  do  for  a 


time,  and  to  a  limited  degree,  but  that  domeatie 
institutions  of  a  superior  class  are  re((uisites  for 
substantial  progress.  It  has  been  so  in  all  coun- 
tries. The  youth  of  the  different  European  nations 
went  abroad  to  Mtudy^  but  nowhere  did  science, 
knowledge,  litetature  and  culture  in  genera],  become 
truly  domesticated,  nationalized,  and  popularized, 
before  the  establishment  of  domestic  cufturol  insti- 
tutions. And  all  the  causes  which  have  had  their 
effect  in  Europe  and  among  ourselves,  must  be 
doubly  efficacious  when  the  question  concerns  a 
people  of  a  different  race  and  different  skin.  I 
doubt  not  that  individuals  among  them  will  con- 
tinue to  go  abroad.  Some  will  gather  medical 
knowledge  from  a  Parisian  hospital,  or  theology 
from  Berlin,  or  elsewhere,  as  others  have  done  and 
are  doing  now.  But  it  seems  clear  to  me  that  the 
main  stock  of  a  college  education  ought  to  be  fur- 
nished at  home,  perhaps  at  first  by  some  foreign 
professors — ^as  Oxford  had  her  Erasmus— but 
ultimately  and  mainly  by  men  of  their  own  race. 

I  cannot  doubt  of  your  success.  I  mean  your 
success  in  obtaining  the  funds  and  finding  the 
men,  as  well  as  of  the  growth  and  expansion  of  the 
institution  when  once  established.  I  see  in  it  one 
of  those  historical  mustard  seeds  to  which  the  his- 
torian of  a  vast  phenomenon  is  led,  in  tracing  the 
genesis  of  a  comprehensive  result.  I  believe,  with 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Breckenridge  and  Henry  Clay,  in 
the  incalculable  importance  of  Liberia ;  and  I 
believe  with  you  in  the  great  importance  of  a  col- 
lege for  Liberia.  God  will  bless  your  undertaking. 
I  believe,  indeed,  in  the  inferiority  of  the  Ethiopian 
race.  Grave  as  this  subject  is,  it  is  nothing  new  to 
us — no  isolated  fact.  We  see,  daily,  able  men, 
who  from  earliest  infancy  have  shown  a  brighter 
mind  and  finer  organization  ;  we  see  whole  families 
superior  in  faculties  and  energies  to  their  neighbors 
— handsomer,  and  of  a  make,  which  by  a  man  of  the 
turf  would  be  pronounced  nobler ;  we  find  entire 
nations  of  a  superior  cast,  and  tribal  groups 
taking  the  lead  among  the  members  of  their  entire 
race,  so  much  so  that  we  actually  use  the  word, 
race,  for  such  groups,  which  are  but  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  real  race  to  which  they  belong.  But 
whatever  the  present  inferiority  of  the  negro  race 
may  be,  it  dues  not  prevent  me  from  seeing  that 
they  are  men,  and  this  brief  term  of  man  includes 
a  vast  deal.  It  includes  the  ideas  nf  immortality, 
of  capacity  for  education  and  progressive  transmis- 
sion of  culture,  of  knowledge,  and  of  the  duty  of  a 
fraternal  feeling  toward  them  on  the  part  nf  other 
men,  and  especially  of  those  who  in  the  dispensa- 
tions of  Pn»vidence  have  been  created  members  ot 
advanced  races  and  favored  tribes. 

The  term,  man,  involves  the  fact  that  other  men, 
themselves  imperfect  and  short-sighted,  have  no 
right  to  form  a  theory  and  use  it  as  a  fiire^one  con  • 
elusion  to  estop  all  further  endeavors.  Such  theories 
may  bo  the  result  of  reflection  on  confirmed  fsicts, 
on  a  large  scale  and  through  protracted  periods; 
but  we  do  not  know  the  extent,  the  exact  degree 
and  the  pfissible  resistance  to  improvement  inherent 
in  this  inferiority.  We  do  not  even  know  the  ex- 
act nature  of  the  physical  inferiority.  When  we 
compare  a  civilized  while  man  to  a  common  field 
nejfro,  no  one  will  deny  that  we  see  at  once  a  great 
difiference  in  the  facial  angle,  the  cranial  capacity, 
and  many  other  physical  characteristics  of  human- 
ity. But  do  we  know  how  the  negn»  head  would 
change  through  centuries  of  culture,  and  how  much 
the  appearance  and  physical  capacity  of  our  raos 
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bare  improved !  With  all  respect  to  our  forefath- 
ers in  the  forests,  I  feel  sore  that  they  must  have 
looked  very  brutal,  and  that  no  Shakspeare  head, 
with  a  hemisphere  fur  a  forehead,  was  to  be  found 
among*  them,  nor  any  such  projecting  battlement  as 
characterizes  the  beads  of  Demosthenes,  Cicero  and 
Webster. 

We  speak  of  the  white  race  when  we  only  mean 
our  few  civilized  parts  of  it ;  as  if  the  white  race 
had  always  looked  as  we  do  now,  (and.  Heaven 
knows,  we  are  looking  occasionally  ugly  and  mean 
enough !)  How  changeable  the  animal  type  is,  we 
may  see  strikingly  illustrated  by  our  domestic,  and 
especially  our  improved  animals  on  the  one  hand, 
and,  on  the  other,  by  the  fact,  that  waiving  all 
changes  of  dress  and  fashion  of  wearing  the  hair, 
there  may  be  observed  a  peculiar  type  belonging  to 
all  the  prominent  men  of  every  great  historical  pe- 
riod. People  exclaim;  how  like  they  look!  when 
they  have  a  ^reat  number  of  portraits  belonging  to 
the  same  period.  You  must  have  <ibserved  the  type 
of  the  reformers,  of  the  French  Convention  men, 
of  our  revolution  men,  of  CromwelPs  time,  of  the 
early  German  emperors,  of  Nelson's  companions, 
of  the  Greeks  about  the  time  of  the  Persian  wars, 
of  the  Pitt  and  Fox  men,  and  of  many  other  periods. 
This  is  no  longer  a  theory  regarding  the  negro. 
The  Virginia  negro  is  a  much  more  intellectual 
looking  man  than  the  Louisiana  negro,  and  the 
United  States  negro  looks  like  a  superior  being  in 
comparison  with  the  Spanish  West  Indian  slave — 
as  superior  as  the  Anglo  Saxon  looks  to  the  wbito 
man  in  Brazil. 

But  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  enter  into  this  dis- 
cussion. Whether  the  negro  race  will  ever  con- 
tribute its  Laplace,  or  Humboldt,  or  Aristotle,  or 
Chatham,  or  Luther,  or  Milton,  it  has  already  been 
proved  that  under  favorable  circumstances  they 
have  a  suihcient  amount  of  capacity  to  acquire  the 
main,  great  stock  of  a  very  useful  average  civiliza- 
tion. No  one  can  possibly  deny  this ;  and^  on  the 
other  hand,  no  one  will  deny,  any  more,  that  our 
boasted  race  has  done  notable  things  and  has  ad- 
Tanced  in  civilization  under  favorable  circumstances 
only.  I  really  should  like  to  know  whether  the 
Croation  or  Wallachian  ^nds  as  high  as  the  best 
class  of  negroes  in  Liberia.     I  believe  not. 

It  is  customary  to  speak  of  progressive  and  non- 
progressive tribes  or  races,  and  in  a  certain  point 
of  view  it  is  correct  to  divide  the  nations  of  a  cer- 
tain period  into  progressive,  retrogressive  and 
quiescent  nations — if,  indeed,  there  are  any  that 
stand  still ;  but  it  is  incorrect  to  apply  these  terms 
to  races  or  to  the  organic  constitution  of  tribes. 
All  tribes,  of  whatever  character,  must  have  been 
progressive,  however  slow  their  movement  may 
have  been,  before  they  were  able  to  arrive  at  that 
stage  in  wliich  we  find  them.  I  have  seen  it  stated 
that  the  red  race  is  not  a  progressive  one.  But, 
not  to  speak  of  the  Aztecs,  the  red  man  must  have 
been  advancing  at  some  time  or  other  before  he 
eould  have  arrived  at  that  degree  of  civilization  in 
which  we  found  him.  He  was  not  born  with  bow 
and  arrow,  nor  with  his  painting  and  pottery,  his 
stone  axes  and  pipes,  his  belief  and  superstition, 
and  with  his  amazing  language — strange  yet  regu- 
lar, like  some  vast  eastorn  fabrics.  The  Hottentot, 
humble  as  his  civilization  is,  yet  is  not  so  helpless  as 
man  when  first  placed  on  the  earth,  but  far  more  so 
than  the  brute.  All,  then,  that  we  are  authorized 
to  say  is  that  a  tribe  may  not  be  perceptibly  pro- 
gressive at  a  certain  time,  or  may  be  actually 


retrogressive,  as  the  Italians  under  the  emperors ; 
and  again  that  some  tribes  are  of  rapid  progression, 
at  a  certain  period,  and  others  probably  not.  Pos^ 
sibly  their  time  has  not  come  yet.  More  we  can- 
not say. 

There  is  a  beautiful  passage  in  Nicholas  Archi- 
tecture of  the  Heavens.  Speaking  of  the  constant 
changes  of  the  starry  worlds,  he  says,  that  when 
we  look  upon  the  firmament,  we  see  what  there  is 
before  us,  and  take  it  as  a  fixed  state  of  things,  but 
we  ought  to  gaze  upon  it  as  we  look  upon  a  gar- 
den. We  see  no  change,  yet  some  trees  are  grow- 
ing, some  decaying ;  some  sprouting,  some  jostling 
others  out  of  their  place ;  some  flowers  blossom 
badly  or  wither,  and  in  the  next  year,  the  next 
day,  the  next  hour,  the  same  garden  is  no  longer 
the  same.  Even  so  it  is  with  the  human  species. 
If  the  philosophic  observer  places  himself  upon  the 
Himalaya  of  survey,  be  sees  a  panorama  of  tribes, 
nations  and  races,  one  distinct  from  the  other,  some 
busy,  some  sluggish,  some,  as  it  were,  solid,  some 
liquid.  He  sees  them  as  facts;  there  they  are. 
But  he  is  not  a  true  philosopher,  if  he  forgets  that 
while  he  is  gazing  all  is  changing,  rising  or  sink- 
ing, concentrating  or  dispersing — not  perceptibly 
so  to  him,  the  gazer,  but  discovered  to  be  so  by 
him,  the  historian.  The  whole  is  changing,  pro- 
gressively or  retrogressively.  Mankind  are  no 
more  stable  than  the  earth  they  dwell  upon.  Man, 
cities,  roads,  culture,  languages  change,  as  the 
geologist  shows  us  that  mountains  and  rivers,  con- 
tinents and  seas,  animals  and  plants — all,  all  change. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  useless  breath  spent  in 
this  whole  discussion.  Nothing  is  morb  ciunmon 
than^  hear  people  expatiate  on  the  superiority  of 
the  Caucasian  race.  The  idea  is  taken  like  a 
dogma  in  the  catechism.  Yet  it  has  a  far  more 
limited  meaning  than  people  are  generally  aware 
of.  Superiority  of  the  white  race  !  Since  when? 
Comparatively  speaking,  the  white  man*s  superior- 
ity showed  itself  very  late.  What  was  he  doing 
when  civilization  had  made  great  progress  in  India 
— in  literature,  architecture,  government  and  the 
useful  artsi  If  I  am  answered  that  the  active  race* 
in  early  Hindustan  was,  probably,  the  Caucasian 
race,  I  would  ask  what  the  white  men  in  those 
regions,  to  which  we  now  always  revert  when  we 
descant  on  their  superiority,  were  doing  when  his- 
tory had  already  been  noting  down  man's  memora- 
ble doings  and  sufferings  for  thousands  of  years — 
what  was  the  white  man  of  Europe  doing?  Let 
human  sacrifices  and  barbarous  rites  of  worship 
answer.  The  fact  is,  that  we  use  the  term  White 
Race,  in  almost  all  cases,  incorrectly.  We  mean 
some  four  or  half  a  dozen  white  nations  which,  during 
the  last  few  centuries,  have  arrived  at  some  lauda- 
ble degree  of  culture,  power,  wealth  and  knowledge, 
and  have  succeeded,  in  some  limited  degree,  in 
divesting  themselves  of  barbarism  ;  anil  we  wholly 
forget  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  this  race 
live  on  in  a  semi-savage  state,  such  as  the  Servians, 
Slovacs,  Russians,  Syrians,  and  who  can  name 
them  all?  We  forget  that  this  proud  race  has 
lived  for  the  greater  part  of  its  'existence  in  ig- 
nominious barbarity,  and  that  the  unmixed  stock 
from  which  it  derives  its  name  is  living  still  in  al- 
most unmixed  barbarity.  Was  it  luit  this  now  eo 
overbearing  white  race,  which  steeped  all  Euro|)0 
in  the  most  repulsive  and  bloody  barbarism,  after  a 
handful  of  their  own  race  had  already  made  the 
noblest  conquests  of  civilization — afler  Greece  and 
Rome  had  taught  and  toiled — and  is  it  not  this  very 
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race  which  has  begun  to  emerge  from  all  this 
fllough  and  mire  only  recently,  to  speak  historically, 
and  has  yet  mountains  of  work  before  it?  There 
is  no  nation  equal  to  the  Scotch  in  the  influence 
which  it  has  exercised  on  the  mind  of  the  ciyilized 
world  and  the  progress  of  civilization  during  the 
last  hundred  years,  compared  to  its  number, 
(especially  if  we  deduct,  as  we  ought  to  do,  the 
Highlanders,)  except  the  Greeks,  and,  in  some 
respects  the  Netherlanders.  Yet,  how  highly 
ridiculous  would  it  be  to  claim  a  superiority  of  race 
for  the  high-cheeked  and  red-whiskered  Scot,  on 
this  ground !     The  case  seems  to  me  analogous. 

I  believe,  upon  the  whole,  that  it  is  probable 
there  is  a  greater  organic  capacity  for  development 
and  culture  in  the  white  race,  (if,  indeed,  this 
whole  white  race  is  not  itself  something  very  slow- 
ly and  gradually  developed  ;)  but  I  know  that  the 
overwhelming  mass  of  things  appertaining  to  civil- 
ization, and  ascribed  to  the  superiority  of  the  white 
race,  does  not  belong  to  it,  but  to  fortuitous  ci1^ 
eumstances  and  favorable  combinations,  the  succes- 
sion of  which  forms  the  bed  in  which  courses  the 
deep  stream  of  history.  How  else  can  we  explain 
■o  many  remarkable  phenomena,  of  which  I  will 
mention  only  two?  How  did  it  happen  that  Chris- 
tianity— ^I  mean  essential,  living,  revolutionizing, 
penetrating  and  resuscitating  Christianity — though 
oom  in  Asia,  rapidly  took  a  Western  course! 
Were  there  no  nations  of  the  white  race  near  and 
far  in  Asia,  over  which  it  might  have  flowed  like 

frateful  irrigation  over  a  thirsty,  sandy  soil! 
urely,  there  were ;  but  though  of  Asiatic  birth, 
Christianity  almost  disowned  Asia,  and  turned  to- 
wards Europe — not  because  the  superior  white  man 
lived  there,  but  because  Greek  and  Roman  civiliza- 
tion had  ploughed  the  ground  ;  because  civil  free- 
dom and  the  freedom  of  thought  had  matured  the 
intellect — not  with  the  whole  white  race  in  Europe, 
but  with  a  very  few  tribes — with  the  Pelasgic  and 
Italic  tribes. 

The  other  phenomenon  is  this :  The  white  race 
alone  occupies  Europe.  The  exceptions  are  not 
worth  mentioning  here.  How  then  does  it  happen 
that  if  the  whole  race  is  so  superior,  not  only  has 
civilization  advanced  very  slowly  and  with  fearful 
occasional  retrogressions,  but  that  the  bed  of  civili- 
zation has  completely  changed?  First  it  flowed  in 
the  South — ^power,  knowledge,  wealth,  literature, 
the  arts  were  there.  Where  are  they  now  ? — If  we 
speak  of  civilized  Europe  we  mean,  in  particular, 
England,  France,  Germany.  They  are  the  pos- 
sessors of  knowledge,  of  ships,  of  improved  ploughs ; 
they  build,  they  teach,  they  work,  they  move ;  they 
paint,  print  and  chisel ;  they  weave,  they  preach, 
they  fight ;  they  rule,  they  invent,  they  discover; 
they  help,  they  strive,  they  wrestle  for  truth ;  they 
have  the  wealth,  they  have  the  power.  Have  the 
others  become  less  white  in  the  mean  time? 

It  is  a  fact  deserving  attention,  that  whenever  a 
tribe  or  nation,  or  an  entire  class  of  a  population 
has  had  superior  power  or  intellect,  it  has  claimed 
it  on  the  ground  of  physical  superiority,  or  in  right 
of  superiority  of  race  or  national  superiority. 
Menu,  in  his  laws  for  the  Hindoos,  lays  it  down 
that  the  distinction  of  the  castes  is  founded  in  na- 
ture, and  cannot  be  altered,  because  the  Brahmin 


is  made  of  the  head  of  Vishnn,  the  poor  Sndra  of 
his  legs.  *'  He  is  vile  by  nature."  Aristotle  ia 
not  content  to  show  that  the  Greek  is  supenor  in 
intellect,  but  he  proves  the  right  of  the  Hellenic 
tribe  to  hold  the  barbarian  in  bondage,  by  the  fact, 
as  he  assumes  it,  that  the  latter  is  made,  *  by  na- 
ture," inferior  and  incapable  of  self-government. 
Now,  these  very  barbarians, ''  by  nature  so  infe- 
rior," were  our  own  sires,  and  I  suppose  we  would 
not  allow  their  debasement  by  nature.  The  Nor- 
mans despised  a  Saxon,  not  because  poor  or  op- 
pressed, but  because  a  Saxon ;  and  to  call  a  man 
an  Englishman  was  equivalent  to  calling  him  a 
dog.  xou  remember  the  pertinent  remark  of 
Macaulay  on  this  very  subject.  We  in  turn  claim 
preeminence  for  the  "  Saxon  race"  in  this  hemi- 
sphere, while,  in  fact,  there  is  no  Saxon  race  either 
here  or  in  England.  We  must  ^o  to  Denmark 
and  Holstein  to  find  it,  but  there  it  lives  without 
that  brave  citizenship  on  account  of  which  we  here 
are  eager  to  establish  our  connection  with  the  sup- 
posed Saxon  race.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
carry  my  inquiries,  I  cannot  find  that  the  most 
gified,  and,  if  I  may  say  so,  the  most  English  Eng- 
lishmen, in  the  'Senate,  the  field  of  knowledge,  or 
the  field  of  war,  have  been  at  all  distinguished  by 
the  characteristics  of  Saxon  descent,  nor  is  our 
great  commonwealth  founded  upon  pale  blue  eyes, 
fiaxen  hair  and  fair  skin,  but  upon  the  principles 
and  institutions  which  it  was  the  privileged  bless- 
ing of  the  founders  of  our  politics  to  bring  from 
England — the  manly  features  of  the  bold  common 
law,  and  the  healthy  idea  of  a  common  law,  a 
living  organism  with  its  own  vitality  and  independ- 
ence, the  jury,  the  representatives  in  two  and  only 
two  houses,  the  parliamentary  law,  and  the  mean- 
ing which  the  great  term,  the  law,  has  with  the 
English  and  their  descendants.  These  are  the  in- 
heritances we  owe  to  her,  but  no  peculiar  race  or 
universal  blood  ;  for  we  are  mixed  of  all  nations, 
and  those  that  planted  our  commonwealths  de- 
scended from  the  Ekiglish,  themselves  a  mixed 
people,  as  indeed  all  the  greatest  nations  have  been 
of  a  mixed  origin,  from  the  Greeks  down  to  our 
times. 

I  remember  how  the  Jewish  tribe  was  spoken  of 
when  I  was  a  child.  They  were  incapable  of  im- 
provement because  by  nature  fit  for  peddling  only. 
They  were  obliged  to  live  in  a  separate  quarter  and 
to  be  locked  up  after  nine  o'clock.  At  present, 
there  are  Jews  among  the  most  distinguished  men 
in  every  sphere  of  action,  art  or  literature.  Wher- 
ever conquerors  establish  themselves  as  a  nobility, 
they  claim  superiority  over  the  people  by  blood. 
It  was  so  all  over  the  European  continent.  Yet 
history  shows  how  all  true  civilization  began  with 
the  citizen,  the  people ;  and  M.  Dupin  was  right 
when  he  proudly  said  some  years  ago  that  *'  we, 
the  French  people,  the  nation,  those  that  are  the 
country,  descend  from  the  serf,  the  boor,  despised 
by  the  nobility,  the  ruin  and  often  the  disgrace  of 
r ranee." 

Let  me  lastly  add,  that  if  the  white  race  ia 
superior  in  intellect,  we  ought  never  to  forget  that 
there  are  also  peculiar  crimes  and  iniquities,  which, 
so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  are  peculiar  to 
our  race. 
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From  the  Spectator. 

COLONEL    CUNTNGHAME's    GLIMPSE     OF     THE 
GREAT    WESTERN    REPUBLIC* 

The  accidents  of  service  found  Colonel  Arthur 
Cunynghame  at  Montreal  in  September,  1850,  with 
a  seven  weeks'  leave,  which  he  determined  to 
employ  in  a  survey  of  the  United  States  from  the 
Lakes  to  the  Mississippi,  with  a  little  grouse- 
shooting  on  the  Prairies  as  he  went  along.  He 
proceeded  to  Chicago  by  railways  and  steamers  on 
the  lakes ;  bad  some  good  sport  in  the  vicinity, 
though  late  in  the  season  ;  and  then  started  for  La 
Salle,  a  town  situate  at  the  head  of  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  Illinois.  After  some  more  shooting 
there,  he  made  an  overland  journey  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi ;  and  descended  to  New  Orleans,  stopping 
two  days  at  St.  Louis.  From  New  Orleans  he 
proceeded  to  Mobile ;  and  thence,  by  coach,  railway, 
and  sea  steamboats,  made  his  way  to  New  York, 
Boston,  and  Montreal.     He  called  in  passing  at  the 

Erincipal  cities  of  the  Southern  States — Macon, 
•avannah,  Charleston,  Richmond  in  Virginia, 
Washington,  and  Philadelphia  ;  changing  in  four- 
teen days  from  the  delightful  autumn  of  the  South, 
to  the  stern  wirtter  of  Canada,  and  throughout  his 
journey  making  the  roost  of  his  time.  '^  During 
this  excursion,"  says  the  colonel  with  military 
precision,  '^I  visited  every  State  in  the  Union, 
with  the  exception  of  six.  I  travelled  over  fifty- 
three  hundred  miles  of  the  Republic  by  railway,  by 
river,  and  by  road  ;  and  this  my  long  journey  was 
accomplished  in  exactly  iifty-three  days,  and  my 
expenses  amounted  to  about  the  sum  of  fifly-three 
pounds  sterling." 

The  extent  and  rapidity  of  the  journey  is  some- 
thing in  itself,  bringing  home  to  the  mind  the  vigor 
of  the  traveller,  as  well  as  a  feature  of  the  country, 
which  has  such  an  extent  of  territory  and  such 
facilities  for  getting  along.  Colonel  Cunynghame 
had  two  objects  in  view,  field-sports  and  soldiering, 
which  gave  a  direction  to  his  inquiries  and  observa- 
tions. It  is  more  to  the  purpose  that  he  is  well 
fitted  to  travel  with  advantage,  through  the  training 
of  varied  military  service,  the  experience  which  it 
gives,  and  his  own  native  qualities.  As  in  his 
liecollections  of  Service  in  China^  he  exhibits  a 
knowledge  and  appreciation  of  other  matter  than 
war  and  sports,  or  qualities  connected  with  physical 
power.  A  good  deal  of  experience  enables  him  to 
look  upon  mere  modes  with  indifference,  and  to  take 
things  as  he  finds  them.  He  displays  his  old  turn 
for  economical  matters;  the  wonderfully  rapid 
growth  of  the  towns  along  the  Western  line  of 
civilization  being  broadly  and  distinctly  impressed 
upon  the  reader,  while  detailed  information  is  at 
the  same  time  furnished  that  will  be  useful  to  emi- 
grants. The  social  peculiarities  of  the  country 
also  attracted  his  attention,  whether  small,  as  man- 
ners, or  large,  as  the  probable  prospects  of  the 
great  Republic.  And  none  of  these  things  are  done 
by  dry  generalization,  but  illustrated  by  the  inci- 
dents or  circumstances  that  induce  the  conclusion. 
Like  Lady  Emmeline  Stuart  Wortley,  and  some 
other  travellers.  Colonel  Cunynghame  has  formed 
a  better  opinion  of  the  Americans  than  common 
Tisitors  have  promulgated ;  unlike  Lady  Emmeline, 
Mr.  Abdy,  and  others,  his  conclusions  have  not 
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been  drawn  from  select  society,  but  such  company 
as  he  fell  in  with  in  steamers,  railways,  coaches, 
and  hotels,  or  wayside  houses  in  the  far  West.  In 
matters  of  the  table,  the  colonel  does  not  think  the 
Americans  eat  more  than  Englishmen,  or  show 
more  impatience,  if  indeed  so  much — perhaps 
because  the  waiters  would  not  readily  bear  it ;  and 
he  speaks  favorably  of  more  substantial  qualities. 
His  great  objections  are  to  the  eternal  spitting 
practised  by  everybody,  and  the  indifference  oflea 
amounting  to  incivility  on  the  part  of  bar-keepers, 
waiters,  and  railway-conductors,  in  the  Northern 
States  ;  in  the  South  things  are  better.  The  only 
instance,  however,  of  actual  rudeness  Colonel 
Cunynghame  encountered,  was  in  a  Southern  rail- 
way ;  yet  that  melted  under  a  speech. 

About  nine  in  the  evening  of  the  14th  of  November^ 
I  started  per  rail  for  Philadelphia,  distant  ninety-nine 
miles.  Shortly  after  quitting  the  terminus  at  Balti- 
more, I  left  my  seat  for  a  few  moments,  to  speak  to 
the  conductor,  who  was  in  an  adjoining  car  ;  but,  to 
my  surprise,  on  my  return  I  found  it  occupied  by  two 
men  ;  upon  my  remonstrating,  one  of  them  flew  into 
a  most  violent  passion,  and  said  I  might  walk  over  his 
dead  body  to  my  seat  I  calmly  explained  to  him, 
that  for  such  a  trifle  as  any  particular  seat  in  a  rail- 
way car,  I  had  neither  a  wish  to  take  his  life  nor  lose 
my  own  in  such  an  absurd  contest ;  that  there  were 
plenty  of  vacant  seats,  concerning  which  there 
appeared  no  choice  ;  upon  which  he  became  as  quickly 
pacified,  and  desired  his  companion  instantly  to  quit 
his  seat  for  me.  After  a  few  moments'  silence,  turn- 
ing round  to  me,  he  said,  **  I  would  have  lost  my  life 
sooner  than  have  given  up  that  seat ;  but  you  talked 
so  pretty-like,  you  quite  conquered  me."  At  the  first 
halting-place,  he  was  extremely  desirous  I  should 
enjoy  a  glass  of  cocktail  at  his  expense  ;  and  on  my 
declining,  he  appeared  to  have  half  a  mind  to  reoom- 
mence  his  quarrelsome  behavior  ;  but  suddenly  taking 
up  his  coat,  he  vanished  from  tlie  car.  I  mention 
this  circumstance,  because,  during  my  entire  excursion 
of  upwards  of  five  thousand  miles  in  the  United 
States,  part  of  which  journey  was  through  so  wild  a 
country,  this  was  the  only  instance  in  which  I  met 
anything  bordering  on  rudeness  of  a  personal  char- 
acter. 

Slavery  attracted  a  good  deal  of  the  traveller's 
attention.     At  first,  the  satisfied  appearance  of  the 
generality  of  the  slaves,  and  what  he  heard   in 
society  as  to  the  discredit  which  attached  to  their 
ill-treatment  or  the  separation  of  families,  disposed 
him  to  regard  the  institution  with  more  lenity  than 
subsequent  experience  proved  that  it  deserved.     He 
does  not  believe  that  ill-treatment  generally  takes 
place — perhaps  not  a  separation  of  families  if  the. 
owner  can  help  himself;  but  this  he  cannot  always, 
do ;  and  in  case  of  insolvency,  death,  or  family 
changes,  he  is  convinced  that  families  are  divided* 
as  a  matter  of  course.     The  following  conversation 
with  a  slave-dealer  tells  a  good  deal  in  connection- 
with  the  subject.     The  scene  is  on  a  railway  run- 
ning through  North  Carolina  and  Virginia. 

At  three,  p.  m.,  we  arrived  at  Godsborough  ;  we  here  > 
found  dinner  awaiting  us.  Whilst  getting  into  the 
cars,  I  observed  standing  near  the  door  of  one  of  them, 
a  gang,  as  they  were  termed,  of  Negroes.  It  consisted 
of  three  women  and  two  children.  In  a  moment  the 
steam-vessel  blew  a  shrill  blast,  as  usual  the  signal 
for  starting,  and  commenced  its  movement.  At  tha 
same  time  I  observed  two  gentlemen  at  the  door  of  the 
oar  in  conversation.  One  appeared  rather  well- 
dressed  ;  the  other  was  a  short,  stout,  good-natured 
looking  man.  These,  it  appeared,  were  slave-dealers. 
«Come,*'  said  the  dandy  dealer,  "I 'Hi  give  you 
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twenty-one  hundred  and  fifty  for  the  lot"  "  Say 
twenty-two  hundred,'*  said  the  stout  man  in  a  huge 
waterproof,  "  and  they  are  yours.**  "  Well,  done,** 
said  the  first ;  "  I  hate  not  to  do  business.**  *'  Get 
in,  you  niggers,**  exclaimed  both  ;  and  the  sale  was 
completed  between  their  white  masters. 

These  five  fellow-creatures  were  sold,  nor  did  a 
oompact  embodying  the  happiness  of  five  fellow-beings 
even  take  the  same  time  to  ratify  that  we  were  em- 
ployed at  our  repast,  but  actually  was  consummated 
after  .the. signal  had  been  given  for  the  starting  of  the 
oars,  and  during  the  time  indeed  that  they  were  on 
the  move.  Seeing  that  these  slaves  were  all  women, 
I  inquired  where  their  husbands,  the  probable  fathers 
of  these  little  children,  were.  No  one  appeared, 
however,  sufficiently  interested  to  vouchsafe  even  a 
thought,  much  less  a  reply.  Both  of  these  slave-mer- 
chants now  fell  into  a  long  conversation  regarding 
their  honorable  employment ;  but  presently  the  one 
irho  had  sold  the  slaves  came  and  seated  hiinself  near 
to  me.  It  being  the  first  transaction  of  the  kind  that 
I  had  witnessed,  I  felt  the  more  interested,  and  made 
immediate  inquiries  respecting  the  property  he  had 
Just  disposed  of.  Great  was  luis  astonishment  to  per- 
ceive that  I  should  feel  any  interest  whatever  in  the 
matter.  I  said,  by  way  of  commencing  our  conversa- 
tion, that  I  considered  the  slaves  dear  at  the  price  he 
had  sold  them.  "Oh  no,**  said  he,  "niggers,  sir, 
are  regulated  by  the  price  of  cotton ;  cotton  is  now 
high,  and  niggers  are  ris  !**  He  added,  that  the 
slave-merchant  to  whom  he  had  sold  them  was  a  dealer 
fh>m  the  lower  Southern  States  ;  tbat  he  would  now 
take  them  to  Georgia  or  Alabama,  and  sell  them  for 
three  thousand  dollars.  "  Why,**  added  he,  *'  one 
little  girl  is  a  mulatto,  and,  as  you  might  have  per- 
ceived, nearly  white ;  I  purchased  her  only  a  few 
days  since,  from  her  &ther,  who  is  a  planter,  and  re- 
Bides  not  far  from  hence.  He  was  about  to  marry, 
and  fearing  a  disturbance  with  his  future  wife,  he 
sold  both  his  child  and  her  mother.*'  **  How  do  the 
slaves,**  I  inquired,  *'  bear  this  change  in  their  mas- 
tew  and  location  ?'*  "Why,**  answered  he,  "they 
take  on  dreadfully  at  first ;  but  when  they  are  well 
]fBd  with  pork,  corn-bread,  and  molasses,  they  soon 
1  forget  thehr  former  homes,  and  become  reconciled  to 
their  new  masters  ;  for  in  this  country  they  are  near- 
.ly  starved,  being  fed  upon  nothing  but  fish  and  sweet 
)  potatoes,  and  many  whom  I  have  bought  at  the  age 
•  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  did  not  even  know  the  taste  of 
-meat." 

He  then  detailed  an  interesting  account  of  his  pro- 
fessional avocation.  "  Oftentimes,"  said  he,  "  the 
residente  of  these  Eastern  swamps  own  more  than  one 
hundred  slaves  ;  they  are  of  not  much  service  to  them  ; 
bat  nevertheless  they  frequently  can  scarcely  be  in- 
duced to  part  with  them ;  I,  however,**  added  the 
slave^ealer,  "  get  among  them,  and  after  a  hit  or 
two  at  cards,  I  soon  make  them  turn  some  of  the 
slaves  over  to  me.**  "  They  sometimes,  then,**  said 
I,  "separate  families,  and  even  the  husband  and 
wife  ?"  "  Oh  yes,  certainly,'*  said  he  ;  "  but  a  hus- 
band soon  finds  another  wife,  and  the  woman,  if  she 
is  likely,  gets  another  husband.*'  "Do  you  often 
procure  light-colored  slaves?**  I  inquired  ;  "and  if 
80,  are  they  in  demand?**  "Oh  yes,  some  nearly 
white,**  he  replied,  "  and  occasionally  very  intelli- 
gent and  clever.*'  This  was  the  spontaneous  and 
▼oluntary  account  given  to  me  of  his  professional  pro- 
oeedings  by  the  slave-dealer. 

The  aothor*8  remarks  on  the  American  arroy, 
and  his  description  of  portions  of  the  force  that  fell 
under  his  notice,  are  informing.  The  following  is 
-  from  his  account  of  a  visit  to  West  Point  ra- 
west Point  is  the  military  academy  of  the  United 
States  ;  combining  the  instruction  imparted  to  young 
men  in  England  at  the  three  establishments  of  Sand- 
hurst, Woolwich,  and  Chatham.    It  is  situated  about 


eighty  miles  up  the  Hudson  river,  in  a  commanding 
and  most  salubrious  position,  and  is  surrounded  by  as 
grand  and  lovely  scenery  as  the  world  can  boast  ot 
I  had  a  most  agreeable  journey  on  the  ruLroad  which 
runs  on  the  verge  of  the  Hudson  river.  On  my  ar 
rival  at  West  Point  I  was  received  by  the  commandant 
with  great  a&bility,  and  an  officer  of  artillery  was 
immeoUately  requested  to  show  me  over  the  college. 
A  vast  range  of  new  buildings  has  lately  been  con- 
structed, to  which  the  old  ones,  by  being  pulled  down* 
are  gradually  as  these  are  completed  made  to  give 
place.  They  are  situated  on  a  plateau  or  broad  step, 
on  the  lofty  mountain-side  ;  by  which  they  are  shel- 
tered in  winter,  and  which  in  summer  causes  a  cool 
draught  of  air  constantly  to  circulate  around  them. 
The  cadets  were  very  comfortably  lodged,  two  in  each 
room  ;  but,  fh)m  the  method  in  which  they  were  ar- 
ranged, they  might  more  appropriately  be  said  to 
possess  each  a  small  sleeping  apartment  and  one  com- 
mon  sitting-room  for  the  twou  The  library  is  a  hand- 
some  edifice,  and  in  the  interior  very  well  fitted  up. 
It  was  well  stored  with  books,  and  deoomted  with 
numerous  trophies  from  the  Republic  of  Mexico.  The 
cadets  number  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  ;  the  ap- 
pointments resting  in  the  hands  of  the  members  of 
Congress,  who  each  have  the  opportunity  of  present- 
ing about  one  military  candidate  annually. 

Although  the  United  States  army  is  limited,  yet 
fh>m  this  source  alone  almost  every  vacancy  is  filled 
up  ;  for  although  the  president  possesses  the  power 
of  giving  commissions,  yet  he  very  rarely  exercises  it. 
Taking  all  branches  of  the  service  collectively,  there 
occur  about  fifty  vacancies  in  the  army  per  annum  i 
and  should  the  usual  period  of  study  at  this  college 
have  elapsed  prior  to  a  vacancy  having  occurred,  to 
prevent  any  idle  habits  being  engendered,  the  young 
men  are  attached  to  difierent  corps,  to  do  duty  as 
supernumeraries  until  they  can  be  regularly  provided 
for.  While  at  the  college,  they  receive  pay  at  the  rate 
of  twenty-eight  dollars  a  month,  besides  rations  and 
clothing.  This  sum  is  about  equivalent  to  their  ex- 
penses ;  and  as  the  pay  of  an  officer  is  quite  safficient 
to  support  him  handsomely,  and  the  system  of  pur- 
chasing promotion  is  unknown,  a  military  presenta- 
tion to  West  Point  is  tantamount  to  a  provision  Ibr 
life.  The  studies  are  very  severe  in  the  spring, 
autumn,  and  winter ;  but  during  the  two  summer 
months  all  work  within  doors  is  laid  aside,  a  camp  on 
the  plateau  is  formed,  and  the  students  live  in  tents, 
sleeping  on  boards  ;  no  bedding  beyond  a  soldier's 
blanket  being  allowed  them.  They  are  then  instructed 
practically  in  field-fortifications,  throwing  up  intrench- 
ments  and  other  field-works,  besides  practical  gun- 
nery in  all  its  branches,  and  a  thorough  course  of 
laboratory  work,  such  as  making  ftisees,  filling  shells, 
&c. ,  &c.  The  usefulness  of  this  practical  instruction 
cannot  be  too  highly  commended  ;  and  as  every  cadet 
who  is  about  to  enter  any  branch  of  the  service  is 
obliged  to  undergo  it,  each  and  every  one  of  them 
must  understand  a  considerable  portion  of  the  rudi- 
ments at  least  of  all  branches  of  the  profession  ;  and 
in  this  respect  I  make  bold  to  observe  some  little 
improvement  might  take  place  in  the  instruction  of 
our  military  oodete  at  home. 

This  system  of  universal  military  instruction  has 
many  benefite  ;  it  insures  that  an  officer,  in  whatso- 
ever branch  of  the  profession  he  may  be,  must  have  a 
certain  knowledge  of  all  the  rest ;  and  should  he  be 
placed  in  a  critical  position,  it  will  enable  him  to  place 
a  reliance  on  his  own  resources,  and  enable  him  to 
judge  for  himself ;  whereas,  if  he  were  ignorant  of  all 
but  the  immediate  branch  of  the  army  in  which  he 
serves,  he  must  be  entirely  dependent  in  respect  to  all 
the  rest  upon  those  who  are  about  him. 

A  troop  of  sixty  horses  is  kept  for  the  use  of  the 
cadete  ;  who  not  only  receive  instruction  in  the  school, 
"but  certain  olaMeB  of  them  at  stated  periods  ride  in 
the  country. 
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From  Chamban'  Journal. 
BBOTHEB    CHilRLES. 

Although  Brother  Charles  enjoys  a  continental 
leputatioDy  he  ia  but  little  known  in  England,  ex- 
cept to  those  who  chance  to  have  read  a  French 
work  recently  published  by  Mme.  de  Gasparin, 
giving  her  impressions  of  Egypt,  Nubia,  and  Syria. 
This  lady,  during  her  temporary  abode  in  the  con- 
vent on  Mount  Carmel,  was  treated  with  the  most 
eordial  kindness  by  Brother  Charles — a  personage 
who  is  ever  mentioned  with  respect  and  admiration 
by  those  who  have  been  received  within  the  hos- 
pitable walls  of  Muunt  Carmel.  Brother  Charles, 
although  by  profession  a  recluse,  dwells  habitually 
in  the  society  of  his  fellow-creatures ;  for  to  him 
has  been  assigned  the  duty  of  entertaining  strangers 
— an  office  which  he  fulfils  with  the  graceful  sim- 
plicity of  an  anchorite,  and  the  easy  vivacity  of  a 
man  of  the  world. 

During  Napoleon's  brief  expedition  into  Syria, 
a  large  £>dy  of  wounded  French  soldiers  were  re- 
ceived within  the  walls  of  the  convent,  and  care- 
fully tended  by  the  brethren — an  act  of  charity 
which  was  severely  visited  by  the  Turks,  who, 
coming  up  to  Carmel,  murdered  the  Frenchmen, 
and,  after  pillaging  the  convent,  laid  it  nearly  in 
ruins.  Grievous  as  was  this  catastrophe  in  its 
effect  on  the  poor  monks,  they  far  less  lamented 
their  own  misery  than  the  departed  glory  of  their 
beloved  convent,  and  its  restoration  formed 

Their  hope  by  day,  their  dream  by  night. 

But  how  was  this  to  be  accomplished  ?  A  sum  of 
X30,000  was  required  for  the  purpose.  Brother 
Charles  undertook  to  travel  throughout  Europe  in 
order  to  raise  the  necessary  funds.  Everywhere 
he  met  with  kindness  and  good- will ;  and  the  gentle 
courtesy  of  his  manners,  united  with  a  spiritual 
bonhomie  of  character,  and  the  most  refined  rudvete 
of  expression,  won  for  him  golden  opinions  among 
all  classes  and  conditions  of  men.  The  poor  man 
gave  out  of  his  poverty,  and  the  more  wealthy  con- 
tributed largely  out  of  their  abundance ;  so  that 
the  barefooted  Carmelite  rejoiced  to  find  his  pious 
store  increasing  during  each  step  of  his  progress. 
Visions  of  golden  treasures  filled  his  mind  as  he  at 
length  drew  nigh  to  Paris — that  great  centre  of 
sociality,  where  any  remarkable  man,  whether 
monk  or  philosopher,  conjurer  or  hero,  is  alike 
welcomed  with  acclamation  by  a  people  who,  like 
the  Athenians  of  old,  are  ever  longing  **  to  tell  or 
to  hear  some  new  thing.*' 

Brother  Charles  described  with  humor  his  ad- 
Tentures  in  this  gay  and  brilliant  capital,  where  he 
appeared  under  the  special  protection  of  M.  Thiers, 
who  professed  an  ardent  zeal  for  the  success  of  his 
charitable  mission.  Brother  Charles  wanted  money 
— a  large  sum  of  money.  He  addresses  himself 
to  all  sorts  of  notabilities — ^artists,  politicians, 
legitimists,  constitutionalists,  women  of  fashion, 
literary  ladies ;  everywhere  he  is  received  with 
cordiality — everywhere  he  is  beset  with  compli- 
ments— with  invitations.  Brother  Charles  is  in 
hex  a  lion-^he  lion  of  the  day ;  but  he  has  as  yet 
no  suspicion  on  the  subject.  A  lottery  and  a  con- 
cert are  organized  for  the  benefit  of  Mount  Carmel. 
Wonderful  promises  are  made  by  the  artists — of 
eriginal  paintings,  original  verses,  original  music 
»-only  they  are  not  very  careful  in  keeping  their 
promises.  '*  Without  the  ladies,"  said  Brother 
Charles  nmphatically,  "  we  never  should  have  got 
on!"     A   ^oomuttee  is  formed  to   refresh  the 


memory  of  his  promise^making  friends ;  the  tickets 

are  all  sold — the  prizes  arrive.  "  Take  my  ad- 
vice," said  a  celebrated  author,  who  was  on  the 
committee ;  *'  sell  all  the  pictures  which  are  of  any 
value,  •  •  •  and  let  them. draw  for  the  rest." 

Brother  Charles  drew  back,  bewildered  and  ani^ 
prised. 

'*  BntfigUo  mio  f  you  forget  that  the  people  who 
have  purchased  tickets  have  done  so  with  the  hope 
of  winning  a  picture  of  Horace  Vemet's,  or  an 
autoeraph  of  Hugo's !" 

'*Bah!  bah!  is  it  not  easy  enough  to  copy 
them  ?  Such  things  are  done  every  day."  Brother 
Charles,  however,  was  too  honest  a  man  to  accede 
to  the  proposal.  He  remained  firm,  and  for  the 
first  time  perhaps  in  a  Parisian  lottery  of  this  sort, 
the  ticket-holders  had  a  fair  chance  of  gaining  the 
highest  prizes  which  had  been  held  out  to  them  as 
an  incentive  to  charity. 

After  the  lottery  came  the  concert.  Once  mora 
there  was  a  lavish  profusion  of  promises,  and  a 
hundred  good  reasons  for  drawing  back  from  them. 
Brother  Charles,  who  was  inflexible  in  great  mat^ 
tera,  was  most  accommodating  in  the  minor  ar- 
rangements. He  placed  upon  the  committee,  as  he 
says  himself, "  everybody,  good  and  bad — Catholics 
and  Protestants."  At  length,  by  dint  of  letters, 
and  visits,  and  committees,  the  great  day  arrives. 
The  concert  is  to  take  place  at  the  Od^on.  Brother 
Charles  is  passing  the  evening  quietly  at  the  Lux- 
embourg with  the  Duchess  Decazes,  when  one  of 
the  managers  enters  the  saloon. 

**  You  must  accompany  me  immediately,  if  you 
please." 

"Whither?" 

*'  To  the  Od^on." 

"  What!  to  the  Od^on— to  the  theatre?^!,  a 
Carmelite  brother— ra  monki" 

"Precisely  so!" 

"  But  I  shall  most  assuredly  not  p)  there.  My 
part  of  the  business  is  over,  and  I  shall  remain 
quietly  where  I  am," 

"  It  is  the  committee  who  have  sent  me.  They 
desire  to  speak  with  you." 

"  The  committee !  Ah,  that  is  another  matter. 
There  is  no  difficulty,  I  hope,  in  the  business. 
Come,  let  us  set  out  at  once." 

They  arrive  at  the  Od^on,  and  are  ushered  up  a 
small  and  gloomy  staircase,  as  silent  and  private- 
looking  as  if  it  was  in  a  convent. 

"Here  is  the  committee-room,"  observes  his 
companion,  placing  his  hand  on  the  lock  of  a  nar- 
row door.  Brother  Charles  enters  fearlessly,  ex- 
pecting to  find  himself  in  the  midst  of  the  friendly 
committee  with  whom  he  had  been  associated  al- 
most daily  during  the  preceding  five  weeks.  He 
enters,  and,  on  looking  op,  finds  himself  on  the 
scenic  boards  !  •  •  •  "  On  the  boards  of  a  theatre , 
madam — in  the  midst  of  the  orchestra,  in  front  of 
the  pit,  and  facing  five  rows  of  boxes,  crowded 
with  fashionable  men  and  women!"  *  *  *  A 
skilful  stroke  this  on  the  part  of  his  charity-man- 
aging friends !  Brother  Charles  retained  his  honest 
simplicity  of  heart,  but  I  suspect  (says  Mme.  de 
Gasparin)  that  from  that  day  forward  he  began  to 
understand  somewhat  more  of  the  mysteries  of 
Parisian  charity. 

But  the  best  of  all  was  to  hear  him  describe  his  visit 
to  M.  Thiers,  who,  as  has  been  already  hinted,  was 
lavish  in  his  promises  of  friendly  aid  to  Mount 
Carmel  and  its  brotherhood.  M.  Thiers  was  at 
this  time  at  the  head  of  the  Opposition  ;  M.  Guizot 
in  the  ministry  for  foreign  affairs. 
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"  Monaiear  Thiers,  I  have  need  of  your  assist- 
ance." 

"  What  can  I  do  for  you,  father?  Is  it  money 
you  require?'* 

*'  No,  not  money ;  not  from  you  at  least.  There 
is  something  else  I  require  at  your  hands." 

"What  then?" 

**  You  must  kindly  assist  me  in  procuring  a  grant 
from  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs," 

"Indeed!" 

*<  Just  consider,  I  am  quite  a  stranger  here — a 
poor  monk,  who  would  be  left  to  grow  musty  in 
the  antechamber  if  I  presented  myself  there  alone. 
Pray  accompany  me,  therefore,  to  M.  Guizot's." 

M.  Thiers  almost  started  off*  his  chair. 

"  Are  you  aware  of  the  nature  of  your  request? 
Do  you  really  know  what  you  are  asking  me  to 
do?" 

"  I  am  not  aware  of  any  difficulty  in  the  matter. 
I  know  not  whether  you  are  the  friend  of  M.  Guizot 
or  not.  All  I  know  is,  that  you,  M.  Thiers,  aie 
the  protector  of  Carmel ;  I  come  to  you  as  to  the 
protector  of  Carme),  and  I  feel  assured  that  you 
will  accompany  me  in  that  character." 

M.  Thiers  reflects  a  moment,  then  rises  from  his 
seat,  puts  on  his  paletot,  accompanies  Brother 
Charles  to  the  house  of  the  minister,  is  received 
with  the  distinguished  attention  with  which  a 
political  enemy  is  always  received  when  he  comes 
to  ask  a  favor,  *  *  *  and  the  convent  of  Mount 
Carmel  gains  20,000  piastres  by  this  rencontre  of 
the  two  parliamentary  antagonists ! 

Alien  as  were  the  charity-mongering  devices  of 
his  Parisian  friends  to  Brother  Charles'  simple, 
honest  disposition,  he  nevertheless  felt  deeply  grate- 
ful for  the  kindness  and  liberality  bestowed  upon 
him  in  that  capital ;  and  now  that  he  is  dwelling 
peacefully  within  the  walls  of  his  beloved  convent, 
ne  entertains  his  guests  with  anecdotes  of  his  life 
in  Paris,  the  minutest  portions  of  which  dwell  with 
pleasure  upon  his  memory.  Does  any  one  praise 
at  dinner  the  haricots  or  the  peas  of  Carmel  ? — 
Brother  Charles  tells  his  guests  that  he  "  received 
the  seed  from  the  Princesse  or  the  Marquise  So-and- 
so."  Although  a  Neapolitan  by  birth,  he  seems 
to  be  a  Frenchman  in  heart.  All  other  affections, 
however,  seem  but  cold  in  comparison  to  his  zeal 
for  the  glory  of  Mount  Carmel. 

To  us,  who  are  daily  familiar  with  stirring 
thoughts  and  busy  projects,  and  who  dwell  in  the 
midst  of  a  "  busy  battling  world,"  rife  with  excite- 
ment of  every  sort  and  name,  the  worthy  "  Broth- 
er's'' life  may  seem  a  dull  and  soulless  thing.  And 
truly  we  should  be  loth  to  exchange  the  joys  or 
even  the  cares  of  domestic  life  fur  his  more  still 
existence  upon  Mount  Carmel  ;  yet  he  may  haply 
be  of  a  far  other  mind,  and  may  think,  with  one  of 
our  own  poets,  that 

Peace  in  these  feverish  times  is  soverei^  bliss. 

Here,  with  no  thirst  but  what  the  stream  can  slake, 

And  startled  only  by  the  rustling  brake, 

Cool  air  I  breathe  ;  while  the  uncumbered  mind, 

By  some  weak  aim  at  services  assigned 

To  gentle  naturesi  thanks  not  Heaven  amiss. 


From  the  Daily  Newa,  39  Maj. 

wyld's  model  globe; 

Yesterday  a  private  view  took  place  of  the  great 
model  globe,  preparatory  to  its  opening  to  the  public 
next  week.  The  structure  in  which  it  is  placed  has 
been  erected  on  the  lately  desolate  inclosure  of  Leices- 
ter-square, and  now  really  forms  an  ornament  for 


that  district.  The  main  entrance  Is  on  the  north  side 
of  the  square,  and  the  vestibule  comes  to  the  footway, 
and  leads  to  a  circular  building,  crowned  with  a  hemi- 
spherical metal  dome,  of  about  seventy  feet  in  diame 
ter,  much  in  the  style  of  the  Colosseum.  There  is  no 
pretension  in  the  architecture,  but  its  form  gives  it 
effect  Around  the  enclosure  a  new  railing  has  been 
placed  ;  the  garden  has  been  laid  out  afresh,  and  the 
broad  walks  of  the  square,  leaving  the  surrounding 
space  open.  The  vestibule  is  large.  On  passing  this 
the  visitor  enters  a  circular  corridor,  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  in  circumference,  running  around  the 
bottom  of  the  globe,  among  the  supporting  timbers, 
and  which  is  now  being  decorated  in  the  Moorish 
style,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  G.  A.  Jermyn,  archi- 
tect, who  has  very  ingeniously  availed  himself  of  the 
timbering  so  as  to  produce  a  picturesque  effect  The 
only  part  as  yet  completed  is  the  Moorish  gate,  form- 
ing the  approach  to  the  globe.  The  remaining  por- 
tions are  only  as  yet  picked  out  with  blue  in  ara- 
besque ;  but  the  globe  lamps  are  hung,  which,  at 
night,  give  the  corridor  a  picturesque  effect.  The 
design  of  a  great  model  globe  is  nothing  new.  One 
under  the  name  of  the  Georama  was  long  on  view  at 
Paris,  until  closed  by  the  late  revolution.  This  is  a 
globe  with  a  plain  painted  surface,  seen  from  the 
interior,  and  about  forty  feet  in  diameter.  A  like 
design  has  often  been  projected  here ;  but  it  was  left 
for  Mr.  Wyld,  M.  P.,  to  realize  the  cherished  desire 
of  men  of  science  to  have  on  a  large  scale  a  delinea- 
tion of  the  physical  features  of  the  earth.  In  the  first 
instance,  Mr.  Wyld  proposed  a  large  globe  to  be  ex- 
hibited at  the  Crystal  PaUce,  and  to  be  viewed  from 
the  exterior ;  but  it  was  not  enough  to  send  there 
such  a  globe,  for  it  would  have  been  necessary  to 
erect  very  large  galleries  occupying  a  considerable 
space  in  the  building  to  afford  access  to  the  model. 
It  is  one  of  the  inconveniencies  attendant  on  the  nat- 
ural or  external  representation  of  the  earth  that  a 
large  space  must  be  traversed  in  order  to  view  each 
portion.  Thus  for  the  portion  now  constructed,  a 
dome  as  vast  as  St  Peter's  would  have  been  required 
for  its  exhibition,  while  no  satisfactory  examination  of 
the  surface  can  be  made.  To  remedy  this,  to  afford  a 
better  view,  and  economize  the  time  and  exertion  of  the 
spectator,  Mr.  Wyld  considered  it  advisable  to  adopt 
an  artificial  or  internal  representation  of  the  earth,  in 
which  the  spectator  views  the  whole  and  each  portion 
from  the  inside,  and  by  an  ascent  of  forty  feet  only  is 
able  to  get  within  ten  feet  of  the  surface,  a  condition 
essential  where  the  work  is  so  minute  and  el:\borate. 
As  for  the  celestial  globe,  it  is  found  most  convenient 
to  abandon  the  natural  method,  and  adopt  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  heavens  from  the  exterior,  so  is  it 
with  the  great  model  globe  to  adopt  a  contrary  pro- 
cess, and  the  spectator,  in  a  work  on  so  large  a  scale, 
becomes  readily  familiarized  with  the  view  presented 
to  him.  The  globe  within  which  we  enter  is  placed 
vertically  north  and  south,  the  unknown  regions  of 
the  south  pole  making  way  for  a  staircase  and  gal- 
leries, and  those  of  the  arctic  for  the  illumination  and 
ventilation  of  the  interior.  The  diameter  is  called 
sixty  feet,  and  the  circumference  about  one  hundred 
and  ninety  feet,  affording  a  surface  of  above  ten  thou- 
sand square  feet.  Within  the  structure  are  four  gal- 
leries, affording  near  views  of  several  zones  of  the 
earth's  surface ;  but  it  is  most  desirable  in  the  first 
instance  to  ascend  to  the  upper  gallery  or  platform, 
when  a  remarkable  sight  presents  itself.  Modelled 
on  a  colossal  scale  are  Europe,  North  America,  and 
North  Asia,  in  their  familiar  features,  with  the  ex- 
panse of  the  oceana  The  rivers  are  seen  minutely 
depicted,  the  mountain  chains  represented  in  their 
various  peaks  and  branches,  their  snowy  heights  and 
hollow  volcanoes.  Above  us  the  ice-bound  realms  of 
the  north  gleam  under  a  bluish  light  While  we  are 
struck  with  the  greatness  of  the  picture  in  contem- 
plating those  lands  less  known  to  us,  when  we  turn 
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ftway  from  the  fp^eai  continent  of  North  America,  with 
the  proud  feeling  that  such  vast  districts  belong  to 
us,  we  are  struck  with  surprise  to  find  our  own  island 
no  bigger  than  the  sheet  of  paper  now  strewed  before 
our  readers.  Yet  there  it  is,  with  every  well-known 
stream  and  hill,  its  clifBs,  its  bays,  and  its  creeks,  so 
well  laid  down  that  as  we  look  at  it  through  a  glass, 
we  may  f&ncy  ourselves  viewing  the  wide  scene  from 
the  peak  of  Snowdon,  Ben  Nevis,  or  other  towering 
mountain.  In  the  design  and  execution  of  this  great 
undertaking,  Mr.  Wyld  has  displayed  great  ability 
and  resources,  and  he  has  been  well  seconded  by 
those  who  have  cooperated  with  him.  Mr.  Wyld  has 
scrupulously  guarded  himself  against  everything  but 
natural  and  permanent  types.  There  is  no  writing  on 
the  surface,  no  artificial  lines  ;  nor  are  there  even 
indication^  of  the  phenomena  of  isothermism,  electro- 
magnetism,  atmospheric  and  oceanic  currents.  The 
seas  are  marked  of  blue,  the  land  in  green  tints, 
except  in  the  frigid  zone,  where  it  has  a  glittering 
icy  covering  ;  the  mountains  are  ranged  according  to 
their  height,  the  volcanoes  shown  with  hollow  peaks, 
the  line  of  perpetual  snow  indicated  by  the  absence 
of  color,  the  rivers  marked  with  lines,  the  large  towns 
by  spots,  the  sandy  deserts  of  the  Sahara  by  a  glare 
of  red.  Except  the  towns,  the  only  vestige  of  human 
occupation  is  the  line  of  the  great  wall  of  China, 
dimly  dotted  down.  By  the  arrangement  of  the 
opaque  colors,  as  well  as  by  media  stopping  off  the 
light,  great  variety  of  surface  is  produced.  Alto- 
gether this  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  works  of  the 
year.  The  Crystal  Palace  is  remarkable  for  its  vari- 
ety, but  as  a  single  work  this  model  globe  stands  un- 
surpassed, nor  is  it  likely  to  be  wanting  in  interest  to 
the  public,  for,  while  the  idlest  spectator  must  be 
attracted  by  curiosity,  there  are  few  who  have  not 
some  distant  relative  whose  station  they  wish  to  mark 
out,  or  whose  line  of  voyage  they  seek  to  know,  and 
T)efore  the  great  model  globe  all  other  globes  and  modes 
of  geographical  representations  fiide  into  comparative 
insignificance. 


From  Chambers'  Joamal. 
THE   DRYING   PROCESS. 

A  RAPip  drying  is  of  very  great  importance  in  sev- 
eral  of  the  arts  and  manufactures.  Till  a  recent 
period,  the  usual  methods  were  alone  resorted  to,  even 
where  the  largest  results  were  concerned,  and  great 
impediments  were  thus  experienced  ;  but  now  there 
is  a  patent  process,  by  which  the  end  is  gained  with 
equal  rapidity  and  certainty,  and  on  a  scale  of  any 
required  magnitude.  The  main  feature  of  the  plan  is 
simply  to  produce  a  current  of  pure  heated  air  through 
a  chamber  in  which  articles  required  to  be  dried  are 
exposed.  The  temperature  of  the  air  can  be  raised  or 
lowered,  so  as  to  suit  the  requirements  of  a  great 
variety  of  substances.  In  the  case  of  various  kinds 
of  cloth  goods,  the  effect  on  quality  and  color  is  said 
to  be  favorable. 

This  process  has  been  extensively  employed  in  large 
wash-houses,  including  those  connected  with  such 
public  establishments  as  unions  and  hospitals.  By 
the  command  of  so  much  more  than  the  usual  amount 
of  heat,  and  by  the  extreme  desiccation  attending  this 
elevated  temperature,  large  quantities  of  clothes  are 
dried  in  a  wonderfully  short  space  of  time  ;  and  not 
merely  this,  but  they  are  thoroughly  freed  from  "  the 
peculiar  smell  which  generally  belongs  to  the  clothes 
used  by  the  very  poor."  In  hospitals,  the  process  is 
also  used  expressly  for  the  destruction  of  all  morbific 
and  infectious  matters  which  may  linger  about  the 
clothes  of  the  patients.  At  a  temperature  of  from 
200  to  250  degrees  Fahrenheit,  it  is  most  efficacious 
in  this  respect,  without  in  the  slightest  degree  injur- 
ing the  clothes  and  other  articles  subjected  to  it 
Feathers  are  in  like  manner  prepared  lor  use  very  | 


much  more  rapidly,  as  well  as  effectually,  than  is  cus- 
tomary. It  has  also  a  beneficial  application  to  coffee- 
roasting,  and  to  the  preparation  of  fSajrinaceous  food 
and  potatoes  for  long  voyages  by  sea. 

The  drying  of  wood  for  building,  cabinet-making,, 
and  the  manufacture  of  pianos,  has  hitherto  been  a 
tedious  process  as  left  to  time.  It  can  now  be  done 
expeditiously  by  the  desiccating  process,  and  with 
much  more  certainty.  This  is  a  matter  in  which  the 
public  is  much  interested,  for  a  rot  in  the  timber  of 
public  or  private  buildings,  or  a  warping  in  articles 
made  of  wood,  is  a  serious  evil.  The  wood  used  in 
the  New  Coal  Exchange  in  London  was  desiccated,  or 
deprived  of  the  vegetable  juices,  by  this  process,  and 
to  all  appearance  with  entire  success.  The  beautiful 
floor  of  this  Exchange  is  composed  of  four  thousand 
pieces  of  wood,  including  ebony,  black  oak,  common 
or  red  English  oak,  wainscot,  white  holly,  mahogany, 
American  elm,  red  and  white  walnut,  (French  and 
English,)  and  mulberry — presenting,  in  large  figures, 
the  mariner's  compass,  the  city  arms,  and  other 
objects.  The  whole  of  these  pieces  were,  a  few  months 
before,  either  in  the  living  tree,  or  in  logs  which  other- 
wise would  have  been  far  from  fit  for  use.  The  black 
oak  introduced  as  a  portion  of  the  floor  was  a  part  of 
an  old  tree  which  was  discovered  and  removed  from 
the  bed  of  the  Tyne  river  but  a  very  short  time  before 
being  used.  This  tree  is  supposed  to  have  grown  on 
the  spot  where  it  was  found,  and,  owing  to  its  large 
dimensions,  must  have  been  at  least  400  or  500  years 
old  at  the  time  it  fell ;  but  how  many  centuries  it  has 
been  covered  with  water  it  is  impossible  to  say.  A 
considerable  portion  of  this  tree  was,  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Davison,  (to  whom  the  execution  of  the  floor 
was  entrusted,)  forwarded  to  London  by  the  mayor 
and  corporation  of  Newcastle.  Of  course  it  was  com- 
pletely saturated  with  moisture  on  its  arrival.  Nev- 
ertheless,  the  drying,  as  we  have  seen,  was  quickly 
effected.  In  fact,  no  one  piece  out  of  the  4000  com- 
posing the  floor,  occupied  more  than  ten  or  twelve 
days  in  seasoning. 

For  ship-building  purposes  this  process  has  been 
adopted  very  successfully.  Planking,  applied  to  docks 
or  otherwise,  and  all  interior  fittings,  can  be  surely 
depended  on  as  capable  of  withstanding  all  variations 
of  temperature  or  weather,  and  there  is  not,  therefore, 
the  necessity  of  keeping  large  stocks  of  wood  to  sea- 
son ;  the  saving  must  eventually  be  to  the  advantage 
of  the  public. 

A  good  while  ago,  very  interesting  experiments 
were  instituted  to  test  the  qualities  of  various  woods 
seasoned  by  this  process,  as  compared  with  similar 
woods,  but  seasoned  in  the  best  way  otherwise.  They 
were  conducted  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Board  of  Ordnance.  From  the  results  obtained  from 
about  120  specimens,  compared  with  the  best-sea- 
soned samples  which  our  government  stores  could 
supply,  the  Desiccating  Process  proved  that  all  woods 
subjected  to  it  were  stronger  and  more  elastic  than 
those  seasoned  by  the  usual  methods.  Mr.  Lovell, 
her  majesty's  inspector  of  small  arms,  thus  testifies 
to  the  superiority  of  this  process  in  seasoning  wood 
for  ordnance  purposes :  "  It  would  be  tedious  to  go 
into  the  detail  of  all  the  other  tests  that  this  process 
has  been  put  to ;  it  may  suffice  to  say,  that  after 
every  possible  trial,  all  my  doubts  have  been  removed 
by  the  only  safe  guide — ^that  of  experience.  The 
wood  is  better  seasoned  than  when  dried  in  the  open 
air ;  first,  because  the  albumen  being  dried  into  the 
pores  and  capillary  tubes,  the  fibre  is  stronger,  and 
less  liable  to  absorb  moisture ;  second,  the  wood  Is 
stronger,  tougher,  and  of  course  more  capable  of 
withstanding  the  effects  of  violent  vibration,  (as  in 
firearms,)  from  the  lateral  adhesion  of  the  fibre  being 
better  preserved ;  third,  it  works  more  smooth  and 
waxy  under  the  chisel,  and  has  less  tendency  to  spall 
and  crumble  away,* which  is  the  great  &ult  of  steam- 
dried  timber."     In  consequence  of  the  complete  suo- 
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oes8  of  the  experiments  before  named,  the  Board  of 
Ordnance  have  used  the  proceee  for  some  time  exten- 
sively, and  with  great  advantage  to  the  serrioe. 

>Ve  have  to  acknowledge  some  obligations  to  the 
I>esiccating  Process,  in  respect  of  our  own  peculiar 
manufi&cture.  Dryness  in  literature  is  apt  to  appear 
at  first  sight  as  a  somewhat  questionable  recommend- 
ation ;  but,  setting  aside  the  joke,  it  is  of  no  small 
consequence  to  printed  sheets  that  they  should  be 

auickly  and  thoroughly  freed  from  the  moisture  which 
boy  always  bear  on  their  issue  from  the  press. 
Forty-eight  hours  of  suspension  over  poles  along  the 
ceiling  of  the  office  used  to  be  the  plan  resorted  to. 
In  these  days  this  is  an  insufferably  long  time  to  give 
to  such  a  process.  Besides,  the  arrangement  is  at- 
tended by  some  degree  of  danger.  An  improved  plan 
is  to  suspend  the  sheets  in  a  room  devoted  to  the  pur- 
pose, heated  by  steam-tubes.  We  have  passed  through 
these  plans,  and  at  length  found  entire  satisfaction  in 
the  Patent  Desiccating  Process  of  Messrs.  Davison 
and  Symington,  which  despatches  in  the  drying  of 
sheets  effectually  in  twenty-four  hours. 


From  Chambera*  JoarnaL 


THE   BEREAVED  TROMBONE. 

I  HAVE  been  for  the  last  dozen  years  in  the  habit  of 
walking  daily  to  office  in  one  direction,  through  a  line 
of  route  reaching  from  a  northerly  suburb  to  the 
heart  of  the  city,  and  back  again  in  the  evening,  or 
late  at  night,  as  it  might  happen,  by  the  self-same 
track.  During  that  period,  without  asking  a  single 
question,  or  receiving  a  tittle  of  verbal  information,  I 
have  learned  the  personal  and  domestic  histories  of 
many  individuals  and  families,  as  well  as  the  rise  and 
management,  and  the  consequent  results  and  issues 
of  a  host  of  speculations,  commercial  and  other,  which 
have  had  their  progress  and  consummation  within  the 
sphere  of  my  continued  remark.  I  may  chronicle 
some  of  these  histories  when  the  humor  seises  me— 
not  now.  One  dilapidated  figure,  fiimiliar  to  my 
morning  vision,  which  he  greeted  two  or  three  times 
a  week  for  the  last  ten  years,  has  disappeared  forever, 
and  I  dedicate  this  brief  page  to  his  remembrance. 
For  the  last  twelve  weary  months  he  has  figured  peri- 
odically in  the  vicinity  of Square,  as  a  butt — 

a  walking  target  for  the  stray  shafts  of  the  vagabond 
wit  of  a  gaping  and  jibing  crowd  ;  and,  indeed,  a 
stranger  to  his  history  might  well  have  been  excused 
for  joining  in  the  laugh  of  the  multitude.  There  is, 
however,  too  often  food  for  melancholy  in  the  forms 
which  excite  our  mirth.  Smiles  and  sadness  not  un- 
frequently  live  together ;  and  some  of  the  vicissitudes 
incidental  to  humanity  at  times  present  themselves  to 
view  under  such  strange  and  anomalous  aspects,  that 
whether  we  ought  to  laugh  or  to  weep,  to  banter  or  to 
sympathize,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  tell. 

The  defunct  subject  of  this  short  memorial  wan- 
dered for  the  last  year  of  his  life  as  a  solo  player  on 
the  trombone.  Such  a  performance  was  unique  in 
the  history  of  street  minstrelsy,  and,  though  anything 
but  vivacious  in  itself,  was  the  cause  of  infinite  vivac- 
ity in  others.  The  very  first  intonations  from  his 
dreary  tube  were  a  signtd  for  a  general  gathering  of 
the  ialing  youngsters  of  the  neighborh(>od,  amongst 
whom,  in  ragged  but  majestic  attitude,  stood  the  for- 
lorn performer,  filling  the  air  with  the  sepulchral 
tones  of  his  instrument  His  dismal,  dolorous,  and 
iJmost  denunciatory  strain  drew  forth  ironical  cheers 
and  bravoes  from  his  grinning  audience ;  and  their 
persecuting  demands  for  *'  Paddv  Carey,'*  or  *'  Rory 
O'More,"  were  answered  by  a  deep-toned  wail  from 
Uie  sonorous  brass,  giving  mournful  utterance  to  emo- 
tions for  diffisrent  from  Uieirs.  To  me,  and  perhaps 
to  others  to  whom  tho  poor  fellow's  history  was  known, 
there  was  little  cause  fc  r  mirth  in  the  speotaole  he 
presented.    Let  the  reader  judge. 


It  is  now  ftill  ten  years  ago  that,  as  I  drew  near 

Square,  one  fine  spring  morning,  on  my  way  to 

business,  I  heard,  for  the  first  time,  the  exhilarating 
strains  of  a  brass  band  ;  the  instruments  were  deli* 
cately  voiced,  and  harmonised  to  a  degree  of  perfec- 
tion not  too  common  among  out-of-door  practitioners. 
My  ear,  not  unused  to  Sie  pleasing  intricacies  of 
harmony,  apprised  me  that  a  quintett  was  going  for- 
ward, composed  of  two  comets-a-piston,  a  piccola 
flute,  a  French  horn,  and  a  trombone.  The  strain 
was  new,  at  least  to  me,  and  of  a  somewhat  wild  and 
eccentric  character.  Upon  coming  up  with  the  band, 
I  beheld  five  tall,  erect  and  soldier-looking  figures, 
"bearded  like  the  pard,"  and  with  some  remaining 
indications  of  military  costume  yet  visible  in  their 
garb.  I  set  them  down  for  Poles,  and  learned  after* 
wards  that  my  coi^ecture  was  the  true  one.  They 
were  all  men  of  middle  age ;  and,  from  the  admirable 
unity  and  precision  of  their  performance,  it  was  plain 
that  they  had  even  then  been  long  associated  toother. 
For  two  years  I  enjoyed  at  regular  intervals,  in  my 
morning  walks,  the  delightful  solace  of  their  harmo- 
nious utterances — and  have  been  conscious  more  than 
once  of  marching  a  pat  de  toldai,  under  the  influence 
of  the  spirit-stirring  sounds,  to  the  drudgery  of  labor, 
OS  though  there  were  a  heroism  (who  says  there  is 
not?)  in  fiicing  it  manfully.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  third  year  I  missed  one  of  the  comets-a-piston; 
and  knew  within  a  month  after,  by  the  appearance  of 
a  ligature  of  black  crape,  displayed  not  upon  tho 
heads,  but  upon  the  left  arms  of  the  survivors,  that 
he  hod  blown  his  last  blast,  and  finally  dissolved  part- 
nership with  his  brethren. 

Still,  quartetts  ore  delightful;  and  though  that 
peculiar  and  piquant  undercurrent  of  accompaniment 
which  makes  a  well-played  quintett  such  a  bonn»» 
bouche  to  the  amateur  was  ever  afterwards  wanting, 
yet  was  tiieir  performance  perfect  of  its  kind,  and  left 
no  cause  for  cavil,  however  much  there  might  have 
been  for  regret.    But  the  grim  tyrant  seldom  contents 
himself  with  a  single  victim  ;  and  in  something  more 
than  a  year  after  there  was  another  void  in  the  har- 
mony— ^the  French  horn  hod  gently  breathed  his  own 
requiem,  and  reduced  the  band  to  a  trio.    This  was  a 
far  worse  loss  than  the  first,  and  one  that  completely 
altered  the  character  of  their  minstrdsy.    They  had 
fiillen  from  their  high  estate,  and  were  compelled  to 
take  new  ground  and  less  pretentious  standing.   They 
abandoned  almost  entirely — one  may  conceive  with 
what  regret — their  own  cherished  national  harmonies, 
and  took  up  with  the  popular  music  of  the  metropo- 
lis— the  current  and  ephemeral  airs  of  the  day.    To 
these,  however,  they  added  a  new  charm  by  Uie  ex- 
quisite precision  of  their  execution,  and  an  agreeable 
spice  of  foreign  accentuation,  which  they  naturally 
imparted  to  our  matter-of-fact  musical  phraseology. 
They  became  popular  fiivorites,  and  fi>r  several  years 
went  their  accustomed  rounds,  everywhere  rewarded 
with  the  commendations  and  coins  of  the  crowd. 
Their  imperturbable  gravity  and  dignity  of  demeanor 
was  a  pleasant  set-off  to  their  rollicking  version  of 
some  of  the  pet  melodies  of  the  mob,  and  contributed 
not  a  little  to  procure  them  a  degree  of  favor  and 
prosperity  perhaps  greater  than  they  hod  ever  pre- 
viously enjoyed.    They  never  forsook  Uieir  old  haunts, 
and  I  heard  them  regularly  on  the  usual  days,  not 
certainly  with  the  same  ddight  as  at  first,  yet  often 
with  a  feeling  of  eratified  surprise  that  so  much  grace 
could  be  imparted  to  airs  which  the  "Aminadabs  that 
grind  the  music-boxes"  in  the  streets  of  London  had 
so  mercilessly  and  so  successfully  conspired  first  to 
murder,  and  then  to  mutilate. 

Time  wore  on  ;  year  after  year  the  gray  and  griz- 
zled triumvirate  trod  their  daUy  rounds  in  all  weath- 
ers, arousing  the  liberality  of  their  patrons  with  the 
merry  music  of  the  hour.  Three,  four,  five  years 
passed  away — five  harmonious  years  ;  and  then  death 
snatched  the  second  oomet  in  the  midst  of  his  strain. 
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Mid  dashed  him  to  the  earth  with  a  semibreve  on  his 
Upe — ^lips  condemned  to  be  mute  forevermore.  The 
poor  fellow  was  seized  with  the  cholera  while  in  the 
very  heart  of  a  melody,  and  had  departed  to  the  silent 
land  almost  before  its  echoes  had  died  away.  What- 
ever was  the  grief  of  the  remaining  pair,  like  true 
Teterans  as  they  were,  they  gave  no  evidence  of  it  to 
the  world.  As  they  would  have  done  on  the  battle- 
field they  did  now — closed  up  their  little  rank,  and 
confronted  the  enemy  with  the  force  that  was  yet  re- 
maining«  But  it  was  a  sad  spectacle,  and,  what  was 
worse  for  them,  it  was  but  sorry  music  they  made. 
With  piccola  and  trombone,  the  two  extremes  of  faar^ 
mony,  what  indeed  could  be  done  ?  Orpheus  and 
Apollo  themselves  would  have  made  a  &ilure  of  it 
It  was  the  harmonic  tree,  with  only  root  and  foliage 
^-the  trunk  and  branches  all  swept  away  ;  or  a  din^ 
ner  of  soup  and  pudding,  the  intermediate  dishes 
being  wanting ;  or  the  play  of  *'  Hamlet,"  with  none 
but  the  prating  Polonius  and  the  ghost  for  dramatis 
persona.  In  short,  it  wouldn't  do;  and  the  poor 
fellows  soon  found  it  out  They  fell  into  neglect  and 
poverty,  and  save  among  those  who  dwelt  in  the  line 
of  their  regular  beat,  who  now  gave  from  sympathy 
what  they  had  once  bestowed  from  gratification,  they 
met  with  but  spare  encouragement  It  could  not  last 
long.  Whether  the  pioeola  had  too  much  to  do,  and 
sunk  overborne  by  tiie  responsibility  of  the  various 

rrts  he  represented,  or  whether  he  blew  himself  out 
a  fit  of  sheer  mortification,  I  cannot  pretend  to  say. 
True  it  is,  however,  that  he  also,  m  a  few  short 
months,  disappeared  from  the  scene,  and  the  bereaved 
trombone  was  left  to  wander  alone  among  the  haunts 
of  his  old  companions. 

For  twelve  months,  as  I  have  already  said,  had  he 
thus  wandered,  growling  from  his  dismal  instrument 
a  monotonous  requiem  to  the  manes  of  his  departed 
brethren.  I  have  reason  for  believing  that  at  the 
decease  of  his  last  friend  he  forsook  the  light  and 
frivolous  music  which  circumstances  had  compelled 
them  to  administer  to  the  mob,  and  returned  to  the 
wilder  and  grander  themes  of  his  country  and  his 
youth ;  but  as  it  requires  an  experienced  ear  to  tell 
the  business  a  man  is  after  who  plays  a  solo  on  the 
trombone,  I  cannot  nretend  to  certainty  on  that  point 
He  never  condescended  to  take  the  least  notice  of  the 
crowd  of  scapegrace  idlers  who  stood  around,  mimick- 
ing his  motions,  and  raising  discordant  groans  in 
rivalry  of  his  tones.  He  played  on  with  an  air  of  ab- 
itractod  dignity ;  and  one  might  have  thought  that, 
instead  of  the  jibes  and  jeers  of  the  blackguard  mob, 
he  heard  nothing  but  iSie  rich  instrumental  accom- 
paniments of  his  buried  companions,  and  that  mem- 
ory reproduced  in  fall  force  to  his  inner  sense  the 
complete  and  magnificent  harmonies  in  all  their  thril- 
ling and  soul-stirring  eloquence,  as  they  rung  through 
the  same  echoes  in  the  years  past  and  gone.  He  per- 
severed to  the  last  in  treading  the  same  round  that 
was  trod  by  his  brethren  ;  it  was  all  that  was  left  to 
him  of  them  and  of  their  past  lives.  He  had  indeed 
experienced  the  hardest  fate  of  the  whole  five.  He 
was  the  flitting  ghost  of  the  buried  band — a  melan- 
choly memorial  of  extinct  harmonies.  There  was  a 
painful  discrepancy  between  his  history  and  his 
action  ;  the  sudden  and  fierce  elongation  of  his  brazen 
tube,  as  he  shot  it  violently  forth  to  double  the  octave 
at  the  penultimate  note  of  his  wailing  stave,  but  ill 
accorded  with  the  mournful  recollections  of  which  he 
was  the  solitary  monument  There  was  a  visible  dis- 
cord between  his  griefs  and  his  gestures,  his  woes 
and  his  utterances  of  them,  which  transformed  the 
very  fount  of  memory  into  an  argument  for  mirth. 
From  a  position  so  painfully  equivocal,  I,  for  one,  can 
rejoice  that  he  has  at  length  been  beckoned  away. 
There  is  none  to  mourn  his  departure,  and. beyond 
this  brief  testimony,  no  record  that  he  ever  was. 
Requiiscatl 


From  Tklt't  Magasint. 
AN  ESSAY   ON   PIGS  AND   PIG-WORSHIP. 
BT  A  PIO-WOBSBIPPEB. 

Pigs,  in  all  Christian  countries,  have  been  objects 
of  veneration.  When  Philip,  son  and  joint-associate 
with  his  fkther,  Louis  the  Fat,  on  the  throne  of  France, 
was  killed  by  a€all  from  his  horse,  caused  by  a  pig 
ruDning  between  the  animal's  legs,  so  irritated  was 
the  &ther  that  he  issued  a  proclamation,  that  in 
ftiture  no  swine  should  be  allowed  to  run  about  the 
streets  of  cities  oi^  towns ;  and  the  people,  it  is  re- 
corded, submitted  to  the  order  with  sorrowftil  sub* 
mission.  Not  so,  however,  with  the  pig-loving  monks 
of  the  Order  of  St  Anthony.  They  entered  an  ener* 
getic,  solemn,  and  successful  protest  against  the 
proclamation,  and  made  a  bold  declaration  in  &vor 
of  their  pigs  and  piggeries,  and  argued  that  it  was 
contrary  to  the  respect  due  to  their  patron  saint  to 
prevent  the  swine  of  their  houses  firom  going  where 
they  thought  fit  The  protest  was  successful ;  and 
pigs  were  again  allowed  to  assert  the  dignity  of  their 
nature,  by  wallowing  in  the  streets,  and  tripping  up 
the  heels  of  unlucky  passengers,  as  well  became  a  free 
and  enlightened  swinish  multitude.  This  happened 
in  the  year  of  grace  1131  ;  and  some  may  be  inclined 
to  account  for  the  fiict  by  stating  that  it  occurred  in 
the  Dark  Ages,  and  that  since  the  Reformation  all 
such  idolatrous  practices  were  abolished  ;  but  tell  it 
not  in  Exeter  Hall,  proclaim  it  not  in  the  tabernacles 
of  the  saints,  that  in  Britain,  Protestant  Britain,  the 
land  of  Bibles  and  Missionary  Societies,  pigs  are 
objects  of  worship!  In  every  village  and  in  every 
town  they  are  worshipped  sincerely.  Say  what  we 
will  about  the  matter,  it  is  a  great  truth  that  pig- 
olatry  is  rank  and  rampant  throughout  the  land. 
Neither  is  the  worship  so  degrading  as  some  would 
imagine.  It  is  a  far  more  sensible  kind  of  worship 
than  that  of  the  old  mummifjring  Egyptians,  whe 
paid  their  devotions  to  vegetable  goddities,  such  as 
onions  and  leeks,  and  by  the  way  of  variety  let  their 
affections  twine  around  an  alligator,  or  some  such-like 
amphibious  deity.  Let  us  not  blame  the  old  monks 
too  much.  A  '*rib'*  was  denied  them  by  their  vow 
of  celibacy — ^what  would  be  more  natural  Uian  to  look 
for  consolation  in  a  sparerib  ? 

Blame  them,  indeed !  Why,  serpents  have  been 
worshipped,  rats  have  been  held  sacred,  and  mice 
have  been  deified  !  Who,  ^hen,  who  have  souls  capa- 
ble of  appreciating  a  rasher,  or  have  ever  glorified 
their  olfactory  nerves  over  the  celestial  flavor  of  home- 
fed  bacon,  would  not  praise  rather  than  blame  the 
monks  for  their  chivalry  in  favor  of  oppressed  pig- 
hood  ?  Laugh  at  pig-worship,  indeed  !  Why,  it  is 
i^tional  and  praiseworthy  in  comparison  of  many 
kinds  of  worships  we  all  know  of. 

What  nobler  sight  than  a  pig  lying  on  straw  bask- 
ing in  the  sun  ?  Why,  every  square  inch  of  him  is 
worthy  of  reverence  ;  and  the  man  who  has  not  due 
respect  for  such  a  sight  has  denied  the  faith,  and  is 
worse  than  an  infidel.  It  is  a  sight  that  speaks  of  an 
oleaginous  future,  and  associates  itself  with  comfort, 
plenty,  contentment,  and  good  times.  The  pig  is  the 
poor  man's  savings  bank,  where  there  is  no  roguish 
secretary  or  dishonest  treasurer  ;  and  every  ounce  of 
flesh  the  pig  gains  is  an  addition  to  the  balance  at  his 
banker's.  On  the  other  hand,  he  has  the  soul-felt  sat- 
isfaction to  see  it  grow  day  by  day,  to  watch  over 
it  with  a  friendly  eye,  to  recognize  it  as  one  of  the^ 
family,  to  feel  his  action  twist  round  it  even  as  the^ 
ivy  twines.  To  look  into  its  little  sunk  black  eye,, 
beaming  with  fun,  frolic,  and  good-nature,  to  watohi 
it  carry  straws  about  in  its  mouth  as  wise-like  as  anj 
Christian,  is  a  sight  worthy  the  notice  of  saint,  sav- 
age, or  sage.  The  poor  man  may  well  be  proud  of  his 
Sig.  It  depends  upon  him  through  life,  and  he 
epends  upon  it  after  death.    There  is  a  fervent. 
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attaolunent  between  the  pig  and  its  keeper  too  fervent 
fi>r  words  to  utter,  whose  exponent  is  a  smile  of  approba- 
tion by  the  one,  and  a  grunt,  or  rather  groan,  of  recip- 
rocated sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  other.  As  the  time 
approaches  when  all  the  tender  ties  that  have  bound 
them  together  shall  be  separateil  by  the  rude  knife  of 
the  ruthless  butcher,  melancholy  glances  are  ex- 
changed, the  man's  better  feelings  are  awakened,  and 
the  well-springs  of  tenderness  burst  forth  as  he  sighs 
over  the  evanescent  pleasures  of  earthly  attachments  ; 
and,  to  relieve  his  heart,  he  immediately  begins  to 
calculate  how  much  the  pig  may  weigh  by  Christmas. 

What  huB  been  said  about  pig^  does  not  apply  to 
millers',  brewers',  or  distillers'  pigs,  which  are  in  a 
rough  state  of  nature,  and  have  never  had  their  social 
or  domestic  feelings  cultivated  ;  but  to  the  poor  man's 
pig,  the  genuine,  tame,  domesticated  animal,  such  as 
peasants  love  to  worship.  Sunday  is  the  special  day 
set  apart  for  pig-worship.  On  the  forenoon  of  such  a 
day,  provided  the  weather  be  fine,  John  Gubbs  gives 
his  idol  a  mouthful  of  fresh  air.  How  fondly  he 
walks  about  it,  admires  its  shape  and  proportions  ! 
for  John  has  an  eye  for  the  perception  of  the  sublime 
and  beautiful.  He  gloats  over  it ;  it  is  more  than  his 
fimcy  painted  it,  even  in  its  porkhood.  It  is  *'  a  thing 
of  beauty"  to  him  ;  what  a  pity  it  won't  be  "  a  joy 
forever  !"  No  deity  receives  more  sincere  worship 
than  Gubbs'  pig.  His  neighbors  gather  around  him, 
and  there  is  soon  formed  a  congregation  of  devout 
worshippers,  and,  what  is  more,  there  is  not  a  single 
hypocrite  amongst  the  whole  assembly. 

Sweetly  and  truly  sung  the  late  laureate — 

And  what  is  beauty  but  the  aptitude 
Of  parts  harmonious?    Give  thy  fancy  scope 
And  thou  wilt  find  that  no  imagined  change 
Can  beautify  the  beast.    All  would  but  mar 
His  pig  perfection. 

Thus  they  enjoy  a  prelibation  of  "  the  good  times 
coming,"  as  foreshadowed  in  the  comely  symmetry 
of  Jo^  Gubbs'  pig.  The  idol  is  sent  back  to  its 
temple,  and  Gubbs  and  his  companions  make  a  pil- 
grimage to  worship  at  another  shrine  that  contains 
Amos  Snuffle's  famous  porker.  It  in  its  turn  is  walked 
out,  measured,  guessed  at,  judged,  and  compared  with 
critical  acumen.  It  receives  its  due  portion  of  praise 
and  worship,  and  to  hear  their  household  idol  well 
spoken  of  sounds  like  celestial  music  in  the  ears  of 
Snuffle,  Snuffle's  wife,  and  all  the  little  Snuffles  ;  the 
whole  fiimily  are  glorified  through  the  medium  of 
their  pig.  The  Sunday  is  thus  spent  in  visiting  one 
noted  pig  after  another  ;  and  when  the  day  of  rest  is 
over,  the  worshippers  retire  into  the  bosoms  of  their 
£&milies  with  that  calm  serenity  of  soul  that  animated 
bacon  alone  can  produce.  The  pleasures  of  the  day 
are  rehearsed  during  the  evening  ;  and  the  poor  m&. 
18  thus  invigorated  and  refreshed,  having  laid  in  a 
store  of  comfort  to  sustain  through  another  week's 
work.  Nothing  but  the  thoughts  of  his  pig  could 
support  the  laborer  in  his  day  after  day  of  incessant 
toil.  Blistered  be  the  tongue  that  would  sneer  at  the 
poor  man,  and  at  the  object  of  his  worship  !  Remem- 
ber the  learned  pig,  the  immortal  Toby,  how  it  was 
received  in  the  higher  circles,  and  mixed  up  in  the 
first-class  society,  on  account  of  its  intellectual  ac- 
quirements ;  and  although  its  education  was  entirely 
secular,  it  reflected  honor  upon  its  order,  and  wiped 
out  the  stain  of  stupidity  from  all  pig-kind  forever. 
Poor  Toby,  like  all  gifted  ones,  became  the  victim  of 
neglect  and  disappointment,  was  turned  adrift,  like  a 
stale  genius,  among  its  illiterate  brethren,  and  died 
the  death  of  most  of  Nature's  nobility,  and,  like  them, 
too,  was  most  appreciated  after  his  death.  Just  as 
pigs  are  reverenced  and  cultivated  may  the  civiliza- 
tion of  A  country  be  known.    The  political  economist 


may  prate  about  supply  and  demand  forever,  without 
any  good  effect,  if  he  overlooks  this  question.  Moral- 
ists may  preach  until  they  are  hoarse,  and  all  in  vain, 
if  they  know  not  that  a  great  portion  of  existing  moral 
evil  is  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  pigs.  It  is  time  the 
politician  should  know  that  universal  suffrage  and  a 
universality  of  piggery  are  nearer  connected  than  is 
dreamed  of  in  his  philosophy.  Statists  and  red-tapiste 
may  enumerate  the  people,  but  it  is  all  labor  in  vain 
if  they  forget  to  take  the  census  of  the  pigs.  So  long 
as  the  people  have  the  liberty  of  their  piga  and  pig- 
sties guaranteed,  so  long  the  constitution  is  safe  and 
the  church  out  of  danger.  It  is  the  pigless  man  who 
is  the  dangerous  man.  It  is  such  as  he  that  are  con- 
tinually worrying  society  about  some  grievance  or 
another.  He  has  no  pig  to  draw  his  affections  to 
home  and  homely  things  ;  hence  he  is  morose,  sullen, 
and  discontented,  and  is  led  to  make  violent  speeches, 
and  believe  that  whatever  U  is  wrong.  Did  ever  any^ 
body  know  a  man  who  kept  a  pig  conspire  against  the 
government,  or  lead  a  riot,  or  do  anything  of  that 
kind  ?  No,  no  ;  his  mind  is  at  home,  drawn  by  the 
attraction  of  twenty  stone  of  bacon.  Men  of  this 
stamp  must  of  necessity  be  good  men.  And  why  not 
brave,  noble,  generous,  and  patriotic  ?  Right,  right ; 
history  teaches  us  that  they  are  so.  Not  Mr.  Macau- 
lay's  History,  however ;  he  would  have  us  take 
Fielding's  insane  caricature  of  pig-loving  divines,  in 
the  episode  of  Parson  Trulliber,  as  a  truthful  por- 
traiture of  manners  and  morals.  He  might  as  well 
stickle  for  the  habitual  companionship  of /ur,  sus, 
atque  sacerdos  elsewhere  than  in  the  pages  of  Que 
genus.  We  know  better.  Was  not  the  grandeur  of 
Rome  limited  to  the  period  when  flourished  its  pig- 
feeders  the  Porcii  7  Did  not  the  republic  sink  into 
hopeless  slavery  and  ignominy  when  the  noble  race  of 
pigfeeders  came  to  an  end  in  the  persons  of  Porcta 
(the  spouse  of  Brutus)  and  Cato— confessedly  the  last 
of  the  Romans  ? 


RoTAL  Dispensary  for  Diseases  of  the  Ear. — ^The 
annual  meeting  of  the  governors  and  friends  of  this 
institution  was  held  at  the  Dispensary,  Dean-street, 
Soho.  The  report  stated  that  the  institution  had  been 
in  active  operation  for  more  than  30  years.  During 
the  last  year  976  patients  were  admitted,  of  whom  550 
were  discharged  cured,  166  were  relieved,  and  260 
were  still  weekly  attendants  at  the  institution.  The 
patients  comprised  clerks  in  offices,  needlewomen, 
domestic  servants,  artisans,  soldiers,  sailors,  police- 
men, and  a  number  of  foreigners.  The  report  stated 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  coses  of  deafness  might  be 
traced  to  the  patients,  living  in  damp  and  confined 
localities,  to  intemperance,  to  want  of  out-door  exer- 
cise, insufficient  or  adulterated  food,  to  wet  feet  or 
clothes,  sleeping  in  damp  rooms  or  in  unaired  beds. 
The  committee  stated  that  they  were  desirous  to  im- 
press on  all  interested  in  this  topic,  that  the  remedy 
for  the  disease  must  in  every  case  be  adapted  to  its 
cause,  and  must  not  be  sought  for  in  any  one  of  the 
panaceas  prescribed  by  the  various  systems  of  quack- 
ery which  had  beset  this  class  of  diseases  to  an  extend 
almost  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  surgery.  The 
mode  of  treatment  pursued  at  ^e  dispensary  was 
purely  constitutional ;  operations  not  being  resorted 
to  except  in  urgent  cases,  as  it  hod  been  found  in 
practice  that  nothing  was  gained  by  violent  surgical 
modes  of  treatment  (and  particularly  by  the  removal 
of  certain  glands  about  the  throat)  ;  and  the  result 
of  this  course  had  been,  that  there  had  been  scarcely 
a  case  of  incipient  deafness  (when  the  patient  had 
scrupulously  adhered  to  the  directions  given  him) 
which  had  not  been  relieved,  and  at  all  events  in  no 
case  had  the  patient  been  injured. 
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A  MOORISH  EXECUTION. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  Bufialo  Commercial 
Advertiser,  who  is  writing  a  series  of  interesting 
letters  from  Tangier,  narrates  the  following  inci- 
dent : — 

Notwithstanding  the  peculiar  laws  of  this  coun- 
try, capital  punishments  are  very  rare.  During 
the  past  fifteen  years  three  only  have  taken  place  in 
the  town  of  Tangier.  On  one  of  those  occasions 
my  informant  was  present.  The  occurrence  was 
brought  vividly  to  his  mind  some  two  hours  ago, 
as,  on  our  way  home  from  a  hunting  excursion,  I 
directed  his  attention  to  a  number  of  exquisitely 
beautiful  white  lilies,  on  the  left  of  the  road,  which 
grew  within  a  space  of  about  four  feet  square. 
Checking  his  horse  as  I  spoke,  and  turning  half 
round  in  the  saddle,  he  remarked,  *^  There  is  a 
melancholy  interest  attached  to  that  spot,  for  where 
grows  the  lily  in  such  profusion,  I  beheld  a  scene 
which  has  caused  me  many  a  sleepless  night — the 
like,  I  pray  Heaven  I  may  never  again  look  upon. 
I  had  risen  at  the  break  of  day,  and,  accompanied 
by  a  friend,  had  set  out  to  shoot  near  the  town,  in 
ignorance  of  the  execution  which  was  about  to  take 
place.  On  reaching  the  principal  gate,  we  found 
It  shut,  which  surprised  us  much,  knowing  old  Ben 
Khajjr,  the  porter,  to  be  an  early  riser.  We  then 
proceeded  to  the  castle  gate,  called  Bab  Marshen, 
which  was  also  shut,  but  Ben  Khajjr  was  there, 
with  a  multitude  of  people,  who,  like  ourselves, 
were  desirous  to  leave  the  town. 

"Why  are  you  so  late  to-day  I"  said  I  to  the  old 
porter.  Ben  Khajjr  replied  in  enigmas;  he  had 
his  orders  not  to  let  any  Mussulman  pass  outside 
the  gate  for  the  next  half  hour. 

"  Surely,"  I  said,  "  your  instructions  do  not  ex- 
tend to  us.  If  there  has  been  a  robbery  in  the  town 
— to  which  alone  I  can  attribute  this  unusual  order 
— we  are  not  likely  to  be  the  persons." 

"  Well,"  said  the  old  gatekeeper,  as  I  slipped 
into  his  hand  a  small  silver  key,  "  you  and  your 
friend  may  pass,  but  no  Moor  can." 

We  sallied  furth,  wondering  what  could  be  the 
cause  of  such  a  novel  order.  This,  however,  was 
soon  explained  ;  for  the  first  object  that  caught 
our  eye  was  a  party  of  soldiers  moving  slowly  down 
this  road.  As  we  hastened  towards  the  party,  we 
perceived  they  had  two  prisoners,  who  were  se- 
cured with  ropes  fastened  round  their  arms  and 
waist.  I  recognized  one  of  them  to  be  a  native  of 
Reef,  who  had  formerly  been  a  gardener  in  the 
service  of  one  of  my  friends  at  Tangier.  He  was 
A  fine,  tall,  handsome  youth,  and  his  countenance 
was  far  from  indicating  anything  vicious  or  de- 
praved. Having  joined  them,  I  inquired  of  the 
Kaid  of  the  soldiers  the  cause  of  these  men  being 
led  as  prisoners. 

"  The  sultan — may  God  prolong  his  life  !"  said 
he-—"  has  ordered  their  heads  to  be  cut  off;  they 
have  been  carrying  on  a  contraband  trade  in  oxen 
on  the  coast  of  Reef  with  the  infidel  Spaniard." 

"  This,  indeed,"  I  replied,  "  is  a  severe  punish- 
ment for  such  a  crime ;  and  if  it  be  intended  as  a 
warning  to  others,  why  prevent  the  people  of  Tan- 
gier from  seeing  it?" 

"  Reason  nut  with  me,  Nazarene,"  said  the 
Kaid  ;  "  I  have  my  orders,  and  shall  obey  them." 

Here  where  we  now  stand  was  then  the  Jewish 
slaughter-ground,  and  this  (touching  with  the 
muzzle  of  his  gun  the  group  of  lilies  to  which  I  had 
referred)  had  been  selected  as  the  spot  for  the  exe- 
cution.    Here  we  found  a  depraved-looking  Moor, 


dressed  as  a  butcher,  holding  in  hand  a  small  knife 
about  half  a  foot  in  length.  He  was  a  stranger, 
and  had  been  hired  to  act  on  the  occasion,  for  the 
Mahommedan  butchers  of  Tangier,  who  are  the 
persons  constrained  to  perform  such  service  when 
a  regular  executioner  cannot  be  found,  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  sanctuary  of  Mesmoody ;  and  had  it 
not  been  for  this  person  ofiiering  his  services,  the 
authorities  would  have  been  much  perplexed  to 
obey  the  mandates  of  the  sultan. 

A  morbid  curiosity  chained  me  to  the  spot,  al* 
though  I  foresaw  I  should  have  to  behold  a  scene 
of  horror.  Some  wrangling  now  ensued  between 
the  Kaid*s  soldiers  and  the  executioner  as  to  the 
reward  the  latter  was  to  receive  for  decapitating 
the  poor  wretches  who,  all  the  time,  were  standing 
by,  compelled  to  listen  to  this  bartering  for  their 
blood.  The  butcher  insisted  that  four  dollars  had 
been  oflfered  him  for  one  head  alone,  and  contended 
for  a  like  amount  for  the  other.  The  Kaid  unwil- 
lingly yielded  the  point,  and  immediately  the  first 
victim,  who  was  already  half  dead  with  terror,  was 
thrown  down  on  the  ground  by  the  executioner, 
who,  kneeling  on  his  breast,  put  the  knife  to  his 
throat.  I  turned  away,  a  violent  struggle  ensued, 
and  I  heard  the  executioner  say,  "  Give  me  another 
knife — mine  won't  cut."  I  looked  around  ;  the 
wretched  roan  was  lying  with  his  throat  half  cut, 
his  breast  heaving,  and  every  limb  writhing.  My 
companion  now  loudly  reproached  the  party  for 
their  cold-blooded  atrocity,  and  called  upon  them  to 
put  the  suffering  man  out  of  his  misery.  After  a 
time  another  knife  was  handed  by  a  soldier  to  the 
executioner,  and  the  head  was  severed.  The  sol- 
diers shouted  feebly,  "  May  God  prolong  the  life  of 
our  sultan !"  though  I  observed  that  many  of  them 
were  as  much  horrified  as  ourselves. 

I  remained  riveted  to  the  spot  where  yet  another 
victim  awaited  his  fate.  This  was  the  fine-looking 
fellow  of  whom  I  have  spoken.  Again  there  took 
place  a  bartering  for  his  blood  ;  the  Kaid  denying 
his  late  promise,  and  declaring  that  he  would  not 
give  even  the  four  dollars  already  earned,  unless 
the  head  of  the  second  criminal  was  cut  oS*.  To 
this  the  executioner  was  at  length  forced  to  consent. 
The  culprit  now  begged  to  be  untied.  This  re- 
quest being  acceded  to,  he  took  oS*  his  gelab,  and 
giving  it  to  the  soldier  who  had  performed  this  act 
of  kindness  to  him,  said,  "  Accept  this  ;  we  shall 
yet  meet  in  another  world."  His  turban  he  threw 
to  another  who  had  uttered  a  word  of  pity,  instead 
of  joining  in  the  insulting  shout  of  the  soldiery  ; 
and  walking  steadily  to  the  spot,  where  his  com- 
panion lay,  he  cried  out  with  a  distinct  voice-^ 
"  There  is  no  God  but  God,  and  Mahomet  is  his 
prophet."  Then  turning  to  the  executioner,  he 
loosed  his  girdle,  and  gave  it  to  him,  saying — "  For 
the  love  of  God,  sever  my  head  with  better  despatch 
than  you  did  that  of  my  brother."  He  laid  himself 
flat  on  the  ground,  yet  moist  with  blood  ;  and  the 
knee  of  the  rufiian  was  placed  on  the  Reefian's 
breast.  A  horseman  was  now  seen  galloping  to- 
wards the  party. 

"A  reprieve!"  shouted  my  friend.  "Stop! 
stop !"     The  executioner  withheld  his  knife. 

"  It  is  only  the  son  of  the  governor,"  exclaimed 
a  soldier ;  "  he  is  coming  to  see  the  execution. 
Wait  for  him." 

I  rushed  away  in  horror ;  and  soon  afterward  we 
saw  the  soldiers  bearing  in  their  hands  the  two 
bleeding  heads. 

No  sooner  were  the  gates  opened  than  a  troop 
of  boys  rushed  out  and  attacked  the  executioner 
with  stones.    The  man  fled  into  the  country,  pur- 
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sued  by  the  yoxmg  mob— and  it  was  reported  he 
had  fallen  senselees  some  three  miles  from  the 
town,  covered  with  a  hundred  bruises. 

On  entering  the  town  the  soldiers  seized  the  first 
Jew  they  met,  and  obliged  him  to  salt  the  heads, 
which  were  subsequently  hung  from  the  top  of  a 
tquare  tower  on  the  town  wall  fronting  tl^e  great 
market  place. 

As  I  returned  homeward,  I  met  in  the  little  sok 
a  Reeiian,  whom  I  knew  to  be  a  cousin  to  the 
deceased  gardener,  armed  with  a  brace  of  pistols 
and  a  dagger,  hurrying  along.  On  asking  him 
what  was  the  matter,  he  replied,  *'  I  am  about  to 
revenge  the  death  of  my  relation  on  that  accursed 
stranger,  who  alone  was  found  ready  to  cause  our 
blood  to  flow." 

Nest  day  it  was  reported  the  executioner  had 
been  shot  and  buried  on  the  spot.  No  investigation 
was  had  by  the  authorities  of  Tangier ;  and  the 
cousin  returned  and  remained  unmolested. 

After  tliree  days'  exposure,  the  heads  were  sent 
to  the  sultan,  to  convince  his  imperial  majesty  that 
his  orders  had  been  obeyed.  They  were  met  on 
the  road  by  a  courier  bringing  a  reprieve,  who  was 
8aid  .to  have  been  detain^  in  consequence  of  one 
of  the  rivers  being  impassable  from  heavy  rains. 


From  Chomben'  Journal. 

THE  VALUE   OP   RUBBISH. 

The  valuable  discoveries  in  chemistry  which 
have  been  made  of  late  years,  and  their  extensive 
Application  to  the  useful  arts,  have  originated  a 
variety  of  trades  more  or  less  curious  in  their 
character,  but  exceedingly  important  in  their  social 
effect.  The  active  industry  of  many  thousands  of 
the  population  is  at  this  moment  employed  in  a 
manner  unheard  of  fifly  years  ago ;  and  it  is  grati- 
fying to  think  that  this  employment  is  afforded,  to 
a  large  extent,  by  the  converting  of  commodities 
long  regarded  as  worthless  into  articles  of  great 
commercial  value  and  importance.  The  trades 
thus  originating,  though  of  a  unique  and  singular 
character,  are  not  popularly  known,  if  known  at 
all,  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  their  immediate 
connection.  That  of  "  Dirt- washing,"  for  instance, 
has  so  imperceptibly  crept  into  existence,  that  many 
of  our  readers  will  be  startled  to  find  us  treating  it 
as  a  noticeable  branch  of  the  national  industry. 
Such,  however,  it  is ;  and  our  description  of  this 
oddly-named  business  will  serve  to  illustrate  in  a 
remarkable  manner  the  scrutinizing  research  which 
distinguishes  the  industrial  spirit  of  the  country, 
since  its  staple  commodity,  or  raw  material,  if  we 
may  so  name  it,  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
rubbish. 

>  The  term  rubbish  we  apply  in  the  same  degree 
and  sense  as  it  might  properly  have  been  so  applied 
to  rags  before  they  became  convertible  into  paper  ; 
Or  to  1)ones  before  they  were  discovered  to  be  a 
highly  useful  manure  ;  or,  still  more  appropriately, 
to  that  heterogeneous  accumulation  of  animal 
matter  from  which  is  now  produced  the  valuable 
article  known  in  commerce  as  the  prussiate  of 
potash.  As  for  the  name  of  the  trade,  which  is 
dirt-washing,  it  is  not,  we  admit,  particularly  well 
adapted  for  ears  polite ;  but  it  is  the  name  by  which 
it  is  popularly  known  wherever  it  is  known  at  all, 
although  some  of  its  more  fastidious  professors  will 
insist  upon  terming  it  smelting  or  metal-refining. 
This,  however,  is  not  so  expressive  a  name  as  the 
other.    It  carries  as  away  from  the  basis  of  the 


trade,  and  transports  oar  imagination  to  the  Titanic 
processes  of  Swansea.  At  the  same  time,  whea 
one  looks  at  the  rapid  progress  making  every  day 
in  useful  applications  of  this  nature,  it  is  not  diffr- 
cult  to  imagme  that  the  word  rubbish,  as  commonly 
applied  to  things  without  value  or  of  no  account, 
will  eventually  become  inapplicable  and  obsolete. 

The  chief  commodities  of  our  trade  may  be  clas- 
sified in  connection  with  four  distinct  branches  of 
manufacture :  namely — Is/,  brassfounding :  2d,  the 
manufacture  of  lead  and  plumbing  ;  3^,  typefound* 
ing ;  and  4M,  shipbuilding.  This  division,  how«> 
ever,  does  not  comprehend  some  of  the  minor 
departments  of  the  trade ;  but,  as  those  we  have 
indicated  form  its  staple,  they  are  sufficient  for  ooz 
present  purpose. 

Brassfounders  have  at  least  half-a-dozen  different 
products  that  may  properly  come  under  the  opera* 
tion  of  the  rubbish-smelter,  but  the  most  important 
of  these  are  their  furnace  ashes ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
ashes  from  the  coke  or  other  fuel  consumed  in  the 
furnace  whereby  the  crucibles  are  heated  which 
contain  the  metal  for  casting.  This  seems  at  first 
view  a  most  unlikely  article  of  commerce ;  so  much 
so,  indeed,  that  when  the  smelters  first  appeared  oa 
the  ground  with  the  view  of  purchasing  such  refuse, 
they  were  regarded  by  the  trade  as  either  lunatics 
or  disguised  thieves.  That  such  was  the  general 
impression  among  brassfounders  may  easily  be 
ascertained  by  inquiry  of  any  tradesman  of  ten 
years'  stsnding.  The  following  account  of  one  of 
these  visits  we  give  as  we  received  it  from  a  trades- 
man of  respectability: — ^**I  was  called  on  one 
morning,'*  said  he,  **  some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago, 
by  an  odd-looking  person,  who  described  himself  in 
a  most  uncouth  dialect  as  a  smelter,  and  who  be^n 
to  open  a  negotiation  with  reference  to  purchasmg 
my '  brass-ashes,*  as  he  styled  them.  I  did  not  ex- 
actly comprehend  him  until  he  explained  this  to  bd 
the  cinders  from  my  furnace  ash-pits.  I  replied 
that  it  was  my  custom  to  cast  them  away  as  rubbish, 
when  he  stared  at  me  with  such  a  look  of  upbraid<^ 
ing  wonder  as  I  shall  not  readily  forget.  He 
would  give  no  explanation  of  their  use  to  him, 
further  than  that  he  intended  to  build  a  furnace  and 
smelt  them.  Thinking  the  fellow  crazed,  I  told 
him  he  might  have  them  for  the  taking  away,  and 
I  promise  you  he  did  not  let  the  offer  slip.  He 
must  have  had  a  rich  harvest  in  this  case,  for  he 

fot  my  ashes  gratis  for  a  period  of  six  months, 
■atterly  he  paid  me  five  shillings  a  cart-load.  But 
at  length  competition  appeared  in  the  trade,  which 
within  the  last  two  or  three  years  has  been  exten- 
sive. The  result  is,  that  I  am  at  this  moment  receiv- 
ing at  the  rate  of  155.  per  ton,  or  upwards  of  20/. 
per  annum,  paid  in  advance,  with  every  prospect 
of  a  further  increase,  for  a  lot  of  rubbish  which, 
ever  since  I  can  recollect,  was  carted  awajr  at  my 
own  expense." 

We  inquired  of  the  same  individual  if  he  knew 
what  was  really  done  with  his  furnace  ashes ;  but, 
although  entertaining  a  vague  notion  that  they 
were  useful  in  some  kind  of  relation  with  coppei^ 
smelting  in  Wales,  he  candidly  owned  that  he 
knew  nothing  about  the  matter ;  and  he  remains  to 
this  moment  in  profound  astonishment  *'  that  any 
one  could  afibrd  to  pay  15^.  or  20^.  per  ton  for 
rubbish.*'  This  mystery,  which  is  the  secret  of 
the  smelting  trade,  we  shall  endeavor  to  explain, 
and  the  rather  that  we  desire  to  correct  the  prevail- 
ing misapprohension  in  the  trade  that  the  amount  of 
money  so  received  is  for  an  article  of  little  value. 
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The  ordinary  mode  of  brassfounding'  or  casting 
brass  in  this  coantry  is  to  melt  in  a  crucible  first 
the  required  quantity  of  copper,  then  to  add  the 
necessary  proportion  of  zinc.  Copper,  according 
to  Professor  Daniel,  melts  at  a  heat  of  2000  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  which  is  as  nearly  as  possible  a  white 
heat ;  while  zinc  requires  for  the  same  result  only 
about  750  degrees,  or  a  very  low  red  beat.  In  fact, 
the  ordinary  mode  of  melting  zinc  by  itself  is  in  an 
iron  pot,  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  lead ; 
while  the  melting  of  copper  can  only  be  effected  in 
a  crucible,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  very  hot  furnace. 
Zinc  is  in  a  high  degree  volatilizable  with  heat, 
and  it  is  obvious  that  the  conjoined  product  of  copper 
and  zinc  (brass)  must  partake  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent of  this  peculiarity.  In  other  words,  the  ad-, 
mixture  of  a  metal  fusible  at  a  red  heat  with 
another  metal  then  in  a  state  of  white  heat,  must 
expose  the  whole  mass  to  a  strong  oxidizing  action  ; 
and,  as  an  invariable  consequence,  a  proportion  of 
the  alloy  thus  formed — determined  by  the  time  of 
exposure  and  the  degree  of  heat — is  driven  out  of 
the  crucible. 

This  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  waste  which 
founders  sustain  in  melting  brass,  and  for  which  an 
allowance  is  usually  made  in  the  foundries. 
Another  cause  is  the  absorption  of  the  metal,  owing 
to  the  intense  heat,  and  its  own  penetrating  nature, 
into  the  pores  of  the  pot.  In  both  cases  the  lost 
brass  descends  eventually  into  the  furnace,  where, 
uniting  with  portions  of  vitrified  coke,  it  produces 
what  are  technically  termed  *^  clinkers ;"  but  for 
the  most  part  it  becomes  incorporated  with  the  fuel, 
and  hence  the  ashes,  in  the  form  of  small  globules 
of  black  indistinguishable  oxide. 

In  this  metal,  then,  or  rather  this  metallic  oxide 
contained  in  the  brassfounders'  ashes,  resides  the 
true  secret  of  their  intrinsic  value.  But  the  smelt- 
ers themselves  are  ignorant  of  the  fact.  All  of 
those  we  have  conversed  with  on  the  subject  attrib- 
ute the  wealth  they  find  to  broken  crucibles,  care- 
lessness in  charging,  or  other  accidental  occurrences ; 
but,  although  these  things  unquestionably  con- 
tribute to  render  the  ashes  richer  in  metal,  they 
are  comparatively  rare  in  well  regulated  casting- 
shops,  and  under  no  circumstances  could  they  bring 
about  the  same  unfailing  result.  The  brassfound- 
ers  suppose,  that  by  the  ordinary  methods  they 
adopt,  they  are  able  to  recover  the  metal  so  lost ; 
and  an  extensive  house  in  Birmingham  informs  us, 
that,  afVer  having  carefully  separated  the  metal 
from  their  ashes,  they  had  still  not  the  slightest 
difficulty  in  disposing  of  their  refuse  to  smelters  at 
high  prices !  This  involves  a  mistake  *  for  no  such 
separation  can  be  complete  otherwise  than  by  means 
of  the  intricate  and  laborious  operations  of  wash- 
ing and  grinding  subsequently  described,  and  these, 
too,  applied  to  large  quantities. 

It  may  occasion  some  surprise,  but  it  is  never- 
theless the  fact,  that  the  ashes  thus  sold  under  the 
name  of  refuse  often  contain  nearly  as  great  a  per- 
centage of  metal  as  most  of  the  copper  ores  smelted 
in  this  country.  Their  average  produce,  however, 
we  take  to  be  about  one  half  of  that  of  copper  ore ; 
and  this  will  be  more  apparent  from  the  following 
assay  we  have  made  on  the  curious  subject  before 
tts:— 

Three  specimens  of  Edinburgh  brassfounders* 
ashes,  carefully  selected  at  various  times,  and  from 
different  quantities,  yielded  on  a  quantitative  anal- 
ysis respectively,  6},  4i,  52|  per  cent,  of  pure 
metal ;  thus  indicating  an  available  average  prodace 
of  about  4  per  cent.,  which,  however,  is  to  be  un- 


derstood as  being  still  subject  to  reduction  oii  the 
large  scale  by  the  furnace.  The  average  produce, 
or  the  amount  of  pure  copper,  obtained  nrom  the 
copper  ores  smelted  in  Wales,  is  computed  by 
Brande  to  be  8i  per  cent. 

The  furnace-ashes  thus  produced  are  purchased 
by  smelters  at  prices  varying  from  105.  to  205.  per 
ton,  carted  to  their  works,  and  subjected  to  the 
process  of  washing  and  smelting,  which  we  shall 
briefly  describe.  The  quantity  necessary  to  form, 
in  smelting  parlance,  "  a  melting"  (from  thirty  to 
fifty  tons,  according  to  circumstances)  having  been 
obtained,  the  operation  may  commence.  Two  or 
three  large  tubs,  calculated  to  contain  about  eighty 
gallons  each,  are  filled  with  water,  and  the  ashee 
are  washed  from  the  one  to  the  other  of  these, 
through  the  medium  of  four  or  five  sieves  of  dififer- 
ent  degrees  of  fineness,  beginning  with  the  largest, 
and  rejecting,  as  the  operation  proceeds,  the  refuse 
from  the  diffbrent  washings.  Technically,  the 
order  of  the  process  is  termed,  "  roughing,"  "  toz- 
ing,"  •*  looing,"  and  "  jigging ;"  of  which  speci* 
mens  of  professional  nomenclature  we  shall  gladly 
spare  ourselves  a  literal  translation.  The  effect, 
however,  on  the  whole,  is  very  decided :  the  fine 
metal  contained  in  the  ashes  is  produced  perfectly 
clean,  and  entirely  separated  from  the  coarser  mate- 
rials of  the  heap ;  and  the  larger  particles  contained 
in  the  "  clinkers,"  before  referred  to,  are  obtained 
by  a  further  process,  preliminary  to  the  washing,  of 
stamping,  crushing,  or  more  generally  grinding 
under  the  iron  rollers  of  a  clay-mill. 

The  washing  is  an  exceedingly  laborious  and 
tedious  affair ;  but,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  only  in 
one  case  been  eflected  by  the  aid  of  machinery.  A 
rather  extensive  refiner  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Spitalfields  employs  a  small  steam-engine,  with  an 
ingenious  adaptation  of  its  power  to  this  purpose. 
In  place  of  tubs,  there  are  sunk  pits  filled  with 
water,  and  in  each  of  these  a  large  sieve  worked  bjr 
a  crank.  In  this  wa^  we  have  been  assured  that  a 
quantity  of  fifty  or  sixty  tons  can  be  cleaned  in  a 
single  week. 

The  whole  amount  of  this  washed  metal  is  now 
mixed  with  about  one  half  its  bulk  of  clean  brass- 
founders'  dust,  (that  is,  if  a  good  quality  of  metal  is 
desired,)  and  is  then  ready  for  the  operation  of 
smelting  or  reducing  in  the  furnace.  This  process 
is  very  simple,  but  beyond  comparison  the  finest  in 
the  trade.  A  reverberatory  or  air-furnace,  of  the  pe- 
culiar construction  employed  in  smelting  ores,  about 
13  feet  long  by  3^  or  4  feet  broad,  with  a  chimney 
about  50  feet  high,  is  charged  with  fuel  and  lighted  ; 
the  top  of  this  furnace  forms  a  regular  arch,  and  its 
bottom  or  sole,  usually  constructed  of  fine  river- 
sand,  has  a  gradual  inclination  towards  the  loWer  part 
of  the  furnace,  (or  well,  as  it  is  termed,)  which  liter- 
ally consists  of  a  hollow  basin  formed  in  the  sand 
as  a  receptacle  for  the  fluid  metal.  At  equal  dis- 
tances along  the  side  of  the  furnace  there  are  three 
apertures  about  a  foot  square,  furnished  with  mov- 
able doors :  by  the  first,  the  fire  is  charged  with 
fuel ;  by  the  second,  the  oxide  is  thrown  in,  after 
being  mixed  with  the  btsulphate  of  potash  or  other 
analogous  salt,  as  a  flux  which  assists  in  a  material 
degree  in  the  reduction ;  and  by  the  last,  the  prod- 
uct, or  pure  metal,  after  being  melted  and  com- 
pletely run  down  in  the  well,  is  first "  slagged,"  or 
cleaned  on  its  surface,  and  finally  poured  out  into 
ingots,  when  it  is  now  ready  fbr  the  market.  In 
this  state  it  forms  the  article  of  commerce  tolerably 
well  known  in  the  country  as  '*  ingot  brass;"  and 
its  value  runs  from  45/.  to  50/.  per  ton,  according 
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to  quality.  The  smelting  usually  lasts  the  greater 
part  of  a  week  ;  the  furnace  roaring  night  and  day 
the  whole  time. 

The  quantity  of  ashes  annually  disposed  of  in 
this  way  is  now  yery  large ;  but  we  can,  of  course, 
only  offer  an  approximation  to  the  amount.  Edin- 
burgh and  its  neighborhood  produce  about  sixty 
tons  a  month,  or  from  700  to  800  tons  a  year. 
Taking  Scotland  at  four  times  that  quantity,  we 
have  about  3000  tons  per  annum.  London  we  cal- 
culate to  produce  nearly  double  that  amount,  but, 
from  some  cause  or  other,  the  trade  there  seems  to 
have  fallen  into  disrepute ;  and,  generally  speak- 
ing, the  large  foundries  prefer  washing  and  smelt- 
ing their  own  ashes ;  and  in  this  way  we  have  been 
told  that  one  or  two  of  the  largest  of  them  can  keep 
two  smelters  constantly  at  work  for  their  own 
refuse. 

The  grand  seat  of  the  trade,  however,  is  at  this 
moment  in  Birmingham,  where,  we  have  good 
authority  for  stating,  two  thirds  of  the  whole  brass 
of  this  description  made  in  England  is  produced ; 
and  that  the  average  quantity  of  ashes  sold  there  to 
smelters  amounts  as  nearly  as  possible  to  10,000 
tons  in  the  year  :  altogether,  we  feel  quite  safe  in 
assuming  30,000  tons  of  brassfounders'  ashes,  at  an 
aggregate  value  of  15,000/.  to  18,000/.,  to  be  a 
pretty  correct  approximation  to  the  produce  of  the 
country  in  this  one  item  of  the  dirt-washing  trade. 
Ten  years  ago,  this  "  refuse"  was  not  simply  an 
article  of  no  value :  it  cost  the  brassfounders  both 
money  and  trouble  to  get  rid  of  it.  There  is  a 
much  greater  difficulty  in  estimating  the  amount 
of  ingot  brass  annually  disposed  of  in  the  country ; 
but  we  may  state  from  what  we  do  know,  that  a 
metal  refiner  in  a  very  moderate  way,  employing, 
we  shall  say,  three  or  four  men,  and  conducting  his 
business  efficiently,  will,  as  an  ordinary  result, 
produce  brass  to  the  value  of  1500/.  or  2000/.  in 
the  course  of  a  year. 

As  if  to  preserve  the  character  of  this  trade  in 
its  most  curious  feature,  the  smelters  have,  in  their 
turn,  a  waste  product,  technically  named  *'  slag," 
which  consists  of  the  finer  portions  of  the  ashes 
separated  in  the  last  part  of  the  washing  process, 
together  with  the  irreducible  matter  taken  from  the 
surface  of  the  melted  metal  while  in  the  furnace. 
This  commodity,  from  its  siliceous  composition,  is 
considered  valuable  as  a  fiux  to  the  copper  ore  in 
the  second  process  of  smelting,  and  also  from  the 
minute  portions  of  copper  it  still  contains.  Large 
quantities  of  this  slag,  therefore,  are  annually 
shipped  from  the  principal  ports  of  the  kingdom  to 
Swansea,  where  it  is  usually  consigned  to  copper^ 
ore  agents,  and  sold  after  the  fashion  of  copper-ores 
by  public  ticketing,  realizing  generally  from  1/.  to 
2/.  per  ton.  It  will  easily  be  conceived,  from  the 
extensive  ramifications  of  the  trade,  that  a  particle 
of  Newcastle  coke,  which  has  passed  through  the 
furnace  of  a  London  or  Eklinburgh  founder,  may 
ultimately  find  itself,  after  innumerable  washings 
and  smeltings,  roasted  to  powder  in  the  huge  cop- 
per-ore furnaces  of  South  Wales ! 

Brassfounders*  borings,  filings,  and  turnings, 
under  the  general  term  of  '*  brass-dust,"  form  a 
heavy  and  costly  item  in  the  smelting  trade.  Its 
average  price  is  about  25/.  per  ton,  and  its  produce 
of  metal  from  two  thirds  to  three  fourths.  This, 
however,  is  not  invariably  sold  by  brassfounders, 
many  of  whom  prefer  melting  their  brass-dust  into 
ingots  themselves ;  and  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that 
all  smelters  acknowledge  that  this  article  yields  no 
profit  in  itself,  although  it  serves  to  enhance  the 


value  of  the  metal  produced  from  the  ashes  with 
which  it  is  mixed  and  smelted,  as  we  have  already 
explained.  The  **  skimmings"  from  crucibles,  or 
oxide  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  brass ;  shop- 
sweepings,  which  contain  brass-dust;  copper- 
smiths' ashes,  filings,  and  refuse,  with  other  arti- 
cles of  a  similar  nature  purchased  by  smeltersi 
belong  to  this  department. 

The  next  chief  division  of  the  trade  consists  in 
refining  what  are  generally  termed  "  plumbers' 
ashes,"  or  that  gray,  heavy- looking  dross  invaria- 
bly formed  on  the  surface  of  lead  when  melted. 
From  the  easily  reducible  nature  of  lead-ashes, 
they  have  always  commanded  a  fair  marketable 
value ;  although,  so  far  as  plumbers  are  concerned, 
their  price  has  been  nearly  doubled  within  the  last 
ten  years,  by  the  competition  among  smelters. 
The  cause  of  the  formation  of  this  refiise  is  very 
easily  explained.  Lead  is  one  of  that  class  of 
metals  possessing  a  strong  affinity  for  oxygen, 
more  especially  at  a  high  temperature ;  and,  conse- 
quently, whenever  the  heated  surface  of  melted 
lead  is  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  it  becomes 
rapidly  oxidized,  and,  according  to  the  degree  of 
heat  employed,  yields  the  protoxide  from  which  is 
produced  the  litharge  of  commerce ;  and  in  com- 
bination with  the  sesquioxide,  the  well-known  pig- 
ment of  red  lead.  Under  no  circumstances,  how- 
ever, do  plumbers  require  such  high  degrees  of 
temperature ;  and  the  lead-ashes  or  dross  they  pro- 
duce are  only  partially  oxidized — consisting,  in 
fact,  of  the  protoxide  with  a  moderate  admixture 
of  the  pure  metal. 

This  dross  is  separated  from  the  surface  of  the 
melted  lead,  and  laid  aside  for  the  smelters,  who 
purchase  it  at  an  average  rate  of  6/.  per  ton.  It  is 
by  them  washed  and  smelted  in  a  nearly  similar 
manner  to  that  already  described,  the  only  dififer- 
ence  in  the  treatment  being  a  second  operation  of 
refining.  It  is,  aAer  being  washed,  thrown  into 
the  furnace  in  the  usual  way  by  the  cbarging-door— 
substituting,  if  necessary,  for  the  last-named  fiux  a 
moderate  quantity  of  slaJted  lime ;  and,  after  being 
reduced  by  the  heat,  is  *'  tapped"  out  of  the  furnace 
— that  is,  allowed  to  discharge  from  a  small  aper- 
ture at  the  bottom  of  the  well,  aAer  the  manner  of 
melted  iron — in  a  large  iron  pot,  where  the  neces- 
sary heat  is  still  preserved  to  keep  it  melted. 
There  it  is  treated  with  resinous  or  fatty  matters 
in  a  state  of  combustion,  which  has  the  efi*ect  of 
burning  out  many  occasional  impurities,  such  as 
zinc  or  tin,  that  may  have  resisted  the  heat  of  the 
furnace ;  but  more  especially  it  exercises  a  certain 
influence  in  softening  the  lead  ;  from  this  pot  it  is 
finally  cast  into  large  iron-bar  moulds,  and  allowed 
to  cool. 

Much  skill  and    ingenuity  of    treatment    are. 
required  in  the  smelting  and  refining  of  lead-ashes, 
and  in  consequence  there  exist  endless  varieties  and 
modes  of  manipulation  among  diffisrent  smelters. 

The  grand  desideratum  is  soft  lead,  as  softness 
in  this  case  is  equivalent  to  value,  hard  lead  being 
a  most  unsalable  commodity  ;  and  when  the  many 
impurities  lead  may  contain  is  considered,  it  will 
be  seen  that  this  property  is  by  no  means  of  easy 
attainment.  We  have,  however,  seen  different 
specimens  of  bar-lead  produced  in  this  manner,  in 
no  way  inferior,  in  point  of  quality,  to  the  best 
English  bars  in  the  market.  Its  commercial  value 
is  from  205.  to  305.  per  ton  below  the  price  of  new 
pig-lead. 

We  have  more  tangible  grounds  for  arriving  at 
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the  quantity  of  this  article  produced  in  the  country 
than  in  the  preceding  case.  Taking  for  the  basis 
of  our  calculation  the  latest  computation  of  the 
annual  quantity  of  pig-lead  smelted  in  the  country 
at  50,000  tons ;  assuming  it  to  be  in  the  process  of 
manufacture  twice  melted  before  it  is  finally  dis- 
posed of;  and  placing  the  exports  against  the  im- 
ports, together  with  the  very  large  quantity  of  old 
lead  constantly  in  the  market,  we  arrive  at  a  sum 
of  4000  tons  of  lead-ash e^ value  about  25,000/. 
sterling — as  the  annual  produce  of  the  kingdom. 
We  believe  this  to  be  nearly  a  correct  estimate  at 
the  present  moment ;  although,  since  the  extensive 
introduction  of  rolled-lead  in  the  plumbing  trade, 
(almost  superseding  the  old  method  of  casting 
sheet-lead.)  we  have  no  doubt  ihe  aggregate  prod- 
uce of  lead-ashes  will  have  considerably  decreased. 
Twenty  years  ago  we  should  think  the  amount  then 
produced  exceeded  the  quantity  we  have  named  by 
at  least  one  half.  The  greater  portion  of  lead- 
ashes  is  refined  at  Newcastle,  where  several 
eminent  houses  have  their  works.  Indeed,  as  a 
general  rule,  all  lead  manufacturers  refine  their 
own  ashes,  and  therefore  the  smelters  have  only 
comparatively  a  small  share  of  this  article.  One 
individual  in  London,  however,  refines  from  400 
to  500  tons  in  the  year  ;  but  we  are  not  aware  of 
any  other  who  does  business  to  the  same  extent. 

The  proportion  of  pure  metal  obtained  from 
lead-ashes  varies  from  40  to  60  per  cent.  Messrs. 
Campbell,  of  Edinburgh,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  much  information  on  the  subject,  estimate  the 
percentage  of  their  ashes,  which  they  produce  in 
large  quantities  at  their  lead  works  in  Ijcith,  at 
even  a  higher  rate  than  this.  It  is  surprising  how 
closely  this  approximates  to  the  produce  of  the 
sulphuret  of  lead  or  the  galena  of  the  mineralogists, 
(by  far  the  most  ordinary  description  of  lead-ore 
smelted  in  this  country,)  which  is  computed  to 
yield  on  the  average  about  80  per  cent,  of  pure 
metal.  The  dross  obtained  from  Spanish  lead  in 
this  way  is  particularly  rich  in  its  produce.  In 
connection  with  the  lead  trade  are  also  several 
other  commodities  disposed  of  to  smelters — such  as 
tin-ashes,  solder-ashes,  zinc-ashes,  &c.,  all  of 
which  are  neither  more  nor  less  than  oxides  of  their 
different  metals,  produced  in  the  same  way,  and  are 
treated  in  a  precisely  similar  manner  to  that  of  the 
lead-ashes.     ^ 

The  next  department  we  notice,  although  not 
large,  is  by  no^means  unimportant ;  it  consists  of 
refining  typefmmders'  dross,  or  the  oxide  formed 
on  the  surface  of  the  type-metal,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  on  lead.  This  is  decidedly  the  hardest  part 
of  the  smelting  trade;  and  to  refine  the  dross 
properly,  a  smelter  of  first-class  capability  is 
required.  It  is  not  only  difficult  to  wash,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  smelt,  without  losing  the  most  valuable 
component  of  the  alloy — namely,  the  antimony. 
The  process,  besides,  is  injurious  to  the  workmen. 
The  ant?tnony  (in  combination  with  lead,  consti- 
tuting type-metal)  is  volatilized  to  a  certain  extent 
by  the  intense  heat  to  which  it  is  subjected  ;  and 
whenever  the  furnace-doors  are  taken  off,  or,  more 
especially  in  the  second  process  of  refining,  it 
escapes  in  a  state  of  impalpable  oxide,  impregnating 
the  atmosphere  with  that  peculiar  antimonious  acid 
which  forms  the  basis  of  the  well-known  and 
exceedingly  powerful  tartar-emetic.  Severe  vom- 
iting, and  even  spitting  of  blood,  followed  by  a 
protracted  debility  of  the  organs  of  the  chest,  we 


have  known  to  result  from  a  large  melting  of  type- 
metal. 

Regarding  the  produce  of  this  dross  we  can 
hardly  offer  a  definite  idea,  the  percentage  of 
tnetal  obtained  is  so  very  variable  both  in  its  quantity 
and  quality.  Even  the  best  description  of  smelted 
type-metal  is  altogether  unsuited  to  the  purpose  of 
casting  types,  and  is  for  the  most  part  used  for 
quadrats  and  spaces — that  is,  the  small  slips  of 
metal  necessary  to  bind  a  column  or  page  of  type 
together,  and  which  may  be  composed  of  an  indif- 
ferent alloy.  Its  market-price  varies  from  14/.  to 
20/.  per  ton,  though  in  some  cases,  if  the  quality 
be  very  superior,  it  will  realize  more. 

The  last  notice  on  our  list  is  that  in  connection 
with  the  dockyards,  or,  more  properly  speaking, 
that  department  of  shipbuilding  which  comprehends 
the  copper-fastening  of  new,  or  the  re-coppering  of 
old  vessels.  In  the  course  of  this  operation,  and 
more  especially  in  a  repair  of  this  latter  descrip- 
tion, old  copper  nails,  stray  pieces  of  bolt  and  sheet 
copper,  with  other  parings  of  a  similar  nature,  are 
lost  among  the  chips,  or  in  the  bottom  of  the  dock. 
These  chips  are  sold  at  an  almost  nominal  price,  as 
rubbish,  to  the  smelters,  who  cart  them  away  often 
in  large  quantities,  burn  the  chips  out,  then  wash 
and  smelt  the  remainder,  if  necessary,  in  the 
ordinary  manner.  This  is  considered  to  be  the 
most  profitable  branch  in  the  smelting  trade,  (it  is 
undoubtedly  the  least  scientific,)  but  of  course  is 
only  peculiar  to  large  seaport  towns  where  ship- 
building flourishes.  The  government  dockyards 
furnish  also  different  descriptions  of  refuse  from  the 
various  trades  they  may  comprehend,  as  brass  and 
copper-founders,  and  such  like. 

Throughout  the  whole  process  we  have  attempted 
to  describe,  it  will  be  observed  there  exists  a  close 
analogy  with  the  smelting  of  ores,  whether  re- 

f:arded  in  its  mode  of  treatment  or  in  its  produce, 
ndeed,  from  their  striking  similarity,  and  difference 
only  in  degree,  we  think  dirt-washing  fairly 
entitled  to  be  considered  as  a  legitimate,  although 
inferior,  branch  of  the  smelting  business  of  the 
country. 

We  wish  to  make  a  single  observation  with 
regard  to  the  trade  in  a  social  point  of  view.  The 
smelters  are  considered  at  this  moment  by  the  par- 
ties they  deal  with — such  as  brassfoonders — as  a 
class  of  persons  essentially  disreputable.  In  Lon- 
don and  the  provincial  towns  of  England,  they  are 
invariably  styled  and  known  by  the  term  of  "  dirt- 
washers  ;''  and  in  Scotland  they  are  generally 
associated  in  idea  with  dealers  in  old  metal  ques- 
tionably obtained.  One  rather  eminent  founding 
house  in  Edinburgh  habitually  prevents  any  com- 
munication between  the  sellers  and  buyers,  by 
shovelling  their  ashes,  to  the  extent  perhaps  of 
twenty  tons,  through  a  hole  in  their  back-door ; 
and  the  reason  assigned  for  this  extraordinary  mode 
of  procedure,  was  the  discovery  they  once  made  of 
an  attempt  at  bribing  their  casters  to  put  metal  in 
the  ashes.  As  an  invariable  rule,  the  smelters  are 
required  to  pay  cash  for  the  stuff,  and  this  very 
often  in  advance  for  a  year.  Such  treatment,  it 
seems  obvious,  can  result  only  from  the  ignorance 
and  bad  reputation  of  the  men  who  originated  the 
trade  ;  but  we  have  reason  to  know  that  it  has  now 
to  a  great  extent  passed  into  quite  different  hands. 
Not  one  in  a  dozen  of  the  trade  as  it  exists  at 
present  were  regularly  bred  to  it ;  and  most  of  the 
master-smelters  we  know  were  led  into  it  by  the 
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extravagant  misrepreflentations  they  had  received  of 
its  profits.  The  mysteries  of  dirt-washing,  how- 
ever, are  now  at  an  end ;  and  its  professors  may 
henceforward  lay  aside  the  cunning  pretexts  on 
which  some  of  them  purchase  their  materials.  It 
is  now  pretty  widely  understood,  we  believe,  that 
metallic  ashes  are  not  rubbish  any  more  than  rags ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who  sell  such 
refuse  must  be  convinced  that  they  receive  a  fair 
price  for  their  commodity. 

Let  us  add,  however,  that  we  wish  to  throw  no 
stigma  upon  the  dirt-washers  as  a  body.  We 
know  many  honest,  upright,  and  by  no  means  unin- 
telligent persons  who  follow  the  trade — who  possess 
B  practical  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  relations 
of  metals  far  exceeding  that  of  the  artificers  from 
whom  they  purchase — who  have  enjoyed  some 
ourious  experiences,  moreover,  in  human  nature  in 
the  course  of  their  singular  dealings — and  who,  it 
may  be  supposed,  feel  not  a  little  sore  at  their  very 
existence  being  so  contemptuously  ignored.  On 
the  whole  we  shall  not  be  sorry  if  our  little  expos^ 
of  the  principles  of  metal-refining  should  have  the 
eflect  of  freeing  the  trade  from  whatever  is  occult 
and  mysterious  in  its  character,  and  raising  it  to  a 
xespectable,  as  it  now  seems  to  be  an  indispensable, 
branch  of  the  national  industry. 


From  the  Examiner. 

Memorials  of  the  Empire  of  Japan.  Edited,  with 
Notes,  by  Thomas  Kundall.  Printed  for  the 
Hakluyt  Society. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  publications  of 
the  Hakluyt  Society.  It  contains  an  account  of  all 
that  is  accurately  known  of  one  of  the  greatest,  and 
altogether  the  most  singular  empire  that  has  ever 
existed.  Although  the  people  of  Japan  form  a 
large  portion  of  the  population  of  the  globe,  in  so 
far  as  concerns  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  mankind, 
they  are  little  more  than  if  they  were  the  inhabitants 
of  another  planet.  Two  nations  only,  the  Dutch 
and  the  Chinese,  are  permitted  a  limited  access  to 
their  shores ;  and  for  themselves  to  quit  them  is  by 
law  a  capital  offence.  This  isolation  has  now  been 
persevered  in  for  two  whole  centuries.  For  any 
authentic  information  respecting  Japan  we  have  to 
refer  to  ancient  writers,  the  best  of  whom  is  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  old,  which  is  pretty  nearly  the  same 
thing  as  if  we  were  obliged  to  draw  our  knowledge 
of  India  from  Jao  de  Barros,  or  of  the  Philippines 
from  Pigafetta.  The  present  volume  consists  of  a 
description  of  Japan  from  the  Harleian  MSS.,  as 
old  as  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  most  graphic  and 
faithful;  six  iettera  of  William  Adams,  a  most 
original  character ;  and  a  judicious  preface,  appen- 
dix, and  annotations  by  the  editor. 

The  Japanese  empire  consists  of  one  very  large 
island,  and  three  of  considerable  size,  containing 
between  them  an  area  of  about  twice  the  extent  of 
Great  Britain,  with  many  small  isles,  so  that  the 
natives  say  the  whole  group  numbera  1,000,  which 
means,  however,  no  more  than  that  they  are  almost 
innumerable.  "Japonia,"  (says  the  old  anony- 
mous writer  whose  account  of  Japan  is  contained 
in  the  volume  before  us,)  **  may  be  said  to  be,  as  It 
were,  a  bo<iye  of  many  and  sundry  Uandes,  of  all 
sorts  of  bignesse ;  which  lies,  as  they  are  separated 
in  situation  from  the  rest  of  the  whole  worlde,  so 
are  they,  in  like  manner,  inhabited  of  people,  most 
different  from  all  others,  both  for  maoen  and  cus- 
tomes." 

The  Japanese  islands  lie  between  the  same  north 


latitudes  as  Spain  and  Italy,  bnt  come  within  the 
limits  infested  by  the  violent  and  dangerous  hurri- 
canes of  the  China  Sea.  The  land  is  mountainous, 
abounds  in  volcanoes,  and  is  very  subject  to  earth- 
quakes. **  In  these  Isles,''  (says  the  same  writer 
whom  we  have  just  quoted,)  "  the  sommer  is  very 
bote  and  burnynge,  and  the  winter  extreme  coulde. 
Yet  is  the  climate  temperate  and  healthie,  not  much 
pestred  with  infectious  or  obnoxious  ayres;  but 
very  subject  to  fierce  windes,  tempestuous  stormes, 
and  terrible  earthquakes,  insomuch  that  both  ships 
in  the  harbor  have  been  oversete,  and  driven  ashore 
by  the  furie  of  the  one,  and  houses  on  the  land  dis- 
ioynted  and  shaken  to  pieces  by  the  fearful  trem- 
bling of  the  other.'* 

Many  of  the  low  valleys  are  eminently  fertile, 
and  those  fertile  portions  of  the  country  are  very 
populous.  Of  the  total  population  of  the  empire, 
however,  no  account  has  ever  been  rendered  by  any 
European  writer,  although  a  yearly  census  appeara 
to  be  taken  by  the  government.  If  as  densely- 
peopled  as  China,  it  ought  to  amount  to  37,000,000. 
As,  however,  the  civil  polity  of  Japan,  and  the  in- 
dustry and  ingenuity  arising  from  it,  are  greatly 
below  those  of  China,  wh^'e  the  fertility  of  its 
territory  is  much  inferior,  so  ^arge  a  number  is  not 
likely ;  and  perhaps  if  we  take  the  average  density 
of  its  population  at  150  to  the  square  mile,  which 
would  give  a  population  of  24,000,000,  we  shall 
be  nearer  the  mark.  The  population  accumulated 
in  some  of  the  cities  appeara  to  be  very  great.  Our 
early  writera  give  that  of  two  or  three  of  them  as 
being  equal  to  that  of  the  London  of  the  reign  of 
James  I ;  and  Kcempfer,  in  1690,  gave  the  actual 
census  of  Miaco,  the  ecclesiastical  capital,  at 
529,726,  of  which  52,169  were  priests,  being  nearly 
ten  in  a  hundred  of  the  whole — a  proportion  of 
sturdy  beggara,  for  they  live  on  charity,  which 
would  certainly  not  be  found  among  the  more  civil- 
ized and  industrious  Chinese. 

The  most  favorable  exercise  of  Japanese  skill 
and  industry  is  exhibited  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  and  chiefly  in  the  shape  of  drainage,  embank- 
ing, and  irrigation.  The  grains  and  fruits  culti- 
vated are,  generally,  the  same  as  those  of  temperate 
Europe.  The  first  consist  of  barley,  the  common 
food  of  cattle,  of  wheat  in  very  little  estimation, 
and  of  rice,  which  is  the  chief  food  of  the  people, 
with  several  pulses.  Rye  and  oats  are  unknown, 
nor  do  we  fincl  any  mention  made  of  maize.  Tobacco 
seems  to  have  been  introduced  by  Europeans  in  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century;  and  the 
reigning  Emperor  of  Japan,  like  his  contemporary, 
of  India,  published  edicts  against  its  use,  in  the 
same  spirit  wherein  the  cotemporary  of  both,  our 
James  the  Firat,  blew  his  celebrated  counterblast. 
The  harmless  weed  has  survived  by  more  than  two 
centuries  the  three  silly  monarchs,  and  brings  into 
the  treasury  of  the  successor  of  one  of  them  the 
sum  of  5,000,000/.  annually.  The  cotton  plant  is 
extensively  cuhivated  in  the  southern  provinces, 
and  the  tea-shrub  is  also  largely  cultivated,  but  in 
a  careless  and  slovenly  manner,  so  as  to  yield  a 
produce,  very  inferior  in  all  respects  to  Uiat  of 
China.  The  domesticated  animals  of  the  Japanese 
are  the  ox,  the  buffalo,  the  horse,  the  hog,  the 
common  fowl,  and  the  duck.  The  three  last  only 
are  used  for  food,  and  the  horse  is  confined  to  the 
saddle. 

Two  centuries*  experience  attests  that  the  Japan- 
ese can  live,  or  at  least  are  content  to  live,  without 
foreign  trade.  When  they  did  possess  it,  the 
foreign  commodities  which  found  a  market  with 
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tbem  were  iTory,  sapan-wood,  pepper,  cloves,  steel, 
lead,  cannon,  silk  and  cotton  ffoods  of  India,  and 
English  broadcloth.  The  market  for  all  these  was 
irery  limited ;  but,  it  appears  to  us  very  clearly,  for 
DO  ether  reason  than  that  they  were  offered  at 
enormous  prices,  which  disabled  the  purchasers 
from  buying.  Thus,  the  price  of  pig-lead,  which 
is  DOW  in  our  market  worth  no  more  thaii  17/.  a 
ton,  4s  complained  of  as  ruinously  low  at  27/., 
whereas  pepper  is  thought  not  remunerating  under 
a  shilling  a  pound,  while  in  the  London  market, 
after  being  conveyed  four  times  as  far  as  Japan  is 
from  the  source  of  production,  it  is,  just  now,  sold 
for  one  fourth  part  of  that  price. 

The  staple  articles  exported  from  Japan  by  the 
Portuguese,  'Spaniards,  and  Dutch,  were  copper, 
gold  and  silver.  In  the  beginning  of  their  trade 
Uie  Dutch,  it  appears,  exported  annually,  on  the 
average  of  thirty  years,  600,000/.  worth  of  ^old, 
and  450,000/.  worth  of  silver,  while  in  a  single 
year,  of  the  two  precious  metals  together,  the 
amount  was  no  less  than  1,150,000/.  But  the 
Japanese  entertain  the  same  horror  of  losing  their 
wealth  by  the  abstraction  of  the  precious  metals 
which  the  Chinese  do,  and  which  we  ourselves, 
under  the  influence  of  a  ridiculous  theory,  did  a 
irery  few  years  ago.  Copper  of  very  fine  quality, 
cast  in  little  ingots,  much  resembling  in  form,  and 
somewhat  in  color  also,  sticks  of  red  sealing-wax, 
is  the  only  staple  article  now  allowed  to  be  ex- 
ported by  the  Dutch  or  Chinese.  The  former  had, 
at  one  time,  exported  it  to  the  extent  of  from  300 
to  400  tons  a  year.  The  metals  which  abound  in 
the  Japanese  empire  are  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron, 
and  tin.  Of  the  latter,  old  William  Adams,  to 
whom  we  shall  presently  refer,  says,  *'  Tin  as  good 
and  cheep  heer  as  in  Ingland."  Among  the  articles 
which  may  possibly  be  exported  from  Japan,  in  the 
event  of  a  fair  tr^e  being  ever  established  with  it, 
is  cotton  wool,  and  possibly  also  hemp  and  some 
other  textile  materials. 

European  nations  have  never  .made  so  contempt- 
ible an  exhibition  on  any  foreign  theatre  of  adven- 
ture as  Japan.  Instead  of  being  met  here,  as  in 
the  countries  between  the  tropics,  by  timid  popula- 
tions, or,  as  in  North  America,  by  savages  who 
retired  before  them  like  the  wild  beasts  of  the 
forest,  they  were  encountered  by  a  resolute  and 
tolerably  civilized  people,  with  the  inclination  and 
the  means  to  resist.  The  Portuguese  were  the 
first  European  people  that  arrived  in  Japan  forty- 
four  years  after  crossing  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
The  Spaniards  soon  followed,  and  both  were  re- 
lived by  the  Japanese,  seemingly  a  volatile  people 
and  fond  of  novelties,  as  Csesar  said  of  the  Gauls, 
with  open  arms.  They  were  allowed  to  propagate 
their  religion  without  impediment  or  restraint. 
The  fact  is,  the  Japanese  government  was  utterly 
indifferent  to  religious  doctrines,  rites,  or  practices, 
as  long  as  religion  forbore  to  meddle  in  affairs  of 
state,  and  did  not  endanger  the  public  tranquillity, 
and  its  own  existence.  No  less  a  person  than  the 
Governor-General  of  the  Philippines,  who  had  been 
shipwrecked  in  Japan  on  his  return  to  Spain,  tells 
the  following  anecdote,  highly  illustrative  of  the 
ordinary  toleration  of  the  Japanese  government  in 
matters  of  religion. 

There  are  no  less  than  thirty-five  different  sects  of 
religions  in  Japan.  Some  deny  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  others  acknowledge  divers  gods,  and  oUiers 
adore  the  elements.  All  are  tolerated.  The  bonns 
of  all  the  sects  having  oonourred  in  a  request  to  the 
emperor  that  he  would  expel  oar  monks  from  Japan, 


the  prince,  troubled  with  their  importunities,  mquired 
how  many  different  religions  there  were  in  Japan  ? 
"Thirty-five,"  was  the  reply.  "WeU,"  said  he, 
"where  thirty-five  sects  can  be  tolerated,  we  can 
easily  bear  with  thirty-six ;  leave  the  strangers  in 
peace." 

For  near  fifly  years  the  Portuguese  and  Span- 
iards propagated  Christianity  with  a  success  un- 
known in  any  other  part  of  the  East ;  but  in  1587, 
we  find  the  first  symptoms  of  displeasure  expressed 
by  the  most  able,  enlightened,  and  tolerant  of  the 
sovereigns  of  Japan,  laico  Sama,  who  despatched 
in  rapid  succession  two  commissioners  to  the  Vice- 
Provincial  of  the  Portuguese,  demanding  an  expla- 
nation and  answer  to  the  following  five  demands : 

1.  Why  he  and  his  associates  forced  their  creed  on 
the  subjects  of  the  empire  ?  2.  Why  they  incited  their 
disciples  to  destroy  the  national  temples?  8.  Why 
they  persecuted  the  bonzes,  {native  priests  of  £udiU 
ha)  ?  4.  Why  they,  and  the  rest  of  their  nation, 
used  for  food  animals  useful  for  man,  such  as  oxen 
and  cows  ?  Finallv,  why  they  permitted  the  mer- 
chants of  their  nation  to  traffic  in  his  subjects,  and 
carry  them  away  as  slaves  to  the  Indies  ? 

It  is  certain,  from  the  nature  of  these  changes, 
that  the  Christian  priests  had  been  insolent,  over- 
weening, and  refractory,  and  that  their  conduct  waa 
already  deemed  dangerous.  It  may  be  remarked 
that  at  the  moment  when  this  was  passing  in  Japan, 
both  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  were  under  the 
rule  of  the  moat  bigoted,  intolerant,  and  persecuting 
of  European  sovereigns,  Philip  II.  One  charge 
alone  of  the  Japanese  monarch  wears  a  somewhat 
ludicrous  and  trivial  aspect,  especially  to  an  Eng- 
lishman^^the  using  the  flesh  of  oxen  and  cows  for 
food,  or,  in  other  words,  **  the  eating  of  beef;"  yet 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  prohibition  to  slay  kme 
is  maintained  on  more  rational  grounds  by  the 
Japanese  than  by  the  Hindoos.  The  answer  of  the 
vice-provincial  was  not  very  satisfactory.  He  ad- 
mits the  destruction  of  the  heathen  temples,  but 
pleads  that  the  missionaries  could  not  control  the 
holy  zeal  of  the  native  converts.  He  admits  the 
carrying  off  to  foreign  lands,  in  slavery,  the  subjects 
of  the  emperor  ;  but  pleads  that  this  was  the  work 
of  the  Spanish  and  rortuguese  traders,  and  not  of 
the  priests.  Still  the  Christian  priests  and  their 
converts  were  treated  with  comparative  moderation , 
yet  strictly  watched.  The  Portuguese  Governor 
of  Goa  remonstrated  by  letter,  and  the  Spanish 
Governor  of  the  Philippines  sent  envoys  to  Japan 
for  the  same  purpose.  In  conversation  with  these 
envoys  the  emperor  justified  the  proceedings  he  had 
adopted  with  regard  to  the  fathers,  stating  that*« 

The  priests  firom  Europe  had  traversed  the  country 
accompanied  by  large  bands  of  disorderly  persons,  to 
the  destruction  of  peace  and  good  order,  and  in  viola 
tion  of  the  law  ;  &at  they  ^d  endeavored  to  seduce 
his  subjects  fh>m  their  allegiance;  and  that  they 
made  no  secret  of  thar  design  to  effect  the  conquest 
of  the  country,  as  had  been  Uie  case  in  the  Philippines. 
The  emperor  then  made  the  fbllowing  pertinent  obser- 
vations :  **  Conceive  yourself  in  my  position,  the  ruler 
of  a  great  empire  ;  and  suppose  certain  of  my  subjects 
should  find  their  way  into  your  possessions,  on  the 
pretence  of  teaching  the  doctrines  of  Dsin.  If  you 
should  discover  their  assumed  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
religion  to  be  a  mere  mask  for  ambitious  projects  ; 
that  their  real  object  was  to  make  themselves  masters 
of  your  dominions,  would  you  not  treat  them  as  trai- 
tors to  the  state  ?  I  hold  the  Fathers  to  be  traitors 
to  my  state  ;  and  as  such  I  do  treat  them." 

For  fifly  years  more,  with  partial  prosecutions 
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and  restraints,  Christianity  was  allowed  to  be 
propagated  in  Japan ;  but  eventually,  under  the 
successor  of  Taico  Sama,  a  roost  direful  persecu- 
tion of  the  Christians  commenced,  and  in  1637 
came  the  end.  In  the  words  of  Koemfer,  *'  Japan 
was  shut  up."  All  European  residents  in  the  em- 
pire, with  the  exception  of  the  Dutch,  were  ex- 
pelled ;  a  price  was  set  on  Christians  generally, 
and  on  priests  particularly ;  the  promulgation  of 
Christianity  was  prohibited ;  and  all  natives,  if 
they  quitted  the  country,  were  prohibited  from  re- 
turning on  pain  of  death.  It  is  very  certain  that 
the  Christians  were  persecuted  not  as  religionists, 
but  as  rebels.  The  jealousies  of  the  Portuguese 
and  Spaniards  towards  each  other  contributed  to 
the  overthrow  of  both ;  and  the  Dutch,  who  had  at 
this  time,  been  near  thirty  years  in  the  country,  had 
a  good  opportunity,  and  availed  themselves  of  it,  to 
punish  their  old  persecutors  in  Europe. 

The  Dutch  arrived  in  Japan  about  the  year  1600, 
and  there  they  have  continued  ever  since;  their 
trade  reduced,  from  time  to  time,  from  unlimited 
shipping  and  capital  to  two  ships  and  a  capital  of 
72,000/.  a  year;  while,  from  being  allowed  to 
range  over  the  empire,  they  are  now  imprisoned  in 
a  little  barricaded  islet  of  about  1,600  feet  in  length 
and  the  same  in  breadth.  Their  first  factory  was 
at  Firando,  and  from  thence  they  were  removed  to 
their  present  virtual  imprisonment  at  Nangasaki. 
The  Japanese  government,  at  the  time  of  this  re- 
moval, was  evidently  alarmed  at  the  position  of  the 
Dutch,  although  probably  without  any  good  reason. 
The  emperor,  therefore,  sent  a  commissioner  to 
Firando,  who  required  them  to  attend  before  him. 
His  lecture  is  a  curiosity  worth  quoting.  After 
comparing  the  creeds  of  the  Portuguese  and  Dutch, 
he  pronounced  them  to  be  essentially  the  same,  and 
then  proceeded  as  follows : 

In  former  times  it  was  well  known  to  us,  that  you 
both  served  Christ,  but  on  account  of  the  bitter  enmi- 
ty you  ever  bore  each  other,  we  imagined  there  were 
two  Christs.  Now,  however,  the  emperor  is  assured 
to  the  contrary.  Now  he  knows  you  both  serve  one 
and  the  same  Christ.  From  any  indication  of  serving 
him  you  must  for  the  future  forbear.  Moreover,  on 
certain  buildings  you  have  newly  erected,  there  is  a 
date  carved  ;  which  is  reckoned  from  the  birth  of 
Christ  These  buildings  you  must  raze  to  the  ground, 
presently. 

The  English  arrived  in  Japan  in  1613,  and  quit- 
ted it  in  1623,  so  that  their  whole  experience  of 
that  empire  was  but  of  ten  years'  duration.  Fifty 
years  after,  they  attempted,  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Second,  to  renew  their  intercourse,  but  were 
baffled  by  the  Dutch,  who  represented  their  king 
as  having  for  wife  a  countrywoman  of  the  rebels 
who  had  so  recently  endangered  the  empire ;  and 
this  is  supposed  to  have  been  sufficient  to  defeat 
the  scheme  of  a  renewed  intercourse.  Both  their 
first  mission  under  James  the  First,  and  their  last 
under  the  Merry  Monarch,  were  received  in  a  very 
friendly  and  hospitable  manner  by  the  Japanese 
court;  but  it  seems  to  us  that  our  countrymen 
were,  at  the  moment,  wholly  unequal  to  the  con- 
duct of  so  distant  and  precarious  a  branch  of  trade, 
which  even  the  Portuguese  and  Dutch,  with  am- 
pler means,  only  carried  on  because  they  enjoyed 
each  in  their  time  an  exclusive  monopoly  of  it. 
The  first  English  ship  brought  an  ill-assorted  cargo, 
and  returned  without  any  cargo  at  all.  The  Japan- 
ese appear  at  one  time  to  have  had  rather  a  strange 
and  fanciful  opinion  of  the  English,  not  perhaps  in 


all  respects,  however,  besido  the  truth.  It  is  given 
by  Captain  Saris,  the  agent,  or,  as  he  is  queerly 
called,  '*  the  General,*'  of  the  Hon.  Company  of 
Merchants,  writing  in  the  following  words : 

The  twentie  ninth,  (of  June,  1618,)  a  Soma  or 
lunke  of  the  Flemmings  arriued  at  Langasaque^ 
from  Syaniy  laden  with  Brasill  wood  and  skins  of  all 
sorts,  wherein  it  was  said  that  there  were  Englishmen^ 
but  proued  to  be  Flemmingg.  For  that  before  our 
comming,  they  passed  generally  by  the  name  of  Eng- 
lishmen ;  for  our  English  Nation  hath  been  long 
known  by  report  among  them,  but  much  scandalled 
by  the  PortugaU  lesuites,  as  pyrats  and  rovers  upon 
the  seas  ;  so  that  the  naturals  haue  a  song  which  they 
call  the  English  Crofonia,  shewing  how  the  English 
doe  take  the  Spanish  ships,  which  they  (singing)  doe 
act  likewise  in  gesture  with  their  Cattans  by  their 
sides,  with  which  song  and  acting,  they  terrific  and 
skare  their  children,  as  the  French  sometimes  did 
theirs  with  the  name  of  the  Lord  Talhot, 

It  is  remarkable  that  both  the  English  and  Dutch 
trade  in  Japan  were  established  chiefly  through  the 
influence  of  an  Englishman,  whose  four  letters 
rendering  an  account  of  himself  and  of  Japan  form 
an  interesting  portion  of  the  present  publication  of 
the  Haklnyt  Society.  William  Adams  was  a  na- 
tive of  Gillingharo,  in  Kent,  and  served  a  twelve 
years*  apprenticeship  to  a  shipowner  of  Limehouse. 
He  acted  aflerwards  as  pilot  in  one  of  the  ships  of 
the  Royal  Navy,  and  in  the  same  capacity  served 
the  Dutch  in  their  first  adventure  to  Japan.  Here 
his  merit  attracted  the  notice  of  the  emperor,  with 
whom  he  became  a  great  favorite,  having  access  to 
him  when  it  was  often  denied  to  his  highest  minis- 
ters. Possessed  of  this  influence,  he  invited  bis 
countrymen  to  trade  with  Japan,  and  it  was  his  in- 
fluence which  secured  to  them  a  friendly  reception. 
The  emperor  conferred  on  hiiti  and  his  heirs  for- 
ever a  lordship  of  one  hundred  farms,  and  many 
vassals.  Singularly  contrasted  with  the  liberality 
of  the  Japanese  monarch  is  the  strange  haggling  of 
the  E.  India  Company,  now  the  masters  of  a  revenue 
of  20,000,000/.  a  year,  about  an  advance  of  20/. 
which  they  had  made  to  the  wife  and  children  of 
Adams  in  England  !  This  man,  of  low  origin  and 
rough  education,  was  unquestionably  a  person  of 
original  character  and  true  merit.  He  died  in 
Japan,  after  a  residence  there  of  twenty  years ;  and 
his  will,  transmitted  to  England,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  archives  of  the  India  House,  in  the  Japanese 
language. 

As  a  fair  example  of  the  present  publication  of 
the  Hakluyt  Society,  we  shall  give  a  specimen 
from  the  first  essay  in  the  volume,  which  is  printed 
from  the  Harleian  manuscripts,  and  entitled  A  De- 
scription  of  the  Kingdom  of  Japonia, 

The  inhabitantes  shew  a  notable  witte,  and  an  in- 
credible pacience  in  suSeringe,  labour,  and  sorowes. 
They  take  greate  and  diligent  care  lest,  either  in 
worde  or  deede,  they  ahouldo  ehewe  either  feare,  or 
dulness  of  mynde,  and  lest  they  should  make  any 
man  (whomsoever  he  be)  partaker  of  their  trowbles 
and  wantes.  They  covet  exccedinglye  honor  and 
prayse  ;  and  povertie  with  them  bringeth  no  dammage 
to  the  nobilitie  of  bloude.  They  sutt'er  not  the  least 
iniurie  in  the  world  to  pa8S  vnrevenged.  For  gravitie 
and  curtesie  tlioy  gyve  not  place  to  the  Spainardes. 
They  are  generally  affable  and  full  of  compliments. 
They  are  very  punctuall  in  the  entertayning  of 
strangers,  of  wh  \m  they  will  curiously  inquyre  even 
trifles  of  forreyne  people,  as  of  their  maners,  and  such 
like  thinges.  They  will  as  soone  lose  a  limbc  as  omit 
one  ceremonie  in  welcoming  a  friend.    They  use  to  give 
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snd  receive  the  eap  at  one  tbe  other  hands,  and 
before  the  master  of  the  house  begins  to  drinke,  hee 
will  pro£fer  the  cup  to  every  one  of  his  guests,  making 
shew  to  have  them  to  begin.  Fish,  rootes,  and  rice, 
are  their  common  junkets,  and  if  they  chance  to  kill 
a  hen,  ducke,  or  pigge,  which  is  but  seldome,  they 
will  not  like  churles  eat  it  alone  ;  but  their  fHendes 
shall  be  surely  partakers  of  it.  The  most  pqrte  of 
them  that  dwell  in  cyties  can  write  and  read.  They 
only  studie  martiaU  feates  and  are  delighted  in  armes. 
They  are  far  fh>m  all  avarice,  and  for  that  cause  detest 
^th  dice  and  all  other  playe  which  is  for  gayne. 

The  people  be  fayre  and  verye  comely  of  shape. 
The  marchantes,  sithoughe  very  riche  and  wealthye, 
yet  nothing  accompted  of  there ;  those  that  are  of 
nobilitie  are  greately  esteemed  althoughe  they  be 
never  so  poore.  Both  men  and  women  goe  bareh«ided 
without  any  difference,  both  in  the  simne  and  rayne. 
They  washe  theyre  yonge  children  in  rivers  as  soneas 
they  are  borne,  and  when  they  are  weaned  they  are 
taken  out  of  their  mothers  sight,  and  are  exercised  in 
huntinge  and  armes.  When  theyre  children  once 
come  to  fourteene  yeares  oulde,  they  wear  sword  and 
dagger,  and  as  they  be  taught,  do  revenge  the  least 
injurye  that  is  ofired  them. 

They  have  the  samekyndes  of  beastes  that  we  have, 
both  tame  and  wilde,  but  they  seldome  eat  anye  flesh, 
but  that  whieh  is  taken  with  huntinge.  Indeed  they 
delighte  not  much  in  fleshe,  but  they  lyve  for  the  most 
parte  with  hearbes,  fyshe,  barley  and  ryce ;  which 
•thinges  are  their  chiefife  nowrishments.  llieir  ordina- 
rye  drinke  is  water,  and  that  is  made  most  times  hot 
in  the  same  pot  where  they  seeth  their  ryce,  that  so  it 
may^  receive  some  thicknesse  and  substance  from  the 
lyce.  They  have  strong  wine  and  rack  distill'd  of 
ryce,  of  which  they.  wiU  sometimes  drinlie  largely, 
especiaUy  at  their  feasts  and  meetings,  and  being 
moved  to  anger,  or  wrath,  in  the  heate  of  their  drinke, 
you  may  as  soone  perswade  tygres  to  patience  and 
quietnesse  as  them,  so  obstinate  and  wilfuU  they  are 
in  the  furie  of  their  impatience.  As  concernynge 
another  drinke,  they  take  great  delighte  in  water  min- 
gled with  a  certeine  powder  which  is  very  pretiouse, 
which  they  call  Chia. 

Theire  buyldinges  are  for  the  most  parte  of  tymber, 
Ibr  the  mediterranean  countreys  hath  almost  no 
stonne,  and  it  aboundeth  with  trees  verry  fytte  for 
buyldinges,  amongst  which  there  are  cedars  that 
growe  to  a  marvellous  height  and  bignesse.  At  Fal- 
cata  there  is  a  wood  of  pine  trees  neere  about  three 
miles  square,  which  is  all  the  summer  time  swept  and 
kept  80  cleane,  that  you  shall  hardly  see  any  small 
twig,  boughe,  or  leafe,  under  the  trees,  and  the  trees 
Stand  so  close  together,  that  you  may  solace  and 
recreate  yourselfe  there  at  all  houres  of  the  day  with- 
out any  hurt  or  heate  of  the  sunne.  In  the  midst  of 
it  there  is  a  great  pagod,  or  church,  very  richly 
adorned  with  gilded  images,  and  all  sortes  of  curious 
carved  workes.  Tet  they  be  cunninge  workers  in 
stone.  Ozechya,  the  most  famous  castle  that  the 
emperour  hath,  or  that  is  within  the  empire,  is  of  an 
extraordinarie  bignesse,  and  compikssed  round  with 
three  severall  walls.  The  castle  of  £do  is  likewise 
walled  and  moated,  having  some  few  ordnance  on  it. 
At  Crates  and  Falcata  there  are  likewise  castles,  both 
walled  and  moated  ;  the  circumference  of  each  of  them 
beinge  neere  about  two  miles.  The  chiefe  noblemen 
of  those  kyngdomes  have  houses  within  the  castle 
walls  to  come  and  live  there,  either  at  the  king's  or 
their  own  pleasures.  Within  each  of  those  castles 
there  is  a  storehouse  kept  ordinarily  fUU  of  ryce, 
which  may  serve  for  their  provision  at  all  occasions 
and  needs. 

Every  one  may  change  his  name  three  times  ;  when 
he  is  a  childe ;  when  he  is  a  young  man  ;  and  when 
he  is  onld.  Some  change  their  names  more  often. 
Every  one  as  he  pleaseth  may  make  choyce  of  his 
owne  name  ;  and  th^  are  commonly  named  eithe^  by 
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the  king,  or  else  by  some  noble  or  great  man  with 
whom  they  are  chiefly  in  &vor.  They  have  the  use 
of  writing  and  printing,  and  have  had,  the  space  of 
many  years  ;  no  man  knowes  certeinely  how  long. 
They  have  seven  sorts  of  letters,  each  single  letter 
serving  for  a  word,  and  many  of  them  in  their 
placing  serve  for  six  or  seven,  and  each  alphabet 
hath  eight  and  Ibrtie  letters  ;  and  yet  with  all  these 
letters  they  have  not  the  true  pronunciation  of  h,  b,  t, 
and  some  other  letters. 

They  observe  no  Sabbath,  but  certeine  Paste  Dayes, 
according  to  the  moone— as  the  first  of  the  moone,  the 
16,  or  28.  On  these  dayes  they  goe  to  the  church,  and 
visit  the  sepulchres  of  the  dead.  The  ninth  day  of 
the  moone  throughout  the  year  they  hold  for  ac- 
cursed ;  and  therefore  on  that  daye  will  not  begin,  or 
undertake,  any  worke  of  consequence  or  importance. 
They  strictly  observe  a  &ste  on  that  day  of  the  moneth 
on  which  their  father  or  mother  died  ;  which  they  doe 
so  precisely  keepe,  that  they  will  not  touch  or  eate 
anything  that  hath  blood. 

This  is  the  fair  side  of  the  Japanese  character,  \ 
but  there  is  also  a  very  dark  one.  There  is  no  | 
country  pretending  to  civilization  in  which  life  is 
held  so  cheap  by  the  lawgiver  as  in  Japan,  and  no 
country  in  which  the  sufferer  undergoes  death  with 
so  complete  a  sang  froid.  Executions,  and  some 
for  very  venial  offences,  are  frequent;  and  they 
are  accoinpanieJ  by  details  of  cold  ferocity  which 
would  be  incredible,  were  they  not  well  authenti- 
cated. The  writers  in  the  present  collection  bear 
testimony  to  this  effect,  and  their  statements  are 
confirmed  by  Kcempfer  and  Thunberg.  The 
anonymous  author  of  the  Harleian  manuscript  gives 
the  following  account  of  the  Japanese  laws : 

The  lawes  are  very  strict  and  ftiU  of  severitie, 
afibrdinge  no  other  kinde  of  punishment,  but  either 
death,  or  banishment.  Murtner,  theft,  treason,  or 
the  violation  of  any  of  the  emperour's  proclamations  or 
edicts,  are  punished  with  death  ;  so  is  adulterie  also, 
if  it  be  knowne,  and  the  parties  pursued  ;  but  the 
devill,  their  master  in  those  actions,  hath  taught 
them  such  cleanly  conveyances,  that  seldom,  or  never, 
are  they  apprehended.  They  proceed  both  in  contro- 
versies and  criminal  causes  according  to  the  verdict 
of  the  produced  witnessed,  and,  the  sentence  being 
once  past,  they  will  not  revoke  or  mitigate  the  severi- 
tie  of  it  ;  but  if  the  parties  attached  have  deserved 
death,  they  shall  surely  have  it  And  for  the  maner. 
They  are  eyther  beheaded,  or  crucified.  He  kneels 
down  on  his  knees,  and  then  comes  the  executioner 
behinde  him  and  cuts  off  his  head  with  a  catan,  or 
theyre  countrie  sword  ;  and,  his  head  beinge  off, 
the  young  cavaliers  trie  their  weapons  on  his  limbes, 
and  prove  whether  they  can  cut  off  an  arme  or  lege 
at  one  blowe.  The  other  have  their  armes  and  leges 
spread  abroad  on  a  crosse  ;  which  done,  they  set  the 
crosse  upright  in  the  ground,  and  then  comes  one  either 
with  a  lance,  or  speare,  and  runnes  the  partie  through 
the  bodie.  There  he  hangs  untill  he  rots  off ;  no  man 
being  su&ed  to  take  him  downe. 

Captain  Saris,  the  envoy  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, who  could  have  known  nothing  of  what  his 
predecessor  had  written,  confirms  his  account  as 
follows : 

The  eighth,  (of  July,  1618,)  three  laponians  were 
executed,  viz.,  two  men,  and  one  woman  ;  the  cause 
this  ;  the  woman  none  of  the  honestest  (her  husband 
being  trauelled  firom  home)  had  appointed  these  two 
their  seuerall  houres  to  repair  vnto  her.  The  latter 
man  not  knowing  of  the  former,  and  thinking  the 
time  too  long,  comming  in  before  the  houre  appointed, 
found  the  &*st  man  with  her  already,  and  enraged 
thereat,  he  whipt  out  his  cattan,  and  wounded  both 
of  them  very  sorely,  hauing  very  neere  hewne  the 
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ehine  of  the  mans  buck  in  twa  Bat  as  well  as  he 
might  hee  cleared  himselfe  of  the  woman  and  recouer- 
ing  his  cattan  wounded  the  other.  The  street  taking 
notice  of  the  fray,  forthwith  seased  vpon  them,  led 
them  aside,  and  acquainted  King  Foyne  therewith, 
and  sent  to  know  his  pleasure,  (for  according  to  his 
will,  the  partie  is  executed,)  who  presently  gaue 
order  that  they  should  cut  off  their  heads  ;  which 
done»  euery  man  that  listed  (as  very  many  did)  came 
to  trie  the  sharpenesse  of  their  cattans  vpon  the 
^  oorps,  BO  that  before  they  left  off,  they  had  hewne 
them  all  Uiree  into  peeces  as  small  as  a  man's  hand, 
and  yet  notwithstanding  did  not  then  giue  ouer,  but 
placing  the  peeces  one  vpon  another  wo&ld  try 
now  many  of  them  they  could  strike  through  at  a 
blow ;  and  the  peeces  are  left  to  the  fowles  to 
deuoure. 

To  cdnclude,  we  have  to  offer  our  hearty  thanks 
to  the  editor  of  the  present  volume,  Mr.  Rundall, 
who  has  performed  his  task  with  care,  truthfulness, 
and  judgment.  P^>s8ibly  he  may  have  somewhat 
exaggerated  the  civilization  of  the  Japanese  ;  par- 
donable enough,  however,  when  obliged  to  view 
them,  not  through  modern  glasses,  but  the  rude 
spectacles  of  our  great-great  grandsires.  One  sub- 
ject, language  and  literature,  is  wholly  omitted ; 
yet  some  scattered  materials  for  an  account  of  it 
might  have  been  gathered  from  Koempfer  and 
Siebold.  We  trust  the  Hakluyt  F^ociety  will  go  on 
with  its  useful  and  instructive  labors.  Amon^  the 
excellent  publications  it  has  lately  issued  is  an 
edition  of  Hakluyt^s  own  Divers  Voyages,  and  a 
very  curious  manuscript  Historie  of  TravaUe  into 
'  Fir^'nia  J?n7annta,  admirably  edited  by  Mr.  Major. 
We  are  also  promised  a  republication  of  the  very 
jare  East  India  Voyage  of  Sir  Henry  Middleton, 
and  some  valuable  translations  from  the  early 
Italian  and  German.  We  would  venture,  in  addi- 
tion, to  invite  the  attention  of  the  council  to  the 
great  group  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  about  which, 
to  the  discredit  of  one  of  the  civilized  nations  of 
Europe,  almost  as  little  is  known  as  of  hermetical- 
ly-sealed Japan  itself.  The  works  of  Pigafetta, 
irom  the  MS3.  in  the  Ambrosian  Library  of  Milan, 
and  the  Antiquities  of  the  Philippines  by  Fra. 
Juan  de  Placentia,  published  in  I5B9,  especially 
deserve  notice. 
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Not  long  ago  we  had  occasion  to  remark  upon 
the  opportunities  and  encouragements  to  guilt  af- 
forded by  juries  in  capital  cases,  who  with  sufficient 
evidence  before  them  refuse  to  convict.  The  of- 
fender is  let  loose  to  future  crimes,  emboldened  by 
impunity  to  the  past.  With  additional  motive  for 
desperation  in  the  brand  of  suspicion  which  has 
been  set  upon  fiim,  he  is  hardened  to  consequences 
by  his  experience  of  the  chances  of  escape.  Cer- 
tainly a  e^reater  silliness  was  never,  uttered  than  the 
much-lauded  **  Better  that  ninety-nine  guilty  men 
should  go  free  than  that  pne  innocent,  &c.  &c.  &c.*' 
When  the  guilty  escape,  who  is  it  but  the  innocent 
that  suffer? 

Our  attention  has  again  been  called  to  this  sub- 
ject by  a  remarkable  case  lately  described  by  one 
of  the  colonial  judges,  Mr.  Therry,  at  the  opening 
of  the  first  Circuit  Court  at  Brisbane  in  Moreion 
Bay.*    If  any  intelligent  person  could  enteruin  a 

*  Letter  to  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.  P., 
with  the  Address  to  the  Jury  bv  His  Honor  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Therry,  &.c.,  &c.,  &c.  Sydney:  Kemp  and  Fair- 
fax.   London:  J.  Ridgway. 


doubt  that  it  is  quite  as  much  the  duty  and  interest 
of  society  to  see  that  a  guilty  man  should  be  pun- 
ished as  to  be  careful  that  an  innocent  man  should 
not  suffer,  this  case  would  remove  it. 

The  man's  name  was  Lynch.  Originally  he  had 
been  transported  from  Ireland — apparently  not  for 
any  proved  capital  off*ence  ;  and  when  put  upon  his 
trial  in  1835  at  the  assizes  of  Berrima,  near  Sydney, 
on  suspicion  of  having  murdered  a  man  employed 
on  the  same  estate  as  himself,  was  somewhere 
about  twenty-five  years  old.  The  prosecution 
failed ;  less  from  any  reluctance  of  the  jury  to 
convict  than  from  the  fact  of  the  most  material 
witness  entering  the  court  in  a  state  of  drunken- 
ness ;  and  it  was  not  until  1842,  that  Lynch  again 
stood  in  the  same  dock  on  a  similar  charge,  was 
convicted  and  hanged.  The  day  before  his  execu- 
tion he  confessed  to  a  police  magistrate  of  Berrima 
that  not  only  had  he  been  guilty  of  the  murder  for 
which  he  was  acquitted  in  1835,  but  that  between 
his  acquittal  and  his  final  sentence  he  had  committed 
nine  additional  murders.  He  had  promptly  acted 
on  the  impunity  extended  to  him,  and  had  waded 
in  blood  to  his  heart's  content. 

We  shall  make  no  apology  for  quoting  at  consid- 
erable* length  from  the  confession  of  his  guilt  made 
to  the  police  magistrate  on  the  day  before  he  was 
executed.  We  have  seen  nothing  that  better  de- 
serves to  be  recorded  among  the  moral  phenomena 
of  crime.  The  man's  appearance  and  manner  on 
his  last  trial  are  described  to  have  been  not  only  not 
of  a  forbidding,  but  of  a  mild  and  prepossessing 
character;  and,  though  undefended  by  counsel,  he 
conducted  his  own  defence  with  self-possession  and 
coolness,  as  well  as  with  remarkalile  ingenuity. 
In  fact,  Lynch  was  exactly  the  sort  of  man  to 
engross  the  pity  of  excessively  sympathizing  people. 
He  was  the  man  for  what  Mr.  Dickens  calls  a  pet 
prisoner.  He  had  not  only  the  winning  ways  of  a 
good  fellow,  but  he  had  an  eye  to  the  sanction  of 
the  most  respectable,  religious,  even  kindly  motives 
in  the  commission  of  his  most  enormous  crimes, 
whenever  the  pious  opportunity  offered.  We  sus^ 
pect  the  character  to  be  more  frequent  than  is 
commonly  imagined ;  we  know  it  is  just  the  sort 
of  character  that  most  commnnly  succeeds  in  giving 
a  mischievous  direction  to  false  sympathies  in  our 
criminal  courts  ;  and  for  this,  among  other  reasons, 
we  would  particularly  call  attention  to  Lynches 
case. 

It  is  observed  that  there  was  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  truth  of  his  statements  after  sentence  was 
passed  upon  him.  But  the  confession  itself  satis- 
fies us  perfectly  on  that  head.  The  motive  for 
lying  is  past,  and  we  see  bnt  the  man's  natural 
cleverness,  as  well  as  the  cold  intensity  of  his 
selfishness,  in  his  vivid  relation  of  what  he  has  felt 
and  done.  The  greatest  masters  of  fiction  never 
excelled  in  this  respect  what  we  are  about  to  quote. 
De  Foe  never  wrote  a  narrative  on  which  irutli  was 
more  strikingly  impressed,  Fielding  never  pene- 
trated into  motives  more  exact  or  villanous,  than 
may  be  observed  in  Lynches  confession. 

We  should  premise  that  the  portions  quoted  in 
the  appendix  to  Mr.  Therry's  letter  do  not  contain 
his  detail  of  the  circumstances  attendant  on  what 
seems  tp  have  been  the  first  murder  he  committed 
after  getting  free  of  the  estate  to  which  he  was 
ctmsigned  on  his  acquittal  from  the  murder  of  his 
fellow-servant.  His  victims  in  that  case  were  two 
persons  (one  a  black  boy)  whom  he  met  acciden- 
tally on  the  road,  and  who  were  driving  a  dray 
belonging  to  a  Mr.  Cowper,  laden  with  bacon  and 
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other  articles  for  the  Sydney  market.  He  killed 
them  with  an  axe  as  they  lay  asleep,  hid  the  bodies 
under  a  heap  uf  stones,  proceeded  to  Sydney,  there 
sold  the  articles  on  the  dray,  and,  returning  with 
the  empty  dray  up  the  country,  fell  in  with  two 
men  named  Fraser,  father  and  son,  who  had  charge 
of  a  dray  and  a  horse  team. 

While  encamped  (he  states)  at  BoUand's,  at  the 
Btone-quarry,  the  two  Frasers  came  up  with  Bawtree*s 
horse  team  and  dray.  We  sat  together  by  the  fire,  had  a 
great  deal  of  talk,  and,  as  usuiU,  I  told  them  as  many 
lies  as  suited  my  purpose,  and  managed  to  get  from 
them  an  account  of  the  whole  of  their  and  their  mas- 
ter's concerns,  as  well  as  of  the  valuable  load  they  had 
on.  But  I  had  then  no  intention  of  doing  them  any 
harm.  We  travelled  together  next  day,  and  I  was 
enabled  to  afford  them  great  assistance  in  getting  on 
their  tired  horses,  for  neither  of  them  could  drive  well, 
and  I  was  clever  in  the  management  of  draft  cattle. 
We  encamped  in  Bargo  Brush,  by  the  side  of  the  road, 
and  a  cart  with  two  men  and  a  woman  afterwards  joined 
us.  When  we  toere  all  lying  down^  and,  I  believe,  all 
but  myself  aeleep,  a  man  on  horseback  rode  up,  and 
made  particular  inquiries  about  Mr.  Cowper^s  dray 
— describing  it  exactly,  and  telling  the  whole  history 
0^  its  disappearance,  as  well  as  that  of  the  driver  and 
Slack  toy.  I  lay  still,  and  did  not  speak  a  word, 
but  Fraser — the  old  man — got  up — between  asleep 
and  awake,  and  answered  something  at  random. 
The  rider  then  asked  the  distance  to  the  nearest  inn 
and  went  on.  "  Whew  !  "  said  I,  "  this  is  sharp  work 
^-this  will  never  do — I  must  get  rid  of  this  dray,  and 
obtain  another  somehow."  I  had  the  whole  night  to 
think  over  the  matter,  and  to  form  my  plans.  So  in 
the  morning  I  went  under  the  pretence  of  looking  for 
kny  bullocks,  but  in  reality  of  driving  them  away  into 
a  deep  guiley.  I  strangled  the  dog  belonging  to  Mr. 
Cowper's  bullock  driver,  and  staid  away  long  enough 
to  allow  the  other  cart  with  the  two  men  and  the 
woman  to  leave — knowing  that  the  Frasers — who 
seemed  greatly  to  desire  my  company  from  the  assist- 
ance I  could  give  them  in  managing  their  teams, 
would  wait  for  me.  When  I  returned,  I  told  them 
that  my  bullocks  were  nowhere  to  be  found,  and  I  had 
no  doubt  they  had  gone  to  their  own  home — up  the 
country  beyond  Berrima.  I  consulted  with  them  what 
I  hod  best  do,  and  we  agreed  that  I  should  leave  my 
dray  there,  since  it  was  nearly  empty,  and  go  on  with 
them  for  the  bullocks,  as  they  offered  to  take  the  few 
things  I  had  on  their  dray.  We  encamped  for  this 
night  in  a  flat  on  the  other  side  of  Cordcaux*s  Hill. 

The  magistrate  who  records  the  confession  ex- 
presses some  surprise  that  Lynch  should  have 
allowed  another  night  to  pass  without  perpetrating 
the  intended  murder.  In  the  case  of  the  driver  and 
black  boy  in  charge  of  Cowper's  dray,  he  had  struck 
them  when  asleep,  and  he  added,  **  if  there  be  such 
a  tiling  as  the  devil  he  was  then  busy  with  me.  anj 
would  not  leave  me  alone ;  it  was  as  if  somebody 
was  tugging  at  me."  But  what  was  tugging  al 
him  doubtless  was  no  nearer  resemblance  to  the 
much-maligned  devil  than  his  own  eager  desire  to  get 
at  "the  bacon  and  other  articles;''  and  the  same 
•inieuse  tlesire  to  benefit  himself,  which  struck  with- 
out misgiving  at  a  sleeping  man. and  boy,  would 
probably  whisper  to  him  the  danger  of  similarly 
assailing  two  sleeping^  men.  He  waited  till  the 
'morning. 

In  the  morning  (said  he)  young  Fraser  went  over 
the  ridge  to  get  in  the  horses,  and  I  volunteered  to  go 
with  him  and  assist.  It  was  cold,  and  I  put  on  a 
pea-j<icket — not  to  keep  me  warm,  however,  but  to 
GODce:il  an  axe  which  I  held  under  my  arm.  When  I 
.f|ot  up  to  ypupg  Fraser,  I  had  no  difficulty  in  obtain- 
mg  the  opportimity  I  wanted.    /  gave  him  one  crack 


on  the  head,  and  he  just  dropped  like  a  log  of  wood* 
Jf  people  knew  how  eaey  it  is  to  take  away  life,  things 
of  this  kind  ufould  happen  oftener.  I  then  returned 
to  old  Fraser,  who  remained  with  the  dray,  and 
began  yarning  to  him.  Jlfter  a  time  he  began  to 
wonder  what  had  become  of*'  Wully.*' — /  had  my 
axe  all  right,  but  would  not  strike  until  I  could  makt 
sure.  At  last  he  turned  his  head,  and  down  he  wenU 
The  next  business  to  attend  to  was  the  getting  rid  of 
the  bodies.  I  dragged  the  old  one  some  yards  out  of 
the  way,  lest  persons  passing  through  the  flat  might 
come  upon  it,  and  then  returned  to  the  body  of  the 
son.  With  a  spade  I  got  from  the  dray,  I  dug  a  hole 
and  buried  him  ;  afterwards  I  buried  the  father  in  the 
same  manner. 

That  is  a  pregnant  remark  about  the  easiness  of 
taking  away  life,  especially  on  the  lips  of  a  man 
who  had  also  discovered  how  easy  it  was  to  evade 
the  consequences  of  taking  away  life,  under  a 
system  of  criminal  law  framed  as  though  expressly 
to  give  the  culprit  as  many  technical  chances  of 
escape  as  possible.  But  we  now  approach  this 
wretch's  masterpiece  of  guilt,  and  it  will  be  ob- 
served what  effect  the  continued  impunity  has  upoa 
his  method  of  viewing  his  own  proceedings  and 
motives.  The  assumed  favor  of  Heaven  seems  to 
descend  upon  him  as  he  finds  himself  at  such 
perfect  liberty  to  violate  the  laws  of  God  and  man. 
He  puts  himself  in  the  position  of  a  man  injured  by 
his  proposed  victims,  becomes  entitled  to  call  upon 
Providence  to  direct  him,  and  at  last  gets  into  such 
a  devout  frame  of  mind  that  he  is  quite  shocked 
when  one  of  the  unhappy  creatures  he  is  about  to 
murder  develops  a  trait  of  wickedness  *'  so  near 
to  his  own  departure  out  of  this  world." 

By  the  time  I  had  finished,  the  day  was  far  ad- 
vanced— so  I  thought  it  better  to  stop  there  for  the 
night.  By  the  evening  of  the  next  day  I  got  to  Mul- 
ligan's. I  had  no  notion  of  trusting  them,  or,  indeed, 
anybody,  so  I  amused  them  with  an  account  of  my 
being  hired  to  drive  up  the  dray  for  a  gentleman  in 
Sydney.  The  family  consisted  of— the  old  man.  Mul- 
ligan— Mrs.  Mulligan,  who  lived  with  him  but  was 
not  his  wife — her  son,  a  lad  of  about  eighteen — and 
her  daughter,  a  girl  of  about  fourteen.  Mrs.  Mulligan, 
seeing  chests  of  tea  on  the  dray,  said  she  was  out  of 
tea,  and  proposed  to  buy  a  chest  of  me.  M  first  I 
reminded  her  of  the  bad  faith  they  had  kept  with  me 
before,  but  pretended  at  length  to  bargain  with  her. 
But  this  was  only  my  craft  you  should  know,  for  I  had 
no  notion  of  letting  her  have  any  of  the  property,  I 
only  wanted  to  know  how  much  money  they  had  in  the 
house.  She  &ud  they  had  9/.  We  did  not  come  to 
any  agreement,  but  I  let  them  hope  they  would  get 
some  of  my  master's  property.  The  next  day,  in  the 
afternoon,  I  pulled  out  a  note  (W.)  and  sent  to  Gray's 
public-house  for  some  rum  to  treat  them.  In  the 
exening  we  drank  together  and  got  very  sociable,  but 
J  took  care  not  to  drink  much.  IVell  I  thoughts  were 
in  my  head,  and  the  time  was  coming  on ;  lie^an  to 
feel  very  disturbed  and  I  walked  out  of  the  hut.  It 
was  a  clear,  cold,  windy  night.  I  looked  up  at  the 
bright  moon,  and  I  prayed  to  Almighty  God  to 
direct  me.'  I  said  to  myself,  I  am  an  injured  man, 
and  the  Mulligans  have  defrauded  me  of  what  I  per- 
illed life  and  liberty  to  obtain.  That  fellow,  when  I 
was  starving  in  the  Berrima  Iron  Gang,  hod  many 
pounds  which  were  justly  mine  in  his  hand.  And  now, 
would  it  not  be  right  that  they  should  lose  all  they 
possess  as  a  judgment  upon  them  for  withholding  his 
own  from  the  poor  prisoner  ?  Heaven  guide  me,  and 
point  oui  to  me  what  to  do !  Well,  I  went  hito  the  house 
again,  and  we  had  another  gloss  of  rum  round.  Now 
it  was  a  cold,  windy  night,  so  I  took  up  the  axe  and 
said  I  would  go  and  cut  a  few  barrow  loads  of  wood 
for  the  fire,  if  John  (meaning  the  young  man)  ivould 
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ivlieel  them  ixL  We  went  out  and  had  some  talk, 
wiiilst  I  was  cutting  np.  He  siud  that  Mulligan  was 
an  old  man,  that  he  should  have  the  farm  at  his 
death,  and  that  God  Almighty  would  soon  take  him 
away,  adding  that  if  he  did  not,  he  (John)  would  give 
him  (mayhap)  a  helping  hand.  /  wtu  thocktd  to  hear 
hint  Mpeak  in  thit  way,  knowing  how  near  he  was  to 
his  own  departure  oiU  of  this  world ;  so  I  said,  "Ah! 
John,  you  should  not  speak  in  that  way,  you  don*t 
know  what  may  be  in  store  for  yourself.**  At  this 
time  he  had  taken  in  two  loads  in  the  barrow,  and 
was  come  for  the  third.  I  had  just  finished  my  work, 
so  I  took  the  axe,  gave  it  a  back-handed  swing  against 
his  skull,  and  threw  it  down.  /  threw  a  quantity  of 
boughs  over  the  body  and  went  back  into  the  hui. 

The  scene  which  follows  is  yet  more  terrible, 
but  before  quoting  it  we  should  mention  that  the 
word  cooey  is  explained  to  be  a  common  mode  of 
calling  in  Australia,  which,  by  keeping  up  a  long 
drawl  on  the  first  syllable,  and  uttering  the  last  in 
a  loud  and  sharp  tone,  is  heard  at  a  great  distance 
in  an  Australian  forest. 

We  had  another  glass  together,  and  the  mother 
inquired  for  her  son.  I  said  he  had  offered  to  go  into 
the  bush  to  see  if  my  horses  were  right.  After  a  time 
she  began  to  wonder  that  John  did  not  come  back,  and 
to  be  very  fidgety.  This  bothered  me.  She  also 
mentioned  a  dream  she  had  the  night  before — she 
thought  she  had  an  infknt  child,  and  that  she  had 
seen  this  child  horribly  mangled  and  covered  with 
blood.  I  hated  this  old  woman,  for  she  used  to  toss 
cups  and  balls,  and  could  foretell  things.  Well, 
nothing  would  satisfy  her  but  she  must  go  to  the  door 
and  cooey.  She  cooeyei  for  John,  but  no  John  came, 
and  at  last  she  would  not  even  drink — then  old  Mul- 
ligan said,  "  Perhaps  the  lad  is  lost  in  the  bush  ;" 
and  he  took  his  gun  outside  to  fire,  for  the  purpose 
of  directing  him  as  to  the  position  of  the  hut ;  it  did 
not  suit  me  to  have  neighbors  drawn  to  the  house,  so 
I  said  to  Mulligan — "  You  had  better  not  fire— people 
will  come — ^perhaps  the  police,  and  if  we  are  to  deal, 
it  won't  answer  that  the  dray  should  be  seen  here.'* 
**  Truth,  lad,  that 's  a  right  thought  of  you,"  he 
answered,  and,  instead  of  firing,  folded  lus  arms, 
holding  the  gun  with  the  muzzle  pointing  up.  Well ! 
there  was  no  quieting  the  old  woman,  and  /  had  my  eye 
upon  her  inside,  at  the  same  time  that  I  was  standing 
by  Mulligan  outside.  I  saw  her  take  out  a  large 
knife  and  conceal  it  in  her  own  clothes,  and  then 
give  it  to  the  little  girl ;  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost 
— ^I*had  left  the  axe  on  the  ground  when  I  had  cut  the 
wood,  but  my  own,  with  which  I  had  such  good  luck 
with  the  other  four,  was  in  the  dray  ; — ^but  then,  how 
to  get  it  without  showing  my  intent — ^but  I  never  was 
at  a  loss  in  the  scheming  line,  so  I  pretended  that  a 
dog  I  had  got  was  troublesome,  and  took  him  to  tie 
him  to  the  wheel  of  the  dray  ;  this  gave  me  an  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  the  axe  and  placing  it  unperceived 
under  my  thick  coat  By  this  time  the  old  woman, 
who  seemed  bewitched,  would  be  content  with  nothing 
short  of  going  outside  and  looking  for  her  son  ;  she 
went  towards  the  spot  and  began  moving  the  boughs 
which  covered  the  body — now  or  never,  thought  J — / 
prayed  to  God  to  help  me ! !  /-  determined  to  succeed 
or  perish  in  the  attempt — and  kept  my  eye  upon 
Mulligan,  who  was  close  beside  me — he  turned  his 
head — one  blow,  and  down  he  went.  I  then  hastened 
towards  the  old  woman — she  was  in  the  act  of  return- 
ing, hhving  found  her  son*s  body,  but  playing  the 
cunning,  she  said,  **  Lord!  what  brings  the  police 
here  7  there  are  three  of  them  getting  over  the  fence.** 
I  was  not  to  be  gulled  that  way,  so  I  gave  her  my  foot, 
which  staggered  her,  and  then  brought  her  down. 
None  now  remained  but  the  little  girl — ^the  poor  little 
thing  had  never  done  me  any  injury,  and  Ivms  really 
sorry  for  her — ^I  went  into  the  hut  where  she  re- 


mained, and  I  said  to  her — **  Now,  my  little  girt  f  I 
will  do  for  you  what  I  would  not  for  the  others,  for 
you  're  a  good  girl ;  you  shall  have  ten  minutes  to  say 
your  prayers." 

Here,  says  the  magistrate  who  reports  the  con- 
fession. Lynch  paused,  as  if  even  Ae  had  a  difficulty, 
in  going  on  with  the  pitiable  scene  of  the  child 
begging  for  life.  The  magistrate  therefore  ended 
the  pause  by  saying,  **  In  short,  you  killed  her,  and 
with  the  axe  ;*'  to  which  he  replied,  '*  I  did,'*  and 
was  told  to  proceed. 

I  now,  (he  proceeded)  began  to  consult  with 
myself  as  to  the  best  mode  of  disposing  of  the  bodies. 
If  I  buried  them  in  a  frequented  neighborhood,  like 
that,  it  was  likely  that  the  graves  might  be  discovered. 
There  were  plenty  of  Wombat  holes  near  at  hand,  but 
it  would  be  troublesome  to  carry  all  the  bodies,  and 
the  native  dogs  might  pull  them  partly  out.  Xfelt  an 
aversion  to  the  thought  of  burning  the  bodies  of  my 
fellow-creatures — it  seemed  such  inhumanity — but 
then  I  considered  that  the  poor  things  could  feel 
nothing,  and  that  it  vjos  little  odds  to  them  whether 
they  were  burned  or  buried.  I  therefore  put  them 
upon  a  heap  of  logs  close  to  the  house— where  the 
Mulligans  had  been  burning  oflf  a  piece  for  potatoes. 
When  the  fire  was  well  made  up,  I  was  surprised  to 
see  how  the  bodies  burned.  They  flared  up  as  if  they 
were  so  many  bags  filled  with  fat.  //  was  an  awful 
thing  to  stand  alone  in  the  dead  of  night  and  to  see 
the  four  bodies  burning  to  ashes.  By  morning  there 
was  nothing  left  but  a  heap,  like  of  slacked  Ume— I 
took  it  up  in  my  hand,  and  buried  it  in  another  part 
of  the  paddock.  I  may  have  left,  perhaps,  some  ends 
of  bone  behind.  I  then  burned  the  greater  part  of  the 
Mulligans'  clothes,  and  made  such  alterations  in  the 
house  as  I  judged  necessary  ; — ^for  I  had  still  a  difficult 
card  to  play,  and  must  satisfy  the  neighborhood  that 
I  had  become  rightly  possessed  of  the  farm,  horses, 
and  cattle. 

That  remark  about  the  awful ness  of  standing 
alone  and  seeing  the  burning  of  the  bodies  which 
he  had  so  coolly  deprived  of  life,  has  perhaps 
never  been  surpassed  for  its  wonderful  selfishness. 
The  reflection  about  the  '*  inhumanity**  of  the 
burning  is  a  feeling  more  commonly  met  with,  and 
one  which  has  often  misled  justice  in  cases  appar^ 
ently  doubtful.  Eugene  Aram  thought  it  inhumao 
to  tread  upon  a  worm. 

We  must  pass  over  the  details  of  his  proceedings, 
which  he  gives  at  considerable  len^h,  to  satisfy 
the  neighborhood  of  his  honesty  and  good  faith. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  his  cunning  quite  equals  the  rest 
of  his  wickedness,  and  that  he  is  ultimatefy  received 
and  welcomed  as  a  most  respectable  man  and 
worthy  neighbor.  He  had  now  intended  in  future 
to  be  quite  careful  of  this  valuable  character ;  but 
how  it  fell  out  that  his  old  murderous  habits  were 
too  strong  for  him,  only  his  own  language  can 
worthily  relate. 

I  was  now  comfortably  settled,  made  improvements 
on  the  farm,  determined  to  clear  and  fence  an  addi- 
tional paddock,  and  intended  to  live  honestly  and  do 
everything  fair  and  square — ^but  I  was  obliged  to  go 
down  the  country  to  settle  things  with  Smith,  then  the 
landlord.  He  was  a  knowing  shaver — but  I  was  at 
least  as  deep  as  he — so  we  arranged  matters  to  the 
satisfiictlon  of  us  both. 

Returning  home  on  one  occasion  firom  Sydney,  on 
the  18th  of  February  last — ^I  encamped  on  the  north 
side  of  Razor-back.  In  the  morning,  whUe  on  the 
point  of  starting,  I  was  met  and  accosted  by  a  strange 
man,  who  seemed  very  firee  and  open  in  his  conversa 
tion,  and  said  that  he  wanted  to  get  oat  of  the  way. 
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And  that  it  might  not  be  known  where  he  was  going. 
"  Why  ? "  I  said,  *  *  you  do  not  look  like  a  bushranger. ' ' 
"  No,*'  said  he,  *'  I  *n^  an  emigrant  from  Ireland,  and 
have  just  quarrelled  with  my  wife,  and  have  sworn 
never  to  live  with  her  again."  I  wanted  a  man  to 
help  to  put  up  some  fencing.  Now  this  was  a  pretty 
*  (y.  e.,  strong-built)  man^  and  had  the  look  of  a  good 
man  for  working,  and  being  simple  enough  to  all  ap- 

Cance,  seemed  just  the  fellow  to  suit  me.  I  spoke 
&ir — and  after  some  more  talk  I  hired  him  for 
six  months  for  15/.  This  was  Kerns  Landregan,  the 
man  on  whose  aooount  I  am  about  to  suffer.  At  the 
time  I  speak,  I  had  not  the  most  distant  intention  of 
doing  hun  an  injury.  We  proceeded  together  towards 
Berrima.  I  gathered  more  from  him  on  the  way — he 
said  that  he  and  his  wife  had  earned  together  as  much 
as  8/.  per  week,  up  the  country,  during  the  last 
harvest.  On  my  saying  it  was  a  large  sum — he  said 
that  he  could  work  against  any  man,  and  his  wife 
was  accustomed  to  work  too.  She  used  to  bind  the 
sheaves  for  him.  On  his  parting  with  her  he  had 
stuck  to  the  money  (that  is,  kept  it  himself.)  I »aid, 
"  Is  the  your  lawful  wife  ?**  He  replied,  "  Fm." 
"  And  can  you,'*  said,  I,**  defraud  your  own  lawful 
wife  of  the  money  she  has  hardly  earned  by  the  sweat 
of  her  brow  7 — /  loould  myself  lake  a  musket  and  rob 
upon  the  highway  sooner  than  be  guilty  of  such 
cruelty."  I  tried  to  persuade  him  to  give  her  some  of 
his  money,  but  he  was  obstinate.  When  we  passed 
Bolland's,  where  his  wife  was  staying,  I  saw  her, 
while  he  hid  himself  under  some  clothes  in  my  cart 
I  then  again  tried  to  persuade  him  to  give  hit  wife 
her  own  proper  share,  since  he  had  parted  from  her, 
as  he  declared,  forever.  But  he  had  no  feeling  for 
her,  and  my  heart  began  to  turn  against  him,  and 
to  feel  a  haired  for  him  as  a  selfish  and  hardhearted 
plan.  When  we  got  to  Crisp's  he  hid  himself  again, 
and  on  my  asking  all  about  it,  as  we  got  on  the  road, 
he  gave  me  an  account  of  his  having  accused  Mr.  Crisp, 
before  the  magistrates,  of  stealing  a  bundle  that  he 
had  lefl  at  the  house.  From  his  account  I  perceived 
he  was  a  kind  of  lawyer  and  fond  of  court.  Besides, 
on  getting  better  acquainted  with  him,  I  found  he  wat 
by  no  meant  timple,  at  I  atfirtt  tuppoted,  but  had  a 
deal  of  cunning  about  him. — ^I  was  sorry  that  I  had 
hired  him,  and  would  have  got  rid  of  him  at  once, 
but,  as  ill-luck  would  have  it,  having  nothing  about 
me  but  orders,  which  I  could  not  get  cashed  at  Stone- 
quarry,  I  had  borrowed  a  one-pound  note  of  him — I 
tried  everywhere,  in  vain,  to  cluuige  my  orders  during 
the  day,  but  could  not ; — ^I  was  even  obliged  to  borrow 
another  one-pound  note  from  him.  Towards  sundown, 
two  men  with  bundles  joined  us  on  this  side  of  Nattai 
Bridge,  and  expressed  their  intention  of  camping  with 
us  for  the  night.  But  this  did  not  suit  me,  so  that  I 
spoke  roughly  to  them,  on  which  they  were  offended 
and  went  on.  We  encamped  (Landregan  and  I)  on 
the  spot  well  known  to  you,  sir,  and  then  I  began  to 
think  what  I  thould  do ;  /  wat  greatly  agitated,  and 
could  not  close  my  eyes,  while  the  other  fellow  slept 
like  a  pig.  What  was  I  to  do  1  If  I  took  this 
fellow  with  his  law  to  the  farm  with  me,  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  my  ruin, /or,  after  using  his  wife  at  he  had 
done,  he  would  not  etop  at  informing  againtt  me  ; 
even  if  I  got  money  in  Berrima,  (which  I  could  do,) 
and  paid  him  his  two  pounds,  telling  him  at  the  same 
time  to  be  off,  he  would  have  me  up  to  court  for  a 
breach  of  agreement,  and  then  the  magistrate  might 
ask  questions.  We  had  been  seen  together  by  so 
many  people  on  the  road  that  there  would  be  a  great 
risk  in  lulling  him ;  but,  everything  considerwl,  it 
seemed  the  safest  and  best  plan  after  all.  He  deterved 
it  for  hit  ill-utage  of  hit  wife,  and  he  had  tome  money 
in  hit  pocket,  although  it  wat  not  for  hit  money  I 
killed  him.  I  passed  the  night  thinking  over  these 
thoughts,  and  on  the  next  morning,  after  putting  to 
the  horse,  /  tet  my  eyg  upon  him.  He  was  a  power- 
ful made  man,  I— small — as  you  see  I  am — and  he 


had  boasted  to  me  that  since  he  was  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  old  he  had  nev^  met  the  man  that  could  throw 
him.  Well !  my  man,  thought  I,  I  fancy  I  shall  be 
able  to  tettle  you  notwithttanding  your  fine  liinJbt. 
He  had  just  hud  down  the  tomahawk  with  which  he 
had  been  cutting  a  little  wood  to  make  up  the  fire.  I 
took  it  up  without  his  perceiving  me.  "  Now  I  must 
mind  what  I  am  about,  for  if  I  do  not  hit  fair,  and  he 
tackles  with  me,  I  shall  be  done."  He  tat  attride  on 
the  long  log  on  which  our  fire  wat,  smoking  his  pipe, 
thinking  of  nothing ;  his  head  was  a  little  turned 
from  me. — /  gave  him  one  blow,  and  he  fell,  and  then 
another  when  he  was  down,  but  the  first  settled  him. 
I  then  hid  the  body  under  some  bushes,  where  it  was 
found  next  day,  stripping  off  all  the  clothes  to  the 
shirt  and  hiding  them. — ^I  intended  to  have  returned 
as  soon  as  I  conveniently  could,  and  buried  the  body 
— but  my  time  wa^  come,  and  I  can  see  the  hand  of 
God  in  my  detection,  for  I  well  remember  taking  off 
the  belt  (the  discovery  of  which  in  my  house  was  the 
strongest  thing  against  me  at  the  trial)  and  throwing 
it  into  a  small  hole  of  water,  but  afterwards  perceiv- 
ing the  end  of  it  above  the  water,  and  fearing  to  leave 
it  there,  I  pitched  it  into  the  cart,  and  never  thought 
of  it  since.  This  was  Sunday — ^I  returned  home,  and 
on  tb^  Tuesday  I  was  apprehended  by  your  orders. 
Tou  know,  sir,  how,  by  degrees,  everything  then  came 
out 

The  murderer's  indignation  at  the  man's  having 
run  ofif  with  his  wife's  money,  and  his  description 
of  how  his  **  heart"  began  to  turn  against  a  fellow 
that  could  ill-treat  his  wife  in  that  selfish  and  hard- 
hearted way,  amazing  as  they  are,  fall  short  of  the 
touch  which  takes  us  suddenly,  and  as  though  un- 
consciously, to  the  source  of  these  respectable 
emotions.  *'  Afler  using  his  wife  as  he  had  done, 
he  would  not  stop  at  informing  against  me."  And 
is  it  necessary  to  point  attention  to  the  feeling  which 
breaks  out  in  the  exulting  phrase,  **  Well,  my  man !" 
&c.  Success  in  murder,  a  career  of  crime  passed 
with  impunity,  arrives  at  last  at  the  same  sense  of 
power,  and  the  same  disposition  to  display  it  with- 
out scruple,  which  attend  success  in  other  pursuits 
when  equally  complete. 

But  Lynch 's  time  came,  and  he  was  enabled  to 
see  '*  the  hand  of  God  in  his  detection,"  just  as  he 
had  fancied  his  acquittal  from  his  first  murder,  and 
his  subsequent  safe  guidance  through  the  horrible 
succession  of  deeds  detailed,  equally  due  to  the  favor 
uf  Heaven.  Those  who  know  human  nature  most 
profoundly  have  never  failed  to  connect  this  evil 
belief  that  evil  may  be  good,  this  prostituted  reli- 
ance on  providential  mercies,  and  other  hardened 
pretences  to  a  religious  feeling,  with  the  worst  as 
well  as  meanest  crimes  of  which  humanity  is  capar 
ble ;  yet  it  is  precisely  such  displays  which  still 
most  frequently  enlist  diseased  sympathies  in  our 
courts  of  justice  and  elsewhere.  We  recommend 
Lynch's  case  in  all  its  parts  to  the  study  of  English 
juries.  It  illustrates  several  points  to  which  they 
cannot  give  too  much  attention.  We  remember  no 
such  impressive  warning  against  those  vague 
notions  of  mercy  to  the  guilty  in  criminal  cases 
which  are  so  often  the  means  of  inflicting  unmerci- 
ful cruelties  on  the  innocent.  It  is  high  time  that 
correct  notions  should  prevail  in  this  respect.  Lord 
Campbell  proposes,  in  an  excellent  bill  now  before 
Parliament,  to  remove  many  technical  facilities 
which  at  present  favor  the  escape  of  guilt.  But 
the  greatest  of  all  will  still  lurk  in  the  corner  of 
every  jury-box,  where  it  is  not  felt  that  what  is  due 
to  the  individual  charged  with  crime,  is  due  in  a  no 
less  degree  to  the  society  against  which  the  crime 
has  been  committed. 
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COMPANIONS    OF  MY  SOLITUDE.* 

This  volnme  is  by  the  author  of  Friends  in 
Council,  and  probably  of  some  other  works  of  the 
nature  of  essays  or  disquisitions  on  practical  and 
historical  subjects,  that  have  been  published  by  Mr. 
Pickering.  The  books  we  speak  of  have  all  certain 
features  in  common.  They  are  distinguished  by 
accomplished  scholarship— extensive  and  various 
reading,  somewhat  out  of  the  beaten  track — a  genial 
feeling  for  human  advancement — philanthropy  and 
liberality,  without  the  cant  and  conventions.  The 
thoughts  are  frequently  new  and  valuable,  but  on 
the  whole  the  books  are  more  indebted  to  their  man- 
ner than  their  matter  for  an  original  appearance ; 
it  is  less  the  thought  than  the  mode  of  conveying 
it  which  gives  an  air  of  novelty.  This  mode  is  not 
exactly  imitative,  but  it  is  based  upon  the  study 
of  our  Elizabethan  prose  writers;  the  old  style 
being  stripped  of  its  pedantry  and  warmed  by  a 
geniality  and  Wordsworth ian  appreciation  of  na- 
ture, not  always  felt  or  at  least  expressed  by  those 
elder  worthies.  The  contemporary  to  whose  style 
the  Dooks  we  are  speaking  of  bear  the  nearest  re- 
semblance is  the  author  of  The  Statesman.  This 
resemblance  is  perhaps  closer  in  the  present  volume 
than  in  any  of  its  predecessors,  so  much  so  as  al- 
most to  look  like  an  alter  idem. 

Comoanions  of  my  SoHiude  is  a  series  of  essays, 
varied  oy  an  occasional  dialogue,  and  by  an  every- 
day, natural  story,  of  considerable  attraction,  and 
containing  the  very  romance  of  everyday  life.  There 
is  occasionally  some  of  the  approach  to  tediousness 
that  we  noticed  in  the  last  volume  of  Friends  in 
Council;  arising  from  the  same  cause,  a  disposition 
to  make  writing  do  the  work  of  matter,  sometimes 
in  the  body  of  the  essay  itself,  more  frequently  in 
a  species  of  proem  which  introduces  many  of  the 
papers.  As  a  whole,  however,  there  is  more  life 
and  interest  in  this  volume ;  owing,  we  think,  to 
the  greater  interest  of  the  subjects,  which  have  a 
bearing  upon  universal  or  contemporary  questions. 
There  are  remarks  upon  the  evils  of  English  law, 
and  upon  the  difficulties  and  shortcomings  of  Eng- 
lish statesmanship  and  government,  with  a  slight 
notice  of  Peel,  distinguished  by  a  nice  appreciation 
of  one  trait  of  his  character. 

It  always  appeared  to  me  that  he  had  the  most 
peculiar  appreciation  of  the  inrattonality  and  difficulty 
to  manage  of  mankind.  This  was  one  of  the  things 
which  made  him  so  cautious.  He  never  threw  out  his 
views  or  opinions  till  the  moment  when  they  were  to 
be  expressed  in  action.  He  did  not  want  to  provoke 
needless  opposition.  In  short,  it  was  clear  that  he 
had  the  keenest  apprehension  of  the  folly  of  the  world  : 
he  was  very  obstinate  withal,  or,  as  I  had  better  say, 
resolved  ;  and  very  sensHive.  He  did  nothing  under 
the  hope  that  it  would  ptaS  easily  and  cost  him  noth>. 
■ing  to  do  ;  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  though  he  fore- 
saw distinctly  opposition  and  mifeason  and  calumny, 
he  felt  them  more  perhaps  than  quite  beseemed  so  wise 
and  resolute  a  man  when  they  did  come. 

A  large  portion  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  that 
crying  evil  and  shame  of  civilized  society,  the  pros- 
titution of  great  cities ;  a  shame  and  an  evil  of  so 
vast  a  magnitude,  involving  in  itself  so  much  of 
misery  and  degradation  for  women,  so  much  of 
heartlessness,  coarse-mi ndedness,  and  cruelty  in 
men,  and  permeating  society  at  large  with  such  a 
mass  of  hypocrisy,  that  but  for  faith  in  freedom  and 
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progress  it  might  be  doubted  whether  oriental  poly^ 
gamy  or  savageism  itself  were  not  a  preferable  stato 
to  that  where  a  large  portion  of  society  seems  offisred 
up  as  victims  to  the  rest.  This  topic  is  handled  by 
the  author  with  kindliness  and  sense,  and  illus- 
trated by  Elverton's  story,  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded.  There  are  in  the  essays  upon  it  a  good 
many  apt  and  some  useful  suggestions ;  but  the 
author  hardly  goes  to  the  root  of  the  matter — partly, 
perhaps,  because  the  subject  scarcely  admits  of  it 
in  a  book  that  aims  at  being  popular  and  elegant ; 
partly,  we  think,  because  the  writer,  with  all  his 
keenness,  his  scholarship,  his  reflective  powers, 
and  his  knowledge  of  life,  has  hardly  acumen  to 
pierce  to  the  marrow  of  complicated  questions,  or 
comprehensiveness  to  seize  a  whole,  although  his 
training  and  his  style  make  an  appearance  of  ap- 
proaching this  highest  reach  of  philosophy. 

The  remarks  on  prostitution  evolve  a  variety  of 
other  topics,  especially  in  treating  of  remedies. 
They  are  sometimes  rather  wide  of  the  mark  con* 
sidered  as  practical  remedies,  but  shrewd  in  refer- 
ence to  actual  affairs. 

There  are  various  things  which  the  State  could  do 
in  these  matters  ;  but  it  would  require  a  very  wise 
and  great  government ;  and  how  is  such  a  thing  to  be 
got  ?  In  the  act  of  rising  to  power  men  fail  to  obtain 
the  knowledge  and  thought,  and  especially  the  purpose, 
to  use  power.  There  is  some  eastern  proverb,  I  think, 
about  the  meanest  reptiles  being  found  at  the  top  of 
the  highest  towei  s.  That,  as  applied  to  government,  is 
ill-natured  and  utterly  untrue.  But  people  who  are 
swarming  up  a  difficult  ascent,  or  maintaining  them- 
selves with  difficulty  on  a  narrow  ledge  at  a  great 
height,  are  not  employed  exactly  in  the  way  to  become 
great  philosophers  and  reformers  of  mankind.  Con- 
stitutional governments  may  be  great  blessings,  but 
nobody  can  doubt  that  they  have  their  price.  There 
are,  however,  excellent  men  in  high  places  amongst 
us  at  the  present  moment ;  but  timidity  in  attempting 
good  is  their  portion,  especially  by  any  way  that  has 
not  become  thoroughly  invincible  in  argument  I  sup- 
pose the  man  who  was  to  try  some  very  generous  thing 
as  a  statesman,  and  were  to  fail,  would  be  irretriev- 
ably lost  as  a  statesman. 

Meanwhile,  socialism  is  put  fbrward  to  fill  the  void 
of  government ;  and  if  government  does  not  make  exer- 
tion, we  may  yet  have  dire  things  to  encounter.  By 
government  in  the  foregoing  sentence  I  mean  not  only 
what  we  are  in  the  habit  of  calling  such,  but  all  the 
governing  and  directing  persons  in  a  nation.  Some  of 
them  are  certainly  making  great  efforts,  even  now,  and 
there  lies  our  hope. 

The  author  gives  a  short  case  illustrative  of  the 
causes  that  lead  to  the  prostitution  of  the  poor,  and 
then  proceeds  to  hit  off  the  Church. 

Now  of  coarse  there  are  thousands  of  cases  of  this 
kind  in  which  one  feels  that  the  poor  child  has  slipped 
out  of  the  notice  and  care  of  people  who  would  haw 
been  but  too  glad  to  aid  her.  I  dare  say  neither 
mother  nor  ohild  ever  went  to  any  church  or  chapeL 
And,  in  truth,  let  us  be  honest  and  confess  that  going 
to  church  in  England  is  somewhat  of  an  operation, 
especially  to  a  poor,  ill-olad  person.  This  system  of 
pews  and  places,  the  want  of  openness  of  churches,  the 
length  of  the  service  resulting  Anom  the  admixture  of 
services,  the  air  of  over-cleanliness  and  respectability 
which  beset  the  place,  and  the  difficulty  of  getting  out 
when  you  like,  are  sad  hindrances  to  the  poor,  tho 
Ul-dres^ed,  the  sick,  the  timid,  the  fastidious,  the 
wicked,  and  the  cultivated. 

And  then  there  is  nobody  into  whose  ear  the  poor 
girl  can  pour  her  troubles,  except  she  comes  as  a  beg- 
gar. This  will  be  said  to  be  a  leanmg  on  my  part  to 
Uie  confessionaL    I  cannot  help  that ;  I  must  speak 
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the  truth  that  is  in  me.  And  I  wish  that  many 
amongst  us  Protestants,  who  would.  I  doubt  not,  wel- 
oome  the  duty,  could,  without  pledging  ourselves  to 
all  manner  of  doetrines,  but  merely  by  a  genial  use  of 
those  common  relations  of  life  which  bring  us  in  daily 
contact  with  the  poor,  fulfil  much  of  what  is  genuinely 
good  in  the  functions  of  a  confessor,  and  thus  become 
brothers  of  mercy  and  brothers  of  charity  to  the  poor. 
Meanwhile,  it  is  post  melancholy,  and  verges  on 
despair,  to  reflect  what  is  going  on  amongst  ministers 
of  religion,  who  are  often  but  too  intent  upon  the  fop^ 
peries  of  religion  to  have  heart  and  time  fur  the  sub- 
stantial work  intrusted  to  them — immersed  in  heart* 
breaking  trash  from  which  no  sect  is  free ;  for  here 
are  fopperies  of  discipline,  there  fopperies  of  doctrine 
(still  more  dangerous  as  it  seems  to  me).  And  yet 
tiiereare  these  words  resounding  in  their  ears,  **  Pure 
religion  and  undefiled  is  this,  to  visit  the  fiitherless 
and  widows  in  their  afliiotion,  and  to  keep  oneself 
unspotted  from  the  world. "  And  the  word  **  world,*' 
as  Coleridge  has  well  explained,  is  this  order  of  things, 
the  order  of  things  you  are  in.  Clerical  niceness  and 
OTer«sanctity,  for  instance,  and  making  more  and 
longer  sermons  than  there  is  any  occasion  for,  and  in- 
sisting upon  needless  points  of  doctrine,  and  making 
Christianity  a  stumbling-block  to  many — that,  excel- 
lent clergymen,  (for  there  are  numbers  who  deserve 
the  name,)  that  is  your  world,  there  lies  your  tempta- 
tion to  err. 

One  of  the  papers  is  on  the  art  of  rising.  It  is 
set  in  a  sort  of  story  that  facilitates  the  introduction 
of  subordinate  matters,  as  is  this  writer's  wont,  and 
contains  a  ^ood  many  remarks  which,  like  the 
advice  in  Mr.  Taylor's  Statesman^  hang  between 
pure  woridliness  and  worldly  philosophy.  This  is 
one. 

Oet,  if  yon  can,  into  one  or  other  of  the  main  grooves 
of  human  affairs.  It  is  all  the  difference  of  going  by 
railway,  and  walking  over  a  ploughed  field,  whether 
you  adopt  common  courses,  or  set  up  one  for  yourself. 
You  will  see,  if  your  times  are  anything  like  ours, 
most  inferior  persons  highly  placed  id  the  army,  in 
the  church,  in  office,  at  the  bar.  They  have  somehow 
got  upon  the  line,  and  have  moved  on  well  with  very 
little  original  motive  power  of  their  own.  Do  not  let 
this  make  you  talk  as  if  merit  were  utterly  neglected 
in  these  or  any  professions :  only  that  getting  well  into 
the  groove  will  frequently  do  instead  of  any  great 
excellence. 

There  is  no  getting  well  into  these  grooves,  we 
fancy,  without  great  luck  or  *'  good  connexions ;" 
•but  this  perhaps  the  author  may  intend  to  intimate 
in  another  place,  where  he  talks  of  friends,  all  the 
while  meaning  *'  connexions.'' 

As  valuable  a  paper  as  any  of  the  miscellaneous 
essays  is  that  on  law.  Specific  modes  of  remedy 
are  not  there,  but  the  author  broadly  and  boldly 
indicates  the  direction  in  which  they  may  be  found  ; 
and  points  out  the  evils  with  a  calm  but  unsparing 
finger. 

Law,  for  example,  what  a  loss  is  there— of  time,  of 
heart,  of  love,  of  leisure  !  There  are  good  men  whose 
minds  are  set  upon  improving  the  law  ;  but  I  doubt 
whether  any  of  them  are  prepared  to  go  far  enough. 
Here  again  we  must  hope  most  from  general  improve- 
ment of  the  people.  Perhaps,  though,  some  one  great 
genius  will  do  something  for  us.  I  have  often  fancied 
that  a  man  might  play  the  part  of  Brutus  in  the  law. 
He  might  simulate  madness  in  order  to  insure  freedom. 
He  might  make  himself  a  great  lawyer,  rise  to  emi- 
nence in  the  profession,  and  then  turn  round  and  say, 
'  **  I  am  not  going  to  enjoy  this  high  seat  and  dignity  ; 
bat  intend  henceforward  to  be  an  advocate  for  the 
people  of  this  country  against  the  myriad  oppressions 
and  vexations  of  the  law.    No  chanoellorships  or 


chief-justiceships  for  me.  I  have  only  pretended  to 
be  this  slave  in  order  that  you  should  not  say  that  I 
am  an  untried  and  unpractical  man — that  I  do  not 
understand  your  mysteries.*'      *        •        •        • 

I  do  not  know  a  meaner  and  sadder  portion  of  a 
man's  existence,  or  one  more  likely  to  be  full  of  im- 
patient sorrow,  than  that  which  he  spends  in  waiting 
at  the  offices  of  lawyers.  •  ♦  • 

No  man  can  imagine,  not  Swift  himself;  things  more 
shamefhl,  absurd,  and  grotesque,  than  the  things 
which  do  take  place  daily  in  the  law.  Satire  becomes 
merely  narrative.  A  modem  novelist  depicts  a  man 
ruined  by  a  legacy  of  a  thousand  pounds,  and  sleeping 
under  a  four-legged  table  because  it  reminded  him  of 
the  days  when  he  used  to  sleep  in  a  four-post  bed. 
This  last  touch  about  the  bed  is  humorous,  but  the 
substance  of  the  story  is  dry  narrative  only. 


From  the  Examinor. 

MR.  Thackeray's  second  lecture. 

In  this  instance,  as  in  that  of  the  first  lecture,  we 
select  from  the  reports  of  the  morning  papers  that 
which  appears  to  be  most  characteristic  of  the  ao- 
tual  expressions  of  the  lecturer.  The  manner  of 
'^r.  Thackeray's  delivery  was  equally  admirable 
as  on  the  first  occasion,  and  he  did  greater  justice 
to  it  by  making  himself  perfectly  audible  through- 
out, and  in  all  parts  of  the  room.  Any  estimate 
of  the  matter  of  the  discourse  must  of  course  be 
subject  to  the  very  various  tastes  which  men  of  in- 
dependent judgment  will  apply  for  themselves  to 
the  questions  brought  under  discussion ;  but  that 
Mr.  Thackeray's  views  are  original,  and  stated  in 
a  highly  interesting  way,  few  will  be  disposed  to 
doubt.  That  he  violently  underrated  Congreve,  and 
as  violently  overrated  Ajddison,  we  must  for  our- 
selves bo  permitted  to  say — protesting  at  the  same 
time  against  the  doctrine,  urged  in  defence  of  Ad- 
dison's coldness  to  his  contemporaries,  that  a  writer 
is  justified  first  in  setting  up  tor  his  own  use  a  cer- 
tain high  estimate  of  his  own  genins,  and  next  in 
supposing  the  rest  of  the  genius  of  his  time  to  be 
so  far  beneath  those  imaginary  and  self- satisfactory 
altitudes  as  to  hold  him  excused  from  any  fair  or 
kindly  recognition  of  it.  We  do  not  think  that 
really  great  writers  are  apt  to  feel  in  this  way  ;  ana 
we  are  sure  at  any  rate  that  as  little  by  Addison's 
own  extraordinary  greatness,  as  by  the  extraordi- 
nary minuteness  of  Pope  and  others  of  his  contem- 
poraries, may  the  plea  be  considered  a  good  one  in 
the  particular  case.  Mr.  Thackeray  closed  his  ao- 
count  of  Congreve  with  the  remark  that  there  was 
not  a  lovable  or  natural  passage  in  his  writings, 
and  that  a  single  flash  of  Swifl's  genius,  a  piece 
of  Steele's  tender  wit,  or  a  beam  of  the  mild  ra- 
diance of  Addison,  was  worth  them  all.  Yet  for 
one  of  the  most  natural  and  charming  papers  in  the 
Toiler  we  are  indebted  to  Congreve ;  and  it  con- 
tains the  sentence  which  has  been  so  oflen  quoted 
and  justly  praised  as  a  very  quintessence  of  feeling 
and  tenderness — where  he  says  of  the  Lady  Eliza- 
beth Hastings  that  *'  to  love  her  was  a  liberal  edu- 
cation. 


}) 


Still  greater  numbers  of  the  world  of  literature  and 
fashion  crowded  to  Mr.  Thackeray's  second  lecture  on 
Thursday.  The  subjects  chosen  were  .Congreve  and 
Addison.  The  former  was  a  character  almost  msde 
for  the  pencil  of  the  author  of  **  Vanity  Fair."  Con- 
greve was  a  'disciple  of  foppery  and  fun,  dissipation 
and  art,  a  fine  gentleman,  with  fine  parts ;  and,  to 
crown  all,  passing  worthless.  The  opening  was  quite 
in  the  old  characteristic  style.  We  were  reminded 
how,  just  before  the  Refbrm  Bill,  the  young  gentle- 
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men  of  the  "  Union,**  at  Cambridge,  were  of  opinion 
that  great  noblemen  who  owned  boroughs  always  had 
their  eye  on  the  club  as  a  pUoe  to  get  politicians  from  ; 
how  Jones,  of  John's,  &c.,  supported  our  sacred  in- 
stitutions, or  denounced  priestcraft,  with  that  idea 
always  present  to  them.  This  introduced  the  mention 
of  the  large  crop  of  places  given  to  literary  men  in 
Addison  and  Congreye's  time ;  how  a  neat  copy  of 
Latin  verses,  or  a  happy  "ode*'  on  a  publio  event, 
made  the  yoimg  collegian's  fortune.  Congreve  was 
then  formally  introduced  as  an  example  of  extreme 
literary  prosperity  ;  how  everything  went  well  with 
him  ;  how  he  was  beau,  wit,  and  lover — ambrosial, 
irresistible,  magnificent.  He  was  described  as  a  de- 
lightful rascal ;  as  a  gay  disciple  of  the  *'  eat-and- 
drink-for-tomorrow-we-die"  school.  As  for  his  com- 
edy, that  Mr.  Thackeray  characterized  as  essentially 
pagan  or  heatlien.  He  illustrated  the  efifect  produced 
by  an  examination  of  it,  now-a-days,  by  a  singularly 
happy  metaphor — it  was  like  visiting  Pompeii,  and 
seeing  Sallust's  house,  there,  in  the  ruiDS.  The  cake 
and  wine  in  the  jars.  The  jester's  laughing  skull — 
the  breast  of  a  dancing  girl.  The  charred  banquet 
table.  He  pointed  out  with  a  sad  ridicule  its  immor- 
ality— the  &ther  treated  as  a  dotard — ^the  husband  as 
a  victim.  He  exposed  in  a  style  at  once  mournful  and 
quizzical  the  hollowness  of  a  gayety  that  had  no  love 
in  it,  and  produced  the  happiest  effect  by  interspers- 
ing earnest  reprobation  of  the  system  with  laughter  at 
what  was  superficially  absurd  in  it ;  for  instance, 
when  making  out  our  comic  writer  something  very 
like  a  scoundrel,  he  jested  at  his  conceit,  and  did  not 
even  spare  his  wig.  Hence  this' part  of  his  discourse 
was  like  a  sermon  where  you  saw  the  sinner — not  only 
as  sinner  but  as  the  individual  of  every-day  life.  And 
you  were  reminded  at  last  that  Congreve  left  his 
money,  not  to  Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  who  did  want  it,  but 
to  the  great  lady  who  did  not  want  it  at  all.  Addison 
is  obviously  one  of  Mr.  Thackeray's  greatest  fiivorites. 
He  sketched  his  life  throughout,  dwelling  on  its  nota- 
ble incidents  with  a  pleasant  commentary,  the  charm 
of  which  consisted  in  this — that  it  was  always  social 
and  fiimiliar,  treating  Addison  as  Addison  himself 
treats  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  with  a  philosophical 
£gkmiliarity.  He  was  noways  bigoted  in  doing  this 
task  of  biography,  for  he  took  to  pieces  the  famous 
figure  of  the  angel  in  his  '*  Campaign,"  and  plainly 
treated  the  poem  as  containing  a  great  deal  of  mere 
stuff.  Apropos  of  the  said  angel,  he  showed  that  it 
was  the  IbundaUon  of  the  writer's  fortune,  and  got 
him  his  first  great  step  in  the  world.  '*  Ah  !'*  ex- 
claimed he  playfiilly  at  this  point,  "these  sort  of 
angels'  visits  are  few  and  fkr  between  to  men  of  let- 
ters. It  is  not  often  that  angels*  wings  flutter  at 
second-floor  windows.**  Addison,  he  said,  was  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  greatest  geniuses,  and  this  made 
it  natural  that  he  should  not  have  been  much  given  to 
praising  too  much.  He  seldom  praised  any  but  the 
very  highest  men,  but  he  bowed  down  with  delight  to 
the  imperial  genius  of  Milton.  However,  Mr.  Thack- 
eray did  not  seem  to  think  that  he  liked  to  praise 
young  Mr.  Pope,  the  great  satirist,  very  much.  He 
would  not  have  dispraised  him,  perhaps,  but — if  Mr. 
Addison's  men  had  done  so,  he  did  n't  think  Mr.  Ad- 
dison would  have  taken  his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth  to 
tell  them  to  stop.  Addison  was  indubitably  a  good- 
hearted,  kind  man,  a  benevolent,  pure-minded  man 
towards  his  fellow-creatures  ;  if  he  had  no  very  start- 
ling virtues,  he  surely  had  no  vices — scarcely  a  fiinlt, 
except  one  which  he  was  known  to  be  rather  addicted 
to— his  fondness  for  wine.  Without  this  he  would  have 
been,  the  lecturer  announced,  (very  characteristical- 
ly,) *'  a  more  perfect  man — and  without  it  we -should 
not  have  loved  him  so  much."  There  was,  we  ob- 
served, a  sort  of  particular  expectancy,  as  Mr.  Thack- 
eray came  to  the  part  where  he  spoke  of  Addison's 
marriage.  He  narrated  agreeably  how  he  wrote  to 
young  L9rd  Warwick,  describing  the  warbling  of  the 


nightingales.  These  nighUngales  were  intended  to 
warble  in  the  ear  of  Lord  Warwick's  mamma.  He 
married  the  countess,  and  died  in  Holland  House 
three  years  after  that  splendid  but  uncomfortable 
union.  The  lecturer  next  characteriied  Addison  as  » 
"man's  man,"  and  as  one  of  the  most  determined 
"  club  men"  of  his  day.  Women  he  judged  of  super- 
ficially, and  knew  little  of  them.  One  only  he  knew 
well,  and  her  he  did  not  think  very  much  of.  The 
concluding  part  of  the  lecture  dealt  more  particularly 
with  the  great  man's  literaiy  character.  He  de- 
scribed him  as  the  gentlest  of  satirists  ;  one  who 
pointed  out  to  you  in  a  delightful  manner  the  foibles 
of  your  neighbor,  and,  turning  his  head  over  his 
shoulder,  whispered  to  him  good.  At  this  point  of 
the  disquisition  Mr.  Thackeray  read  very  effectively 
some  choice  specimens  of  the  Addisonian  humor,  and 
concluded  in  a  high  and  serious  strain,  after  reading 
one  of  his  most  famous  poems,  by  a  warm  description 
of  his  susceptibility  to  religious  impressions.  Nothing 
could  have  been  more  satisfiictory  altogether  than  the 
reception  of  the  lecture  by  the  crowded  audience,  and 
indc«d  it  was,  perhaps  even  more  than  the  last  one» » 
delightful  specimen  of  the  author's  power. 


From  the  Specutor. 
MISS  MARTINEAU'S  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  HIS- 
TORY OF  THE  PEACE.* 

This  volume  is  nominally  an  introduction  to  the 
History  of  the  Peace,  which  was  commenced  by  Mr. 
Charles  Knight  and  completed 'by  Miss  Martineau. 
It  is  in  fact  a  summary  of  our  history  from  1800  to 
1815,  prefaced  by  a  rapid  introductiou  to  the  latter 
history  of  the  eighteenth  century,  from  the  outbreak 
of  the  French  revolution  to  the  union  with  Ireland) 
Pitt's  retirement,  and  Addington's  accession. 

Compared  with  recent  historical  productions, 
where  even  secondary  events  are  treated  in  ample 
detail,  Miss  Martineau's  work  is  rather  a  comment- 
ary  than  a  history.  Events  are  narrated,  but  for  the 
most  part  rapidly  and  succinctly ;  sometimes  they 
are  **  doubled  up."  In  all  cases  Miss  Martineaa 
aims  at  extracting  their  essential  qualities,  rather 
than  entering  into  their  minutiae  ;  so  that  it  is  at 
much  her  opinion  of  the  period  as  the  period  itself 
which  is  presented  to  the  reader.  This,  indeed,  is 
reslly  the  case  in  all  histories ;  they  exhibit  not  the 
things  themselves,  but  the  historian's  idea  of  them ; 
the  predominance  of  fact  over  commentary  being 
merely  a  difference  in  composition.  As  much  of 
judgment  may  be  insinuated  in  a  narrative  as  is  dis- 
played in  an  open  discussion,  and  perhaps  more 
mischievously,  the  reader  being  less  upon  his  guard. 

Be  it  story,  be  it  opinion,  this  Introduction  is  an 
interesting  and  a  meritorious  work.  The  military 
and  political  events  have  an  inherent  interest  that 
seems  never  to  satiate ;  and  Miss  Martineau  has 
well  condensed  them  into  a  moderate  compass,  so 
that  the  reader  can  grasp  the  whole  without  weari- 
ness or  strain.  In  warlike  afilairs,  she  seems  to 
have  been  content  with  what  may  be  called  popular 
authorities ;  the  Wellington  Despatches  being  about 
the  limit  of  her  recondite  researches.  In  civil 
matters,  she  has  very  closely  read  the  valuable 
memoirs  that  have  been  published  within  these  last 
ten  or  twelve  years — ^the  Malmesbury  Papers,  the 
Lives  of  Eldon,  Sid  mouth,  and  Plumer  Ward,  the 
Nelson  Correspondence,  Brougham ^s  Historical 
Characters,  and  other  similar  productions ;  and  she 
has  extracted  their  most  dramatic  points  and  their 

*  Introduction  to  the  History  of  the  Peace,  from 
1800  to  1815.  By  Harriet  Martineau.  Published  by 
Charles  Knight. 
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most  conclusive  infoTmation.  Whether  the  con- 
clusions may  always  be  deemed  correct,  will  in  a 
measure  depend  upon  the  preconceptions  of  the 
reader.  Critically  speaking,  she  has  extracted  the 
irery  pith  of  her  authorities,  according  to  her  view ; 
and  this  view  is  truer  than  many  might  expect. 
Miss  Martineau  has  read  the  past  with  the  lights 
of  the  present ;  allowing  for  the  circumstances  of 
the  time  as  motives  of  action  in  individuals,  form- 
ing a  philosophical  estimate  of  the  times  them- 
selves, and  correcting  or  modifying  her  judgment 
by  facts  which  have  since  seen  the  light,  or  by  the 
softened  opinion  of  the  present  day.  She  is  liberal 
in  her  opinions ;  but  it  is  not  old  whig  liberalism, 
or  the  modem  cant  of  liberalism,  but  a  philosophical 
liberalism,  even  if  it  be  a  philosophy  of  her  own. 
Napoleon  is  judged  sternly,  but  truly ;  Pitt  with 
kindliness  and  allowance;  the  amplest  justice  is 
done  to  Wellington  ;  and  while  doubts  are  thrown 
upon  the  necessity  of  the  early  revolutionary  wars, 
it  is  admitted  that  the  Napoleonic  wars  could  not 
have  been  avoided,  owing  to  the  character  of  the 
French  ruler.  To  pronounce  too  harsh  a  judgment 
on  the  shallow,  narrow-minded,  but  obstinate  men 
who  ruled  this  country  from  the  death  of  Fox  and 
the  expulsion  of  "  All  the  Talents"  till  the  con- 
clusion of  the  period  of  which  tlie  historian  treats, 
is  almost  impossible.  We  think  Miss  Martineau 
underrates  the  abilities  of  George  the  Third ;  at 
least  she  does  not  appreciate  his  thorough  mastery 
of  representative  government  as  he  understood  it,  his 
knowledge  of  current  public  opinion,  and  the  manner 
in  which  he  contrived  through  these  means  to  have 
his  own  way,  in  spite  of  the  great  whig  families  at 
one  time,  of  Pitt,  Canning,  andDundas,  at  another, 
and  of  '*  All  the  Talents'  *  on  a  third  occasion.  She 
also  unduly  depreciates  Castlereagh.  An  orator 
or  philosophical  statesman  he  certainly  was  not : 
but  he  was  a  man  of  clear  views  and  of  great  firm- 
ness ;  he  could  impress  his  views  upon  the  House 
of  Commons  in  a  roundabout  way,  distinctly  if  not 
effectively;  and  he  must  have  had  considerable 

Sowers  of  managing  a  public  assembly,  otherwise 
e  Muld  not  have  led  thQ  House  of  Commons  90 
long.  To  reecho,  as  Miss  Martineau  does  in  this 
instance,  the  old  whig  talk  of  thirty  years  ago,  is 
to  lower  the  whigs  themselves :  if  Castlereagh  was 
so  very  poor  a  creature,  what  must  be  thought  of 
the  opponents,  who  never  could  even  shake  him  in 
his  seat? 

Traces  of  a  similar  feeling  are  shown  upon  the 
Irish  rebellion  in  connection  with  the  American 
war,  though  rather  affecting  the  scale  of  the  nar- 
rative than  the  concl  usion .  As  much  space  is  given 
to  one  individual  case  of  oppression  as  to  the  whole 
Russian  campaign. 

Military  and  civil  affairs  or  political  economy 
are  not  the  only  topics  of  Miss  Martineau.  She 
opens  her  work  with  a  large  and  temperate  view 
of  the  old  principle  of  the  balance  of  power,  and 
traces  the  successes  of  the  revolution  to  the  manner 
in  which  statesmen  had  overlooked  the  people,  and 
the  incapacity  even  of  the  best  and  ^eatest  of  them 
to  deal  with  the  new  power  as  suddenly  as  it  rose : 
indeed,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  was  dealt  with 
really  and  truly  in  this  country  till  Peel's  last  ad- 
ministration, while  abroad  it  has  never  been  dealt 
with  at  all.  The  social  condition  of  the  nation, 
and  the  spirit  of  the  middle  classes  and  the  populace, 
are  not  overlooked,  if  the  matters  connected  with 
them  are  somewhat  exaggerated.  Neither  is  the 
outward  condition  of  the  country  forgotten.  This 
was  Ireland  at  the  beginning  of  the  century. 


The  fertile  parts  of  Limerick,  Cork,  and  Kerry,  and 
elsewhere,  were  separated  by  vast  wildernesses,  where 
no  roads  existed,  and  scarcely  here  and  there  a  path. 
Swarms  of  people  lived  in  these  wilds,  like  rabbits  in 
a  warren.  Not  a  plough  or  a  cart^was  to  be  seen  fot 
many  miles  together ;  and  the  weed-grown  mud  hovelf 
of  the  inhabitants  could  scarcely  have  been  discerned 
by  the  stranger,  though  a  hundred  might  be  within 
reach  of  his  eye.  But  few  strangers  ventured  there. 
The  soldiery  and  police  could  make  no  way  ;  and  they 
knew  that  every  man's  mind  and  hand  were  against 
them.  Such  districts  were  always  the  hiding-places 
of  smugglers,  thieves,  and  men  in  danger  fVom  soci- 
ety ;  and  now,  those  who  had  outlawed  Uiemsehres  by 
their  share  in  the  rebellion  of  1708  were  harbored 
among  the  wilds.  There  was  little  commerce  between 
the  towns  and  the  rural  districts,  to  bind  them  to» 
gether,  and  create  mutual  interests.  The  only  produce 
of  county  Kerry  was  butter ;  and  that  was  carried 
to  Cork  on  horseback.  The  proportion  of  inhabitants 
employed  upon  the  land  was  more  than  double  that  so 
employed  in  England  ;  while  the  isolation  of  the  class 
from  the  rest  of  the  world  was  much  greater  ;  so  that 
wron^  ideas,  once  introduced  among  the  rural  multi- 
tude, were  irremovable ;  and  the  temptation  to  rule 
them  as  slaves  or  banditti  was  as  strong  to  the  land- 
owners and  the  government,  as  it  was  to  hot-blooded 
and  sanguine  patriots  to  make  them  tools.  Nothing 
had  been  done  to  remove  from  the  minds  of  this  por- 
tion of  the  population  the  discontents  which  had  ex- 
ploded in  rebellion  two  years  before ;  and  they  did 
not  know  that  they  had  anything  to  do  with  England 
but  to  hate  her. 

As  a  contrast  to  this  picture  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo may  be  taken.  There  is  of  course  nothing  new 
in  the  facts,  nay,  there  are  no  particular  facts,  and 
objections  might  be  made  to  the  perfect  accuracy 
of  the  representation ;  but  it  may  be  instanced  as  a 
specimen  of  Miss  Martineau's  power  of  drawing 
out  the  essential  elements  of  her  military  sub* 
jects. 

Blucher*s  retreat  compelled  Wellington  to  retire 
flrom  Quatre  Bras  ;  and,  by  the  afternoon  of  the  17th, 
he  and  his  army  had  fallen,  back  to  Waterloo.  There 
the  great  captain  drew  out  his  forces,  across  two  high 
roads,  with  a  ravine  at  his  right  extremity,  and  ft 
height  above  a  hamlet  as  his  extreme  post  on  the  left, 
whence  he  could  communicate  with  Blucher,  who  had 
promised  to  come  to  his  aid  if  he  should  be  attacked. 
In  flront  of  the  right  centre  was  a  farm-house ;  in 
front  of  the  left  centre  was  another.  All  the  night  of 
the  17th,  the  French  were  taking  up  their  position  on 
a  range  of  heights  in  fW)nt. 

At  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  18th,  the 
French  made  the  attack.  All  day,  they  strove  for  the 
fiurm-house  in  front  of  the  British  right  centre  ;  and 
all  day  it  was  held  against  them.  They  won  the 
other  fiurm-house — ^the  German  Legion  within  it  hav- 
ing expended  their  ammunition,  and  being,  at  the 
moment,  cut  off  firom  supply.  A  heavy  cannonading 
along  the  whole  line  accompanied  and  sustained  these 
assaults  ;  and,  during  the  whole  day,  the  British  in 
their  lines  sustained  the  fierce  charges,  in  constant 
succession,  now  of  cavalry,  now  of  infantry,  now  of 
cavalry  and  infiintry  together.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  history  of  battles  more  sublime  than  the  general- 
ship which  could  order,  and  the  patient  valor  that 
could  sustain,  such  a  method  of  fighting  as  this.  It 
foiled  Napoleon  in  his  strongest  point  He  had 
always  hitherto  broken  through  the  enemy's  line,  by 
bringing  his  fbrce  to  bear  upon  one  part  (a  weak  one, 
if  he  could  find  it)  ;  but  here  he  tried  after  it  the 
whole  day  without  succeeding.  He  had  now  "to 
measure  himself  with  this  Wellington  ;"  and  he  had 
met  his  match.  He  gathered  his  artillery  en  masse, 
and  made  dreadful  havoc  on  certain  points ; — th« 
vacant  space  was  instantly  filled  up  again.    He  ap- 
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ranged  his  bodies  of  cavalry  so  as  to  support  each 
other,  and  sent  them  to  make  desperate  efforts  to 
pierce  the  British  line  of  infantry.  In  a  moment,  the 
fine  became  squares,  and  the  ground  i?aa  maintained. 
At  six  in  the  evening  not  a  point  was  gained  by  the 
French.  Any  advantage  which  had  been  yielded  in 
the  shock  of  a  moment,  had  been  immediately  re- 
Bumed.  In  the  quiet  words  of  Wellington,  '*  these 
attacks  were  uniformly  unsuccessful.'*  It  was  im- 
possible, after  these  eight  hours  of  slaughter,  to  say 
where  the  victory  would  rest.  The  most  doubtful 
moment  for  the  allies  was  soon  after  this-^^ibout 
seven  o'clock.  By  this  time  Bulow's  corps  had  come 
up  ;  and  Blucher  himself  was  on  the  heights  on  the 
British  left,  ready  to  take  charge  of  the  French  right. 
Napoleon  was  now  about  to  make  a  final  desperate 
effort  to  rout  the  allies,  by  an  attack  of  a  vast  force 
upon  the  British  left  centre.  Wellington  saw  it,  and 
ordered  every  disposable  man  to  the  spot  Presently, 
the  continued  roar  of  cannon  and  musketry  was  '*  the 
most  dinning"  ever  heard  by  those  on  the  field. 
Presently  again  there  was  a  sudden,  complete,  brief 
pause  ;  and  then  ^ain  a  tremendous  outburst  of 
mingled  sounds.  The  French  had  been  checked,  cast 
in  heaps  of  dead  and  wounded  ;  the  remainder  turned, 
fled,  and  were  in  an  instant  pursued  by  the  whole 
British  line.  When  Napoleon  saw  that  the  British 
had  broken  in  upon  his  Old  Guard,  he  turned  pale  as 
death,  and  said,  in  a  tone  of  dismay,  "They  are  all 
mixed !"  Wellington's  word  to  his  Guanis  in  a 
ditch,  "  Up,  Guards,  and  at  them  !"  had  been  potent 
They  were  all  mixed,  as  the  British  bore  down  the 
best  reserve  and  last  hope  of  Napoleon. 

Many  passages  of  interest  on  a  variety  of  sub- 
jects crowd  upon  us.  Perhaps  Miss  Martineau's 
sketches  ofcharacter  in  explanation  of  conduct  best 
display  her  ability  and  her  mode  of  treatment.  The 
pictures  of  Pitt,  the  King,  and  Addington,  in  refer- 
ence to  Pitt's  resignation  of  office  and  Addington's 
accession,  exhibit  great  skill  and  judgment.  Upon 
the  whole,  however,  her  account  of  Pielson  is  the 
best  instance  of  Miss  Martineau's  merit  as  a  portrait- 
painter.  It  contains  in  the  smallest  compass  the 
completest  example  of  the  various  traits  of  her  com- 
position, especially  her  criticism  and  her  kindliness 
of  mind. 

>|t  was  while  Mr.  Pitt  was  in  the  midst  of  the  strug- 
gle of  feeling  which  has  been  described  as  succeeding 
the  news  of  the  capitulation  of  Ulm — only  on  the 
Thursday  after  that  Sunday  when  he  carried  the 
Dutch  newspaper  to  his  friend  in  Spring  Ghirdens — 
tiiat  the  tidings  of  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  reached 
}dm.  He  was  called  up  in  the  night  to  receive  them, 
in  the  form  of  a  packet  of  despatches  from  Admiral 
Collingwood.  He  said  afterwards,  that,  for  once  in 
his  life,  he  could  not  sleep  after  the  interruption. 
Many  times,  in  his  career  as  minister,  he  had  been 
called  up  in  the  night  to  receive  news,  good  or  bad  ; 
and  he  had  always  before  been  able  to  lay  down  his 
head  and  sleep  immediately  ;  but  on  this  occasion  he 
was  so  restless  that  he  rose  at  three  o'clock.  The 
naval  power  of  France  and  Spain  was  destroyed.  We 
had  nothing  more  to  fear  at  sea ;  that  part  of  our 
warfare  might  be  considered  closed  ;  but  Nelson  was 
gone ;  and  no  one  from  Pitt  down  to  the  humblest 
man  bom  on  British  ground  knew  whether  most  to 
rejoice  or  to  mourn.  Their  peculiar  hero  was  lost, 
the  greatest 'naval  commander  that  the  world  had  pro- 
duct ;  and  nothing  could  be  a  compensation  for  his 
loss.  Peculiar  indeed  Nelson  was ;  peculiarly  Brit- 
ish among  other  things  While  full  fraught  with  the 
genius  which  belongs  to  no  country,  he  had  the  quaU 
Uies,  almost  in  excess,  which  Britons  are  apt  to  call 
British.  His  whole  firame  of  body  and  mind  seems  to 
have  overflowed  with  an  electric  sensibility,  by  which 
liis  own  life  was  made  one  series  of  emotions,  and  his 
own  being  seemed  to  communicate  itself  to  others. 


Every  man,  woman,  and  child  who  came  near  him 
was  heroic ;  and  in  himself  WOTe  mingled  emotions 
which  rarely  meet  in  the  same  soul.  Few  would  have 
the  courage  to  entertain  at  once,  as  he  did,  guilt  and 
piety,  remorse  and  confidence,  paroxysms  of  weakness 
and  inspirations  of  strength.  Except  as  bis  native 
vigor  wrought  as  discipline,  he  was  undisciplined. 
He  was  as  vehement  in  his  modes  of  expression  as  in 
his  feelings  ;  and  he  appears  to  have  made  no  effort 
whatever  to  preserve  his  domestic  virtue  and  with- 
stand the  guilty  passion  which  poisoned  his  life  and 
that  of  his  innocent  wife,  and  which  mingles  pity  and 
disgust  with  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  an  idoU 
izing  nation.  His  piety  was  not  only  warm,  but  most 
presumptuous  in  the  midst  of  his  helpless  guilt  He 
prayed  glowingly  and  confidently  ;  but  then,  it  was 
not  like  the  prayer  of  any  one  else.  It  was  petition 
as  to  a  Superior  Power  enlisted  against  the  French, 
which,  on  such  an  occasion,  would  not  deal  with  him 
about  Lady  Hamilton.  This  view,  unconsciously 
held,  was  no  doubt  natural,  for  it  was  that  of  the 
people  generally.  No  one  wanted  to  deal  with  him, 
as  others  are  dealt  with  by  society,  for  his  domestic 
guilt,  while  he  was  to  the  popular  eye  like  an  angel 
with  a  flaming  sword,  God-sent  to  deliver  the  countxy. 
To  the  people,  he  was  now  the  champion  and  the 
sailor ;  and  he  was  adored  as  he,  in  that  view,  de- 
served to  be.  The  disclosures  of  after  years,  and  the 
ethical  judgment  which,  sooner  or  later,  follows  upon 
a  passionate  idolatry,  have  made  the  name  and  image 
of  Nelson  now  very  different  from  what  they  were  on 
the  day  of  his  fimeral ;  but  still  he  is  truly  regarded 
as  the  greatest  of  naval  captains ;  as  worthy  of  aU 
honor  for  bravery,  humanity,  professional  disinter- 
estedness, and  devoted  zeal,  and  as  commanding  even 
a  deeper  admiration  by  the  delicacy  of  his  sensibili- 
ties on  behalf  of  his  country  and  his  comrades.  His 
passions  and  weaknesses  were  so  clearly  the  misery 
of  his  lif^,  thai  to  point  them  out  as  being  so  is  per- 
haps a  sufflcient  reprobation.  In  the  ecstasy  of  their 
g^titude  the  nation  mourned  that  they  could  do  noth- 
ing but  heap  honors  on  the  memory  of  their  hero,  and 
on  all  whom  he  had  left  to  whom  they  could  do  honor 
without  shaming  him  and  themselves.  His  brother 
was  made  an  earl,  with  an  income  of  6000/.  a  year  ; 
his  sisters  were  presented  with  10,000/.  each  ;  and 
100,000/.  were  voted  for  the  purchase  of  an  estate. 
All  this  would  not  have  satisfied  him  ;  for  in  the  last 
paper  he  wrote,  on  the  day  of  his  death,  the  paper 
which  made  the  nation  his  executor,  he  thrust  his 
relations  into  a  sort  of  postscript.  It  was  Emma  Ham- 
ilton whom  he  bequeathed  to  the  nation*s  care,  with  4 
curious  mingling  of  claims  of  her  own  public  services, 
and  of  her  being  hit  Emma.  The  one  claim  neutral- 
ized the  other.  If  it  was  the  principle  and  method  of 
society  in  England  to  reward  public  service  wherever 
found,  without  a  glance  at  private  moral  deserts. 
Lady  Hamilton  might  and  would  have  been  pensioned 
and  raised  far  above  the  destitution  in  which  she  died 
abroad.  But  such  is  not,  and  was  even  less  at  thai 
time,  tiie  view  of  English  society  ;  and  Lady  Hamil- 
ton could  expect  nothing  from  the  nation  while  she 
was  commended  to  them  as  Nelson's  legacy  ;  known, 
as  she  was,  to  have  estranged  him  fh>m  a  wife  to 
whose  goodness  he  bore  the  most  emphatic  testimony. 
It  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  the  spectacle  of  Nelson  writ- 
ing that  paper  in  his  cabin  to  that  of  his  funeral  in 
St  Paul's,  when  the  sailors  seized  his  flag  as  it  wa^ 
about  to  be  lowered  into  his  grave,  and  rent  it  in 
pieces,  that  each  might  wear  a  fragment  next  his 
heart  The  leaden  cofiin  in  which  he  was  brought 
home  was  cut  up  and  spread  abroad  in  like  manner. 
Statues  and  other  monuments  were  voted  in  profii- 
sion  ;  and  for  many  years  afterwards,  children  by  the 
firesides  of  England  looked  up  when  their  ear  was 
struck  by  the  tone  in  which  Nelson's  name  mm 
spoken,  and  wondered  at  the  tears  which  they  saw  in 
their  parents'  eyes.  Never  was  man  more  mooined 
by  a  nation. 
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From  the  Spectator. 
FORTIFICATION  OP  THE   CHURCH. 

Quietism  cannot  maintain  itself  in  the  Church 
of  England :  the  consciences,  the  prides,  or  the 
ambitions  of , men,  have  been  stirred  far  too  deeply 
by  recent  events  to  subside ;  and,  although  a  mere 
expediency  might  dictate  a  hushing-up  of  perilous 
questions,  the  voice  of  conviction  or  of  exaction 
vjtll  be  heard.  Perhaps  one  canse  of  that  increased 
stir  may  be  simply  the  incitement  of  emulation 
among  the  churches  of  Christendom ;  some  of 
which  have  been  rendered  zealous  by  having  a 
struggle  for  existence  in  the  brief  revolutions  of 
Eunipe;  and  thus  began  these  many '*  revivals." 
Perhaps  the  totally  new  aspect  of  scepticism,  which 
in  the  Giubertism  of  Italy,  the  Neo-Catholicism  of 
Germany  (having  perhaps  more  adherents  than 
avow  themselves)  or  the  Spiritualism  of  England, 
has,  as  it  were,  been  converted  to  religion,  and 
competes  not  contemptibly  with  recognized  forms 
of  faith  in  a  proselytism  altogether  different  from 
the  repulsive  blank  negationsof  the  older  infidelity. 
Be  the  cause  what  it  may,  it  is  impossible  that  any 
candid  observer  can  remain  blind  to  the  fact,  that 
the  religious  bodies  of  England  as  well  as  other 
countries  are  stirred  just  now  by  some  irresistible 
impulse  of  duty,  either  to  defend  intact  or  to  revise 
the  doctrines  of  their  creed. 

We  need  scarcely  describe  the  different  sections 
into  which  the  Church  of  England  confessedly 
stands  divided — the  Puseyites,  the  Evangelicals, 
the  Platonizers,  the  Orthodox,  or  the  many  minor 
divisions,  all  of  which  are  as  properly  seels  as  any 
without  the  pale.  There  is,  for  example,  less  real 
distinction  between  a  Low  Churchman  and  a  Wes-' 
leyan  Methodist,  between  a  Spiritualist  and  a 
Flatonizer,  between  a  Puseyite  and  a  Roman 
Catholic,  than  there  is  between  any  of  those  two 
parties  within  the  Church. 

But,  irrespectively  of  those  divisions  on  doctrinal 
grounds,  the  Church  of  England  is  at  this  moment 
stirred  by  a  much  broader  division  on  the  ground 
of  folly.  The  non-decision  in  the  Gorham'  case, 
the  hope  on  the  one  side  to  drive  forth  the  Puseyites, 
and  on  the  other  to  establish  for  them  a  stronger 
position  than  before,  the  genuine  doubts  among 
many  as  to  the  fitness  of  the  existing  statutes  of 
the  Church  for  the  time,  or  the  logical  legality,  if 
the  term  may  be  allowed,  of  the  Gorham  judgment 
by  a  lay  tribunal,  have  begotten  a  desire,  common 
to  many  sections,  of  arriving  at  a  clear  understand- 
ing. Of  course  each  section  is  animated  by  the 
more  inward  wish  that  such  established  convention 
should  accord  with  its  own  view ;  but  the  desire 
for  some  treaty  stands  before  the  desire  for  any 
specific  stipulation.  On  the  other  hand,  many  who 
are  hearty  enough  in  their  convictions  on  doctrinal 
points,  BO  much  dread  the  eflTect  of  any  movement, 
that  they  are  for  not  interfering  at  all,  lest  mischief 
ensue.  Thus,  the  Convocation  of  the  clergy  ad- 
journed with  abruptness,  on  purpose  to  avoid  the 
question.  The  Bishop  of  Exeter,  disappointed  of 
a  prelatical  synod,  convokes  a  synod  of  clergy 
within  his  own  diocese.  Forty-four  of  his  clergy, 
formally,  earnestly,  and  publicly  deprecate  that 
diocesan  synod,  as  schismatical  and  dangerous, 
tending  even  to  disruption.  The  Church  Union  of 
Chester  and  Manchester  encourages  the  bishop, 
and  hints  at  new  ecclesiastical  laws  to  purify  the 
Church-^f  Gorhamites ;  while  it  is  well  known 
that  eager  men  of  high  Protestant  principles  are 
doing  £eir  best  to  bring  about  a  purification  in 


the  very  opposite  sense — a  new  stringency  of  laws 
which  would  exclude  the  Puseyites ;  yet  we  see 
eminent  clergymen  usually  ranked  among  the 
Puseyite  party  making  concessions  to  Quietism, 
and  helping  the  majority  of  the  prelates  to  throw  a 
veil  of  silence  over  the  intestinal  discords  of  the 
Church. 

In  this  remarkable  and  wholly  unprecedented 
state  of  ecclesiastical  afi^airs,  the  choice  of  a  policy 
appears  really  to  be  limited  to  the  usual  '*  three 
courses;''  and  our  present  object,  without  advo* 
eating  either  one  or  the  other  courses,  is  to  see 
whether  we  can  descry  the  ulterior  consequences 
of  each. 

One  course  would  be,  to  let  matters  go  on  with* 
out  interference;  trusting  that  they  will  '^  right 
themselves'' — that  some  happy  suggestion  will 
turn  up,  or  some  blessed  opportunity  to  reunion 
ofiTer  itself.  Now  of  that  course,  we  believe  that 
the  most  learned  and  farseeiog  man  must  be  wholly 
unable  to  foresee  t,he  consequences,  even  such  as 
may  not  be  distant.  We  should  be  far  from  deny- 
ing that  things  may  not  *'  right  themselves,"  as 
they  so  often  do ;  or  that  angry  doctrines  may  not 
once  more  subside  within  the  peaceful  influence  of 
a  common  faith,  even  as  the  parted  waves  of  the 
stormy  sea  sink  into  the  broad  level  of  the  calm, 
and  the  turbid  waters  again  reflect  with  one  clear 
expanse  the  blue  of  the  heaven  above.  But  we, 
who  are  in  the  storm,  can  scarcely  believe  in  that 
restoration ;  and  while  we  remember  that  churches 
are,  in  their  material  parts,  human,  we  remember 
also,  that  though  the  calm  always  does  return,  the 
storm  does  not  always  pass  without  shipwreck,  nor 
do  rocks  always  withstand  the  raging  of  the  floods. 
We  do  not  foresee  the  consequences  of  a  merely 
passive  policy. 

A  second  course  might  be,  asking  light  from 
Heaven,  to  revise  the  records,  the  laws,  and  the 
statutes  of  the  Church,  in  order  to  correct  what  has 
in  the  lapse  of  time  been  warped,  to  renew  what  is 
decayed,  to  eliminate  what  is  corrupted  ;  to  define, 
restore,  and  purify,  making  the  Church  true  to  its 
standard  of  the  apostolical  succession.  This 
course  would  be  the  most  satisfactory  to  two  very 
numerous  classes — those  who  are  more  content 
with  a  theoretical  perfection  than  a  practical 
optimism,  and  also  those  who  might  obtain  the 
largest  share  of  success  in  directing  the  revision  so 
as  to  favor  their  own  doctrines.  We  will  note  two 
of  the  most  important  consequences  inherent  in 
such  a  course.  It  must,  since  even  ordained 
servants  of  the  Church  are  human,  be  instituted 
with  foregone  conclusions  ;  it  would  be  only  by  a 
miracle  that  the  most  pious  entreaty  for  divine  eur 
lightenment  could  quite  exclude  the  previous 
aspirations  of  the  investigator ;  nay,  the  fervor  of, 
his  own  convictions  might  be  mistaken  for  an  in* 
ward  revelation  of  **  the  truth ;"  and  in  such  an 
instance,  bigotry  would  rush  in  where  purest  faith 
would  fear  to  tread.  Afler  all,  by  every  praor 
ticable  test,  the  judgment  would  be  but  that  of 
fallible  mortals  determined  by  a  vote !  Beyond  that 
stage,  the  most  important  practical  result  is  not 
difl^icult  to  discern  ;  whichever  party  predominated 
in  the  vote,  that  party  would  define  **  the  Church 
of  England"  in  its  own  sense  ;  and  then  the  parties, 
most  antagonistic  to  that  definition  would  have  no 
resource  but  to  secede.    This  is  the  very  conse- 

Suence  dreaded  by  the  quietists,  and  reasonably 
readed.  Whether  the  residuary  church  should  be 
'*  the  trtu  church"  or  not,  it  is  not  in  human  wie> 
dom  to  pronounce ;  bat  there  is  much  probability 
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that  it  would  be  "  the  High  Charch  of  England," 
or  "the  Low  Church  of  England;*'  far  more 
limited  in  numbers  than  the  existing  church  ;  dis- 
sent largely  recruited,  and  joined  by  great  influen- 
tial bodies  possessing  traditional  claims  on  the 
Church  and  its  inheritances,  spiritual  as  well  as 
material.  We  need  scarcely  carry  the  anticipatory 
view  further ;  nor  have  we  any  desire  to  parade  a 

Srospect  in  which  one  half  of  the  Church  may, 
ypothetically,  be  seen  contending  for  the  disestab- 
lishment of  the  other  half,  to  solace  disinheritance, 
that  bitterest  feeling  of  wrong,  with  revenge. 

The  third  course  would  be  one  demanding  bold- 
ness in  any  who  should  adopt  it — a  bold  sincerity 
above  the  fear  of  misconstruction  and  reproach.  It 
would  be  to  institute  a  diligent  and  a  thorough 
revision,  not  of  the  doctrines,  but  of  the  defining 
records  or  admissory  statutes  of  the  Church,  in 
order  to  supersede  these  endless  and  dangerous 
contentions  by  declaring  that  they  skaU  not  aflfect 
the  constitution  of  the  Church  as  a  national  and 
political  structure.  Negatively,  that  was  the  efiect 
of  the  decision  in  the  Gorham  case ;  but,  being 
wholly  without  ecclesiastical  sanction  or  subscrip- 
tion— having  no  positive  and  compulsory  eflfect  in 
prohibiting  contestations  by  annulling  the  possi- 
bility of  victory — it  still  leaves  men  to  act  on  their 
own  convictions,  be  those  convictions  sound  or 
wayward :  thus  Gorham  has  triumphed  over 
Exeter,  but  Exeter  still  has  hopes  of  reversing  the 
triumph.  A  revision  of  the  Church's  statute-books, 
with  the  object  of  declaring  that  all  the  disputed 
points  are  matters  of  conviction,  not  affecting  the 
legal  footing  of  any  member,  would  at  once  remove 
the  customs-guard  of  the  Church  to  its  outermost 
boundary,  and  would  simply  deprive  the  disputants 
within  of  boundaries  for  which  to  fight,  by  abolish- 
ing those  subdividing  boundaries.  Such  a  course 
might  waive  for  "  the  Church  of  England"  its  theo- 
retical perfection ;  might  forego  the  claim  to  assert 
that  she  is  *'  the  Church"  exactly  as  she  has  come 
down  to  us  by  an  apostolical  succession — which  is 
so  disputed  among  the  successors  themselves  ;  and 
it  would  less  proclaim  her  to  be  the  apostolical 
"Church  of  England"  than  the  Church  of  the 
Christians  in  England.  Such  a  course  would  be 
less  likely  to  be  followed'  by  secessions  than  by 
accessions;  for  any  broadening  of  the  ground 
would  ipso  facto  admit  important  bodies  already 
anxious  to  be  reunited.  It  would  also  much 
facilitate  other  attendant  reforms,  which,  indeed, 
ought  to  accompany  it,  and  in  part  must  do  so. 
For  example,  all  who  could  then  conscientiously 
Alter  the  pale  of  "  the  Church  as  by  Law  Es- 
tablished," would,  ipsofactOf  obtain  that  which  has 
•0  long  been  sought  by  another  process  of  dissent- 
ers, and  may  possibly  be  obtained  by  another 
process — admittance  to  the  great  universities, 
ouch  a  course  would  not  presume  to  say  what  the 
Church  ought  to  be,  but  would  most  inoontestably 
declare  what  the  Church  is;  politically,  a  far  more 
impregnable  position. 


From  the  Spectator. 
THE   TURN  OF  THE   TIDE  FOR  IRELAND. 

"Ireland's  opportunity"  appears  to  be  really 
present,  without  England's  misfortune.  The  actual 
oondition  of  that  country,  surnamed  the  Unhappy, 
is  one  of  comparative  comfort  and  very  great  hope. 
Jtfaoy  of  its  old  enemies  have  been  swept  away. 


The  Repeal  hallucination  has  died,  no  son  to  it 
succeeding  ;  for  there  is  no  new  agitation  that  has 
been  able  to  establish  an  existence.  While  the 
famine  has  removed  the  numbers -whose  crowding 
upon  the  land,  divided  into  miserable  patches, 
prevented  the  improvement  without  which  they 
perished,  the  measures  consequent  upon  that  visita- 
tion, including  the  Encumbered  Estates  Act,  have 
made  considerable  progress  in  driving  away  that 
phantom  host  which  helped  to  keep  Ireland  down 
— the  insolvent  landlords.  Land  is  rendered  avail- 
able for  actual  cultivation,  to  a  large  and  to  an 
increasing  extent.  The  newspapers  are  continually 
citing  cases  of  the  kind.  'This  week,  we  see  that 
Scotch  capitalists,  who  are  settled  on  the  Marquis 
of  Sligo's  lands,  in  Wicklow,  are  importing  Cheviot 
sheep.  On  the  Duke  of  Leinster's  estate  in 
Kildare,  more  than  sixty  Scotch  or  English  fiimilies 
are  placed  on  ferms  left  vacant  by  emigration,  at 
moderate  rents  ;  and  this  kind  of  settlement  is  still 
proceeding.  Of  course,  as  the  settlers  find  the 
country  tranquil,  the  process  will  advance  more 
rapidly  ;  and  if  the  progress  of  improvement  and 
of  comfort  for  the  working  peasantry  be  kept  up, 
the  country  will  remain  tranquil.  Add  to  other 
signs  of  hope,  a  very  general  report  of  good  crops. 

Ireland,  therefore,  has  a  fresh  start ;  and  it  does 
seem  beginning  to  be  possible  that  Irishmen  in  their 
own  land  may  be  brought  up  to  the  level  of  Irish- 
men in  colonies,  where,  when  placed  in  the  position 
of  settlers,  they  thrive  so  well — not  falling  short 
of  the  Scotch,  whose  migration  into  Ireland  itself 
is  justly  regarded  as  so  hopeful  a  sign.  If  we  ask 
the  reasoTis  why  the  Irish  do  so  well  in  the  colonies 
and  so  ill  at  home,  probably  the  most  cogent  are, 
that  in  the  colonies,  whether  as  settlers  owning 
their  land  or  as  tenants,  they  enjoy,  for  the  first 
time,  confidence  in  their  dealings,  the  want  of  which 
is  expressed  in  the  cry  for  '*  fixity  of  tenure ;"  and 
also  that  in  the  colonies,  the  Irish  mind,  which  is 
active  rather  than  robust,  is  supplied  with  the 
needful  stimulus  of  hope.  If  those  two  not  un- 
natural stimulants  could  be  given  in  Ireland  itself, 
perhaps  the  Irish  at  home  might  be  brought  to 
emulate  the  Irish  in  the  colonies. 

To  that  end,  it  will  be  necessary  to  remove 
every  trace  of  the  great  origin  from  which  all  the 
worst  active  causes  of  Ireland*s  ills  arose,  the  dis- 
tinction of  race  between  the  landowning  and  the 
landtilling  classes — a  supercilious  race,  disliking, 
despising,  and  yet  fearing,  '*  the  savages ;"  a  down- 
trodden race,  mistrusting,  fearing,  and  yet  hating, 
'*the  tyrants."  Religious  distinctions,  English 
sympathies  with  a  Protestant  gentry,  and  old 
traditions  of  **  the  Pale,"  served  to  keep  alive  the 
war  of  seven  centuries.  Now,  by  a  blessed  change, 
both  the  hereditary  armies  in  that  feud  are  utterly 
exhausted — the  savages  are  tamed  by  famine,  the 
Pale  has  been  broken  up  by  utter  insolvency  and 
obliged  to  sell  out;  Scottish  Presbyterianism,  and 
that  not  ardent  form  of  Protestantism  English  agri- 
cultural Orthodoxy  or  Dissent,  are  mingling  with 
the  fainter  relics  of  Orangeism ;  while  sturdy 
English  and  Lowland  Scotch  blood,  mingling 
among  **  the  savages,"  must  raise  the  character 
of  the  earth-tilling  class  in  a  way  to  control  the 
suicidal  selfishness  of  old  Irish  landlordism.  All 
true  Irishmen  will  aid  this  process  of  fusion — this 
process  so  opposite  to  that  of  Repeal,  by  resisting 
every  attempt  te  set  up  again  the  wretched  relics 
of  the  Pale.  They  will,  for  example,  do  their  best 
to  discountenance  and  neutralize  the  joint  efllbrts  of 
Lord  John  Russell  and  Pope  Pius  to  set  Catholie  and 
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Protestant  by  the  ears;  they  will  stand  by  the 
liberal  Roman  Catholics  who  are  so  awkwardly 
placed  between  those  two  fires,  and  so  richly  merit 
the  sympathies  of  all  generous  •conscientious  men. 
The  process  of  rendering  Ireland  a  constituent  part 
of**  the  United  Kingdom''  has  begun ;  the  season 
is  favorable;  and  Irishmen  may,  if  they  please, 
forward  that  process  beyond  retractation. 


From  Chambers'  Journal. 
INDIAN   HANDICRAFTS. 

The  contrast  between  the  civilization  of  the  East, 
and  that  of  the  more  advanced  States  of  Western 
Europe,  is  shown  in  nothing  more  markedly  than 
by  the  different  modes  in  which  the  must  ordinary 
handicrafts  are  conducted.  The  real  progress  of  a 
race  does  not  depend  so  much  on  the  perfection  of 
the  abstract  sciences,  on  poetry,  music,  or  painting, 
as  on  the  extent  and  perfection  of  those  simple  arts 
which  minister  to  the  daily  wants  and  comforts  of 
life.  Whatever  apparent  progress  may  have  been 
made  without  a  corresponding  improvement  in  these 
arts,  has  been  fleeting  and  unreal,  and  has  event- 
ually sank  beneath  the  waves  of  time,  leaving  little 
but  a  name  behind.  Sometimes  a  warlike  race  may 
have  risen  to  a  pitch  of  fictitious  refinement  by 
appropriating  the  industry  of  others ;  but  in  as  far 
as  they  did  so  without  improving  the  industrial  arts, 
they  merely  transferred  to  their  own  use  a  larger 
share  of  the  common  stock,  and  could  only  advance 
themselves  by  degrading  others.  I  do  not  mean 
that  the  cultivation  of  science  and  the  fine  arts  is 
not  attendant  upon  a  high  state  of  civilization,  but 
that  these  are  the  results,  not  the  causes  of  a  liberal 
•apply  of  the  first  necessaries  of  life. 

Seen  from  this  point  of  view,  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  English  handicraftsmen  and  those  of  Hin- 
doostan  is  capable  of  throwing  into  strong  relief 
many  of  those  inborn  peculiarities  which  distinguish 
their  respective  races. 

During  a  residence  of  some  years  in  a  part  of 
India  little  frequented  by  Europeans,  I  had,  from 
my  practice  as  an  engineer,  ample  opportunities  of 
studying  the  essential  character  of  oriental  handi- 
craft, and  propose  giving  the  reader  a  short  sketch 
of  my  experience  in  this  interesting  department. 
The  first,  and,  in  the  eyes  of  an  Englishman,  the 
most  offensive  peculiarity  of  the  Indian  workman, 
is  his  habit  of  always  squatting  while  at  work. 
Blacksmiths,  carpenters,  masons,  &c.,  all  work 
with  their  knees  nearly  on  a  level  with  their  chin ; 
the  left  hand — when  not  used  as  the  kangaroo  uses 
his  tail,  to  form  a  tripod — grasps  the  left  knee,  and 
binds  the  trunk  to  the  doubled  limbs.  The  whole 
posture  is  so  suggestive  of  indolence  and  inefficiency, 
that  an  Englishman — particularly  if  he  stand  in  the 
relationship  of  paymaster  and  employer — requires 
great  self-control  to  look  at  it  with  any  degree  of 
patience. 

On  my  first  arrival  in  the  country,  having  to 
superintend  the  erection  of  a  large  plant  of  English 
machinery,  I  set  about  organizing  a  kharhhanna,  or 
workshop ;  and  my  first  arrangement,  after  procur- 
ing the  requisite  number  of  workmen,  was  to  fit  up 
benches  for  the  carpenters,  and  forges  for  the  black- 
smiths, &c.  Of  course,  while  these  were  being 
fitted  up,  I  was  prepared  to  submit  to  the  old  sys- 
tem of  squatting,  and  consoled  myself  with  the 
reflection  that  I  should  soon  be  able  to  convince 
the  natives  how  much  more  rapid  and  effective  was 
the  English  method  of  standing  while  at  work. 
Bat  in  mis,  as  ia  many  other  attempts  at  improve- 


ment, I  was  doomed  to  undergo  a  signal  defeat.  In 
order  to  prevent  the  blacksmiths  from  sitting  while 
at  work,  I  had  the  anvils  raised  upon  wooden  blocks, 
so  as  to  necessitate  an  erect  posture  while  at  work. 
The  poor  fellows  submitted  with  the  best  grace 
they  could,  but  seemed  greatly  embarrassed  by  the 
novelty  of  the  arrangement.  The  queer  shaky  way 
in  which  they  stood,  and  the  undecided  flexure  of 
the  knee  and  hip-joints,  were  so  indicative  of  a  ten- 
dency to  flap  down  on  the  slightest  possible  pre* 
tence,  that  it  was  really  impossible  to  look  at  them 
without  laughing.  The  work  went  on  very  slowly ; 
but  I  hoped  that,  as  they  became  accustomed  to  the 
attitude,  they  would  feel  the  advantage  of  it,  and 
then  all  would  go  well ;  but,  alas !  I  had  under- 
estimated the  tenacity  of  a  race-established  pre- 
cedent ;  and  so,  one  aflemoon,  I  found  my  black- 
smiths perched  on  blocks  of  wood  of  the  same 
height  as  their  anvils,  and  hammering  away  with 
all  the  vigor  which  the  stability  of  their  tottering 
pedestals  admitted  of!  It  was  hopeless  contending 
with  such  a  demonstration  as  this ;  so,  to  the  great 
joy  of  the  loharrs,  (blacksmiths,)  I  allowed  the  anvils 
to  be  placed  once  more  on  terra  firma. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  in  this  instance  the  failure 
mainly  arose  from  a  deficiency  of  muscular  power 
in  the  lower  limbs,  although  the  fact  of  their  not 
using  chairs,  or  other  seats  for  ordinary  use,  must 
have  had  much  to  do  with  it.  It  would  seem  as  if 
chairs  or  raised  seats  were  one  of  those  natunJ 
steps  towards  a  higher  civilization,  the  value  of 
which  we  are  apt  to  overlook  until  we  begin  to 
trace  the  consequences  which  the  want  of  such  ap- 
pliances gives  rise  to.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
speculate  on  the  revolution  which  a  sudden  depriva- 
tion of  our  chairs  and  tables  would  give  rise  to  in 
our  social  and  moral  characteristics. 

In  this  shoe-wearing  part  of  the  world  we  are 
apt  to  regard  our  feet  merely  as  organs  of  progres- 
sion ;  but  the  Indian  turns  his  to  a  variety  of  pur- 
poses which  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  as  fitted 
only  for  hands.  The  lohair,  when  he  has  got  a 
piece  of  iron  to  file,  fixes  it  between  the  jaws  of  a 
pair  of  small  tongs,  and  grasping  the  tongs  between 
the  great  toes  of  both  feet  he  holds  it  so  firmly, 
that  he  is  able  to  exert  the  whole  strength  of  his 
arms  in  using  the  file.  There  is  something  veiy 
quadrumanous  in  bis  appeazance  while  so  employed ; 
more  particularly  if,  as  occasionally  happens,  to 
save  himself  the  trouble  of  shifting  his  position,  he 
stretches  out  one  of  his  legs,  and  with  his  toes 
picks  up  some  article  which  happens  to  lie  beyond 
the  range  of  his  arms.  Whether  from  habit  or 
original  conformation,  they  possess  a  singular  de- 
gree of  muscular  power  in  their  toes.  The  great 
toe  is  generally  separated  from  the  others  by  a 
wider  interval  than  I  have  ever  seen  in  the  feet  of 
Europeans.  So  marked  is  this  peculiarity  in  some 
workmen,  that,  combined  with  the  prehensile  faculty 
alluded  to,  and  the  custom  which  many  have  of 
adorning  it  with  a  gold  or  silver  ring,  it  really 
seems  to  have  assumed  all. the  functions  of  a  thumb. 

Time,  which  the  Englishman  values  as  money, 
has  a  very  secondary  place  in  the  estimation  of  the 
oriental ;  and  all  his  tools  and  methods  of  working 
seem  to  be  contrived  with  the  view  of  consuming 
as  much  of  that  valuable  commodity  as  possible. 

The  radj,  or  bricklayer,  is,  I  think,  about  the 
best  illustration  of  this.  He  works  with  a  trowel 
about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  tablespoon,  and  a  small 
hammer  weighing  about  six  ounces.  Armed  with 
these,  and  squatting  before  his  work,  he,  in  a  loud 
voice,  summons  his  rwtdees^  (women,  two  of  whom 
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alwajTS  wait  upon  each  radj,)  and  orders  them  to 
bring  eenlee  and  massala  (bricks  and  mortar).     The 
rundees  in  due  seat^on  make  their  appearance — one 
with  a  brick  in  each  hand,  and  the  other  with  a 
small  wooden  trencher,  about  the  size  of  a  bread- 
basket, filled  with  the  massala.     Without  changing 
his  position,  he  empties  the  trencher  on  the  ex- 
tended bed  of  the  brick,  and  it  seldom  contains  mote 
than  enough  for  two  bricks.     He  now  spreads  the 
mortar  evenly  uith  his  trowel,  assisting  the  process 
by  adding  water  from  a  small  earthenware  pitcher, 
handed  to  him  by  an  attendant  rundee ;  and,  as  the 
bricks  are  oAen  very  irregular  in  shape,  he  has 
three  or  f<uir  minutes  to  spend  in  chipping  off  the 
irregularities  with  his  hammer ;  and  if  he  be  at  all 
festidious,  or  the  brick  unusually  bad,  he  will  spend 
twice  as  much  time  as  this.     It  is  at  this  part  of 
the  process  that  the  patience  of  an  Englishman  gen- 
erally gives  away  ;  and  with  an  impatient  his  wasty^ 
(what  for.)  addressed  to  the  apathetic  radj,  he  gives 
Tent  to  his  feelinps  in  a  string  of  English  adjec- 
tives, addressed  to  no  one  in  particular.    I  once  heard 
an  energetic  indigo-plantei  declare  that  he  would 
at  any  time  walk  a  mile  in  the  hottest  sunshine, 
rather  than  be  condemned  to  contemplate  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  masons  at  work  on  his  own  factory. 
After  ihe  radj  has  got  the  brick  laid  down,  there  is 
a  complicated  process  to  go  through  with  a  string 
and  a  hall  of  stone.     The  string  is  provided  with  a 
small  slip  of  hoop-iron,  in  length  exactly  equal  to 
the  diameter  of  the  ball,  and  made  to  slip  up  and 
down  the  string  by  a  small  hole  pierced  in  its  cen- 
tre.    In  order  to  insure  the  perpendicular  line  of 
the  wall  J  he  applies  the  end  of  the  slip  of  iron  to 
the  side  of  the  brick  last  laid,  and  allows  the  ball 
to  hang  at  some  distance  below  ;  and  as  by  means 
of  the  slip  of  iron  at  the  top  the  string  is  held  from 
the  brick  at  the  distance  of  the  radius  of  the  ball, 
if  the  brick  be  properly  placed,  the  plummet-stone 
will  just  touch  the  wall  below.     It  was  all  in  vam 
that  1  made  a  straight-edge  and  plumb-line  in  the 
English  fashion,  and  showed  them  that  by  using  it 
they  would  save  themselves  the  trouble  of  testing 
the  position  of  each  brick  as  it  was  laid.     So  long 
as  I  stood  beside  them  they  pretended  to  use  it ;  but 
the  moment  my  back  was  turned,  out  came  the  time- 
honored  plummet,  that  had  assisted  in  building  the 
oldest  temples  in  Hindoostan,  and  was  certainly 
quite  good  enough  for  anything  A/eringhee  like  me 
eould  require. 

I  am  much  within  the  mark  when  I  say,  that  a 
single  Knglish  bricklayer  and  hodman  could  in  one 
day  do  the  work  of  a  dozen  radjs,  rundees,  and  all ; 
and  do  it  much  better  too.  One  would  imagine 
from  this  thai  buildiug  was  a  very  expensive  process 
in  Indin  ;  but  the  cootiary  is  the  case.  An  English 
bricklayer  and  liodman  will  cost  from  eight  tt)  ten 
shillings  a  day,  while  the  Indian  radj  and  his  two 
attendant  rundees  u  il  I  not  cost  more  than  from  three- 
pence to  four;  ence  per  day. 

From  having  smaller  hands  and  less  physical 
strength  than  Englishmen,  the  Indian  workman  feels 
great  difficulty  in  using  English  implements,  unless 
of  the  timiillest  size.  I  had  an  amusing  illustration 
of  this  mi  one  occasion,  when,  having  to  run  up  an 
embankment  with  rather  more  expedition  than  usual, 
I  made  an  attempt  to  substitute  wheelbarrows  for 
the  native  system  of  transporting  earth  hy  what  is 
called  cowrie  krp.  This  consists  in  employing  a 
number  of  women  and  children  with  wicker-baskets, 
capable  of  holding  about  a  spadeful  each  ;  a  number 
of  men  with  spades  fill  these  baskets  from  the  spot 
where  the  earth  is  to  be  removed;  and  zpeorif  or 


overseer,  stationed  where  the  earth  is  to  be  laid 
down,  gives  each  woman  and  child,  as  she  delivers 
her  basketful,  a  cowrie  shell — in  value  equal  to 
about  the  eightieth  part  of  a  farthing !  This  method 
of  transporting  earth  short  distances  is  very  cheap, 
but  it  is  also  very  tedious ;  so  I  got  the  carpenters 
to  make  me  a  number  of  wheelbarrows,  after  our 
English  model,  and  by  way  of  encouragement  I 
wheeled  the  first  barrowful  of  earth  myself;  ihea 
turning  to  one  of  the  stoutest  of  the  men,  who  were 
grinning  at  the  new  machine,  I  invited  him  to  fol- 
low my  example ;  but  the  poor  fellow,  aAer  stag- 
gering along  for  a  few  paces,  and  making  the  most 
hideous  contortions  as  he  attempted  to  steady  him- 
self, fairly  tumbled  over,  barrow  and  all.  The  bar- 
row was  only  half  filled  next  time;  and,  after  a 
great  deal  of  see-sawing,  he  managed  to  deliver  his 
freight.  Thinking  that  a  little  practiqe,  unembar- 
rassed by  my  presence,  would  familiarize  them  with 
the  barrow,  1  left  them  for  a  short  time  to  attend  to 
some  other  business :  and  on  my  return  I  beheld  the 
wheelbarrow  borne  along  by  four  men,  very  much 
in  the  style  in  which  dead  men  are  carried  off  the 
stage — that  is,  two  at  the  head,  and  two  at  the 
feet! 

As  I  attributed  this  failure  to  my  having  made 
the  barrows  too  large  and  too  hea\'y,  I  had  a  set  of 
lighter  ones  made — little  larger  than  those  with 
which  boys  are  accustomed  to  amuse  themselves  in 
England,  but  capable  of  holding  more  earth  than 
the  baskets.  My  success  for  a  time  was  complete ; 
the  idea  of  ever  catching  four  men  engaged  in  the' 
conveyance  of  so  tiny  a  vehicle  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  natives,  too,  seemed  to  like  them,  and 
trundled  their  barrows  with  great  glee ;  the  work, 
too,  appeared  to  go  on  rapidly.  After  a  short  time, 
however,  I  observed  that  the  quantity  of  earth  ex- 
cavated each  day  in  no  case  exceeded  that  which 
could  have  been  done  with  the  baskets,  and  was 
frequently  much  less.  I  was  much  puzzled  at  this, 
until  one  day,  happening  to  come  upon  them  un* 
expected ly,  I  received  a  most  satisfactory  explana- 
tion of  the  enigma.  There  were  half-a-dozen  of 
the  men  walking  along  with  the  greatest  possible 
gravity,  each  carrying  his  wheelbarrow  on  his  head 
— the  legs  in  fiont,  and  the  wheels  behind  ! 

After  a  great  deal  of  coaxing  and  careful  watch- 
ing, 1  did  at  length  succeed  in  establit^hing  the 
legitimate  use  of  the  barrow ;  but  even  after  I  had 
threatened  to  dismiss  the  first  man  I  four.d  carrying 
his  wheelbarrow  on  his  head,  I  met  a  seriuus-luok- 
ing  old  man  tottering  along  with  his  barrow  laid 
across  his  arms  like  a  baby  in  long  clothes! 

In  the  district  in  which  I  lived  there  had  been 
vague,  mystical  stoiies  afloat  respecting  a  strange 
machine  said  to  be  possessed  hy  the  sokib  Ivgves 
(sahib  people.)  It  was  said  to  be  capable  of  run- 
ning ten  cass  (twenty  miles)  an  hour,  with  a  hun- 
dred wagons  at  its  heels;  and  ships  were  said  to  be 
propelled  by  it  on  the  Kalla  pante  (blarkwater  or 
sea)  against  both  wind  and  tide.  But  these  stories 
were  considered  by  many  as  far-away  wonders,  with 
\ihich  the  sahibs  delighted  to  magnify  their  own 
wisdom  at  the  expense  of  the  Hindustanee  adtnee 
(men  of  Hindoostan.) 

Greutj  therefore,  was  the  astonishment  of  these 
wise  men  when  it  was  made  known  that  one  of  the 
mysterious  machines  was  about  to  make  its  appear- 
ance among&t  them.  Crowds  of  solemn-looking 
Brahmans,  and  grand-bearded  Mussulmen,  might 
be  seen  examining  and  criticizing  the  limbs  of  the 
huge  creature  as  they  lay  scattered  about  on  the 
wharf,,  where  they  had  been  just  landed.    During 
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the  time  these  disjecta  membra  were  heing  put 
together,  there  was  mach  speculation  and  curiosity 
as  to  what  means  of  energy  these  uncouth-looking 
fragments  of  iron  could  possess ;  and  when  I  had 
occasion  to  consult  the  plans,  before  giving  instruc- 
tions to  the  workmen — applying  a  pair  of  dividers 
and  scale,  and  sometimes  making  calculation  with 
a  piece  of  charcoal  on  the  nearest  wall — I  observed 
that  the  men  ceased  working,  and  looked  on  with 
open  mouths,  as  if  I  had  been  going  through  a  con- 
juring* process. 

After  much  labor  and  anxiety,  I  at  length  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  the  monster  put  together ;  and 
one  day,  just  as  the  heat  of  the  day  was  beginning 
to  decline,  I  ordered  the  boiler  to  be  filled  with 
water,  and  soon  had  a  roaring  fire  beneath  it.  The 
natives  seemed  to  have  an  impression  that  some- 
thing unusual  was  about  to  happen,  and  crowds 
from  all  quarters  began  to  assemble  to  witness  the 
new  avatar.  By  dusk  the  steam  was  well  up  ;  and 
by  the  lii^ht  of  two  flaring  messalckes  (torches)  I 
could  see  curious-looking  faces  peering  in  at  all  the 
doors  and  windows  of  the  engine-house.  The 
workmen  who  had  assisted  in  its  erection  laid  by 
their  tools,  and  were  whispering  to  each  other  in 
wondering  groups,  when  the  safety-valve  suddenly 
opened,  and  the  new-bom  Titan  began  to  let  his 
voice  be  heard.  I  shall  never  forget  .the  terror  and 
amazement  depicted  on  the  faces  of  those  who  were 
standing  by  me  when  this  occurred.  A  great  many 
ran  away  in  sheer  fright ;  but  those  who  had  been 
employed  in  putting  the  engine  together,  had,  from 
daily  familiarity,  grown  bolder,  and  readily  assisted 
in  turning  round  the  ponderous  fly-wheel  preparatory 
to  starting.  It  was  as  much  as  a  dozen  (if  them 
could  do  to  move  it,  and  that  very  slowly ;  but 
when  the  steam  began  to  act,  and  the  massiv-e  iron 
rim  to  steal  away  froih  their  aiding  hands,  they 
fairly  screamed  with  delight.  Faster  and  faster 
went  the  wheel ;  the  pumps  clanked ;  the  steam 
snorted  through  the  escape-pipe;  and  the  heavy 
masses  of  iron  they  hsd  experienced  so  much  diffi- 
culty in  lifting  into  their  places  now  seemed  en- 
dowed with  life  and  motion. 

Some  months  af\er  the  engine  had  been  at  work, 
and  when  I  had  become  better  acquainted  with  the 
language,  I  was  at  much  pains  in  endeavoring  to 
explain  the  principles  of*  its  action  to  the  most 
intelligent  of  the  workmen  ;  but  I  found  they  had 
long  ago  provided  themselves  with  what,  to  their 
Ihinkinsr,  was  a  complete  theory  of  the  whole  mat- 
ter. The  doctrine  was,  that  the  boiler  contained  an 
English  hhoot  (spirit)  ;  that  we  made  a  fire  beneath 
.the  boiler,  and  roasted  the  said  bhoot  until  he  called 
out  duhagci  (mercy)  through  the  safkty-valve  ;  and 
then  only,  and  not  before,  would  he  go  to  work  ; 
the  water  was  merely  given  to  quench  his  thirst ! 
The  repeated  injunctions  given  the  man  who 
attended  to  the  boiler  about  the  necessity  of  keep- 
ing it  well  supplied  with  water,  and  the  conse- 
quences of  the  boiler  bursting,  which  I  attempted 
to  describe  as  likely  to  follow  any  neglect  of  this 
precaution,  led  the4)oor  fellow  to  imagine  that  if 
the  bhoot  wua  not  k/ioosh  hurraed  (made  pleasant) 
with  plenty  of  water,  he  would  certainly  break 
loose,  and  kill  everybody  within  his  reach.  They 
soon  began,  however,  to  have  tolerably  correct 
notions  of  its  real  character ;  and  although  no 
longer  believing  in  its  supernatural  attributes,  they 
sUowed  it  was  a  burra  fUcktnut  (a  great  contriv- 
ance). 

Steamboats  now  ply  between  all  the  principal 
stations  on  the  Gauges ;  and  it  presents  a  curious 


contrast  to  witness  the  straightforward  course  and 
inflexible  will  of  the  English  steamers  breasting 
wind  and  tide,  as  if  impelled  by  fate,  and  the 
crazy,  undecided  motions  of  the  native  budgerows 
creeping  along  the  lee-shores,  tacking  and  tumbling 
about  with  the  most  bewildering  incertitude. 
Railways,  too,  are  now  in  the  course  of  construc- 
tion on  some  of  the  principal  lines  of  traffic  ;  and 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when,  by  their  means, 
the  rich  produce  of  Central  India  will  be  poured 
into  Europe  with  a  profusion  and  regularity  never 
yet  dreamed  of.,  Ay,  the  steam-engine  is  destined 
to  do  more  for  India  than  all  her  other  teachers 
have  yet  effected.  This  iron  apostle  of  civilization 
does  not  declaim ;  it  does  not  dispute  nor  vituperate; 
but  it  works,  and  always  succeeds. 


FRANKFORT,    AND   THE    JEWS    THERE. 

Ik  most  of  the  German  towns  there  is  a  considerable 
proportion  of  Jews,  but  at  Frankfort  tbej  seem  more 
numerous  than  in  other  places,  probably  attracted  by 
the  commerce  of  the  city.  One  tenth  part  of  the 
whole  population  is  Jewish,  and  you  are  constantly 
meeting  the  strongly  marked  and  quite  unmistakable 
Hebrew  physiognomy.  Formerly,  the  Jews  in  Frank- 
fort, as  in  other  towns,  were  treated  with  great  rigor. 
They  were  restricted  to  their  own  quartsr  of  the  city, 
within  which  they  were  confined- by  lock  and  key 
every  evening  at  sunset ;  and  they  durst  not  stir 
beyond  their  quarter  after  that  time  without  risk  of 
heavy  fine  or  punishment.  The  gates  of  the  Jewish 
quarter  were  blown  down  by  the  French  revolution- 
ary army,  in  17t)6,  and  have  never  since  been  erected. 
But  still  the  Jews  are  regarded  by  the  Germans  gen- 
erally with  great  aversion.  They  do  not  associate 
with  them  ;  and  if  a  Jew  enters  any  public  place  he 
is  scowled  upon,  sits  by  himself,  or  alongside  of  other 
Jews,  and  is  regarded  as  an  intruder  or  obnoxious 
object.  Englishmen  can  have  no  idea  of  the  strength 
of  this  feeling  abroad.  The  only  thing  resembling  it 
is  the  aversion  of  the  Yankees  to  the  colored  men  of 
African  blood,  in  the  free  states  of  America  ;  and  the* 
feeling  of  aversion  is  not  less  strong  in  the  one  case 
than  it  is  in  the  other. 

Yet  the  Jews  of  Frankfort  are  among  the  riohesfl 
and  most  influential  men  there.  The  Rothschilds  be- 
long to  this  city,  and  were  all  bom  in  the  Judengasse 
(or  Jews*  street),  where  their  mother  lived  till  the 
day  of  her  death,  refusing  to  exchange  it  for  a  palace, 
which  she  could  have  hod  for  the  asking.  Her  son,, 
Baron  Rothschild,  owns  an  elegant  villa  outside  of  the 
Bockenheim  gate,  which  is  fitted  up  in  a  style  of 
splendor  becoming  the  greatest  capitnlL^t  of  Europe. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  old  town,  with 
its  narrow  streets,  (sometimes  very  foul  and  odory,) 
the  quaint  gable  ends  of  the  housc!^,  and  the  closely 
packed  habitations  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  curious 
old  cathedral.  Though  once  the  wealthiest  part  of 
the  town,  it  is  now  abandoned  mainly  to  handiciiifts- 
men  and  laborers.  Goethe  was  a  native  of  Frankfort, 
and  the  bouse  in  which  he  was  bom  is  still  to  be  seen 
in  the  Hirsch-graben,  or  Stag^liich.  G5cthe,  in  his 
Autobiography^  refers  to  this  house,  which  wjis  very 
different  then  fh)m  what  it  is  now,  commanding  a 
view  from  the  second  floor  of  blooming  g  irdcns  stretch- 
ing away  along  the  beautiful  and  fertile  plain,  beyond 
the  city  walls  and  ramparts,  towaids  Houhst. 

•*  We  lived,"  he  says,  "  in  an  old  house,  which  in 
fiiot  consisted  of  two  adjoining  houses  thit  had  been 
opened  into  each  other.  A  spiral  stnircase  led  to 
rooms  on  different  levels,  and  the  unevenness  of  the 
stories  was  remedied  by  steps.  For  us  children,  a 
younger  sister  and  myself,  the  favorite  report  was  4 
spacious  floor  below,  near  the  door  of  which  was  a 
large  wooden  lattice  that  allowed  us  direct  communi- 
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cation  with  the  street  and  open  air.  A  bird-cage  of 
this  sort,  with  which  many  houses  were  provided,  was 
called  a  frame.  The  women  sat  in  it,  to  sew  and 
knit ;  the  cook  picked  her  salad  there ;  female  neigh- 
bors chatted  with  each  other,  and  the  streets,  conse- 
quently, in  the  fine  season,  wore  a  southern  aspect. 
The  street  passed  by  the  name  of  the  Stag-ditch ;  but 
as  neither  stags  nor  ditches  were  to  be  seen,  we  wished 
to  have  the  expression  explained.  They  told  us  that 
oar  home  stood  on  a  spot  that  was  once  outside 
the  city,  and  that  where  the  street  now  ran  had  for- 
merly been  a  ditch  in  which  a  number  of  stags  were 
kept.  These  stags  were  preserved  and  fed  here,  be- 
cause the  senate  every  year,  according  to  an  ancient 
custom,  feasted  publicly  on  a  stag,  which  was,  there- 
fore, always  at  hand  in  the  ditch  for  such  a  festival, 
in  case  princes  or  knights  interfered  with  the  city*s 
right  of  chase  outside,  or  the  walls  were  encompassed 
or  besieged  by  an  enemy." 

Goethe  also  refers  in  his  Autobiography  to  the 
childish  horror  with  which  he  regarded  the  Jews  and 
their  quarter.  **  Among  the  things  which  excited  the 
misgivings  of  the  boy,  and  even  of  the  truth,  was 
especially  the  state  of  the  Jewish  quarter  of  the  city, 
{Judejistadtf)  properly  called  the  Jew  street,  {Juden- 
giuse,)  as  it  consisted  of  little  more  than  a  single 
street,  which  in  early  times  may  have  been  hemmed 
in  between  the  walls  and  trenches  of  the  town,  as  in 
a  prison  {Zwinger).  The  closeness,  the  filth,  the 
crowd,  the  'accent  of  an  unpleasant  language,  alto- 
gether made  a  most  disagreeable  impression,  even  if 
one  only  looked  in  as  one  passed  the  gate.  It  was 
long  before  I  ventured  in  alone,  and  I  did  not  return 
there  readily,  when  I  had  once  escaped  the  importu- 
nities of  so  many  men  unwearied  in  demanding  and 
offering  to  traffic.  At  the  same  time,  the  old  legends 
of  the  cruelty  of  the  Jews  towards  Christian  children, 
which  we  have  seen  hideously  illustrated  in  Chdfrey^s 
Chronicles,  hovered  gloomily  before  my  young  mind. 
And  although  they  were  thought  better  of  in  modem 
times,  the  huge  caricature,  still  to  be  seen,  to  their 
disgrace,  on  an  orchard  wall  under  the  bridge  tower, 
bore  extraordinary  witness  against  them  ;  for  it  had 
been  made,  not  by  private  ill-will,  but  by  public 
order."  Doubtless,  it  takes  many  generations  to  root 
out  a  traditionary  hatred  between  races  of  this  kind, 
if  indeed  it  can  ever  be  thoroughly  eflGaced. — Eliza 
Cook*z  Journal, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

OOFT  or  A  CIBOULAB  TO  A  POBTION  OF  OUB  HAIL  SUB- 

80BIBEBS. 

Opficb  op  LnrsLL's  Living  Aob,  ) 
Boston,  1  July,  1851.         \ 

Deab  Sib  : — We  write  in  an  ill-humor  this  morning. 
From  this  day  (on  which  the  new  Postage  Law  comes 
into  operation)  we  intended  to  prepay,  at  the  Boston 
Post  Office,  the  whole  of  each  week's  publication,  so 
to  as  the  subscribers  had  paid  in  advance  directly  to 
our  Office.  But  the  Post  Office  Department  will  not 
allow  us  to  do  so,  unless  we  pay  dovhle  what  the  sub- 
■cribers  will  have  to  pay  if  they  prepay  at  their 
respective  offices. 

If  the  department  would  take  the  money  here,  (where 


the  government  wants  it,)  there  would  be  only  fifly- 
two  receipts  of  money  in  a  year,  and  no  accounts  need 
be  kept  with  anybody.  But  this  would  be  entirely 
too  simple  and  easy  an  operation  ;  so  the  Postmaster- 
General — in  the  spirit  of  the  complicated,  contradic- 
tory and  troublesome  provisions,  by  which,  at  his  in- 
stigation, the  Cheap  Postage  Law  (which  requires  for 
its  success  uniformity  and  simplicity)  has  been  de- 
formed and  burdened — the  Postmaster-General,  we 
say,  has  issued  instructions,  by  which  he  requires 
each  subscriber  to  prepay  at  his  own  office.  This 
makes  it  necessary  to  keep  thousands  of  accounts  over 
all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  causes  to  us  and  to 
you  great  additional  trouble. 

We  think  it  but  just  to  Mr.  Hall  to  say  that  we  do 
not  yet  believe  that  his  object  is  to  make  the  new  law 
as  troublesome  and  as  little  useful  as  possible,  although 
his  course  looks  veiy  like  it. 

Will  you  please  to  remember,  that  under  the  ljw 
law,  as  interpreted  and  (as  we  think)  contradicted  by 
Mr.  Hall,  the  postage  on  each  number  of  the  Living 
Age  to  your  office  is  cents,  but  that  by  prepaying 
quarterly  in  advance,  you  may  have  a  reduction  of 
one  half? 

.You  have  a  receipt  up  to  No.  The  No.  which 

is  issued  to-day  is  873,^  that  you  have  to  prepay 
on        Nos.        cents.    We  have  credited  you  with  this 
additional  sum,  which  carries  your  payment  to  No. 
inclusive. 

S^"  Please  to  remember  that  unless  the  payment  is 
made  in  advance ,  and  directly  tout,  (so  as  to  save  ufl 
the  expense  of  commission,)  we  shall  not  be  able  to. 
bear  the  expense  of  postage. 

We  shall  have  much  to  say  hereafter  upon  the  arbi- 
trary and  unlawful  instructions  by  which  the  Post- 
master-General sets  aside  the  definition  of  a  newspaper 
given  in  the  law  itself,  and  refuses  to  carry  the  Living 
Age  at  newspaper  postage. 

It  may  not  be  unnecessary,  when  so  many  new 
publications  are  starting  at  half  our  price,  and  boast- 
ing of  their  cheapness,  that  we  should  say  to  our  sub- 
scribers that  the  Living  Age  contains  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  double  the  quantity  of  matter  of  any  of  them. 
Besides,  there  is  not  one  of  the  same  character  as  the 
Living  Age.  Some  are  very  good,  so  for  as  their  plan 
goes,  and  a  great  improvement  upon  the  milliner 
style  of  previous  magazines  ;  but  the  Living  Age  is 
the  only  work  which  contains  what  is  needed  by  the 
statesman  or  professional  man,  by  the  merchant  or 
the  student,  and  by  every  man,  indeed,  who  desires  to 
keep  up  with  the  literature,  science,  and  politics  of  the 
age  we  live  in  ;-«-combined  with  a  full  supply  of 
lighter  and  more  entertaining  literature — so  as  to 
be  attractive  to  families,  and  a  welcome  recreation  to 
all  readers. 

Hoping  long  to  number  you  among  our  subscribers, 
and  determined  to  deserve  your  good  opinion,  we  are. 
Very  respectfully,  your  servants, 

K  LITTELL  &  CO. 


The  LiviNO  Aob  is  published  every  Saturday,  by  E.  Littsll  &  Co.,  at  the  corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield 
Streets,  Boston.  Price  12^  cents  a  number,  or  six  dollars  a  year  in  advance.  Remittances  for  any  period  will  b« 
thankfully  received  and  promptly  attended  to. 
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From  Fraaer's  Magazine. 

BABTLET  COLSRIDOB  AS  MAN,  POET,  ESSAYIST."^ 

Hartlct  Colcridoe  was  born  on  the  19th  of 
Septeoiber,  1796,  at  Clevedon,  near  Bristol,  a 
little  village  which  has  a  threefold  claim  upon  the 
affection  of  all  who  love  English  poetry,  that  is,  of 
true  Englishmen,  as  the  residence  of  the  first  and 
greatest  Coleridge,  the  birthplace  of  his  son,  and, 
above  ali,  as  the  final  resting-place  of  him  whose 
untimely  death  has  been  bewailed  in  the  grandest 
and  sweetest  lament  ever  sang  by  poet  over  grave. 
There,  too,  but  a  few  months  back,  were  laid  the 
remains  of  one  who,  rivalling  his  brother  in  great 
and  good  qualities,  met  like  him  an  early  death 
^-one  more  example  of  hope  blighted,  of  promise 
unfulfilled,  one  more  manifestation  of  that  mysteri- 
ous Providence,  whose  ways  baffle  our  ken,  and 
leave  nothing  for  the  best  and  wisest  of  us,  but, 
laden  with  cares  and  doubts,  to  fall  suppliant — 

Upon  the  great  world's  altar-stairs, 
Tnat  slope  through  darkness  up  to  Gk>d. 

Oar  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  those  two  noble  brothers 
is  deepened  and  doubled  by  the  thought  of  what 
they  might  have  been — but  for  inexorable  fate. 

So  it  is  with  the  subject  of  the  memoir  before 
us.  What  might  he  have  been  but  for  oppor- 
tunities neglected,  and  gifts  abused?  Their  sun 
went  down  *ere  noon  ;  his  sun  struggled  on  through 
cloud  and  storm  to  eventide.  We  all  know  the 
proverb,  nil  maU  de  mortuis ;  a  better  and  truer 
reading  would  be,  nil  falsi  de  mortuis.  There  has 
never  been  a  life  lived  or  written  which  did  not 
contain  ensamples  to  follow,  and  warnings  to 
avoid ;  and  as  it  is  our  dut^  to  the  dead  to  set 
down  naught  in  malice,  so  it  is  our  duty  to  the 
living  to  extenuate  nothing.  We  would  fain 
speak  of  the  failings  and  short-comings  of  the 
departed  with  all  affection  and  all  humility,  affec- 
tion for  him  who  has  '*  dreed  the  bitter  drole,"  and 
humility  to  think  that  we  ourselves  share  the  same 
nature,  and  may  fall  into  the  same  errors.  The 
habits  and  traditions  of  social  life  may  excuse 
falsehood,  and  gloss  it  over  with  a  finer  name,  but 
courtesy  is  dumb  when  brought  face  to  face  with 
Death.  Of  all  lies  none  so  foul  as  a  lying  epitaph ; 
none,  indeed,  so  purposeless,  for  the  survivors 
believe  it  not,  and  the  dead  cares  not  for  our  praise 
or  blame,  seeing  that  his  good  and  bad  deeds 
have  been  weighed  once  for  all  by  unerring  justice 
and  infinite  mercy. 

Never  was  infant  heir  to  the  throne  of  Saint 
Louis,  or  the  throne  of  Alfred,  honored  with  more 
poetic  incense  than  was  the  little  Hartley  Cole- 
ridge, heir  to  a  famous  name  and  dowered  with  a 
fatal  infirmity.  His  father  speaks  repeatedly  of  him, 
and  to  him,  with  all  a  father's  pride  in  his  first-born 
—his  **  dear  babe,*'  his  *^  babe  so  beautiful."  And 
in  a  vein  of  true  prophecy — 

Bat  thou,  my  babe,  shalt  wander  like  a  breeze 
By  lakes  and  sandy  shores,  beneath  the  crags 

*  PoevM  by  Hartley  Coleridge  ;  with  a  Memoir  of 
his  Life  by  his  Brother.  Two  Vols.  London:  E. 
Moxon.    1851. 

EtMaayt  and  Marginalia,  By  Hartley  Coleridge. 
Edited  by  his  Brother.    London:  E.  Moxon.     1851. 
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Of  ancient  mountains,  and  beneath  the  donds 
Which  image  in  their  bulk  both  lakes,  and  shores, 
And  mountain  crags. 

And  again — 

I  deem  It  wise 
To  make  him  Nature's  playmate. 

A  few  years  later,  Wordsworth  addressed  to  the 
child  of  his  friend  the  tender  and  graceful  verses 
beginning — 

0  thou  !  whose  fancies  from  afar  are  brought ; 
Who  of  thy  words  dost  make  a  mook  apparol. 
And  fittest  to  unutterable  thought 

The  breeie-like  motion,  and  the  self-bom  oaroL 

•  •  •  •  • 

1  think  of  thee  with  many  fears     , 

For  what  may  be  thy  lot  in  ftitore  years. 

Nor  did  he  want  for  hopes,  and  wishes,  and 
prayers,  couched  in  plain  prose.  I^amb  over  and 
over  again  sends  his  love — a  love  worth  the  send- 
ing— to  "  dear,  dear  little  Hartley  ;"  and  exhorts 
his  fiither  so  to  train  him  that  he  may  be  worthy  of 
his  Christian  name. 

In  his  childhood  he  was  unlike  other  children, 
just  as  in  his  boyhood  he  was  unlike  other  boys,  and 
in  his  manhood  unlike  other  men.  His  birth  had 
been  premature,  hence  came,  in  all  probability,  the 
weakness  of  his  frame,  and  the  smallness  of  his 
stature.  Conscious  of  physical  imperfection,  he 
avoided  the  rough  sports  of  children  ;  conscious  of 
singularity,  he  shrank  from  their  ridicule,  and  was 
best  pleased  to  wander  *'  like  a  breeze"  alone 
among  the  woods  and  fields,  to  be  the  playmate  of 
Nature,  who  ever  treats  her  playmates  gently  and 
lovingly.  Such  habits  would,  of  course  tend  to 
develop  the  fancy  unduly  at  the  expense  of  the 
more  solid  qualities  ;  thus  fostering  what  was  per^ 
haps  an  innate  defect.  His  mother  used  to  tell, 
*'  that  when  he  was  first  taken  to  London,  being 
then  a  child  in  arms,  and  saw  the  lamps,  he  ex- 
claimed, '  Oh  !  now  I  know  what  the  stars  are— 
they  are  the  lamps  that  have  been  good  upon  earth, , 
and  have  gone  up  to  heaven.'  " 

Thus,  when  a  baby  in  arms,  a  mother's  instinctt 
recognized  in  him  the  future  poet;  so,  when  a< 
child  in  petticoats,  a  father's  pride  discerned  the  • 
actual  metaphysician.  We  quote  from  a  diary* 
kept  by  a  friend  of  the  elder  Coleridge,  and  sent  to  • 
Hartley's  biographer  :^- 

C.  related  some  curious  anecdotes  of  his  son  I&rt- 
ley,  whom  he  represented  to  be  a  most  remarkable : 
child — a  deep  thinker  in  his  infancy.  He  tormented  . 
himself  in  his  attempts  to  solve  the  problems  that 
equally  torment  the  full-grown  man,  if  the  worM  ta.nd 
its  cares  and  pleasures  did  not  distract  his  attention. 
Hartley,  when  about  five  years  old,  was  asked  a 
question  about  himself  being  called  Hartley.  ^  Which 
Hartley  ?*'  asked  the  boy.  "  Why  !  is  there  more 
than  one  Hartley  ?"  **  Yes,"  he  replied,  "  there  's  a 
deal  of  Hartleys."  "  How  so  ?"  ••  There  'a  Pictuns- 
Hartley,  (Haslitt  had  painted  a  portrait  of  him,)  and 
Shadow-Hartley,  and  there's  Echo-Hartley,  and 
there  's  Catoh-me-fiekst-Hartley  ;"  at  the  same  time 
seizing  his  own  arm  with  the  other  hand  very  eagerly 
action  which  shows  that  his  mind  must  have  been  . 
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drawn  to  reflect  on  what  Kant  callB  the  great  and  inex- 
plicable mystery — viz. ,  that  man  should  be  both  his  own 
subject  and  object,  and  that  these  two  should  be  one. 
At  the  same  early  age,  continued  Coleridge,  Hart- 
1^  used  to  be  in  agony  of  thought,  puzzling  himself 
about  the  reality  of  existence.  As  when  some  said  to 
him,  '*  It  is  not  now,  but  it  is  to  be."  "  But,*'  said 
he,  **  if  it  it  to  be  it  is."  Perhaps  this  confusion  of 
thought  lay  not  merely  in  the  imperfection  of  lan- 
guage. Hartley,  when  a  child,  had  no  pleasure  in 
things ;  they  made  no  impression  on  him  till  they  had 
undergone  a  process  in  his  mind,  and  were  become 
thoughts  or  feelings.  Of  his  subsequent  progress 
Coleridge  said  little  or  nothing. 

The  last  sentence  is  significant.  In  truth,  he 
seems  to  have  abandoned  metaphysics  about  the 
time  he  was  breeched,  and  to  have  betaken  himself 
to  historical  studies  afler  a  fashion  of  his  own.  He 
created  for  himself  a  kingdom,  an  island  on  some 
undiscovered  sea,  which  he  called  bv  the  marvel- 
lous name  of  Ejuxria.  During  his  lonely  walks  be 
occupied  himself  in  devising  a  history  thereof ;  he 
fought  battles,  and  conducted  sieges,  negotiated 
treaties  and  alliances,  and  rehearsed  debates  in  the 
senate.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  busi- 
ness of  his  life  for  years.  One  day,  a  lady,  observ- 
ing him  to  be  unusually  depressed  in  spirits,  asked 
him  the  reason  ;  he  then  confided  to  her  that  it  was 
because,  in  spite  of  all  his  advice,  his  people  (the 
Ejuxrians  to  wit)  voould  go  to  war.  Sometimes  he 
would  come  to  his  brother,  with  a  face  of  grave  im- 
portance, and  say — *'Derwent,  I  have  had  letters 
and  papers  from  Ejuxria;"  and  then  proceed  to 
recount,  in  the  most  fluent  manner,  the  condition  of 
public-  afiairs  according  to  the  last  advices.  His 
brother  adds,  that  he  was  a  most  firm  believer  in 
his  own  inventions,  and  continued  to  inhabit  his 
ideal  world,  so  long,  that  it  assumed  in  his  mind  an 
equal  consistency  with  the  real,  till  at  last  he 
became  quite  incapable  of  distinguishing  truth  from 
fiction. 

Mr.  Derwent  Coleridge  very  rightly  gives  us  all 
the  details  of  this  singular  propensity,  not  only 
because  they  are  important  to  his  immediate  sub- 
ject, but  because  they  aflSird  an  interesting  study 
for  the  lovers  of  child-nature.  All  children  who 
are  forbidden  by  their  rank,  education,  or  clean 
pinafores,  to  make  dirt-pies,  indulge  in  the  building 
of  air-castles ;  but  we  never  knew  or  heard  of  so 
persevering  an  architect  as  young  Hartley.  The 
child  is  father  of  the  man  ;  and  we  have  little  doubt 
that,  thirty  years  ader,  when,  as  we  have  oAen 
seen  him,  lazily  creeping  along  a  hedge  side,  and 
ever  and  anon  starting  off  at  a  sharp  angle  for  a 
run  on  the  open  common,  he  was  still  managing 
tardy  negotiations,  or  gaining  brilliant  victories 
for  the  Ejuxrians.  Unquestionably,  such  a  habit 
proceeded  from,  and  aggravated,  the  dreamy,  way- 
ward, flighty  character  which  distinguished  him 
through  life,  rendering  continuous  thought  dis- 
tasteful, and  hard  study  all  but  impossible.  Un- 
fortunately, his  inherent  and  growing  defects  were 
not  counteracted  by  any  wholesome  discipline.  His 
father,  though  of  a  most  aflectionate  and  loving 
nature,  and  tenderly  attached  to  his  children,  spent 
little  of  his  time  at  home — always  roaming,  as  he 
was,  in  search  of  some  chimera,  such  as  improved 
health  in  the  south  of  Europe,  or  Unitarian  con- 
gregations in  the  west  of  England.  So  the  boy 
was  left  at  his  own  will  to  play  truant  in  Ejuxria. 
Since  1800  he  had  resided,  in  the  body  at  least, 
near  Keswick.  There,  a  few  years  later,  Southey 
also  came  to  live.    The  two  families  occupied  one 


house  (Mrs.  Southey  and  Mrs.  Coleridge  being^ 
sisters) .  The  Laureate  appears  to  have  stood  ipi 
loco  parentis  to  his  nephews,  though  he  could  havB 
had  out  scant  time  for  the  office.  There  is  a  charg- 
ing letter  of  his  addressed,  in  1807,  to  little  I^art- 
ley,  full  of  good  advice  couched  in  fiin.  He  was 
wont  to  call  the  boy  *'  Job,"  on  account  of  bis  im- 
patience. This  year  was,  as  his  brother  tells  us, 
the  annus  mirabilis  of  his  life — being  that  in  which 
he  was  taken  to  London  to  see  all  its  wonders,  and 
among  them  the  most  wondrous  of  all  to  an  imag- 
inative child — the  theatre.  ''  Our  first  play"  is 
an  epoch  in  life  which  dwells  in  the  memory  more 
than  any  other,  except,  perhaps,  our  first  wedding. 
What  Hartley  there  saw  colored  all  his  day  dreams 
for  years  afterwards.  We  cannot  doubt  but  that 
he  established  a  theatre  royal  forthwith  in  the 
capital  of  Ejuxria.  At  that  time  he  was  introduced 
to,  and  noticed  by,  Scott  and  Davy,  and  had  the 
honor  of  silting  to  Sir  David  Wilkie  for  the  portrait 
which  is  prefixed  to  the  memoir.  It  must  have 
been  a  faithful  likeness,  for  we  can  trace  the  linea- 
ments and  expression  of  the  man  as  he  appeared 
thirty  years  later.  We  recognize  no  resemblance 
whatever  in  the  frontispiece  to  the  essays.  He 
would  be  no  common  artist  who,  while  strictly 
adhering  to  the  external  form,  should  be  able  to 
catch  and  stereotype  the  flitting  ray  uf  thought  and 
intelligence  which,  ever  and  anon,  gave  dignity  to 
that  mean  stature,  and  beauty  to  those  irregular 
features.  But  we  are  anticipating.  His  school  > 
days  were  spent  at  Ambleside,  under  the  care  of  a 
kind,  but  eccentric  master;  a  man  of  vigorous 
northern  understanding,  but  deficient  in  graceful 
accomplishments ;  altogether,  not  the  person  best 
qualified  to  train  candidates  for  the  Oxiord  race. 

Hartley  could  not,  or  would  not,  join  in  the 
active  sports  of  his  school-fellows ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  contributed  to  their  amusement  of  nights 
by  telling  them  interminable  stories.  He  would, 
therefore,  be  alternately  the  object  of  caresses  and 
bullying — his  natural  sensitiveness  making  him 
yield  to  the  one,  and  his  physical  weakness  inca- 
pacitating him  from  resisting  the  other.  Some- 
times, in  a  paroxysm  of  rage,  he  would  vent  his 
fury  on  himself  by  biting  his  arm — thus  making 
himself  an  object  of  contempt  and  ridicule.  Ail 
this  would  certainly  not  tend  to  increase  his  self- 
respect,  or  develop  his  powers  of  self-command. 
Perhaps  the  wider  field  and  ruder  discipline  of  a 
public  school  might  have  brought  out  his  latent 
faculties,  corrected  his  outward  extravagancies,  and 
prepared  him  for  the  coming  struggle  at  the  Uni- 
versity— the  struggle  which  has  to  be  maintained 
against  rivals  without  and  tempters  within.  A 
man  who  has  been  at  a  great  public  school  com- 
mences the  drama  of  life  with  the  advantage  of  a 
previous  rehearsal. 

At  all  events,  the  besetting  sin  of  Hartley's 
youth — ^vanity,  would  hardly  have  survived  the 
rude  ordeal.  As  it  was,  he  went  up  to  Oxford  at 
nineteen,  with  an  overweening  sense  of  his  own 
powers ;  so  that,  when  he  failed  in  obtaining  the 
prize  for  English  verse,*  his  disappointment  was 
intense,  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  occasion.  To 
this  his  brother  traces  all  the  misfortunes  of  his 
aAer-Iife ;  for  he  betook  himself  to  the  worst  of 
comforters,  the  bottle.  Unhappily,  also,  his  name 
and  great  conversational  talents  made  him  a  sort 
of  liim,  and  many  people  sought  his  acquaintance 
and  asked  him  to  wine-parties  for  the  purpose  of 
hearing  him  ulk.  He  must,  however,  have  read 
between  whiles,  for  he  finally  got  a  second  class, 
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and,  a  year  or  two  later,  was  elected  to  an  Oriel 
fellowship,  having  passed  the  examination  wjth 

treat  iclat.  The  election,  however,  was  made  con- 
Clonal  on  good  behavior,  and  a  year  was  assigned 
as  the  period  of  probation.  But,  alas !  the  habit 
of  intemperance  had  become  so  confirmed,  that  the 
greatest  of  earthly  inducements  failed  to  conquer 
It.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  fellowship  was  pro- 
nounced to  be  forfeited,  and  poor  Hartley  was 
turned  adrift  upon  the  great  sea,  with  no  adequate 
means,  and  no  definite  prospects. 

The  *'  Dons"  of  Oriel  behaved  throughout  with 
delicacy  and  kindness ;  they  generously  made  him 
a  present  of  300/.,  which,  however  seasonable,  was 
vet  to  Hartley  a  poor  substitute  for  the  life-long 
independence  and  learned  leisure  which  he  had 
forfeited.  He  retired  to  the  scene  of  his  childhood 
and  youth,  '*  to  wait  for  an  opening,"  as  the  phrase 
is.  But  the  opening  never  comes  to  those  who 
merely  wait.  All  the  feeble  efforts  poor  Hartley 
made  to  get  on  in  life  failed  to  move  him  a  step, 
and  each  successive  year  left  him  just  where  it 
found  him,  with  lessening  hopes  and  growing 
Borrows. 

The  fearful  disease  (for  disease  it  was)  which 
palsied  all  his  efforts  has  already  been  mentioned  ; 
and  if  we  dwell  upon  its  deplorable  symptoms  and 
effects,  we  do  so  because  truth  requires  it,  and  in 
the  hope  of  drawing  a  useful  and  impressive  lesson. 
The  less  we  adorn  the  tale,  the  better  we  point  the. 
moral.  Hartley  was  oflen  an  object  of  wondering 
pity,  but  never  sank  into  utter  contempt.  Wine 
always  tempted,  often  mastered,  but  never  enslaved 
him.  He  drank  of  the  cup  of  Circe,  and  slept — 
but  woke,  a  man  still ;  for  he  never  lost  the  sense 
of  shame  and  remorse.  Innumerable  were  the  good 
resolutions  which  he  made  of  a  morning,  to  be 
broken  ere  night ;  now  and  then  he  had  a  prolonged 
interval  of  abstinence,  too  oAen  followed  by  more 
reckless  indulgence.  Sometimes,  after  an  unex- 
pected windfall,  he  would  disappear  for  days,  or 
even  weeks,  baffling  all  search,  and  as  suddenly 
return  to  his  old  haunts,  lean,  rent,  and  beggared. 
In  the  fragments  of  a  diary  preserved  in  the  memoir, 
we  find  most  touching  and  pathetic  self-accusations. 
The  mournful  burden,  '*  what  I  might  have  been," 
recurs  again  and  again,  and.even  when  unexpressed, 
we  can  trace  by  implication  the  presence  of  the 
thought.  The  place  which  he  had  chosen  for  his 
residence  threw  temptations  in  his  way.  He  had 
become  one  of  the  lions  of  the  lake  country,  and 
the  summer  visitors  were  ever  ready  to  give  him 
a  dinner  on  condition  of  his  keeping  the  table  in  a 
roar.  His  especial  allies  were  the  Oxonians  or 
Cantabs  who  came  to  Ambleside  by  way  of  reading, 
young  fellows  flush  of  money,  light  of  heart,  and 
entertaining  no  very  rooted  antipathy  to  beer  and 
cigars.  He  was,  however,  very  catholic  in  his 
choice  of  friends.  **  Noscitur  a  sociis"  was  a  test 
which  could  never  have  been  applied  to  him ;  in- 
deed, he  was  never  happier  than  when  attending  a 
country  wake.  Every  boor  made  him  welcome 
after  the  hearty  Westmoreland  fashion,  and  he  had 
the  art  of  adapting  his  conversation,  and  even  his 
rhymes,  to  the  taste  and  capacity  of  the  most  rustic 
audience.  His  fame  stood  very  high  among  the 
peasantry,  and  we  venture  to  say,  that  for  one  who 
had  heard  of  the  poet  Wordsworth,  there  were  ten 
who  had  listened  with  open-mouthed  delight  to  the 
poet  .Hartley.  Many  are  the  stories  which  his 
humble  friends  and  neighbors  have  to  tell  of  his 
Ireaks  and  misadrentures.  One  of  them  relates 
how  the  raischievoos  sprite,  John  BarleycorPi  once 


caused  him  to  mistake  a  ditch  hard  by  a  cloth-dyer's 
mill  for  his  own  bed,  and  how,  when  he  rose  in  the 
morning,  the  under-side  of  his  face  was  dyed  a 
rich  Kendal  green,  *'  warranted  fast." 

Some  of  his  admirers  of  all  classes  were  heart- 
less enough  to  amuse  themselves  by  playing  upon 
his  simpjicity,  and  ministering  to  his  master-weak 
ness.  But  these,  we  would  fain  hope,  were  rare 
exceptions.  If  ever  there  was  a  man  whose  frailty 
was  entitled  to  pity,  forbearance,  and  almost  respect, 
that  man  was  Hartley  Coleridge.  The  bitterness 
engendered  by  early  disappointments  had  joined 
with  manifold l6eductions  in  fostering  that  infirmity 
to  which  persons  of  his  temperament  are  peculiarly 
liable ;  those  persons,  we  mean,  in  whose  mind  the 
imaginative  element  unduly  preponderates.  Such 
men  have  their  fits  of  joyous  excitement  succeeded 
by  fits  of  lassitude  and  depression,  with  a  violence  of 
reaction  quite  unknown  to  those  of  the  ordinary  and 
more  sober  constitution.  In  stormy  seas,  the  trough 
of  the  wave  sinks  as  far  below  the  usual  level  as  the 
crest  rises  above.  In  these  periods  of  depression, 
there  ensues  a  craving  for  some  fictitious  stimulus, 
a  temporary  relief  which  aggravates  the  evil.  Add 
to  this,  poets — for  those  of  whom  we  speak  are 
poets  in  esse'  or  in  posse-^tire  generally  endowed 
with  an  exquisite  nervous  organization,  and,  by 
consequence,  an  eager  relish  for  sensuous  pleasure  ; 
when  they  are  also  blessed  with  healthy  digestion 
and  muscular  strength,  their  animaliem  expends 
itself  in  some  vigorous  exercise,  field  sports,  or 
mountain  climbing  ;  when  from  physical  weakness 
this  is  impossible,  it  finds  another  vert.  How 
many  names  among  those  who  have  worthily  found 
a  niche  in  our  English  temple  of  the  Muses  must 
occur  to  every  one  as  illustrations  of  this  humiliat- 
ing truth !  The  busy  fiend  that  tempts  men  to  the 
sin  of  intemperance  loves  to  take  up  his  abode  in 
the  best  garnished  soul,  and  when  he  has  established 
himself,  he  opens  the  door  to  all  the  avenging 
furies. 

The  latter  half  of  Hartley's  life  was  scarcely 
marked  by  change  of  place,  or  variety  of  incident. 
He  resided  first  at  Grasmere,  and  afterwards  in  a 
cottage  on  the  banks  of  Rydal  water,  with  some 
worthy  people  of  the  peasant  class,  who  took  care 
of  him.  The  aflectionate  admiration  with  which 
they  regarded  him  should  be  recorded  to  the  credit 
and  honor  of  both  parties.  Meanwhile,  Mrs. 
Wordsworth  watched  over  him  like  a  kindly  fairy, 
and  ministered  to  his  comforts  unseen.  It  was  she 
who  disbursed  for  him  the  little  income  allotted  for 
his  support.  Hartley  never  troubling  his  head  about 
the  matter,  and,  indeed,  as  we  believe,  being  per- 
fectly ignorant  whether  he  had  anything  to  live 
upon  or  not.  One  day,  a  friend  asked  him  how 
much  rent  be  paid  to  his  landlady.  ''Rent?"  he 
repeated  with  a  puzzled  air;  "rent?  I  never 
thought  of  that."  Whenever  Mrs.  Wordsworth 
saw  that  his  coat  was  getting  threadbare,  or  out  at 
elbows,  a  new  one  was  ordered  and  substituted  for 
the  old  while  he  was  in  bed.  Hartley  would  put 
it  on  without  making  any  remark,  or,  indeed,  ob- 
serving the  change.  This  infantine  simplicity  in 
money  matters  contrasts  oddly  with  his  acute  per- 
ception in  things  pertaining  to  literature  and  criti- 
cism. He  gives  us  a  subtle  analysis  of  the  charac- 
ter of  Hamlet,  and  guesses  shrewdly  at  the  creed 
and  politics  of  Shakspeare,  yet  we  venture  to  say 
that  he  would  have  been  utterly  puxzled  to  explain 
the  words,  "  receipt,"  "  endorse,"  &c.,  and  would 
not  have  attempted  to  determine  what  the  interest 
of  100/.  at  5.  per  cent,  per  annum  would  come  to  at 
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the  year's  eod.  His  pocket-money  was  doled  out 
to  him  shilliog  by  shilling,  as  if  he  weie  a  child  ; 
and,  indeed,  a  child  he  was  in  such  matters  to  the 
ead  of  his  days.  To  procure  a  little  loan  on  a 
thirsty  morning,  he  would  employ  the  most  innocent 
artifices,  imposing  upon  nobody  but  himself.  A 
friend  of  ours  spendintr  a  summer  at  Ambleside 
became  ver/  intimate  with  him.  One  day.  Hartley 
ventured  to  borrow  a  shilling,  volunteering  to  repay 
it  next  day.  Accordingly,  he  came,  made  a  long 
call,  talking  as  he  was  wont,  of  dead-and-gone 
English  poems,  steering  clear  of  '*  The  Splendid 
Shilling.'*  At  last,  he  rose  to  g»,  had  got  his 
hand  on  the  door :  *'  By  the  way,"  he  said,  **  I 
have  brought  you  your  shilling,"  (ransacking  his 

r>ckets.)  Then,  with  an  air  of  surprise,  "No! 
've  forgotten  it. "  Then,  hesitating  and  blushing, 
"  And — and — and — would  you  lend  me  another?" 
Having  got  the  shilling,  off  he  went  at  full  speed. 
Every  successive  call,  the  scene  was  repeated,  in 
the  self-same  words.  Huw  gladly  would  we  have 
bought  an  hour's  talk  with  poor  Hartley  at  the 
same  price!  His  knowledge  of  our  literature, 
especially  the  dramatic  and  poetical,  was  both  ex- 
tensive and  profound,  and  he  was  no  niggard  in  the 
communication  of  it.  He  had  a  keen  appreciation 
of  tenderness  and  pathos,  and  could  never  hear  the 
*'  May  Queen"  sung  without  shedding  tears.  No 
less  keen  was  his  sense  of  the  ludicrous ;  he 
chuckled,  ^rieked,  rolled,  and  revelled,  in  his 
reminiscences  of  Shakspeare's  Dogberrys  and 
Launcelots.  His  tastes  were  very  catholic,  and  he 
never  compared  one  poet  invidiously  with  another. 
He  never  encouraged  a  battle  among  his  books,  but 
made  Milton  and  Wordsworth,  Spenser  and 
Southey,  dwell  side  by  side,  like  brethren.  His 
criticisms,  the  result  of  much  thought,  were  in 
general  strikingly  just ;  only,  in  particular  cases, 
personal  affection  led  him  to  set  undue  value  upon 
modera  writers,  and,  when  talking  for  the  behoof 
of  a  large  company,  he  would  be  sometimes  tempted 
away  from  the  truth  hy  an  epigrammatic  paradox. 
On  such  occasions  one  was  always  disposea  to  echo 
the  praise  of  the  Westmoreland  peasant,  *'  Eh ! 
but  Maisler  Coleridge  do  talk  fine!"  but  when  he 
had  only  a  single  auditor,  and  poured  out  bis  whole 
heart  without  any  desire  of  display,  his  talk  was 
something  much  better  than  **fine."  Like  his 
father,  he  required  nothing  but  a  pleased  and 
patient  listener.  **  Charles,"  said  the  elder  Cole- 
ridge one  day  to  his  friend  Elia,  '*  did  you  ever 
heap  me  preach?"  " I  ne-ne-never  heard  you 
d-d-d-do  anything  else,"  stuttered  Elia,  in  reply. 
Would  that  half  of  our  preachers  now-a-days  had 
either  Coleridge's  fluency  to  help  them  on,  or  Elia's 
stutter  to  stop  them  altogether ! 

It  should  be  added,  that  Hartley's  judgments 
were  occasionally  affirmed  or  reversed  (in  his  own 
court)  according  to  his  humor.  Now,  be  would 
extol  Wordsworth  as  the  equal  of  Milton — an 
opinion  which  he  has  recorded  in  print — now  he 
would  quiz  and  parody  him.  Once  he  said  that  the 
best  of  his  father's  poems  were  but  good  juvenile 
poems,  after  all ;  though  his  filial  love  would  have 
been  up  ia  arms  if  any  one  else  had  said  so. 

When  in  the  mood  of  fooling,  he  was  irresistibly 
coroic ;  not  chat  his  sayings  would  appear  funny  in 
themselves,  if  unaccompanied  with  the  recollection 
of  the  tone  and  manner  in  which  they  were  said. 
For  instance,  apropos  of  something  or  other  in  the 
conversation,  he  would  assume  a  contemptuous,  six- 
foot-high  air,  and  say,  "  I  hate  litUe  men ;  they  are 
flo  conceited. "    This  is  not  a  good  story  when  told ; 


it  is  scarcely  even  a  joke ;  but  to  those  who  saw 
and  heard  little  Hartley  deliver  himself  of  the 
sentiment,  the  effect  was  a  violent,  instantaneous^ 
and  unifersal  cnnfulsion  of  the  midriff. 

In  the  spring  of  1837,  he  went  for  a  few  months 
to  Sedbergh  school,  to  supply  the  place  of  second 
master — an  important  event  this,  in  his  monotonous 
life.  Sedbergh  is  a  small  poverty-stricken  market- 
town,  situated  in  one  of  the  valleys  which  intersect 
the  bleak  swelling  moorlands  of  North- Western 
Yorkshire.  There  Ekiward  the  Sixth  founded  a 
school,  which,  though  small  in  numbers,  has  sup- 
plied Cambridge  with  some  of  her  best  mathema- 
ticians and  her  famous  Professor  of  Geology. 
Hartley  was  well  fitted  for  his  office  by  his  knowl- 
edge and  love  of  classical  authors,  tie  discharged 
his  duties  with  diligence,  and,  in  other  respects, 
conducted  himself  with  great  discretion. 

Mr.  Blackbume,  one  of  the  then  pupils,  has 
recorded  some  characteristic  traits  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Derwent  Coleridge  (page  115  of  the  Memoir.) 
"  I  first  saw  Hartley,"  ne  says,  *'  when  I  was  at 
Sedbergh,  and  he  heard  as  our  lesson  in  Mr. 
Green's  (the  second  master's)  parlor.  He  was 
dressed  in  black,  his  hair,  just  touched  with  gray, 
fell  in  thick  waves  down  his  back,  and  he  had  a 
frilled  shirt  on  ;  and  there  was  a  sort  of  aotumnal 
ripeness  and  brightness  about  him.  His  shrill  voice, 
and  hia  quick  authoritative  *  right,  right!'  and  the 
chuckle  with  which  he  translated  *  recum  repetun- 
darum'  as  '  peculation,  a  very  common  vice  in  gov- 
ernors of  all  ages,'  after  which  he  took  a  turn  round 
the  sofa — struck  roe  amazingly.  •  •  •  I  never 
knew  the  least  liberty  taken  with  him,  though  he 
was  kinder  and  more  familiar  than  was  then  the 
ftsbion  with  roasters.  His  translations  were  re- 
markably vivid;  of  H^»Qa  /loxc^w;,  <  toiling  and 
moiling ;'  and  some  ship  or  other  in  the  Philoctetes 
which  he  pronounced  to  be  '  scudding  under  main- 
top-sails,' our  conceptions  became  intelligible. 
*  *  *  Out  of  school  he  never  mixed  with  the  boys, 
but  was  sometimes  seen,  to  their  astonishment, 
running  along  the  fields,  with  his  arms  outstretched, 
talking  to  himself.  He  was  remarkably  fond  of  the 
travelling  shows  that  occasionally  visited  the  village. 
I  have  seen  him  clap  his  hands  with  delight ;  indeed, 
in  most  of  the  simple  pleasures  of  country  life  he 
was  like  a  child." 

On  the  89th  of  May,  the  boys  having  been  for 
some  reason  balked  of  the  expected  holiday,  re- 
venged themselves  by  **  stripping  the  hollows  bare 
of  spring,"  and  adorning  the  school-room  with 
extemporized  arbors,  pleasant  to  the  eye,  but  as 
obstructive  as  might  be  to  the  business  of  the  after- 
noon. Among  other  devices,  the  largest  bough 
was  set  up  tree- wise  by  Hartley's  desk,  and  the  ex- 
ercises which  awaited  his  perusal  were  suspended  on 
the  topmost  twigs,  well  out  of  his  reach.  Hartley, 
however,  contrived,  by  getting  on  a  bench  and  using 
a  hooked  stick,  to  filch  them  down,  and  many  were 
the  jokelets  which  he  vented  on  the  exercise-tree, 
and  its  unripe  fruit.  The  mischievous  boys  had 
anticipated  a  storm ;  they  found  sunshine ;  ana  Hart- 
ley was  a  double  favorite  ever  after. 

About  this  time,  a  new  church  was  constituted 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  of  Dent.  The  people 
flocked  from  far  and  near.  Afier  the  canonical 
ceremonies,  Professor  Sedgwick,  who  happened  to 
be  there,  got  on  a  heap  of  stones,  and  adffjressed  the 
crowd  in  that  unstudied  eloquence  which,  as  it  came 
straight  from  the  heart  of  the  speaker,  went  straight 
to  the  hearts  of  the  hearers.  Among  them  stood 
Hartley  looking  up  with  moistened  eye.    He  had 
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fband  his  way  over  the  hills  some  eight  miles  on 
foot.  He  has  connnemorated  the  professor  and  his 
birthplace  in  a  sonnet  each,  (vol^ii.,  page  266.) 

When  his  services  were  no  longer  needed  at 
Sedbergh,  he  returned  to  his  old  alxnle,  and  never 
again,  so  far  as  we  know,  lefl  it  till  he  left  for 
home.  He  died  on  the  6th  of  January,  1849, 
cheered  by  the  presence  and  ministrations  of  his 
brother.  What  words  so  fit  as  his  wherein  to  tell 
the  tale? 

He  died  the  death  of  a  strong  man,  his  bodily  frame 
being  of  the  finest  oonstruction,  and  oapable  of  great 
endurance.  Of  his  state  of  mind  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  say,  that  it  was  such  as  might  have  been  looked  for 
by  those  who  knew  him,  and  bved  him  well — ^gentle, 
humble,  loving,  devout.  His  time  was  passed  either 
in  religious  exercises,  or  in  the  most  searching  self- 
communion.  A  few  days  before  his  death  he  received 
the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper,  having  named  a 
friend  whose  presence  and  participation  he  desired  on 
this  occasion  ;  and  again,  after  the  last  struggle  had 
commenced,  his  eye  resting  on  another  friend,  with 
whom  of  latter  years  he  had  been  much  associated,  he 
requested  him  to  join  with  him  in  the  last  expressions 
of  hope  and  faith.  It  was  so  that  he  bade-  him  iare- 
welL  His  sorrowing  friends,  with  whom  he  had  so 
long  been  domesticated,  and  his  young  friend.  Dr. 
Green,  who  never  left  him  night  or  day,  wero  also 
present. 

In  these  last  hours  he  took  a  clear  review  of  his  past 
life,  his  words,  whether  addressed  to  me  or  to  himself, 
fiiUing  distinct  on  my  ear ;  his  mind  appearing  to 
retain  its  wonted  sagacity,  and  his  tongue  scarcely 
less  than  its  wonted  eloquence.  Of  this  most  solemn 
oonfession,  I  can  only  ropeat,  that  it  Justified  the  most 
fiivorable  construction  that  could  be  put  upon  the  past, 
and  the  most  consolatory  hope  which  could  be  formed 
for  the  future. 

Wordsworth,  his  constant  friend  and  counsellor, 
who  had  stood  by  his  cradle  as  now  he  stood  by  his 
coffin,  was  deeply  afi^cted.  He  directed  that  he 
should  be  buried  in  the  grave  marked  out  for  him- 
self. "  Let  him  lie  by  us — ^he  would  have  wished 
it.»' 

The  day  fbUowing  he  walked  over  with  me  to  Gras- 
mere — ^to  the  churoh-vard,  a  plain  enclosuro  of  the 
olden  time,  surroundmg  the  old  village  ohuroh,  in 
which  lay  the  remains  of  his  wife's  sister,  his  nephew, 
and  his  beloved  daughter.  Hero,  having  desired  the 
sexton  to  measuro  out  the  ground  for  his  own  and 
for  Mrs.  Wordsworth's  g^ve,*  he  bade  him  measuro 
out  the  space  of  a  third  grove  for  my  brother,  imme- 
diately beyond. 

'*  When  I  lifted  up  my  eyes  from  my  daughter's 
grave,"  he  exclaimed,  *'he  was  standing  thero !" 
pointing  to  the  spot  whero  my  brother  had  stood  on 
the  sorrowful  occasion  to  which  he  alluded.  Then 
taming  to  the  sexton,  he  said,  **  Keep  the  ground  for 
us—we  aro  old  people,  and  it  cannot  be  for  long." 

In  the  grave  thus  marked  out,  my  brother's  romains 
wero  laid  on  the  following  Thuraday,  and  in  little  mora 
than  a  twelvemonth  his  venerable  and  venerated  friend 
was  brought  to  occupy  his  own.  They  lie  in  Uie  south- 
east angle  of  the  churohyard,  not  fiu*  from  a  group  of 
trees,  with  the  little  beck,  that  feeds  the  lake  with  its 
olear  waters,  murmuring  by  their  aide.  Around  them 
aro  the  quiet  mountains. 

The  entrance  to  the  churohyard  tcom  the  north  is 
by  a  lych-gate,  under  which  you  pass  to  the  village 
school.  Possibly  this  thought  may  have  been  in  my 
brother's  mind,  and  an  image  of  this  quiet  resting- 
place  in  his  mind's  eye,  when  he  penned  the  following 
charaoteristio  observations  on  the  choice  of  a  grove. 

*Thi8  arrangement  was  afterwards  slightly  modi- 
fied. 


In  an  odd  number  of  the  '<  London  Magaxine,^*  I  find 
the  following  romarks  written  in  the  margin  : — 

"  I  have  no  particular  choice  of  a  churohyard,  but  I 
would  ropose,  if  possible,  whero  thero  wero  no  proud 
monuments,  no  new-fangled  obelisks  or  mausoleums, 
heathen  in  everything  but  taste,  and  not  Christian  in 
that  Nothing  that  betokened  aristocracy,  unless  it 
wero  the  venerable  memorial  of  some  old  family  long 
extinct  If  the  village  school  adjoined  the  churoh- 
yard, so  much  the  better.  But  all  this  must  be  as 
He  will.  I  am  greatly  pleased  with  the  fkncy  of 
Anaxagoras,  whose  sole  request  of  the  people  of  Lamp- 
sacus  was,  that  the  children  mieht  have  a  holiday  on 
the  anniversary  of  his  death.  But  I  would  have  the 
holiday  on  the  day  of  my  funeral.  I  would  connect 
the  happiness  of  childhood  with  the  peace  of  the 
dead,  not  with  the  struggles  of  the  dying." 

It  was  a  winter's  day  when  my  brother  was  carried 
to  his  last  earthly  home,  cold,  but  fine,  as  I  noted  at 
the  time,  with  a  few  slight  scuds  of  sleet  and  gleams 
of  sunshine,  one  of  which  greeted  us  as  we  entered 
Grasmero,  and  another  smiled  brightly  through  the 
churoh  window.    May  it  rest  upon  his  memory  ! 

With  all  our  heart,  we  add.  Amen.  And  hun- 
dreds who  knew  and  loved  him  will  echo  this 
his  brother's  afiSsctionate  farewell.  We  feel  half 
ashamed  at  having  set  down  anything  of  a  slight 
nature  in  juxtaposition  with  the  solemn  passages 
just  quoted ;  yet  by  so  doing  we  best  represent  the 
image  of  Hartley  as  it  remains  impressed  on  out 
own  mind — a  strange  compound  of  sad  and  glad ; 
like  one  of  the  fitful  summer  days  so  frequent  among 
his  own  mountains,  when  the  blinding  rack  and 
mist  gave  place  to  brief  sunshine,  which  by  its  own 
subtle  alchemy  turns  the  rain-drops  on  the  cliureh- 
yard  grass  into  jewels.  Now  for  him  the  rack  and 
the  mist  have  passed  away  forever— may  a  like 
unbroken  sunshine  **  rest  upon  his  memory !" 

For  the  brief  sketch  we  have  thus  attempted  to 
give,  we  have  drawn  materials  partly  from  our  own 
recollection,  partly  from  hearsay,  and  partly  from 
the  Memoir  before  us.  In  this  last,  Mr.  Derwent 
Coleridge  has  performed  a  difficult  and  delicate  task, 
honestly,  manfully,  and  well.  On  the  one  hand, 
there  was  the  risk  that  natural  affection  might  lead 
him  to  gloss  over  his  brother's  failings  as  a  man, 
and  exaggerate  his  merits  as  an  author;  on  the 
other  hand,  to  have  assumed  the  sir  of  an  impartial, 
unconcerned  critic  would  have  marred  the  whole 
work  with  afiectation.  Between  these  opposite 
dangere  he  has  steered  his  course  safely ;  need  we 
say  that  in  all  future  ventures,  as  in  this,  we  heartily 
bid  him  (Tod-speed  ?  In  one  respect  only  he  labore 
under  disqualification,  as  his  brother *s  biographer. 
For  the  last  thirty  yean  of  Hartley's  life  the  two 
brothera  had  seldom,  if  ever,  met,  and  had  no  con- 
fidential communication.  When  at  last  they  did 
meet,  it  was  at  the  summons,  and  in  the  presence 
of  death.  Hence  the  details  of  Hartley's  latter  life 
are  few  and  meagre.  Why  did  not  the  writer 
associate  in  his  task  some  one  who  had  known  him 
and  loved  him  in  recent  days — Mr.  Thomas  Black- 
burne,  for  instance,  whose  Bos  well-like  •letters  are 
about  the  most  lively  and  graphic  passages  in  the 
hook,  and  who,  if  the  stanzas  in  page  183,  signed 
T.  B.,  are  indeed  his,  is  one  in  every  way  worthy 
to  be  the  heart's  brother  to  a  poet ! 

Of  the  editor's  judgment  in  selection,  we  cannot 
speak,  seeing  that  we  have  not  the  pieces  rejected 
to  compare  with  the  pieces  published ;  but  we  have 
all  confidence  in  the  critical  taste  of  a  Coleridge. 

The  pieces  now  before  us  are  to  be  regarded 
rather  as  disjointed  tokens  of  undeveloped  powers, 
than  combining  portions  of  an  aooompliahea  whole 
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•^-glittering  fragments  of  Venice  Crystal,  showing 
what  the  vase  might  have  heen  ere  it  was  burst  and 
shattered  by  the  poison. 

With  the  exception  of  Leonard  and  Susan,"  a 
pretty,  simple  tale,  and  '*  Prometheus" — ^a  dramatic 
fragment,  whose  unfinished  state  we  cannot  regret, 
the  theme  demanding  an  .£schy]us  not  a  Theocri- 
tus— all  the  poems  here  published  come  under  the 
head  of  "  occasional."  And  few  indeed  were  the 
occasions  which  Hartley  did  not  seize  to  hang  his 
rhymes  upon.  A  stuffed  humming-bird,  a  painted 
parrot,  an  old  arm-chair,  a  cat,  a  cuckoo,  and  even 
a  red  herring,  are  each  and  all  celebrated  in  song 
or  sonnet.  lie  was  the  laureate  of  the  lake-coun- 
try, ready  to  commemorate  in  verse  the  domestic 
i'oys  or  sorrows  of  cTcry  family  in  the  neighbor- 
lood;  whether  it  were  the  poet  Wordsworth *s 
seventy-fifth  birthday,  or  "  the  death  of  Thomas 
Jackson,  late  of  Low- Wood  Inn,  who  died  by  a 
fall  from  an  apple-tree."  But  chiefly  he  affects  the 
sonnet,  and  sings  of  and  to  himself.  Indeed,  all 
his  poems  are  intensely  subjective.  No  matter 
what  the  original  theme,  when  he  had  once  taken 
and  turned  it  in  his  own  unique  brain,  it  reappears 
in  a  manufactured  state,  with  the  impress  of  un- 
mistakable individuality.  H.  0.  fecit.  Be  the 
occasion  what  it  may,  sad  or  cheerful,  Hartley's 
song  is  always  pitched  in  much  the  same  key.  His 
laments  are  interrupted  by  embryo  jests,  and  his 
gratulations  dashed  with  forebodings  of  evil.  So 
the  resulting  poem  is  like  the  expression  on  Hart- 
ley's dear  old  face,  something  between  a  laugh  and 
a  cry.  For  he  was  a  perverse  condensation  of 
Democritus  and  Heraclitus,  inclined,  on  the  whole, 
to  be  sad  at  a  christening  and  merry  at  a  funeral. 

Yet  there  are  exceptions  to  the  rule.  Not  a  few 
of  the  poems  before  us  preserve  throughout  a  tone 
uniform  and  consistent  with  their  epigraph.  And 
this  we  are  glad  to  say  is  especially  the  case  in  the 
poems  of  a  religious  cast.  Hartley's  step  was 
never  uneven  nor  his  course  wayward  when  he  trod 
on  holy  ground.  Take,  for  instance,  the  following 
sonnet  addressed  to  **  Martha  H ." 

Martha,  thy  maiden  foot  is  still  so  light. 
It  leaves  no  legible  trace  on  virgin  snows, 
And  yet  I  ween  that  busily  it  goes 
In  duty's  path  from  happy  mom  to  night 
Thy  dimpled  cheek  is  gay,  and  softly  bright 
As  the  fixt  beauty  of  the  mossy  rose  ; 
Yet  will  it  change  its  hue  for  others'  woes, 
And  native  red  contend  with  piteous  white. 
Thou  bear*8t  a  name  by  Jesus  known  and  loved, 
And  Jesus  gently  did  the  maid  reprove 
For  too  much  haste  to  show  her  eager  love. 
But  blest  is  she  that  may  be  so  reproved. 
Be  Martha  still  in  deed  and  good  endeavor, 
In  faith  like  Mary,  at  His  feet  forever. 

And  this,  which,  written  in  the  last  year  of  his 
life,  worthily  closes  the  book — 

MTLTCM  niLEXIT. 

t 

She  sat  and  wept  beside  His  feet ;  the  weight 
Of  sin  oppressed  her  heart ;  fbr  all  the  blame, 
And  the  poor  malice  of  the  worldly  shame. 
To  her  was  past,  extinct,  and  out  of  date, 
Only  the  sin  remained-^the  leprous  state  ; 
She  would  be  melted  by  the  heat  of  love. 
By  fires  fiur  fiercer  than  are  blown  to  prove 
And  purge  the  silver  ore  adulterate. 
She  sat  and  wept,  and  with  her  untressed  hair 
Still  wiped  the  ftet  she  was  so  blessed  to  touch  ; 
And  He  wiped  off  the  soiling  of  despair 
From  her  sweet  soul,  because  she  loved  so  much. 


I  am  a  sinner,  ftill  of  doubts  and  fbars. 
Make  me  a  humble  thing  of  love  and  tears. 

■ 

In  turning  over  these  volumes  for  the  second 
time,  we  find  that  we  have  marked  some  thirty 
sonnets  for  unqualified  praise  and  entire  quotation, 
but  such  abuse  of  the  reviewer's  privilege  the  laws 
oiFraser  forbid .  We  therefore  perforce  forbear,  and 
refer  our  readers  to  the  volumes  themselves.  It 
appears  to  us  that  the  following  are  of  conspicuous 
excellence.  In  vol.  i.,  the  sonnets  numbered  1, 
4,  7,  9,  18,  16,  (though  this  last  is  too  purely 
descriptive  to  square  with  our  ideal  of  a  "  sonnet,") 
18,  2d,  23,  33.  And  in  vol.  ii.  those  numbered  2, 
3,  8,  (marred,  however,  by  an  Alexandrine  in  the 
middle,)  10,  12,  13,  19,  26,  28,  37,  48,  51,  54. 
The  sonnets  on  the  Seasons  in  the  same  volome  are 
one  and  all  quaintly  pretty.  Qf  the  rest,  that 
yclept  the  V  Cuckoo,"  and  that  addressed  **  To  a 
deaf  and  dumb  little  girl,"  are  conceived  in  his 
happiest  vein. 

We  are  indebted  to  an  old  friend  for  a  sonnet  by 
Hartley,  never  before  published,  which,  if  not  in 
his  very  best  manner,  illustrates  the  facility  with 
which  this  disciple  of  Wordsworth  put  in  practice 
the  master's  principle  that  qmcquid  agunt  homines 
afiR)rds  theme  for  poetry.  The  occasion  was  this. 
In  the  summer  of  '46,  there  was  a  ball  at  the  Sal- 
utation Inn  on  the  banks  of  Windermere.  Hartley 
was  invited  and  came,  but  preferred  spending  the 
eveninff  in  an  adjoining  room,  where  his  light 
fantastic  muse  tripped  off  in  the  following  sonnet : — 

Sounds  have  I  heard  "by  distance  made  more 

sweet," 
And  whispering  sounds  more  sweet  that  they  are 

near. 
But  those  glad  sounds  so  close  upon  mine  ear. 
How  had  they  made  my  younger  heart  to  beat ! 
The  bounding  strain  that  rules  the  silken  feet, 
Like  warbling  nymph  of  old  Winandermere 
Who  bubbles  music  through  the  crystal  clear, 
Comes  softened  to  my  solitary  seat 
Yet,  Uiough  I  see  it  not,  I  more  than  dream 
Of  the  blithe  Beauty  that  is  tripping  nigh — 
Mine  ear  usurps  the  function  of  the  eye. 
As,  coolly  shaded  from  the  maddening  beam 
Of  present  loveliness,  I  love  the  stream 
Unseen  of  happiness  that  gurgles  by. 

On  the  whole,  the  s(»nnets  are  more  perfect 
works  of  art  than  the  other  poems,  because  the 
sonnet  form  is  that  adapted  by  natuie,^  and  confined 
by  custom,  to  the  self-development  of  single 
thoughts — Hartley's  habit  and  forte.  In  lyrics,  on 
the  contrary,  the  poet  should  be  projected  out  if 
himself,  in  order  to  express  the  objectivity  of 
passion,  (we  cannot  give  our  meaning  briefly  with- 
out these  cant-phrases  of  pedantry ;)  and  this.  Hart- 
ley seldom  attempts,  or,  at  least,  accomplishes. 

Of  the  other  poems,  we  will  give  but  one  speci- 
men. It  is  called  "a  Song;"  it  is,  in  all  but 
form,  a  sonnet. 

Say — ^what  is  worse  than  blank  despair  ? 
'T  is  that  sick  hope  too  weak  fbr  flying, 
That  plays  at  fast  and  loose  with  care. 
And  wastes  a  weary  life  in  dying. 

Though  promise  be  a  welcome  guest, 

Yet  it  may  be  too  late  a  comer, 

*T  is  but  a  cuckoo  voice  at  best. 

The  joy  of  spring,  scarce  heard  in  summer 

Then  now  consent,  this  very  hour. 
Let  the  kind  word  of  peace  be  spoken  ; 
Like  dew  upon  a  withered  flower, 
Is  comfort  to  the  heart  that  *s  broken* 
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The  hmsrtf  whose  will  is  from  above, 
Shall  yet  its  mortal  taint  disooTcr, 
For  Tune,  that  oannot  alter  love. 
Has  power  to  slaj  the  wretched  lover. 

A  reader  who  knew  not  the  author  in  person, 
will  gather  from  these  yolumes  the  impression  that 
he  was  an  egotist.  And  excluded  as  he  was  by 
nature  and  circumstances,  first,  from  the  sports  of 
other  boys,  and,  next,  from  the  pursuits  of  other 
men,  he  could  not  but  be  an  egotist.  Yet  his  was 
not  the  egotism  of  vanity,  but  the  egotism  of  self- 
humiliation.  He  fed  on  his  own  heart.  And  we 
see  how  earnest  was  his  admiration,  how  prodigal 
his  praise  of  others.  Wordsworth  is  lauded  again 
and  again  in  all  varieties  of  complimentary  phrase, 
evidently  sincere  ;  unconscious  of  natural  partiali- 
ty, he  hails  his  father  as  a  *'  mighty  bard  ;*'  no 
little  jealousy  prevents  his  welcoming  Tennyson,  a 

Jounger  and  greater  brother  in  the  Muses ;  even 
oanna  Baillie  is  saluted  as 

Lady  revered,  our  island's  Tra^^o  Queen  1 

The  language  in  which  these  poems  are  written 
is  pure,  clear  English,  yet  with  touches  of  antique 
quaintness,  and  now  and  then  some  stiffuess  of 
phrase,  like  the  English  of  one  who  had  more 
converse  with  books  than  man.  His  words  are  not 
always  to  be  found  in  the  current  vocabularies  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  For  example,  it  is  only  by 
the  context  that  we  can  guess  at  the  meaning  of 
'*5yA;e."  We  are  not  quite  sure  at  what  stage  of 
existence  a  tree  becomes  '*  doddered,^*  Nor  have 
we  a  very  definite.idea  of  the  operations  described, 
lespectively,  by  the  verbs  ^^crankle^^*  **  nuzzle,^* 
and  **  grue,^^  We  also  object  to  the  frequent  use 
of  the  Scotch  diminutives  '*  birdie,  weedie,"  &c., 
which,  to  the  unfamiliar  southern  ear,  only  lisp 
recollections  of  the  nursery.  Here  and  there  we 
have  to  complain  of  obscurity,  of  metaphors  which 
trip  each  other  up,  of  antitheses  which  do  not  quite 
balance,  of  conceits  trebly  involved  in  parentheses ; 
but,  in  general,  the  stream  of  thought  flows  clear 
and  smooth,  mirroring  on  its  way  the  quick  suc- 
cession of  rock,  wood,  and  meadow,  and  the  blue 
Bky  that  bends  unchangeably  over  all. 

That  these  poems  will  attain  a  wide  celebrity  we 
do  not  anticipate.  Fit  audience  will  they  find, 
though  few.  Indeed,  no  poet  of  the  present  day  is 
fopuiar,  in  the  large  sense  of  the  word,  except  it 
oe  the  Rev.  Robert  Montgomery.  He  has  found  fit 
audience  and  many,  perhaps  owing  his  celebrity  to 
the  happy  selection  of  an  attractive  subject.  That 
**  poetry  is  a  drug  in  the  market,"  is  the  stereotyped 
consolation  of  the  bookseller  to  the  bard.  And  we 
should  suppose  that  essays  are  a  (irug,  too,  consid- 
ering the  multitude  thereof  poured  forth  upon  so- 
ciety daily,  weekly,  monthly,  quarterly,  under  the 
name  of  leaders  or  articles.  Yet  what  a  relief  it  is 
to  turn  away  from  the  smart,  pert,  over-peppered 
essays  of  the  dav  to  the  genial,  generous,  and  racy 
feast  of  Elia !  In  bidding  the  public  to  taste  Hart- 
ley Coleridge^s  dishes,  we  promise  them  a  treat  of 
the  same  kind.  And  it  is  hard  if  every  one  does 
not  find  something  to  his  liking.  One  man^s  hobby 
is  **  church  sectarianism,"  another^s,  **  the  fine 
arts ;"  he  who  cares  not  for  '*  heathen  mythology,*' 
may  have  a  penchant  for  *'  black  cats ;"  the  man 
who  cannot  comprehend  **  the  poetry  of  love,"  may 
yet  have  head  enough  for  *'  pins ;"— and  on  all 
these  subjects,  and  many  more,  doth  Hartley  dia- 
aertate  according  to  his  humor;  now  wise  and 
right,  now  wilfully  wrong ;  now  pacing  steadily 
along  the  beaten  road  of  legitimate  deduction,  now 


starting  away  into  the  common  land  of  fancy  to 
hunt  after  a  dfistant  allusion,  or  pick  up  a  tempting 
pun.  And  in  all  these  vagaries,  he  keeps  ever 
clear  of  the  Slough  of  Dnlness.  Metaphor  apart, 
we  have  not  read  so  pleasant  a  volume  for  many  a 
long  day. 

Hartley  has  caught  the  trick  of  Elia's  mock 
gravity,  and  at  times  we  could  almost  fancy  that  it 
was  Elia's  self  beguiling  us  so  pleasantly.  Yet 
tho  resemblance  is  in  manner  only  ;  the  two  men 
are  widely  different  au  fond,  Charles  knew  more 
of  men  and  less  of  nature  than  Hartley  ;  and  if  he 
had  read  fewer  books,  (which  we  half  doubt,  though 
Hartley  is  certainly  the  more  learned,)  he  had  re- 
ceived more  oral  instruction. 

On  the  whole,  we  like  best  those  essays  in 
which,  consciously  or  nut.  Hartley  has  assumed 
Ella's  mask ;  as,  for  instance,  the  **  Brief  Observa- 
tions on  Brevity,"  and  the  apostrophe  to  his  babie 
Selima. 

His  discussions  on  Shakspeare  pretend  not  to 
philosophic  profundity,  but  they  have  the  merit  of 
being  free  from  the  extravagant  idolatry  which 
warped  the  judgment  of  the  first  Coleridge,  and  has 
betrayed  German  critics  into  such  incredible  ab- 
surdities. 

His  knowledge  of  the  fine  arts  was  necessarily 
limited ;  fur  he  had  seldom  even  seen  a  foreign 
picture,  and  the  works  of  English  artists  he  knew, 
for  the  most  part,  only  through  the  medium  of  en- 
gravings. This  deficiency  is  pleasantly  acknowl- 
edged in  the  title — **  Ignoramus  on  the  Fine  Arts ;" 
and  the  three  essays  so  called  prove  that  Ignoramuaa 
with  his  shrewd  observation,  wanted  only  oppor- 
tunity to  be  Cognoscentissimo. 

The  second  volume  is  composed  of  what  the 
editor  calls  Marginalia ;  being  brief  notes  on  Shak- 
speare, sundry  poets,  Hogarth,  and  the  Bible, 
which,  condensed  as  they  are,  contain  the  fruit  of 
much  thoughtj  and  the  germ  of  much  more,  if  they 
only  have  the  luck  to  ^11  on  a  kindly  soil.  But 
there  is  much  more  fun  in  the  first  volume,  for  the 
notes  were  written  for  himself,  nut  for  the  public, 
and  no  man  is  droll  alone. 

Our  readers,  we  are  sure,  will  thank  us  for  the 
following  fragments  on  ^*  Brevity  :" 

*•  Brevity,"  says  Polonius,  "is  the  soul  of  wit," 
and  twenty  men  as  wise  as  he  have  said  so  after  him. 
"Truth,"  says  Mr.  Stephen  Jones,  the  worthy  com- 
piler of  various  Biographical,  Geographical,  and 
Lexicographical  duodecimos,  "is  the  soul  of  my 
work,  and  brevity  is  its  body."  Strange  quality, 
that  can  at  once  be  body  and  soul !  Rare  coinridence, 
that  the  soul  of  wit  should  be  the  body  of  a  pocket 
dictionary ! 

Many  excellent  things,  good  reader  of  six  feet  high, 
partake  of  the  property  which  thou  dost  look  down 
upon,  or  else  overlook  so  scornfully.  To  take  a  few 
casual  instances,  such  as  life,  pleasure,  a  good  style, 
and  good  resolutions,  all  which  are  notoriously,  nay, 
proverbially  briefs  would  scantly  raise  the  matter  to 
the  altitude  of  the  apprehension.  Go  then,  and  learn 
by  experience  ;  read  lawyers*  briefli  without  a  fee ; 
study  the  Statutes  at  Large ;  regale  thyself  with 
Viner's  Abridgment ;  if  thou  beest  a  tradesman,  give 
long  credit ;  if  thou  dost  set  a  value  on  the  moments,, 
bind  thine  ears  to  seven  hours*  apprenticeship  to  the 
British  senate,  or  the  British  Forum  ;  or,  if  thou-, 
canst,  recall  the  days  of  Auld  Lang  Syne,  of  long  ser- 
mons, and  the  long  parliament  ;  when  the  long- 
winded  preachers  were  accustomed  to  hold  forth  over 
their  glasses,  to  the  long-eared  and  long-suffering 
multitude;  over  their  glasses,  I  say,  but  not  such 
glasses  as  were  wont  to  inspire  the  tragic  sublimity 
of  .£schylus,  the  blistering  humor  of  Aristophanes^. 
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and  the  blosterisg  humor  of  Old  Ben  ;  not  snch 
glasses  as  whetted  the  legal  acumen  of  Blackstone,  and 
assisted  the  inoomparable  Brinsley  to  weep  for  the 
calamities  of  India.  No,  my  jovial  friends,  the  gospel 
trumpeters  were  as  dry  as  they  were  lengthy.  Their 
glasses  were  such  as  that  which  old  Time  is  repre- 
sented as  running  away  with,  though  in  sober  truth 
they  run,  or  rather  creep,  away  with  him  ;  such 
glasses  as  we  naturally  associate  with  a  death's-head, 
a  college  &g,  or  a  lawyer's  office.    Should  a  modem 

fulpit  orator  undertake  to  preach  by  the  hour«elass, 
am  inclined  to  think  he  would  be  building  his  hopes 
of  preferment  on  a  sandy  foundation,  and  would  most 
probably  see  his  congregation  run  out  before  his  sand. 
At  all  events,  he  would  make  the  world  (meaning 
thereby  the  parish  clerk,  and  charity  children,  who 
were  compelled  to  a  final  perseverance)  as  much  in 
kTe  with  brevity,  as  if  they  had  each  inherited  a 
chancery  suit,  or  hod  their  several  properties  charged 
with  long  annuities. 

I  am  brief  myself ;  brief  in  stature,  brief  in  dis- 
course, short  of  memory  and  monev,  and  &r  short  of 
my  wishes.  In  most  things,  too,  I  am  an  admirer  of 
brevity  ;  I  cannot  endure  long  dinners. 

•  ^  •  «  •  • 

I  am  partial  to  short  ladies.  Here  I  shall  be  told, 
perhaps,  that  the  Greeks  include  size  in  their  ideal 
of  beauty  ;  that  all  Homer's  fair  ones  are  "  large  and 
comely,"  and  that  Lord  Byron  has  expressed  his  de- 
testation of  "  dumpy  women."  All  this  is  very  true, 
but  what  is  it  all  to  me  ?  Women  are  not  ideals,  nor 
do  we  love  or  admire  them  as  such  ;  Homer  makes  his 
heroes  tall  as  well  as  his  heroines  ;  there  cannot,  as 
Falstaflf  says,  be  better  sympathy.  And  as  for  his 
lordship,  when  I  am  the  Grand  Turk,  he  shall  choose 
for  me.  I  revere  the  sex  as  much  as  any  man,  but  I 
do  not  like  to  look  up  to  them.  I  had  rather  be  con- 
sorted *'  with  the  youngest  wren  of  nine,"  than  with 
any  daughter  of  Eve  whose  morning  stature  was  taller 
than  my  evening  shadow.  Whatever  such  an  Amaxon 
might  condescend  to  say  to  me,  it  would  sound  of 
'*  nothing  but  low  and  little."  Those  pretty  diminu- 
tives, which  in  all  languages  are  the  terms  of  affection, 
fh>m  her  lips  would  seem  like  personalities  ;  she  could 
have  but  one  set  of  phrases  for  fondness  and  for  scorn. 
If  I  would  "  whisper  soft  nonsense  in  her  ear,"  I 
must  get  on  my  legs,  as  if  I  were  going  to  move  a  reso- 
lution ;  if  in  walking  I  would  keep  step  with  her,  I 
must  stride  as  if  I  were  measuring  the  ground  for  two 
duellists,  one  of  whom  was  my  very  good  friend,  and 
the  other  a  very  good  shot.  Should  I  dance  with  her, 
(alas  !  I  am  past  my  dancing  days,)  I  should  seem  like 
a  cock-boat  tossing  in  a  storm,  at  the  stem  of  a  three- 
decker.  And  should  I  wed  her  ;  (proh  dolor  ;  I  am 
declared  by  signs  infallible  an  old  bachelor  elect ; 

<  oats,  the  coyest  of  the  breed,  leap  on  my  knees  ;  that 
.  saucy  knave,*  called  the  old  bachelor,  falls  eternally 

to  my  share,  and  no  soft  look  of  contradiction  averts 
the  omen ;  candles  shrink  ^elf-extinguished  when  I 
would  snuff  them,  and  no  sweet  voice  will  chide  my 
.  awkwardness :)  but  should  I  wed  her,  I  must  "  stand 
the  push  of  every  beardless  vain  comparative."  The 
young  Etonian  jackanapes  would  call  us  Elegiacs, 
(carmen  lugubre  !)  the  Cantab  pedants  would  talk 

<  of  their  duplicate  ratios  ;  yea,  unbreeched  urchins, 

<  old  ale-wives,  and  cobblers  in  their  stalls,  would  cry 
out  after  us — ^There  goes  eighteenpence  ;  and  pruden- 
tial punsters  would  wish  the  match  might  prove  hap- 
py, but  it  was  certainly  very  unequal. 

Again,  how  characteristically,  apropos  of  cats, 
'he  speculates  on  time — "  which  is  so  friendly  to 
wine,  and  so  hostile  to  small  beer;  which  turns 

*  It  is  needless  to  mention  that  this  alludes  to  a 
•  Christmas  gambol,  wherein  a  particular  knave  in  the 
,  pack  is  called  the  old  bachelor,  and  the  person  draw- 
.ing  it  is  set  down  as  a  confirmed  Coelebs. 


abuse  to  right,  and  usarpation  to  legitimacy ;  which 
improves  pictures,  while  it  mars  their  originals ; 
and  raises  a  coin  no  longer  current  to  a  hundred 
times  the  value  it  ever  went  for,"  &c. 

We  might  cull  hundreds  of  such  mor^eaux,  al- 
ways plessant,  if  not  always  profound  ;  but  we  caq 
find  no  portion  which  does  not  require  its  context, 
to  be  fully  appreciated.  A  few  detached  links 
will  never  fall  into  the  graceful  folds  of  the  entire 
chain. 

Hartley's  most  serious  literary  effort,  the  Bio^ 
graphia  norealis,  consisting  of  lives  of  thirteen  fa- 
mous north  countrymen,  is  preparing  for  republica- 
tion. We  read  it  with  much  pleasure  once  on  a 
time,  but  so  long  since,  that  we  dare  not  trust  our 
recollections  sufficiently  to  base  any  criticism 
thereon. 

We  now  close  what  has  been  to  us  a  labor  of 
love.  We  trust  that  our  old  liking  for  the  man 
has  not  unduly  biased  our  estimate  of  the  autlior. 
From  what  we  have  said,  our  readers  will  conclude 
that  though  we  do  not  rank  Hartley  Coleridge  with 
the  greatest  poets,  the  most  profound  thinkers,  or 
the  most  brilliant  essayists,  yet  we  know  of  no 
single  man  who  has  left,  as  his  legacy  to  the  world, 
at  once  poems  so  graceful,  thoughts  so  just,  and 
essays  so  delectable.  And  we  believe  that,  while 
his  personal  memory  will  long  linger  among  the 
hills  of  Westmoreland,  his  literary  fame  will  have 
a  wider  range,  and  a  more  lasting  existence. 
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This  extraordinary  undertakingis  now  completed, 
and  will  be  opened  to  the  public  next  week  in  the 
building  which  has  been  erected  for  it  in  Leicester 
square.  Mr.  Wyld  has  figured  the  earth's  surface 
on  the  interior  of  a  globe,  which  is  attended  by  the 
great  advantage  of  enabling  the  spectator  to  extend 
his  range  of  vision  almost  indefinitely  over  the  vast 
and  wondrous  distributions  of  land  and  water 
brought  at  once  within  his  view.  The  scale  is  ten 
miles  to  an  inch  horizontal,  and  one  mile  to  an  inch 
vertical ;  the  diameter  is  not  less  than  sixty  feet ; 
the  means  employed  to  convey  the  various  effects 
of  mountain  and  valley,  sea  and  river,  are  some 
thousands  of  raised  blocks,  or  castings  in  plaster, 
from  models  originally  made  in  clay ;  and,  by  easy 
and  gradual  ascents  to  successive  stages,  the  minut- 
est details  may  be  examined  from  most  moderate 
distances.  Arrived  at  the  first  landing,  the  visitor 
stands  in  the  midst  of  tbe  South  Pacific  ;  arrived 
at  the  last,  he  views  immediately  above  him  the 
regions  of  the  North  Pole,  (very  hot  on  the  day 
of  the  private  view,  we  may  remark,  in  consequence 
of  an  imperfect  ventilation  which 4s  now  undergoing 
remedy,)  and  he  is  startled  to  find  that  Great 
Britain  lies  so  near  those  icy  solitudes.  There  has 
beeh  no  individual  achievement  more  remarkable 
than  this  at  any  time  exhibited  in  London.  W9 
cannot  bring  ourselves  to  refer  tu  it  as  simply 
among  the  entertaining  sights  of  the  metropolis. 
It  is  that — ^but  it  is  also  much  more.  The  idea  of 
making  so  noble  and  complete  a  lesson  in  physical 
geography  accessible  at  one  view  to  great  masses 
of  the  people,  was  a  magnificent  one,  and  has  been 
carried  out  by  Mr.  Wyld  in  the  spirit  of  the  con- 
ception. It  IS  a  worthy  supplement  to  the  Great 
Exhibition,  and  in  itself  a  triumph  of  industry  and 
art  which  transcends  the  greatest  marvels  now  on 
view  in  Hyde  Park. 
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From  Fraser's  Magulne. 
EPISODES   OF   INSECT    LIFE."^ 

"  Insect  Life — ^and  *  episodes'  too^now,  really, 
human  life,  with  all  its  labors  and  excitements,  is 
too  short  for  indulgence  in  this  sort  of  biography. 
Here  are  hosts  of  books  on  the  most  interesting 
subjects  atfecting  humanity,  which  I  have  not  had 
time  even  to  look  at,  and  you  call  my  attention  to 
the  infinitesimally  small  world  of  insects,  and  ex- 
pect me  to  read  your  article?" 

Yes,  worthy  reader,  and  the  book  too,  and  to 
thank  us  fur  introducing  you  to  a  companion  who 
will  open  your  eyes  to  wonders  that  surround  you, 
in  your  chamber,  in  your  garden,  in  the  fields,  in 
the  woods,  and  teach  you  to  find  delight  every- 
where. Your  walks  will  be  no  longer  solitary 
when  you  have  been  taught  how  to  observe ;  ana, 
if  you  have  ibe  good  fortune  to  be  linked  with  one 
who  shares  your  cares  and  your  pleasures,  there  is 
hardly  a  flower  that  you  pluck  to  adorn  her  beloved 
bosom,  whose  parent  plant  is  not  a  microcosm  of 
animal  life. 

Insects  are  by  far  the  most  numerous  race  of 
animals.  Wherever  air  and  light  are,  there  they 
are  to  be  found.  Where  other  living  beings  would 
perish  with  hunger,  there  they  thrive.  There  is 
no  place  so  barren  as  not  to  afiford  sustenance  to 
them.  Their  name  is  legion.  "  These" — to  bor- 
row the  emphatic  language  of  the  Knight  of  the 
Polar  Star — *' these  are  the  armies  of  the  Most 
High,  to  punish  disobedient  nations;  every  band 
has  its  orders  to  fulfil,  in  the  distribution  of  reward 
or  punishment.  If  he  decrees  to  chastise  mankind, 
a  single  species  of  these  animals  are  multiplied  as 
the  sand  of  the  sea,  and  perform  their  divine  com- 
mission." 

The  proboscis  of  the  elephant  fills  every  specta- 
tor of  well-regulated  mind  with  wonder  at  the  work 
of  the  Great  Artificer ;  but  we  do  not  deign  to  no- 
tice the  equally  admirable  proboscis  of  the  fly,  or 
that  of  the  gnat,  at  once  an  awl  and  a  pump,  unless, 
indeed,  we  are  made  to  feel  those  irritating  instru- 
ments, when  we  crush  the  insect  without  bestowing 
a  thought  on  the  intricate  and  perfect  mechanism 
of  the  apparatus  which  has  annoyed  us.  We  gaze 
with  .horror  on  the  chasm  of  teeth  displayed,  when 
the  tiger  yawns  or  raves  over  his  prey,  but  never 
stop  to  notice  the  multiplied  jaws  of  the  far  more 
truculent  dragon-fly,  which  seizes  every  insect  that 
flies  within  its  reach,  breaking  the  legs  and  dislo- 
cating the  body  of  its  victims  at  the  first  complicated 
bite.  The  antlers  of  the  stag,  and  the  annulated 
horns  of  the  gazelle,  awake  our  admiration ;  and 
•hall  the  movable,  hollow  antlers  of  the  stag- 
beetle,  the  lamelliform  horns  of  the  cock-chafer, 
opening  and  closing  at  the  will  of  the  animal,  and 
the  articulated  antenns  of  the  Cerambyx  and  Meloe 
pass  unnoticed  ?     No. 

Rest,  silver  butterflies,  your  quivering  wings, 
Alignt,  ye  beetles,  from  your  airy  rings  ; 
Ye  painted  moths,  your  gold-eyed  plumage  furl, 
Bow  your  wide  horns,  your  spiral  trunks  uncurl ; 
Glitter,  ye  glow-worms,  on  your  mossy  beds ; 
Descend,  ye  spiders,  on  your  lengthened  threads  1 

Look  on  "  the  mealy  wings"  of  the  PtxpiUonida, 
the  gem-encrusted  armor  of  those  beetles,  and  then 
tay  if  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  arrayed  like 
one  of  these— -whether  Ovid,  in  his  most  fanciful 
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mood,  ever  imagined  anything  more  wooderfbl 
than  their  metamorphoses? 

But  cut  bono  7  To  what  end  are  all  these  in- 
quiries! Most  of  those  who  ask  such  questions 
do  not  deserve  a  better  answer  than  that  given  by 
Samuel  Klingenstierna  to  the  foolish  lord,  when 
Samuel  was  sent  for  by  Frederick  the  First,  to 
show  his  majesty  some  electrical  phenomena,  and 
when  such  experiments  first  began  to  make  a  noise 
in  the  world.  When  all  was  over,  a  man  of  great 
rank,  who  happened  to  be  one  of  the  spectators  on 
that  occasion,  said,  with  a  sneer — 

^'  Mr.  Klingenstierna,  of  what  use  is  all  this?" 

"  Sir,"  replied  Klingenstierna,  *'  that  very  ob- 
jection was  made  to  me  by  J C ." 

Now,  this  J C was  a  well-known  rich 

drysalter,  with  much  more  money  than  wit — a 
soulless  man  of  money-bags — and  the  king,  turning 
to  the  disconcerted  nobleman,  said,  with  a  smile, 
*'  I  think  he  has  given  it  to  you."*^  But  Klingen- 
stierna himself  would  hardly  have  anticipated  the 
age  of  electric  telegraphs,  which  bid  fair  to  outdo 
Puck  and  his  feat  of  putting  a  girdle  about  the 
earth  in  forty  minutes. 

A  more  comprehensive  answer,  however,  than 
that  of  the  northern  electrician  is  at  hand.  With- 
out a  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  insects,  vain  is 
the  attempt  at  deliverance  from  their  overwhelming 
ravages.  These  minute  agents,  from  their  incal- 
culable numbers,  do  much  more  injury  to  man  than 
the  most  bulky  warm-blooded  animals.  To  say 
nothing  of  such  crushing  visitations 


When  the  potent  rod 
Of  Amram's  son,  in  Egypt's  evil  day. 
Waved  round  the  coast,  up  called  a  pitchy  cloud 
Of  locusts,  warping  on  the  Eastern  wind. 
That  o'er  the  realm  of  impious  Pharaoh  oune 
Like  night,  and  darkened  all  the  land  of  Nile. 

Insects  generally,  though,  as  Baeckner  observes, 
they  be  less  in  magnitude  than  the  larger  animals, 
surpass  them  so  hx  in  number,  that  it  amounts  to 
the  same  thing;  for,  these  tiny  plunderers  are 
scattered  like  dust  over  the  fields.  He  remarks, 
that  the  little  depredation  of  an  individual  almost 
escapes  our  sight,  while  that  of  a  larger  animal  is 
easily  estimated ;  yet  the  united  injuries  that  we 
receive  from  such  myriads  are  of  the  greatest  ma^ 
nitude.  The  servant  who  daily  milages  from  his 
master  steals  more  than  a  thief  who  loads  himself 
once  with  what  booty  he  can  carry  oflT.  '^  If," 
adds  Baeckner,  **  we  watch  a  caterpillar  preying 
upon  leaves  a  little  time,  we  shall  see  it  devour  a 
much  greater  quantity  in  proportion  to  its  size  than 
the  largest  animal.  We  saw  a  melancholy  exam- 
ple of  this,  a  few  years  since,  when  the  caterpillar 
of  a  single  species  of  moth  laid  waste  the  whole 
tract  called  Kjng*s  Meadows,  near  Upsal."! 

Linneus|  remarks,  that  the  man  who  should 
free  Apulia  from  the  tarantula,  India  from  scorpi* 
ons,  Norway  from  gnats,  Lapland  from  the  gad- 
fly, cottages  from  the  cricket,  Finland  from  the 
hlaJUay  Paris  from  bugs,  horses  from  the  tabani, 
gardens  from  the  aphides,  fruit-trees  from  the  cater- 
pillar, or  clothes  from  the  moth,  would  deserviB 
every  gratuity  and  honor.  To  which  we  be?  to 
add,  that  he  who  should  deliver  the  planter  from 
the  scolytta  destructor,  which  annihilates  the  elm,( 

*  Gedner.  t  Am.  Acad.  t  Ibid. 

§  Some  notion  of  the  numbers  of  insects,  and  their 
eflfect  on  vegetation,  may  be  arrived  at  from  the  state- 
ment of  Forsshall,  who  assigns  fifteen  species  to  the 
elm,  thirty-two  to  the  pear,  forty-two  to  the  oak,  and 
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(as  our  parks  too  troly  show,)  and  the  hykbrns 
metis,  that  lays  waste  fir  plantations,  the  fanner 
from  the  wire- worm  and  turnip-fly,  the  hop-grower 
from  the  aphis,  and  London  from  cockroaches, 
would  desenre  the  gratitude  of  the  country  more 
than  all  the  exhibitors  at  the  Crystal  Palace  put 
together. 

In  tenui  labor:  at  tenuis  non  gloria. 

Then  as  to  the  benefits  derived  from  the  insect 
race — to  say  nothing  of  those  which  are  indirect — 
we  need  only  mention  the  two  great  articles  of 
comfort  and  commerce,  honey  and  silk,  to  claim 
some  respect  for  insects  from  the  chrysocracy. 

But  there  is  higher  ground  on  which  we  would 
xest  the  merits  of  the  study  of  insects.  There  are 
no  animals  more  entirely  directed  by  instinct — 
more  directly  impressed  by  the  divine  impulse. 
Of  them  it  ouiy  be  especially  said — 

Igneus  est  ollis  vigor  et  celestis  origo. 

Poets  have  sung  of  them,  and  philosophers  have 
written  of  them.  We  owe  the  beautiful  fourth 
Georgic  to  Virgil's  experience  as  a  bee-master; 
and  Aristotle  and  Pliny  went  into  their  history, 
generally. 

In  those  ancient  times,  fable  entered  largely  into 
the  descriptions  of  these  interesting  creatures,  nor 
was  that  fable  confined  to  the  poets.  Aristotle  not 
only  supported  the  theory  of  equivocal  generation, 
in  holding  that  flies  were  meat  engendered,  but 
held  that  they  inherited  the  disposition  of  the  ani- 
mal from  whose  remains  they  sprang,  being  fierce 
or  harmless  accordingly.  A  similar  notion  has 
been  woven  into  verse  with  regard  to  the  vine, 
where  the  poet  attributes  the  different  passions 
awakened  by  the  flowing  cups  to  the  manure  of 
the  different  animals  by  which  the  plant  was  nour- 
ished. 

When  science  and  literature  awoke  from  the 
long  sleep  into  which  the  dark  ages  had  plunged 
them,  entomology  was  for  a  long  time  passed  by  in 
silence,  perhaps  in  contempt.  Conrad  Gesner, 
diligent  as  he  was,  could  not  carry  the  torch  of 
•eience  which  he  had  rekindled  into  every  corner 
pf  the  great  field  of  nature;  but  he  assisted  in 
laying  the  foundation  of  the  first  considerable  gen- 
eral treatise  on  insects,  Moufiet's  Theatrum  Insedo- 
rum.  This  work  was  commenced  by  Gresner  and 
Dr.  Wootton.  Dr.  Penny,  a  botanist  and  physi- 
cian in  the  time  of  Eliiabeth,  made  great  additions. 
These  learned  men  went  where  philosophers  as 
well  as  insects  roust  go,  without  giving  their  labors 
to  the  public.  Mouffet,  a  contemporary  and  also 
ft  physician,  arranged  Penny^s  manuscripts,  with 
augmentations,  and  prepared  them  for  the  press, 
intending  to  dedicate  the  book  to  the  queen ;  but 
he,  too,  went  by  the  death-road,  and  his  book  lay 
buried  till  the  next  century,  when  Mazeme,  a  court 
physician,  brought  it  to  light  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  First,  and  an  English  translation  soon  followed. 
This  book,  notwithstanding  the  grave  absurdity  of 
0ome  of  its  quaint  statements,  contained  all  that 
was  then  known  on  the  subject  of  insects,  and  a 
great  deal  of  information  which  has  since  been 
oonfirmed.  Some  of  the  figures  are  ludicrous 
enough  when  compared  with  the  elegance  and 
ftoeuracy  of  modern  delineations. 

The  indefatigable  Aldrovandi  applied  his  indus- 
try to  this  subject ;  but  after  collecting  together  the 

fifty-one  to  the  willow ;  and,  since  he  wrote,  multi- 
tudes of  species,  which  were  then  unknown,  have  been 
described. 


not  very  well  digested  observations  of  antiquity,  he 
left  it  as  he  found  it.  Then  came  Jonston,  con- 
tributing nothing  to  what  had  been  before  discot- 
ered. 

But  perhaps  the  study  of  insects  owed  much  of 
the  interest  with  which  it  was  subsequently  re- 
garded to  some  painters  who  employed  themselves 
in  the  delineation  of  beautiful  and  scarce  plants 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  These 
flower-painters,  observing  the  different  kinds  of 
insects  which  flitted  about  their  models,  or  were 
nourished  by  the  plants,  ornamented  their  designs 
with  drawings  of  those  animals,  among  which  we 
may  be  sure  the  most  beautiful  butterflies  did  not 
escape  them.  Novel  and  striking  discoveries  in 
this  new  branch  of  natural  history  were  every  day 
made,  and  the  painters  began  seriously  to  apply 
themselves  to  the  subject  as  a  study.  Robert, 
Hoefnagel,  Geodart,  Merian,  Schwartz,  Albin,  and 
Roesel,  distinguished  themselves  in  this  line. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  effect  produced  by 
causes  apparently  remote.  The  works  of  some  of 
these  painters  were  first  called  into  existence  by 
the  passion  for  embroidery.  That  art  was  in  high 
fiishion  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  the  Fourth  and 
Louis  Xin.  of  France,  not  only  for  persona]  dress, 
but  magnificent  furniture.  Flowers  naturally  formed 
the  basis  of  the  patterns,  and  fiower-painting  began 
to  be  much  cultivated  in  consequence.  Collections 
of  engravings  of  flowers  abounded,  and  the  works 
of  Hoefnagel  and  others  were  published  at  this  time. 

As  this  elegant  luxury  became  prevalent,  the 
common  indigenous  flowers  began  to  be  overlooked ; 
and  foreign  plants  were  sought  after  and  cultivated 
attentively  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  new  sub- 
jects to  the  embroiderer. 

Jean  Robin  appears  to  have  been  the  first  whe 
distinguished  himself  at  Paris  by  the  culture  of 
these  exotics;  and  when  he  afterwards  was  ap* 
pointed  botanist  royal,  his  garden  became,  in  some 
measure,  that  of  Henry  I V .  and  Louis  XIII.  In 
that  garden,  Pierre  Vallet,  the  embroiderer,  copied 
from  nature  the  flowers  with  which  he  adorned  his 
works.  He  published  a  folio  volume  of  engrayed 
designs,  with  printed  directions  for  coloring  them. 
Robin's  son,  being  associated  with  his  father,  pub- 
lished, in  the  year  1624,  a  catalogue  of  1800  plants, 
cultivated  in  that  garden. 

Two  years  afterwards,  the  number  of  plants  was 
greatly  increased  by  the  establishment  of  a  royal 
physic  garden  in  the  Fauxbourg  St.  VictoirOi 
placed  under  the  care  of  Guy  de  la  Brosse,  the 
physician. 

After  Vallet's  collection,  above  alluded  to,  Firea 
engaged  Daniel  Rabel  to  engrave  the  plants  of  the 
old  garden,  and  published  the  folio  in  1632.  But 
some  men  are  determined  to  outshine  their  contem- 
poraries, and  La  Brosse,  to  show  the  superiority 
of  the  royal  garden,  employed  Abraham  Bosse  to 
publish  a  volume  double  the  size  of  Rabel's,  to 
consist  of  plants  which  were  nowhere  else  to  be 
found.  This  great  enterprise  seems  to  have  mis- 
carried. Fifty  of  the  plates  were  long  afterwards 
bought  of  a  brazier,  to  whom  La  Brosse*s  descend- 
ants bad  sold  them,  in  ignorance  of  their  value ; 
and  these  were  the  only  remains  of  nearly  four 
hundred  which  had  been  finished. 

Among  others  whose  curiosity  led  them  to 
indulge  in  this  pursuit,  Gaston,  Duke  of  Orleans, 
laid  out  a  garden  of  rare  plants  at  Luxembourg ; 
and  another  at  Blois,  where  he  resided  during  a 
great  portion  of  the  year.  Four  celebrated  botanists 
were  employed  by  him  in  the  superintendence  of 
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his  gardens,  and  a  number  of  miniatare-painters 
were  commissioned  to  adorn  his  cabinet  with  draw- 
ing made  from  the  plants.  Among  these  artists, 
Nicholas  Robert  shone  preeminent.  He  painted 
on  vellam,  of  folio  size,  and  added  to  his  exquisitely 
finished  plants,  birds  and  other  animals  from  the 
prince's  menagerie. 

When  Gaston  died,  in  1760,  Colbert  thought  this 
collection  worthy  of  his  great  roaster,  and  he  created 
the  post  of  cabinet  painter  in  favor  of  Robert,  to 
enable  him  to  persevere  in  his  plan,  under  the 
patronage  of  Louis  XIV.  Robert  enjoyed  this 
place  twenty  years,  finishing  twelve  sheets  every 
year,  and  receiving  for  each  sheet,  one  hundred 
livres. 

When  Colbert  launched  his  great  design  of 
employing  the  Academy  upon  a  general  history  of 
plants  and  animals,  Robert's  drawings  and  etchings 
were  sought  for  with  great  avidity,  on  account  of 
the  exactitude  and  correctness  of  his  designs. 

Thus,  says  Jussieu,  an  application  and  talents, 
which  were  dedicated  by  Robert  to  no  other  end 
than  curiosity,  embroidery,  and  manufactures  of 
wool  and  silic,  became  the  foundation  of  a  collec- 
tion of  Natural  History  which  is  unique  in  its  kind. 

The  invention  of  microscopes  gave  a  new  impulse 
to  the  study  of  entomology.  Hooke,  Lewenhoek, 
Joblot,  Need  ham,  and  others,  penetrated  deeply 
into  the  mysteries  of  nature,  but  none  did  more  to 
draw  the  attention  of  men  to  the  investigations  of 
insect  economy,  than  our  own  Ray,  and  the  patient, 
industrious,  pious  Swammerdam.  **  Oh,*'  says 
that  enthusiastic  Dutchman,  when  engaged  in  the 
study  of  bees — **  oh,  for  one  year  of  continued  light 
and  heat,  that  I  might  work  without  interruption !" 

Lister,  who  has  justly  been  called  an  ornament 
to  his  age  and  nation,  described  the  English  spiders 
80  well  that  his  work  is  still  looked  up  to  ;  and  our 
own  Ray,  after  finishing  his  History  of  Plants^ 
dedicated  no  small  part  of  his  life  to  the  study  of 
insects.  The  metamorphosis,  nature,  and  habits 
of  the  Prussian  insects  were  observed  by  Frisch, 
who  published  valuable  observations  on  them ;  and 
Madame  Merian  braved  the  dangers  of  the  seas,  and 
of  the  swamps  of  Surinam,  led  by  the  attraction  of 
the  splendid  insects  of  that  interesting  but  noxious 
land.  Though  she  suffered  her  imagination  to  run 
riot,  and  lent  too  ready  an  ear  to  any  wondrous  tale 
relative  to  the  life  and  habits  of  her  favorites,  her 
works  are  still  deservedly  respected.  We  think  we 
can  see  the  fair  enthusiast  depicting  the  lantern-fly, 
which  had  at  first  caused  her  so  much  alarm,  by  its 
own  light. 

''When,"  says  Madame  Merian,  *Mhe  Indians 
brought  me,  before  I  knew  that  they  shone  by  night, 
a  number  of  these  lantern-flies,  I  shot  them  up  in 
a  large  wooden  box.  In  the  night  they  made  such 
a  noise,  that  I  awoke  in  a  fright,  and  ordered  a 
light  to  be  brouffht,  not  knowing  from  whence  the 
noise  proceeded.  As  soon  as  we  found  that  it 
came  from  the  box,  we  opened  it ;  but  were  still 
much  more  alarmed,  and  let  it  fall  to  the  ground  in 
a  fright,  at  seeing  a  flame  of  fire  come  out  of  it ; 
and  as  many  animals  as  came  out,  so  many  flames 
of  fire  appeared.  When  we  found  this  to  be  the 
case,  we  recovered  from  our  fright,  and  again  col- 
lected the  insects,  highly  admiring  their  splendid 
appearance." 

Some  of  these  animated  stars  measure  nearly 
fbur  inches  io  length,  and  &se  across  the  expanded 
wings,  and  emit  a  flood  of  light  from  their  enor- 
mously developed  phosphorescent  head.  Four  or 
five  of  them  tied  to  a  stick,  brilliantly  illuminate 


the  path  of  the  benighted  South  American  trar- 
eller. 

Well,  entomology  struggled  on,  not,  however, 
without  being  beset  by  scoffers  and  worse  hin- 
drances. Ray  bad  to  give  his  evidence  in  favor  of 
the  sanity  of  Lady  Glanville,  whose  will  waa 
attacked  on  the  ground  of  her  incompetence  to  make 
one,  the  reason  for  considering  her  insane  being 
based  on  her  passion  for  collecting  insects ;  and 
though  the  attempt  does  not  appear  to  have  sno- 
ceeded,  one  can  easily  imagine  that  the  pursuits 
of  the  author  of  The  Wisdom  of  God  manifested  in 
the  Works  of  Creation^  rendered  even  him  liable  to 
a  suspicion,  among  the  matter-of-fact  people  of  the 
time,  that  much  learning  had  produced  the  efiect 
upon  him,  which  Festus  thought  that  it  had  upon 
Paul. 

But  Reaumur  now  appeared.  He  watched  in- 
sects from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  examined  and 
recorded  their  habits  and  manners  through  life,  and 
subjected  them  to  anatomical  inquiry,  pursuing  hia 
most  diligent  inquiries  with  so  much  ardor  and 
success,  that  he  greatly  raised  the  character  of  the 
science.  Boerhaave  must  not  be  forgotten,  nor  hie 
devotion  of  a  whole  day  to  clearing  the  body  of  a 
caterpillar  from  its  fiit ;  nor  Lyonnet,  who  counted 
1804  air-tubes  in  the  body  of  another  of  those 
larve,  to  a  knowledge  of  whose  structure  he  devoted 
his  life  ;  nor  De  Geer,  who,  in  despair  at  the  cold 
reception  of  the  first  part  of  his  wprk,  committed  the 
bulk  of  the  copies  to  the  flames.  Bonnet,  Gould, 
and  others,  were  added  to  the  powerful  phalanx, 
that  marched  under  the  entomological  banner, 
headed  by  the  Knight  of  the  Polar  Star— clarum  et 
venerabile  nomen. 

The  triumph  of  this  enlightened  body  of  men 
was  not  sufiered  to  die  away.  A  host  succeeded 
to  bear  the  banner  onwards.  The  works  of  La- 
treille,  Lamarck,  Cuvier,  Leach,  Stephens,  Curtis^ 
Macleay,  Huber,  and  Kirby  and  Spence,  Swainson, 
Rennie,  Jardine,  Knapp,  Burmeister,  Sammouelle, 
De  Brez,  Blackwall,  Mulier,  and  West  wood,  are 
in  the  band  and  head  of  every  naturalist.  Some  of 
these  are  still  spared  to  us,  and  long  may  thev 
remain  to  instruct  and  delight  mankind,  and  teacn 
them  that  there  are  other  things  in  the  world  than 
the  vile  dross,  in  the  sole  accumulation  of  which 
too  many  waste  the  talents  which  God  has  given 
them. 

But  we  would  more  particolarly  call  attention  to 
such  authors  as  Huber,  and  Kirby  and  Spence. 
The  first  of  the  united  English  authors  is  gone  to 
reap  the  reward  of  his  long  and  well-spent  life  ;  his 
colleague,  deservedly  beloved  and  respected,  looks, 
we  rejoice  to  say,  as  if  he  had  a  good  deal  of  work 
in  him  yet.  Authors  of  this  kind  are  the  agenti 
that  push  forward  a  science,  and  make  it  popular. 
The  first  thin^  to  be  done  is  to  make  people  read. 
As  soon  as  this  is  effected,  the  reader,  if  he  have 
any  bias  towards  natural  history — and  very  few  are 
without  that  inclination — becomes  amused,  sees 
how  much  gratification  of  which  he  had  no  thought 
before,  is  spread  around  him,  becomes  more  deeply 
interested,  and,  in  his  turn,  worships  at  the  shrine 
of  the  '*  dear  goddess." 

Of  this  amusing  class  of  books  is  the  work  before 
us ;  and  notwithstanding  certain  illusory  manifestp 
ations  in  the  type  and  Uluatrations,*^  qiut  maribuM 
tribuunieTf  we  opine  that  we  owe  it  to  one  of  the 
gentler  sex.    Though  the  good  and  gifted  authorese 

♦  See  the  tail-pieces,  pp.  11,  107,  and  the  legend 
and  principal  figure  on  the  gorgeous  cover. 
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obooBes  to  call  herself  ^cAe/a  Domestical  she  is  no 
mere  Dryasdust  collector,  but  an  out-door  naturalist 
of  keen  perception  and  no  small  enthusiasm.  It  has 
seemed  good  unto  her  to  symbolize  herself,  in  one 
of  her  insect-hunting  expeditions,  in  the  form  of  a 
cricket  mounted  on  a  May-fly  (p.  12) ;  and  a  right 
pleasant  and  merry  cricket  she  is.  Not  that  she 
requires  the  glowing  temperature  of  a  summer  sun 
or  a  kitchen  fire  to  induce  her  to  Tenture  abroad — 
not  sh&— 

Alike  to  her  is  time  or  tide, 
December's  snow,  or  July's  pride ; 
Alike  to  her  is  tide  or  time, 
Moonless  midnight,  or  matin  prime. 

Even  in  the  month  of  January,  besides  our  chirp- 
ing representative  of  the  hearth  and  certain  gnats, 
which  disport  OTer  frozen  pools,  a  sprinklinflr  of  other 
insects  may  be  seen  melting  their  frosted  flmds  in  the 
wintry  sunbeam  or  the  sheltered  window.  Numerous 
others,  hidden  from  all  but  practised  eyes,  are  laid  up 
snugly  in  various  hybemacula,  of  which  the  discovery 
adds  a  lest  to  their  pursuit  Of  these,  some  are  con- 
cealed in  caverns  under  ground,  some  in  beds  of  mud 
beneath  the  water,  some  are  ensconced  in  hollow  trees, 
and  behind  or  in  crannies  of  their  bark,  while  others 
lurk  within  the  tunnels  of  dry  perforated  stalks,  sleep 
within  the  domes  of  protecting  gall-nuts,  or  lie  de- 
fended from  frost  and  famine  in  other  homes  of  shelter, 
such  as  the  care  of  Him  who  careth  for  all  has  led 
them  to  seek  out. 

For  aurelians,  or  collectors  of  moths  and  butterflies, 
this  month  and  the  following  constitute  one  of  the  great 
harvest  seasons.  Trowel  in  hand,  they  are  now  re- 
pairing to  the  leafless  woods,  where,  carefully  digging 
a  few  feet  around  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  they  "  dis- 
quiet and  bring  up"  from  their  winter  catacombs,  the 
mummy-like  aurelias  of  various  moths  which,  as 
caterpillars,  have  fattened  in  summer  on  the  foliage 
above.  Such  as  are  disposed  to  become  aurelians 
themselves,  must  haveln  readiness  for  their  treasures, 
thus  exhumed,  boxes  of  wood  or  pastebosrd  partly 
filled  with  vegetable  earth,  and  covered  at  top  with 
gauze.  The  chiysalides  consigned  to  their  early  bed, 
there  should  be  laid  over  them  a  green  coverlet  of 
moss,  which,  once  a  fortnight  in  winter,  and  oftener 
in  summer,  should  be  steeped  in  water  for  the  purpoee 
^giving  moisture  to  the  mould  beneath. 

But  observe  the  spirit  in  which  this  pursuit 
ought  to  be  fi>llowed  : — 

Using  our  hobby  as  a  hunter,  we  may  pursue  our 
game  for  two  different  objects — that  of  observation  or 
oollection,  or  both  combined.  And  we  may  collect  for 
two  difierent  purposes — that  of  scrutinising  living  in- 
stincts, or  arranging  and  looking  at  dead  objects. 
The  relative  value  of  one  and  the  other  is  as  that  of 
an  apple's  rind  to  its  juicy  pulp  ;  the  rind  is  not  with- 
out Its  use  and  beauty,  while  connected  with  the 
interior  of  the  fruit ;  neither  is  a  oollection  of  insect 
specimens,  as  connected  with  the  juicier  matter  of  the 
study  they  illustrate.  As  for  him  whose  delight  in 
natural  objects,  of  what  kind  soever,  consists  solely 
in  their  amassment,  or  is  circumscribed  within  the 
walls  of  his  cabinet,  he  is  no  naturalist  at  all,  a  mere 
kindred  spirit  of  the  bibliomaniac,  and  little  better 
than  the  miser  whose  iron  heart  is  in  his  iron  chest 
Neither  are  specimens  necessary  to  the  study  of  in- 
sects, though,  like  the  Hortus  Siccus  of  the  botanist, 
they  are  of  great  assistance,  especially  at  its  oom- 
mencement.  Subsequently,  if  you  should  desire  to 
collect  we  should  recommend  the  pursuit,  fbr  this 
purpose,  of  one  selected  tribe ;  say  beetles,  as  the 
most  varied  and  perfect,  or  butterflies  and  moths,  as 
the  most  elegant  and  interesting  of  the  insect  classes. 


The  study  of  the  latter  only,  in  the  searoh  after  catov 
pillars,  the  feeding  them  on  fresh  leaves  of  such  plants 
as  they  frequent,  and  the  opportunities  thus  afforded 
of  watching  them  through  their  changes,  transforma- 
tions, and  most  ingenious  labors,  will  afford  ample 
occupation  and  amusement  for  nearly  every  season 
of  the  year,  and  moreover  present  us,  if  we  choose,  a 
collection  of  cabinet  paintings,  in  whose  exhibition 
and  contemplation  (always  with  reference  to  their 
Great  Designer)  we  may  take  a  laudable  delight 

Without  pausing  to  consider  the  day-dream  of 
an  entomological  garden — woe  to  the  poor  plants 
condemned  to  such  punishment — all  will  agree  with 
her  in  acknowledging  '*  that  perpetual  charm  of 
the  insect  world  which  consists  in  its  intimate  con- 
nection with  the  vegetable  kingdom;  and  that, 
viewed  according  to  their  mutual  relations  of  use 
and  adaptation,  the  flower  and  the  leaf  seem  almost 
instinct  as  well  as  associate  with  animate  existence, 
while  their  insect  frequenters  appear,  in  return,  to 
have  borrowed  a  share  of  floral  elegance  and  sweet- 
ness." 


»> 


But  we  must  not  anticipate  the  belle  saison  when 
spring  will  lead  the  jolly  months  along ;  no,  we 
must  be  content  patiently  to  follow  our  sibyl,  who 
in  her  own  good  time  will  lead  us,  in  the  words  of 
the  good  old  canon,*  **  to  the  greenwood  tree,'*  and 
content  ourselves  with  observing  thispoor  emaciated 
revenani  of  a  common  house-fly.  There  he  feebly 
creeps,  lured  out  by  the  beams  of  our  good  sea-coal 
fire. 


And  his  two  pretty  pinions  of  blue 
Are  glued  to  Lis  sides  by  the  frost. 


dusky  gauze 


The  flies  are  gone,  but  where  are  they  gone  to  ?  that 
is  the  question.  At  the  close  of  summer,  when  they 
are  busy  and  buzzing  around  us  in  the  shape  of  a 
visitation,  it  is  certainly  no  easy  matter  to  let  them 
**  pass  by  us  as  the  idle  wind  ;'*  but  in  one  respect 
they  are,  to  most  people,  like  the  wind  too,  since  Uiey 
scarce  know  whence  they  come  or  whither  th^  go. 
Doubt  the  first,  as  to  whence  they  come,  is  not  dill- 
cult  to  solve,  though  perhaps  with  the  most  presuming 
of  flies,  as  with  the  most  presuming  of  folks,  the  more 
we  pry  into  thdr  places  of  birth,  the  more  we  may  be 
inclined  (but  with  the  insect  not  justly)  to  bold  them 
in  contempt ;  suffice  it,  that  as  the  domestic  fly  mokes 
himself  ouite  at  home  in  our  houses,  so  has  his  parent, 
in  all  luelihood,  made  herself  equally  free  of  our 
stables,  where  she  finds  a  hot-bed  for  her  eggs,  and  in 
the  same  a  provision  for  her  infimt  race.  There,  in 
their  first  and  wingless  st«te  of  maggot  or  larva,  they 
commence,  thus  early,  their  important  use  of  helping 
to  rid  the  earth  of  all  things  that  offend;  and  on  how 
grand  a  scale  they  are  able  to  carry  on  this  operation 
may  be  estimated  from  the  fact,  that  a  single  fly  will 
lay  no  less  than  177  eggs.  House  flies  come  then 
chiefly  from  the  stable,  the  road,  and  the  grazing 
meadow  ;  though  some  nearly  resembling  them  come 
from  other  places,  and  exist  in  their  earliest  state  on 
vegetable,  instead  of  animal,  substances.  Among 
these  we  have  noticed  a  very  common  species,  which 
finds  its  first  *'  bed  and  board**  between  the  upper 
and  under  skins  of  dock-leaves,  burrowing  and  feed- 
ing on  the  pulpy  flesh.  From  spring  to  autumn,  we 
may  see  them  ihxxB  busily  employed,  merely  by  gather- 
ing and  holding  to  the  light  such  leaves  as  are  to  be 
found  continu^ly  not  adorned  by  large,  discolored, 
transparent  blotdies,  the  outward  tokens  of  their  in- 
ward presence.  These,  from  the  above  habit,  may  be 
ranked  among  a  set  of  insect  laborers  or  feeders  of 
more  classes  than  one,  hence  called  leaf-miners,  some 
of  whose  winding  ways  we  mean,  by  and  by,  to 
follow. 

*  **  Come,  follow,  follow,  follow,  follow,  follow,  fol- 
low me,"  &c. 
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For  query  the  eeoond,  and  that  just  now  more  per- 
tinent to  the  season,  of  whither  flies  go  on  the  arrival 
of  winter,  it  still  remains,  we  believe,  a  problem  not 
yet  completely  solved  even  by  naturalists,  who  have 
maintained  opinions  on  the  matter  nearly  as  different 
as  on  the  hybernation  of  swallows.  A  great  propor- 
tion, no  doubt,  perish  from  cold  or  the  many  acci- 
dents to  which  their  weakness  and  growing  toi^r 
render  them,  as  the  year  declines,  more  and  more  ex- 
posed. Yet  how  few  conq>aratively  of  the  swarms  so 
ag^le,  head  downwards  on  the  ceiling,  do  we  ever  per- 
ceive (or  our  house-maids  either)  stiff  and  stark,  legs 
upwaitls  on  the  floor.  That  fly  survivors  there  are, 
Ifuid  up  snugly  in  secret  hybernacula,  is  farther  evi- 
denced by  the  few  which  are  often  seen  emerging 
fh)m  nobody  knows  where  in  mild  winter  weather, 
also  by  those  more  lonely  bodies  tempted  by  the 
warmth  of  the  fire  to  creep  forth  even  in  nipping  Arost. 
Under  such  forlorn  circumstances,  a  fly  becomes,  to 
us  at  least,  an  object  of  absolute  interest ;  our  dislike, 
amounting  almost  to  antipathy,  of  the  intrusive,  buzx- 
ing,  pilfering,  boozing,  tickling  varlet,  one  of  the 
dusky  legions  which  '*  possess**  us  in  the  months  of 
August  and  September,  is  converted  into  sympathy 
for  the  poor,  mateless,  friendless,  shivering,  silent 
creature,  lured  by  deceptive  warmth  to  quit  the  shelter 
of  his  winter  asylum.  We  would  make  him  as  wel- 
come, now,  to  his  tiny  bit  or  sup  as  the  red-breast  to 
his  crumbs  of  comfort,  and  on  occasion  would  even 
stretch  out  a  willing  finger  to  save  him  fh>m  a  flood 
of  milk  or  a  morass  of  honey.  Yet  more,  when  thus 
rescued  and  set,  damp  or  dripping,  on  the  heated 
mantelpiece,  we  have  often  watched  with  curious  and 
interested  eye  the  poor  pilferer's  gradual  restoration, 
marking  how  at  first  languidly,  and  then  with  increas- 
ing briskness,  he  busies  his  handy  paws  ;  now,  cat- 
Uke,  stroking  and  wiping  his  head  and  £Eice  and  large 
moveless  eyes,  then  with  his  hinder  limbs  performing 
the  like  operation  on  his  wings  and  body. 

•  •  •  •  •  * 

How  does  the  fly  feed  ? — the  "  busy,  curious,  thirsty 
fly'*  that  **  drinks  with  me,**  but  does  not  "  drink  as 
I,"  his  sole  instrument  for  eating  and  drinking  being 
his  trunk  or  sucker,  the  narrow  pipe,  by  means  of 
which,  when  let  down  upon  dainties,  he  is  enabled  to 
imbibe  as  much  as  suits  his  capacity.  This  trunk 
might  seem  an  instrument  convenient  enoueh  when 
inserted  into  a  saucer  of  syrup,  or  applied  to  the 
broken  surface  of  an  over-ripe  blackberry,  but  we 
often  see  our  sipper  of  sweets  quite  as  busy  on  a  solid 
lump  of  sugar,  which  we  shall  find  on  close  inspection 
growing  "  small  by  degrees' '  under  his  attack.  How, 
without  grinders,  does  he  accomplish  the  consumption 
of  such  crystal  condiment  ?  A  magnifier  will  solve 
the  difiSculty,  and  show  how  the  fly  dissolves  his  rock, 
Hannibal  fiishion,  by  a  diluent,  a  salivary  fluid  pass- 
ing down  through  the  same  pipe  which  returns  the 

sugar  melted  into  syrup. 

< 

We  are  then  admonished,  and  the  admonition  is 

not  without  reason  as  regards  the  common  herd, 

that  flies  are  not  all  of  the  same,  form  and  species, 

for  there  are  black  flies  and  blue  flies,  green  flies 

and  parti-colored  flies,  big  flies  and  little  flies ;  and 

here  we  are  requested  to  remember  that  the  age 

of  young  flies  is  by  no  means  to  be  estimated  by 

their  size,  like  that  of  young  people. 

The  fly  is  a  perfect  insect,  (or  imago,)  having  al- 
ready passed  through  its  two  preparatory  stages  of 
transformation,  those  of  larva  and  pupa,  correspond- 
ing to  what,  with  the  butterfly,  is  more  generally 
known  as  caterpillar  and  chrysalis  ;  so  that,  like  the 
butterfly,  when  winged  it  grows  no  more.  Those 
middle-sised  fly  gentry,  also  nearly  equalized,  which 
form  the  main  body  of  our  parlor  visitants,  are  alto- 
gether a  different  species  to  those  of  much  lesser  or 
greater  magnitude,  such  as  some  tiny  firequenten  of 


flowers,  the  bouncing  blue-bottle,  and  the  black  and 
gray-chequered  blow-fly,  those  pests  preeminent  of 
the  larder,  which,  as  every  cook  knoweth,  are 
neither 

Hatched  on  the  road—nor  in  the  stable  bred. 

Numerous  gay-colored  varieties  may  be  seen  between 
spring  and  autumn,  and  in  September,  nearly  alto- 
gether, grouped  in  a  tableau  vivant,  settled  and  sip- 
ping on  the  honeyed  clusters  of  the  Michaelmas  daisy, 
that  last  starry  heaven  of  their  existenoe,  at  all  events 
for  the  year.  Later  still,  towards  the  end  of  October 
and  beginning  of  November,  when  taking  a  noon-day 
walk  under  a  southern  ivy-crested  wall,  you  may  be 
sure  to  see  some  or  all  of  them  come  out  to  meet  you 
from  their  darkgreen  bush  of  shelter.  Even  now,  if 
you  examine  closely  between  the  wall  and  the  bearded 
ivy  stems  which  embrace  it,  you  may  detect  behind 
them  many  a  refugee  of  the  revolutionary  year,  and 
you  may,  perhaps,  be  I'ewarded  for  your  trouble,  by 
turning  out  from  the  same  shelter,  in  lieu  of  a  sleepy 
fly,  a  hybemating  butterfly — 

Startling  the  eye 
With  unexpected  beauty. 

Once  more  to  our  picture. — ^You  know,  we  suppose, 
that  the  fly  has  a  pair  of  wings,  but  a  hundred  to  one, 
if  one  of  you  out  of  a  hundred  has  ever  noticed  that 
she  has  also  a  pair  of  winglets,  (or  little  secondary 
wings,)  and  a  pair  of  poisers,  drum-stick  like  appen^- 
dages  between  the  main  wings  and  the  body,  employed 
for  assisting  and  steadying  her  flight  These  poisers 
are  much  more  conspicuous  and  easily  observea  with- 
out a  magnifier  in  the  gnat  and  in  the  father  longlega, 
insects  belonging  to  the  same  order  as  flies. 

Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  to  notice  the  prismatic 
painting  of  a  fly's  nervous  pinion — the  iridescent 
colors  wherewith  its  glassy  membrane  seems  overlaid  ? 
If  not,  only  look,  we  pray  you,  in  a  proper  light  at 
the  next  of  its  kind  you  may  chance  to  meet  with ,  and 
if ,  as  is  most  likely,  it  comes  to  tell  you  a  pleasant 
tale  of  approaching  spring  time,  we  are  verily  sure 
that  you  will  see  a  hundr^  rainbows  painted  on  its 
wing. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  a  bright  July  day  last 
year,  we  saw,  while  lying  in  bed,  the  shutters  be- 
ing closed,  on  the  carpeted  floor  of  the  room,  an 
illuminated  spot,  with  something  moving  upon  it. 
On  rising,  a  sort  of  camera  obscura  was  observed 
on  the  floor,  extending  about  a  foot  and  a  half  one 
way  and  a  foot  the  other.  On  this  spot  was  beauti- 
fully portrayed  in  shadow  the  diminished  portion 
of  one  of  the  elm  trees  opposite  to  the  window,  the 
branches  and  leaves  waving  with  the  breeze,  and 
the  sun  shining  through  them.  The  light  came 
through  a  join  in  the  shutter,  where  the  crown 
glass  was  slightly  oonchoidal.  We  partially 
opened  the  leaf  of  the  shutter,  and  returned  to  hed. 
The  image  on  the  floor  was  of  course  destroyed, 
but  as  we  lay  watching  the  slanting  sunbeam  in 
which  the  motes  were  dancing,  dazzling  bright 
spots  and  patches  suddenly  appeared,  flashing,  and 
as  quickly  vanishing.  Sometimes  they  would 
continue  along  the  course  of  the  darker  beam,  like 
minute  erratic  planets  or  comets.  These  gashes 
proved  to  come  from  the  house-flies,  as  they  danced 
in  the  sunny  beam.  Luminous  were  they  as  fire- 
flies, but  theirs  was  reflected  light,  the  sun*s  ray 
glancing  with  glowing  brightness  from  their  wings 
in  their  desultory  flight  through  and  down  the 
course  of  the  beam.  It  was  a  brilliant  display  of 
natural  fire-works. 

Accompanying  our  author  in  a  charming  winter 
walk,  we  find  ourselves  making  one  with  a  cop»- 
pany  of  gnats  dancing,  though  more  mutely,  quit« 
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88  merrily  88  they  ooald  po88ibly  have  footed  it  on 
the  balmy  air  of  a  sammer's  eve. 

Their  appearance  was  welcome  to  our  eyes,  not  as 
flowers  in  May,  but  as  flowers  in  January,  and  so  we 
8at  down  on  one  of  the  oaken  stumps  hard  by,  to 
watch  their  evolutions.  Maiy  and  intricate  enough, 
in  sooth,  they  seemed,  yet  these  light-winged  figur- 
antes, little  as  one  might  think  it,  would  seem  to  have 
"  measure  in  their  mirth,**  ay,  and  mathematics  too; 
for  it  is  stated  as  a  fiict,*  that  no  three  of  these  dancers 
can  so  place  themselves  that  lines  joining  their  point 
of  position  shall  form  either  more  or  less  than  two 
right  angles.  The  * '  set*  *  upon  which  we  had  intruded, 
was  an  assemblage  of  those  Ilpulidan  or  long-legged 
gnats  which  have  been  named  tell-tale,  we  suppose, 
because  by  their  presence  in  winter,  they  seem  to  tell 
a  tale  of  early  spring,  belied  by  the  bitter  east,  which 
often  tells  us  another  story  when  we  turn  from  their 
sheltered  saloon  of  assembly.  In  this  sense,  however, 
these  are  not  the  only  tell-tales  of  their  kind,  for  quite 
as  common,  at  the  same  season,  are  some  other  parties 
of  aerial  dancers,  one  of  which  we  fell  in  with  soon 
after  we  had  taken  Ifeave  of  the  first.  These  were 
tiny  sylphs  with  black  bodies  and  wings  of  snow-white 
gauze,  and  like  "  choice  spirits,  black,  white,  and 
gray,**  (for  they  wore  plumes  of  the  latter  color,) 
they  were  greeting  the  still  New  Year  with  mirth  and 
revelry,  and  that  over  a  frozen  pool,  whose  ioy  pres- 
ence one  would  have  fancied  quite  enough  for  their 
instant  annihilation.  But  though  (warmed  by  exer- 
cise) these  merry  mates  care  so  little  for  the  oold 
without,  they  are  glad  enough,  when  occasion  serves, 
to  profit  by  Uie  shelter  of  our  windows.  In  ours  we 
often  watch  them  ;  and  you,  good  reader,  had  better 
seek  for  them,  unless  you  would  miss  the  sight  of  as 

Sretty  and  elegant  a  little  creature  as  any  one  could 
esire  to  look  at  on  a  fine  summer's,  much  more  a 
lAnter*s  day. 

Now  for  the  ball-dress  of  these  revellers : — 

We  have  spoken  of  the  plumei  of  these  winged 
levellers,  black,  white,  and  gray,  which  dance  in  the 
air  as  merrily  as  the  quaker's  wifis  in  the  song  ;  but 
here  be  it  observed,  that  our  gnats*  wives,  with  real 
quaker-Uke  sobriety,  rarely,  if  ever,  dance  at  all,  and 
never  by  any  accident  wear  feathers.  They  may  do 
worse,  as  we  shall  perhaps  discover  by-and-by  ;  but 
88  for  plumes,  (in  poetic  parlance,  **  feathered  ant- 
lers,'* in  scientific,  *'  pectinate  antenna,**)  these  are 
decorations  ot  vanity,  exclusively  confined  among  all 
gnats  to  the  masculine  gender.  Gnats'  balls,  there- 
mre,  contraiy  to  usual  custom,  are  made  up  of  beaux 
— ^like  the  bull-dance  on  board  one  of  her  majesty's 
ships. 

The  birth  and  parentage  of  these  eternal  friskers, 
whose  motto  seems  to  be  dansez  toujaurs,  next 
attract  our  attention.  The  birth  and  parentage  of 
a  gnat!  Why  not?  Virgil,  the  boy-poet,  wrote 
his  "  Co  lex"  to  celebrate  the  gnat,  which,  in  sav- 
ing the  life  of  the  shepherd,  lost  his  own. 

We  conclude  with  our  author  that  everybody 
has  a  general  notion  concerning  the  passage  of  a 
butterfly  throagh  the  successive  stages  of  cater- 
pillar, chrysalis,  and  winged  flatterer;  but  we 
heard  a  wise  man  onoe  say  that  writers  on  such 
subjects  were'  apt  to  give  their  general  readers 
credit  for  too  much  learning,  the  consequence  of 
which  was,  that  such  readers  stumbled  at  the 
threshold,  and  very  often  laid  down  the  book  with- 
out taking  it  up  again.  And,  therefore,  dear 
reader,  if  you  are  no  entomologist,  and  that  you 
may  be  happy  by  becoming  one,  bear  in  mind  that 
all  perfect  insects  have  passed  through  three  states, 
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yclept  by  the  learned  those  of  larva,  (the  eater- 
pillar,)  pupa,  (the  chrysalis,)  and  imago,  (the  fly.) 
Believe  us,  the  study  of  these  deformed  transformed 
will  fill  the  mind  with  wonder  and  with  still  better 
thoughts. 

Virgil's  reader  will  remember  that  the  gnat 
which  saved  the  shepherd  from  the  serpent  came 
out  of  the  lake  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  tree 
under  which  he  was  sleeping;  and  this  aerial 
dancer  begins  its  existence  m  the  water.  Here  is 
a  pretty  description  of  the  gnat's  life-boat. 

This  object  is  a  boat  of  eggs,  not  a  boat  egg-laden  ; 
nor  yet  that  witch's  transpoit,  an  egg-shell  boat,  but 
a  buoyant  life-boat,  curiously  constructed  of  her  o^vn 
eggs  by  the  common  gnat.  How  she  begins  and  com- 
pletes her  work  may  be  seen  by  any  one  curious 
enough  and  wakeful  enough  to  repair  by  five  or  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning  to  a  pond  or  bucket  of  water 
frequented  by  gnats  ;  and  those  who  would  rather 
see  through  other  eyes  than  their  own,  especially 
when,  perhaps,  half  open,  may  read  in  the  pages  of 
Reaumur*  or  Rennief  full  descriptions  of  this  mother 
boat-builder's  clever  operations.  The  boat  itself, 
with  all  we  are  going  to  describe,  and  all  we  have 
depicted,  (from  the  life,)  may  be  seen  at  home,  and 
at  all  hours,,  with  the  convenient  compass  of  a  basin 
filled  from  an  adjacent  pond.  When  complete,  the 
boat  consists  of  from  250  to  350  eggs,  of  which  though 
each  is  heavy  enough  to  sink  in  water,  the  whole  com- 
pose a  structure  perfectly  buoyant,  so  buoyant  as  to 
float  amidst  the  most  violent  agitation.  What  is  yet 
more  wonderful,  though  hollow,  it  never  fills  with 
water,  and  even  if  we  push  it  to  the  bottom  of  our 
mimic  pool,  it  will  rise  un wetted  to  the  surface.  This 
cunning  craft  has  been  likened  to  a  London  wherry, 
being  sharp  and  high  fore  and  aft,  convex  below, 
concave  above,  and  always  floating  on  its  keel.  In  a 
few  days  each  of  the  numerous  "  lives"  within  having 
put  on  the  shape  of  a  grub  or  larva,  issues  from  the 
lower  end  of  its  own  flask-shaped  egg,  but  the  empty 
shells  continuing  still  attached,  the  boat  remains  a 
boat  till  reduced  by  weather  to  a  wreck. 

So  much  for  the  boat ;  now  let  as  follow  the 
fortunes  of  one  of  the  crew,  after  he  has  left  hia 
cabin,  which  he  quits  by  emerging  through  its 
bottom  into  the  water : — 

Happily,  however,  he  is  bom  a  swimmer,  and  can 
take  his  pleasure  in  his  native  element,  poising  him- 
self near  its  surface  head  downwards,  tail  upwards. 
Why  chooses  he  this  strange  position  ?  Just  for  the 
same  reason  that  we  rather  prefer,  when  taking  a 
dabble  in  the  waves,  to  have  our  beads  above  water, 
for  the  convenience,  namel]^,  of  receiving  a  due  supply 
of  air,  which  the  little  swimmer  in  question  sucks  in 
through  a  sort  of  tube  in  his  tail.  The  breathing 
apparatus,  as  well  as  the  tail  itself,  serves  also  for  a 
buoy,  and  both  end  in  a  sort  of  ftinnel,  composed  of 
hairs  arranged  in  a  star-like  form  and  anointed  with 
an  oil  by  which  they  repel  water.  When  tired  of 
suspension  near  the  surfiuse,  our  little  swimmer  has 
only  to  fold  up  these  divergent  hairs,  and  plump,  he 
sinks  down  to  the  bottom.  He  goes,  however,  pro- 
vided with  the  means  of  reascension,  a  globule  of  air 
which  the  oil  enables  him  to  retain  at  his  funnel's 
end ;  on  reopening  which  he  again  rises  wherever 
the  &ncy  takes  him.  But  yet  a  little  while,  and  a 
new  era  arrives  in  the  existence  of  this  buoyant  crea- 
ture ;  buoyant  in  his  first  stage  of  larva,  in  his  second 
of  pupa  he  is  buoyant  stilL  Yet,  in  resemblance, 
how  unlike !  B«t  lately  topsy-turvy,  his  altered 
body  first  assumes  what  we  snould  call  its  natural 
position,  and  he  swims,  head  upwards,  because  with- 
in it  there  is  now  contained  a  different,  but  equally 

*  Mimoires  pour  Mervir  d  VhUtoire  da  Insect ea. 
t  Inaeet  T^an^ormations, 
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mrioos  aTOwntui  tor  tnhaling  the  aftmosplierio  fluid. 
Seated  buond  his  head,  arifles  a  pair  of  reepiraton, 
not  very  much  unlike  Uie  aural  appenda^^  of  an  aae, 
to  which  th^  have  been  compared :  and  through  these 
he  feeds  on  air,  requiring  now  no  grosser  aliment, 
▲t  his  nether  extremity  there  expands  a  fish-like 
finny  tail,  by  help  of  which  he  can  either  float  cr 
fitlike  at  pleasure  Uirough  the  water. 

About  a  week  is  thus  passed  by  the  buoyant 
pupa,  and  then  the  last  and  important  change  is  at 
hand. 

With  the  gradual  development  of  superior  organs, 
the  Utile  spark  of  sensitivity  within  seems  wakened 
to  a  new  desire  to  rise  upwards.  Fed  for  a  season 
upon  air,  the  insect's  desires  seem  to  have  grown 
aerian.  While  a  noon-day  sun  is  warm  upon  the 
water  (as  yet  his  native  element)  he  rises  to  the  sur- 
&ce  and  above  it,  elevating  both  head  and  shoulders, 
as  if  gasping  for  the  new  enjoyments  which  await 
him.  His  breast  swells  (as  it  were)  with  the  sweet 
anticipation,  his  confining  corslet  bursts,  and  the  head, 
not  tluit  which  has  played  its  part  on  the  stage  of 
being  now  about  to  close,  but  another,  all  plumed 
and  decorated  for  a  more  brilliant  theatre,  emerges 
through  the  rent,  followed  by  the  shoulders  and  the 
filmy  wings  which  are  to  play  upon  the  air. — But 
have  a  care,  my  little  debutant !  thou  art  yet  upon 
the  water  ;  an  unlucky  somerset  would  wet  thy  still 
soft  and  drooping  pinions,  and  render  tiiem  unfit  for 
flight — Now  18  thy  critical  moment — hold  thee  steady 
— lose  not  thy  perpendicular,  or — ^But  why  fear  we 
for  the  little  mariner  ?  He  who  clothes  the  lily  and 
feeds  the  sparrow,  has  provided  him  support  in  this, 
h^  point  of  peAl.  The  stiff  covering  of  his  recent 
form,  from  which  he  is  struggling  to  escape,  now 
serves  him  as  a  life-boat— the  second  to  which  he  will 
owe  his  safety.  His  upright  body  forms  its  mast  as 
well  as  sail,  and  in  the  breeze  now  rippling  the  water, 
he  is  wafted  rapidly  along.  He  will  assuredly  be 
capsized  from  press  of  sail.  But  see,  he  has  acquired 
by  this  time  other  helps  to  aid  his  self-preserving 
efforts.  His  slender  legs  (hitherto  hung  pendent) 
now  feel  for  and  find  the  surfiioe  of  the  pool.  His  boat 
iS  left  behind,  and,  still  endowed  with  one  aquatic 
power,  he  stands  a  moment  on  the  water,  then  rises, 
buoyant,  a' winged  inhabitant  of  air ! 

Thus  transformed  into  an  aeronaut,  he  begins  his 
dancing  life. 
'*  Yes,  to  sting  and  disfigure  me — the  vampire  !*' 
"  One  moment,  my  dear  madam,  and  your  pardon. 
He  is  no  bloodsucker — he  carries  no  poisonous  sti- 
letto." 

Spare  him,  therefore,  if  not  **pour  V amour  de  ses 
heaux  plumes,"  at  least  for  the  sake  of  the  innocence 
they  denote.  Let  him  finish  his  reel  or  his  hornpipe 
unmolested,  and  reserve  your  vengeance  for  his  shrew- 
ish partner,  on  whose  plumeless  head  it  will  more 
justly  fall.  Have  we  not  already  hinted  that  though 
she  seldom  dances,  and  never  wears  feathen,  she  has 
practices  something  worse,  and  sAe  it  is  who,  while 
ner  spouse  regales  himself  on  neotar  quaffed  from 
flowers,  or,  perhaps,  even  is  satisfied  with  a  chameleon 
banquet — sAc  it  is  who  longs  for  the  "red  wine,*' 
each  dix)p  of  which  she  repays  with  poison.  Hers  are 
the  "barbed  shaft,"  the  "whirring  wings,"  the 
"  dragon  scales,"  against  which  you  must  invoke  the 
protection  of  your  "  guardian  sylph,"  or  your  pocket 
handkerchiefl 

There  is  another  gnat — ^thirty  species  of  Cuii- 
dda  are  to  be  found  in  Britain  alone — Chironomus 
vhtmosuSf  whose  elegant  plumes  surpass  those  of 
his  fellows ;  and  we  would  fain  stay  to  watch  his 
graceful  evolutions  as  he  waltzes  upon  the  water, 


or  glides,  swaa-like,  over  it,  his  wings  eerviog  him 
for  a  sail ;  but  the  anta  and  their  milch  kine,  the 
aphides,  summon  us. 

Terrible  are  the  battles  between  the  slave-mal^ 
ing  Rufians  and  the  slave-supplying  Foscans.  As 
the  Indian  bears  the  scalp'of  his  dead  enemy  volun- 
tarily and  triumphantly,  the  belligerent  Amazonian 
red  ants  nflen  carry  with  them,  involuntarily,  the 
severed  head  of  their  brown  foes,  the  dead  jaws 
being  irremovably  locked  to  the  body  of  the  con- 
querors. Among  the  brown  ants,  slavery  is  a 
thing  unknown ;  but  it  is  otherwise  with  the  tarna- 
tion red  ants,  we  guess. 

The  custom  of  slave-making,  as  still  sanctioned  by 
the  example  of  civilized  and  Christian  nations,  has 
been  alwi^rs  practised  by  certain  tribes  of  this  pigmy 
people.  In  some  respects,  however,  our  Liliputian 
slave-owners  are  wofully  behindhand,  as  compared 
with  those  of  larger  stature,  especially  with  the 
dwellers  in  a  certain  trans-Atlantio  land  of  freedom. 
They  know  not  the  meaning  of  lynch-law,  the  sound 
of  a  whip  is  never  heard  within  their  territories.  The 
slaves  live  as  well  as  thieir  possessors,  and,  on  some 
occasions,  the  common  hile  of  such  lelationdiip  being 
reversed,  would  seem  to  take  the  chief  authority  into 
their  own  hands.  With  all  this  indulgence,  strange  aa 
it  may  appear,  these  little  slaves  are  fiimous  hands  at 
labor.  No  Jack-of-all  trades,  nor  maid-of-all-work, 
(for  be  it  here  observed  that  they  are  all  females,)  can 
beat  them  for  universal  useAilness.  The  greater 
number  of  their  owners  are  of  the  same  sex  with  them- 
selves, and  what  may  seem  on  this  account  the  more 
remarkable  is,  that  they  are  all,  without  exception, 
soldiers — Amazonian  soldiers.  As  was  onoe  said  by  a 
certidn  eorps  of  our  own  gentlemen  militaires,  or  said 
for  them,  these  lady  warriors  are  a  olass  who  (fight- 
ing of  course  exoepted)  never  do  anything.  It  follows* 
consequently,  that  their  slaves  have  everything  to  da 
In  a  populous  city  they  are,  at  once,  the  builders,  the 
scavengers,  the  porters,  and  the  nurses  of  the  infant 
population.  Nay,  they  are  even  the  feeders  of  the 
grown-up  tree  community,  which  consists  solely  of 
tiie  above-named  lady  soldiery,  a  tew  idle  gentlemen, 
and  some  two  or  three  queens  or  princesses  of  the 
blood.  The  slave  population  being  thus  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  comfort,  nay,  very  existence  of  their 
owners,  it  of  course  follows  that  the  keeping  up  of  its 
numbers  is  a  most  important  matter.  This  object  Is 
effected  by  predatory  excursions,  taken  frequently  into 
the  territories  of  those  harmless,  unoffending  tribes 
which  Aimish  the  desired  supply,  and  flnom  which  the 
female  warriors  usually  return  triumphant,  each 
laden  with  the  useful,  if  not  glorious,  trophy  of  an 
infimt  captive. 

Arrived  at  the  city  of  its  captors,  eaeh  little  slave 
in  embryo  is  fbrthwith  oonsignel  to  the  charge  of  a 
compatriot  slave  nurse,  who,  though  ignorant,  per- 
haps, as  the  preeious  innocent  itself,  that  the  ties  of 
country,  or  even  of  fhmily,  unite  them,  fondles,  feeds, 
and  fashions  it  for  the  benefit  of  their  common  owner, 
into  just  such  another  patient,  busy  iSMStotum  as 
heraelf. 

The  blight  insects,  or  aphides,  the  milch-kine  of 
the  ants,  next  claim  our  attention.  Xarious  tribes 
of  emmets  keep,  tend,  and  even  rear  them,  for  the 
sake  of  the  honey-dew  they  yield ;  but  the  yellow 
ant, /ormtca  fitva,  is  the  greatest  cow-keeper  of 
them  all.  Bitterly  do  the  horticulturist  and  the 
hop-grower  feel  the  ravages  of  these  minute  but 
multitudinous  plant-lice.  Some  notion  of  their 
swarms  may  be  arrived  at  from  the  calculations  of 
Reaumur,  that  one  aphis  may  be  the  progenitor  of 
5,904,000,000  descendants. 

This  amazing  fecundity  is  explained  by  none  so 
satisfactorily  as  Professor  Oweo,  in  his  admirable 
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Parthenogenesis,*  The  generation  of  a  larval 
aphis  may,  as  he  there  states,  be  repeated  from 
seyen  to  eleven  times  without  any  more  accession 
of  the  primary  spermatic  virtue  of  the  retained 
germ-masses  than  in  the  case  of  the  zoophyte  or 
plant :  one  might,  as  he  observes,  call  the  genera- 
tion an  internal  gemmation,  but  this  phrase  would 
not  explain  the  conditions  essential  to  the  process, 
unless  we  previously  knew  those  conditions  in  re- 
gard to  ordinary  or  external  gemmation.  The 
same  gif\ed  physiologist  has  lately  again  illustrated 
the  subject  in  his  most  interesting  lecture,  On  Met- 
amorphosis  and  Metagenesis,  delivered  at  the  Royal 
Institution  of  Great  Britain,  on  the  7th  February, 
1851.  In  that  lecture,  as  in  Parthenogenesis  he 
observed  that,  at  length,  the  last  apterous  or  lar- 
val aphis  so  developed,  proceeds  to  be  **  metamor- 
phosed" into  a  winged  individual,  in  which  either 
only  the  fertilizing  filaments  are  formed,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  stamens  of  the  plant;  or  only  the 
ovules,  as  in  the  case  of  the  pistil.  We  have,  in 
fact,  male  and  female  individuals,  preceded  by  pro- 
ereative  individuals  of  a  lower  or  arrested  grade  of 
organization,  analogous  to  the  gemmiparous  polypes 
of  the  zoophyte  and  to  the  leayes  of  the  plant. — 
Tlie  process  is  not  merely,  as  the  professor  stated, 
one  of  a  simple  succession  of  single  individuals, 
but  much  more  marvellous  in  nature.  The  first- 
formed  larva  of  early  spring  procreates,  not  one, 
bat  eight  larve  like  itself,  in  successive  broods,  and 
each  of  those  larvae  repeats  the  process  ;  and,  as 
he  truly  said,  it  may  be  again  repeated  in  the  same 
geometrical  ratio,  until  a  number  which  figures 
only  can  indicate,  and  language  almost  fails  to  ex- 
press, is  the  result.  The  aphides,  he  added  with 
his  usual  felicity  of  illustration,  produced  by  this 
internal  gemmation,  are  as  countless  as  the  leaves 
of  a  tree,  to  which  they  are  so  closely  analogous. 

Having,  with  the  professor's  aid,  given  a  su&t 
dnct  explanation  of  the  procreative  process,  we 
must  return  to  our  authoress,  whom  we  have  left 
holding  a  blight-disfigured  rose-bud,  which,  instead 
of  encasing  green,  and  bursting  red,  displays  noth- 
ing but  a  moving  multitude — a  conglomeration  of 
these  plant-lice,  which,  as  she  truly  adds,  taken  en 
masse,  is  certainly  no  pleasing  object. 

For  all  this,  the  little  winged  animal  which,  as  be- 
ing more  conspicuous  than  the  bulk  of  its  fellows,  we 
shall  first  single  from  among  them,  is  no  inelegant 
specimen  of  nature's  Liliputian  workmanship.  It 
has  a  plump  shining  body  of  deep  bright  green, 
spotted  at  ^e  sides  with  black  ;  long  slender  legs, 
inclining  to  reddish,  and,  like  a  bambw>reed,  marked 
at  every  point  with  black  or  darkest  brown.  The 
shoulders,  head,  and  long  jointed  antennas  are  also 
chiefly  black,  as  well  as  two  diverging  spikelets  pro- 
ceeding from  the  back  ;  while  a  pair  of  ample  wings, 
muck  longer  than  the  body,  rise  erectly  over  it 

This  pretty  insect,  and  those  which  resemble  it,  look 
like  the  aristocracy  of  the  wingless  multitude  by  which 
they  are  surrounded ;  and  though  we  cannot  pro- 
nounce their  pinions  to  be  borne  as  badges  of  rank, 
we  believe  that  no  reason  has,  as  yet,  b^n  assigned 
with  certainty  for  the  partial  distribution  among 
aphis  tribes  of  the  organs  of  flight,  which  do  not  with 
them,  as  with  various  other  insects,  serve  as  a  dis- 
tinction either  of  age  or  sex.  A  cause,  indeed,  which, 
if  true,  is  most  curious  and  interesting,  has  been  as- 
signed for  this  difference  of  endowment  among  aphides. 
It  has  been  supposed  to  depend  on  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  nourishment  within  their  reach  ;  those 
which  in  this  respect  are  well  provided  on  a  juicy,  lux- 
tuiant  shoot,  being  wingless  ;  while  those  on  a  dry 
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and  sapless  branch,  are  ^fted  with  pinions  to  waft 
them  in  search  of  better  provender.  Supposing  this 
idea  to  be  correct,  we  have  herein  another  striking 
instance,  added  to  the  many,  of  providing  care  in 
that  Power  which  oareth  for  idl,  and  adapts  for  all  the 
means  to  the  exigence. 

If  we  examine,  now,  the  wingless  multitude — ^the 
canaille  of  our  rose-bud — we  shall  find  that  the  indi- 
viduals which  compose  it  haye  shorter  legs  and  flatter 
bodies  than  their  winged  superiors,  and  tiiat  they 
differ  exceedingly  in  siie  from  one  another.  For  the 
most  part  their  color  is  a  light  green,  though  some 
are  of  a  pale  red  ;  but,  however  else  they  differ,  all^ 
both  winged  and  wingless,  are  ftimished  with  one  re- 
markable appendage  common  to  the  whole  aphis  tribe, 
to  whatever  plant  peculiar,  from  the  lordly  oak  to  the 
lowly  brier.  This  is  the  haustellum,  trunk,  or  suck- 
ing-pipe, appended  beak-like  to  the  head,  and  which, 
consisting  of  a  tube  both  pointed  and  perforated, 
serves  the  double  purpose  of  piercing  the  leaf  and 
sucking  its  juices. 

The  pipes  of  these  our  little  ravagers  of  the  rose, 
are  but  as  beaklets  compared  with  those  of  their 
brethren  of  the  oak  ;*  yet  they  form,  we  can  tell  you, 
no  despicable  instruments  of  destruction,  employed  as 
they  are  by  thousands  in  simultaneous  and  incessant 
labor.  And  this  considered,  who  can  wonder  at  the 
marvellous  and  unsightly  changes,  the  spoil  and 
havoc,  which  these  peacefdl  armies  carry  in  their 
wake  ?  The  leaf,  whose  surface,  when  they  take  it  in 
possession,  resembles  a  smooth  green  plain,  or, 
divided  by  intersecting  veins,  a  country  of  verdant 
fields,  is  presently  warped  and  converted  into  barren 
hills  and  arid  dales  by  the  extraction  of  its  fertilizing 
sap  ;  while  the  tender  bud  and  vigorous  shoot,  though 
differently,  are  equally  distorted  and  desiccated  by 
their  operations. 

For  the  most  part,  these  insect  marauders,  living 
to  eat  and  to  be  eaten,  seem  to  have  no  other  business^ 
no  thought  or  care,  except  on  the  matter  of  supplies, 
and  take  no  trouble  to  conceal  their  ranks  from  the 
observation  of  their  numerous  enemies,  or  even  to 
shelter  themselves  fh)m  the  stormy  wind  and  rain 
which  sweep  them  off  by  millions.  That  well-known 
blighter  of  the  hopes  of  hop-growers  (in  common  par- 
lance yclept,  "  the  fly,'*  albeit  generally  wingless)  is 
an  open  ravager  of  this  description,  feeding  sometimes 
on  the  upper,  sometimes  on  the  under,  side  of  the  leaiL 
But  to  this  general  rule  there  are  numerous  exceptions, 
and  a  familiar  instance  of  their  defensive  works  is  to 
be  met  with  on  every  aphis-blighted  currant-bush. 
Take  one  of  those  leaves  so  often  seen  bloated  by  raised 
blister-spots  of  brownish  red,  examine  their  answering 
concavities  beneath,  and  within  these  snug  recesses 
you  will  intrude  on  many  social  groups  of  aphides, 
using  their  pipes  in  each  separate  divan. 

Recommending  the  reader  not  to  pass  over,  as 
we  must,  the  highly  interesting  chapter,  headed, 
'*  Life  in  Death,'*  we  proceed  to  that  on  the 
'*  Aeronauts,"  not  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  and 
Mr.  Green,  but  The  Spiders,  with  their  gossamer 
balloon  threads.  No,  though  aorely  tempted,  we 
must  not  indulge  in  extracts,  not  even  to  delight 
the  reader  with  the  description  of  the  transparent 
abode  of  the  diving  water-spider,  Argyrontta  aqua- 
tica,  built,  as  Kirby  and  Spence  declare,  in  water, 
and  formed  of  air,  in  which  subaqueous  yet  dry 
apartment  she,,  like  a  mermaid  or  sea-nymph, 
resides. 

The  *'  Usea  of  Insects"  are  next  considered ; 
and,  ailer  the  praises  of  honey,  and  a  notice  of  the 
stingless  bees  of  Mexico— and,  perhaps,  of  Paradise 
— we  are  presented  with  a  regular  bill  of  insect 
fare. 

We  have  only  to  go  hack  to  the  commencement 
of  the  Christian  era,  and  we  shall  find  that,  while 

*  Oak  aphides  (A.  ^ucrcut.) 
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John  the  Baptist  wu  subsisting  in  the  desert  of 
Jodea,  upon  the  simple  and  ordinary  fare  of  "  locusts 
and  wild  honey,"  imperial,  luxurious  Borne  was 
regaling,  in  her  banquet-halls,  upon  veritable  insects 
— 4uscious  caterpillar  grubs,  fattened  on  flour,  as  we 
fktten  oysters  upon  meal.  This  was  the  coesus  of 
Pliny,  and  supposed  identical  with  the  unsightly 
wood-devouring  larva  of  the  great  goat  moth — a  lurid 
x«d  and  yellowish  caterpillar,  bulky,  bUck-headed, 
and  black-clawed,  a  darkling  dweller  in  the  trunk  of 
oak  or  willow,  of  which,  in  doe  season,  we  have  much 
more  to  tell. 

Again,  without  going  back  at  all  into  remote  ages, 
we  have  only  to  go  east  and  west,  north  and  south, 
into  countries  which,  now  brought  near  by  the  power 
of  steam,  are  remote  no  longer,  and  we  shall  still  find 
men  in  daily  commission  of  what,  to  the  narrow  ken 
of  pn^udloe,  may  seem  the  enormity  of  insect-eating  ; 
thereto  incited,  in  one  quarter,  by  the  caprice  of 
epicurean  luxury,  in  another,  by  the  united  pressure 
of  indolence  and  scarcity.  The  two  extremes  of  society, 
civilized  and  barbarous,  are  here  brought  together  in 
one  common  habit  See,  in  the  West  Indies,  the  French 
planter  gourmand  (and  sometimes  the  English,  as  his 
copyist)  seated  at  his  luxurious  table,  oiling  the  hinges 
of  his  worn-out  appetite  with  those  lumps  of  insect 
fatness  known  as  the  grubs  of  the  palm  weevil ;  and 
then  turn  to  the  poor  degraded  Hottentot,  squatted  on 
the  arid  ground,  swallowing,  by  handfnls,  white  ants 
Toasted,  washed  down  by  looust  soup,  or  just  as  often, 
tpo  hungry  or  too  indolent  to  dress  them,  devouring 
the  uncooked  insects.* 

Why  should  the  Frenchman,  wiping  his  mouth  afler 
•nail  soup,  laugh  at  the  Chinaman  smacking  his  lips 
after  a  dish  of  silkworm  chrysalides  ?  Shrimp-eaters 
as  we  are,  why  should  we  stare  at  the  locust-feeding 
Ethiop  or  Arab,  and  why  should  he  who  has  supped 
ofif  roasted  crabs  despise  a  New  Caledonian  for  season- 
ing his  breakfast  with  a  relish  of  roasted  spiders  ? 

But  the  reader  must  not  suppose  that  Acheta 
thinks  shrimps  and  crabs  insects,  though  Linnsas — 
led  probably  by  the  consideration  of  the  subaqueous 
life  of  several  larvae  and  pups — thought  so.  No ; 
she  knows  thaf  fleas  are  not  lobsters,''  and  makes 
00  allusion  to  their  souls. 

This  is  an  age  of  progress ;  and  we  are  encour- 
aged  to  look  forward  to  the  time  when 

Cockchafers  and  chafer  grubs  may  yet  become 
articles  for  the  London  spring  market,  and  pates  de 
lauterelles  may  yet  have  a  place  in  second  courses. 
The  idea  is  not  Utopian,  neither  is  it  new ;  for  Dr. 
Darwin  long  ago  recommended  the  former  as  a  delicate 
addition  to  the  list  of  entremets,  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Shepherd,  who  himself  dared  to  venture  on  the  thing 
unknown,  pronounced  the  large  green  grasshopper  to 
be  excellent  And  why  not  ?  Full  of  sweet  v4;etable 
Juices,  fresh  imbibed,  and  in  some  cases,  as  in  aphides, 
scarcely  altered,  wherefore  should  insects  in  th«  shape 
of  diet  be  viewed  with  abhorrence  and  disgust,  and 
that  forsooth,  by  coarse  shamble-fed  animals,  living 
upon  stall-fed  oxen  and  sty-fed  swine  ? 

Then  follow  insect  remedies,  of  which  we  may 
have  to  say  something  in  a  future  paper,  silken 
clothing,  insect  dyes,  wax  and  its  uses,  insect  puri- 
fiers, and  insect  checks  and  counter-checks. 

The  eggs  of  the  silkworm  are  said  to  have  been  first 
brought  from  India  to  Europe,  about  the  year  550,  by 
two  monks^  who,  having  concealed  them  in  hollow 
oanes,  introduced  them  at  Constantinople,  from 
whence  they  reached  Italy.  That  country  then 
became  the  grand  European  emporium  for  silk,  both 
raw  and  manufiictured.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VX., 
there  was  a  company  of  silk-women  in  England,  but 

*  Smeathman. 
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these  are  supposed  to  have  been  only  needle-workera 
in  silken  thread  ;  our  supply  of  the  broad  manufa<^ 
ture  not  coming  fh)m  Italy  till  1489.  Abo^t  1520, 
the  French,  with  Milanese  workmen,  manufiiotured 
but  did  not  cultivate ;  and  in  1547,  silk,  in  France, 
was  still  scarce  and  dear.  Its  cultivation  was  intro- 
duced into  that  kingdom  by  Henri  Quatre,  contrary 
to  the  opinion  of  Sully.  Our  James  the  First  was  no 
less  earnest  for  its  culture  in  England,  and,  in  1608, 
vainly  urged  it  from  the  throne.  Twenty  years  later, 
the  silk  manufactures  of  Britain  had  become  very  con- 
siderable ;  these  were  further  improved  by  French 
workmen  driven  hither  by  the  revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes  ;  still  more  so,  by  the  invention  of  the  silk- 
throwing  machine  at  Derby,  in  1719  ;  and,  by  1730, 
we  are  told  that  even  in  Italy  the  English  sUks  bore  a 
hieher  price  than  the  Italian.  At  the  present  time, 
almough  we  import  of  silk  goods  very  largely,  we  also 
export  of  the  same  even  to  countries  which  como  in 
competition  with  our  own.  Our  exports  of  those  com- 
modities to  Franoe,  Germany,  and  Italy,  were  esti- 
mated, in  1848,  at  the  value  of  near  200,000/.,  and  in 
1844,  the  quantity  of  raw  silk  consumed,  at  4,481,- 
812  lbs. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  inestimable  services  of 
myriads  of  flies  and  carrion  beetles,  as  scavengers 
whose  perpetual  labors  even  in  our  temperate, 
climate,  but  infinitely  more  so  in  warmer  regions, 
are  essentially  important  to  cleanliness  and  health, 
our  authoress  witnessed  ample  proof  of  the  efiScacy 
of  insects  as  purifiers  of  standing  waters,  when 
keeping  the  larve  of  gnats  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
serving their  transformations.  She  found  that 
water  swarming  with  those  '*  lives  of  buoyancy" 
was  perfectly  sweet  at  the  end  of  ten  days,  while 
that  from  the  same  pond,  containing  only  vegetable 
matter,  became  speedily  oflfensive. 

'*  Insect  Senses"  next  claim  our  attention  and 
admiration.  In  the  size  and  number  of  their  visual 
organs,  insects  are  surpassingly  gifled.  The  cor- 
nea or  outer  coat  of  their  compound  eyes  is  divided 
into  numerous  facets,  each  facet  being  itself  a  little 
perfect  eye.  Of  these,  17,385  have  been  assigned 
to  each  compound  organ  in  the  butterfly,  13,544  in 
the  dragon  fly,  and  7000  in  the  house  fly. 

How  do  these  multitudinous  eyes  act? 

MuUer  tells  us  that  each  individual  facet  of  an 
insect's  eye  can  survey  but  a  small  space  in  the 
field  of  vision,  each  only  contributes  to  the  percep- 
tion of  all  things  within  it.  Each  separate  one 
does  not  at  the  same  time  see  all  such  objects,  but 
only  conveys  its  impression  to  the  nervous  filament 
with  which  it  is  supplied,  and  the  latter  being 
united  in  the  great  optic  nerve,  a  common  and  disr 
tinct  ima^e  is  ultimately  produced.  If  we  look 
attentively  at  the  eye  of  a  butterfly,  it  presents  the 
appearance  of  a  multiplying  glass,  the  facets  re- 
sembling a  cut  diamond.  The  ocelli,  or  simple 
eyes,  usually  three  in  number,  appear  like  little* 
points  of  crystal,  seated  generally  above  the  com- 
pound pair,  and  are  supposed  to  be  intended,  as  in 
bees,  for  the  purposes  of  close  vision,  such  as  the 
examination  of  leaves  and  flowers. 

That  the  compound  eyes  are  really  multiplying 
glasses  we  know ;  and  we  are  told  that  through 
the  eye  of  a  flea,  (so  placed  as  to  command  objects 
with  the  assistance  of  a  microscope,)  a  single  sol- 
dier has  api>eared  at  once  diminished  and  multi- 
plied into  a  Liliputian  army ;  while  the  flame  of 
a  single  candle  has  been  made,  in  like  manner,  to 
represent  a  grand  miniature  illumination. 

The  position  of  insect  eyes,  and  tho  exquisite  - 
nicety  of  their  adaptation,  are  worthy  of  especial) 
notice. 
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In  that  little  shining  beetle,  called  the  whirlwig, 
which  may  be  seen  every  summer's  day  whirling 
about  the  surface  of  smootii  waters,  each  of  the  eyes 
18,  as  it  were,  divided  into  an  upper  and  a  lower  half ; 
the  one  for  looking  up  into  the  air,  the  other  for  look- 
ing down  into  the  water.  Those  of  the  harvest-spider 
are  seated  at  the  top  of  the  head,  of  all  positions  the 
most  convenient  for  a  creature  living  chieflv  among 
grass  or  stubble.  In  a  common  spider,  the  eyes, 
which  are  all  of  the  simple  kind,  are  no  less  excellent- 
ly calculated  by  their  varied  positions,  fh)nt,  top,  and 
sideways,  for  commanding  that  range  of  sight  so  use- 
ful, especially  in  the  hunting  tribis,  for  perception 
and  seixure  of  their  prey. 

The  seat  of  hearing  is,  with  apparently  good 
reason,  believed  to  be  in  the  antenos,  by  meaua.of 
which  insect-conversation  appears  to  be  principally 
earned  on. 

The  '^  Defence  of  Wasps"  is  made  with  the 
discretion  of  a  good  advocate,  and  the  proeess  of 
^queen-making,  and  all  the  phases  of  Apian  political 
'economy,  are  cleverly  noted. 

The  queen  of  the  hive,  bom  like  the  queens  of 
earth,  no  better  than  her  meanest  sisterhood,  like 
them,  issues  from  the  egg  a  helpless  grub  ;  but  the 
ehamber  of  her  birth,  as  compared  with  theirs,  is  of 
right  royal  dimensions,  vertical  in  position,  and  of 
eylindric  instead  of  octagonal  fbrm.  Ample  room  is 
thus  afforded  for  the  full  expansion  and  development 
of  all  her  members,  as  she  progresses  towards  maturi- 
ty ;  while,  to  hasten  and  improve  her  growth,  the  food 
supplied  her  by  her  assiduous  nurses  and  future  sub- 
jects, is  of  the  most  nutritious  and  delicate  descrip- 
tion ;  not  the  simple  bee  bread  composed  of  common 
pollen,  and  considered  good  enough  for  common  bee- 
mfancy,  but  a  rare  and  curious  preparation  nicely 
eoncocted  from  flowery  juices,  and,  as  reserved  express- 
ly  for  royal  nutriment,  called  by  bee-farmers  *'  royal 
jelly.  * '  Thus  spaciously  lodged  and  delicately  fed,  the 
fikvored  grub,  when  arrived  at  full  growth,  spins 
within  her  cell  a  silken  shroud  ;  therein  changes  to  a 
nymph  or  pupa ;  and  thence,  in  due  time,  issues  forth 
in  all  her  dignity  of  mi^jestic  size,  in  all  the  resplen- 
dency of  her  golden-ringed  body-suit,  the  more  oon- 
spicuous  for  the  scantiness  of  her  game  drapery — 
those  filmy  wings  in  which  alone  her  outward  gifts, 
instead  of  surpassing,  are  inferior  to  those  of  her 
subjects. 

Come  we  now  to  the  bu^  workers,  of  whom  the 
numerous  sisterhood,  the  million  of  the  hive,  is  made 
up.  From  these  the  bee  character  has  been  always 
painted  and  painted  justly,  as  loyal  and  patriotic, 
kborious,  patient,  and  skilful,  to  which  might  be 
added,  matei^nally  affectionate ;  for  though  never 
mothers  themselves,  the  latter  propensity  possesses 
them  so  strongly  as  to  convert  their  office  as  nurses  to 
the  queen's  progeny — to  all,  in  short,  of  the  infai^ 
community — mto  what  would  seem  truly  a  labor  or 
love.  Although  their  instinctive  virtues  (if  we  may 
use  the  term)  ate  so  immeasurably  expanded  beyond 
the  narrow  growth  of  those  apparent  in  their  roval 
mistress,  compression  is  one  of  the  agents  employed  to 
eflfect  this  mighty  ditferenqe  between  them  ;  and  the 
worker  bee  is,  it  would  seem,  made  a  useful  member 
of  the  body  politic,  by  a  process  very  similar  to  thAt 
which  renders  the  foot  of  a  Chinese  lady  a  somewhat 
useless  member  of  her  body  natural. 

The  baby  bee,  destined  to  become  a  bee  laborer, 
finds  herself,  on  emerging  from  the  egg,  an  inhabitant 
of  one  of  those  common  six-sided  cells,  which  (as  it 
would  appear)  is  so  proportioned  as  in  some  measure 
to  limit  her  growth,  and  thus  prevent  hor  from  attain- 
ing her  full  development.  To  this  outward  restric- 
tion is  superadded  an  inward  check  in  the  quality  of 
the  food  administered  by  her  nurses.  In  heu  of  the 
royal  jelly,  that  stimulating  and  nutritious  extract 
prepared  only  for  the  queen,  her  infimoy  is  supported 
on  tiie  simple  fitfe  of  bee-bread,  which,  while  it  suffices 


to  bring  to  maturity  every  osefhl  endowment  of  ac- 
tivity, affords  no  food  for  the  development  of  the 
sensual  and  vindictive  passions,  and  with  all  these 
smothered  in  the  cradle,  our  worker  comes  forth, 
mature  in  all  Apian  excellence-— modest  in  habits,  a 
nun  among  insects,  and  a  veiy  *'  sister  of  chari^" 
among  her  fellows. 

The  moths  are  next  considered  aa  destructives, 
and,  we  doubt  not,  glory  in  the  name.  Take  the 
well-«lad  clothes*  moth  for  example. 

Here  we  have  one  of  the  varlets  in  his  self-wrought 
case  !  Let  us  look  and  examine  how  he  has  contrived 
to  make  it.  The  foundation  of  his  &bric  is  formed  of 
silk  of  his  own  spinning,  into  which  he  has  thickly 
interwoven  portions  of  ftir  j  so  as  to  make  himself  a 
sort  of  muff  at  the  expense  of  ours,  taking  for  his 
purpose  the  longer  and  stiffer  hairs,  leaving  for  food 
the  softest  and  shortest  Upon  this  his  f^rry  pasture, 
(as  soon  as  his  covering  is  completed,  and  not  before,) 
he  begins  to  regale  at  leisure,  an  opening  being  left 
for  the  pro|rusion  of  his  head  at  one  end  of  his  mova- 
ble encasing  garment  He  would  rather -die  of  hun- 
ger than  feed  uncovered.  As  its  inmate  (or  wearer) 
fattens,  the  case  would  become,  of  course,  too  small ; 
but,  to  meet  this  growing  evil,  he  lengthens  it  by 
working  in  fresh  hairs  at  each  end,  at  the  same  time 
widening  it  by  the  insertion  of  pieces  on  each  side. 
By  moving  these  little  tailors,  and  setting  them  to 
work  on  various  fttufi,  we  can  cause  them  to  make 
up  regularly  striped  coats  of  many  colors. 

The  moth  caterpillars  of  this  family,  which  attack 
wool,  tapestry,  and  the  treasures  of  the  cabinet,  go  to 
work  much  in  the  above  manner  with  the  different 
materiala  provided  ready  to  their  mouths  by  the 
prospective  care  of  their  mothers.  Those  of  the  cab- 
inet scruple  not  to  make  free  with  the  wings  of  their 
defunct  fellow-insects,  cutting  and  clipping  them  into 
convenient  pieces  for  the  shaping  and  strengthening 
of  their  own  body-coats.* 

The  volume  closes  with  a  most  ominous  chapter 
on  those  murderous  imps,  *^The  Water  Devils," 
in  which  the  whirl  wigs  f  and  boatmen,^  the  water- 
scorpion,^  the  larva  of  the  dragon-fly,  and  the  great 
watec^beetle  {Jkydrophihis)  figure  darkly  and  terri- 
bly. All  are  cruel  and  notorious  pirates ;  and 
some  of  these  diabolical  insects,  not  content  with 
slaughter  as  a  food-supply,  actually  kill  for  killing; 
sake.  So  thoroughly  savaffe  is  the  nature  of  the 
water-scorpion,  that  one  of  them  put  into  a  basin 
with  several  tadpoles,  killed  all  and  ate  none. 

For  the  present  we  unwillingly  quit  these  pleas- 
ant pages,  but  hope  soon  to  follow  our  seducing 
sibyl  through  her  second  and  third  series.  Enough 
has  been  laid  before  our  readers  to  justify  her  vin- 
dication of  the  study  of  insects. 

In  its  minute  details  it  is  well  calculated  to  give 
habits  of  observation  and  of  accurate  perception,  while, 
as  a  whole,  the  study  of  this  department  of  nature,  so 
intimately  linked  with  others  above  and  below  it,  has 
no  common  tendency  to  lift  our  thoughts  to  the  gpreat 
Creative  source  of  being — to  Him,  who  has  not  de- 
signed the  minutest  part  of  the  minutest  object,  with- 
out reference  to  some  use  connected  with  the  whole.    . 

We  have  only  to  add,  that  the  illustrations  of 
this  charming  book  are  correct  and  elegant  por* 
traits,  and  that  the  vignettes  which  adorn  the  ends 
of  the  chapters  are  full  of  quaint  advice.  Of  these, 
the  Painted  Lady  at  her  toilette  (p.  330)  deserves 
especial  notice.  The  book  is  dedicated  to  Kirby 
and  Spence,  and  to  Professor  Forbes,  so  well' 
known  for  his  acute  and  accurate  works  on  the 
moUusca  and  radiata,  and  for  the  highly-imaginative 
tail-pieces  which  relieve  the  profound  scientific, 
details  of  his  volumes. 

*  See  Insect  Archiieeturej  p.  209.    t  Gyrinus  natator. 
t  Notorecta  glauca  or  farcata.       S  Nepa  cinerea. 
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Among  the  world-reoowned  men,  who,  during 
the  eammer  of  1850,  have  been  gathered  in  quick 
Buocession  to  the  dead,  stands  conspicuous  the 
German  church  father,  Dr.  Augustus  Neander, 
after  Schleiermacher  the  greatest  theologian  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  True,  he  has  occupied  no 
ministerial  post,  like  Robert  Peel,  has  won  no 
laurels  of  victory,  like  General  Taylor,  has  adorned 
DO  throne,  like  Louis  Philippe,  and  in  the  loud  tu- 
mult of  public  worldly  life  his  voice  was  not  heard. 
But  from  his  solitary  study,  Neander  has  exercised 
an  influence  quite  as  far-reaching  as  that  of  any  of 
his  companions  in  time  and  death ;  an  influence, 
whose  action  was  only  more  deep  and  beneficent 
by  being  inward  and  spiritual,  and  the  force  of 
which  will  continue  to  be  felt  without  interruption 
as  long  as  theologians  and  ministers  of  the  gospel 
shall  be  trained  for  their  heaven-appointed  work. 
Though  political  history  knows  n(»thing  of  the 
quiet,  humble  scholar  in  Berlin,  his  name  shines 
but  the  more  illustriously  for  this  in  thft  records  of 
the  kingdom  of  G(»d,  which  outlasts  all  earthly 
governments  and  sets  at  defiance  even  the  gates  of 
hell.  Though,  too,  no  monument  should  Im  raised 
to  him  of  brass  or  marble,  a  far  fairer  and  more 
imperishable  memorial  is  already  secured  to  him  in 
the  grateful  hearts  of  thousands,  who  have  been  his 
hearers  or  readers,  or  who  in  coming  time  shall 
draw  from  his  works  a  knowledge  of  the  sorrows 
and  joys,  the  conflicts  and  triumphs,  the  all-per- 
vading and  transforming  leaven-like  nature  of  the 
church  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  well  as  from  his  life  the 
priceless  doctrine — that  all  true  spiritual  and  moral 
greatness  roots  itself  in  simpiidtt/,  humility  and 
love. 

The  outward  history  of  Neander  may  be  told  in 
few  words,  as  his  whole  life  was  spent  in  the 
study  and  lecture  room.  Bom  at  Gottingen  on  the 
Ibth  of  January,  in  the  year  1789,  educated  in  the 
Gymnasium  at  Hamburg  and  the  University  at 
Halle,  a  convert  in  youth  from  Judaism  to  the 
Christian  faith,  and  thenoeforward  self-devoted  with 
entire  stml  to  the  study  of  divinity,  he  made  his 
appearance  a.  1811  as  private  teacher  at  Heidel- 
berg, and  already,  in  the  22nd  year  of  his  age,  by 
his  well-known  work  on  Julian  the  Apostate,  set- 
tled his  vocation  to  become  the  historian  of  the 
Church.  Soon  afler,  a.  1812,  he  received  a  call  as 
Professor  of  Theology  to  the  newly-founded  uni- 
^'ersity  of  Berlin ;  which,  through  him,  Schleier- 
maeher,  de  Wette,  Marheinecke,  Tholuck,  Heng- 
stenberg,  Fichte,  Hegel,  Bockh,  Lachmann,  Ritter, 
Ranke,  and  other  no  less  celebrated  names  in  all 
departments  of  learning,  sprang  forward  with  un- 
exampled growth,  and  rose  to  be  the  metropolis  of 
German  science.  Here  he  labored  as  a  lecturer 
and  writer,  by  doctrine  and  by  example,  on  till  his 
death  on  the  14th  of  July,  1850 ;  only  now  and  then 
breaking  the  uniformity  of  his  existence,  by  a  vaca- 
tion trip,  in  company  with  his  sister  or  with  some 
Btndent,  for  the  benefit  of  his  weak  health,  and  to 
consult  rare  books  or  manuscripts  in  the  libraries 
at  Vienna,  Munich,  Brunswick,  or  elsewhere. 

Behind  this  monotonous  exterior,  however,  lay 
hid  the  richest  spiritual  life ;  and  it  must  be  exceed- 
ingly interesting  to  follow  its  gradual  development 
on  to  full  maturity,  especially  his  conversion  to 
ChriBtiaiiity  and  the  different  mfluences  which  led 
Idm  10  his  peculiar  theological  standpoint.    A^mong 


these  would  have  to  be  named  before  all  the  study 
of  Plato ^  which  kindled  in  him  also,  as  formerly  in 
the  Alexandrian  Fathers  and  in  St.  Augustine,  au 
"  incredible  fire"  of  enthusiasm  for  the  ideal,  and 
served  as  a  scientific  schoolmaster  unto  Christ ;  or 
still  more,  perhaps,  his  early  contact  with  Schleier* 
macher,  who,  by  his  animated  **  Discourses  on  Re- 
ligion," like  a  priest  in  the  outer  court  of  Nature, 
conducted  so  many  of  the  noblest  and  most  gifted 
youth  of  the  time  out  of  the  dry  heath  of  the  then 
dominant  Rationalism  at  least  to  the  threshold  of 
Revelation.  To  this  German  Plato,  his  teacher  in 
Halle  and  his  colleague  for  many  years  afterwards 
in  Berlin,  Neander  too  stood  indebted,  as  he  him-, 
self  always  cheerfully  acknowledged,  fur  manifold 
quickening  impulses,  as  he  continued  also  most 
reverentially  attached  to  him  through  life ;  al- 
though he  differed  from  him  materially  in  weighty 
points,  particularly  on  the  doctrine  of  sin,  and  had 
no  sympathy  with  the  pantheistic  elements  of  his 
system,  being  altogether  much  more  positive  and 
realistic  in  his  religious  convictions.  Valuable 
materials  for  such  an  inward  spiritual  history  are 
already  furnished  in  the  correspondence  with  his 
university  friend,  the  poet  Chamisso,  which  was 
published  some  years  since,  and  are  to  be  found 
still  more  richly,  we  may  presume,  among  his  un- 
published letters  and  papers.  No  doubt,  also,  soma 
competent  hand,  having  all  these  resources  in  reach, 
will  soon  be  applied  to  the  important  task  of  pro- 
viding a  corofjlete  biography  of  the  father  of  church, 
history  in  its  recent  form.  We  have  for  this  nei- 
ther inward  nor  outward  call,  and  propose  here 
simply,  as  our  title  imports,  some  recollections  of 
Neander^  as  he  came  before  us  in  his  riper  years ; 
reserving  for  a  future  article  some  notice  of  his 
character  as  a  theologian  and  more  particularly  as 
a  church  historian.  We  discharge  tnus  not  merely 
a  service  which  others  have  asked  at  our  hands,  but 
a  duty  of  gratitude  also  in  our  own  mind  towards  a 
never-to-be-forgotten  instructor  and  friend. 

In  his  outward  appearance,  to  begin  with  what 
struck  every  one  in  an  unusual  degree,  Neander 
was  a  perfect  original,  we  might  almost  say  one  of 
the  rarest  natural  curiosities.     Even  his  clothing, 
a  well  worn  coat  of  the  ancient  cut — we  never  knew 
him  to  wear  a  dress  coat — jack-boots  reaching  abovs 
the  knees,  a  white  cravat  carelessly  tied,  often  on 
one  side  of  the  neck  or  behind  it,  an  old-fashioned 
hat  set  aslant  on  the  back  of  his  head — presented  an 
oddity,  which  seemed  to  mock  the  elegant  refine- 
ment of  Berlin,  and  yet  was  greeted  respectfully 
by  everybody,  from  the  king  to  the  lounger  at  the 
street  corner.     His  absolute  freedom  from  all  that 
belongs  to  the  stuff  of  vanity,  and  his  extraordinary 
indifference  to  all  outward  things,  gave  occasion  to 
the  most  ludicrous  anecdotes;  as,  fur  instance,  that 
he  set  off  at  times  fur  the  lecture  room  sans  culotte 
and   in   his  night-gown,  but  would   be    happily 
fetched  back  by  his  sister;  or  that,  having  once 
got  with  one  foot  into  the  gutter,  he  hobbled  along 
the  whole  length  of  the  street  in  this  predicament, 
and  as  soon  as  he  got  home  sent  anxiously  for  a 
physician  to  cure  him  of  his  imaginary  lameness ! 
Se  non  i  vera,  i  ben  trovato.     He  was  of  a  slender 
bodily  frame,   of   middling    size,   with    strongly 
marked  Jewish  though  at  the  same  time  most 
benevolent  and  good-natured  features;  the  eyes,  . 
deeply  seated  and  full  of  spirit,  overshadowed  as 
with  a  roof  by  an  unusually  strong,  bushy  pair  of 
eye-brows.    Thus  he  sat  in  his  solitary  study  in 
the  Markgrafen  street,  surrounded  with  the  spirits 
of  church  fttbers,  schoolmen,  mystics,  and  reform 
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ers,  whose  works  lay  on  all  sides  in  learned  disor- 
der, against  the  walls,  on  the  floor,  on  tables  and 
chairs,  so  that  visitors  could  scarcely  find  a  place 
on  an  old-fashioned  sofa  for  sitting  down,  while 
the  way  oat  into  the  dining-room,  and  into  the  de- 
cently furnished  parlor  of  the  sister,  led  so  to  speak 
over  pure  corpses.  Still  more  odd,  if  possible,  was 
the  appearance  of  the  good  man  on  the  rostrum. 
As  he  could  hardly  have  found  the  way  by  himself, 
and  must  have  been  put  in  danger  by  the  moving 
crowd  of  vehicles  and  men,  a  student  accompanied 
him  every  day  to  the  university  building  as  far  as 
the  reading  room,  where  the  professors  and  private 
teachers  are  accustomed  to  entertain  themselves 
during  recess.  From  this  he  proceeded  alone  into 
his  lecture  room,  which  was  quite  close  at  hand, 
ahooting  in  sideways ;  seized  first  of  all  a  couple 
of  goose  quills,  which  must  be  regularly  laid  upon 
the  desk  beforehand,  to  keep  his  fingers  employed, 
tnd  then  began  his  lecture;  spinning  forth  from 
Kis  mind  one  idea  afler  another  with  the  greatest 
earnestness  and  zeal,  without  any  other  help  than 
that  of  some  illegible  notices  and  citations ;  stand- 
ing, but  constantly  changing  the  position  of  his 
feet ;  bent  forward  ;  frequently  sinking  his  head 
behind  the  desk  to  discharge  a  morbid  flow  of  sali- 
va, and  then  again  suddenly  throwing  it  on  high, 
especially  when  roused  to  polemic  violence;  at 
times  threatening  even  to  overturn  the  rostrum. 
The  whole  scene  was  so  strange  and  eccentric,  that 
one  who  heard  him  for  the  first  time  could  hardly 
contain  himself  fur  astonishment,  and  had  no  power 
at  all  to  follow  him  with  the  pen.  And  yet  still 
the  earnestness,  the  dignity,  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
eccentric  professor,  the  extraordinary  learning  and 
power  of  thought  that  appeared  in  his  lectures, 
restrained  all  laughter,  nay,  his  personal  aspect  it- 
self had  always,  even  on  the  first  acquaintance, 
something  in  it  that  inspired  reverence  and  at  the 
same  time  called  forth  confidence  and  love.  In  a 
short  time,  moreover,  one  grew  accustomed  to  his 
strange  exterior ;  the  comical  fvrm  vanished  before 
its  own  solid  contents,  and  served  only  to  make 
them  the  object  of  higher  admiration.  For  Nean- 
der  all  this  was  perfectly  natural,  and  without  the 
remotest  thought  of  effect ;  altogether,  indeed,  there 
never  was  perhaps  a  man  more  free  from  afifecta- 
tion. 

All  these  singularities  of  his  outward  appearance 
indicated  that  he  was  a  stranger  on  this  earth,  and 
that  he  was  formed  wholly  for  the  kingdom  of  the 
idea.  His  ignorance  of  worldly  life  and  business, 
his  perfect  freedom  from  all  the  temptations  of 
sensuality  and  vanity,  his  superiority  to  much  that 
for  others  forms  an  indispensable  need,  his  indiffer- 
ence towards  the  material  side  of  existence,  fitted 
him  for  his  purely  inward  calling,  and  for  undis- 
turbed communion  with  the  still  spirit  world  of  the 
past.  He  was  an  eunuch  from  his  mother's  womb, 
and  consecrating  this  gifl  to  the  Lord,  became  thus 
also  an  eunuch  for  the  kingdom  of  God's  sake. 
(Matt.  xix.  12.)  He  belonged  to  the  exceptions, 
for  whom  the  life  of  celibacy  is  a  moral  duty,  and 
the  means  of  greater  activity  and  success,  as  it  was 
for  Paul  and  Barnabas.  Instead  of  a  wife,  how- 
ever, God  had  given  him  a  true  female  companion 
in  the  person  of  a  similarly  unmarried  sister,  who 
took  on  her  the  care  of  his  few  wants  with  the  most 
tender  devotion,  attended  him  almost  daily  in  his 
walks  under  the  lindens,  and  with  kind  hospitality 
entertained  his  numerous  friends  and  pupils.  She 
was  also  indeed  highly  peculiar,  intellectual  withal, 
and  not  wanting  in  wit  and  literary  culture,  but  at 


the  same  time  was  a  good  housekeeper  and  al- 
together a  very  sensible  practical  person,  supplying 
thus  her  brother*s  defect.  The  peaceful  and  inno- 
cent living  together  of  this  original  pair  had  in  it 
something  uncommonly  touching,  and  no  one  could 
mistake  the  wise  hand  of  Providence  in  their  con- 
nection, for  the  accomplishment  of  the  great  spirit- 
ual work,  to  which  Neander,  so  to  speak,  had  been 
predestinated. 

As  regards  the  character  of  Neander,  it  was 
universally  esteemed  and  admired.  True,  he  also 
had  decided  theological  opponents  ;  for  the  Ortho- 
dox of  the  more  strict  class  he  was  in  many  points 
too  lax  and  yielding,  for  the  Rationalists,  too 
positive  and  firm ;  but  all  entertained  for  his  char- 
acter a  sort  of  sacred  veneration,  and  treated  him 
accordingly  with  much  more  mildness  and  forbear- 
ance than  is  usual  with  such  difi^erence  of  views. 
His  unusual  learning  was  not  of  itself  sufficient  to 
protect  him  from  assault ;  what  surrounded  him  as 
an  impenetrable  tower,  and  made  him  invulnerable, 
was  his  moral  purity  and  elevation,  which  at  once 
struck  even  the  most  superficial  observer,  and  ia 
regard  to  which  all  room  for  doubt  was  cut  off*  by 
his  shewing  himself  always  immediately  as  he  was, 
the  Ye:y  personification  thus  of  the  simplicity  of  the 
dove.  Any  attack  upon  his  character,  any  impeach- 
ment of  his  motives,  could  have  sprung  only  from 
stock  blind  passion,  would  have  awakened  indigna- 
tion throughout  the  whole  theological  camp  of  Ger- 
many, and  so  must  have  resulted  almost  inevitably 
in  the  moral  discomfiture  of  the  antagonist  himself. 
Neander  was  one  of  those  truly  great  men,  with 
whom  theory  and  practice,  head  and  heart,  fall  per- 
fectly together.  IV  ot  without  reason  had  he  chosen 
for  his  motto  :  "  Pectus  est  quod  theologum  facit." 
He  pursued  theology,  not  as  an  exercise  of  the  un- 
derstanding merely,  but  always  as  a  sacred  business 
of  the  heart  also,  which  he  felt  to  be  most  intimately 
connected  with  the  highest  and  most  solemn  inter- 
ests of  man,  his  eternal  welfare  and  worth.  The 
living  centre  and  heart's  blood  of  the  science  was 
for  him  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  highest  revela- 
tion of  a  holy  and  merciful  God,  as  the  fountain  of 
all  salvation  and  sanctifying  grace  for  the  world. 
Whatever  he  found  that  was  really  great,  noble, 
good  and  true  in  history,  he  referred  directly  or 
mdirectly  to  the  fact  of  the  incarnation,  in  which  he 
humbly  adored  the  central  sun  of  all  history  and 
the  innermost  sanctuary  of  the  moral  universe. 
There  were,  no  doubt,  more  orthodox  theologians 
than  Neander;  for  it  is  well  known,  that,  with  all 
his  regard  for  the  symbolical  books,  he  would  never 
confine  himself  to  their  measure,  and  conscientiously 
refused  to  sign  the  Augsburg  Confession ;  but 
among  all  there  was  not  one,  perhaps,  in  whom  doc- 
trine was  to  the  same  extent  life  and  power,  in 
whom  theoretic  conviction  had  so  fully  passed  over 
into  flesh  and  blood,  in  whom  the  love  of  Christ  and 
of  man  glowed  with  so  warm  and  bright  a  flame. 
Here,  in  this  unfeigned  life-breathing  piety,  which 
had  its  root  in  Christ's  person  and  gospel,  and 
formed  the  foundation  of  all  his  theology,  lay  the 
irresistibly  attractive  charm  of  his  lectures  for  every 
piously  disposed  hearer,  and  the  edifying  character 
of  all  his  writings.  Whilst,  however,  in  this  prac- 
tical and  soul-engaging  character  of  his  theology 
he  fell  in  with  the  pietistic  school  of  Spener  and 
Franke,  which  asserted  iust  this  side  of  religion, 
the  rights  of  the  heart,  the  necessity  of  a  theologia 
regeniiorum,  over  against  a  lifeless  orthodoxy  of  the 
intellect — he  was,  on  the  other  hand,  far  removed 
from  all  pietistic  narrowness  and  circumscription. 
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His  extended  historical  stadies  had  aerred  to  en- 
large his  naturally  liberal  mind  to  the  moat  com- 
prehensive catholicity,  which  it  were  groas  wrong, 
however,  to  call  latitudinarianism.  He  never  lost 
his  sound  and  simple  sight  for  the  main  object,  the 
life  of  Christ  proceeding  from  a  supernatural  source ; 
but  he  thought  too  highly  of  this,  to  compress  it 
into  the  narrow  bounds  of  a  human  form,  some 
single  tendency  or  school ;  he  saw  in  it  rather  such 
an  inexhaustible  depth  of  sense,  as  could  be  in  some 
degree  adequately  expressed  only  in  an  endless 
variety  of  gifts,  powers,  periods  and  nations. 
What  a  difl^rence  is  there,  for  example,  between 
an  Origen  and  a  TertuUian,  a.  Chrysostom  and  an 
Augustine,  a  Bernard  and  a  Thomas  Aquinas,  a 
Luther  and  a  Melancthon,  a  Calvin  and  a  Fenelon  ; 
or,  when  we  go  back  to  the  Apostolical  Church 
itself,  between  a  Petor  and  a  John,  a  James  and  a 
Paul,  a  Martha  and  a  Mary !  And  yet,  Neander 
knew  how  to  trace  out,  and  greet  with  joyous 
gratitude,  the  same  image  of  Christ  variou^y  re- 
flected in  all.  This  will  be  spoken  of  more  par- 
ticularly hereafter,  when  we  come  to  set  forth  his 
merits  as  a  church  historian ;  here  we  notice  the 
widenessof  his  heart  simply  as  an  essential  element 
in  his  practical  piety.  Between  it  and  his  studies 
there  existed,  undoubtedly,  a  relation  of  reciprocal 
lencouragement  and  support.  Thus  was  Neander 
in  the  noblest  sense  the  friend  of  man,  because 
Christ^s  friend,  at  home  in  all  spheres  of  the  in- 
visible Church,  the  exact  impression  of  evangelical 
catholicity,  and  an  intorpretor  of  the  precious  doe- 
trine  of  the  communion  of  the  saints,  which  tran- 
scends all  limits  of  time  and  space,  and  comprehends 
all  the  children  of  Grod  under  the  One  Head, 
Christ. 

Here,  however,  must  be  brought  into  view  a 
trait,  of  which,  indeed,  his  writings  furnish  only 
occasional  outbreaks,  for  the  most  part  in  prefaces, 
but  which  in  his  personal  intercourse  came  to  a 
Tery  marked  prominence.  Neander's  spirit,  with 
all  ite  love  and  soAness,  was  yet  capable  also  of 
very  strong  and  decided  aversion.  This  is  by  no 
means  unpsychological.  Hatred,  in  truth,  is  only 
inverted  love.  The  same  force  that  draws  towards 
it  what  is  in  harmony  with  God,  repels  from  it  with 
equal  determination  what  is  of  a  contrary  nature. 
John,  the  disciple  of  love,  who  lay  on  Jesus'  bosom, 
was  at  the  same  time  a  son  of  thunder,  who  was 
ready  to  pray  down  fire  from  heaven  upon  the 
enemies  of  his  Divine  Master,  forbade  to  salute 
such  as  should  deny  the  fundamental  mystery  of 
the  true  divinity  and  humanity  of  Christ,  and, 
according  to  ancient  story,  forsook  a  public  bath 
suddenly,  when  he  found  that  it  contained  Cerin- 
thus,  the  Gnostic  heretic.  We  have  oAen  thought 
that  this  apparent  contradiction  of  mildness  and 
harshness,  gentleness  and  holy  passion,  in  the  case 
of  the  apostle,  who  in  his  Gospel  passes  by  like  a 
still,  peaceful  breeze,  while  in  the  Apocalypse  he 
moves  with  the  rushing  force  of  the  hurricane  or 
storm,  found  its  solution  in  Neander,  though  it  is 
on  account  of  his  mildness  only  that  he  has  gener- 
ally been  compared  with  John.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  same  Neander,  who  as  a  historian  could  do 
justice  to  the  most  different  tendencies,  and  who 
took  even  heretics  as  far  as  possible  into  his  protec- 
tion, showed  himself  impatiently  intolerant  towards 
altogether  kindred  manifestations,  when  they  came 
before  him  in  our  time.  It  is  known  that  on  every 
opportunity  in  conversation  he  expressed  his  decided 
antipathy  towards  two  leading  forms  of  thought 
belonging  to  the  present  time ;  namely,  against  the 
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Hegelian  philosophy  and  theology  on  the  one  hand^ 
and  against  the  positive  or  right  side  of  this  also  in 
such  men  as  Marheineke,  Gkischel,  Dorner,  Mar^ 
tensen,  no  less  than  the  so  called  negative  left^  as 
represented  by  Baur  and  Strauss ;  and  then,  on  the 
other  hand,  against  the  technical  church  orthodoxy ^ 
whether  standing  in  .the  service  of  the  Union,  like 
Hengstenberg's  Kirchenzeitung,  or  putting  on  the 
form  of  exclusive  Lutheranism,  as  in  the  writings 
of  Rudelbach  and  Guericke.*^  Here  we  must  take 
care  to  distinguish  well  between  right  and  wrong. 
Neander  saw  here  two  dangerous  extremes,  which 
threatened  to  rob  the  youth  of  Germany  of  the 
treasure  of  evangelical  freedom,  and  to  impose  upon 
it  new  chains.  From  the  Hegelian  philosophy  he 
feared  the  despotism  of  the  spirit ;  from  the  strict 
orthodoxy,  the  despotism  of  the  letter.  He  hated 
the  onesided  intellectualism  and  panlogism  of  the 
first,  the  narrow  spirit  and  harsh  judgments  of  the 
last.  There  Christianity  seemed  to  him  to  lose 
itself  in  the  clouds  of  idealism,  here  to  fall  into 
stagnation  and  stiffen  into  dead  forms.  Besides,  he 
held  it  altogether  vain  to  seek  the  restoration  by 
force  of  any  past  period  of  the  Church  as  such,  ov 
to  dream  of  infusing  new  life  again  into  that  which 
has  been  once  for  all  judged  and  set  aside  by  the 
course  of  history.  We  honor  now  the  motives 
which  lay  at  the  bottom  of  this  whole  view ;  and,  as 
regards  his  opposition  to  the  lefl  side  of  the  Hege- 
lian school,  we  are  of  one  mind  with  it  entirely. 
For  this  modern  Gnosticism  represente  the  perfec- 
tion of  scientific  unbelief,  denies  the  existence  of  a 
personal  God,  the  self-conscious  duration  of  man 
afler  death,  treats  the  Gospels  as  a  book  of  fables, 
declares  most  of  the  N.  T.  writings  to  have  been 
produced  by  the  pious  fraud  of  the  period  afler  the 
apostles,  and  dissolves  all  Christian  ideas,  so  far 
as  it  has  any  left,  into  the  creations  of  a  philosophy 
that  ends  in  pure  mist  and  smoke.  Against  this 
arrogant  pantheism,  different  from  ntheism  only  in 
form,  this  lifeless  formalism  of  the  understanding, 
that  destroys  at  last  all  soul  in  man,  and  turns  him 
into. a  pure  speculator  on  the  open  heath,  an  un- 
fruitful thinker  of  thinking,  a  heartless  critic  and 
fault-finder,  Neander  has  often  in  private  conversa- 
tion entered  his  vigorous  protest,  asserting  the 
authority  of  the  Bible  doctrine  concerning  Grod, 
and  the  claims  of  our  common  life,  which  can  never 
possibly  be  satisfied  by  such  dialectical  play  though 
it  be  ever  so  brilliant.  And  it  is  only  to  be  wished, 
indeed,  that  he  had  taken  occasion,  in  a  public  way, 
to  assail  much  more  sharply  than  he  has  done  in 
fact,  in  his  Life  of  Christ,  for  instance,  the  purely 

*  Of  the  last  I  seldom  heard  him  speak,  and  then 
only  in  the  most  passing  way  and  with  contempt,  as 
of  an  ungrateful  copyist,  who  misused  the  hard  work 
of  other  theologians,  particularly  those  belonging  to 
the  "  United  Evangelical  Church,"  in  the  service  of 
his  ultra-Lutheran  dogmatism  and  fanaticism.  The 
dishonorable  dependence  of  Guericke's  Church  History 
on  the  works  of  Neander,  Hase,  and  others — of  his 
'^Symbolik"  on  the  copied  lectures  of  Ullmanu,  (which, 
in  the  general  part,  as  Ullmann  himself  once  told  me, 
he  made  use  of  by  pages  and  chapters,  almost  word 
for  word,  without  the  slightest  acknowledgment  of  the 
source,) — of  his  Introduction  on  various  books  in  the 
same  line,  used  but  not  quoted,  among  others  Gerlach's 
N.  T.,  &c. — is  something  well  known  ;  and  would  not 
be  noticed  here  at  all,  had  not  an  English  Quarterly 
in  this  country,  for  which  otherwise  we  have  only  the 
best  wishes,  in  repeated  instances,  with  well-mean* - 
ing  ignorance,  praised  this  same  Guericke,  as  one  of 
the  greatest  itnot  the  very  first  among  the  scholars 
of  Germany,  and  as  a  model  theologian  worthy  of 
universal  study  I 
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negatiTe  Bpecial  pleadinff  of  the  mythologist,  Br. 
Strauss,  and  in  his  Age  of  the  Apostles,  also,  the 
altogether  similar  proceeding  of  Baur,  Sehwegler, 
aod  Zeller,  with  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the 
N.  Testament  Epistles.  As  regards,  boweyer,  the 
positive  Christian  speculation  which  has  leaned 
BMire  or  less  on  the  Hegelian  philosophy,  he  oer^ 
lainly  carried  his  opposition  too  far,  although  we 
may  well  admire  his  sense  for  the  simple,  sound 
and  natural,  which  often  lay  at  the  bottom  of  it. 
There  was  much,  no  doubt,  to  object  to  in  various 
attempts  of  a  Goschel,  a  Marheiaeke,  &o.,  to 
unite  Hegel's  philosophy  with  biblical  Christianity 
and  church  orthodoxy,  much  that  was  sickly  and 
&lse ;  but  still  the  necessity  of  a  speculative  the- 
ology, aiming  to  satisfy  the  highest  requirements 
of  reason,  lies  deep  in  the  process  of  Protestantism 
itself,  and  many  of  the  best  and  most  gifted  men 
(think  only,  for  example,  of  Daub,  Domer,  Rothe) 
have  devoted,  and  still  devote,  their  noblest  powers 
to  this  great  problem,  the  reconciliation  of  reason 
with  revelation,  not  despising  in  such  task  the  help 
of  this  profound  and  comprehensive  thinker,  who 
may  well  be  styled  the  German  Aristotle.  Nean- 
4er  had  the  less  cause  to  denounce  root  and  branch 
the  Hegelian  philosophy,  with  all  belonging  to  it 
directly  or  inoirectiy,  as  he  himself  in  one  most 
weighty  point  fell  in  with  it ;  namely,  in  the  idea 
of  aevelojnnejU,  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  his 
Church  History,  while  it  forms  (though,  indeed,  in 
Tory  different  logico-dialectical  shape)  the  very 
life-blood  of  Hegers  system.    Thus  decidedly  un- 

J'ust  towards  Hegel  and  his  disciples,  he  allowed 
uoiself,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  greatly  carried 
away  with  the  sanguine  hopes,  which  were  fixed 
en  the  coming  forward  of  Schelling  in  Berlin  with 
his  "  positive"  philosophy,  as  it  was  called — hopes 
that  have  been  since  but  very  partially  fulfilled. 
Just  as  little,  finally,  can  we  approve  his  harsh  judg- 
ment upon  the  revival  of  the  strong  church  tendency, 
by  which  he  brought  dissension  unnecessarily  into 
the  ranks  of  the  friends  of  revelation,  and,  without 
meaning  it,  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Rationalists 
a  welcome  weapon  against  the  cause  of  truth. 
Who  will  deny  that,  especially  in  a  time  so  dis- 
tracted and  unsettled  as  ours,  this  revival  of  the 
symbolical  theology  had  full  right  and  weighty 
reason,  though  we  agree  with  Neander,  of  course, 
in  the  view  that  the  present  has  a  far  more  com- 
prehensive task  to  fulfil  than  simply  to  restore 
again  out  and  out  the  church  relatione  of  the  16th 
century — a  thing  at  all  events  that  can  never  be 
done.  Neander,  moreover,  could  not  but  know 
that  in  the  most  essential  points  of  faith  he  was 
himself  of  one  mind  with  those  champions  of 
church  orthodoxy,  and  differed  from  them  properly 
only  in  scientific  form  and  range  of  vision.  The 
more  unfair  has  it  appeared  to  us  for  this  reason, 
that  whilst  he  showea  a  certain  toleration  even  to- 
wards Dr.  Strauss  in  his  well-known  judgment  on 
the  prohibition  of  bis  infamous  "  Leben  Jesu,"  he 
should  have  held  himself  almost  entirely  aloof  from 
his  colleague,  Hengstenberg,  a  man  who  has  borne 
80  much  of  the  reproach  of  Christ,  and  that,  to  the 
deep  grief  of  the  pious  in  Berlin,  he  renounced  at  last 
formally  and  publicly  all  connection  whatever  with 
the  "Evangelical  Church  Journal,*'  on  account 
especially  of  its  undue  severity  towards  the  cher- 
ished memory  of  his  great  friend,  Schleiermacher. 
They  were  men,  indeed,  of  altogether  diflTerent  na- 
ture, but  yet  not  more  so  than,  for  instance,  Melano- 
thon  and  Ualvin,  who,  notwithstanding,  honored  and 
loved  one  another  as  brothers. 


At  all  events,  think  of  these  theologjeal  tenden- 
oies  themselves  as  we  may,  the  manner  and  style 
in  which  Neander  was  accustomed  to  assail  them, 
in  his  evening  circles  particularly,  urged  on  often 
by  slavishly  devoted  students,  was  by  no  means 
free  from  morbid  irritation  and  passion ;  an  infirm- 
ity suited  to  keep  the  admiration  of  his  friends 
from  running  into  actual  man  worship. 

The  weakness  of  a  great  and  good  man  goes 
only  to  show  that  the  highest  human  virtue  is 
imperfect,  and  that  we  all  need  merey  and  inter- 
cession. The  fact  was  well  understood  by  the 
humble  Neander  himself,  who,  in  addressing  his 
pupils  from  his  window,  on  the  last  anniversary  of 
his  birth,  poured  forth  publicly  a  confession  of  his 
own  sinfulness  that  moved  every  heart. 

Aside,  however,  from  the  strong  and  invincible 
prejudices  now  mentioned,  it  was  not  easy,  indeed, 
to  detect  in  him  a  single  fault ;  he  presented,  on  the 
contrary,  a  combination  of  the  noblest  qualities  and 
fairest  virtues,  refined  by  the  spirit  of  Christianity, 
such  as  is  rarely  indeed  met  with  in  a  single  man. 
The  leading  features  of  his  character  were  sunpHd- 
ty,  honesty  J  disinterestedness ,  hwniHty,  lave.  Of  the 
plots  and  intrigues,  the  manifold  duplicities  and 
crafty  calculations  of  worldly  men,  he  had  hardly  a 
oonoeptioo  even  by  hearsay  ;  his  noble  Nathan ael 
spirit  lay  clear  and  open  before  God  and  man,  like 
the  simplicity  of  the  dove  itself.  He  gave  his 
confidence  to  everybody,  and  was  thus,  indeed,  often 
enough  deceived.  Great  as  bis  theoretic  knowledge 
of  men  was,  he  erred  very  often  in  the  application  of 
it  to  particular  actual  eases,  and  this  from  sheer 
goodness  of  heart  and  childlike  simplicity.  To 
understand  and  admire  in  its  true  living  force  that 
great  word  of  the  Redeemer,  Except  ye  became  as 
ittk  chiidren  ye  shedl  not  enter  inta  the  kingdom  of 
heaoeh,  it  was  only  necessary  to  become  acquainted 
with  Neander.  He  was  in  very  truth  a  child  in 
malice,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  a  giant  in  under- 
standing. In  our  whole  life  we  have  never 
met,  among  learned  men,  with  spirits  more  child- 
like and  amiable  than  those  of  Neander  and  the 
pious  natuimlist  and  traveller,  G.  H.  von  Schubert, 
of  Munich.  And  who  does  not  admire  the  noble 
and  conscientious  re^rd  for  truth,  which  appears 
in  all  Neahder's  scientific  investigations,  not  ex- 
cepting those  even  in  which  his  views,  whether 
right  or  wrong,  were  found  to  deviate  from  the  older 
orthodoxy?  liis  disinterestedness  was,  we  may 
well  say,  without  bounds.  He  had,  indeed,  for  his 
own  person  externally  few  wants ;  his  clothing  was 
of  the  most  simple  sort ;  his  moderation  in  eating 
and  drinking  reminded  one  of  the  lives  of  the  old 
ascetics,  and  of  St.  Anthony,  who  felt  ashamed  as 
an  immortal  spirit  of  having  to  use  earthly  food. 
By  reason  of  his  unpractical  nature,  moreover,  and 
his  total  abstraction  from  the  world,  he  was  indeed 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  value  of  money,  and  had  not 
his  sister  relieved  him  from  taking  care  of  it,  he 
would  no  doubt  have  brought  himself  to  beggary 
over  and  over  again  by  sheer  benevolence.  In  this 
respect,  also,  he  showed  not  a  trace  of  his  Jewish 
descent.  It  is  known  that  the  university  teachers 
in  Grermany  reoeive  a  part  of  their  remuneration 
from  the  students,  who  have  fq^  this  purpose  to  pay 
over  a  fixed  sum  for  every  course  to  the  treasurer. 
To  get  a  remission  of  this  honorarium  from  Nean- 
der was  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world,  and  he  was 
very  often  imposed  on  here  by  those  who  were 
anything  but  poor.  The  Society  for  Sick  Students 
in  Berlin  owed  its  origin  to  him,  and  he  devoted  to 
it  the  whole  profits  of  several  of  his  writings ;  as 
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ha  gave  also  all  that  he  pfot  for  another  part  of  hta 
worn  to  Bible  Societies,  for  the  circulation  of 
Biblee  among  the  heathen.  Every  one  in  want  or 
need  found  with  him  a  ayropatbizing  heart  and 
liberal  hand.  We  hare  still  a  very  lively  remem- 
brance of  his  heartfelt  interest  for  a  young  man  who 
^as  blind.  Earnestly  thirsting  after  religious 
knowledge,  the  youth  bad  attended  several  of  his 
lectures,  in  1840-41,  on  church  history  and  exegesis, 
and  spoke  afterwards  with  the  most  grateful  satis^ 
faction  of  the  spiritual  benefit  they  had  afforded 
him.  IVben  Neaoder  heard  of  his  necessitous 
-circumstances,  he  showed  the  greatest  emotion, 
inquired  with  staring  eyes  and  growing  agitation 
into  all  the  details,  and  then  hurried  away  to  bis 
aister  to  procure  him  help.  We  happened  to  be  in 
his  study  at  the  time,  and  the  scene  struck  us  the 
more  deeply,  as  Neander,  by  reason  of  his  total 
Jack  of  practical  tact,  had  himself  the  air  of  one 
|>erfectly  helpless,  and  with  the  greatest  readiness 
•to  assist  want  was  still  in  a  perfect  quandary  as  to 
how  it  should  be  done,  till  his  sister  or  some  stu- 
•dent  came  to  his  relief.  And  how  much  good  did 
he  not  do,  which  only  eternity  will  bring  to  liffht ! 
Por  he  was  the  man,  predsely  and  in  full,  to  abhor 
all  show,  and  not  to  let  the  right  hand  know  what 
was  done  by  the  left.  No  doubt  he  possessed 
•naturally  in  high  degree  what  we  call  a  good 
lieart ;  but  it  was  liftml  into  the  region  of  grace, 
and  seasoned  and  sanctified  by  the  love  of  Christ, 
the  Saviour  of  the  world.  Of  sexual  love  he  knew 
flu)thing ;  and  yet  how  highly  he  conceived  of  the 
iiignity  and  worth  of  woman  ;  how  beautifully  he 
lias  portrayed  the  bleased  influence  of  pious  mothers 
upon  the'  religious  history  of  several  of  the  greatest 
church  fathers,  such  as  Uregory  of  Naaiaaz,  Chry- 
aostom,  and  Augustine ;  how  tenderly  devoted  was 
lie  towards  his  sisters,  especially  to  that  one  who 
■gave  herself  up  to  the  care  of  his  earthly  wants, 
-Siat  his  rich  mind  might  be  conseorated  to  the 
undisturbed  service  of  the  Church!  Sons  and 
jdaoghters  were  denied  him ;  but  this  privation  was 
made  up  to  him  in  his  students,- for  whom  he  had 
the  feelings  of  a  real  father.  Never,  perhaps,  was 
the  love  of  a  professor  towards  theological  youth  so 
deep  and  strong.  No  wonder  that  they  were  en- 
thusiastically devoted  to  him  also  in  return.  As 
often  as  his  birth-day  came  round,  they  brought 
him  some  suitable  present  and  a  serenade,  to  which 
'was  added  not  nafrequently  a  grand  torch-light 

froeeasion ;  not  only  his  own  immediate  pupils,  but 
undreda  of  students  also  from  the  other  faculties, 
joining  with  lively  interest  in  the  occasion.  And 
as  he  was  ready  to  serve  every  German  youth,  so 
had  he  a  warm  welcome  also  for  every  foreigner, 
'who  visited  him  as  a  theologian  or  as  a  friend  of 
the  kingdom  of  God.  In  France,  England,  Scot- 
land, and  America,  there  are  to  be  found  many, 
▼ery  worthy  ministers,  who  have  experienced  his 
kindness  and  hospitality,  and  hold  them  still  in 
thankful  remembrance.  Through  such  visits, 
"where  his  familiarity  with  the  French  and  English 
languages  did  him  excellent  service,  he  has  scatr 
tared  many  a  noble  seed  into  distant  lands,  which 
has  since  sprung  up  in  quiet  stillness,  and  is  now 

Zielding  fruit  a  hundred  fold.  For  Americans  he 
ad  a  certain  partiality,  as  a  free  course  of  the 
•religious  life,  undisturbed  by  any  sort  of  political 
dnfluence,  fell  in  specially  with  his  taste ;  although 
•of  course  the  division  and  distraction  of  the  Church 
in  this  country  was  not  approved  by  him,  and  near 
Bt  hand  would  have  been  still  more  deplored  than 
•as  seen  only  at  ao  great  a  distance.    For  he  was 


emphatically  a  man  for  union,  and  sought  the  one 
in  the  manifold  no  less  than  the  manifold  in  the 


one. 


This  glorious  character,  thus  full  of  childlike 
simplicity,  tender  conscientiousness,  unwearied  pro* 
fessional  fidelity,  and  warm  self-sacrificing  love, 
this  life  thus  wholly  cqnsecrated  to  the  highest 
ends  of  the  spirit,  the  advancement  of  truth  and 
piety,  was  rooted  and  secured  throughout  in  the 
grace  of  kumiUty.  Neander  knew  the  deep  cor- 
ruption of  hunuin  nature,  the  absolute  necessity  of 
its  redemption  in  Christ,  placed  himself  cheerfully 
in  the  great  concern  of  life  by  the  side  of  the  least; 
with  all  his  uncommon  learning,  preferred  the  sim* 
pie,  unadorned  preaching  of  the  gospel  for  poor  sin** 
ners  to  the  most  brilliant  displays  of  rhetorical 
talent ;  listened  on  Sunday  with  touching  attention 
and  devotion  to  the  foolishness  of  the  cross,  which 
yet  puts  to  shame  all  the  wisdom  of  this  world ; 
and  with  all  his  immense  popularity,  and  his  fame 
apread  over  the  whole  theological  world,  never  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  blinded  by  pride  and  vanity,  or 
to  swerve  the  breadth  of  a  finger  even  from  the  track 
of  that  virtue  which  Chrysostom  styles  the  founda- 
tion of  all  Christian  morality ;  he  remained  to  the 
last  breath  as  simple  and  humble  as  a  child,  and 
would  be  nothing  in  himself,  but  all  only  in  and 
through  Christ.  One  of  his  favorite  mottoes,  which 
he  wrote  for  us  in  our  album,  was,  Theologia 
crucis,  non  gloria ;  and  according  to  this  he  him* 
self  lived,  spoke,  and  wrote,  till  life's  frail  tene- 
ment gave  way,  and  his  spirit  passed  into  the  full 
vision  of  the  crucified  One  in  glory. 

Neander  had  always  a  weak  and  sickly  body. 
In  the  last  years  of  his  life,  however,  he  became  ia 
a  very  peculiar  sense  a  theologian  of  the  cross, 
with  painful  experience  that  the  via  hicis  is  indeed 
also  a  via  cruds.  By  a  dark  though  gracious  di»- 
pensation  of  the  Lord,  he  was  doomed,  like  the  il* 
lustrious  author  of  the  Paradise  Lost,  to  an  almost 
total  loss  of  sight,  long  before  weakened  by  inces* 
sant  study  day  and  nieht — a  doubly  severe  trial  for 
a  scholar,  and  particularly  for  a  historian,  to  whom 
no  organ  is  in  any  degree  so  valuable  and  necessary 
as  his  eyes.  Thus  must  this  friend  of  God  be 
perfected  by  sufifering.  His  faith  gave  him  power 
to  bear  also  this  calamity,  and  to  him  might  be  ap* 
plied  in  full  measure  what  St.  Anthony  once  said 
to  the  blind  church  teacher,  Didymus  of  Alexan* 
dria :  *'  Let  it  not  trouble  thee  to  be  without  the 
eyes  with  which  even  flies  can  see;  but  rejoice 
rather  that  thou  hast  the  eyes  that  angels  see  with, 
for  the  vision  of  God  and  his  blessed  light."  Not 
a  murmur,  not  a  sound  of  complaint  or  discontent, 
passed  over  Neander's  lips ;  and  in  this  way  the 
crown  was  set  upon  his  character  by  patience  and 
quiet  resignation  to  God's  will.  He  did  not  suflfer 
himself  to  be  interrupted  in  his  work  by  this  afflic- 
tion, and  showed  in  it  a  rare  power  of  will  over 
opposing  nature.  Not  only  did  he  continue  to  hold 
his  lectures  as  before  with  the  most  conscientious 
fidelity,  but  he  went  forward  unceasingly  also  in. 
his  literary  labors  with  the  help  of  a  reader  andt 
amanuensis.  Nay,  he  took  part  even  so  late  as  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1850,  in  connection  with  Dr. 
Julius  Muller  of  Halle  and  Dr.^Nitzch  of  Berlin, 
in  establishing  a  new  periodical,  the  valuable 
**  Deutsche  Zatst^rift  fur  christHche  Wissencfufi 
und  christlickes  Leien;^*  and  furnished  for  it  a 
number  of  excellent  articles,  such  as  a  retrospect 
of  the  first  half  of  this  century,  one  on  the  differ- 
ence between  the  Hellenic  and  Christian  fUhics, . 
another  on  the  practical  exposition  of  the  BibU 
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which  he  still  soared  with  anabated  strength  like 
Sn  eagle,  only  a  short  time  before  his  death. 

What  his  departed  friend,  Schleiermacher,  had 
wished  for  hioiself  already  in  his  '*  Monologues," 
and  afterwards  actually  received,  was  grant^  also 
to  Neander,  the  privilege,  namely,  of  dying  in  the 
full  possession  of  his  mental  powers  and  in  the 
midst  of  his  work.  Only  eight  days  before  his 
death,  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  from  Gutzlaff, 
*^  the  apostle  of  the  Chinese,"  he  made  an  address 
with  youthful  freshness  on  the  Chinese  Mission, 
and  looked  forward  with  animation  to  the  future 
triumphs  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  setting  forth 
of  whose  growth,  under  the  guidance  of  the  twofold 
likeness  of  the  mustard  seed  and  leaven,  he  con- 
sidered the  great  business  of  his  own  life.  On  the 
following  Monday,  the  8th  of  July,  he  delivered 
his  last  lecture,  in  the  midst  of  severe  pains  from 
an  attack  of  something  like  cholera,  so  that  his 
voice  several  times  failed,  and  he  was  scarcely  able, 
with  the  help  of  some  of  the  students,  to  come  down 
the  steps  of  the  rostrum.  But,  notwithstanding 
this,  immediately  after  dinner,  which  he  hardly 
touched,  he  set  himself  again  to  dictating  for  the 
last  volume  of  his  Church  History,  which  was  to 
describe  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the 
preparation  for  the  Reformation,  until  nature,  vio- 
lently kept  down,  asserted  in  the  end  her  rights, 
and  fastened  him  to  his  bed.  Then  he  had  his  last 
and  severest  trial  to  endure,  in  ceasing  to  work  for 
the  kingdom  of  God,  which  had  always  been  his 
life  and  highest  joy.  Several  times,  indeed,  he 
wanted,  to  gather  himself  up  again,  and  to  put  force 
on  his  sinking  body,  and  became  almost  impatient 
when  the  physician  refused  to  allow  it.  ^ut  his 
affectionate  sister  now  reminded  him  of  what  he 
used  to  say  to  her  in  sickness,  to  engage  her  sub- 
mission to  medical  judgment :  "It  comes  from  Grod 
— ^therefore  must  we  suit  ourselves  to  it  cheerful- 
ly." Calmed  at  once,  and  as  it  were  ashamed,  he 
replied  :  '*  That  is  true,  dear  Hannah,  it  all  comes 
from  God,  and  we  must  thank  him  for  it."  So 
formerly  the  great  bishop,  Chrysostom,  whose  life 
and  deeds  Neander  had  delighted  to  portray,  ex- 
pired in  banishment  with  the  exclamation,  *'  God 
be  praised  for  all!"  Still,  however,  only  a  few 
hours  before  his  dissolution,  on  Saturday  afternoon, 
the  **  father  of  modern  church  history"  once  more 
collected  his  strength,  and,  taking  up  the  thread  of 
his  unfinished  work  just  where  he  had  left  off  be- 
fore, dictated  a  description  of  the  diflferences  among 
the  so-called  **  Friends  of  God,"  those  remarkable 
German  Mystics  of  the  i4th  and  i5th  centuries, 
who,  with  so  many  other  revelations  of  that  transi- 
tion period,  not  unlike  our  own,  prepared  the  way 
both  negatively  and  positively  for  the  Reformation 
and  its  Protestant  results.  After  this  worthy  con- 
clusion of  his  literary  activity,  about  half  past  nine 
o^clock,  he  longed  for  rest,  and  in  a  sort  of  half 
dream,  as  at  the  end  of  a  toilsome  journey,  ad- 
dressed his  sister  with  the  significant  words :  "  / 
am  weary f  let  lu  go  home!^*  When  the  bed  had 
been  put  in  order  by  a  friendly  hand  for  his  last 
slumber,  he  threw  the  whole  tenderness  and  afivc- 
tion  of  his  nature  once  again  into  a  scarcely  audi- 
ble **  Good  flight;^*  slept  then  for  four  hours, 
breathing  always  more  softly  and  slowly ;  and 
with  the  morning  of  the  Lord's  day,  on  what  is 
styled  in  the  church  year  the  Sunday  of  Refresh- 
ing, awoke  in  the  morning  of  eternity  among  the 
spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect.  There,  in  the 
midst  of  his  favorite  kindred  minds,  Melancthon, 
Bernard/Anselm,  Chrysostom,  Augustine,  and  St. 


John,  he  rests  now  from  all  labor,  in  blissful  joy, 
on  the  breast  of  him  whom  not  having  seen  he 
here  loved,  feasting  his  eyes  with  that  glory  of 
which  all  earthly  beauty  is  but  a  dim  shadow. 

But  as  for  us,  who  remain  bound  to  the  earth, 
and  are  called  to  work  and  wrestle  still  amid  tha 
tumultuating,  growing  confusion  of  the  church 
militant,  we  can  only  pray  in  humility  that  it  maj 
please  the  Lord  soon  to  bring  in  that  Jokannean 
Age,  of  which  the  sainted  Neander,  the  *'  Precep- 
tor Germanic,"  so  often  prophetically  spoke — the 
age  of  love,  of  peace,  in  which  all  the  past  contra- 
dictions of  the  Church  shall  be  reduced  to  har^ 
mony  and  order,  when  every  knee  in  heaven,  or  on 
earth,  or  under  the  earth,  shall  bow  to  him,  and  all 
who  love  Christ  shall  join  with  one  heart  and 
mouth  in  praising  the  Triune  God. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  this  very  imperfect  sketch 
rests  upon  something  more  than  a  mere  literary  in- 
terest in  Neander.  The  writer  did  not  belong,  in- 
deed, to  the  more  intimate  circle  of  his  disciples  and 
followers.  When  my  acquaintance  with  him  com- 
menced, I  had  already  nearly  completed  my  theo- 
logical studies,  under  wholly  difllerent  influences  in 
part,  at  Tubingen  and  Halle,  and  my  attendance  on 
his  lectures  was  limited  to  the  third  part  simply  of 
his  course  in  Church  History,  reaching  from  the  ne^ 
ormation  down  to  the  present  time.  The  relation 
besides  in  which  I  stood  to  speculative  theology  and 
church  orthodoxy,  was  not  exactly  what  he  could 
approve.  The  first  I  then  held,  and  still  hold,  to  be 
highly  necessary,  for  the  full  solution  of  certain 
great  problems  of  the  present  time,  particularly  the 
christological  question,  or  at  least  for  bringing  them 
nearer  to  their  final  solution  ;  the  second  I  regard 
not  merely  as  a  barrier  to  the  destructive  tendencies 
of  unbelief,  but  as  a  wholesome  counterpoise  also  to 
that  onesided  subjectivity,  which  is  the  fault  of  our 
modern  ^Protestantism  generally.  If  the  later 
evangelical  theology  then,  among  whose  founders 
Schleiermacher  must  be  allowed  at  least  to  hold  a 
prominent  place,  is  ever  to  accomplish  its  mission^ 
it  may  never  renounce  connection  with  the  faith  of 
the  fathers,  and  it  must  show  itself  also  in  the 
widest  sense  practical  and  churchly ;  that  is,  it  must 
lead  to  a  new  construction  of  the  general  life  of 
the  Church,  in  which  shall  be  happily  united  and 
preserved  the  results  of  all  earlier  history,  the 
bloom  and  fsuit  of  the  past  both  Protestant  and 
Catholic.  Notwithstanding  these  difierences,  how- 
ever, which  touch  not  indeed  the  substance  of 
Christian  faith,  Neander  always  treated  me,  as  a 
student,  and  in  the  exercises  connected  with  the 
taking  of  my  degree,  and  afterwards  as  prtvo/c/ocen/, 
with  the  greatest  friendship,  and  with  a  love  I  may 
say  which  was  truly  paternal.  He  was  ever  ready 
to  direct  and  assist  me  in  my  studies.  It  was  my 
privilege  to  spend  many  precious  hours,  partly 
alone  with  him  in  his  study  and  partly  at  his  din- 
ner table,  to  which  his  particular  friends  were  so 
often  invited  ;  and  1  count  it  a  special  favor  of  the 
Lord,  that  he  permitted  me  to  come  so  closely  to 
such  a  theologian,  in  whom  learning  and  piety 
were  so  harmoniously  blended,  and  from  whose 
frail  body  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ  was  reflected 
with  such  unearthly  beauty,  and  to  impress  upon 
my  memory  his  beloved  image,  as  a  powerful  moni- 
tion to  simplicity,  to  gentleness,  to  humility,  to 
love,  and  to  a  heavenly  mind.  When,  according- 
ly, in  the  year  1843,  partly  by  Neander's  recom^ 
mendation,  I  was  called  altogether  unexpectedly 
to  Mercersburg,  he  gave  me  at  parting  his  warn 
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■hake  of  the  hand,  and  his  hearty  benediction, 
which  I  cannot  call  to  mind  without  grateful  emo- 
tion. And,  although  my  aituation  since  has  of 
necessity  brought  me  into  relation  negatively  and 
positively  with  the  Anglo-American  theology  and 
religion,  and  I  have  accustomed  myself  to  look  at 
the  history,  both  of  the  world  and  of  the  church, 
80  to  speak,  from  the  American,  or,  more  correctly, 
from  the  Anglo-German  stand-point ;  I  have  still 
continued  in  almost  daily  connection  with  Nean- 
der's  works,  and  have  learned  from  them,  particu- 
larly as  regards  the  patristic  peri<id,  more  than 
from  any  other  historian.  When  I  made  up  my 
mind  accordingly  a  year  and  a  half  since  to  publish 
my  own  Church  History,  I  held  it  a  simple  duty  of 
gratitude  to  dedicate  the  first  volume  to  my  vener- 
ated teacher  and  fatherly  friend,  and  applied  to  him 
beforehand  for  permission  to  use  his  naftie  in  this 
way.  In  reply,  though  then  already  nearly  blind, 
with  his  own  trembling  hand,  and  in  almost  illegi- 
ble characters,  he  wrote  me  a  letter,  which  1  sub- 
join here  in  conclusion,  as  being  one  of  the  last 
probably  that  flowed  from  his  pen,  and  because,  be- 
sides, it  contains  a  remarkable  judgment  on  the 
events  of  the  year  1848,  and  the  crisis  of  the  exist- 
ing European  culture,  and,  in  this  respec*  also,  may 
not  be  without  interest  for  his  numerous  friends 
and  pupils. 

Mercersburg,  Pa.  P.  S. 

Mt  dear  Friend: 

I  can  only  return  you  my  hearty  thanks  for  the 
testimony  you  publicly  offer  me  of  your  affectionate 
remembrance,  and  for  the  honor  you  propose  to  show 
me,  whilst  I  desire  for  you,  in  your  work,  all  illumina- 
tion and  strength  from  on  high. 

As  regards  your  Journal,  I  believe  something  of  it, 
through  your  kindness,  has  reached  me,  for  which  yoa 
have  my  hearty  thanks.  It  is  well  that  you  have  re- 
minded me  of  it  I  may  now  easily  forget  anything, 
and  let  it  lie  unused,  as  I  can  read  only  through  other 
people's  eyes,  having  suffered  for  two  years  post  from 
the  consequences  of  a  paralysis  settled  in  my  own. 

I  had  intended  to  send  you,  along  with  this  letter, 
something  new  of  my  publications,  and  my  new  edi- 
tions ;  but  it  is  now  omitted,  as  it  just  so  happens 
that  all  my  copies  have  already  been  given  away.  If 
the  good  Lord  hod  not  visited  me  with  weakness  in 
my  eyes,  I  would  have  had  the  pleasure  long  since  of 
being  able  to  send  you  a  new  volume  of  the  Church 
History  as  fiir  as  to  the  Reformation,  and,  perhaps, 
by  this  time  even  the  history  of  the  Reformation  itself. 

What  men  called  freedom  in  our  poor  fatherland, 
during  the  mournful  year  1848,  is  something  very 
different  from  what  is  sought  and  meant  by  the  spirit 
which  has  been  bom  from  the  best  English  piety  in 
your  America.  It  was  a  conflict  here  between  tUheism 
and  Christianity,  between  vandalism  and  trite  civiii- 
zation.  Even  many  years  ago  I  predicted  that  the 
philosophy  of  onesided  logic,  intellectual  fanaticism, 
and  self-deification,  must  lead  to  this  proper  conso- 
quence  of  its  fictions,  as  by  their  popularization  has 
now  come  to  pass.  Not  as  though  this  philosophy 
alone  were  in  fault ;  but  it  was  the  most  strictlv  con- 
sequent scientific  expression  of  the  reigning  spirit  of 
the  age  and  its  tendency.  Nor  will  I  deny  that  there 
are  true  wanto  also  at  hand,  in  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
and  that  nothing  short  of  their  satis&ction,  which  the 
gospel  alone  has  power  to  secure,  can  bring  any  last- 
ing relief.  We  stand  on  the  brink  of  an  abyss,  the 
downfall  of  the  old  European  culture,  or  else  on  the 
confines  of  a  new  moral  creation,  to  be  ushered  in 
through  manifold  storms,  another  grand  act  in  the 
toorli-transforming  process  of  Christianity,  In  the 
mercy  of  a  long-suffering  uod  we  will  hope  for 
the  lost 


Praying  that  God's  richest  bkssing  may  rest  on 
your  fiiimily,  on  your  work,  and  all  that  pertains  to 
you,  I  remain, 

AfiiBctionately  yours, 

A.  NSAJIDIB. 

Berlin,  2»th  October,  1849. 


Lord  Erskiite's  Love  for  Animals. — ^He  has  alwm 
expressed  and  felt  a  great  sympathy  for  animals.  He 
has  talked  for  years  of  bringing  into  Parliament  a  bill 
to  prevent  cruelty  to  them.  He  has  always  had  several 
favorite  animals  to  whom  he  has  been  much  attached, 
and  of  whom  all  of  his  acquiuntances  have  a  number 
of  anecdotes  to  relate.  A  &vorite  dog,  which  he  used 
to  bring  when  he  was  at  the  bar  to  all  his  consulta- 
tions ;  another  favorite  dog,  which  at  the  time  he  was 
lord  chancellor  he  himself  rescued  in  the  street  fh>m 
some  boys  who  were  about  to  kill  him,  under  pretence 
of  his  being  mod  ;  a  favorite  goose,  which  followed  him 
wherever  he  walked  about  his  grounds ;  a  favorite 
macaw,  and  other  dumb  favoritoi  without  number. 
He  told  us  now  that  he  had  got  two  ikvorite  leeches. 
He  had  been  blooded  by  them  lost  autumn,  when  he 
had  been  taken  dangerously  ill  at  Portsmouth  ;  they 
had  saved  his  life,  and  he  had  brought  them  up  to 
town  ;  had  ever  since  kept  them  in  a  gUss  ;  had  hin^ 
self  every  day  given  them  fresh  water ;  and  hod  formed 
a  friendship  with  them.  He  said  he  was  sure  th^ 
both  knew  him,  and  were  grateftil  to  him.  He  had 
given  them  different  names  Home  and  Cline  (the  names 
of  two  celebrated  surgeons),  their  dispositions  being 
quite  different  After  a  g^ood  deal  of  conversation 
about  them,  he  went  himself,  brought  them  out  of  hii 
library,  and  placed  them  in  their  glass  upon  the  table. 
It  is  impossible,  however,  without  the  vivacity,  the 
tones,  the  details,  and  the  ^gestures  of  Lord  Erskine, 
to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  this  singular  scene. — Sir 
S,  Romilly^s  Autobiography. 


Asparagus. — Mrs.  Swisshelm,  who  says  very  many 
good  things,  and  knows  a  world  more  that  she  doee 
not  tell,  discourses  as  follows  about  Asparagus : 

From  the  kind  of  stalks  served  up  at  Pittsburg  tablta, 
and  called  '*  asparagus,'*  one  would  conclude  our 
gardeners  never  read,  and  so  there  is  no  use  talking 
to  them  ;  but  somebody  who  does  read,  and  likes  this 
excellent  vegetable,  might  take  trouble  to  tell  them  to 
salt  their  b^s.  Asparagus  beds  never  require  weed- 
ing, for  there  should  be  just  as  much  salt  put  on  as 
wUl  kill  every  vegetable  except  asparagus.  The  weeds 
should  be  all  killed  with  salt ;  and  then  the  Soil  is  in 
proper  order,  if  rich  enough,  to  bear  asparagus  like 
hoe-handles.  We  this  spring  put  half  a  peck  of  salt, 
and  three  or  four  inches  deep  of  well  rotted  stable 
manure,  on  a  bed  two  feet  and  a  half  square.  The 
stalks  shoot  up  there  about  as  thick  as  an  ordinary 
candle— a  dozen  of  them  about  every  two  days.  They 
will  not  bear  more  than  ten  minutes'  boiling  ;  fifteen 
reduces  them  to  a  pulp.  The  asparagus  is  entirely 
free  from  that  little  pungent  taste  which  resemblee 
bad  salad  ;  and  has  that  delicious  flavor  peculiar  to 
itself. 

The  Louisville  Journal,  in  noticing  the  design  of 
Putnam,  of  New  York,  to  publish  an  elegantly  illus- 
trated edition  of  Swallow  Barn,  by  J.  P.  Kennedt^ 
Esq.,  says : 

We  have  always  regarded  Swallow  Bam  as  one  of 
the  very  highest  efforts  of  American  mind.    It  is  ex- 

?[uiBitely  written,  and  the  scenes  are  vividly  described, 
ts  pictures  of  Virginia  life  and  manners  are  the  best 
ever  drawn.  It  is  eminently  worthy  of  a  splendid  edi- 
tion, and  if  Americans  do  not  buy  copies  of  that  in 
progress,  readily,  we  shall  be  greatly  surprised  at 
their  want  of  appreciation  of  a  most  ezcdlent  and 
fiisoinating  worlL 
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•  Pram  the  Spteutor. 

BMOLUMZ!rrs    OF    TH8    BAR    AND    JUDICIAL 

SALARIES. 

-  Trc  scope  of  the  rale  of  Lord  John  Russell  and 
other  leading  state  economists  is,  that  public  ser- 
vants aught  to  be  paid  such  salaries  as  wjll  com- 
mand the  highest  services — that  is,  the  best  ser- 
Tices,  without  reference  to  connexion,  title  or  sta- 
tion. Conformably  with  this  canon,  the  Salaries 
Committee  went  systematically  to  work,  in  the  legal 
branch  of  the  inquiry,  by  first  ascertaining  from 
unexceptienable  sources  the  current  and  average 
annual  gains  of  members  of  the  bar,  with  the  view 
of  settling  the  fbture  scale  of  judicial  remuneration, 
so  as  to  insure  for  the  administration  of  justice  the 
most  serviceable  worth  and  ability  in  the  market. 
It  is  manifest,  however,  that  the  naked  salary  forms 
only  one  of  the  seductions  of  a  judgeship  in  the  su- 
penor  courts ;  in  addition,  are  the  dignity,  fixity, 
and  independence  of  the  appointment — its  quietude, 
and  exemption  from  the  unoertainties,  turmoil,  and 
rivalries  of  forensic  practice— with  the  further  sol- 
ace of  patronage  to  some  of  the  sages,  and  to  all 
comfortable  retiring  pensions.  Information,  in 
eonsequence,  was  needed  on  these  incidentad  ad- 
juncts, and  was  sedulously  sought  and  obtained. 
The  following  exhibits  the  results  of  the  commit- 
tee's investigations,  for  the  United  Kingdom. 

For  the  sake  of  more  readily  contrasting  the 
prospective  salaries  suggested  by  the  committee, 
we  add,  in  juxtaposition,  the  present  salaries  of 
judicial  officers. 

EnGLAivD.  Proponed.  pK§ent. 

Loid  Chaneellor, £8,000  £10,000 

Master  of  the  RoiU, 6,000  7,000 

Vice-Ghancellor  of  England,  .  .  .  .6,000  6,000 

Second  Vioe-Chancellor, 6,000  6,000 

Masters  in  Chancery,  each     ....  2,000  2,600 

Accountant-General, 2,000  4,863 

Chief  Justice  of  Clueen's  Bench,    .  .7,000  8,000 

Chief  Justice  of  Common  Pleas,    .   .6,000  8,000 

'  Chief  Baron  of  Exchequer, 6,000  7,000 

Twelve  Puisn^  Judges,  each  .  ,  .  .6,000  6,000 

Scotland. 
Lofd  President  of  the  Court  of  Session,  4 ,300  4,800 
Lord  Justice-Clerk  and  President  of 
Second  Division  of  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion,       4,000  4,600 

Lords  of  Session,  Justiciary,  and  Ex- 
chequer, each 3,000  3,000 

Irblaxd. 

Lord  Chancellor, 6,000  8,000 

'  Master  of  the  Rolls, 4,000  3,964 

Chief  Just  ice  of  Q>aeen*s  Bench,    .  .4,300  6,074 

Chief  Justice  of  Common  Pleas,    .  .4,000  4,612 

Chief  Baron  of  £Ucbequer, 4,000  4,613 

Puisn6  Judges,  each 3,000  3,688 

Masters  in  Chancery,  each 2,000  2,769 

Besides  the  adjostment  of  judicial  salaries,  the 
committee  submit  other  amendments  of  g^reat  im- 
portance. The  emoluments  of  the  law  advisers 
of  the  crown  they  deem  **  excessive ;"  and  sug- 
gest the  nnvrnent  of  the  attorney-general  and  so- 
licitor-general by  fixed  salaries,  in  lieu  of  fees  on 
brie&,  patents,  &c.  The  appointment,  emoluments, 
and  whole  system  of  the  accountant-generars  office, 
are  recommended  for  thorough  revision,  and  that 
instead  of  Mr.  Russell's  present  income  ir^om  salary 
and  brokerage,  amounting,  on  the  average  of  the 
last  five  years,  to  4863/.,  he  be  paid  the  sum  of 
ftOOOl,  per  annum.  The  committee  further  recom- 
iQend  that  various  suggestions  of  their  predeces- 
8ors  for  enforcing  the  performance  of  duties  by 

{rincipals,  in  lieu  of  deputies  or  subordinate  officers, 
d  more  strictly  carried  out  in  conformity  with  ex- 


isting laws.  To  the  supervision  of  the  Treasury 
is  recommended  the  present  enormous  expense  of 
legal  proceedings  on  behalf  of  the  public ;  finally, 
the  committee  expr&fses  its  belief  that  in  Scotland 
**  the  number  of  judges  is  larger  than  the  popula- 
tion and  business  of  that  pan  of  the  United  King- 
dom require." 

It  was  a  delicate  investigation,  and  nothing  less 
than  an  imperative  sense  of  public  duty  could  have 
carried  the  committee  through  it.  Of  all  the  im- 
posts that  press  upon  the  people,  the  income-tax  is 
the  most  unpleasant :  it  is  a  prying  tax,  something 
of  the  nature  of  eaves-dropping  or  window>peeping, 
from  which  human  nature  instinctively  recoils.  Of 
a  proximate  kind  was  the  task  of  the  salaries  com- 
mittee :  they  had  to  ask  questions  and  inquire  into 
incomes  and  means  of  subsistence,  and  that  too  of 
a  class  the  most  sensitive,  and  to  whom  everything 
is  so  purely  honorary  that  the  least  allusion  to  lu- 
cre or  mercenary  service  is  notoriously  abhorrent. 
*'Fees,  indeed !"«— who  will  name  them  in  pro- 
fessional ears?  '^  It  is  contrary,"  says  Sir  John 
Jervis,  '*  not  only  to  the  etiquette,  hut,  I  am  happy 
to  say,  to  the  universal  practice  at  the  bar,  ever  to 
noHee  &r  taik  of  fees,"  (Eoidence.  1727.)  Nev- 
ertheless, the  committee  persevered  in  its  le- 
searohes. 

The  season  for  inquiry  was  not  the  most  favor* 
Me.  Increase  of  population  in  the  profession,  as 
in  other  classes,  has  lessened  the  divisional  portion 
of  each  member,  and  therewith  the  disposition  to 
make  revelations.  Upon  this  point  Sir  John  Jer- 
vis ¥fas  closely  pressed ;  but  he  was  reticent  in  the 
extreme ;  he  would  not  say  whether  the  increase 
of  barristers  had  been  a  hundred  or  a  thousand,  but 
it  lay  between — **  it  is  not  a  thousand,  it  is  more 
than  a  hundred."  At  a  subsequent  sitting  the 
problem  was  solved ;  and  Mr.  Henry  Drummond, 
a  member  of  the  committee,  made  this  statement 
— *'  The  total  number  of  members  of  the  bar  in 
1810  was  880;  in  1821,  820;  in  1830,  1129;  in 
1840,  1835;  and  now  in  1850,  3268."  Nearly  a 
twofold  increase  in  the  last  ten  years,  and  far  out 
stripping  the  rate  of  multiplication  in  any  other 
subdivision  of  society.  A  somewhat  corresponding 
nltra-fecundity  has  raged  in  Scotland  and  Ireland ; 
the  lord  advocate  remarking,  that  he  supposed 
"  two  hundred  gowned"  every  morning  in  term  at 
Eldinburgh,  with  only  two  silk  gowns  to  strive  for ; 
and  seven  hundred  was  the  approximate  estimate 
of  Mr.  Keogh  for  Dublin. 

Besides  increase,  various  internal  changes  have 
been  in  operation,  tending  in  a  degree  to  revolution- 
ize the  English  bar  and  lessen  the  enormous  gains 
of  the  more  gifted  or  fortunate.  The  number  of 
courts  has  fa^en  augmented.  Not  very  long  ago 
there  were  only  the  Rolls  Court  and  the  Court  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor  for  Equity,  and  the  Rolls 
Court  sat  only  two  or  three  hours  in  the  evening ; 
it  has  now  morning  service  like  the  rest ;  and  the 
three  courts  of  the  vice-chancellors  have  been 
established  in  aid  of  the  lord  chancellor,  besides 
relieving  him  of  bankruptcy  cases  by  placing  them 
under  a  separate  judicature.  The  reconstruction 
of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  has  enabled  it  to  dispoaa 
of  nearly  as  much  common  law  business  as  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench;  and  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas,  which  used  to  be  the  exclusive  pre- 
serve of  sergeants-at-iaw,  has  been  opened  to  the 
whole  bar.  All  these  changes  have  tended  to  sub- 
divide professional  business  among  a  greater  num- 
ber of  individuals ;  although  the  aggregate  quan- 
tity has  doubtless  been  augmented  from  tlie  increaa^ 
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lag  wealth  and  population  of  the  community.  The 
County  Courts  are  operating  powerfully  in  the 
same  direction »  by  opening  a  host  of  attractive  tri- 
bunals,  with  provincial  bars  in  costume — wig  and 
gown,  like  their  elders — to  plead  before  them.  In 
additio^  to  the  wider  diffusion  of  legal  employment, 
there  has  been  a  diminution  in  some  descriptions 
from  improvement  in  the  poor-laws,  lessening  the 
amount  of  settlement  and  bastardy  litigation,  and 
from  the  numerous  orders  of  the  judges  to  shorten 
pleadings,  and  allow  more  applications  to  be  made 
to  them  at  chambers,  instead  of  by  motions  of  course 
in  open  court — to  the  profit  of  junior  counsel. 

However,  let  us  see  what  are  the  present  emolu- 
ments of  the  bar :  they  are  not  to  be  despised,  though 
they  do  not  so  frequently  amount  to  the  nettings  of 
17,000/.  or  close  on  30,000/.  a  year,  as  in  the  palmy 
days  of  Sugden,  Romilly,  Scarlett,  and  Camp- 
bell, the  last  of  whom  is  considered  to  have  realized 
as  much  as  any  one  except  his  father-in-law,  though 
Sir  John  never  told  how  much  he  yearly  shovelled 
into  his  banker *s.  Examples  of  such  inordinate 
gains,  it  is  probable,  must  now  be  sought  only 
among  the  law-  advisers  of  the  crown;  and  in 
courtesy  we  are  bound  first  to  notice  her  majesty's 
attorney-general,  who,  as  leader  of  the  i>ar,  is 
cock  of  the  walk. 

Officially  the  attorney-general  has  no  salary ;  he 
has  only  fees — which  in  strict  etiguette  ought  not 
to  Ke  mentioned,  but  as  Sir  John  Jervis  has  talked 
about  them  it  may  be  allowable.  '  "  The  fee,''  says 
he,  "  upon  a  special  retainer,  has  been  uniformly 
a  fee  of  three  hundred  guineas,"  and  the  client  is 
besides  expected  to  take  the  counsel  free  of  expense 
to  the  place  of  performance.  This  is  the  special 
retainer,  distinct  from  the  additional  and  larger 
fee  marked  upon  the  brief.  *'  Some  of  my  friends," 
says  Sir  John,  '*  having  an  undeserved  confidence  in 
my  exertions,  give  me  three  or  four  or  five  hundred 
guineas,  and  have  not  been  dissatisfied  with  doing 
■o.'*    He  was  next  questioned — 

"  Can  you  state  to  the  committee  the  average 
official  income  of  the  attorney-general,  which  he 
obtains  by  virtue  of  his  office,  as  distinguished 
ifrom  any  private  practice  which  he  may  have?" 
Answer — ^*The  income  which  I  have  received, 
strictly  official,  on  the  average  of  the  years  1847, 
1848,  and  1849,  is  somewhat  above  ten  thousand  a 
year.  But  that  must  not  be  taken  as  a  pure  gain 
to  the  law-officer  of  the  crown ;  for,  on  becoming 
attorney-general,  I  necessarily  gave  up,  as  my 
predecessor  had  done,  the  whole  of  the  common 
juries,  and  the  business  depending  upon  those  and 
Tarious  other  matters,  which  amounted  to  a  very 
considerable  sum  in  his  case,  and  in  my  case  they 
amounted  to  a  considerable  sum." 

But  this  is  not  making  quite  a  clean  breast  of  it. 
Sir  John  mentions  his  losses,  not  his  gains,  by  be- 
coming attorney-general ;  he  states  the  sacrifice 
of  low  practice  he  made,  but  not  the  high  practice 
he  acquired  in  virtue  of  his  office.  The  private  in- 
come of  the  attorney-general,  from  this  and  all 
other  sources,  it  would  perhaps  be  unbecoming  to 
speculate  upon  ;  but  in  another  place,  (Evidence,  p. 
178,)  Sir  John  Jervis  informed  the  committee, 
that,  in  his  opinion,  there  were  five  counsel,  in- 
cluding himself  and  the  solicitor-general,  who 
were  making  more  than  11,000/.  a  year;  eight 
counsel  who  each  make  8000/.  a  year ;  and  twenty- 
Ihree  or  twenty-four,  including  the  first  class,  who 
earned  more  tfian  5000/.  a  year  each.  Sir  John's 
income  of  upwards  of  11,000/.  in  the  first  class  was 
fd  course  from  his  private  practice ;  making,  with 


his  official  emoluments,  an  aggregate  revenue  of 
above  21,000/.  per  annum. 

If  this  deduction  is  correct — and  from  the  evi- 
dence it  seems  strictly  so— it  may  be  safely  af- 
firmed that  there  is  nothing  like  it  out  of  the 
church,  nor  perhaps  within  its  sacred  precincts; 
and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  famous  Livro 
Rouge  of  M.  Necker  contained  any  inscription  of 
the  receipts  of  courtier,  courtesan,  or  farmer-gen- 
eral, so  extraordinary  as  to  match  the  yearly  gains 
of  the  queen's  official,  in  an  office  which  all  sorts 
of  people — Thurlow,  Gibbs,  Shepherd,  Gififor4» 
and  what  not — ^have  filled  and  may  fill  again. 

It  is  possible  that  there  may  have  been  uninten- 
tionally a  little  exceeding  in  the  statement  of  Sir 
John  Jervis:  knowing  that  his  testimony  was 
meant  to  be  considered  with  the  intent  of  a  future 
arrangement  of  judicial  pay,  he  may  have  been  so 
carri^  away  by  a  zeal  natural  in  his  situation,  and 
absorbed  in  the  future  interests  of  the  profession,  as 
to  be  unmindful  of  what  was  personal  to  himself, 
so  that  he  only  preserved  unimpaired  for  others 
the  inheritance;  or  possibly  he  may  have  had  a 
presentiment  that  he  himself  might  one  day  be  a 
judge,  and  such  in  truth  he  became  within  about  a 
month  after  his  appearance  before  the  committee. 

Whatever  there  may  be  in  these  conjectures,  his 
statement  of  juris-consuU  affluence  does  not  exactly 
coincide  with  that  of  Mr.  Charles  Le  Blanc,  the 
well-informed  solicitor  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  Mr.  Ls 
Blanc  was  not  sure,  but  he  thought  there  was  no 
one  at  the  bar  who  now  makes  11,000/.  a  year. 

**  I  think,"  says  he,  *'  there  may  be  a  few  who 
make  perhaps  7000/.  a  year,  and  a  few  who  make 
5000/. ;  but  I  should  say  that  there  were  only  a  few 
who  make  either  11,000/.  or  7000/.  or  5000/. ;  that 
is  my  own  impression.  I  think  that  if  the  com- 
mittee will  bear  in  mind  the  length  of  the  vacation 
during  the  year,  and  deduct  also  the  Sundays  and 
a  few  other  holidays,  they  will  find  that  it  must  bo 
very  difficult  indeed  for  a  man  to  make  anything 
like  the  income  that  many  of  the  public  have  con- 
ceived from  time  to  time  that  the  members  of  the 
bar  have  made.  Of  course  there  have  been  oppor* 
tunities,  but  I  do  not  think  such  opportunities  now 
exist,  of  men  getting  1000,  or  even  2000  or  3000 
guineas  at  a  time :  but  I  do  not  know  of  any  such 
case  of  late  years.  I  believe  that  sometimes  on 
the  Northern  Circuit  barristers  have  been  taken 
from  town,  and  have  been  paid  a  fee  of  500  or  1000 
guineas ;  I  am  sure  that  those  large  fees  are  sel- 
dom paid  now-a-days." — Evidence,  p.  168. 

According  to  Mr.  Le  Blanc,  if  Uie  stars  be  ex- 
cluded, and  the  rank  and  file  of  the  bar  be  taken, 
consisting  of  those  who  are  so  far  established  as 
regularly  to  go  the  circuit,  their  earnings  are  very 
small.  ''I  should  think,"  says  he,  **very  few 
hundreds."  These  form  a  very  large  majority  of 
the  bar.  Nothing  is  so  precarious  as  the  incomes 
of  barristers.  They  practise  for  years — may  be 
barristers  of  seven  years'  standing — ^and  not  be  able 
to  clear  their  expenses.  Of  those  who  were  first 
appointed  Revising  Barristers,  and  who  were  paid 
five  guineas  a  day  exclusive  of  their  expenses,  it 
was  considered,  says  the  authority  just  quoted,  that 
previously  they  had  not  been  making  *^  the  rent  of 
their  chambers."  They  were  ofien  selected  hy 
the  senior  judge  of  the  circuit  on  the  score  of  pov- 
erty from  insi^cient  practice.  Allusion  to  these 
daiit  shades  the  aCttomey-general  carefully  shunned  ; 
upon  the  princely  honorariums  and  great  gains  of 
the  elect  he  was  voluble  and  grand,  but  no  inge> 
ouity  of  the  conunittee  could  extort  firom  him  an 
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approximate  guess  either  as  to  the  increased  num- 
ber or  small  pay  of  the  preponderating  mass  of  his 
brethren. 

Sir  James  Parke,  a  baron  of  the  exchequer,  how- 
ever, was  quite  agreed  that  few  leaders  receive  so 
much  as  they  used  to  do.    In  his  opinion,  no  ap- 

Erehension  need  be  felt  that  suitable  men  for  the 
ench  may  not  be  obtained  at  present  salaries, 
{Evidence,  190,)  or  perhaps  at  a  lower  rate, — 
4000/.  a  year,  which  was  their  salary  in  1825,  in 
lieu  of  5000/.  Besides  the  distinction  and  comfort 
secured  to  them  already  mentioned.  Sir  James 
Parke  allows  that  they  have  the  further  alleviation 
of  any  pressure  of  duty  in  term  or  on  the  circuits 
of  full  three  months  of  holiday  out  of  the  twelve. 
The  average  earnings  of  the  class  from  which  the 
puisn^  judges  are  mostly  taken,  and  which  does 
not  include  the  topping  practitioners,  usually  polit- 
ical aspirants,  do  not,  in  the  estimate  of  another 
Qompetent  witness,  exceed  3000/.  per  annum ;  to 
them,  of  course,  elevation  to  the  bench  is  a  pecuni- 
ary acquisition. 

in  truth,  there  are  scarcely  any  examples  of  re- 
fusals in  our  day ;  however  much  an  advocate  may 
be  earning,  he  is  always  ready  to  retreat  into  the 
quiet  haven  of  the  judiciary.  Sir  Edward  Sugden, 
indeed,  says,  that  in  no  part  of  his  career  would 
the  salary  of  a  vice-chancellor  have  tempted  him. 
Sir.  Edward  is  an  eminent  lawyer,  but,  we  believe, 
he  took  the  first  offer  that  was  niade  to  him,  and 
though  making  16,000/.  a  year  in  equity  practice, 
became  chancellor  in  Ireland  for  8000/. — and  a 
▼ery  good  lord  chancellor  he  made.  Sir  James 
Scarlett,  whose  income  was  still  larger,  and  close* 
upon  20,000/.,  gave  it  up  to  be  lord  chief  baron 
with  7000/.  a  year.  A  puisn^  judgeship  Sir  Rob- 
ert Rolfe  accepted  when  he  was  solicitor-general, 
with  a  productive  business  in  virtue  of  his  office, 
exclusive  of  private  practice.  Lord  Lyndhurst, 
with  all  his  surpassing  accomplishments  and  pres- 
tige, became  master  of  the  rolls  at  7000/.  a  year, 
rather  than  continue  to  depend  on  his  greater  but 
more  precarious  income  as  advocate.  For  a  mere 
snatch  at  the  Irish  chancellorship.  Lord  Campbell 
abandoned  his  very  profitable  pursuits.  Is  there 
not,  too,  the  example  of  the  late  attorney-general. 
Sir  John  Jervis,  to  whom  reference  has  been  so 
frequently  made-— did  he  not,  though  wallowing  in 
luscious  fees,  forego  them  all  to  leap  at  once,  when 
an  opening  offered,  into  the  chief  justiceship  of  the 
Common  rleas? 

But  really  the  difficulty  is  not  in  finding  fit  men 
to  be  judges,  or  adequate  salaries  to  remunerate 
them,  but  to  discover  the  most  fit.  Now  there  are 
only  two  classes  of  advocates  from  whom  the 
benches  can  be  replenished^-either  the  class  of 
clever  men,  remarkable  for  fluency  of  speech, 
quickness  at  technicalities,  readiness  of  retort, 
and  a  tact  for  holding  fast  both  the  ear  of  the 
court  and  the  jury ;  or  a  second  class,  not  so  popu- 
larly gifted,  but  eminent  for  learning,  acuteness, 
and  gravity  of  intellect,  high  integrity,  and  neat 
knowledge  of  the  law,  of  human  nature,  and  the 
general  principles  of  jurisprudence.  The  former, 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons,  mostly  battle 
for  the  capital  prizes — ^the  great  seal,  the  rolls,  or 
a  chief  iustioeship ;  the  latter,  not  usually  so  well 
qualified  for  a  political  career,  seldom  rise  higher 
than  the  puisne  judgeships.  But  which,  it  inay  be 
asked,  is  the  most  fit  and  deserving  of  the  highest 
judicial  appointments  1 

Experience  throws  light  on  the  question.  No 
two  advocates  were  more  eminent  at  the  bar  than 


Lord  Erskino  and  Lord  Abinger;  but  can  it  be 
said  that  they  were  not  less  eminent  as  judges! 
Of  Lord  Erskine  no  diversity  of  opinion  can  exist ; 
it  was  his  extreme  urbanity  towards  those  around 
him  that  alone,  while  he  was  lord  chancellor, 
averted  the  exposure  of  his  judicial  incompetence. 
Sir  John  Jervis  has  vouchsafed  a  good  word  for 
Lord  Abinger,  but  not  many  will  be  found  to 
second  his  appreciation.  The  new  Lord  Truro, 
who  by  some  mysterious  influence  and  for  some 
recondite  purpose  has  been  unexpectedly  pushed 
into  the  highest  place,  was  a  great  practitioner, 
but  has  ms^e  no  great  figure  on  the  bench,  and 
was  notoriously  indebted  in  the  Common  Pleas,  for 
the  little  activity  he  displayed  there,  to  the  gifted 
individual  who  sat  next  him. 

Examples  are  superfluous :  the  case  is  self-evi- 
dent, and  needs  no  elucidation.  The  intellectual 
qualities  that  make  the  great  advocate  and  the 
great  judge  are  as  dissimilar  as  those  which  make 
the  poet  or  philosopher,  or  which  distinguish  the 
massive  faculties  of  a  Humboldt  or  Herschel  from 
the  smart  essayist  in  ephemeral  literature.  And 
the  distinction  is  important.  By  infringing  the 
rule  which,  agreeably  to  routine  promotions,  makes 
the  chief  legal  prizes  the  reward  of  successful 
political  partisanship,  two  advantages  would  be 
gained:  first,  in  improving  the  style  of  forensic 
eloquence,  by  showing  that  more  sterling  qualities 
than  clap-trap  appeals  to  vulgar  minds  were  essen- 
tial to  future  judicial  honors ;  next,  in  removing 
the  chief  obstacle  that  has  constantly  stood  in  the 
way  or  marred  the  progress  of  law  reform,  from 
having  elevated  to  the  highest  and  most  influential 

Citions,  men  who  have  chiefly  sought  them  from 
L  of  power  or  meaner  impulse. 


From  the  Specutor. 
DIPLOMATIC   AND   CONSULAR    EXPENDITURE. 

The  salaries  committee  laid  close  siege  to,  if  it 
has  not  stormed,  the  strong  holds  of  political 
administration.  The  treasury,  which  was  first  as^ 
sailed,  was  pertinaciously  defended  by  veteran  chiefs, 
perfectly  agreed  in  tactical  combinations,  and  famil- 
iar with  the  weak  and  strong  points  of  their  position. 
In  the  assault  on  the  diplomatic  service,  resistance 
might  naturally  be  expected  to  be  desperate,  from 
the  renown  of  its  principal  defender,  famous  above 
all  his  compeers  for  hardihood  and  resource.  From 
the  changenil  vicissitudes  of  an  adventurous  career, 
perfect  mastery  of  all  engineering  arts,  and  an  un- 
dismayed front  in  the  roost  trying  emergencies,  the 
foreign  secretary  may  be  esteemed,  far  more  truly 
than  Lord  Plunket,  the  modem  Hannibal  of  politics. 
But,  despite  of  unequalled  gifts,  he  has  oome  off 
only  second  best  in  his  conflict  with  the  burgesses 
of  the  committee ;  and  the  conditions  granted  him 
are  more  severe  than  to  any  of  his  companions  in 
arms. 

Both  the  staff  and  the  pay  of  diplomacy  have 
been  unsparingly  dealt  with.  Upon  the  bare  facta 
and  showing  of  the  service  it  could  not  be  other- 
wise resolved.  In  tlie  existing  eclipse  or  decadence 
of  the  old  European  dynasties,  why  keep  up,  any- 
where, at  full  cost,  their  tinsel  represenutives? 
Austria,  the  most  impassable  of  the  feudal  monar 
chies,  has  ffiven  way,  and  for  an  expensive  embassy 
in  England  has  substituted  a  mission.  Russia  had 
preceded  her  in  the  same  economical  course,  and 
reduced  all  her  embassies  to  missions.  It  is  needlesa 
to  remark  that  the  United  States  of  America  have 
no  royal  fbc-similea  anywhere.    Red  books  and 
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ooart  calenders  may  still  keep  stereotyped  titles  and 
imposing  denominations ;  but  the  heat  of  the  sea- 
son has  permeated  all,  and  the  reality  is  different. 

Encoaraged  by  the  pervading  example^  the  com- 
mittee have  recommended  that  the  embassies  at 
Paris  and  Constantinople,  which,  together  with  ex- 
tras, cost  fully  25,000/.  a  year,  should  be  converted 
into  missions.  They  further  suggest  that  no  diplo- 
matic salary  shall  exceed  5000/.  exclusive  of  an 
allowance  for  residence.  This  is  a  most  reasonable 
curtailment ;  for  it  is  quite  monstrous,  not  to  say 
extremely  invidious,  to  allow  such  lavish  incomes 
to  our  ministers  abroad  as  enable  them  to  outshine 
the  richest  individuals  of  the  states  to  which  they 
are  accredited,  and  to  give  ''  better  dinners,"  as 
Sir  Richard  Pakenham  admits  he  did  at  Washing- 
ton, than  the  first  magistrate  of  the  country.  The 
Italian  missions  they  propose  to  be  consolidated ; 
and  a  central  mission  established  in  Germany,  in 
lieu  of  the  numerous  petty  missions  at  Dresden, 
Hanover,  Stutgardt,  Munich,  and  Frankfort. 

Alarming  inroads  these  into  the  luxuriant  pas- 
turage of  the  foreign  secretary!  but  he  had  no 
defence.  With  all  his  strategy,  he  was  driven  from 
pillar  to  post,  and  lefl  without  a  leg  to  stand  on. 
His  favorite  position,  that  a  large  salary  is  essen- 
tial to  the  success  of  a  British  minister,  by  enabling 
him  to  keep  a  good  table,  was  entirely  turned. 
Costly  dinners  given  by  Mr.  Bancroft  or  Mr.  Law- 
rence, in  London,  he  allowed  would  add  nothing  to 
their  importance  with  him  at  the  foreign  office; 
bat  it  was  hardly  creditable  if  not  uncharitable  in 
him  to  allege  that  they  tell  at  Washington — that 
5000/.  a  year,  which  is  the  salary  of  the  American 
President,  is  useful  in  social  intercourse  both  with 
the  members  of  the  government  and  the  members 
of  Congress.  The  Americans,  it  was  not  denied, 
are  mostly  successful  in  diplomacy,  though  unpro- 
Tided  with  the  means  of  sumptuous  entertainments. 
Deamess  of  living  was  sometimes  relied  upon  as  a 
plea  for  large  allowances;  Naples,  however,  is 
notoriously  a  very  cheap  place ;  but  it  is  not  cheap, 
we  find,  to  a  minister — *^  a  great  number  of  Eng- 
lish residents  live  there  in  winter."  The  political 
importance  of  a  state  was  alleged ;  why,  then,  it 
was  rejoined,  '*  a  small  salary  for  Berne,  and  a 
larger  one  for  Hanover?"  Surely  the  Swiss  re- 
public is  of  greater  importance  than  a  petty 
German  kingdom.  Ah !  but  there  are  *'  no  sea- 
ports in  Switzerland,"  and  there  is  a  king  in 
Hanover.  The  predominance  of  the  democratic 
element  in  governments,  by  which  public  opinion 
is  made  influential,  was  pleaded  for  lavishness  in 
America,  but  what,  then,  of  Turkey  ?  Our  embassy 
at  Constantinople  costs  7000/.  a  year,  where  public 
opinion  has  little  or  no  weight,  and  need  neither 
be  bought  nor  influenced. 

Somewhat  annoyed,  it  would  seem,  by  these 
irreconcilabilities.  Lord  Palmerston  cut  short  in- 
terrogation by  generalities ;  affirming  that,  in  sala- 
ries, ^*  anything  like  arithmetical  measurement  is 
out  of  the  question  ;"  and  that  absolute  necessaries 
might  be  cheslp  at  Lisbon  or  elsewhere,  but  to 
'*  live  in  a  decent  way,  according  to  English  no- 
tions, of  course  is  always  attended  with  expense." 
But  the  foundation  of  the  superstructure  is  bad  and 
untenable.  To  suppose  that  the  poor  bribe  of  a 
dinner  can  influence  state  affairs,  is  discreditable  to 
all  parties,  and  unworthy  of  countenance.  Besides, 
if  their  excellencies  be  freely  regaled  over  night, 
they  may  think  next  morning,  and  with  a  bitterness 
aggravated  by  previous  indulgence.  Sir  George 
Sieymoar,  who  is  a  diplomatist   of   thirty-three 


years*  standing,  is  quite  in  accord  with  his  lord- 
ship ;  he  sinks  entirely  the  meanness  of  the  thing, 
and  its  sequences,  and  is  most  decidedly  in  favor 
of  treating.  "  I  consider,"  says  he,  "  that  giving 
dinners  is  an  essential  part  of  diplomacy  ;  1  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  so.  I  have  no  idea  of  a 
man  being  a  good  diplomatist  who  does  not  give 
good  dinners."  (Minides,  2261,)  It  smacks  strongly 
of  the  old  school  of  the  roast  beef  of  Old  England ; 
nothing  like  it  for  getting  an  opinion  or  a  vote. 

A  comparative  statement  of  the  diplomatic  ex- 
penses of  England  with  those  of  other  countries 
would  have  been  instructive ;  but  from  Lord  Pal- 
merston's  representation,  it  appears  to  be  not  easy 
to  compass. 

Mr,  Bright — "  Can  you  inform  the  committee 
what  salaries  any  of  the  ambassadors  of  the  other 
European  powers  have  at  Paris  ;  for  instance,  the 
Russian,  the  Prussian,  or  the  Austrian  ambassa- 
dor?"— **  Foreign  governments  are  not  very  fond  of 
telting  you  what  they  allow  ;  but  I  believe  the  French 
diplomatists,  before  the  late  revolution,  received 
very  much  the  same  salaries  at  the  different  courts 
as  our  ministers  and  ambassadors  did  ;  and  I  believe 
that  in  important  places  the  Russians  are  paid  much 
about  the  same." 

"  Are  you  at  all  aware  what  is  the  salary  of  the 
United  States'  ambassador  at  Paris?" — **  No,  I  am 
not.  The  United  States'  minister  here,  I  suppose^ 
is  paid  about  the  same  as  the  minister  at  Paris. 
The  salary  of  the  United  States  minister  in  London 
is  2000/.  with  2000/.  for  outfit;  and  the  result  is, 
that,  unless  the  minister  has  a  private  fortune  of  his 
own,  he  seldom  stays  much  above  two  years.  1 
might  say  that  I  do  not  think  that  the  practice  of 
the  United  States  in  regard  to  their  diplomatic 
scale  is  applicable  to  this  country,  or  to  any  other 
European  country.  The  position  of  the  United 
States  renders  their  European  diplomacy  a  matter 
to  them  of  very  secondary  importance.  They  are 
separated  from  Europe  by  the  Atlantic ;  they  have 
no  direct  interest  in  most  of  the  things  that  pass  in 
Europe,  and  the  chief  thing  that  they  want  i^in- 
formation,** 

It  might  be  imagined  that  information  is  the  only 
legitimate  end  of  the  diplomacy  of  any  state.  Pass- 
ing this  point,  the  reserve  of  foreign  governments 
on  their  expenditure  in  this  line  is  more  significant 
than  the  foreign  secretary  explains.  It  does  some- 
how happen  that  stinginess  is  so  universally  odious 
that  a  prudent  economist  can  hardly  keep  counte- 
nance ;  if  individuals  are  liberal,  even  to  profusion^ 
they  blazon  it  without  scruple,  and  the  same  feeling 
seems  to  influence  governments.  If  the  allowances 
abroad  would  have  borne  comparison  with  our  own, 
Lord  Palmerston,  it  may  be  suspected,  would  have 
had  no  difficulty  in  making  the  discovery ;  it  is  the 
contrast  that  has  made  foreign  states  shy  ;  indeed, 
it  has  always  been  understood  that  the  extravagance 
of  British  embassies  embarrassed  them,  from  the 
unfavorable  position  in  which  it  placed  their  own 
ministers,  and  that  they  have  actually  remonstrated 
against  it. 

Profuse  as  the  allowances  of  England  are  to  her 
diplomatists,  they  do  not,  as  before  remarked,  suf- 
fice ;  jand,  were  they  doubled  or  quadrupled,  the 
result,  it  is  likely,  would  be  the  same.  It  is  not 
largeness  so  much  as  stint  that  equalizes  expendi- 
ture with  pay.  With  100,000/.  in  lieu  of  10,000/. 
a  year  to  the  Paris  embassy,  it  might  be  easily  all 
dined  out ;  and  that,  probably,  without  increasing 
the  variety,  though  the  number  of  invitations  might 
be  augmented.    In  this  respect  a  line  is  drawn— 
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the  American  minister  knows  no  disparities  among 
his  countrymen ;  all  are  eligible ;  but  the  English 
minister  entertains  abroad  only  his  own  circle  at 
home.  Of  course,  if  he  is  a  nobleman  plebeians  are 
not  admissible.  This  at  least  is  Lord  Falmerston's 
Tersion  of  diplomatic  etiquette — 

••  As  a  large  portion  of  the  English  travellers 
are  persons  who  travel  for  business  purposes,  is 
there  not  a  large  portion  of  them  who  never  expect 
to  be  invited  to  the  embassy  at  Paris?** — "  Afany 
of  them  may  be  invited  to  the  balls  at  the  embassy, 
but  they  do  not  expect  to  be  dined  unless  they  are 
personally  known  to  the  ambassador;  those  who 
are  not  personally  known  to  the  ambassador  cannot 
reasonably  expect  that  he  should  ask  them  to  din- 


ner. 


There  is  only  Malthus'  fare  for  them ;  they  may 
come  to  the  ball  and  sport  a  toe,  but  no  plate  is 
laid  for  them  at  the  palatial  residence,  which  cost 
36,000/.  in  building,  and  unknown  sums  in  keeping 
in  repair. 

Leaving  salaries,  it  is  fit  to  advert  to  the  duties 
they  compensate.  They  certainly  appear  on  the 
first  view  onerous,  and  lately  to  have  greatly  in- 
creased. According  to  Sir  George  Seymour's 
Btatement,  they  are  oppressive.  Upon  being  asked 
to  give  some  idea  of  the  routine  duties  of  an  embas- 
8y,  such  as  that  of  Lisbon,  to  which  city  he  was 
accredited,  he  replied,  that  **  they  are  very  multi- 
farious and  laborious ;  lean  safely  say  that  I  worked 
hard  enough  to  injure  my  health."  He  breakfasted 
at  nine,  and,  immediately  after,  *'  set  to  work  and 
wrote  till  two  or  three  o'clock.'*  He  had  night- 
work  too ;  leaving  company  at  ten  o'clock,  and  then 
laboring  at  his  correspondence  till  two  o'clock, 
answering  the  Madeira  consul,  the  Oporto  consul, 
the  consul  in  the  Western  Islands,  and  the  unceas- 
ing inquiries  of  English  merchants.  At  the  foreign 
office,  too,  there  must  needs  be  great  industry  in 
dealing  with  the  innumerable  and  constantly  in- 
coming despatches  from  ambassadors,  their  secre- 
taries and  attaches.     Lord  Palmerston  is  asked — 

**  Upon  the  average,  what  is  the  amount  of  official 
foolscap  which  those  gentlemen  cover  in  the  de- 
spatches to  the  foreign  office  here,  which  come 
twice  a  week :  is  it  considerable  in  amount?" — **  It 
is  considerable,  and  annually  increasing.  I  have 
here  a  statement  of  the  number  of  despatches 
received  and  sent  out  from  the  foreign  office  to  all 
parts  of  the  world  in  different  years ;  in  the  year 
1829,  for  instance,  the  whole  number  was  10,760  ; 
in  the  year  1849,  it  was  30,735." 

The  multiplication  of  transactions,  and  the 
greater  importance  of  events,  with  increased  facili- 
ties and  rapidity  of  communication,  are  the  causes 
assigned  for  this  large  augmentation.  Further 
explanations,  however,  may  be  given.  Official 
despatches  and  the  answers  to  them  may  not  be  so 
Yoluminotis  as  heretofore.  In  private  life  the  penny 
post  has  augmented  enormously  the  amount  of 
correspondence ;  but  it  would  be  erroneous  to  con- 
clude that  the  increase  in  the  quantity  of  foolscap 
used  bas  been  proportionate  to  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  letters.  People  now  send  and  answer 
letters  on  the  instant ;  the  postage  is  not  a  con- 
sideration, and  they  have  no  occasion  to  postpone 
writing  till  matter  enough  accumulate  to  be  worth 
the  outlay  of  a  shilling  or  eighteenpence.  Similar 
causes,  sd  far  as  facilities  of  transit  have  heen 
opened,  have  doubtless  tended  to  augment  the  cor- 
respondence of  the  public  offices ;  but  it  would  be 
a  mistake  to  adopt  Lord  Palmerston's  **  arithmetical 
measure"  of  the  increase  of  despatches  as  the 


measure  of  increased  business  in  the  foreign  depart- 
ment. 

Allowing  increased  activity,  doubts  may  be  en- 
tertained of  a  corresponding  increase  of  remunera- 
tive returns.      In  our  intercourse  abroad  the  co- 
operation of  the  foreign  office  has  not  always  been 
essential  to  successful  negotiations ;  instances  were 
referred  to  by  the  salaries    committee  in  which 
beneficial  arrangements  had  been  consummated  with- 
out any  aid  from  diplomacy.  With  Spain  all  diplo- 
matic intercourse  had  been  suspended  since   the 
retirement  of  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  in  the  spring  of 
1848.     In  the  interval  of  two  years  there  had  been 
no  communication  between  the  foreign  office  and 
the  government  at  Madrid.     But  English  consuls 
continued  to  exercise  their  functions  at  the  Spanish 
ports ;  and,  strange  to  relate,  the  commerce  between 
the  two  countries  has  suffered  no  interruption  or 
detriment ;  it  has,  in  fact,  increased,  especially  with 
Malaga.     Further,  in  the  interval   of  suspended 
diplomatic  relations  we  have  obtained  commercial 
concessions    from    Spain   which   we  had    vainly 
sought  by  political  negotiations  during  the  previous 
twenty  years.   Her  tariff  has  been  relaxed  on  many 
articles  that  England  sends  to  Spain;    and   this 
relaxation  seems  to  have  been  accelerated  by  the 
circumstance  that  we  had  no  ambassador  at  Madrid 
to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  French  government ; 
nor  could  the  popular  prejudices,  in  the  absence  of 
the  English  embassy,  be  so  successfully  appealed 
to  by  Spanish  monopolists,  representing  that  our 
minister  was  only  striving  for  an  alteration  in  pro- 
tective duties  for  the  special  advantage  of  England 
and  the  injury  of  native  industry. 

In  Portugal,  too,  no  reason  exists  for  eonduding 
that  diplomacy  has  worked  favorably  for  English 
commerce ;  at  least  it  has  wholly  failed  in  obtain- 
ing any  relaxation  in  her  tariff,  &c. ;  on  the 
contrary,  Portugese  commerce  has  become  more 
restrictive  than  heretofore.  Sir  George  Seymour 
thinks  matters  would  have  been  worse  without  his 
residence  at  Lisbon  ;  but  this  may  be  doubted  ;  and 
the  Portuguese  ministers  like  Narvaez,  in  Spain, 
might  have  been  better  enabled  to  deal  with  native 
interests  and  prejudices  had  political  relations  been 
suspended  with  Portugal  as  well  as  in  the  adjoin- 
ing kingdom. 

Ambassadors  appear  naturally  obnoxious  to 
suspicion ;  if  they  make  a  move  on  the  chess-board, 
the  ministers  of  other  states  must  needs  meet  it  by 
a  counter-move ;  thus  resistance  is  organized,  and 
the  intercourse  of  nations,  whether  for  commercial 
or  other  objects,  more  likely  to  be  obstructed  than 
facilitated.  Then,  as  to  their  assumed  usefulness 
in  procuring  intelligence  and  watching  over  the 
policy  of  foreign  governments,  their  pretensions  are 
extremely  questionable.  State  ai&irs  have  become 
the  common  property  of  all  classes,  not  the  exclu- 
sive topics  of  patrician  saloons  ;  and  it  is  difficult 
to  conjecture  what  information  diplomatists  can 
transmit,  either  earlier  or  superior  to  that  open  to 
every  one  in  club  or  newsroom.  In  this  the  veteran 
minister,  Sir  George  Seymour,  concurs,  and  owns 
that  '^a  man  must  be  a  very  good  diplomatist  who 
will  outstrip  the  newspapers."  (Evidence j  2374.) 
What  the  journals  do  not  contain,  foreign  ministers 
rarely  communicate ;  of  which  the  once  engrossing 
but  now  forgotten  Spanish  marriage  question  is  an 
example.  Pending  that  Orleans  intrigue,  we  had 
an  ambassador  at  Madrid  and  another  at  Paris,  with 
large  salaries,  good  dinners,  and  all  the  other  as- 
sumed requisite  appliances  for  ferreting  out  intelli- 
gence; but  they  availed  not.     The  match  was 
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arranged  without  the  slightest  foreknowledge  of 
Ix>rd  Palmerston,  and  consummated  in  the  face  of 
all  his  diplomatic  Tidettes. 

The  long  peace  has  nearly  superseded  diplomacy, 
and  rendered  the  political  relations  of  European 
states  of  secondary  concernment.  Commercial 
tariffs,  railway  communications,  new  postal  arrange- 
ments, telegraphic  intercourse,  and  conventions  for 
the  mutual  surrender  of  criminals,  now  form  the 
engrossing  subjects  of  international  interest  and 
negotiation.  For  the  due  management  of  these, 
consulates  seem  the  chief  description  of  foreign 
missions  requisite,  and,  under  an  improved  system, 
likely  to  be  more  apt  for  the  purpose  than  the  pom- 
pous  inanities  of  diplomacy.  It  forms  a  collateral 
branch  of  the  subject,  which  the  committee  only 
incidentally  referied  to,  stronglyrecommending  it 
for  investigation  next  session.  jBnough,  however, 
was  revealed  to  them  to  show  the  urgency  of  future 
and  thorough  inquiry  into  consular  establishments. 
Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  crude  and  inefficient 
than  the  existing  system  as  respects  the  selection 
of  consuls,  their  duties,  occupations,  and  modes  of 
remuneration.  Of  their  qualifications  the  foreign 
secretary,  who  has  the  appointment  of  them,  may 
be  allowed  to  speak — 

''If  I  were  to  form  my  own  estimate  of  the 
qualifications  for  the  office  of  consul  from  the 
estimate  made  by  those  who  apply  for  the  appoint- 
ment, I  should  say  that  every  former  condition  of 
life  is  considered  a  qualification  for  being  a  consul ; 
whether  a  man  has  been  in  private  life  without  any 
employment,  or  whether  he  has  been  a  lawyer,  or 
a  merchant,  or  in  the  army,  or  in  the  navy,  they 
all  consider  that  they  can  fulfil  the  duties." 

Foreigners  many,  or  naval  or  military  officers  on 
half-pay,  they  are  certainly  a  motley  class;  and 
the  appointment  is  worth  seeking ;  some  of  them, 
as  those  to  Egypt,  Algiers,  Venice,  Hamburg, 
Havana,  Manilla,  Tripoli,  and  Tunis,  with  not 
Oppressive  duties,  have  incomes  of  from  1800/.  to 
not  less  than  1000/.  per  annum. 


Enolisr  Settlkrs  in  TBS  West  of  Ireland. — An 
interestiDg  aoconnt  of  the  state  of  the  wild  and  roman- 
tic district  of  Ghilway  and  Mayo,  along  the  western 
coast,  appears  in  the  Cattlebar  Telegraph,  The 
population,  always  very  scanty  in  this  region,  has 
been  greatly  reduced  by  famine,  emigration,  and  in 
some  instances  by  clearances.  But  in  various  places 
there  are  appearances  of  revival  and  good  cultivation, 
wherever  English  setUers  are  located.  "We  were 
told,*'  says  the  writer,  "  that  recently  possession  was 
given,  on  the  part  of  liord  Sligo,  to  an  English  gen- 
tleman, of  a  large  tract  of  country  a  fbw  miles  to  the 
eo3t  of  Delpkij  which  is  about  being  stocked  by  the 
purchaser  with  sheep  and  homed  cattle.  Thousands 
of  acres  in  this  fairy  land  are  capable  of  being  put  in 
use  for  tillage.  We  know  not  if  we  have  been  rightly 
informed,  but  we  were  told  the  purchase-money  was 
only  fivepenoe  per  acre  for  hill  and  lowlands.  In 
other  parts  of  those  extensive  wilds,  especially  in  Con- 
nemara,  English  settlements  have  been  formed,  and 
occasionally  are  to  be  seen  an  hotel,  a  police-barrack, 
neat  cottages,  with  numerous  fields  reclaimed  beneath 
the  towering  hills,  and  fully  cropped  with  oats,  here, 
barley,  and  potatoes.  In  Connemara,  adjacent  to 
Streamstown,  is  an  English  colony  established  by  the 
Messrs.  Eastwood,  and  it  Ib  stated  that "  the  example 
they  have  set  in  reclaiming  wastes  and  raising  crops 
IS  now  on  a  small  scale  emulated  by  the  inhabitants, 
whose  gardens  are  tastefully  laid  out  vrith  peas, 
onions,  potatoes,  &o. ;  whilst  the  people  speak  in  the 


highest  terms  of  the  strangeisi,  for  the  constant  em* 
ployment  and  good  wages  they  afford.**  To  the  west- 
ward, at  Letterfirack,  is  anodier  English  settlement^ 
formed  by  Messrs.  Evans  and  Ellice,  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  where  hundreds  of  people  are  at 
work,  reclaiming  the  wastes  around  the  village.  The 
writer  adds, "  A  mile  or  two  westward  of  Letterfhusk, 
is  another  cluster  of  English  or  Scotch  settlers,  who 
are  now  hard  at  work  in  erecting  large  dwellings  and 
stores.  The  quantity  of  land  recTaimMl  here  is  inored* 
ible,  and  now  under  tillage  and  meadow.  Here  also 
the  gardens,  and  tillage  fields  of  the  natives  show 
great  marks  of  improvement,  arising  from  the  exam^ 
pie  set  by  the  new  comers.**  On  Uie  Mayo  side  oi 
this  i*egion,  it  is  said,  **  the  scene  is  different,  and 
scarcely  a  human  habitation  is  to  be  seen,  where  hun« 
dreds  stood  a  few  short  summers  since.'* 


From  HouMhold  Wordfl. 

TWO  SONNETS, 

Tbe  first  of  the  fi>llowing  Sonnets  was  quoted  some 
years  ago  in  a  newspaper  (the  "  Nation,"  if  we  re^ 
member  rightly),  with  the  following  editorial  note  :— 

Which  of  oar  readers  can  tell  us  the  author  of 
this  Honnet— the  noblest,  we  think,  in  the  English  lan- 
Bfuage?  It  has  the  deep  philosophy  of  Wordsworth, 
la  the  direct  and  nervous  language  of  Milton.  We 
beard  it  recited  some  years  ago  as  Uoleridge's  ;  but  it 
does  not  appear  in* any  edition  we  have  seen  of  his 
collected  works ;  and  though  it  is  unmistakably  of 
the  Lake  school,  neither  is  it  to  be  found  among 
Wordsworth's  or  Soathey's  : — 

THK  OOOn  OUAT  MAN. 

How  seldom,  friend,  a  good  great  man  inherits 

Honor  and  wealth,  with  all  his  worth  and  pains  i 
It  seems  a  story  from  the  world  of  spirits 
When  any  man  obtains  that  which  he  merits. 

Or  any  merits  that  which  he  obtains. 
For  shame,  my  friend,  renounce  this  idle  strain ! 
What  wouldst  thou  have  a  good  great  man  obtain  } 
Wealth,  title,  dignity,  a  golden  chain* 
Or  heap  of  corses  which  his  sword  hath  slain  ? 
Goodness  and  g^reatness  are  not  means,  but  ends. 
Hath  he  not  always  treasut^,  always  friends. 
The  good  great  man  ?   Three  treasures,  love,  and  light, 

And  calm  thoughts,  equable  as  infimt*s  breath  ; 
And  three  &st  friends,  more  sure  than  dav  or  nig1x^«- 

Himself,  his  Maker,  and  the  Angel  Death.* 

The  fbllowing  answer,  (not  as  to  who  wrote  the  sen* 
net,  for  that  is  still  unknown  to  us,)  was  written  in 
1847,  and  is  now  printed  for  the  first  time.  ItB  appli- 
cability to  the  newly-projected  Guild  cf  Literatweg 
and  Art,  will  be  sufficiently  apparent. 

ANSWER. 

I  would  not  have  a  great  good  man  defile 

His  hand  with  grasping,  nor  his  sotil  with  guile, 

Nor  sacrifice,  to  any  outward  things. 

His  inward  splendor  and  his  upward  wings. 

But  also,  would  I  not  behold  him  blind 
To  the  world's  bitterness  and  pinching  facts — 

Far  less,  if  means  of  life  with  a  free  mind 
Be  hi$,  while  penury  his  friend  distracts. 

Oh,  noble  sage,  forget  not,  when  the  hour 

Of  inspifation  ends,  that  for  its  lamp 
To  bum  with  purity  and  constant  power, 

Oil,  and  four  walls,  that  reek  not  with  the  damp. 
Are  needfUl,  that  the  man  with  steady  eye 
May  look  in  his  wife's  fiice  nor  o'er  ms  children  sigli. 

*  The  author  is  Coleridge. 
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negative  epecia]  pleadin^f  of  the  mythologist,  Dr. 
Strauss,  and  in  his  Age  of  the  Apostles,  also,  the 
altogether  similar  proceeding  of  Baur,  Sehwesler, 
and  Zeller,  with  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the 
N.  Testament  Epistles.  As  regards,  howerer,  the 
positive  Christian  speculation  which  has  leaned 
more  or  less  on  the  Hegelian  philosophy,  he  cer- 
tainly carried  his  opposition  too  far,  although  we 
may  well  admire  his  sense  for  the  simple,  sound 
and  natural,  which  often  lay  at  the  bottom  of  it. 
There  was  much,  no  doubt,  to  object  to  in  various 
attempts  of  a  Goschel,  a  Marheineke,  &o.,  to 
unite  ilegel's  philosophy  with  biblical  Christianity 
and  church  orthodoxy,  much  that  was  sickly  and 
felse ;  but  still  the  necessity  of  a  speculative  the- 
ology, aiming  to  satisfy  the  highest  requirements 
of  reason,  lies  deep  in  the  process  of  Protestantisnn^ 
itself,  and  many  of  the  bc»t  and  most  gifted  men 
(think  only,  for  example,  of  Daub,  Dorner,  Rothe) 
have  devoted,  and  still  devote,  their  noblest  powers 
to  this  great  problem,  the  reconciliation  of  reason 
with  revelation,  not  despising  in  such  task  the  help 
of  this  profound  and  comprehensive  thinker,  who 
may  well  be  styled  the  German  Aristotle.  Nean- 
der  had  the  less  cause  to  denounce  root  and  branch 
the  Hegelian  philosophy,  with  all  belonging  to  it 
directly  or  inairectly,  as  he  himself  in  one  most 
weighty  point  fell  in  with  it ;  namely,  in  the  idea 
of  develomnerU,  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  his 
Church  History,  while  it  forms  (though,  indeed,  in 
Tery  different  logico-dialectical  shape)  the  very 
life-blood  of  Hegel's  system.    Thus  decidedly  un- 

J'ust  towards  Hegel  and  his  disciples,  he  allowed 
umself,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  greatly  carried 
away  with  the  sanguine  hopes,  which  were  fixed 
en  the  coming  forward  of  Schelling  in  Berlin  with 
his  ''  positive"  philosophy,  as  it  was  called — hopes 
that  have  been  since  but  very  partially  fulfilled. 
Just  as  little,  finally,  can  we  approve  his  hanh  judg- 
'ment  upon  tlie  revival  of  the  strong  church  tendency, 
by  which  he  brought  dissension  unnecessarily  into 
the  ranks  of  the  friends  of  revelation,  and,  without 
meaning  it,  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Rationalists 
a  welcome  weapon  against  the  cause  of  truth. 
Who  will  deny  that,  especially  in  a  time  so  dis- 
tracted and  unsettled  as  ours,  this  revival  of  the 
symbolical  theology  had  full  right  and  weighty 
reason,  though  we  agree  with  Neander,  of  oourae, 
in  the  view  that  the  present  has  a  for  more  com- 
prehensive task  to  fulfil  than  simply  to  restore 
again  out  and  out  the  church  relations  of  the  16th 
century — a  thing  at  all  events  that  can  never  be 
done.  Neander,  moreover,  could  not  but  know 
that  in  the  most  essential  points  of  faith  he  was 
himself  of  one  mind  with  those  champions  of 
church  orthodoxy,  and  differed  from  them  properly 
only  in  scientific  form  and  range  of  vision.  The 
more  unfair  has  it  appeared  to  us  for  this  reason, 
that  whilst  he  showed  a  certain  toleration  even  to- 
wards Dr.  Strauss  in  his  well-known  judgment  on 
the  prohibition  of  his  infamous  '*  Leben  Jesu,"  he 
should  have  held  himself  almost  entirely  aloof  from 
his  colleague,  Hengsteoberg,  a  man  who  has  borne 
80  much  of  the  reproach  of  Christ,  and  that,  to  the 
deep  grief  of  the  pious  in  Berlin,  he  renounced  at  last 
formally  and  publicly  all  connection  whatever  with 
the  "Evangelical  Church  Journal,*'  on  account 
especially  of  its  undue  severity  towards  the  cher- 
ished memory  of  his  great  friend,  Schleiermacher. 
They  were  men,  indeed,  of  altogether  different  na- 
ture, but  yet  not  more  so  than,  for  instance,  Melano- 
thon  and  Calvin,  who,  notwithstanding,  honored  and 
loved  one  another  aa  brothers. 


At  all  events,  think  of  these  theological  tsnden- 
eies  themselves  as  we  may,  the  manner  and  style 
in  which  Neander  was  accustomed  to  assail  them, 
in  his  evening  circles  particularly,  urged  on  often 
by  flJavishly  devoted  students,  was  by  tio  means 
free  from  morbid  irritation  and  passion  ;  an  infirm- 
ity suited  to  keep  the  admiration  of  his  friends 
from  running  into  actual  man  wonhip. 

The  weakness  of  a  great  and  good  man  goes 
only  to  show  that  the  highest  human  virtue  is 
imperfect,  and  that  we  all  need  merey  and  inter- 
cession. The  fact  was  well  underatood  by  the 
humble  Neander  himself,  who,  in  addressing  his 
pupils  from  his  window,  on  the  last  annivenary  of 
his  birth,  poured  forth  publicly  a  confession  of  bis 
own  sinfiilness  that  moved  every  heart. 

Aside,  however,  from  the  strong  and  invincible 
prejudices  now  mentioned,  it  was  not  easy,  indeed, 
to  detect  in  him  a  single  fault ;  he  presented,  on  the 
contrary,  a  combination  of  the  noblest  qualities  and 
fairest  virtues,  refined  by  the  spirit  of  Christianity, 
such  as  is  rarely  indeed  met  with  in  a  single  man. 
The  leading  features  of  his  character  were  nrnpUd- 
ly,  honeity,  disirUerestednesMf  humility,  love.  Of  the 
plots  and  intrigues,  the  manifold  duplicities  and 
crafty  calculations  of  worldly  men,  he  had  hardly  a 
conoeptioo  even  by  hearsay  ;  his  noble  Nathanael 
spirit  lay  clear  and  open  before  (^od  and  man,  like 
the  simplieity  of  the  dove  itself.  He  gave  his 
confidence  to  everybody,  and  was  thus,  indeed,  often 
enough  deceived.  Great  as  his  theoretic  knowledge 
of  men  was,  he  erred  very  often  in  the  application  of 
it  to  particular  actual  eases,  and  this  from  sheer 
goodness  of  heart  and  childlike  simplicity.  To 
underetand  and  admire  in  its  true  living  force  that 
great  word  of  the  Redeemer,  Except  ye  become  as 
Utile  children  ye  shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  it  was  only  necessary  to  become  acquainted 
with  Neander.  He  was  in  very  truth  a  child  in 
malice,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  a  giant  in  under- 
standing. In  our  whole  life  we  have  never 
met,  among  learned  men,  with  spirits  more  child- 
like and  amiable  than  those  of  Neander  and  the 
pious  naturalist  and  traveller,  G.  H.  von  Sehnbert, 
of  Munich.  And  who  does  not  admire  the  noble 
and  conscientious  regard  for  truth,  which  appeara 
in  all  Neahder*s  scientific  investigations,  not  ex- 
cepting those  even  in  which  his  views,  whether 
right  or  wrong,  were  found  to  deviate  from  the  older 
orthodoxy?  His  disinterestedness  was,  we  may 
well  say,  without  bounds.  He  had,  indeed,  for  his 
own  peraon  externally  few  wants ;  his  clothing  was 
of  the  most  simple  sort ;  his  moderation  in  eating 
and  drinking  reminded  one  of  the  lives  of  the  old 
ascetics,  and  of  St.  Anthony,  who  felt  ashamed  aa 
an  immortal  spirit  of  having  to  use  earthly  food. 
By  reason  of  his  unpractical  nature,  moreover,  and 
his  total  abstraction  from  the  wcnrld,  he  was  indeed 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  value  of  money,  and  had  not 
his  sister  relieved  him  from  taking  care  of  it,  he 
would  no  doubt  have  brought  himself  to  beggary 
over  and  over  again  by  sheer  benevolence.  In  this 
respect,  also,  he  showed  not  a  trace  of  his  Jewish 
descent.  It  is  known  that  the  univeraity  teachera 
in  Germany  receive  a  part  of  their  remuneration 
from  the  students,  who  have  fqr  this  purpose  to  pay 
over  a  fixed  sum  for  every  course  to  the  treasurer. 
To  get  a  remission  of  this  honorarium  from  Nean- 
der was  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world,  and  he  was 
very  often  imposed  on  here  by  those  who  were 
anything  but  poor.  The  Soeiety  for  Sick  Students 
in  Beriin  owed  its  origin  to  him,  and  he  devoted  to 
it  the  whole  profits  of  several  of  his  writings ;  as 
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went  down  to  the  town  on  duty ;  and  after  the  visit 
of  a  tailor,  who  eame  to  try  on  me  a  staff  uni- 
form—«  distinction,  I  afterwards  learned,  owing 
to  the  abundance  of  this  class  of  costume,  and  not 
to  any  claims  I  could  prefer  to  the  rank — I  was 
perfectly  free  to  stroll  about  where  I  pleased,  un- 
molested, and,  no  small  blessing,  unquestioned. 

On  following  along  the  walls  for  some  distance, 
I  came  to  a  part  where  a  succession  of  deep  ra- 
vines opened  at  the  foot  of  the  bastions,  conduct- 
ing, by  many  a  tortuous  and  rocky  glen,  to  the 
Apennines.  The  sides  of  these  gorges  were  doi- 
ted here  and  there  with  wild  hollies  and  fig  trees, 
stunted  and  ill-thriTcn,  as  the  nature  of  the  soil 
might  imply.  Still,  for  the  sake  of  the  few  ber^ 
ries,  or  the  sapless  fruit  they  bore,  the  soldiers 
of  the  garrison  were  accustomed  to  creep  out  from 
the  embrasures,  and  descend  the  steep  clifis,  a 
peril  great  enough  in  itself,  bat  terribly  increased 
by  the  risk  of  exposure  to  the  enemy's  •*  Tirail- 
leurs," as  well  as  the  consequences  such  indisci- 
pline would  bring  down  on  them. 

So  frequent,  however,  had  been  these  infrac- 
tions, that  little  footpaths  were  worn  bare  along 
the  face  of  the  cliff,  traversing  in  many  a  zigzag 
a  surface  that  seemed  like  a  wall.  It  was  almost 
incredible  that  men  would  brave  such  peril  for  so 
little ;  but  famine  had  rendered  them  indifl^rent 
lo  death  ;  and  although  debility  exhibited  itself 
in  every  motion  and  gesture,  the  men  would  stand 
unshrinking  and  undismayed  beneath  the  fire  of  a 
battery.  At  one  spot,  near  the  angle  of  a  bastion, 
and  where  some  shelter  from  the  north  winds 
protected  the  place,  a  little  clump  of  orange  trees 
stood,  and  towards  these,  though  fully  a  mile  off, 
many  a  foot-track  led,  showing  how  strong  had 
been  the  temptation  in  that  quarter.  To  reach  it, 
the  precipice  should  be  traversed,  the  gorge  be- 
neath and  a  considerable  ascent  of  the  opposite 
mountain  accomplished,  and  yet  all  these  dangers 
had  been  successfully  encountered,  merely  insti- 
gated by  hunger ! 

High  above  this  very  spot,  at  a  distance  of 
perhaps  eight  hundred  feet,  stood  the  Monte  Faccio 
—the  large  black  and  yellow  banner  of  Austria 
floating  from  its  walls,  as  if  amid  the  clouds.  I 
could  see  the  muzzles  of  the  great  guns  protruding 
from  the  embrasures ;  and  I  could  even  catch 
glances  of  a  tall  bearskin,  as  some  soldier  passed 
or  repassed  behind  the  parapet,  and  I  thought  how 
terrible  would  be  the  attempt  to  storm  such  a 
position.  It  was,  indeed,  true,  that  if  I  had  had  the 
least  conception  of  the  strength  of  the  fort,  I  never 
should  have  dared  to  talk  of  a  coup  de  main. 
Still  I  was  in  a  manner  pledged  to  the  suggestion. 
I  had  perilled  my  life  for  it,  and  few  men  do  as 
much  for  an  opinion ;  for  this  reason  I  resolved, 
eome  what  would,  to  maintain  my  ground,  and 
hold  fast  to  my  conviction.  I  never  could  be 
called  upon  to  plan  the  expedition,  nor  could  it  by 
any  possibility  be  confided  to  my  guidance ;  re- 
sponsibility could  not,  therefore,  attach  to  me. 
All  these  were  strong  arguments,  at  least  quite 
strong  enough  to  decide  a  wavering  judgment. 
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Meditating  on  these  things,  I  strolled  back  to 
my  quarters.  As  I  entered  the  garden,  I  found 
that  several  officers  were  assembled,  among  whom 
was  Colonel  de  fiarre,  the  brother  of  the  general 
of  that  name,  who  afterwards  fell  at  the  Borodino. 
He  was  Chef  d'Bkat  Major  to  Massena,  and  a 
most  distinguished  and  brave  soldier.  Unlike  the 
fashion  of  the  day,  which  made  the  military  man 
affect  the  rough  coarseness  of  a  savage,  seasoning 
his  talk  with  oaths,  and  curses,  and  low  expre*- 
sions,  De  Barre  had  something  of  the  petit  maitrt 
in  his  address,  which  nothing  short  of  his  well- 
proved  courage  would  have  saved  from  ridicule. 
His  voice  was  low  and  soft,  his  smile  perpetual ; 
and  although  well-bred  enough  to  have  been  dig- 
nified and  easy,  a  certain  fidgety  impulse  to  bo 
pleasing  made  him  always  appear  affected  and  un- 
natural. Never  was  there  such  a  contrast  to  his 
chief;  but  indeed  it  was  said  that  to  this  very 
disparity  of  temperament  he  owed  all  the  influence 
he  possessed  over  Massena's  mind. 

I  might  have  been  a  General  of  Division  at  the 
very  least,  to  judge  from  the  courteous  deference 
of  the  salute  with  which  he  approached  me — a 
politeness  the  more  striking,  as  all  the  others 
immediately  fell  back,  to  leave  us  to  converse 
together.  I  was  actually  overcome  with  the 
flattering  terms  in  which  he  addressed  me  on  the 
subject  of  my  escape. 

'*  I  could  scarcely  at  first  credit  the  story,"  said 
he,  **  but  when  they  told  me  that  you  were  a 
'  Ninth  man,'  one  of  the  old  Tapageurs,  I  never 
doubted  it  more.  You  see  what  a  bad  character 
is,  Monsieur  de  Tiernay !"  It  was  the  first  time 
I  had  ever  heard  the  prefix  to  my  name,  and  I 
own  the  sound  was  pleasurable.  *'  I  served  a  few 
months  with  your  corps  myself,  but  I  soon  saw 
there  was  no  chance  of  promotion  among  fellows 
all  more  eager  than  myself  for  distinction.  Well, 
sir,  it  is  precisely  to  this  reputation  I  have  yielded 
my  credit,  and  to  which  General  Massena  is  kind 
enough  to  concede  his  own  confidence.  Your  ad- 
vice is  about  to  be  acted  on.  Mens,  de  Tiernay." 

"  The  coup  de  main  ?  " 

"  A  little  lower,  if  you  please,  my  dear  sir. 
The  expedition  is  to  be  conducted  with  every 
secrecy,  even  from  the  oflicers  of  every  rank 
below  a  command.  Have  the  goodness  to  walk 
along  with  me  this  way.  If  I  understand  General 
Massena  aright,  your  information  conveys  no 
details,  nor  any  particular  suggestions  as  to  the 
attack." 

*'  None  whatever,  sir.  It  was  the  mere  talk  of 
a  gun-room — the  popular  opinion  among  a  set  of 
young  officers." 

**  I  understand,"  said  he,  with  a  bow  and  a- 
smile ;   *'  the  suggestion  of  a  number  of  high- 
minded  and   daring   soldiers,   as  to   what   they 
deemed  practicable." 

"  Precisely,  sir." 

*•  Neither  could  you  collect  from  their  convert 
sation  anything  which  bore  upon  the  number  of 
the  Austrian  advance  guard,  or  their  state  of  prep-~ 
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"  Nothing,  sir.  The  opinion  of  the  English 
was,  I  suspect,  mainly  founded  on  the  great  supe- 
riority of  our  forces  to  the  enemy's  in  all  attacks 
of  this  kind." 

''  Our  '  esprit  Tapageur,*  eh  ?*'  said  he,  laugh- 
ing, and  pinching  my  arm  familiarly,  and  I  joined 
in  the  laugh  with  pleasure.  '*  Well,  Monsieur 
de  Tiernay,  let  us  endeavor  to  sustain  this  good 
impression.     The  attempt  is  to  be  made  to-night. " 

**  To-night !"  exclaimed  I,  in  amazement ;  for 
everything  within  the  city  seemed  tranquil  and 
still. 

"  To-night,  sir ;  and,  by  the  kind  favor  of 
General  Massena,  I  am  to  lead  the  attack ;  the 
reserve,  if  we  are  ever  to  want  it,  being  under  his 
own  command.  It  is  to  be  at  your  own  option  on 
which  staff  you  will  serve.'* 

"  On  yours,  of  course,  sir,"  cried  I  hastily. 
"  A  man  who  stands  unknown  and  un vouched  for 
among  his  comrades,  as  I  do,  has  but  one  way  to 
Tindicate  his  claim  to  credit,  by  partaking  the 
peril  he  counsels." 

'*  There  could  be  no  doubt  either  of  your  judg- 
ment, or  the  sound  reasons  for  it,"  replied  the 
colonel ;  "  the  only  question  was,  whether  you 
might  be  unequal  to  the  fatigue." 

*'  Trust  me,  sir,  you  '11  not  have  to  send  me  to 
rear,"  said  I,  laughing. 

"  Then  you  are  extra  on  my  staff.  Mens,  de 
Tiemay.'» 

As  we  walked  along,  he  proceeded  to  give  me 
the  details  of  our  expedition,  which  was  to  be  on 
a  far  stronger  scale  than  I  anticipated.  Three 
battalions  of  infantry,  with  four  light  batteries, 
and  as  many  squadrons  of  dragoons,  were  to  form 
the  advance. 

*'  We  shall  neither  want  the  artillery,  nor  cav- 
alry, except  to  cover  a  retreat,"  said  he;  ''I 
trust,  if  it  come  to  that,  there  will  not  be  many  of 
us  to  protect ;  but  such  are  the  general^s  orders, 
and  we  have  but  to  obey  them." 

With  the  great  events  of  that  night  on  my 
memory,  it  is  strange  that  I  should  retain  so  accu- 
rately in  my  mind  the  trivial  slnd  slight  circum- 
stances, which  are  as  fresh  before  me  as  if  they 
had  occurred  but  yesterday. 

It  was  about  eleven  o'clock,  of  a  dark  but 
starry  night,  not  a  breath  of  wind  blowing,  that, 
passing  through  a  number  of  gloomy,  narrow 
streets,  I  suddenly  found  myself  in  the  court-yard 
at  the  Balb^  Palace.  A  large  marble  fountain 
was  playing  in  the  centre,  around  which  several 
lamps  were  lighted ;  by  these  I  could  see  that  the 
place  was  crowded  witli  officers,  some  seated  at 
tables  drinking,  some  smoking,  and  others  loung- 
ing up  and  down  in  conversation.  Huge  loaves 
of  black  bread,  and  wicker-covered  flasks  of 
country  wine,  formed  the  entertainment ;  but  even 
these,  to  judge  from  the  zest  of  the  guests,  were  no 
common  delicacies.  At  the  foot  of  a  little  marble 
group,  and  before  a  small  table,  with  a  map  on  it, 
sat  General  Massena  himself,  in  his  gray  over- 
coat, cutting  his  bread  with  a  case-knife,  while  he 
talked  away  to  his  staff. 


'*  These  maps  are  good  for  nothing,  Bressi,'* 
cried  he.  *'  To  look  at  them,  you  'd  say  that 
every  road  was  practicable  for  artillery,  and  every 
river  passable,  and  you  find  afterwards  that  aU 
these  fine  ehaussees  are  by-paths,  and  the  rivulets 
downright  torrents.  Who  knows  the  Chiavari 
roadt" 

''  Giorgio  knows  it  well,  sir,"  said  the  officer 
addressed,  and  who  was  a  young  Piedmontese 
from  Massena's  own  village. 

*'  Ah,  Birbante !"  cried  the  general,  **  are  you 
here  again  ?"  and  he  turned  laughingly  towards  a 
little  bandy-legged  monster,  of  less  than  three  feet 
high,  who,  with  a  cap  stuck  jauntily  on  one  side 
of  his  head,  and  a  wooden  sword  at  his  side, 
stepped  forward  with  all  the  confidence  of  an 
equal.  y 

"  Ay,  here  I  am,"  said  he,  raising  his  hand  to 
his  cap,  soldier  fashion  ;  ^'  there  was  nothing  else 
for  it  but  this  trade,"  and  he  placed  his  hand  on 
the  hilt  of  his  wooden  weapon  ;  "  yon  cut  down 
all  the  mulberries,  and  left  us  no  silk-worms ; 
you  burned  all  the  olives,  and  lefl  us  no  oil ;  you 
trampled  down  our  maize  crops  and  our  vines. 
Per  Baccho!  the  only  thing  left  was  to  turn 
brigand  like  yourself,  and  see  what  would  come 
of  it. 


)> 


*'  Is  he  uQt  cool  to  talk  thus  to  a  general  at  the 
head  of  his  staff?"  said  Massena,  with  an  assumed 
gravity. 

'*  I  knew  you  when  you  wore  a  different  looking 
epaulette  than  that  there,"  said  Giorgio,  "  and 
when  you  carried  one  of  your  father's  meal  sacks 
on  your  shoulder,  instead  of  all  that  bravery." 

*'  Parbleu !  so  he  did,"  cried  Massena,  laugh- 
ing heartily.  "  That  scoundrel  was  always  about 
our  mill,  and,  I  believe,  lived  by  thiering !"  added 
he,  pointing  to  the  dwarf. 

"  Every  one  did  a  little  that  way  in  our  vil- 
lage," said  the  dwarf;  ''but  none  ever  profited 
by  his  education  like  yourself." 

If  the  general  and  some  of  the  younger  officers 
seemed  highly  amused  at  the  fellow's  impudence 
and  effrontery,  some  of  the  others  looked  angry 
and  indignant.  A  few  were  really  well-bom, 
and  could  afford  to  smile  at  these  recognitions ; 
but  many  who  sprang  from  an  origin  even  more 
humble  than  the  general's,  could  not  conceal  their 
angry  indignation  at  the  scene. 

''I  see  that  these  gentlemen  are  impatient  of 
our  vulgar  recollections,"  said  Massena,  with  a 
sardonic  grin ;  ''so  now  to  business,  Giorgio. 
You  know  the  Chiavari  road — ^what  is  it  like?" 

"  Good  enough  to  look  at,  but  mined  in  four 
places." 

The  general  gave  a  significant  glance  at  the 
staff,  and  bade  him  go  on. 

"  The  white  coats  are  strong  in  that  quarter, 
and  have  eight  guns  to  bear  on  the  road,  where  it 
passes  beneath  Monte  Ratt^." 

"  Why,  I  was  told  that  the  pass  was  undefend- 
ed!  "  cried  Massena,  angrily ;  "  that  a  few  skir- 
mishers were  all  that  could  be  seen  near  it." 

"All  that  could  be  seen!  so  they  are;  hot 
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there  are  eight  twelve-poander  guns^in  the  hrush- 
vood,  with  shot  and  shell  enough  to  be  seen,  and 
felt  too." 

Massena  now  turned  to  the  officers  near  him, 
and  conversed  with  them  eagerly  for  some  time. 
The  debated  point  I  subsequently  heard  was  how 
to  make  a  feint  attack  on  the  Chiavari  road,  to 
mask  the  coup  de  main  intended  for  the  Monte 
Faocio.  To  give  the  false  attack  any  color  of 
reality  required  a  larger  force  and  greater  prepa- 
ration than  they  could  afford,  and  this  was  now 
the  great  difficulty.  At  last  it  was  resolved  that 
this  should  be  a  mere  demonstration,  not  to  push 
far  beyond  the  walls,  but,  by  all  the  semblance  of 
a  serious  advance,  to  attract  as  much  attention  as 
possible  from  the  enemy. 

Another  and  a  greater  embarrassment  lay  in 
the  fact  that  the  troops  intended  for  the  coup  de 
main  had  no  other  exit  than  the  gate  which  led 
to  Chiavari ;  so  that  the  two  lines  would  inter- 
sect and  interfere  with  each  other.  Could  we 
even  have  passed  out  our  Tirailleurs  in  advance, 
the  support  could  easily  follow ;  but  the  enemy 
would,  of  course,  notice  the  direction  our  advance 
would  take,  and  our  object  be  immediately  de- 
tected. 

*'Why  not  pass  the  skirmishers  out  by  the 
embrasures,  to  Uie  left  yonder?*'  said  I;  "I  see 
many  a  track  where  men  have  gone  already." 

'*  It  is  steep  as  a  wall,"  cried  one.  ^ 

"  And  there 's  a  breast  of  rock  in  front  that  no 
foot  could  scale." 

'*  You  have  at  least  a  thousand  feet  of  precipice 
above  you,  when  you  reach  the  glen,  if  ever  you 
do  reach  it  alive." 

"  And  this  to  be  done  in  the  darkness  of  a 
night!" 

Such  were  the  discouraging  comments  which 
rattled,  quick  as  musketry,  around  me. 

"The  lieutenant's  right,  nevertheless,"  said 
Giorgio.  "  Half  the  voltigeurs  of  the  garrison 
know  the  path  well  already  ;  and,  as  to  darkness 
— if  there  were  a  moon  you  dared  not  attempt  it." 

**  There 's  some  truth  in  that,"  observed  an  old 
major. 

'*  Could  you  promise  to  guide  them,  Giorgio  ?" 
said  Massena. 

**  Yes,  every  step  of  the  way ;  up  to  the  very 
walls  of  the  fort." 

"  There,  then,"  cried  the  general,  "  one  great 
difficulty  is  got  over  already." 

"  Not  so  fast.  Generate  mio,"  said  the  dwarf; 
**  I  said  that  I  could,  but  I  never  said  that  I  would." 

'*  Not  for  a  liberal  present,  Giorgio  ;  not  if  I 
filled  that  leather  pouch  of  yours  with  five-franc 
pieces,  man?" 

"  I  might  not  live  to  spend  it,  and  I  care  little 
for  my  next  of  kin,"  said  the  dwarf,  dryly. 

"  1  don't  think  that  we  need  his  services,  Gren- 
eral,"  said  I;  "I  saw  the  place  this  evening; 
and,  however  steep  it  seems  from  the  walls,  the 
descent  is  practicable  enough  ;  at  least,  I  am  cer- 
tain that  our  Tirailleurs,  in  the  Black  Forest 
would  never  have  hesitated  about  it.** 


I  little  knew  that  when  I  nttered  this  speech  I 
had  sent  a  shot  into  the  very  heart  of  the  maga- 
zine, the  ruling  passion  of  Massena's  mind  being 
an  almost  insan^  jealousy  of  Moreau's  military 
fame ;  his  famous  campaign  of  Southern  Germany , 
and  his  wonderful  retreat  upon  the  Rhine,  being 
regarded  as  achievements  of  the  highest  order. 

'*  1  've  got  some  of  those  regiments  you  speak 
of,  in  my  brigade  here,  sir,"  said  he,  addressing 
himself  directly  to  me ;  "  and  I  must  own  that  their 
discipline  reflects  but  little  credit  on  the  skill  of 
so  great  an  officer  as  Greneral  Moreau  ;  and,  as  to 
light  troops,  I  fancy  Colonel  de  Vallence  yonder 
would  scarcely  feel  it  a  flattery,  were  you  to  tell 
him  to  take  a  lesson  from  them." 

"  I  have  just  been  speaking  to  Colonel  de  Val- 
lence, General,"  said  Colonel  de  Barre.  "  He 
confirms  everything  Monsieur  de  Tiernay  tells  us 
of  the  practicable  nature  of  these  paths;  his  fellows 
have  tracked  them  at  all  hours,  and  neither  want 
guidance  nor  direction  to  go." 

"  In  that  case  I  may  as  well  offer  my  services," 
said  Giorgio,  tightening  his  belt ;  "  but  I  must 
tell  you  that  it  is  too  late  to  begin  to-night — we 
must  start  immediately  after  nightfall.  It  Will 
take  from  forty  to  fifty  minutes  to  descend  the 
cliff,  a  good  two  hours  to  climb  the  ascent ;  so  that 
you  '11  not  have  much  time  to  spare  before  day- 
break." 

Giorgio's  opinion  was  backed  by  several  oth- 
ers, and  it  was  finally  resolved  upon  that  the 
attempt  should  be  made  on  the  following  evening. 
Meanwhile,  the  dwarf  was  committed  to  the  safe 
custody  of  a  sergeant,  affectedly  to  look  to  his 
proper  care  and  treatment,  but  really  to  guard 
against  any  imprudent  revelations  that  he  might 
make  respecting  the  intended  attack. 

CHAPTER  XXXYI.— GENOA  DURING  THE  8IX0E. 

If  the  natural  perils  of  the  expedition  were  su^ 
ficient  to  suggest  grave  thoughts,  the  sight  of  the 
troops  that  were  to  form  it  was  even  a  stronger 
incentive  to  fear.  I  could  not  believe  my  eyes, 
as  I  watched  the  battalions  which  now  deployed 
before  me.  Always  accustomed,  whatever  the 
hardships  they  were  opposed  to,  to  see  French 
soldiers  light-hearted,  gay,  and  agile,  performing 
their  duties  in  a  spirit  of  sportive  pleasure,  as  if 
soldiering  were  but  fun,  what  was  the  shock  I 
received  at  sight  of  these  care-worn,  down-cast, 
hollow-cheeked  fellows,  dragging  their  legs  wearily 
along,  and  scarcely  seeming  to  hear  the  words  of 
command !  their  clothes,  patched  and  mended, 
sometinaes  too  big,  sometimes  top  little,  showing 
that  they  had  changed  wearers  without  being  al- 
tered ;  their  tattered  shoes,  tied  on  with  strings 
round  the  ankles;  their  very  weapons  dirty  and 
uncared  for ;  they  resembled  rather  a  horde  of 
bandits  than  the  troops  of  the  first  army  of  Europe. 
There  was,  besides,  an  expression  of  stealthy, 
treacherous  ferocity  in  their  faces,  such  as  I  never 
saw  before.  To  this  pitiable  condition  had  they 
been  brought  by  starvation.  Not  alone  the  horses 
had  been  eaten,  but  dogs  and  cats ;  even  the  ver- 
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Oiin  of  the  cellars  and  sewers  was  consumed  as 
food.  Leather  and  skins  were  all  eagerly  de- 
f cured;  and  there  is  but  too  terrible  reason  to 
belicTe  that  human  flesh  itself  was  used  to  prolong 
ibr  a  few  hours  this  existence  of  misery. 

As  they  defiled  into  the  '*  Piazza,"  there 
aeemed  a  kind  of  eflbrt  to  assume  the  port  and 
bearing  of  their  craft ;  and  although  many  stum- 
bled, and  some  actually  fell,  from  weakness,  there 
was  an  evident  attempt  to  put  on  a  military  ap- 
pearance. The  manner  of  the  adjutant,  as  he 
passed  down  the  line,  revealed  at  once  the  exact 
position  of  afllairs.  No  longer  inspecting  every 
little  detail  of  equipment,  criticising  this,  or  re- 
marking on  that,  his  whole  attention  was  given 
to  the  condition  of  the  musket,  whose  lock  he 
closely  scrutinized,  and  then  turned  to  the  cartouch- 
box.  The  ragged  uniforms,  the  uncouth  shakos, 
the  belts  dirty  and  awry,  never  called  forth  a  word 
of  rebuke.  Too  glad,  as  it  seemed,  to  recognize 
even  the  remnants  of  discipline,  he  came  back 
from  his  inspection  apparently  well  satisfied  and 
content. 

"  These  fellows  turn  out  well,"  said  Colonel 
de  Barre,  as  he  looked  along  the  line ;  and  I 
started  to  see  if  the  speech  were  an  unfeeling  jest. 
Far  from  it ;  he  spoke  in  all  seriousness !  Tlie 
terrible  scenes  he  had  for  months  been  witness- 
ing; the  men  dropping  from  hunger  at  their 
posts ;  the  sentries  fainting  as  they  carried  arms, 
and  borne  away  to  hospitals  to  die ;  the  bursts  of 
madness  that  would  now  and  then  break  forth 
from  men  whose  agony  became  unendurable,  had 
so  steeled  him  to  horrors,  that  even  this  poor 
shadow  of  military  display  seemed  orderly  and 
imposing. 

'*  They  are  the  22nd,  colonel,"  replied  the  ad- 
jutant, proudly,  ''  a  corps  that  always  have  main- 
tained their  character,  whether  on  parade  or  under 
fire!" 

'*  Ah  !  the  22nd,  are  they?  They  have  come 
up  from  Ronco,  then?" 

''  Yes,  sir ;  they  were  all  that  General  Soult 
could  spare  us." 

'*  Fine-looking  fellows  they  are,"  said  De  Barre, 
scanning  them  through  his  glass.  *  *  The  third  com- 
pany is  a  little,  a  ?ery  little  to  the  reai^— don't  you 
perceive  it  ? — ^and  the  flank  is  a  thought  or  so  restp 
less  and  unsteady." 

*'  A  sergeant  has  just  been  carried  to  the  rear 
ill,  sir,"  said  a  young  ofiicer,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  The  heat,  I  have  no  doubt ;  a  '  colpo  di  sole,^ 
as  they  tell  us  everything  is,"  said  De  Barre. 
'!  By  the  way,  is  not  this  the  regiment  that  boasts 
the  pretty  vivandiere  ?  What 's  this  her  name 
is?" 

"  Lela,  sir." 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure,  Lela.  I  'm  sure  I  've  heard 
her  toasted  often  enough  at  cafi^s  and  restaurants." 
**  There  she  is,  sir,  yonder,  sitting  on  the  steps 
of  the  fountain ;"  and  the  ofiicer  made  a  sign  with 
his  sword  for  the  girl  to  come  over.  She  made 
an  effort  to  arise  at  the  order ;  but  tottered  back, 
and  would  have  fallen  if  a  soldier  had  not  caught 


her.  Then  suddenly  collecting  her  strength,  she 
arranged  the  folds  of  her  short  scarlet  jupe,  and 
smoothing  down  the  braids  of  her  fair  hair,  came 
forward,  at  that  sliding,  half-skipping  pace  that 
is  the  wont  of  her  craft. 

The  exertion,  and  possibly  the  excitement,  had 
flushed  her  cheek ;  so  that  as  she  came  forward 
her  look  was  brilliantly  handsome ;  but  as  the  col- 
or died  away,  and  a  livid  pallor  spread  over  her 
jaws,  lank  and  drawn  in  by  famine,  her  expres- 
sion was  dreadful.  The  large  eyes,  lustrous  and 
wild-looking,  gleamed  with  the  fire  of  fbver, 
while  her  thin  nostrils  quivered  at  each  respira- 
tion. 

Poor  girl !  even  then,  with  famine  and  fever  eat- 
ing within  her,  the  traits  of  womanly  vanity  still 
survived,  and,  as  she  carried  her  hand  to  her  cap 
in  salute,  she  made  a  faint  attempt  at  a  smile. 

*'  The  22nd  may  indeed  be  proud  of  their  vivan- 
diere," said  De  Barre,  gallantly. 

"  What  hast  in  the  *  tonnelet,'  Lela?"  contin- 
ued he,  tapping  the  little  silver-hooped  barrel  she 
carried  at  her  back. 

"  Ah,  que  vaulez  vousV*  cried  she,  laughing, 
with  a  low,  husky  sound,  the  laugh  of  famine. 

"  I  must  have  a  glass  of  it  to  your  health,  ma 
belle  Lela,  if  it  cost  me  a  crown-piece,"  and  he 
drew  forth  the  coin  as  he  spoke. 

*'  For  such  a  toast  the  liquor  is  quite  good 
enough,"  said  Lela,  drawing  back  at  the  offer  of 
money ;  while  slinging  the  little  cask  in  front,  she 
unhooked  a  small  silver  cup,  and  filled  it  with 
water. 

"No  brandy,  Lela?" 

"  None,  colonel,"  said  she,  shaking  her  head, 
'*  and  if  I  bad,  these  poor  fellows  yonder  woul4 
not  like  it  so  well." 

"  I  understand,"  said  he  significantly,  "  theirs 
is  the  thirst  of  fever." 

A  short,  dry  cough,  and  a  barely  perceptible 
nod  of  the  head,  was  all  her  reply ;  but  their  eyes 
met,  and  any  so  sad  an  expression  as  they  inter- 
changed I  never  beheld !  It  was  a  confession  in 
full  of  all  each  had  seen  of  sorrow,  of  sufifering, 
and  of  death ;  the  terrible  events  three  months 
of  famine  had  revealed,  and  all  the  agonies  of 
pestilence  and  madness. 

''  That  is  delicious  water,  Tiemay,"  said  the 
colonel,  as  he  passed  me  the  cup,  and  thus  trying 
to  get  away  from  the  sad  theme  of  his  thoughts. 

**  I  fetch  it  from  a  well  outside  the  walls  every 
morning,"  said  Lela,  "  ay,  and  within  gunshot  of 
the  Austrian  sentries,  too." 

*'  There 's  coolness  for  you,  Tiemay,"  said  the 
colonel ;  "  think  what  the  22nd  are  made  of  when 
their  vivandiere  dares  to  do  this." 

"  They  '11  not  astonish  Aim,"  said  Lela,  look- 
ing steadily  at  me. 

'*  And  why  not,  ma  belle?"  cried  De  Barre. 

"  He  was  a  Tapageur,  one  of  the  '  Naoghty 
Ninth,'  as  they  called  them." 

'*  How  do  you  know  that,  Lela?  Hare  we 
ever  met  before?"  cried  I,  eagerly. 

"  I  're  seen  yoti,  air,"  said  aha,  slyly,   **  They 
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used  to  call  you  the  oorporal  that  won  the  battle 
of  Kehl.    I  know  my  father  always  Baid  so." 

I  would  have  given  worlds  to  have  interrogated 
her  further ;  so  fascinating  is  selfishness,  that  al- 
ready at  least  a  hundred  questions  were  present- 
ing themselves  to  my  mind.  Who  could  Lela  be  1 
and  who  was  her  father  1  and  what  were  these  re- 
ports about  me  ?  Had  I  really  won  fame  without 
knowing  it  ?  and  did  my  oomradee  indeed  speak 
of  me  with  honor?  All  these  and  many  more 
inquiries  were  pressing  for  utterance,  as  General 
Massena  walked  up  with  his  staff.  The  general 
fully  corroborated  De  Barre's  opinion  of  the 
'*  23nd."  They  were,  as  he  expressed,  a  "  mag- 
nificent body."  **  It  was  a  perfect  pleasure  to 
see  such  troops  under  arms."  '*  Those  fellows 
certainly  exhibited  few  traces  of  a  starved-out 
garrison."  Stich  and  such  like  were  the  jesting 
observations  bandied  from  one  to  the  other,  in  all 
the  earnest  seriousness  of  truth !  What  more 
terrible  evidence  of  the  scenes  they  had  passed 
through,  than  these  convictions !  What  more 
stunning  proof  of  the  condition  to  which  long  suf- 
fering had  reduced  them ! 

'*  Where  is  our  pleasant  friend,  who  talked  to 
us  of  the  Black  Forest  last  night  1" 

'*  Ah,  there  he  is ;  well,  Monsieur  Tiemay,  do 
you  think  General  Moreau*s  people  turned  out 
better  than  that  after  the  retreat  from  Donaues- 
chingen?" 

There  was  no  need  for  any  reply,  since  the 
scornful  burst  of  laughter  of  the  staff  already  gave 
the  answer  he  wanted ;  and  now  he  walked  for- 
ward to  the  centre  of  the  piaxza,  while  the  troops 
proceeded  to  march  past. 

The  band,  a  miserable  group,  reduced  from 
My  to  thirteen  in  number,  struck  up  a  quick  step, 
and  the  troops,  animated  by  the  sounds,  and  more 
still,  perhaps,  by  Massena's  presence,  made  an  ef- 
fort to  step  out  in  quick  time ;  but  the  rocking, 
wavering  motion,  the  clinking  muskets,  and  un- 
certain gait,  were  indescribably  painful  to  a  sol- 
dier's eye.  Their  colonel,  De  Yallence,  however, 
evidently  did  not  regard  them  thus,  for,  as  he 
joined  the  staff,  he  received  the  general's  compli- 
ments with  all  the  good  fiuth  and  composure  in 
the  world. 

The  battalions  were  marched  off  to  barracks, 
and  the  group  of  officers  broke  up  to  repair  to 
their  several  quarters.  It  was  the  hour  of  dinner, 
but  it  had  been  many  a  day  since  that  meal  had 
been  heard  of  amongst  them.  A  stray  C3f6  here 
and  there  was  open  in  the  city,  but  a  cup  of  cofiee, 
without  milk,  and  a  small  roll  of  black  bread,  a 
horrid  compound  of  rye  and  cocoa,  was  all  the 
refreshment  obtainable ;  and  yet,  I  am  bold  to 
aay,  that  a  murmur  or  a  complaint  was  unheard 
against  the  general  or  the  government.  The 
heaviest  reverses,  the  gloomiest  hours  of  ill-for- 
tune, never  extinguished  the  hope  that  Genoa  was 
to  be  relieved  at  last,  and  that  all  we  had  to  do 
was  to  hold  out  for  the  arrival  of  Bonaparte.  To 
the  extent  of  this  conviction  b  to  be  attributed 


the  wide  disparity  between  the  feeling  displayed 
by  the  military  and  the  townsfolk. 

The  latter,  unsustained  by  hope,  without  one 
spark  of  speculation  to  cheer  their  gloomy  dee- 
tiny,  starved,  and  sickened,  and  died  in  masses. 
The  very  requirements  of  discipline  were  useful 
in  averting  the  despondent  vacuity  which  comes 
of  hunger.  Of  the  sanguine  confidence  of  the 
soldiery  in  the  coming  of  their  comrades,  I  was 
to  witness  a  strong  illustration  on  the  very  day  of 
which  I  have  been  speaking. 

It  was  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,'  the 
weather  had  been  heavy  and  overcast,  and  the 
heat  excessive,  so  that  all  who  were  free  from 
duty  had  either  lain  down  to  sleep,  or  were  quietly 
resting  within  doors,  whj9n  a  certain  stir  and  move- 
ment in  the  streets,  a  rare  event  during  the  hours 
of  the  siesta,  drew  many  a  head  to  the  windows. 
The  report  ran,  and  like  wildfire  it  spread  Uirough 
the  city,  that  the  advanced  guard  of  Bonaparte 
had  reached  Ronco  that  morning,  and  were  al- 
ready in  march  on  Genoa!  Although  nobody 
could  trace  this  story  to  any  direct  source,  each 
believed  and  repeated  it ;  the  tale  growing  more 
consistent  and  ^ller  at  every  repetition.  I  need 
not  weary  my  reader  with  all  the  additions  and 
corrections  the  narrative  received,  nor  recount 
how  now  it  was  Moreau  with  the  right  wing  of 
the  army  of  the  Rhine ;  now  it  was  Kellermann's 
brigade ;  now  it  was  Macdonald,  who  had  passeid 
the  Ticino,  and,  last  of  all,  Bonaparte.  The 
controversy  was  often  even  an  angry  one,  when, 
finally,  all  speculation  was  met  by  the  official  re- 
port, that  all  that  was  known  lay  in  the  simple 
fiun  that  heavy  guns  had  been  heard  that  mom-' 
ing,  near  Ronco,  and  as  the  Austrians  held  no 
position  with  artillery  there,  the  firing  must  needs 
be  French.  « 

This  very  bare  announcement  was,  of  course,  a 
great  *'come  down"  for  all  the  circumstantial 
detail  with  which  we  had  been  amusing  ourselves 
and  each  other,  but  yet  it  nourished  hope,  and  the 
hope  that  was  nearest  to  all  our  hearts,  too !  The 
streets  were  soon  filled ;  officers  and  soldiers 
hastily  dressed,  and  with  many  a  fault  of  costume, 
were  all  commingled,  exchanging  opinions,  re- 
solving doubts,  and  even  bandying  congratulations. 
The  starved  and  hungry  faces  were  lighted  up 
with  an  expression  of  savage  glee.  It  was  like 
the  last  flickering  gleam  of  passion  in  men,  whose 
whole  vitality  was  the  energy  of  fever!  The 
heavy  debt  they  owed  tlieir  enemy  was  at  last  to 
be  paid,  and  all  the  insulting  injury  of  a  besieged 
and  famine-stricken  garrison  to  be  avenged.  A 
surging  movement  in  the  crowd  told  that  some 
event  had  occurred ;  it  was  Massena  and  his  staff, 
who  were  proceeding  to  a  watch-tower  in  the  bas- 
tion, from  whence  a  wide  range  of  country  could 
be  seen.  This  was  reassuring.  The  general 
himself  entertained  the  story,  and  here  was  proof 
that  there. was  "  something  in  it."  All  the  pop- 
ulation now  made  for  the  walls ;  every  spot  from 
which  the  view  towards  Ronco  could  be  obtained 
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Iras  speedily  crowded,  every  window  filled,  and 
all  the  house-tope  crammed.  A  dark  mass  of 
inky  cload  covered  the  tops  of  the  Apennines,  and 
even  descended  to  some  distance  down  the  sides. 
With  what  shapes  and  forms  of  military  splendor 
did  our  imaginations  people  the  space  behind  that 
Bomhre  curtain !  What  columns  of  stern  war- 
riors, what  prancing  squadrons,  what  earth-shaking 
masses  of  heayy  artillery !  How  longingly  each 
eye  grew  weary  watching,  waiting  for  the  veil  to 
be  rent,  and  the  glancing  steel  to  be  seen  glisten- 
ing bright  in  the  sun's  rays ! 

As  if  to  torture  our  anxieties,  the  lowering  mass 
grew  darker  and  heavier,  and,  rolling  lazily  adown 
the  mountain,  it  filled  op  the  valley,  wrapping 
earth  and  sky  in  one  murky  mantle. 

"  There,  did  you  hear  that?'*  cried  nne ;  "  that 
was  artillery.'*  , 

A  pause  followed ;  each  ear  was  bent  to  listen, 
and  not  a  word  was  uttered,  for  full  a  minute  or 
more ;  the  immense  host,  as  if  swayed  by  the  one 
impulse,  strained  to  catch  the  sounds,  when  sud- 
denly, from  the  direction  of  the  mountain  top, 
there  came  a  rattling,  crashing  noise,  followed  by 
the  dull,  deep  booming  that  every  soldier's  heart 
responds  to.  What  a  cheer  then  burst  forth! 
Never  did  I  hear — ^never  may  I  hear  such  a  cry  as 
that  was ;  it  was  like  the  wild  yell  of  a  ship- 
wrecked crew,  as  some  distant  sail  hove  in  sight ; 
and  yet,  through  ils  cadence,  there  rang  the  mad 
lust  for  vengeance !  Yes,  in  all  the  agonies  of 
sinking  strength,  with  fever  in  their  hearts,  and 
the  death-sweat  on  their  cheeks,  their  cry  was. 
Blood !  The  puny  shout,  for  such  it  seemed  now, 
was  drowned  in  the  deafening  crash  that  now  was 
heard;  peal  aiWr  peal  shook  the  air,  the  same 
rattling,  peppering  noise  of  musketry  continuing 
through  all, 

That  the  French  were  in  strong  force,  as  well 
as  the  enemy,  there  could  now  be  no  doubt. 
Nothing  but  a  serious  aflUr  and  a  stubborn  resist- 
ance could  warrant  such  a  fire.  It  had  every  sem- 
blance of  an  attack  with  all  arms.  The  roar  of 
the  heavy  guns  made  the  air  vibrate,  and  the  clatter 
of  small  arms  ^as  incessant.  How  each  of  us 
filled  op  the  picture  from  the  impulses  of  his  own 
fancy!  Some  said  that  the  French  were  still 
behind  the  mountain,  and  storming  the  heights  of 
the  Borghetto;  others  thought  that  they  had 
gained  the  summit,  but  not  "  en  force,"  and  were 
only  contesting  their  position  there;  and  a  few 
more  sanguine,  of  whom  I  was  one  myself,  imag- 
ined that  they  were  driving  the  Austrians  down 
the  Apennines,  cleaving  their  ranks  as  they  went, 
with  their  artillery. 

Each  new  crash,  every  momentary  change  of 
direction  of  the  sounds,  fiivored  this  opinion  or 
that,  and  the  excitement  of  partisanship  roee  to  an 
immense  height.  What  added  indescribably  to 
the  interest  of  the  scene  was  a  group  of  Austrian 
officers  on  horseback,  who,  in  their  eagerness  to 
obtain  tidings,  had  ridden  beyond  their  lines,  and 
were  now  standing  almost  within  musket  range  of 
us.     We  could  see  that  their  telescopes  were 


turned  to  the  eventful  spot,  and  we  gloried  to  think 
of  the  efifect  the  scene  must  be  producing  on  them. 

"They've  seen  enough!"  cried  one  of  our 
fellows,  laughing,  while  he  pointed  to  the  horse- 
men, who,  suddenly  wheeling  about,  galloped  back 
to  their  camp  at  full  speed. 

"  You  '11  have  the  drums  beat  to  arms  now ; 
there 's  little  time  to  lose.  Our  cuirassiers  will 
soon  be  upon  them,"  cried  another,  in  ecstasy. 

**  No ;  but  the  rain  will,  and  upon  us,  too," 
said  Giorgio,  who  had  now  come  up;  '* don't 
you  see  that  it  is  not  a  battle  yonder ;  it 's  a  '  bo> 
rasco.'  There  it  comes."  And  as  if  the  out- 
stretched finger  of  the  dwarf  had  been  the  wand 
of  a  magician,  the  great  cloud  was  suddenly  torn 
open  with  a  crash,  and  the  rain  descended  like  a 
deluge,  swept  along  by  a  hurricane  wind,  and 
came  in  vast  sheets  of  water,  while  high  over  our 
heads,  and  moving  Onward  towards  the  sea,  growled 
the  distant  thunder.  The  great  mountain  was  now 
visible  from  base  to  summit,  but  not  a  soldier,  not 
a  gun — to  be  seen !  Swollen  and  yellow,  the 
gushing  torrents  leaped  madly  from  crag  to  crag, 
and  crashing  trees,  and  falling  rocks,  added  their 
wild  sounds  to  the  tumult. 

There  we  stood,  mute  and  sorrow-struck,  re- 
gardless of  the  seething  rain,  unconscious  of  any- 
thing save  our  disappointment.  The  hope  we 
built  upon  had  left  us,  and  the  dreary  scene  of 
storm  around  seemed  but  a  type  of  our  own  future ! 
And  yet  we  could  not  turn  away,  but  with  eyes 
strained  and  aching,  gazed  at  the  spot  from  where 
our  succor  should  have  come. 

I  looked  up  at  the  watch-tower,  and  there  was 
Massena  still,  his  arms  folded  on  a  battlement ;  ho 
seemed  to  be  deep  in  thought.  At  last  he  arose, 
and  drawing  his  cloak  across  his  face,  descended 
the  winding-stair  outside  the  tower.  His  step 
was  slow,  and  more  than  once  he  halted,  as  if  to 
think.  When  he  reached  the  walls,  he  walked 
rapidly  on,  his  suite  following  him. 

"  Ah,  Mens.  Tiemay,"  said  he,  as  he  passed 
me,  "  you  know  what  an  Apennine  storm  is  now ; 
but  it  will  cool  the  air,  and  give  us  delicious 
weather;"  and  so  he  passed  on,  with  an  easy 
smild. 

CHAPTER  XXXTII. — MONTE  DI  FACCIO. 

The  disappointment  we  had  sufifered  was  not 
the  only  circumstance  adverse  to  our  expedition. 
The  rain  had  now  swollen  the  smallest  rivulets  to 
the  size  of  torrents ;  in  many  places  the  paths 
wiiuld  be  torn  away  and  obliterated,  and  every- 
where the  difficulty  of  a  night-march  enormously 
increased.  Giorgio,  however,  who  was,  perhaps, 
afraid  of  forfeiting  his  reward,  assured  the  gen* 
oral  that  these  mountain  streams  subside  even 
more  rapidly  than  they  rise  ;  that,  such  was  the 
dryness  of  the  soil,  no  trace  of  rain  would  be  seen 
by  sunset,  and  that  we  should  have  a  calm,  starry 
night,  the  very  thing  we  wanted  for  our  enterprise. 

We  did  not  need  persuasion  to  believe  all  ho 
said ;  the  opinion  chimed  in  with  our  own  wishes, 
and,  better  still,  was  verified  to  the  very  letter  by 
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a  glorious  afternoon.  Landward,  the  spectacle 
was  perfectly  enchanting;  the  varied  foliage  of 
the  Apennines,  refreshed  by  the  rain,  glittered  and 
shone  in  the  sun's  rays,  while  in  the  bay,  the  fleet, 
with  sails  hung  out  to  dry,  presented  a  grand  and 
an  imposing  sight.  Better  than  all,  Monte  Faccio 
now  appeared  quite  near  us ;  we  could,  even  with 
the  naked  eye,  perceive  all  the  defences,  and  were 
able  to  detect  a  party  of  soldiers  at  work  outside 
the  walls,  clearing,  as  it  seemed,  some  water- 
course that  had  been  impeded  by  the  storm.  Un- 
important as  the  labor  was,  we  watched  it  anx- 
iously, for  we  thought  that  perhaps  before  another 
sunset  many  a  brave  fellow's  blood  might  dye  that 
earth.  During  the  whole  of  that  day,  from  some 
cause  or  other,  not  a  shot  had  been  fired  either 
from  the  land-batteries  or  the  fleet ;  and,  as  though 
a  trace  had  been  agreed  to,  we  sat  watching  each 
other's  movements  peacefully  and  calmly. 

"  The  Austrians  would  seem  to  have  been  as 
much  deceived  as  ourselves,  sir,"  said  an  old  artil- 
lery sergeant  to  me,  as  I  strolled  along  the  walls 
at  nightfall.  *'  The  picquets  last  night  were  close 
to  the  glacis,  but  see,  now  they  have  flillen  back 
a  gun-shot  or  more." 

''  But  they  have  had  time  enough  since  to  have 
resunred  their  old  position,"  said  I,  half  doubting 
the  accuracy  of  the  surmise. 

"  Time  enough,  parbleu  !  I  should  think  so, 
too !  but  when  the  white-coats  manoeuvre,  they 
write  to  Vienna  to  ask, '  What 's  to  be  done  next  V  " 

This  passing  remark,  in  which,  with  all  its 
exaggeration,  there  lay  a  germ  of  truth,  was  the 
universal  judgment  of  our  soldiers  on  those  of  the 
Imperial  army ;  and  to  the  prevalence  of  the 
notion  may  be  ascribed  much  of  that  fearless  in- 
diflference  with  which  small  divisions  of  ours 
attacked  the  whole  army  corps  of  the  ^nemy. 
Bonaparte  was  the  first  to  point  out  this  slowness, 
and  to  turn  it  to  the  best  advantage. 

"  If  our  general  ever  intended  a  sortie,  this 
would  be  the  night  for  it,  sir,"  resumed  he ;  "  the 
noise  of  those  mountain  streams  would  mask  the 
sounds  of  a  march,  and  even  cavalry,  if  led  with 
caution,  might  be  in  upon  them  before  they  were 
aware." 

This  speech  pleased  me,  not  only  for  the  judg- 
ment it  conveyed,  but  as  an  assurance  that  our 
expedition  was  still  a  secret  in  the  garrison. 

On  questioning  the  sergeant  further,  I  was 
struck  to  find  that  he  had  abandoned  utterly  all 
hope  of  ever  seeing  France  again ;  and  such  he 
told  me  was  the  universal  feeling  of  the  soldiery. 
"  We  know  well,  sir,  that  Massena  is  not  the  man 
to  capitulate,  and  we  cannot  expect  to  be  relieved." 
And  yet  with  this  stern,  comfortless  conviction  on 
their  minds — with  hunger,  and  famine,  and  pesti- 
lence on  every  side — ^they  never  uttered  one  word 
of  complaint,  not  even  a  murmur  of  remonstrance. 
What  would  Moreau's  fellows  say  of  us?  What 
would  the  Army  Of  the  Mouse  think  1  These 
were  the  ever  present  arguments  against  surrender ; 
and  the  judgment  of  their  comrades  was  far  more 
terrible  to  them  than  the  grape-shot  of  the  enemy. 


"  But  do  you  not  think  when  Bonaparte  croeses 
the  Alps  he  will  hasten  to  our  relief?" 

"  Not  he,  sir !  I  know  him  well.  I  was  in  the 
same  troop  with  him,  a  bombardier  at  the  same 
gun.  Bonaparte  will  never  go  afler  small  ga'me 
where  there 's  a  nobler  prey  before  him.  If  he 
does  cross  the  Alps  he  '11  be  for  a  great  battle 
under  Milan ;  or,  mayhap,  march  on  Venice. 
He  *s  not  thinking  of  our  starved  battalions  here ; 
he 's  planning  some  great  campaign,  depend  on  it. 
He  never  faced  the  Alps  to  succor  Genoa." 

How  true  was  this  appreciation  of  the  great 
general's  ambition,  I  need  scarcely  repeat ;  but  so 
it  was  at  the  time ;  many  were  able  to  guess  the 
bold  aspirings  of  one  who,  to  the  nation,  seemed 
merely  one  among  the  numerous  candidates  for 
fame  and  honors. 

It  was  about  an  hour  afler  my  conversation  with 
the  sergeant,  that  an  orderly  came  to  summon  me 
to  Colonel  de  Barre's  quarters ;  and,  with  all  my 
haste  to  obey,  I  only  arrived  as  the  column  was 
formed.  The  plan  of  attack  was  simple  enough. 
Three  Voltigeiir  companies  were  to  attempt  the 
assault  of  the  Monte  Faccio,  under  De  Barre; 
while  to  engage  attention,  and  draw  ofiT  the  ene- 
my *s  force,  a  strong  body  of  infantry  and  cavalry 
was  to  debouch  on  the  €hiavari  road,  as  though 
to  force  a  passage  in  that  direction.  In  all  that 
regarded  secrecy  and  despatch  our  expedition  was 
perfect;  and,  as  we  moved  silently  through  the 
streets,  the  sleeping  citizens  never  knew  of  our 
march.  Arrived  at  the  gate,  the  column  halted, 
to  give  us  time  to  pass  along  the  walls  and  descend 
the  glen,  an  operation  which,  it  was  estimated, 
would  take  forty-five  minutes ;  at  the  expiration 
of  this  they  were  to  issue  forth  to  the  feint  attack. 

At  a  quick  step  we  now  pressed  forward 
towards  the  angle  of  the  bastion,  whence  many  a 
path  led  down  the  clifiT  \n  all  directions.  Half-a- 
dozen  of  our  men,  well  acquainted  with  the  spot, 
volunteered  as  guides,  and  the  muskets  being  slung 
on  the  back,  the  word  was  given  to  "  move  on," 
the  rallying-place  being  the  plateau  of  the  orange* 
trees  I  have  already  mentioned. 

*'  Steep  enough  this,"  said  De  Barre  to  me,  as, 
holding  on  by  briers  and  brambles,  we  slowly 
descended  the  gorge ;  *'  but  few  of  us  will  ever 
climb  it  again." 

'*  You  think  so?"  asked  I  in  some  surprise. 

"  Of  course,  I  know  it,"  said  he.  "  Vallence, 
who  commands  the  battalions  below,  always  con 
demned  the  scheme ;  rely  on  it,  he 's  not  the  man 
to  make  himself  out  a  false  prophet.  I  don't 
pretend  to  tell  you  that  in  our  days  of  monarchy 
there  were  neither  jealousies  nor  party  grudges, 
and  that  men  were  above  all  small  and  ungenerous 
rivalry ;  but,  assuredly,  we  had  less  of  them  than 
now.  If  the  field  of  competition  is  more  open  to 
every  one,  so  are  the  arts  by  which  success  is 
won  ;  a  preeminence  in  a  republic  means  alwa]rs 
the  ruin  of  a  rival.  If  we  fail,  as  fail  we  must, 
he  '11  be  a  genend." 

*'  But  why  must  we  fail  t" 
For  every  reason ;  we  are  not  in  force ;  we 
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know  nothiDg  of  what  we  are  aboat  to  attack ;  and 
if  repulsed,  have  no  retreat  behind  us." 

**  Then  why *'      I  stopped,  for  already  I 

saw  the  impropriety  of  my  question. 

**  Why  did  I  advise  the  attack?"  said  he  mild- 
ly, taking  up  my  half-uttered  question.  "  Simply 
because  death  outside  these  walls  is  quicker  and 
more  glorious  than  within  them.  There 's  scarcely 
a  man  who  follows  us  has  not  the  same  sentiment 
in  his  heart.  The  terrible  scenes  of  the  last  five 
weeks  have  driven  our  fellows  to  all  but  mutiny. 
Nothing,  indeed,  maintained  discipline  but  a  kind 
of  tigerish  thirst  for  vengeance— a  hope  that  the 
day  of  reckoning  would  come  round,  and  one 
iearfiil  lesson  teach  these  same  whiteooats  how 
dangeroQs  it  is  to  drive  a  brave  enemy  to  despair." 

De  Barre  continued  to  talk  in  this  strain  as  we 
descended,  every  remark  he  made  being  uttered 
with  all  the  coolness  of  one  who  talked  of  a  matter 
indiflerent  to  him.  At  length  the  way  became  too 
steep  for  much  converse,  and  slipping  and  scram- 
bling, we  now  only  interchanged  a  chance  word  as 
we  went.  Although  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  were 
around  and  abont  us,  not  a  voice  was  heard ;  and, 
except  the  occasional  breaking  of  a  branch,  or  the 
occasional  fall  of  some  heavy  stone  into  the  valley, 
not  a  sound  was  heard.  •  At  length  a  long,  shrill 
whistle  announced  that  the  first  man  had  reached 
the  bottom,  which,  to  judge  from  the  faintness  of 
the  sound,  appeared  yet  a  considerable  distance  off. 
The  excessive  darkness  increased  the  difilculty  of 
the  way,  and  De  Barre  continued  to  repeat,  *'  that 
we  had  certainly  been  misinformed,  and  that  even 
in  daylight  the  descent  would  take  an  hour." 

It  was  full  half  an  hour  after  this  when  we 
came  to  a  small  rivulet,  the  little  boundary  line 
between  the  two  steep  clifls.  Here  our  men  were 
all  assembled,  refreshing  themselves  with  the 
'Water,  still  muddy  from  recent  rain,  and  endeav- 
oring to  arrange  equipments  and  arms,  damaged 
and  displaced  by  many  a  fall. 

*'  We  've  taken  an  hour  and  twenty-eight  min- 
utes," said  De  Barre,  as  he  placed  a  fire-fly  on 
the  glass  of  his  watch  to  see  the  hour.  "  Now, 
men,  let  us  make  up  for  lost  time.     En  aoani  ! '' 

"  Eki  avant!"  was  quickly  passed  from  mouth 
to  mouth,  and  never  was  a  word  more  spirit-stir- 
ring to  Frenchmen  !  With  all  the  alacrity  of 
men  fresh  and  *'  eager  for  the  fray,"  they  began 
the  ascent,  and  such  was  the  emulous  ardor  to  be 
first,  that  it  assumed  all  the  features  of  a  race. 

A  close  pine  wood  greatly  aided  us  now,  and, 
in  less  time  than  we  could  believe  it  possible,  we 
reached  the  plateau  appointed  for  our  rendezvous. 
This  being  the  last  spot  of  meeting,  before  our 
attack  on  the  fort,  the  final  dispositions  were  here 
settled  on,  and  the  orders  for  the  assault  arranged. 
With  day-light,  the  view  from  this  terrace,  for 
•neh  it  was  in  reality,  would  have  been  magnifi- 
eent,  for  even  now,  in  the  darkness,  we  could 
track  out  the  great  thoroughfares  of  the  city, 
follow  the  windings  of  the  bay  and  harbor,  and, 
by  the  lights  on  board,  detect  the  fleet  as  it  lay  at 
anchor.      To  the  left,  and  for  many  a  mile,  as  it 


seemed,  were  seen  twinkling  the  bivouac  fires  of 
the  Austrian  army;  while,  directly  above  our 
heads,  glittering  like  a  red  star,  shone  the  solitary 
gleam  that  marked  out  the  "  Monte  Faccio." 

I  was  standing  silently  at  De  Bane's  side, 
looking  on  this  sombre  scene,  so  full  of  terrible 
interest,  when  he  clutched  my  arm  riolently,  and 
whispered — ^''Lodc  yonder;  see,  the  attack  ha» 
begun." 

The  fire  of  the  artillery  bad  flashed  as  he  qioke, 
and  now,  with  his  very  words,  the  deafening  roar 
of  the  guns  was  heard  from  below. 

"  I  told  yon  he  *d  not  wait  for  us,  Tiemay.  I 
told  you  how  it  would  happen  !"  cried  he ;  then, 
suddenly  recovering  his  habitual  composure  of 
voice  and  manner,  he  said,  '*  Now  for  our  part, 
men,  forwards." 

And  away  went  the  brave  fellows,  tearing  up 
the  steep  mountain  side,  like  an  assault  party  at  a 
breach.  Though  hidden  from  our  view  by  the 
darkness  and  the  dense  wood,  we  could  hear  the 
incessant  din  of  large  and  small  arms ;  the  roll  of 
the  drums  summoning  men  to  their  quarters,  and 
what  we  thought  were  the  cheers  of  charging 
squadrons. 

Such  was  the  mad  feeling  of  excitement  these 
sounds  produced,  that  I  cannot  guess  what  time 
elapsed  before  we  found  ourselves  on  the  crest  of 
the  mountain,  and  not  above  three  hundred  paces 
from  the  outworks  of  the  fort.  The  trees  had 
been  cut  away  on  either  side,  so  as  to  oflfer  a 
species  of  '*  glacis,"  and  this  must  be  crossed 
under  the  fire  of  the  batteries,  before  an  attack 
could  be  commenced.  Fortunately  for  us,  how- 
ever, the  garrison  was  too  confident  of  its  security 
to  dread  a  coup  de  main  from  the  aide  of  the  town, 
and  had  placed  all  their  guns  along  the  bastion, 
towards  Borghetto,  and  this  De  Barre  immediately 
detected.  A  certain  *'  alert"  on  the  walls,  how- 
ever, and  a  quick  movement  of  lights,  here  and 
there,  showed  that  they  had  become  aware  of  the 
sortie  from  the  town,  and  gradually  we  could  see 
figure  after  figure  ascending  the  walls,  as  if  to 
peer  down  into  the  valley  beneath. 

"  You  see  what  Vallenoe  has  done  for  us," 
said  De  Barre,  bitterly ;  "  but  for  hhn  we  should 
have  taken  these  fellows,  en  fagrani  delitj  and 
carried  their  walls  before  they  could  turn  out 
a  captain *s  guard." 

As  he  i^ke,  a  heavy,  crashing  sound  was 
heard,  and  a  wild  cheer.  Already  our  pioneers 
had  gained  the  gate,  and  were  battering  away  at 
it ;  another  party  had  reached  the  walls,  and 
thrown  up  their  rope  ladders,  and  the  attack  was 
opened !  In  £ict,  Giorgio  had  led  one  division  by 
a  path  somewhat  shorter  than  ours,  and  they  had 
begun  the  assault  before  we  issued  from  the  pina 
wood. 

We  now  came  up  at  a  run,  but  under  a  smart 
fire  from  the  walls,ULlready  fiist  crowding  with  men. 
Defiling  close  beneath  the  wall,  we  gained  tho 
gate,  just  as  it  had  fallen  beneath  the  assault  of 
our  men ;  a  steep  covered  way  led  up  from  it,  and 
along  this  oar  follows  rushed  madly,  but  sud* 
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denly,  from  the  gloom  a  red  glare  flashed  out,  and 
a  terrible  discharge  of  grape  swept  all  before  it. 
"  Lie  down  !*'  was  now  shouted  from  front  to  rear, 
but,  even  before  the  order  could  be  obeyed,  another 
and  more  fatal  volley  followed. 

Twice  we  attempted  to  storm  the  ascent ;  but, 
wearied  by  the  labor  of  the  mountain  pass — worn 
out  by  fatigue — and,  worse  still,  weak  from  actual 
starvation,  our  men  faltered !  It  was  not  fear,  nor 
was  there  anything  akin  to  it ;  for,  even  as  they 
fell  under  the  thick  fire,  their  shrill  cheers 
breathed  stern  defiance.  They  were  utterly  ex- 
hausted, and  failing  strength  could  do  no  more ! 
Be  Barre  took  the  lead,  sword  in  hand,  and  with 
one  of  those  wild  appeals,  that  soldiers  never  hear 
in  vain,  addressed  them  ;  but  the  next  moment  his 
shattered  corpse  was  carried  to  the  rear.  The 
scaling  party,  alike  repulsed,  had  now  defiled 
to  our  support ;  but  the  death-dealing  artillery 
swept  through  us  without  ceasing.  Nerer  was 
there  a  spectacle  so  terrible,  as  to  see  men,  ani- 
mated by  courageous  devotion,  burping  with 
glorious  zeal,  and  yet  powerless  from  very  debility 
—actually  dropping  from  the  weakness  of  famine  ! 
The  staggering  step— the  faint  shout — ^the  power- 
less charge — all  showing  the  ravages  of  pestilence 
and  want. 


Some  sentiment  of  compassion  must  have 
engaged  our  enemies'  sympathy,  for  twice  they 
relaxed  their  fire,  and  only  resumed  it  as  we 
returned  to  the  attack.  One  fearful  discharge  of 
grape,  at  pistol  range,  now  seemed  to  have  closed 
the  struggle  ;  and,  as  the  smoke  cleared  away, 
the  earth  was  ae&t  crowded  with  dead  and  dying. 
The  broken  ranks  no  longer  showed  discipline— 
men  gathered  in  groups  around  their  wounded 
comrades,  and,  to  all  seeming,  indifferent  to  the 
death  that  menaced  them.  Scarcely  an  officer 
survived,  and,  among  the  dead  beside  me,  I 
reoogniaed  Giorgio,  who  still  knelt  in  the  attitude 
in  whieh  he  had  received  his  death- wound. 

I  was  like  one  in  some  terrible  dream,  powers 
less  and  terror-stricken,  as  I  stood  thus  amid  Hie 
slaughtered  and  the  wounded. 

'*  You  are  my  prisoner,*'  said  a  gruff-looking 
old  Croat  grenadier,  as  he  snatched  my  sword 
from  my  hand,  by  a  smart  blow  on  the  wrist  and 
I  yielded  without  a  word. 

"  Is  it  OTerV  said  I ;  "is  it  over  1" 

"  Yes,  parbleu,  I  think  it  is,"  said  a  comrade, 
whose  cheek  was  hanging  down  from  a  bayonet 
wound.  "  There  are  not  twenty  of  us  remaining, 
and  they  will  do  very  little  for  the  service  of  the 
'  Great  Republic'  " 


From  Chambers'  Journal. 

THE  FIRST   PRINT. 

The  art  of  the  goldsmith,  in  our  days  limited  to  the 
Ikshioning  of  gold  and  silver  into  sacred  vessels,  table- 
ornaments,  or  utensils  for  daily  use,  was  formerly  not 
deemed  unworthy  of  being  exercised  by  the  most  cele- 
brated hands.  At  the  period  of  the  revival  of  the  arts 
in  Italy,  the  goldsmiths  were  real,  and  often  great 
artists  in  design,  sculpture,  carving,  and  engraving. 
With  them  originated  the  art  of  engraving  on  metals, 
and  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  they 
Introduced  an  ornamental  kind  on  plates  of  silver  or 
gold.  When  the  design  was  engraved,  the  lines  or 
incisions  were  filled  in  with  a  shining  black  compound 
made  of  silver  and  lead,  so  as  to  prwluce  the  effect  of 
shadow  ;  and  as  the  plates  thus  cut  and  prepared  were 
called  niello — the  Italian  contraction  of  &e  Latin  word 
nigellium — the  goldsmiths  were  also  known  by  the 
name  niellatori.  Amongst  the  most  remarkable  of 
these  workers  in  niello  is  the  Florentine,  Jomaso  Fini- 

Sierra,  who  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
e,  in  common  with  all  the  goldsmiths  of  the  age,  de- 
voted all  the  resources  of  his  genius  and  skill  to  the 
engraving,  and  afterwards  inlaying  with  niello,  a  kind 
of  small  semicircular  plates  of  silver,  three  or  fbur 
Inches  in  depth,  to  which  the  name  pax  was  g^ven, 
from  the  words  "  Paz  te cum, "  {**  Peace  be  with  thee,  *  * ) 
uttered  by  the  officiating  priest  when,  after  kissing 
them  himself,  he  presented  them  to  be  kissed  by  the 
Other  priests  in  attendance.  Distinguished  above  all 
other  productions  of  this  kind,  as  well  by  its  artistic 
merit  as  by  its  subject,  is  one  pax,  representing  the 
Assumption  of  the  Virgin  ;  and  tiiough  it  bears  neither 
name  nor  mark,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is 
the  workmanship  of  Finiguerra,  as  in  the  city  archives 
of  Florence  is  to  be  found  an  entry  of  "  sixty-six  florins 
paid  to  Jomaso  Finisuerra  for  a  pax,  on  which  is  en- 
graved the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin."  This  pax  is 
still  carefully  preserved  in  the  museum  of  Florence ; 
and  when  we  consider  that  the  art  was  then  in  its 
infkncy,  it  is  saying  not  a  litUe  for  the  production, 
that  eyes  that  have  been  fisasting  on  the  works  of  the 
great  masters  oan  dwell  with  oomplaeenoy  on  it,  as 


far  surpassing  anything  of  which  that  age  could  boast. 
But  whatever  may  be  its  intrinsic  merit,  a  discovery 
lately  made  is  calculated  to  add  to  its  celebrity  amongst 
amateurs.  * 

Vasari,  in  his  *<  Lives  of  Celebrated  Painters,"  re- 
lates that  a  woman  having  accidentally  gone  into 
Finiguerra's  studio,  and  laid  down  upon  a  silyer  plate 
engraved  in  niello  a  wet  cloth,  was  very  much  smv 
piued,  when  she  took  it  up  again,  to  find  the  whole  of 
the  engraving  stamped  upon  it..  This  incident,  cal- 
culated to  strike  even  an  ordinary  mind,  must  have 
made  a  deep  impression  on  the  vivid  imagination  of 
Finiguerra.  It  is  but  natural  to  suppose  that  it  must 
have  immediately  occurred  to  the  ingenious  artist,  that 
the  impression  of  the  engraving  might  as  easily  be 
taken  on  paper  as  on  cloth,  nor  is  it  less  .likely  that 
having  tried  several  experiments  with  the  same  result 
as  before,  he  persevered  till  he  at  last  devised  a  mode 
of  pressing  by  a  cylinder  a  damp  sheet  of  paper  on 
the  engraving,  and  thus  discovered  the  art  of  taking  a 
print  from  a  metal  plate. 

All  this,  however,  probable  and  natural  as  it  is, 
would  be  but  mere  coigecture,  and  was  only  such  till 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  when  the  learned  Abate 
Zanl  discovered,  among  the  treasures  of  art  in  the 
Louvre,  a  proof-print  of  this  niello  of  Finiguerra* 
printed  wi&  dark  and  indelible  ink ;  and  now  the 
precious  sheet,  carefuUy  separated  fVom  the  other 
prints  of  the  old  Italian  masters,  and  with  a  glass  over 
it,  is  exhibited  to  the  admiring  gaze  of  amateurs,  as 
the  first  print  ever  taken  from  an  engraving. 

Thk  following  epitaph  is  inscribed  upon  a  slati 
tomb-stone,  in  tiie  bunal  ground  in  Stirling,  in  thii 
county: 

Her  anxious  friends  stood  weeping  round, 
While  she  on  a  bed  of  sickness  lay ; 

No  medicine  could  they  get  down. 
She  not  a  word  to  them  could  say. 

The  anxious  fHends  certamly  did  a  good  thing  Sa 
exonerating  the  doctors  fh>m  any  hand  in  her  deaths 
but  in  reining  the  epitaph  one  could  not  bat  feel  % 
regret  that  some  remedial  measuzes  had  not  bestt 
tried. —  JVorceiUr  Spy. 
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ARE  THE  ENGLISH  A  MUSICAL  PEOPLE? 


From  FnMr'fl  MagBsine. 
ABB  THE  ENGLISH  A  MUSICAL  PEOPLE? 

Nor  cold,  nor  stem,  my  soul !  yet  I  detest 
These  scented  rooms,  where,  to  a  gaudy  throng, 

Heaves  the  proad  harlot  her  distended  breast 
In  intricacies  of  laborious  song. 

These  feci  not  music's  genuine  power,  nor  deign 
To  melt  at  nature's  passion-warbled  plaint ; 

But  when  the  long-breathed  singer's  uptrlUed  strain 
Bursts  in  a  squall,  they  gape  for  wonderment. 


O  gire  me,  from  this  heartless  scene  released, 
To  hear  our  old  musician,  blind  and  gray, 

(Whom  stretching  from  my  nurse's  arms  I  kissed,) 
His  Scottish  tunes  and  warlike  marches  play, 

By  moonshine,  on  the  balmy  summer  night, 
The  while  I  dance  amid  the  tedded  hay 

With  merry  maids,  whose  ringlets  toss  in  light. 

Or  lies  the  purple  evening  on  the  bay 
Of  the  calm  glossy  lake  ;  O  let  me  hide, 

Unheard,  unseen,  behind  the  alder-trees  ; 
For  round  their  roots  the  fisher's  boat  is  tied, 

On  whose  trim  seat  doth  Edmund  stretch  at  ease  ; 
And  while  the  lazj  boat  sways  to  and  fro, 

Breathes  in  his  nute  sad  airs,  so  wild  and  slow, 
That  his  own  cheek  is  wet  with  quiet  tears. 

But  O.  dear  Anne !  when  midnight  wind  careers, 
And  the  gust  pelting  on  the  out-house  shed 

Makes  the  cock  shrilly  on  the  rain-storm  crow, 

To  hear  thee  sing  some  ballad  full  of  woe- 
Ballad  of  shipwrecked  sailor  floating  dead, 

Whom  his  own  true  love  buried  in  the  sands  1 
Thee,  gentle  woman  ;  for  thv  voice  remeasures 
Whatever  tones  and  melancholy  pleasures 

The  things  of  nature  utter— birds,  or  trees, 
Or  moan  or  ocean-gale  in  weedy  caves ; 
Or  where  the  stifi*  grass  'mid  the  hteath-plant  waves, 

Murmur  and  music  thin  of  sudden  breeze. 

These  are  **  Lines  composed  in  a  Concert-room" 
by  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge.  Let  us  place  beside 
Ihem  the  exclamation  of  a  certain  country  mayoress, 
which  has  obtained  immortality  by  having  been 
OTerheard  by  Byron — *'  Rot  your  Italianos !"  said 
she ;  '*  for  my  part,  I  loves  a  simple  ballat." 

The  difference  in  expression  is  considerable, 
certainly ;  but  the  sentiments  of  the  poet  and  the 
lady  are  identical.  Strip  Coleridge's  verse  of  its 
rich  language  and  attractive  imagery,  and  you  will 
find  nothing  left  that  was  not  expressed  by  the 
other  critic. 

The  simple  fact  was,  that  Coleridge  (like  very 
many  of  his  countrymen,  who  take  the  same  tone 
88  he  did)  was  incapable  of  appreciating  music,  as 
musk;  it  cave  him  pleasure,  and  he  valued  it  only 
because  of  the  sentimental  and  poetical  associations 
or  visions  which  it  could  recall,  or  create.  He 
objects  to  the  music  given  to  him  in  the  concert- 
room  :^-because  it  is  bad? — not  in  the  least,  but 
because  the  woman  who  sings  it  is  one  whom  he 
cannot  invest  with  poetical  interest.  Of  the  music 
itself— of  the  composer,  his  soul  and  his  genius — 
he  evidently  never  once  thought.  And  on  what 
grounds  does  he  set  up  the  strains  of  his  "  old 
musicians,"  his  Edmund,  and  his  *'  dear  Anne," 
above  those  proceeding  from  the  '*  proud  harlot's 
distended  breast?" — ^because  they  are  good  music, 
or  better  music  than  that  of  the  proud,  &o.  t  No ; 
bat  because  of  the  associations  of  romantic  scenery, 
happy  days,  friendship,  love,  poetry,  and  what  not, 
with  which  they  are  connected  in  his  mind ;  and 
which,  be  they  as  ennobling  and  delightful  as  you 
will,  he  has  no  more  right  to  set  up  by  vvay  of 
depreciating  contrast  against  the  **  intricacies  of 
kborious  song,"  than  a  picture  by  Raphael,  or  the 


Para£se  Lost^  or  an  apricot  tart.  Then  observe 
the  arrogance  with  which  he  disposes  of  the  whole 
of  the  company  who  dare  to  listen  with  pleasure  to 
the  poor  "  Italiano,"  whose  character  he  slices  off 
so  summarily !    **  These,"  says  he,  with  scornful 


feel  not  muaie^a  genuine  power,  nor  deign 

To  melt  at  mUvre't  passion-warbled  plaint  I 

If  any  of  the  sudienoe  had  looked  over  his  shoul- 
ders while  he  was  setting  down  these  lines  in  the 
concert-room,  how  justly  he  might  have  expostulated 
with  him :  What  do  you  mean  sir,  when  you  talk 
of  nature  f  Music  is  a  matter  of  art,  not  of  nature; 
and  if  you  will  excuse  my  employing  the  rather 
vulgar  rhetorical  artifice  called  the  Tu  Quoque,  it 
is  plain,  by  what  you  are  saying,  that  it  is  you  who 
are  incapable  of  feeling  music's  genuine  power, 
however  much  you  may  be  alive  to  the  influence 
of  what  you  call  *'  nature's  passion-warbled  plaint ;" 
a  rather  vague  expression,  but  which,  however,  I 
will  not  pretend  to  misunderstand,  for,  in  truth,  I 
know  perfectly  well  what  you  mean.  Sir,  you  are 
here  simply  in  the  position  of  a  deaf  man.  It  is 
not  another  music  that  you  are  contrasting  with 
this  music,  but  something  else— namely,  poetry. 
For  that  yon  have  a  soul ;  for  music  proper  yon 
have  none.  But  what  business,  pray,  have  you  to 
assume  that  I  am  incapable  of  appreciating  both  in 
their  respective  spheres!  Is  one  inconsistent  with 
the  other?  I  beg  to  inform  you,  sir,  that  I  am  as 
capable  of  sucking  melancholy  out  of  a  song"  by 
my  dear  Anne,  or  out  of  Edmund's  flute,  as  you 
are ;  yet,  because  I  have  the  additional  faculty,  which 
you  want,  of  loving  music,  per  se  music,  you  think 
yourself  entitled  to  deny  me  the  other,  and  to  take 
up  your  position  above  me,  as  a  matter  of  course ! 

If  such  a  remonstrance  had  been  addressed  to  the 
great  and  candid  S.  T.  C,  we  cannot  doubt  that  he 
would  have  admitted  its  justice,  and  his  works  *'  had 
wanted  one  immortal  song,"  (immortal,  unfortu- 
nately, because  his,)  which  certainly  adds  nothing 
to  his  reputation  for  breadth  of  view  or  capacity  for 
art.  Though,  after  all,  one  can  hardly  wish  for 
any  revision  that  would  have  cost  us  the  beautiful 
little  pictures  called  up  by  the  latter  part  of  the 
poem. 

Coleridge's  case,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  is 
that  of  the  great  majority  of  the  English  nation ; 
and  in  the  explanation  of  it  above  suggested  will 
be  found,  we  believe,  the  key  to  nine  tenths  of  the 
nonsense  that  is  written  and  spoken  in  this  country 
about  music  and  musicians ;  as  well  as  the  answer 
to  the  much-<lisputed  question  whether  the  English 
are  a  musical  people  or  not.  Undoubtedly,  in  one 
sense,  the  English  are  a  very  musical  people  ;  that 
is  to  say,  they  listen  to  music  with  great  pleasure 
seek  it  eagerly,  and  pay  for  it  freely ;  in  another 
sense,  they  are,  and  probably  will  long  continue, 
hopelessly  unmusical. 

One  man  *'  likes"  music  because  of  the  thoughts 
of  the  dance  "  with  merry  maids  amid  the  tedded 
hay"  which  it  evokes ;  another  because  of  the  ballad 
or  other  poetry  with  which  it  is  connected  ;  another 
for  the  sake  of  his  **  dear  Anne"  and  other  home 
associations ;  many  perhaps  delude  themselves  into 
a  sort  of  brummagem  enthusiasm  for  it  under  the 
inspiration  of  newspaper  pufi[ery  of  some  Cynthia 
of  the  minute,  some  popular  artist,  some  splendid 
scenery  or  grand  procession  with  real  live  horses, 
in  an  opera ;  but  music  here  is  rarely  judged  or 
enjoyed  as  music,  as  a  manifestation  of  genius  and 
power  expressed  tbrongh  purely  musical  means, 
and  appealing  to  the  purely  musical  perceptions. 
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The  love  of  music  in  this  its  truest  and  highest 
sense  is  certainly  not  common  in  Englishmen ;  it 
is  probably  an  acquired  taste  in  all  who  possess  it. 

There  is  but  one  of  the  fine  arts  in  which  John 
Bull  can  be  said  to  have  any  instinctive  sense  of 
aesthetic  excellence,  and  that  is  poetry.  For  the 
appreciation  of  poetry  he  has  a  complete  organiza- 
tion ;  and  partly  on  that  account,  and  partly  also  on 
account  of  the  close  connexion  of  poetry  with  the 
now  fashionable  art  of  reading,  poetical  criticism 
as  generally  expressed  in  this  country  (we  are  not 
speaking  of  the  few  great  lights  of  criticism,  but 
of  the  tone  commonly  prevalent  among  the  classes 
called  *'the  educated,^')  is  unquestionably  in  a 
purer  and  healthier  condition  than  that  which  we 
are  daily  doomed  to  hear  on  the  subject  of  painting, 
sculpture,  and  music  ;  and,  however  far  it  may  still 
be  from  absolute  truth  and  justice,  still  we  do  feel 
for  the  most  part  that  the  speaker  understands,  or 
at  any  rate  is  capable  of  understanding,  something 
of  what  he  is  talking  about ;  which  is  far  from  being 
always  the  case  when  the  other  arts  are  under  dis- 
cussion. At  least,  we  do  not  hear  people  say  they 
are  fond  of  poetry,  but  don't  like  blank  verse ;  or 
that  they  are  fond  of  poetry,  but  not  in  morocco 
binding ;  yet  a  man  will  announce  quite  compla^ 
cently  that  he  delights  in  music,  but  not  instrumental 
music ;  or  that  he  delights  in  music,  provided  it  be 
in  the  open  air ;  and  so  forth. 

Poetry,  then,  with  us  has  swallowed  up  all  her 
sisters ;  and  we  judge  these,  not  on  their  own  meritB 
and  by  their  own  principles,  but  by  referring  them 
to  a  poetical  standard ;  we  praise  or  blame  them 
according  to  their  power  of  exciting  poetical  emo- 
tions. Now  when  you  have  said  of  a  picture  that 
it  is  poetical,  you  have  given  it  high  praise,  but  not 
the  highest ;  its  highest  praise  should  be  that  it  is 
pictorial.  The  true  lover  of  painting  will  experi- 
ence, on  looking  at  a  masterpiece  of  Raphael  or 
Titian,  emotions  which  have  no  similarity  to,  no 
analogy  with,  those  excited  by  poetry  of  any  kind; 
emotions  of  which  he  feels  not  only  that  he  wants 
words  to  express  them,  but  that  words  have  nothing 
to  do  with  them.  So  it  is  with  music ;  and  the  man 
who  insists  on  judging  it  by  any  standard  but  its 
own— who  likes  it  for  its  concomitants,  (accidental 
or  inseparable,)  and  not  for  itself  and  by  itself,  may, 
and  doubtless  does,  draw  from  it  much  pure  and 
ennobling  pleasure,  but  should  forever  hold  his 
peace  in  the  way  of  criticism.  Who,  however, 
^n  these  days,  will  do  that?  Everybody  now  has 
an  opinion,  and  will  utter  it;  and  in  consideration 
of  the  many  priceless  blessings  that  we  owe  to 
cheap  literature,  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing,  we  must  make  up  our  minds 
never  to  hear  again  on  any  subject  except  a  pure 
question  of  fact,  any  such  an  expression  as  *'  I  really 
know  nothing  about  it.'*  Everybody  now  sees  the 
Penny  Phidias,  or  the  Ladies'  Mirror  of  iSsthetics, 
and  has  a  right  (which  he  will  exercise)  to  favor 
us  with  his  critical  speculations  thence  extracted : 
and  if  ilie  writers  who  thus  form  ihe  taste  of  the 
countnf,  and  dictate  its  verdicts,  are  not  the  select 
few  whose  opinions  are  really  worth  having,  and 
whose  names  would  carry  the  weight  of  authority, 
whose  fault  is  that? — a  serious  question,  which  we 
leave  to  the  consideration  of  those  whom  it  may 
concern ;  it  is  not  our  business  to  answer  it  at  pres- 
ent. 

The  question  of  the  comparative  excellence  of 
music  as  understood  by  the  musician,  and  music  as 
understood  by  Coleridge,  is  one  into  which  there  is 
no  occasion  to  enter ;  all  we  wish  to  point  out  at  1 


present  is,  that  they  are  two  entirely  distinct  things, 
and  that  it  is  perfectly  unreasonable  and  absurd  to 
condemn  the  one  for  not  being  the  other.  There 
is  no  choice  to  be  made  between  them ;  there  is  n<f 
reason  why  a  man  should  not  be  able  to  taste  the 
full  delights  of  both.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  it 
is  certain  that  it  is  for  Coleridge's  music  only  that 
there  can  be  said  to  be  at  all  a  national  taste  in  Eng^ 
land ;  the  love  of  musical  music  is  comparatively 
rare,  and,  as  we  have  already  said,  is  probably  an 
acquired  taste  with  all  Britons,  though  (let  it  be 
remembered)  not  the  less  really  possessed,  when 
acquired,  than  if  it  had  been  sucked  in  with  the 
mother's  milk,  as  the  German's  and  Italian's  is. 
The  opera,  in  particular,  is  a  manifestation  of  musio 
which  meets  with  no  sympathetic  appreciation  in 
this  country,  as  indeed  would  naturally  be  expected 
by  whoever  remembers  that  it  is  a  mere  exotic,  im* 
ported  here  full-grown,  the  creation  of  a  people 
differing  from  us  in  race,  in  character,  in  habits, 
and  in  climate.  The  opera  is  a  birth  of  the  Sooth, 
and  we  belong  to  the  North ;  passion  is  the  soul  of 
operative  music,  and  we  are  an  unimpassioned  peo- 
ple. 

The  reader  who  acquiesces  in  the  view  of  Eng^ 
lish  musical  taste  that  we  have  suggested,  wOl 
readily  see  the  causes  of  the  extraordinary  popu- 
larity of  Jenny  Lind  in  this  country.  Hitherto,  the 
superiority  in  beauty  of  organ,  and  in  musical  skill, 
of  singers  of  the  southern  school  was  so  unquestion- 
able, that  John  Bull  (though  oflen  secretly  under 
the  influence  of  much  the  same  sentiments  as  Cole- 
ridge and  the  mayoress  had  the  courage  to  avow) 
had  felt  himself  compelled  to  give  the^  tribute  of 
his  external  worship  to  divinities  whose  greatness 
he  could  not  deny,  but  whose  influence  had  never 
touched  his  heart.  But  when  one  came  who  united 
an  admirable  voice  and  a  perfect  education  in  her 
art,  with  those  other  qualities  which  satisfied  the 
undefined  requirements  of  the  British  bosom;-— 
when  it  was  found  that  the  North  as  well  as  the 
South — the  ballad  as  well  as  the  opera — sentiment 
as  well  as  passion,  might  have  its  Diva,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  honest  gentleman  should  have  in- 
demnified himself,  even  with  a  certain  amount  of 
extravagance,  for  his  long  course  of  what  he  could 
now  acknawledge  to  have  been  hypocrisy,  and 
should  have  relieved  his  swelling  breast  by  such 
expressions  of  his  love  and  adoration  as  his  stout 
and  not  altogether  agile  frame  could  give  outWard 
utterance  to ;  though  even  while  under  this  genuine 
attachment  it  has  been  curious  to  observe  that  re- 
markable perverseness,  so  common  here  in  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  art  and  artists,  with  which  people  wiU 
look  at  the  accessory  and  incidental,  instead  of 
the  principal  and  important.  If  you  go  into  a  pic- 
ture gallery,  you  will  hear  many  more  remarks  on 
the  frames  than  on  the  paintings ;  at  a  tragedy,  all 
the  attention  seems  to  be  fixed  on  the  scenery,  or 
the  processions ;  and,  in  like  manner,  many  thou- 
sands of  Jenny  Lind's  lovers  (for  that  is  the  word) 
choose  to  take  their  stand  on  her  personal  beauty, 
though  she  is  decidedly  a  plain  young  woman ;  and 
thousands  more  dilate  on  her  excellent  moral  char- 
acter; perhaps  we  shall  hear  some  day  of  hei 
knowieoge  of^the  mathematics,  or  power  of  balanc- 
ing a  straw  on  her  nose. 

Clumsy,  and  ungainly,  and  ridiculous  enough, 
no  doubt,  has  oflen  been  the  outward  form  of  the 
ovations  which  have  met  the  Swedish  nightingalo 
in  her  progresses  through  the  land  ; — when  an  un- 
steady elderly  gentleman  chooses  to  fall  in  love,  to 
frisk  and  gambol  in  a  vray  that  is  only  graceful  ox 
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endarable  in  childhood,  or  to  crown  himself  with 
garlands  and  sing  serenades,  of  course  he  makes  a 
monstrous  noodle  of  himself,  and  deserves  to  be 
laughed  at  alike  hy  his  contemporaries  and  his 
iuniors ;  there  is,  in  fact,  only  one  spectacle  of  the 
kind  more  ludicrous — namely,  that  which  is  at  this 
moment  being  exhibited  by  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  where  a  people,  without  much  feeling  for 
the  beauties  of  eitner  art  or  nature,  are  deliberately 
lashing  themselves  like  spinning  dervishes  into  a 
state  of  temporary  delirium  about  this  same  lady, 
solely  out  of  a  spirit  of  bravado,  and  a  brazen  resolu- 
tion to  show  the  world  that  they,  too,  can  be  en- 
thusiastic— ^if  they  choose !  and  can  flog  the  uni- 
verse in  that  line  as  well  as  every  other  as  soon  as 
they  have  an  opportunity  for  practice ;  *  but  far  be 
it  from  us  to  deny  Jenny,  as  she  is  somewhat  im- 
pertinently called,  though  not  with  an  impertinent 
mtention — ^for  it  is  genuine  Anglo-Saxon  homeli- 
ness to  express  admiration,  and  even  veneration, 
by  familiarity — far  be  it  from  us  to  deny  to  this 
young  lady  the  full  praise,  honor,  and  worship  due 
from  rational  beings  to  a  charming  and  highly-fin- 
ished musician,  with  the  sweetest  voice  that  this 
generation  at  least  ever  heard,  and  in  her  own 
School  of  singing,  (what  may  be  called  the  natural 
or  sentimental  school,)  certainly  quite  without  a 
peer.  So  long,  Mr.  Bull,  as  you  keep  the  expres- 
sion of  the  PsfSmist  in  your  recollection,  and  **  sing 
3ronr  praises  with  understanding,'*  every  true  lover 
of  music  will  join  to  swell  your  chorus,  but  do  try 
not  to  jump  alraut  so  much,  and  to  be  a  little  more 
reasonable  in  your  language ;  and  donH  think  it 
necessary  to  exalt  everything  that  you  do  love  by 
depreciating  everything  you  don't ;  nor  to  vindicate 
your  right  to  have  an  opinion,  by  denouncing  dog- 
matically everything  and  everybody  that  does  not 
touch  yoMT  feelings,  or  tickle  ymisr  fiincy.  '*  What 
a  delightful  singer ! "  you  cry.  Hear,  hear,  say  we. 
*' And  then  so  charitable!"  Very  likely.  "And 
such  a  lovely  countenance!"  Do  you  think  so? 
*'  And  how  superior  to  Grisi !"    Eh  t 

WAy  superior  to  Grisi  ?  And  haw  superior  to 
Grisi?  When  you  are  praising  Claude,  do  you 
say.  How  superior  to  Titian!  Do  you  call  a 
strawberry  superior  to  a  plum-pudding  ?  Do  you 
mean  that  Jenny  Lind  is  a  more  impassioned  dra- 
matic singer — a  more  ardent  interpreter  of  the 
spirit  of  the  South  than  Grisi? — ^that  she  is  the 
fitter  to  impersonate  Semiramide,  Norma,  Lucrezia 
Borgia ;  or  even  the  creations  of  the  higher  and 
richer  comedy,  the  bride  of  Figaro,  or  the  elder 
daughter  of  deaf  old  Geronimo  ?  Sorely  not.  Or 
do  you  mean  that  to  be  a  graceful  representative  of 
Amina,  or  the  Fille  du  Regiment,  requires  a  genius 
of  so  far  superior  an  order,  that  a  mere  tragedy 
queen  must  not  be  named  in  the  same  column? 
You  can  hardly  mean  that  either.    One  cannot  help 

*  The  Southrons  can  play  extravagant  pranks  too,  no 
doubt ;  at  Venice,  Malibran's  fflove  was  cut  into  forty 

Sieces  and  set  in  lockets  ;  and  ' '  our  own  correapon- 
ent"  at  Lisbon  has  lately  reported,  that  the  spot 
where  Madame  Stolz  set  her  foot  on  a  dandy's  cloak 
{which  was  laid  for  her  to  walk  on — but  that  is  noth- 
ing) was  marked  in  chalk,  and  kissed  by  the  company 
allround !  But  there  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world 
between  the  folly  of  an  excited  child  and  of  a  drunken 
man.  At  any  rate,  the  kisses  at  Lisbon  were  not 
speculated  in,  with  different  prices  for  the  various 

Satifications  of  prurient  nastiness.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
at  the  newspaper  accounts  of  Jenny  Lind's  recep- 
tions in  the  United  Sttftes  of  America  may  read  the 
same  lesson  to  us  English  as  a  reeling  Helot  was  sup- 
posed to  read  to  the  youth  of  Sparta. 


suspecting,  dear  sir,  that  when  the  matter  is  looked 
into,  it  will  be  found  that  you  mean  little  more  than 
"  Rot  your  Italianos !  for  my  part,  I  loves  a  simple 
ballat.^' 

But  why  should  not  people  content  themselves 
with  uttering  the  latter  part  of  this  sentiment  with- 
out the  former?    Why  should  not  a  man  express  a 
just  love  for  a  "  simple  ballat,"  without  calling 
down  that  awful  and   mysterious  doom  on  the 
unfortunate  Italiano  ?      No  candid  man — ^musiciao 
or  not — would  think  the  worse  either  of  the  head 
or  the  heart  of  an  Englishman  who  should  say 
plainly,  **  I  do  not  find  that  the  Southern  school  of 
music,  with  its  dramatic  and  impassioned  character, 
comes  home  to  me  in  the  same  way  as  the  simpler 
and  more  natural  school  of  the  North.      I  seem  to 
have  a  closer  affinity  for  the  one  than  for  the  other ; 
and  therefore  I  do  not  seek  what  I  feel  I  cannot 
appreciate."     No  one,  we  say,  could  fairly  find 
fault  with  an  Englishman  who  should  thus  speak ; 
nor  with  an  '*  Italiano"  who  should,  on  similar 
grounds,  declare  his  inability  to  taste  the  charm  of 
a  *'  simple  ballat."    Possibly  that  is  true  of  music 
which  has  oAen  been  suggested  of  late  with  respect 
to  other  arts,  and  there  is  a  real  connexion  between 
particular  forms  and  modes  of  music  and  particular 
races,  countries,  and  social  conditions  of  men,  so 
that  the  tastes  and  feelings  respecting  it  which  are 
found  to  be  deeply  and  generally  rootod  in  the  body 
of  a  people  form  part  of  one  harmonious  whole,  and 
will  not  and  cannot  become  other  than  tbe^  are, 
except  in  the  process  of  a  general  change  in  the 
whole  national  character.      But,  whether  or  not 
there  be  such  a  mutual  fitness  or  inter-dependence 
between  matters  and  qualities  which,  at  first  sight, 
appear  the  most  disconnected,  the /od  at  any  rate 
is  undeniable,  that,  as  at  present  constituted,  there 
is  the  broadest  diflference  between  diflerent  nations 
in  all  matters  relative  to  the  exercise  of  the  faculty 
called  taste ;  and  whether  all  are  equally  right,  or 
all,  or  all  but  one,  equally  wrong — whether  all  are 
already  really  contemplating  the  same  object  through 
different  organs,  and  telling  the  same  true  tale  in 
different  tongues,  or  there  is  one,  and  only  one,  real 
standard  of  beauty  and  excellence  held  up  to  all 
mankind  alike,  an^  by  all  alike  attainable,  if  duly 
struggled  afier — not  through,  but  by  shaking  off, 
specific  peculiarities  and  accidents — whether  there 
are  nine  Muses,  or  only  one.  Apollo— whether  the 
Polytheism  now  apparently  existing  be  really  re* 
hellions  idolatry,  or  a  sort  of  unconscious  Panthe- 
ism, there  are  two  things,  at  least,  of  which  we 
may  be  ver^  sure ;  first,  that  the  broadest  and  least 
sectarian  view  of  art  is  the  most  Ukdy  to  be  the 
true  one ;  secondly,  that  he  who  can  only  ridicule 
and  ignore  all  foreign  schools  is  not  likely  to  attain 
a  full  or  just  appreciation  even  of  his  own.      No- 
body who  has  frequented  the  opera-house,  and  read 
mesical  critiques  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  distin- 
guish the  educated  few  from  the  bulk  of  the  public, 
can  fail  to  see  how  entirely  undiscerning  and  un- 
sympathetic are  these  latter  in  all  that  concerns  the 
real  distinctive  character  and  charm  of  opera.    We 
have  already  admitted  that  it  owes  neither  its  birth, 
nor  any  part  of  its  development,  to  this  country,  and 
is  still  a  mere  foreigner  here  ;  and  some,  perhaps, 
may  think  that  this  admission  should  be  enough  to 
pnt  it  out  of  court  for  the  present ;  but  though  it  be 
true  that  nobody  can  be  reasoned  into  loving  yvhat 
he  does  not  love,  still  much  may  be  done  by  clearing 
away  prejudices,  and  putting  the  character  and 
merits  of  the  object  in  a  (air  point  of  view,  that  may 
create  new  trains  of  thought,  awake  new  sympa- 
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tbi^,  and  lead  finally  to  the  desired  reault.     It  is 
useleas,  no  doubt,  to  expatiate  to  a  blind  man  on 
the  beauties  of  a  landscape,  but  you  may  couch  him. 
It  could  be  only  in  a  country  where  no  true 
capacity  for  enjoying  the  opera  exists  that  such  a 
monstrous  assertion  could  be  put  forward  and  com- 
monly maintained,  as  that  Jenny  Lind  is  a  greater 
Dramatic  Artist  than  Grisi.    It  is  based  on  igno- 
rance and  prejudice,  and  supported  by  the  merest 
sentimental  twaddle ;  chiefly  by  that  silly  old  piece 
of  cant,  a  hundred  times  refuted,  but  ever  springing 
up  again  as  lively  as  ever  from  the  inexhaustible 
fount  of  human  fully,  which  represents  Nature  and 
Art  as  two  antagonistic  powers,  the  one  divine,  the 
other  earthly  at  best,  if  not  infernal ;  so  that  when 
you  have  dubbed  one  thing  *'  natural"  and  another 
**  artificial,*'  you  have  necessarily  exalted  the  first 
and  condenmed  the  second.    "  How  charmingly 
simple  and  natural  is  Jenny  Lind's  acting  !*'  people 
say.    *^  She  is  just  the  plain  villape  girl  among  her 
fields  and  her  sheep ;  no  consciousness  of  foot- 
lights or  audience  in  her.     But  Grisi — how  arti- 
ficial she  is  in  comparison !     She  never  forgets  that 
•he  is  treading  the  stage ;  whatever  else  she  is,  she 
is  always  the  prima  donna."    Well,  but  even 
granting  that  your  contrast  is  just,  is  it  so  certein 
that  Grisi  is  in  the  wrong  line,  and  Lind  in  the 
right?    An  opera  is  altogether  a  somewhat  arti- 
ficial production,  is  it  nott  and  is  it  not  possible 
that  a  certain  amount  of  conventional  treatment  is 
proper,  and  is  what  true  artistic  feeling  suggests, 
in  order  to  preserve  the  general  harmony  and  con- 
sistency of  the  whole  work?    Not  only  is  an  opera 
artificial  and  conventional,  but  it  is  so  to  such  a 
piteh — it  demands  such  enormous,  and  in  some 
respects  incompatible  concessions  on  the  part  of  the 
audience,  before  (one  may  almost  say)  it  can  have 
any  existence  at  all,  that  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  the  utmost  skill  and  ingenuity  can  under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances  harmonize  its  ex- 
travagancies into  anything  that  can  be  properly  and 
strictly  called  a  pure  work  of  Art ;  that  is,  a  pro- 
duction consistent  with   its  own  conditions,  and 
which,  those  conditions  once  conceded,  suggeste  no 
want  and  no  incongruity ;  it  may  well  be  doubted, 
we  say,  whether  an  opera  can  ever  be  more  than  a 
performance  of  which  we  accept  great  part  in  the 
passive  uncritical  spirit  of  a  child,  because  we  feel 
that,  on  the  whole,  it  furnishes  the  noblest  arena  in 
which  musical  genius  and  psssion  can  energize. 
Surely,  then,  it  is  not  enough  to  say  of  acting  in 
opera  that  it  is  natural  j  unless  you  can  add  that  it 
is  artistic  also.     Real  hair  is  not  supposed  to  be  an 
improvement  to  a  statue,  and  yet  it  is  much  more 
'*  natural"  than  the  marble.     Acting,  and  particu- 
larly operatic  acting,  may  unquestionably  be  too 
natural ;  it  is  not  mimicry,  still  less  deception,  that 
IB  required,  it  is  artistic  efifect,  and  Jenny  Lind, 
with  all  her  talent,  decidedly  errs  in  this  respect — 
commits,  in  fact,  the  very  fault  which  her  ultra-ad-» 
mirers  praise  her  so  for  wanting.     She  does  not  act 
^that  is,  personate,  enough ;  she  retains  her  self* 
eonsciousness  too  absolutely.    Instead  of  acting 
"  Amina,"  she  presente  to  us  Jenny  Lind,  heart- 
broken at  the  loss  of  her  lover ;  very  interesting 
and  charming ;  but  what  is  she  doing  there,  sing- 
ing songs  in  front  of  a  row  of  foot-lighte?    She 
has  stepped  out  of  the  frame,  and,  instead  of  per- 
forming her  part  in  the  preduction  of  that  delight- 
ful whole  called  the  opera  of  La  Sonnambula,  she 
is  trying  to  interest  us  on  her  own  account.    That 
is  not  being  true,  either  to  Nature  or  to  Art ;  it  is 
betraying  both.    Let  us  submit  this  Nature-and- 


Art  argument  to  one  simple,  and,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
conclusive  test.  Let  us  consider  for  an  instant 
what  eflecte  Jenny  Lind,  and  what  efifecte  Grisi, , 
would  probably  produce  on  the  audience,  supposing 
them  both  to  possess  unlimited  powers  of  carrying- 
out  their  respective  systems  or  principles.  Jenny 
Lind  absolutely  makes  us  believe  that  she  is  a 
lovely  and  virtuous,  but  uneducated,  peasant  girl, 
exposed  to  the  cruellest  suspicions,  abandoned  by 
her  lover,  and  dying  of  despair  ;  at  the  same  time 
she  expresses  herself  solely  in  song,  (accompanied 
by  an  orchestra,)  displays  varied  accomplish mente, 
and  takes  an  audience  of  several  hundreid  strangeifr 
into  her  confidence.  The  contrast  and  inconsisten* 
cy  would  be  so  painful  to  some,  and  so  ludicrous 
to  others,  that  half  the  company  would  rush  out  of 
the  house,  and  the  other  half  would  burst  into  roars 
of  brutal  laughter.  Grisi,  on  the  contrary,  instead 
of  bringing  the  prima  donna  into  the  common 
world,  transporte  the  audience  into  an  operatic 
world,  created  for  the  nonce:  a  world  in  which 
song,  accompanied  by  an  orchestra,  is  the  natural 
and  only  mode  of  conversation,  and  in  which  pit, 
boxes,  and  gallery  go  for  nothing,  and,  in  fact,  are 
only  a  stone  wall  or  a  row  of  trees,  as  the  case 
may  be.  So  long  as  her  spell  lasts,  everything  is 
thus  easy,  consistent,  ana  intelligible.  Which, 
then,  is  the  truest  to  Art?  And  whichever  is 
truest  to  Art,  is,  in  the  best  sense,  truest  to  Nature 
also.  *'  Nature  is  God's  art,"  as  has  been  nobly 
said ;  and  as  we  began  by  citing  a  passage  in  which 
one  of  our  great  poets  forgot  himself  into  narrow 
and  bigoted  criticism,  we  will  end  with  a  passage 
from  a  still  greater  one,  which  shows  that  his 
'*  bland  and  universal  eye"*  saw  the  whole  truth 
in  this  matter,  as  it  did  in  most  others  : — 

Nature  is  made  better  by  no  mean, 

But  Nature  makes  that  mean  ;  so,  o'er  that  art, 

Which  yon  say  adds  to  Nature,  is  an  art 

That  Nature  makes.    You  see,   sweet  maid,  we 

marry 
A  gentler  scion  to  the  wildest  stock, 
And  make  conceive  a  bark  of  baser  kind 
By  bud  of  noble  race  ; — this  is  an  art 
w  hich  does  mend  Nature — change  it  rather ;  but 
Ths  Abt  itself  is  Natubx. 

Wi7Uer*t  TaU. 


Th€  Serpent  Symbol,  and  the  Worship  of  the  Ee^ 
eiproeal  Principle  of  Miture  in  America,  By 
E.  G.  Sqvieb,  A.  M.  (American  ArohsBological 
BeseaTches,*No.  1.) 

This  volume  forms  the  first  part,  and  but  a  small 
part,  of  an  intended  work  on  the  religions,  sciences^ 
antiquities,  and  peoples  of  America  ;  the  facts  for 
wMdi  purpose  are  found  in  the  writings  of  the  earlier 
discoverers  and  their  successors,  in  the  existing  ra* 
mains  of  monuments,  and  in  cognate  practices  and 
remains  in  the  Old  World,  or  which  seem  such  to  the 
archaeological  mind.  The  "  high  places'*  mentioned 
in  Scripture,  sun  worship,  the  symbols  of  the  egg  and 
of  the  serpent,  the  phaUio  worship  and  its  ramifici^ 
tions,  witli  the  growth  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Triune 
God,  are  the  topics  treated  o£  The  volume  exhibits 
the  results  of  extensive  reading  ;  and  the  theory  of 
the  author  is  enforced  by  continual  references  to  tiie 
religions  of  the  Old  World,  which  he  holds  to  be  iden- 
tical with  those  of  the  New.  The  volume  is  illustrated 
by  numerous  wood-nsuts.  It  is  an  American  publioa- 
tion. — Spectator, 

*  See  a  Sonnet  by  Alfred  Tennyson,  read  at  the 
Uacready  banquet. 
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THE   MYSTERY  OF  LOUIS   PHILIPPE'S   BIRTH. 


From  EUa  Oook'i  JourntL 
THB  MYSTERY   OF  LOUIS   PHILIPPB^S   BIRTH. 

A  French  writer  of  some  celebrity,  M.  Michaud, 
has  just  pablished  a  book,  entitled,  **  The  Public 
aad  Private  Life  of  Louis  Philippe,  of  Orieans, 
Ex-King  of  the  French,"  in  which  be  adopts  and 
illustrates,  by  circumsUntial  details,  a  story  which 
has  long  been  floating  about  in  France,  of  a  most 
extraordinary  purport.  It  is  to  the  effect,  that 
Ixiuis  Philippe  was  not  a  Bourbon,  and  bad  not  a 
particle  of  royal  blood  in  him,  but  was  the  son  of  a 
Tery  humble  Italian,  whom  some  have  supposed  to 
be  a  Jew.  Making  use  of  the  Athenaum^  we  give 
the  pith  of  the  story,  which  runs  as  follows  : — 

That  Philippe  Egalit^— whose  character,  unfor- 
tanately,  affords  no  guarantee  against  the  possibility 
of  such  an  incident-— exchanged  his  infant  daughter 
for  the  son  of  a  jailer,  with  whom  he  had  formed 
ao  acquaintance  when  travelling  in  Italy,  in  order 
to  preserve  the  family  estates  from  lapsing  to  the 
crown  for  want  of  heirs  male.  All  the  incidents 
connected  with  this  supposed  exchange  of  infants, 
and  with  the  events  of  their  after-lives,  have  the 
character  of  romance;  the  time,  the  scene,  the 
chief  actors,  and  the  final  issues.  Our  readers 
shall  see  what  view  M.  Michaud  takes  of  the 
transaction : — 

The  virtues  of  the  duchess  have  been  pointed  to  as 
a  refutation  of  the  charge  of  exchanging  children.  It 
has  also  been  alleged,  that  no  indaoement  existed  for 
either  the  husband  or  the  wife  to  perpetrate  sach  a 
orime.  We  deny  not  the  virtues  of  that  illiistrioiis 
lady  ;  but  who  can  tell  how  &r  her  wishes  were  eon- 
trolled  by  her  husband  ?  We  know  that  the  greater 
part  of  their  fortune  consisted  of  demesnes  (appanages) 
which,  fiiiling  male  issue,  of  necessity  reverted  to  the 
erowu  ;  and  that  at  this  very  period  Uie  duchess,  after 
having  been  married  four  years,  had  given  birth  to 
but  one  child,  and  that  a  daughter,  stillborn.  Such  was 
the  state  of  affairs  when  the  princess  and  her  husband 
set  out  for  Italy,  where,  under  the, titles  of  Count  and 
Countess  de  Joinville,  they  spent  several  months  at  a 
Tillage  named  Modigliana,  situated  on  the  top  of  the 
Apennines.  Here  the  duchess  proved  to  be  in  an  in- 
teresting situation.  The  duke,  who  was  fond  of  mean 
society,  formed  an  intimacy  with  a  jailer,  named 
Chiappini,  whose  wife  was  similarly  circumstanced. 
A  bargain  was  entered  into,  that  if  the  duchess* 
oibpring  should  prove  a  daughter  and  the  jailer's  a 
ion,  an  interohange  should  be  effected.  Things  turned 
out  according  to  this  anticipation,  and  the  terms  of 
the  engagement  were  mutually  fulfilled.  The  jailer 
received  a  large  sum  of  money.  His  son,  bom  at 
Modigliana  on  the  1 7th  of  April,  1778,  was  removed 
to  Paris,  and  kept  concealed  till  the  6tii  of  October, 
when  the  ceremony  of  private  baptism  was  gone 
through,  as  we  have  already  seen  ;  while  the  duchess' 
daughter  remained  in  Chiappini's  house,  and  was 
educated  as  his  own  chilcl,  under  the  name  of  Marie 
Stella  Petronilla,  supplies  being  secretly  sent  once  a 
▼ear  from  France.  According  to  the  Memoirs  of 
Marie  Stella  Petronilla,  she  continued  long  in  tlus 
melancholy  position,  ignorant  of  her  high  birth,  and 
Tery  ill  treated  by  her  supposed  mother,  who  loved 
her  not,  and  lamented  that  son  whose  fkte  was  hidden 
from  her.  The  fiither  had  some  idea  of  the  truth  ; 
but,  knowing  the  duke  only  as  Count  de  Joinville, 
never  dreamed  that  he  was  a  prince  of  the  blood  royal 
of  France.  His  reputed  daughter  excelled  all  his 
other  children  in  beauty.  Everything,  indeed,  about 
her  indicated  that  she  was  of  different  blood.  Her  wit 
and  precocity  astonished  every  one.  Before  she  had 
completed  her  seventeenth  year,  she  so  captivated 
Lord  Newburgh,  a  British  nobleman,  then  travelling 


in  Italy,  that  he  made  her  his  wifb  almost  against  her 
inclination,  and  conducted  her  to  a  home  of  splendor 
and  magnificence  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  By 
this  marriage  she  had  several  children,  one  of  whom 
is  now  an  l^glish  peer.  On  the  death  of  Lord  New- 
burgh,  she  succeeded  to  a  handsome  jointure,  but  of 
this  she  afterwards  fbrfeited  a  great  part  on  her 
marriage  with  a  Russian  nobleman,  the  Baron  de 
Sternberg.  With  him  she  lived  for  several  years  in 
great  s^le,  in  St.  Petersburg.  A  son  was  there 
born  to  her,  who,  while  yet  young,  accompanied  her 
to  Italy  before  the  death  of  Chiappini,  whom  she  still 
regarded  as  her  fkther.  This  man,  before  his  death, 
addressed  a  letter  to  her,  which  altered  her  whole 
destiny,  and  troubled  the  remainder  of  her  days. 

This  letter,  supposing  it  to  be  real,  revealed  to 
the  Baroness  de  Sternberg  the  secret  of  her  birth. 
It  ran  aa  follows : — 

My  Lady — ^I  am  near  the  term  of  my  earthly  ex- 
istence, and  now,  for  the  first  time,  unfold  the 
following  secret,  which  very  intimately  concerns  you. 
On  the  aay  that  you  were  bom  my  wife  gave  birth  to 
a  son.  Tour  mother,  who  is  long  dead,  was  a  stran- 
ger to  me.  A  proposal  to  exchuige  my  boy  for  you 
was  laid  before  me,  and,  after  repeated  solicitations, 
I  was  prevailed  on  to  consult  my  worldly  interests, 
(for  the  terms  were  highly  advantageous.)  You 
became  a  member  of  my  f^ily,  while  my  son  was 
received  into  that  of  the  other  party.  Heaven,  I  per- 
ceive, has  made  up  for  my  faults:  yon  have  been 
raised  to  a  condition  superior  to  your  Other's,  though 
his  rank  also  was  noble  ;  and,  therefore,  I  leave  the 
world  with  some  peace  of  mind.  Keep  this  by  you, 
as  a  testimony  that  I  was  not  altogether  deaf  to  the 
voice  of  conscience.  In  entreating  you  to  pardon  my 
crime,  I  beseech  yon  to  conceal  it  from  mankind,  that 
the  world  may  never  know  what  is  now  incapable  of 
remedy.  This  letter  will  be  forwarded  to  you  after 
my  death. 

(Signed)  Laubemt  Chiappini. 

This  epistle  was  forwarded  to  her  by  the  sons 
of  Chiappin;;  though  it  is  said  they  kept  back 
some  papers  which  might  have  been  of  great  use  to 
her  in  recovering  the  lost  traces  of  her  parentage. 

Words  (says  M.  Michaud)  can  hardly  express  the 
effiBOt  produced  by  such  a  discovery  on  the  mind  of 
Marie  Stella.  Gifted  with  great  energy  and  lofty 
sentiments,  she  passed  at  ence  from,  a  position  which 
had  been  excessively  humiliating  to  a  higher  rank. 
Not  a  jailer,  but  a  great  lord,  is  her  father.  But  who 
is  the  great  lord  ?  Impatient  to  fathom  this  mystery 
— unwilling  to  believe,  with  the  jailer,  that  the  past 
evil  admitted  of  no  remedy,  she  made  inquiries  and 
sought  evidence  in  every  quarter.  Her  efforts  pro- 
cured her  the  knowledge  that  her  fkther  was  the 
0)unt  de  Joinville,  a  French  nobleman,  whose  rank 
and  fbrtune  she  was  ignorant  of.  To  learn  all  the 
truth  on  the  subject,  she  set  out  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1823  for  France,  accompanied  by  her  young- 
est child,  Edward,  son  of  Baron  Sternberg.  She 
found  her  way  to  the  village  of  Joinville,  of  which  her 
fhther  had  held  the  lordship.  Here  she  learned  that 
Joinville  had  been  part  of  the  patrimony  of  the  House 
of  Orleans,  and  that  the  duke,  who  perished  on  the 
scaffold  in  1793,  had  sometimes  travelled  under  that 
titla  She  next  visited  Paris,  and  there  made  sevesal 
vain  efforts  to  reach  him  who  had  succeeded  to  the 
title  and  the  wealth  of  that  powerful  family.  She 
consulted  many  men  of  business,  and  became  the 
dupe  of  sharpers  and  police  officers,  who  received 
much  money  from  her  by  way  of  payment,  and 
robbed  her  of  a  good  deal  more.  When  her  means 
failed,  she  had  recourse  to  an  artifice,  which,  consider- 
ing her  position  and  difficulties,  was  certainly  very 
exoQsable.    She  made  known,  throngh  the  publio 
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Journals,  that  the  Baronefls  de  Sternberg  was  in 
poiiseesion  of  a  secret  in  which  the  heirs  of  the  Count 
de  JoinTille  were  much  interested.  Louis  Philippe 
^as  not  long  in  hearing  of  this  ;  his  covetous  disposi- 
tion already  ngoiced  in  the  hope  of  some  addition  to 
his  immense  possessions.  He  accordingly  communi- 
cated with  the  baroness  through  his  natural  uncle, 
the  old  Abbe  of  St.  Phar,  who  Uiought  that  possibly 
he  too  might  derive  some  worldly  benefit  from  the 
adventure  ;  but  when  the  royal  duke  and  his  associate 
found  that  the  secret  referred  to  restitution,  and  not 
augmentation,  the  gates  of  the  Palace  Royal  were 
hermetically  closed  against  the  baroness.  She  made 
great  efforts,  but,  as  she  was  a  stranger  in  Paris,  and 
all  her  motions  were  watched  by  the  police — then 
nothing  better  than  the  slaves  of  Louis  Philippe— -she 
became  once  more  the  prey  of  those  designing  men, 
with  whom  Paris  swarms,  who  were  probably  the 
agents  of  him  whose  interest  it  was  above  all  to  over- 
throw her  pretensions.  A  distinguished  writer,  whose 
name  she  does  not  give,  but  whom,  from  her  descrip- 
tion, we  readily  identify,  vainly  endeavored  to  make 
interest  for  her  with  Uie  Duchess  of  Angouleme. 
After  being  duped  and  plundered  thus,  she  was 
obliged  to  return  and  renew  her  search  in  Italy.  She 
returned  from  Italy,  after  an  absence  of  several 
months,  armed  with  fresh  and  important  evidence, 
and,  above  all,  with  a  judgment  pronounced  by  the 
Ecclesiastical  Tribunal  of  Faenia,  on  the  29th  of  May, 
1824,  which  fixed  her  rank,  and  proved  that  she  was 
not  Chiappini's  but  the  Count  de  Joinville's  daughter. 
*  *  *  When  we  know  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
was  the  only  Frenchman  who  could  then  bear  the 
designation  of  the  Count  de  Joinville,  and  that  at  the 
very  period  in  question  he  really  was  travelling  with 
his  duchess,  this  evidence  seems  sufficient  to  setUe  the 
question. 

The  additional  evidence  did  not  '*  settle  the 
question,"  so  far  as  poor  Marie  Stella  was  con- 
cerned. Her  story  reads  like  a  romance  to  the 
end  of  the  chapter.     M.  Michaud  continues  : — 

Armed  with  this,  and  other  important  pieces  of 
evidence,  the  baroness  set  to  work  again,  hopefUl  and 
confident ;  but,  unfortunately,  she  could  not  find  one 
honest  man  in  Paris  to  direct  her.  She  fell  once  more 
into  the  snares  of  the  crafty,  and  spent  her  money  to 
no  purpose.  Pecuniary  temptations  were  presented 
to  her  in  the  most  insidious  manner  by  Louis 
Philippe's  agents,  but  she  resisted  all  with  a  pride 
truly  worthy  of  royalty.  Convinced  that  she  wss  the 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  nothing  short  of  a 
fhll  recognition  of  her  rights  as  such  would  satisfy 
her.  Her  stature,  mien,  and  manners,  even  her 
voice,  testified  to  this  distinguished  origin.  All  im- 
partial men  listened  with  admiration  to  her  forcible 
assertion  of  her  claims.  It  was  scarcely  possible  to 
listen  without  being  persuaded  of  their  justice.  She 
bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  Madame  Adelaide,  the 
duke*s  sister,  while  the  features  of  the  latter  vividly 
recalled  to  her  her  reputed  father,  the  jailer.  It  is 
even  said  that  on  one  occasion,  when  she  conducted 
her  yonthfiil  son,  Edward,  to  the  picture-gallery,  the 
child,  on  observing  a  portrait  of  Louis  Philippe,  cried 
several  times,  "  Papa  Chiappini !  Papa  Chiappini  !** 
Thebaroness  was  vexed  by  this  incident  The  police, 
who  were  ever  on  her  track,  who  did  all  in  ^eir 
power  to  prevent  the  circulation  of  her  memoirs, 
threatened  her  repeatedly  with  imprisonment  It  is 
a  strange  fact,  that  Louis  XVIIL  and  Charles  X.  not 
only  consented  to,  but  originated  all  those  manoeuvres 
against  the  baroness.  Those  princes  seemed  then  to 
repose  entire  confidence  in  him  whom  they  regarded 
as  their  cousin,  though  that  individual  was  ceaselessly 
engaged  in  schemes  which  compassed  their  destruc- 
tion. The  fall  of  the  elder  Bourbons,  and  the  succes- 
sion of  Louis  Philippe  to  his  good  coviiru,  rendered 
the  baroness'  position  more  than  ever  difficult    She 


was  more  than  once  desired  to  return  to  England. 
The  intervention  of  the  ambassador  shielded  her  firom 

Sersecution  ;  but  she  was  now  alone.  The  Baron  de 
temberg  had  conducted  her  fkvorite  son,  Edward,  to 
Russia,  so  that  her  courage  and  consciousness  of  the 
justice  of  her  claim  formed  her  only  protection  against 
the  spies  that  surrounded  her.  Her  memoirs  having 
been  seized,  and  the  tribunals  of  justice  closed  against 
her  by  the  ruling  powers,  whose  tools  they  then  were, 
they  ended  by  pronouncing  her  mad ;  &e  only  pre- 
text for  this  calumny  being  a  peculiar  fkncy  which 
she  had  for  feeding  some  birds  which  flew  to  her 
windows  from  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries.  We 
know,  however,  on  irrefragable  testimony,  that  to  the 
last  she  retained  the  full  possession  of  her  reasoning 
fiMsulties.  She  never  abandoned  her  claims,  but 
always  subscribed  herself  Baroness  de  Sternberg, 
bom  Joinville.  During  the  last  five  years  of  her  lifb, 
a  f^r  of  being  arrested  in  the  streets  caused  her  to 
confine  herself  to  her  own  house,  where  she  knew  she 
was  safe  through  the  protection  of  the  English  ambaft* 
sador.  On  Sie  night  before  her  deifth,  in  1845, 
happening  to  hear  the  cannon  announce  the  opening 
of  the  chambers,  she  called  for  the  public  journal  that 
she  might  read  the  speech  of  that  brigand.  She  never 
spoke  again. 


From  Chamben'  Journal. 
THE   FLOATING  GARDENS   OF   MEXICO. 

Tbb  greater  part  of  the  vegetables  consumed  In 
Mexico  are  cultivated  in  the  Chinampas,  called  by 
Europeans  floating  gardens.  They  are  of  two  kinds  ; 
some  are  movable,  and  frequently  driven  up  and  down 
by  the  wind ;  oUiers  firm,  and  fixed  to  the  shores 
l^e  former  only  can  be  termed  floating,  but  the  num^ 
ber  of  these  is  daily  lessening. 

The  ingenious  invention  ofihe  chinampas  \b  traceable 
to  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  the  idea  was 
probably  suggested  to  the  Aztecas  by  nature  itself.  On 
the  marshy  banks  of  the  lakes  of  Xochimilcho  and 
Calaco,  the  waters,  in  their  periodical  swellings,  throw 
up  clods  and  mounds  of  earth,  covered  with  grass  and 
tangled  roots.  These  masses,  after  floating  fer  a  long 
Hme  up  and  down,  the  sport  of  every  breeze,  sometimes 
form  into  groups  of  small  islets.  A  tribe,  too  weak  and 
insignificant  to  establish  any  settlement  on  the  main- 
land, took  advantage  of  this  portion  of  the  soil  thus 
accidentally  placed  at  their  disposal,  and  tibe  possession 
of  which  was  not  likely  to  be  disputed.  The  most 
ancient  chinampas  were  only  turf-mounds  artificially 
joined,  and  then  tilled  and  planted  by  the  Aitecas. 
These  floating  islands  are  found  in  every  lone.  Hum- 
boldt descri^  those  he  saw  at  Quito,  in  the  River 
Guayaquil,  as  being  about  twenty  feet  long,  floating 
about  in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  and  fUU  of  the  bam- 
boo, the  Pistia  stateotet,  and  other  plants,  whose  roots 
are  knotty,  and  disposed  to  intertwine.  They  are  also 
to  be  found  in  the  small  lake  called  Laga  di  Agua  Solfa 
of  Tivoli,  near  the  Baths  of  Agrippa,  compost  of  sul- 
phur, of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  of  the  leaves  of  the  Ulva 
thermalU,  and  shifting  from  place  to  place  at  every 
breath  of  wind. 

The  industry  of  the  Aitecan  nation  has  brought  to 
great  perfection  the  idea  suggested  by  the  masses  of 
earth  broken  off  from  the  banks  of  the  rivers.  The 
floating  gardens  found  by  the  Spaniards  in  great  num- 
bers, and  many  of  which  are  still  to  be  found  in  the 
Lake  of  Calaco,  were  a  sort  of  rafts  formed  of  reeds, 
rashes,  and  rough,  prickly,  tangling  shrubs,  and 
covered  by  the  Indians  wiUi  a  layer  of  rich  earth, 
impregnated  with  muriate  of  soda.  This  salt  is  grad- 
ually extracted  from  the  soil  by  watering  it  with  the 
water  of  the  lake,  and  the  ground  is  more  or  less  fer- 
tilised, according  to  the  more  or  less  fluent  applica- 
tion of  this  lye — for  such,  even  when  salt,  the  water 
becomes  by  filtration  through  the  soil.  The  chinampas 
sometimes  contain  a  hut  for  the  Indian  in  charge  of 
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a  group  of  theie  iloftti&g  gardens,  whieii  oan  be  towed 
or  impelled  by  long  poles  at  pleasure,  from  one  side 
ef  the  flyer  to  the  oUier ;  but  most  of  thoee  now  known 
1^  the  name  are  fixed  ;  and  as  this  happens  just  in 
proportion  to  the  distance  of  the  fresh-water  lake  from 
the  salt-water  lake,  many  are  to  be  found  along  the 
Vega,  in  the  marshy  soil  between  the  Lake  of  Calaoo 
ftnd  the  Lake  of  Tezcuoo.  Each  chinampa  forms  a 
parallelogram,  three  hundred  feet  long  and  about 
twenty  in  breadth,  and  is  separated  from  its  neighbor 
by  a  narrow  dike.  In  these  ohinampas  are  cultivated 
beans,  peas,  capsicums,  potatoes,  artichokes,  and  a 
great  variety  of  other  vegetables,  and  the  borders  are 
generally  edged  with  flowers,  and  sometimes  by  a  little 
hedge  of  rose-trees.  Indeed,  the  beauty  of  the  scenery 
altogether  makes  a  boating  excursion  round  them, 
flspMially  those  of  Istaoaloo  and  J^ake  Chapala,  most 
dd^tfuL 


Pbbilous  ADysiiTiJKE.-i>The  captain  of  a  whaler, 
tays  Cheeves,  gives  the  following  account  of  an  adven- 
ture which  came  very  near  being  his  last.  In  giving 
an  account  of  the  accident  and  singular  escape,  he 
aaid  that  as  soon  as  he  discovered  that  the  line  had 
oaught  in  the  bow  of  the  boat,  he  stooped  to  clear  it, 
and  attempted  to  throw  it  out  from  the  chock,  so  that 
it  might  run  free.  In  doing  this  he  was  caught  by  a 
turn  round  his  left  wrist,  and  felt  himself  dragged 
overboard.  He  was  perfectly  conscious  while  he  was 
rushing  down  with  unknown  force  and  swiftness ; 
and  it  appeared  to  him  that  his  arm  would  be  torn 
from  his  body,  so  great  was  the  resistance  of  the 
water.  He  was  well  aware  of  his  perilous  condition, 
and  that  his  only  chance  of  life  was  to  cut  the  line. 
But  he  could  not  remove  his  right  arm  from  his  side, 
to  which  it  was  pressed  by  the  force  of  the  element 
through  which  it  was  drawn.  When  he  first  opened 
his  eyes  it  appeared  as  if  a  stream  of  fire  was  passing 
before  them ;  but  as  he  descended,  it  grew  dark,  and 
he  felt  a  terrible  pressure  on  his  brain,  and  a  roaring 
as  of  thunder  in  his  ears.  Yet  he  was  conscious  of  his 
situation,  and  made  several  efforts  to  reach  his  knife, 
that  was  in  his  belt  At  last,  as  he  felt  his  strength 
fiuling  and  his  brain  reeling,  the  line  for  an  instant 
slackened,  he  reached  his  kmfe,  and  instantly  that  the 
line  became  again  taut,  its  edge  was  upon  it,  and  by 
a  desperate  effiurt  of  his  exhausted  energies  he  freed 
himself.  After  this  he  only  remembered  a  feeling  of 
suffocation,  a  gurgling  spasm,  and  all  was  over,  until 
he  awoke  to  an  agoniMd  sense  of  pafai,  in  the  boat 


OinE  day,  when  the  flag-ship  of  an  American  commo- 
dore was  lying  in  the  bay  of  Naples,  she  was  honored 
by  a  visit  from  the  king  and  royal  &mily,  with  suite, 
who  came  out  in  gilded  barges  and  the  full  parade  of 
royalty.  The  ship  was  drewed  from  deck  to  truck  in 
holiday  attire  ;  side-boys  were  mustered  at  the  ropes, 
the  marines  presented  arms,  the  guns  thundered  forth 
a  roy^  salute,  and  the  commodore  welcomed  his 
guests  to  the  quarter-deck  with  the  politeness  befitting 
an  officer  of  rank. 

One  of  the  suite,  a  spindle-shanked  and  gaudily 
attired  Neapolitan,  strayed  away  from  the  party,  and, 
cruising  about  midships,  espied  a  windsail,  an  object 
he  had  never  seen  before.  As  it  was  fully  expanded  by 
the  air,  he  took  it  for  a  pillar,  and,  folding  his  arms, 
leaned  against  it,  when  it  yielded  to  his  weight,  and 
he  disappeared  below,  heels  over  head,  with  a  velocity 
that  was  actually  marvellous,  as  was  his  escape  from 
iigury.  The  mishap  chanced  to  have  only  one  wit- 
This  was  a  veteran  tar,  who,  approaching  the 


quarter-deck,  and  touching  his  hat,  sold,  respect 
ftilly,  "  I  ht^  pardon,  commodore,  but  one  qf  them 
are  king$  has  falUn  down  the  hatchway!** — Olive 
Branch. 

DtsoovEKT  IS  EoTFT. — ^A  most  interesting  disoor- 
ery  has  been  made  in  ^Tpt  It  is  known  £at  there 
exists  in  Mount  Zabarah,  situated  on  an  island  in  the 
Bed  Sea,  a  mine  of  emeralds,  which  was  formeriy 
worked  by  the  pachas  of  Egypt,  but  abandoned  in  the 
last  years  of  the  reign  of  Mdiemet  AIL  An  English 
company  have  solicited  and  recently  obtained  author- 
ity to  resume  the  working  of  this  mine,  which  is  be- 
lieved to  be  still  rich  with  precious  stones.  Mr.  Allan, 
the  engineer  of  the  company,  while  directing  some 
important  excavations  in  this  place,  has  discovered  at 
a  great  depth  traces  of  an  ancient  gallery,  which 
must  evidently  be  referred  to  the  most  remote  antiq- 
uity. Upon  removing  the  rubbish,  they  found  IooIb 
and  ancient  utensils,  and  a  stone  upcm  which  is  ei^ 
graved  a  hieroglyphic  inscription,  now  partially  de- 
fiioed.  This  circumstance  proves  the  truth  of  the 
opinion  expressed  by  Belzoni,  on  the  strength  of  other 
indications,  that  this  mine  was  worked  in  ancient 
times. 

The  nature  and  form  of  the  implements  discovered, 
and  the  configuration  of  the  gallery,  the  plan  of  which 
has  been  readily  traced,  prove  most  conclusively  that 
the  ancient  Egyptians  were  skilfUl  engineers.  It 
seems,  from  examination  of  the  stone  which  has  been 
discovered,  that  the  first  labors  in  the  mine  of  Zaba- 
rah were  commenced  in  the  reign  of  Sesostris  the 
Great,  or  Rameses  Sesostris,  who,  according  to  the 
most  generally  received  opinion,  lived  about  the  year 
1660  before  Christ,  and  who  is  celebrated  by  his  im- 
mense conquests,  as  well  as  by  the  innumerable  mon- 
uments with  which  he  covered  Egypt — Com,  Adv. 


CHimsE  IN  CAuroairiA. — ^Within  a  week  past, 
nearly  five  hundred  Chinese  emigrants  have  arrived 
upon  our  shores,  all  in  two  ships,  hale  and  heartjp, 
liiey  remain  but  a  day  or  two  in  our  city,  and  are 
then  off  to  the  mines — ^first  buying  a  pickaxe,  shovel, 
and  a  few  necessary  mining  tools,  and  not  a  few  of 
them  drop  their  own  native  "rig,*'  and  equip  thenu 
selves  in  a  pair  of  thick  heavy  cowhide  boots,  in  lieu 
of  their  woioden  shoes.  Besides,  many  of  them  dress 
up  in  the  real  Yankee  style — all  of  which  is  good  for 
trade!  One  feature  in  regard  to  this  class  of  for- 
eigners is,  that  even  the  celesHalu  are  rapidly  acquir* 
ing  our  own  language — and  when  I  recently  adopted 
the  plan  of  distributing  Chinese  Bibles  and  tracts  to 
them,  as  they  came  to  buy  goods,  my  heart  was  made 
glad  to  hear  their  "Thank  you,"  with  a  smile  of 
gratitude,  and  then  to  see  them  fold  up  the  books 
carefully  in  their  pocket  handkerchielb.  This  was 
convincing  evidence  to  my  mind  that  they  had  been 
sent  here  for  good. — Letter  to  the  Journal  of  Com 
merce,  dated  San  FrancUcOy  15  May, 


Jewish  Perseverance,  or  the  Jew  at  Home  and  Abroad ; 
an  Autobiography.    By  M.  Lissack. 

The  autobiography  of  a  Polish  Jew,  who,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  father's  death  and  straitened  means,  wss 
obliged  to  give  up  the  study  of  physio  and  seek  fortune 
as  he  could.  He  came  to  England  in  search  of  prop- 
erty left  by  a  relation,  but  found  it  already  distributed 
— at  least  the  chief  Babbi  said  so;  and  he  had  to  turn 
travelling  merchant  for  a  livelihood.  He  is  now  estab- 
lished at  Bedford  ss  a  teacher  of  German. — Spectw- 
tor. 


The  Living  Aoa  is  published  every  Saturday,  by  E.  Littill  6t  Co.,  at  the  comer  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield 
Streets,  Boston.  Price  12^  cents  a  number,  or  six  dollars  a  year  in  advance.  Remittances  for  any  period  will  be 
thaakfally  received  and  promptly  attended  to. 
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From  Chambenr*  Papers  for  the  People. 

fichte:  a  biography. 

In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  at  the 
village  of  Rammenau,  near  Pulsnitz,  in  Upper  Lu- 
aatia,  there  lived  and  worked  among  his  contempo- 
raries a  certain  manufacturer  of  ribbons,  named 
Christian  Fichte.  He,  recently  married,  and  rep- 
utably established  in  trade  there,  paying  rates  and 
taxes,  and  other  like  dues  and  imposts,  cheerfully 
fronted  the  world,  and  took  thankfully  from  fortune 
whatever  benefits  she  sent  him. 

Among  the  most  memorable  of  these  was  a  first- 
bom  son,  who  stru??1ed  into  existence  on  the  19th 
of  May,  1703.  This  is  he  who,  being  subsequently 
baptized  according  to  orthodox  prescription,  was 
thereafter  called  by  the  name  of  Johann  Gottlieb 
Fichte — a  name  since  considerably  well  known, 
and  not  indifferently  respected,  by  all  persons  who 
are  anywise  acquainted  with  German  Transcen- 
dentalism. 

As  the  boy  grew  up  he  showed  signs  of  extraor- 
dinary capacity,  and  waxed  steadiiv  in  favor  with 
all  who  were  interested  in  his  welfare.  Long  be- 
fore he  was  old  enough  to  be  sent  to  school  his  fath- 
er had  taught  him  to  read ;  taught  him  also  a  num- 
ber of  pious  songs  and  proverbs,  and  initiated  him 
somewhat  into  the  higher  mysteries  of  Bible-his- 
tory and  the  Catechism.  Often,  by  way  of  enter- 
taining his  curiosity,  the  father  would  relate  to 
him  the  story  of  his  personal  wanderings  in  Sax- 
ony and  Franconia,  whither,  in  conformity  with 
a  welUknown  German  usage,  he  had  gone  in 
former  years  for  improvement  in  his  calling.  To 
these  recitals  young  Gottlieb  listened  with  exceed- 
ing interest,  and  was  thereby  awakened  into  some 
vague  sympathy  with  the  existing  outward  world. 
Tbe  wonder  and  manifold  train  of  feelings  thus  ex- 
cited fostered  in  the  boy  a  fondness  for  solitary 
rambles,  and  oflen  impelled  him  forth  into  the 
lonely  and  quiet  fields,  where  for  many  hours  he 
would  hold  a  still  communion  with  his  thoughts. 
A  quiet,  pensive  child,  he  was  already  receiving 
influences  and  forming  habits  which  were  after- 
wards to  grow  to  great  results. 

Among  the  persons  whose  attention  young 
Fichte  very  soon  attracted  was  the  clergyman  of 
the  village,  who,  perceiving  his  talents,  often  as- 
sisted him  with  instruction.  Happening  one  day 
to  ask  him  how  much  he  thought  he  could  remem- 
ber of  the  last  Sunday's  sermon,  the  boy  aston- 
ished the  good  pastor  by  giving  a  very  correct  ac- 
count of  the  course  of  argument  pursued  in  the 
discourse,  and  also  of  the  several  texts  of  Scrip- 
tore  quoted  in  illustration.  This  circumstance  was 
subsequently  mentioned  incidentally  to  a  nobleman 
residing  in  the  village  ;  and  when,  a  short  time 
afterwards,  a  certain  Baron  von  Miltitz,  who  was  on 
a  visit  at  the  castle,  chanced  to  express  his  regret 
at  having  arrived  too  late  for  sermon  on  the  Sun- 
day morning,  he  was  half-jestingly  apprized  that  it 
was  of  very  little  consequence,  as  there  was  a  boy 
in  the  neighborhood  wiio  was  capable  of  repeating 
it  from  memory,  and  might  easily  be  sent  for,  if 
desired,  to  reproduce  it  for  the  baron's  edification. 
A  messenger  was  presently  despatched  for  little 
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Grottlieb,  who  very  soon  appeared,  dressed  in  a 
clean  smock-frock,  and  bearing  in  his  hand  a  most 
enormous  nosegay,  as  a  token  of  respect  from  his 
mother  to  the  mistress  of  the  castlei  He  answered 
all  questions  put  to  him  with  a  quiet  and  natural 
simplicity ;  and,  on  being  requested  to  repeat  as 
much  as  he  could  recollectof  the  morning's  sermon, 
he  proceeded  to  deliver  a  long  and  eloquent  dis 
course,  which,  from  its  grave  and  impressive  ten- 
dency, threatened  rather  to  discompose  the  gayety 
of  the  company.  Desiring  to  escape  this  consumma* 
tion,  the  count  thought  it  necessary  to  interrupt 
him,  signifying  doubtless  that,  of  an  admirable 
memory  and  good  natural  powers  of  elocution,  a 
sufiicient  proof  had  been  exhibited.  The  young 
preacher,  however,  interested  his  auditory  greatly, 
and  more  especially  the  banm,  who,  after  making 
some  inquiries  of  the  clergyman,  which  were  fa- 
vorably answered,  determined  to  undertake  the 
charge  of  the  boy*s  education.  The  consent  of 
the  parents  having  been  with  difllculty  obtained, 
young  Fichte  was  shortly  consigned  to  the  care  of 
his  new  patron,  and  departed  with  him,  as  it  seemed, 
for  foreign  parts. 

His  destination  was  the  castle  of  Siebeneichen, 
a  country  seat  of  the  baron,  situated  on  the  Elbe, 
near  Meissen.  Here  the  heart  of  the  poor  boy 
sank  within  him,  as  he  daily  contemplated  the 
gloomy  grandeur  of  the  baronial  hall,  and  the 
mountains  and  dark  forests  by  which  it  was  sur- 
rounded. His  first  sorrow,  his  earliest  trial,  had 
come  to  him  in  the  shape  of  what  a  misjudging 
world  might  regard  as  a  singular  piece  of  good  for- 
tune ;  and  so  deep  a  dejection  fell  on  him,  as  seri- 
ously endangered  his  health.  His  kind  fostet^ 
father,  entering  into  the  feelings  of  the  child,  pru- 
dently removed  him  from  the  lordly  mansion  to  the 
residence  of  a  country  clergyman  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, who,  though  himself  without  family,  was 
greatly  attached  to  children.  Under  the  care  of  this 
worthy  pastor  and  his  wife,  Fichte  passed  some  of 
the  happiest  years  of  his  life,  and  ever  afterwards 
looked  back  upon  them  with  tenderness  and  grati- 
tude. Here  he  received  his  first  instructions  in  the 
ancient  languages,  in  which,  however,  he  was  left 
pretty  much  to  his  own  efforts,  seldom  receiving 
what  might  be  called  a  regular  lesson  from  his 
teacher.  This  plan,  though  it  might  invigorate  and 
sharpen  hia  faculties,  lefl  him  imperfectly  acquainted 
with  grammatical  principles,  and  retarded  to  some 
extent  his  subsequent  progress.  He,  nevertheless, 
made  rapid  advances  ;  and  his  preceptor  soon  per- 
ceived the  insufliciency  of  his  own  attainments  for 
furthering  the  studies  of  a  pupil  so  promising,  and 
therefore  urged  upon  his  patron  the  desirability  of 
sending  him  to  some  public  school.  He  was  ao- 
cordingly  sent,  first  to  the  town  school  of  Meissen, 
and  afterwards  to  a  higher  seminary  at  Pforta,  near 
Raumburg. 

This  latter  establishment  retained  many  traces 
of  a  monkish  origin  ;  the  teachers  and  pupils  lived 
in  cells,  and  the  boys  were  permitted  to  leave  the 
interior  only  once  a  week,  and  then  under  in- 
spection, to  visit  a  particular  play-ground  in  the 
neighborhood.  The  stiffest  formality  pervaded  the 
whole  eeonomy  of  the  place ;  the  living  spirit  of 
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Itnowledge  was  unrecognized  in  its  antiquated 
routine,  and  the  generous  desire  of  excellence  ex- 
cluded by  the  petty  artifices  of  jealousy.  The 
Sstem  of  &gging  existed  in  full  force,  and  with  it 
B  usual  consequences — ^tyranny  on  the  one  side, 
and  cunning  and  dissimulation  on  the  other. 
Fichte^s  native  strength  of  character  guarded  him 
aomewhat  from  the  evil  influences  around  hiqi,  ^et 
he  confessed  that  his  life  at  Pforla  was  anything 
but  favorable  to  his  integrity.  He  found  himself 
gradually  reconciled  to  the  constraint  of  ruling  his 
conduct  by  the  opinion  of  his  companions,  and  com- 
pelled to  practise  occasionally  the  same  artifices  as 
others. 

Fichte  was  scarcely  thirteen  years  of  age  when 

Jie  entered  this  seminary.    Most  painful  was  the 

transition  to  its  gloomy  monastic  buildings  from  the 

joyous  freedom  of  fields  and  woods,  where  he  had 

been  accustomed  to  wander  at  will ;  but  still  more 

Sainful  were  the  solitude  and  aridity  of  the  moral 
esert  into  which  he  was  introduced.  His  sadness 
and  tears  exposed  him  to  the  derision  of  his 
sdioolfellows ;  and  he,  shy  and  retiring,  shrunk 
within  himself,  restrained  his  tears,  or  suffered 
tbem  to  flow  only  in  secret.  Here,  however,  he 
learned  the  useful  lesson  of  self-reliance — so  well, 
though  so  bitterly  taught,  by  the  absence  of  sym- 
pathy in  those  around  us ;  and  from  this  time  to 
the  close  of  his  life  it  was  never  forgotten.  The 
wretchedness  of  his  situation,  meanwhile,  led  him 
to  contemplate  escape.  He  had  met  with  a  copy 
of  *'  Robinson  Crusoe,"  and  his  imagination  was 
80  fascinated  by  the  wild  solitary  life  therein  de- 
picted, that  he  conceived  the  project  of  seeking  out 
some  similar  seclusion.  On  some  far-oflf  island  of 
the  ocean,  beyond  the  reach  of  men  and  pedagogues, 
and  of  the  sneering  students  that  mocked  at  hi£ 
distress,  he  would  fix  his  solitary  dwelling-place; 
and  live  golden  days  of  happiness  and  freedom! 
The  manner  in  which  he  attempted  to  carry  his 
notion  into  execution  favorably  illustrates  the  bent 
of  his  character.  Nothing  could  have  been  easier 
/or  him  than  to  have  departed  onperceived  on  one 
of  the  days  when  the  scholars  went  out  to  the  play- 
ground ;  but  he  scorned  to  steal  awa^  in  secret ; 
he  wished  to  make  it  evident  that  his  departure 
was  occasioned  by  necessity,  and  was  taken  with 
deliberate  determination.  He,  therefore,  made  a 
formal  declaration  to  his  superior,  a  lad  who  had 
made  a  cruel  and  oppressive  use  of  the  brief  author- 
ity intrhsted  to  him,  that  he  would  no  longer 
endure  the  treatment  he  received,  and  that,  if  not 
amended,  he  would  leave  the  school  on  the  first 
opportunity.  This  announcement,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, was  received  with  laughter  and  contempt, 
and  Fichte  thenceforth  considered  himself  in  honor 
ixee  to  fulfil  his  resolution. 

Accordingly,  one  morning,  he  departs,  having 
previously  studied  his  intended  route  upon  the 
map.  He  is  oflT  on  the  highway  to  Raumburg ; 
the  world  is  all  before  him,  and  the  desert  island 
in  the  distance.  But  now,  as  he  walks  along,  he 
remembers  a  saying  of  his  dear  old  friend,  the  pas- 
tor, that  one  should  never  begin  an  important 
nndertaking  without  a  prayer  for  divine  assistance. 
He  turns,  therefore,  and  kneeling  down  on  a  hillock 
b^  the  side  of  the  road,  in  the  innocent  sincerity  of 
bis  heart,  he  implores  the  blessing  of  Heaven  on 
his  wanderings.  As  he  prayed  it  occurred  to  him 
that  his  disappearance  must  occasion  great  grief  to 
his  parents ;  ^*  never,  perhaps,  might  he  see  them 
again!"  This  terrible  thought  overcame  him; 
the  joy  which  he  had  felt  in  his  emancipatioji  was 


changed  into  contrition ;  and  he  resolved  to  return, 
and  meet  all  the  punishments  that  might  bo  in 
reserve  for  him,  so  that  he  should  be  able  to  "  look 
once  more  on  the  face  of  his  mother."  On  his 
way  back  he  met  those  who  had  been  sent  in  pur- 
suit of  him ;  for,  as  soon  as  he  bad  been  missed, 
the  conversation  between  him  and  his  superior  had 
been  reported  to  the  authorities.  When  taken  be- 
fore the  rector,  Fichte  immediately  admitted  that  it 
had  been  his  intention  to  run  away,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  related  the  whole  story  of  his  persecutions, 
and  of  the  motives  which  had  influenced  him  in 
taking  the  step,  with  such  straightforward  sim- 
plicity and  openness,  that  the  rector  became  inter- 
ested in  his  behalf,  and  not  only  remitted  his 
punishment,  but  selected  for  him,  from  among  the 
elder  scholars,  another  senior,  who  treated  him 
with  the  greatest  kindness,  and  to  whom  he  became 
warmly  attached,  the  two  being  subsequently  friends 
at  the  same  university. 

From  this  time  Fichte*s  residence  at  Pforta  was 
rendered  gradually  more  tolerable  to  him.  He 
entered  zealously  upon  his  studies,  and,  by  con- 
tinued industry,  supplied  the  defects  of  his  previous 
education.  In  1780,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he 
entered  the  university  of  Jena.  He  attached  himr 
self  to  the  theological  faculty,  his  inclinations  at 
this  time  being  towards  the  calling  of  a  clergyman. 
Subsequently,  he  removed  to  Leipsic,  and  there 
attended  a  course  of  dogmatic  lectures,  though,  as 
it  afler wards  appeared,  with  little  satisfaction.  In 
attempting  to  obtain  a  clear  comprehension  of  the 
theological  doctrine  of  the  divine  attributes,  the 
creation,  freedom  of  the  will,  and  other  like  ques- 
tions, he  encountered  unexpected  difficulties,  which 
led  him  into  a  wider  circle  of  inquiry,  and,  finally, 
resulted  in  his  abandoning  theology  fur  philosophy. 
Some  hints  of  the  early  direction  of  his  philosophi- 
cal studies  may  be  gathered  from  his  letters  written 
at  this  period .  The  question  w  h  ich  ch  iefly  engaged 
his  attention  appears  to  have  been  the  very  com- 
mon one  of  Liberty  and  Necessity ;  in  regard  to 
which  he  seems  to  have  rejected  the  doctrine  of 
free-will,  considered  as  absolute  indifferent  self- 
determination,  and  to  have  adopted  the  view  which, 
to  distinguish  it  from  Fatalism,  has  been  f[ianTed 
Determinism.  According  to  this,  every  complete 
and  consistent  philosophy  exhibits  a  deterministic 
side;  the  idea  of  an  ultimate  and  all-directing 
Unity  being  the  beginning  and  end  of  metaphysical 
investigation.  Thus,  while  Fatalism  sees  in  this 
highest  unity  only  an  unconscious  and  mechanical 
necessity.  Determinism  recognizes  it  as  the  highest 
disposing  reason — the  infinite  originative  influence 
to  which  the  determination  of  each  living  being  is 
not  only  to  be  referred,  but  in  which  it  is  funda- 
mentally subsistent. 

On  communicating  his  opinions  to  a  Saxon 
preacher  who  had  considerable  reputation  for  his 
philosophical  attainments,  Fichte  was  told  that  he 
had  adopted  Spinozism.  Up  to  this  time  he  was 
unacquainted  with  Spinoza's  writings,  and  his  first 
knowledge  of  them  was  subsequently  derived 
through  WolflT's  refutation.  His  attention  being 
turned  in  this  direction,  he  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  Spinoza's  Ethics,  which  made  a  powerful 
impression  upon  his  mind,  and  confirmed  him  for 
a  time  in  the  opinions  he  had  adopted.  In  af\er 
years,  however,  the  deterministic  theory  lefl  him 
dissatisfied,  the  indestructible  feeling  of  independ 
ence  and  freedom  of  which  he  was  inwardly  con- 
scious, and  which  was  also  powerfully  confirmed 
by  th«  energy  of  hia  own  chaxacteri  not  being  es- 
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plainable  on  exclosively  deterministie  principles, 
he  was  constrained  to  abandon  that  point  of  Tiew, 
and  accept  the  doctrine  of  free  self-determination 
as  the  only  true  and  intelligible  basis  of  being. 
This  is  the  ground-principle  of  his  philosophic 
creed,  which  so  far  stands  opposed  to  the  doctrine 
of  Spinoza,  although  a  general  harmony  of  details 
is  observable  in  the  two  systems ;  both,  neverthe- 
less, showing  marks  of  individual  character,  and 
each  being  properly  the  "  scientific  expression  of 
the  spiritual  life  of  its  originator." 

Whilst  engaged  in  these  lofty  speculations, 
Fichte  received  intelligence  of  the  death  of  his  ben- 
efactor, and  found  himself  thrown  upon  his  own 
resources.  These,  unhappily,  were  of  the  most 
nn promising  description.  Nevertheless,  he  adjusted 
himself  to  his  fortunes,  and  for  four  years  earned  a 
precarious  livelihood  as  an  occasional  tutor  in  vari- 
ous houses  in  Saxony.  His  studies  were  desultory, 
and  subject  to  continual  interruption ;  he  had  no 
means  for  procuring  books,  no  opportunities  of  in- 
tercourse with  persons  of  cultivated  and  matured 
mind ;  his  life  was  daily  little  better  than  a  sacri- 
fice to  the  mere  necessity  of  living.  He  had, 
however,  a  very  sufficient  fund  of  courage,  an  iron 
resolution  and  a  hopeful  elasticity  of  disposition, 
that  would  not  readily  yield  to  disappointment. 
He  learned  to  regard  the  privilege  of  existence 
apart  from  its  contingencies,  and  manfully  deter- 
mined to  live  obediently  to  the  high  and  imperative 
law  of  his  conscience,  and  abide  by  the  result.  '*  It 
is  our  business,"  said  he,  **  to  be  true  to  ourselves ; 
the  consequence  is  altogether  in  the  hands  of  Provi- 
dence." Diligent  in  business,  fervent  in  spirit,  he 
went  on  his  way  doing  what  came  to  hand ;  thank- 
ful for  the  day  of  small  things,  and  trustful  for  the 
future. 

His  favorite  plan  of  life  at  this  period,  and  for 
tome  time  afterwards,  was  to  become  a  village 
clergyman  in  Saxony,  and,  amid  the  leisure  which 
■uch  an  occupation  would  afford  him,  to  prosecute 
without  disturbance  his  own  intellectual  culture. 
But  this  scheme  could  not  be  carried  into  practice, 
inasmuch  as  he  had  not  completed  his  theological 
studies,  and  was  without  the  means  required  for 
continuing  them.  With  a  view  to  supply  his  de- 
ficiencies in  this  respect,  he,  in  1787,  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  president  of  the  Consistory  of  Leipsio, 
tequesting  to  be  allowed  a  share  of  the  support  of- 
ten granted  to  poor  students  at  the  Saxon  universi- 
ties, until  the  following  Easter,  at  which  time  he 
promised  to  present  himself  before  the  Consistory 
for  examination.  '*  Without  this,"  said  he,  '*  my 
residence  at  Leipsic  is  of  no  avail  to  me,  for  I  am 
compelled  to  give  all  my  time  to  extraneous  pur- 
suits, in  order  to  obtain  a  livelihood."  No  notice, 
however,  was  taken  of  his  request;  that  blissful 
Saxon  parsonage,  with  its  abundant  leisure  for 
cultivating  literature,  so  pleasant  to  contemplate, 
remained,  unhappily,  or  perhaps  happily,  incapable 
of  being  realized. 

Put  not  your  trust  in  princes,  nor  in  any  presi- 
dent of  Consistory,  for,  as  thou  perceivest,  dear 
Fichte,  there  is  no  help  in  them !  That  selfsame 
"  poverty"  of  thine,  which  thou  sayest  can  be  so 
"  clearly  proved,"  is,  as  matters  go,  no  recom- 
mendation to  preferment.  For  the  present  thou 
must  continue  to  make  that  thin  resource  of  private 
teaching  serve  thee,  and  crush  into  annihilation  all 
thy  prouder  aspirations.  Fichte  contrives  to  make 
it  serve  him  for  a  time ;  but  alas !  that  also,  like 
every  feeble  soil  that  is  much  wrought  in,  runs 
more  and  more  into  barrenness.    The  *'  preearioos 


subsistence"  which  he  had  for  some  time  gained  19* 
this  way  went  on  gradually  diminishing,  and  ulti- 
mately failed  altogether.  '*  In  May,  1788,  every 
prospect  had  closed  around  him,  and  every  honor- 
able means  of  advancement  seemed  to  be  esijiausted. 
The  present  was  utterly  barren,  and  there  was  no 
hope  in  the  future." 

It  is  the  eve  of  his  birthday,  in  this  same  month 
of  May.  The  pensive  fancy  figures  him  walking 
disconsolately  about  the  environs  of  Leipsic,  the 
balmy  evening  air  blowing  fiesh  upon  his  cheek ; 
birds  of  various  note  warbling  softly  their  May- 
night  vespers,  or  nestling  with  placid  murmuringa 
in  the  fields.  He  walks,  as  we  said,  disconsolate- 
ly ;  pondering  with  unavailing  anxiety  all  the 
projects  which  it  has  entered  into  his  mind  to  de- 
vise, and  finds  them  all  alike  hopeless.  The  world 
has  cast  him  out — his  country  has  refused  him 
bread  ;  this  approaching  birthday,  for  aught  he  can 
tell,  may  prove  to  be  his  last.  Doubtless  people 
have  died  of  starvation — why  not  he  ?  Full  of  bitter 
thoughts,  he  returns,  as  it  appears  likely  for  the 
last  time,  to  his  solitary  and  uncheerful  lodging. 

Can  this  be  really  a  letter  lying  on  the  table  1 
Yes,  Fichte,  even  so;  or  say  rather,  a  hastily- 
written  note — a  note  from  friend  Weisse,  the  tax- 
collector,  requesting  thee  to  step  over  to  his  house 
without  delay.  What  can  so  peremptory  a  sum- 
mons signify  ?  It  turns  out  that  friend  Weisse  is 
authorized  to  make  him  the  offer  of  a  tutorship  in  a 
private  family  at  Zurich.  Here  is  fortune  return- 
ing to  shake  hands  with  us  after  having  resentfully 
bidden  adieu ;  or  call  it,  if  you  will,  a  Friendly  rope 
thrown  to  us  by  an  unknown  Providence,  at  the 
very  moment  when  we  were  in  the  extremity  of 
sinking.  The  sad,  disconsolate  &oe  brightens  up 
into  a  joyous  smile ;  the  bitterness  of  despondency 
is  past ;  warm-hearted  thanks  ensue,  and  confiden- 
tial explanations.  The  offer  is  straightway  accepted 
— the  worthy  tax-collector  undertaking  to  advance 
the  needful  mr  the  journey. 

How  Fichte  lived  in  the  interval  does  not  ap- 
pear ;  but  behold  him  now  in  August  setting  out 
for  Switzerland.  Hi?  scanty  finances  compel  him 
to  travel  on  foot ;  but  his  heart  is  as  light  as  hie 
purse,  and  fresh  youthful  hopes,  mingling  with  the 
harvest  sunbeams,  shine  brightly  on  his  path. 
Disappointment  and  privation  seem  led  behind  him, 
morose  companions  of  his  foregone  pilgrimage ;  for 
vender  in  Liberty^s  own  mountain  fastnesses,  which . 
Tell  has  consecrated  by  the  light  of  bravery  and  of 
genius  for  evermore,  he  is  now  to  find  a  welcome 
and  a  home.  So  feels  and  muses  our  incipient 
philosopher,  journeying  on  foot  to  that  private  tu- 
torship at  Zurich. 

Thither  he  arrived  on  the  1st  of  September,  and 
was  immediately  installed  into  his  ofiUce.  His 
duties  occupying  him  the  greater  part  of  the  day, 
his  philosophical  studies  were  necessarily  laid  aside, 
but  he  nevertheless  found  time  for  some  minor  lit- 
erary pursuits.  He  preached  occasionally  in 
Zurich,  and  at  several  places  in  the  neighborhood, 
as  it  is  said,  with  very  distinguished  acceptance 
and  success.  During  his  residence  here  he  became 
acquainted  with  Lavater  and  several  other  literary 
through  some  of  whom  he  was  introduced  to 
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a  local  notability  named  Rahn,  whose  house  is  said 
to  have  been  **  in  a  manner  the  centre  of  the  society 
of  Zurich."  This  Rahn  had  married  a  sister  of 
Klopstock,  who,  however,  was  at  this  time  dead, 
having  left  behind  her,  among  other  representatives, 
a  rather  interesting  eldest  daughter. 
Fichte  has  already  tolerable  skill  in  languages ; 
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kal  now,  fer  liit  bdioof,  he  ia  about  to  loam  an- 
otbor.  Ho  ipota  to  understand  the  alphabet  of 
krif  ht  eyes,  and  ia  shortly  qoalified  to  oonatroe  the 
Im  Deleetua  of  a  woman  *8  love.  His  teacher  in 
tfcia  oaap,  aa  the  reader  ia  probably  prepared  to 
koar,  was  this  same  **  interesting  eldest  daaghter" 
of  oollateral-poetical  relationship— Johanna  Maria 
Rahn.  She  seeing  him,  and  hearing  him  speak 
•Aantimea  manfully  at  her  father's  table,  cast  kind 
l^enoes  on  him,  aa  one  worthy  of  a  maiden's  bless- 
ing. Her  generous  pure-miadednesa  gave  her 
naauranoe  here  of  the  presence  of  a  man  aoch  aa  in 
moments  of  maidenly  meditation  she  might  per- 
ohanoe  have  fancied  she  could  rather  love  Uian 
otherwise.  He,  truly,  is  but  a  poor  tutor,  and 
iomewhat  proud  withal,  with  a  dash  of  blunt  hon- 
Mty  and  impetuosity;  very  unlike  the  **nioe 
young  men"  of  ordinary  tea-parties,  whom,  it 
would  seem,  the  good  Johanna  persisted  in  keeping 
at  a  distance;  for  we  are  authentically  informed 
that  ahe,  in  her  time,  had  refused  a  moderate  num- 
ber of '*  very  excellent  oflfers."  Fichte,  however, 
belongs  to  quite  another  cafeegcyy.  Accordingly, 
from  glances  it  gets  to  smiles  and  signa  of  welcome 
recognition,  and  so  onwards  to  a  more  perfect  un- 
dentandiog.  We  suspect  that  Father  Rahn  did 
not  at  first  perceive  the  turn  things  were  taking  in 
hia  household ;  nevertheless,  we  are  prepared  to 
justify  Fichte  and  his  fair  beloved  before  any  man- 
ner of  tribunal,  if  needs  be,  for  the  decided  feshioo 
in  which  they  set  about  loving  each  other  (being 
thereto  inwardly  necessitated)  without  leave  asked 
of  any  one.  If  our  Othello  had  gone,  cap  in  hand, 
to  the  old  burgher,  and  respectfully  explained  his 
intentiona  in  the  beginning — Fichte  being,  aa  we 
know,  a  poor,  unprovided  tutor,  and  his  Desdemona 
the  daughter  of  a  Zurich  notability  with  expecta- 
tions— it  is  highly  probable  that  he  would  have 
been  refused,  and  he  must  thereby  have  lest  a  very 
admirable  wife ;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  lady 
herself  would  have  also  lost  an  extremely  deairable 
husband ;  which,  according  to  our  notions,  would 
iMve  been  a  great  miafortune  for  both  parties.  As 
it  waa,  however,  the  affair  went  on  agreeably,  and 
nltimately  prospered.  There  seems  to  have  been  a 
good  deal  of  correspondence  between  them,  even 
while  Fichte  remained  in  Zurich ;  which  circuro- 
atance  leads  us  to  suppose  that  opportunitiea  for 
private  interview  were  far  from  being  frequent. 
Aa  love-letters,  distinguished  by  genuine  common 
aense,  warmth  of  feeling,  and  the  absence  of  ab- 
•urdity,  are  held  to  be  extremely  rare,  and  might 
with  certain  persons  be  matters  of  curiosity,  we 
regret  that  lack  of  space  prevents  us  from  insert- 
ing here  some  few  select  passages  from  these  epis- 
tles of  Fichte  to  Johanna.  Let  readers  of  senti- 
ment be  nevertheless  aasnred  that  here,  in  old 
Zurich,  went  oO  and  unfolded  itself,  in  pleaaing 
Sequence  and  variety,  an  actual  and  beautiful  ro- 
mance; which  romance  alao  waa  destined  to  be 
ehequered  by  a  few  unwelcome  shadea  of  anxiety 
nod  disappointment. 

For  now,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  Fichte's  en- 
gagement reaches  its  termination.  There  is  con- 
sequently a  painful,  regretful  parting,  sorrowful 
professions  of  heartranguish,  earnest  and  solemn 
mterchange  of  yows,  an  unapeakable,  immutable 
attachment  on  both  sides  passionately  declared; 
and  so  they  are  separated  for  a  time.  For  the  rest, 
Fichte's  tutorship,  besides  being  distinguished  by 
his  aealous  performance  of  ita  dutiea,  had  alao  been 
remarkable  for  a  rigorous  moral  auperviaion  extend- 
ing to  all  parties  concerned  in  it.    The  parents  of 


his  pupils,  although  neither  perfectly  comprehend- 
ing hia  plana,  nor  approving  of  that  part  which 
they  did  comprehend,  were,  nevertheless,  such 
admirers  of  hia  character,  and  stood  in  snch  respect- 
ful awe  of  him,  that  they  were  induced  to  submit 
their  own  conduct  towards  their  childrsn  to  hia 

i'ndgment.  In  furtherance  of  his  object,  Fichte 
cept  a  journal,  which  he  laid  before  them  eveiy 
week,  and  in  which  he  had  noted  the  faults  of  con- 
duct whereof  he  conceived  them  to  have  been 
guilty.  Of  course,  snch  a  domestic  censorship 
oottld  not  last  long ;  and  that  it  ahould  have  lasted 
so  long  aa  it  did,  has  been  justly  considered  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  the  respect  in  which  his  character 
waa  held.  In  leas  than  two  yeara,  however,  it  bad 
become  irksome,  insupportable,  and  ended  at  length 
in  mutual  dissatiafaction.  Rahn,  to  whom  the 
attachment  between  Fichte  and  hia  daughter  had 
been  in  due  time  communicated,  endeavored  to 
obtain  for  him  a  superior  situation  through  certain 
of  his  connections  in  Denmark,  but  appeara  to  have 
been  unsuccessful  in  the  attempt:  Fichte  waa 
therefore  thrown  once  more  upon  the  world,  hia 
outward  prospects  as  uncertain  aa  when  he  firat 
entered  Switaerland. 

Towarda  the  close  of  Atarch,  1790,  he  leA  Zurich 
on  his  return  to  his  own  country,  bearing  with  him 
some  letters  of  introduction  to  persons  of  influence 
at  the  courta  of  Weimar  and  Wirtemberg.  Aa 
formerly,  he  performed  the  greater  part  of  hia 
joctrney  on  foot.  He  reached  Stuttgard  in  the  be- 
ginning of  April ;  but,  not  finding  his  recommend- 
ations to  the  Wirtemberg  court  of  much  advantage, 
he  ahook  off*  the  dust  from  his  feet,  and  trudged  on 
to  Saxony.  Viaiting  Weimar,  he  expected  to  aee 
Herder,  Goethe,  and  Schiller,  but  here  again  waa 
dissppointed ;  Herder  was  ill,  Goethe  in  Italy,  and 
Schiller  too  much  engaged  with  hia  historical  prb- 
fessorship  at  Jona  to  receive  viaitors.  About  the 
middle  of  May,  he  ia  once  more  in  Leipaic,  hia 
amall  atock  of  money  exhauated  by  the  expenses  of 
his  journey.  Friend  Weisse  receives  him  kiiidly, 
but  for  the  rest  he  meets  with  little  welcome.  The 
old  prsctice  of  private  teaching  ia  resorted  to — un- 
happily with  small  success.  Meanwhile,  the 
natural  cravings  and  unspeakable  necessity  for 
bread  and  cheese  got  rather  pressing.  What  is 
there  that  an  honest  incipient  philosopher  can  turn 
his  brains  to  and  live  thereby  ? 

Fichte  has  long  had  a  secret  turn  for  authorship, 
and  haa  hj  him  even  now  certain  miscellaneous 
essaya,  which  the  kind  Johanna,  with  characteristic 
simplicity,  had  deaired  him  to  publish  while  at 
Zurich,  and  thereby  create  a  aenaation.  He,  with 
profounder  judgment,  had  answered  that-  such  a 
publication  could  not  have  the  wonderful  e&ct 
which  ahe  expected — that  same  capacitor  for  pro- 
ducing a  '*  aenaation"  being  neither  in  him  nor  his 
compositions.  But  now,  the  need  of  provender 
growing  paramount,  he  seriously  applies  himself 
to  literature,  that  being,  as  all  the  world  knowa,  a 
oniveraal  refuge  for  the  deatitute.  .  He  conceived 
the  plan  of  a  monthly  literarv  journal,  '*  the  prin- 
cipal objecta  of  which  should  be,  to  expose  the 
dangerous  tendencies  of  the  prevalent  literature  of 
the  day  ;  to  show  the  mutual  influence  of  correct 
taste  and  pure  morality,  and  to  direct  its  readers  to 
the  best  authora,  both  of  paat  and  preaent  timea." 
This  projected  undertaking  waa  considered  excellent 
by  all  to  whom  it  was  communicated,  and  evpn  ad- 
mitted to  be  a  deoided  requirement  of  the  times,  but 
was  nevertheless  held  to  be  liable  to  one  grave 
objeotion — ^be  would  never  find  a  publiaher.    The 
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ihing  was  too  macb  opposed  to  the  interests  of  the 
booksellers  to  meet  with  any  countenance  from 
them.  *'  I  have,  therefore,"  said  Fichte,  **  out  of 
sorrow,  communicated  my  plan  to  no  bookseller, 
and  I  must  now  write — not  pernicious  writings,  that 
I  will  never  do,  but  something  that  is  neither  good 
nor  bad,  in  order  to  earn  a  little  money.  I  am  at 
present  engaged  upon  a  tragedy,  a  business  which, 
-of  all  possible  occupations,  least  belongs  to  mo, 
and  of  which  I  shall  certainty  make  nothing ;  and 
vpon  novels,  small  romantic  stories,  a  kind  of  read- 
ing which  is  good  for  nothing  but  to  kill  time ; 
this,  however,  it  seems,  is  what  the  booksellers 
will  accept  and  pay  for." 

Fancy  Isaac  iVewton,  with  the  confused  elements 
of  a  '*  Principia"  circulating  in  bis  brain,  con- 
strained to  write  installation  odes  or  opera  criticisms 
for  the  '*  Morning  Post ;"  or  fancy,  if  you  will, 
some  impetuous  rhinoceros  set  to  draw  water  from 
the  well  at  Carisbrook  Castle,  in  the  place  of  the 
celebrated  donkey  so  long  accustomed  to  it ;  and 
vou  will  have  some  notion  of  Fichte^s  tragical 
labor  of  writing  tragedies  and  short  romantic 
stories,  adaptable  for  purposes  of  temporicide.  It 
was  sufficiently  intolerable  while  it  lasted,  and 
utterly  fruitless  in  results.  Moreover,  tbe  difficulty 
of  obtaining  a  regular  employment  at  it  put  him 
\ipon  the  necessity  of  trying  other  schemes;  his 
Jife  was  one  of  continual  shifts  and  expedients, 
whereby,  with  his  utmost  efforts,  he  could  scarcely 
realize  the  scantiest  subsistence.  Once  be  writes  : 
'*  In  regard  to  authorship,  I  have  been  able  to  do 
little  or  nothing,  for  I  am  so  distracted  and  tossed 
about  by  constant  schemes  and  undertakings,  that  I 
liave  had  few  quiet  days."  Finally,  by  way  of 
abandonment  of  the  whole  despicable  business,  he 
determines  that  if  ever  he  becomes  an  author,  it 
shall  be  on  his  own  account.  **  Authorship,  as  a 
trade,"  says  he,  **  is  unfit  for  me.  It  is  incredible 
huw  much  labor  it  coats  me  to  accomplish  something 
with  which,  after  all,  I  am  but  half  satisfied.  The 
more  I  write,  the  more  difficult  does  it  become.  I 
perceive  that  I  want  the  living  fire." 

With  regard  to  his  other  schemes  and  occupa- 
tions, we  can  gather  no  very  clear  account.  At 
one  time  he  gives  *'  a  lesson  in  Greek  to  a  young 
man  between  eleven  and  twelve  o*cIock,"  and 
spends  the  remainder  of  the  day  *'  in  study  and 
starvation."  A  lady  at  Weimar  had  a  plan  for 
obtaining  him  *'  a  good  situation  ;"  but  speaking 
of  this,  Fichte  said,  '*  It  must  certainly  have  failed, 
for  I  have  not  heard  from  her  for  tiie  last  two 
months."  Of  other  prospects  he  would  have 
reckoned  on  as  *'  almost  cenain,"  he  tbinka  it  at 
length  the  best  course  to  '*be  silent."  Contem- 
plating his  aflTairs,  in  the  mAnth  of  August,  he  says, 
'*  Providence  either  has  something  else  in  store  for 
me,  and  hence  will  give  me  nothing  to  do  here,  as 
indeed  has  been  the  case ;  or  intends  by  these 
troubles  to  exercise  and  invigorate  me  still  further. 
I  have  lost  almost  everything  except  my  courage." 
Then  we  hear  of  a  distant  prospect  of  going  to 
Vienna,  to  prosecute  some  new  literary  plans,  and 
thus  being  nearer  to  Zurich,  and  even  visiting  it  on 
his  way.  Subsequently  he  writes,  '*  This  week 
teems  to  be  a  critical  time  with  me ;  every  one  of 
ny  prospects,  even  the  last,  has  vanished."  In 
respect  to  a  project  for  engaging  him  in  the  minis- 
try, he  expresses  himself  in  terms  of  strong  disgust 
at  the  '*  bringing"  and  *'  dissembling"  which  would 
be  required  to  get  him  forward,  and  deelarea  at  last, 
"  I  will  be  no  preacher  in  Saxony." 

Thus  Ficbte,  like  Gulliver  among  tbe  Lilipu- 


tians,  is  painfully  entangled  with  a  complexity  of 
mean  embarrassments,  and  can  make  no  progress. 
A  strong  man,  in  most  ignoble  captivity,  whose 
every  struggle  towards  free  volition  brings  down 
upon  him  sharp  puny  arrows,  vexing  and  irritating 
him  at  every  pore.  His  case  is  by  no  means  an 
uncommon  one,  but  his  spirit  and  deportment  under 
it  are  far  beyond  the  average  manifestations  of  th^t 
kind.  In  the  midst  of  destitution,  anxiety,  and 
neglect,  he  approves  himself  a  man,  nowise  debas- 
ing the  faculty  within  him,  sinking  neither  into 
sycophancy,  pusillanimity,  nor  stormful  indignatioa 
against  fate.  The  brave  Fichte  !  how  like  a 
colossal  statue  he  stands  uprightly,  with  his  bosom 
bared  to  the  weather,  majestic  and  unflinching, 
with  a  proud  insensibility  of  cold  and  rain,  and, 
when  the  sun  sliines  out  again,  looking  refreshed 
and  brighter  for  the  showers !  Misery  and  want 
press  hard  upon  him,  but  engender  no  envy  in  bis 
heart ;  he  entertains  no  hatred,  cherishes  no  resents 
ment,  complains  of  no  neglect.  He  braves  bis 
misfortunes  as  he  can,  soliciting  neither  pity  not 
admii;^tion,  sustaining  himself  by  the  strength  of 
his  own  integrity.  A  right,  healthful,  self-sui&- 
eient  man  ;  patient  under  evil,  trustful  in  tbe  good ; 
in  faithful  endeavoring  and  enduraoce  manfully 
holding  on  his  way. 

But  now,  in  the  winter  of  17B0,  bis  private 
teaching  operations  appear  to  have  become  a  trills 
more  auccessful;  whereby  his  outward  circum> 
stances  were  in  some  degriee  improved,  and  his 
mind  left  at  greater  ease  and  liberty  for^engaginff 
in  intellectual  pursuits.  The  critical  philosophy  of 
Kant  was  at  this  time  the  subject  of  much  discus- 
sion in  Germany,  and  to  it  Fichte^s  attention  was 
now  accidentally  directed.  The  system  of  deter- 
ministic necessity  before  alluded  to  was  never  is 
much  harmony  with  his  personal  character ;  and  if 
we  are  at  liberty  to  regard  certain  passages  of  his 
work  on  the  **  Destination  of  Man  as  the  expres- 
sion of  his  earlier  state  of  mind,  it  would  appear 
that  the  theory  which  had  satisfied  his  understand- 
ing had  long  stood  in  opposition  to  his  feelings. 
His  introduction  to  the  writings  of  Kant  produced 
a  complete  revolution  in  his  opinions.  Many  of 
his  former  doubts  vanished,  and  the  purpose  of 
man*s  life,  his  faculties  and  endowments,  acquired 
a  new  and  nobler  significance  in  his  belief.  This 
event  was  probably  more  important,  and  exercised 
a  greater  influence  upon  him  than  any  other  that 
occurred  in  connection  with  his  spiritual  culture. 
The  terms  in  which  he  speaks  of  it  sufficiently 
testify  the  high  estimation  in  which  he  was  re- 
garded by  himself.  Writing  to  Johanna,  be 
says : — 

My  scheming  spirit  bos  now  fband  rest,  and  I 
thank  Providence  that  shortly  before  all  my  bopci 
were  fhistrated,  I  was  placed  in  a  positkm  wbicb  m^ 
abled  me  to  bear  the  disappointment  with  obeerib^ 
ness.  A  circurastanoe,  which  seemed  dependent  os 
mere  chance,  led  me  to  give  mysdf  up  to  the  stady  of 
the  Kantean  philosophy — a  philosophy  that  restraiBS 
tbe  imagination,  (which  in  my  case  was  always  too 
powerful,)  gives  reason  the  dominion,  and  raises  the 
soul  to  an  elevation  above  earthly  concerns.  I  have 
accepted  a  new  and  nobler  morality  ;  and,  instead  of 
occupying  myself  with  outward  things,  I  am  employed 
more  exclusively  with  my  own  being.  This  has  gives 
me  a  peace  such  as  I  have  never  before  experienced ; 
for  amid  uncertain  worldly  prospects  I  have  spent  raj 
happiest  days.  I  propose  to  devote  some  years  of  my 
lift  to  this  philosophy  ;  and  all  that  I  writs,  at  Isasl 
for  some  time  to  oome,  shall  have  reforonoe  to  it.  It 
is  dsifieiilt  bqr<md  conoqitioB,  and  stands  greatlj  in 
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aeed  of  simplifieation.  •  *  •  •  The  principles, 
indeed,  are  hard  specalatioDS,  having  no  direct  bearing 
on  human  life,  but  their  consequences  are  extremely 
important  to  an  age  whose  morality  is  corrupted  at 
the  very  fountain  ;  and  to  set  these  consequences  be- 
Ibre  the  world  in  a  clear  light  would,  I  believe,  be 
doing  it  good  service.  •  *  *  •  I  am  now  Uioroughly 
convinced  that  the  human  will  is  firee,  and  that  to  be 
happy  is  not  the  purpose  of  our  being,  but  rather  to 
deserve  happiness. 

Under  the  intlaence  of  this^ew  inspiration,  Fichte 
iddressed  himself  once  more  to  literary  composi- 
tion. He  commenced  an  explanatory  abridgment 
of  Kant*8  *'  Critical  Inquiry  into  the  Faculty  of  Jodjr- 
iDent,"  designed  to  further  and  facilitate  the  study 
df  the  new  philosophy,  and  obviating  somewhat  the 
repulsive  terminology  in  which  it  was  involved. 
This  undertaking,  however,  he  did  not  complete, 
And  the  portion  which  he  wrote  was  never  pub- 
lished, owing  chiefly  to  the  pre-appearanoe  of  other 
ttmilar  publications,  which,  as  he  anticipated,  had 
been  rapidly  vamped  up  to  profit  by  the  excitement 
which  the  new  doctrines  had  occasioned.  In  regard 
to  Grerman  literature  in  general,  he  believed  that  its 
golden  age  was  at  hand,  discerning  intimations  of 
a  promise  in  Groethe,  Schiller,  and  others,  which 
has  now  in  good  part  been  fulfilled.  In  the  won- 
drous revolutions  of  the  new  school,  the  critical 
philosophy  operated  with  considerable  effect ;  and 
in  this  department,  first  by  way  of  exposition,  and 
subsequently  in  further  development  and  new  in- 
TMtigatiqn,  Fichte  was  destined  to  be  distinguished. 

As  yet,  however,  he  is  biding  his  time,  and  has 
a  variety  of  fortunes  to  undergo  in  the  interim. 
Early  in  the  year  1791,  without  any  perceptible 
improvement  in  his  circumstances,  preparations  are 
in  progress  for  his  marriage.  The  generous  Johan- 
na, bethinking  her  that  she  was  **  a  person  with 
expectations,"  and  duly  or  unduly  considering  the 
applicability  of  these  to  the  ordinary  requirements 
of  domestic  economy,  and  discerning,  as  she  be- 
lieved, no  diflSculty  which  faith  and  a  good  purpose 
might  not  overcome,  resolved  within  herself  that, 
Fichte  being  willing,  they  two  should  without  further 
dalliance  or  delay  try  the  unspeakable  possibilities 
of  wedlock,  and  commit  the  consequences  to  the 
gracious  concern  and  kindly  interpretation  of  the 
Higher  Powers.  By  this  arrangement  Fichte  would 
be  enabled  to  pursue  his  own  literary  projects  peace- 
fully, free  from  the  immediate  necessity  of  wasting 
his  time  and  energies  in  the  distressing  struggle 
fi>r  a  scanty  subsistence  from  day  to  day,  and  with 
the  ultimate  prospect  of  acquiring  some  settled  pro- 
▼ision  through  his  unimpeded  activity  in  the  prov- 
inces of  philosophy  and  letters.  Whatever  scruples 
he  might  entertain  respecting  the  propriety  of  marry- 
ing without  having  first  secured  an  independence 
for  himself,  appear  to  have  been  overruled.  Father 
Rahn  had  consented  to  the  alliance ;  Fichte  was  of 
course  eagerly  inclined  to  it ;  and  thus,  all  obstacles 
being  seemingly  removed,  he  awaited  the  event 
with  pleasurable  anticipation. 

And  so  at  length,  as  he  believes,  all  his  brightest 
dreams  are  to  be  fulfilled ;  his  cup  is  brimming  with 
delight ;  the  draught  of  unutterable  joy  is  spark- 
ling at  his  lips.  Alas  for  the  stability  of  human 
expectations !  Here  is  the  hand  that  is  to  dash 
his  anticipated  pleasures  to  the  ground.  The  day 
of  his  departure  was  already  fixed,  when  the  bank-  ' 
hiptcy  of  a  mercantile  house,  to  which  Rahn  had 
intrusted  his  property,  threw  his  affairs  into  disor- 
der, threatening  even  to  reduce  him  to  indigence. 
There  was  an  end  to  all  plans  founded  in  reference 


to  his  prosperity.  The  shock  brought  upon  the 
old  man  a  lingering  illness,  whereby  his  life  was 
for  some  time  endangered ;  but,  by  the  unremitting 
attention  and  tenderness  of  his  daughter,  he  was 
finally  restored  to  his  accustomed  state  of  health. 
She,  with  that  noble  devotion  which  bears  suffer- 
ing without  a  murmur,  and  merges  every  element 
of  self  in  the  generous  offices  of  affection,  minis- 
tered to  the  goMod  old  father's  helplessness,  cheer- 
ing and  consoling  him  under  the  visitations  of  ca- 
lamity, and  crushing  meanwhile  the  withered  blos- 
soms of  her  own  hopes  into  the  silent  places  of  her 
memory. 

As  for  Fichte,  he  must  out  again  upon  the  bleak 
wilderness  of  life,  and  adjust  himself  to  such  weather 
as  shall  befall.  The  world,  with  its  difficulties  and 
obstructions,  is  again  before  him;  but  his  is  the 
indomitable  spirit  which  shall  rise  superior  to  them 
all.  For  the  present,  he  obtained  a  private  tutors 
ship  in  the  house  of  a  Polish  nobleman  at  Warsaw ; 
and  having  announced  the  circumstance  to  Johanna, 
bidding  her  at  the  same  time  to  be  of  courage,  and 
assuring  her  of  his  continued  faithfulness,  he  re- 
sumed his  staff,  and  quitted  Leipsic  In  the  course 
of  the  journey  he  halted  at  Rammenau,  to  pay  a 
visit  to  his  parents.  *'The  good,  honest,  kind 
fiither !'  said  Fichte, ''  his  look,  his  tone,  his  reas- 
oning, how  much  good  they  always  do  me  !  Take 
away  all  my  learning,  and  make  me  such  a  worthy, 
true,  and  faithful  tnanf  how  much  should  I  gain  by 
the  exchange!" 

On  the  7th  of  June  he  arrived  at  Warsaw,  and 
immediately  waited  npon  his  employer,  a  certain 
Count  Von  P ,  a  good  easy  man,  though  suf- 
fering immoderately  from  henpeck.  Here,  it  seems, 
the  gray  mare  is  the  better  horse :  in  other  words, 
the  countess  leads  the  prchestra ;  nay,  as  it  turns 
out,  is  the  sole  fiddler  in  the  establishment.  Fichte 
finds  her  music  unpleasantly  discordant,  and  her- 
self, withal,  '*  a  vain,  haughty,  and  whimsical  wo- 
man." The  elect  tutor  perceives  himself  regarded 
as  a  mere  appendage  to  the  supreme  petticoats;  no 
respect  is  paid  to  the  dignity  of  his  profession ;  his 
pronunciation  of  the  French  language  proves  unsat- 
isfactory ;  and  his  German  bluntness  of  demeanor 
tells  not  the  less  to  his  disadvantage.  What  shall 
the  proud  Fichte  do  but  resign  his  office  without 
having  entered  upon  its  duties ;  constrain  the  count- 
ess, with  some  difficulty,  to  grant  him  a  slight 
compensation  of  travel-money,  sufficient  for  his 
maintenance  for  the  two  succeeding  months ;  and 
with  this  limited  supply  once  more  journey  home* 
wardt 

First,  however,  he  resolves  to  visit  Konigsberg ; 
there  lives  the  much-renowned  Imuianuel  Kant, 
the  master  of  the  new  philosophy ;  him  would 
Fichte  see  visibly  in  ^le  flesh,  and  reverently  take 
counsel  of.  With  that  intent  he  departs  from  War- 
saw on  the  25th  of  June. 

On  his  arrival  at  Konigsberg,  he,  with  all  the 
ardor  of  a  pilgrim  of  knowledge,  straightway  pre- 
sents himself  to  Kant;  finds  the  critical  philosopher 
less  enthusiastic  than  he  had  supposed  ;  meets  with 
only  a  formal  reception ;  and  retires  deeply  disap- 
pointed. Unwilling,  however,  to  abandon  his  pur- 
pose, he  reflects  a  little  how  he  may  obtain  *'  a  more 
free  and  earnest  interview  ;*'  but  for  sometime  does 
not  perceive  in  what  way  it  can  be  eflfected.  At 
last  he  determines  to  write  a  '*  Critique  of  all  Rev- 
elation,** with  which,  as  a  battering-ram,  he  will 
storm  ihe  philosophic  citadel,  and  gain,  if  possible, 
some  inspection  of  its  wonders.  'Phe  work  is  fin- 
ished by  the  18th  of  August,  and  submitted  to  the 
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tnumcendeDtalist  for  jadgment.  The  philosopher 
vnbends  a  little,  even  praiaee  the  performance ;  but 
neither  by  it  does  Fichte  attain  his  object,  which, 
it  seems,  was  the  establishment  between  himself 
and  Kant  of  a  **free  scientific  confidence."  In 
regard  to  his  many  philosophic  doubts,  he  receiver 
little  in  the  way  of  answer — for  solution  of  these 
Kant  merely  refers  him  to  the  *'  Critique  of  Pure 
Reason  :'*  is  it  not  all  written  there,  so  that  whoso- 
ever  runs,  and  has  a  touch  of  philosophic  capacity, 
may  read  to  satisfiu^tion  ? 

Fichte  now  meditates  publication ;  but,  on  revis- 
ing his  production,  thinks  it  does  not  fitly  express 
his  profoundest  thoughts  on  the  subject,  and  there- 
fore he  undertakes  to  remodel  it,  and  give  it  some 
further  graces  of  composition.  But  here  once  more 
arises  a  grave  difficulty.  He,  like  here  and  there 
a  chancellor  of  ezct\jequer,  as  well  as  many  a 
private  person,  is  in  a  dilemma  of  ways  and  means. 
Counting  his  meagre  stock  of  money,  and  distribut- 
ing it  prospectively  over  such  a  space  of  time  as 
with  utmost  attenuation  it  is  capable  of  covering, 
he  finds  that  it  will  not  last  him  beyond  a  fortnight. 
Whereupon  come  no  small  perplexity  and  serious 
questionings  as  to  what  is  to  be  done.  He  strives 
to  obtain  some  employment  through  certain  of 
Kant*s  friends  to  whom  he  had  been  introduced ; 
but  the  friends  are  wanting  either  in  influence  or 
leal ;  nothing  can  Fichte  get  to  do.  Alone,  and 
ID  a  strange  country,  what  shall  he  resolve  upon? 
It  occurs  to  him  that  the  great  transcendentalist  is 
doubtless  a  man  of  kindly  and  enlarged  sympathies ; 
for  does  not  greatness  of  intellect  always  imply 
abundant  generosity  ?  He  writes  a  manly,  noble 
letter  to  Kant,  highly  characteristic  of  himself,  and 
therein  reveals  to  him  the  nakedness  of  his  circum- 
stances, discloses  somewhat  of  his  personal  history, 
and,  with  delicate  frankness,  requests  the  loan  of  a 
amall  sum  of  money  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his 
journey  to  the  humble  roof  yet  open  to  him  in 
Fatherland.  For  security  and  guarantee  of  subse- 
quent repayment,  Fichte  oflfers  all  he  has  to  give 
in  such  a  case — his  honor  and  integrity  as  a  man. 
He  feels  the  singularity  of  the  pledge,  and  admits 
its  inadmissibility  as  an  ordinary  bond.  "  I  know 
DO  one,"  says  he,  *'  except  yourself,  to  whom  1 
could  ofier  this  security  without  fear  of  being 
laughed  at  to  my  face."  However,  he  proceeds ; 
"It  is  my  maxim  never  to  ask  anything  from 
another  without  having  first  of  all  examined 
whether  I  myself,  were  the  circumstances  inverted, 
would  do  the  same  thing  for  some  one  else.  In 
the  present  case  I  have  found  that,  supposing  I  had 
it  in  my  power,  I  would  do  this  for  any  person 
whom  I  believed  to  be  animated  by  the  principles 
by  which  I  know  that  I  myself  am  now  governed." 
It  is  not  without  a  sense  of  humiliation,  that  the 
proud,  noble  heart  of  the  man  is  thus  reduced  to 
mortgage  its  sincerity.  **  I  am  so  convinced,"  he 
continues,  '*  of  a  certain  sacrifice  of  honor  in  thus 
placing  it  in  pledge,  that  the  very  necessity  of 
giving  you  this  assurance  seems  to  deprive  me  of  a 
part  of  it  myself.  •  •  •  So  far,  however,  I  can 
rely  upon  my  principles,  that  were  I  capable  of 
forfeiting  my  word  pledged  to  you,  I  should  de- 
spise myself  forever  afterwards,  and  could  never 
again  venture  to  cast  a  glance  into  my  own  soul — 
principles  which  constantly  reminded  me  of  you, 
and  of  my  own  dishonor,  must  needs  be  cast  aside 
mltogether,  in  order  to  free  me  from  this  most  pain- 
ful self-reproach."  For  the  tone  of  mental  inde- 
pendence and  manly  self-respect  which  predominates 
in  the  letter,  Fichte  solicits  no  pardon :  he  even 


declares  that  he  cannot  ask  it,  alleging  that, "  it  w 
one  of  the  distinctions  of  sages,  that  he  who  speaka- 
to  them  speaks  as  a  man  to  men."  The  letter 
being  written  and  transmitted,  he  awaits  the  issue 
with  composure.  This  memorable  day  was  thm 
2d  of  September,  1791. 

Next  morning  there  comes  from  Kant  an  invita* 
tion  to  dinner.  He  receives  his  needy  visitor  with 
his  usual  cordiality.  A  magnanimous  reader 
anticipates  that  now,  of  a  surety,  Fichte*s  pressing 
necessities  will  be  suitably  provided  for.  Alaa» 
no!  A  critical  philosopher  is  in  no  condition  ta 
lend  money  ;  for,  indeed,  however  celebrated,  train 
scendentalism  brings  but  little  grist  to  the  household 
mill.  Philosophy  is  profitable  for  mueh,  but  for 
want  of  its  long-sought,  and  as  yet  undiscoverabU 
stone,  cannot  coin  dollars.  The  intangible  idea  ef 
dollars  is  all  that  philosophy  can  take  note  of;  and 
as  Kant  said  on  another  occasion,  and  in  refer- 
ence to  quite  another  question,  "  there  is  consider* 
able  difference  between  thinking  we  possess  a 
hundred  dollars,  and  really  possessing  them  ! " 
Hegers  declaration,  that  "  philosophy  does  not 
concern  itself  with  such  things  as  a  hundred  dol- 
lars," though  no  sufficient  answer  to  Kant^s  re- 
mark, is  nevertheless,  in  an  imtranscendental  sensa^ 
very  obviously  true.  Kant,  as  we  said,  cannot 
lend  money,  at  least  he  is  in  no  possibility  of  doing 
so  for  the  next  fortnight — then  perhaps  he  may. 
Meanwhile  Fichte  shall  be  welcome  to  occasional 
pot-luck. 

In  his  own  hired  attic,  however,  things  are  get- 
ting daily  more  cheerless ;  the  image  of  grim 
scarcity  sits  before  him  in  his  lonely  room  all  day 
long  ;  the  autumn  evenings  are  growing  chill,  ana 
•on  bis  hearth  are  only  the  ashes  of  extinguished 
fires.  The  spirit  of  despondency  overshadows  him, 
and  his  brave  heart  is  sick  from  hope  so  long  de- 
ferred. Visions  of  the  parental  fireside,  and  its 
cheerful  evening  faces,  far  away  in  native  land* 
visit  him  at  intervals,  making  him  to  feel,  by  con- 
trast, more  keenly  the  hardships  of  his  lot.  Neither 
is  the  image  of  his  fair  Johanna  Rahn  ever  absent 
from  him  long ;  but  as  a  serene  angel  of  conse- 
lation  shines  Mckoning  in  the  distance,  and  does  at 
least  partially  illuminate  his  melancholy  thoughts. 
Nevertheless  the  present  time  is  pressing  ;  Fichte 
has  fallen  into  painful  extremity.  But  why  not 
sell  the  manuscript  of  that  **  Critique  of  all  Revela- 
tion ?"  Kant  says  it  is  admirably  written,  and  does 
not  need  to  be  reconstructed.  Truly,  nothing  shall 
hinder,  provided  one  can  get  a  publisher.  Kaat 
recommends  him  to  ofifer  it  to  Hartung,  a  Koni^ 
berg  bookseller  of  some  distinction  ;  but  unhappily 
the  worthy  Hartung  is  from  home.  With  him, 
therefore,  at  present,  there  is  no  dealing.  Fichte 
tries  to  dispose  of  the  work  elsewhere,  but  utterly 
without  success ;  no  publisher  to  whom  he  applies 
is  disposed  to  undertake  any  article  of  that  descrip- 
tion. On  the  12th  of  September,  Fichte  writee 
down  this  passage  in  his  journal : — ^^  I  wanted  to 
work  to-day,  but  could  do  nothing.  How  will  this 
end?  What  will  become  of  me  a  week  henoQ^ 
Then  all  my  money  will  be  gone." 

The  darkness  is  gathering  thick  around  Fichte*8 
prospects — no  star  is  visible  in  the  whole  heaven 
of  his  observation.  Fichte,  however,  is  not  to  die 
of  destitution.  Fortune  has  tried  him  hardly ;  and 
now,  if  no  star,  she  repeals  at  least  a  comfortable 
show  of  candlelight.  An  inviution  reaches  him, 
through  courtp>preacher  Schulz,  to  repair  into  the 
neighborhood  of  Dantzic ;  there,  in  the  family  of 
the  Count  of  Kiukow,  a  tutorship  awaiu  him. 
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Tatorehips  are  Fichte's  abomination,  and  his  yiewa 
were  now  directed  to  a  life  of  literary  exertion ; 
nevertheleas,  as  necessity  consults  no  man's  con- 
venience, he  accepts  the  proposal.  Whence  he 
obtained  money  for  the  journey  does  not  appear ; 
but  at  any  rate  the  journey  is  performed.  Fichte 
meets  with  the  most  friendly  reception  ;  and,  enter- 
ing on  his  new  employment,  experiences  the  kindest 
Attentions  therein.  This  countess  proves  herself 
from  the  first  a  woman  of  "  amiable  character  and 
excellent  abilities,"  and  she  renders  Fichte*s  resi- 
dence in  her  family  *'  not  onlv  happy,  but  interest- 
ing and  instructive.*'  The  kindly  Countess  Kro- 
■  kow !  blessings  on  her  fair,  noble  head,  though, 
Idas !  that  is  long  since  laid  at  rest ! 

This  fortunate  appointment  was  the  beginning 
of  many  years  of  unmterrupted  prosperity.  Very 
shortly,  through  the  agency  of  his  friends  at 
Konigsberg,  Fichte  is  enabled  to  make  arrange- 
ments with  Hartung  (or  publishing  the  '*  Critique 
of  all  Revelation."  The  terms  are  settled,  and  the 
process  of  type-setting  is  going  on.  But  who  is 
this  solemn  incarnation  of  pomposity,  stopping  the 
printing-presses  at  Halle,  and  vociferously  an- 
nouncing the  discovery  of  a  cloTcn  foot?  This  is 
the  dean  of  the  Theological  Faculty,  who  refuses 
his  sanction  to  the  publication,  on  account  of  certain 
principles  contained  in  the  book,  which  he,  in  his 
straitlacedness,  conceives  to  be  unorthodox.  Fichte 
has  to  urge  that  his  book  is  not  theological,  but 
philosophical,  and  therefore  does  not  properly  come 
under  the  cognizance  of  the  Theological  Faculty  ; 
but  this  plea  is  held  to  be  irrelevant.  Friends 
advise  him  to  withdraw  the  obnoxious  passages ; 
but  Fichte  is  inflexible;  having  written  nothing 
which  he  does  not  solemnly  believe,  and  can  give* 
some  show  of  reason  for,  he  is  determined  that  the 
book  shall  be  printed  entire,  or  printed  not  at  all. 
Kant  is  consulted  on  the  subject,  as  a  man  whose 
judgment  is  of  the  highest  authority  in  such 
matters ;  and  Kant  confirms  the  soundness  of  the 

frinciples  in  dispute.  Abiding  by  his  position, 
*ichte  has  to  wait  awhile  and  see  what  may  be- 
come of  it.  As  it  chances,  he  has  not  to  wait  long ; 
the  difficulty  is  happily  got  rid  of  by  a  change  in 
the  censorship.  The  new  deaii,  not  partaking  in 
Ihe  scruples  of  his  predecessor,  gave  his  consent  to 
the  publication,  and  the  work  accordingly  appeared 
in  the  spring  of  1792. 

A  new  era  now  opens  upon  Fichte.  All  j^nr^ 
nals  devoted  to  the  critical  philosophy  are  loud  in 
iheir  praises  of  his  work.  Would  a  curious  read- 
ing public  know  whertfore,  let  them  take  note  of  this 
one  circumstance.  Certain  editors  of  ability  have 
got  an  impression  that  this  is  a  new  book  by  Kant, 
which  he,  for  reasons  of  his  own,  chooses  to  publish 
anonymously.  What,  therefore ,  is  so  becoming  for 
all  able  editors  and  indiscriminating  sucklings  of 
Ibe  Critical  Philosophy,  as  to  chant  a  stave,  ac- 
cording to  ability,  in  honor  of  the  great  roaster? 
The  book  was  not  of  a  nature  to  force  itself  imme- 
diately into  notice,  and  it  probably  owes  not  a  little 
of  its  first  success  to  this  mistake  respecting  its 
paternity.  Kant,  however,  publicly  disclaims  the 
authorship,  and  discloses  the  name  of  the  writer. 
-Fichte,  as  it  turns  out,  can  bear  to  stand  on  his 
own  basis ;  and  the  sounder  heads  among  his  coun- 
trymen soon  fail  not  to  welcome  him  as  one  of  the 
'profoundest  of  Grerman  thinkers. 

Any  analysis  or  adequate  description  of  this 
remarkable  book  cannot  be  attempted  here.  8och 
an  account  of  it  as  we  could  render  by  a  brief 
tUusion  to  its  principles  would  almost  certainly 


create  a  false  impression  of  its  purpose.  Whoeirer 
would  know  it  as  Fichte  designed  it  to  be  known, 
let  him  bring  with  him  a  clear  head,  a  mind  open 
to  conviction,  and  a  resolution  strong  enough  to 
abide  by  the  truth  when  he  has  learned  it.  Let  os 
take,  however,  one  sentence  from  the  preface,  and 
mark  in  what  spirit  Fichte  approaches  the  inquiry : 
*'  To  truth,"  says  he,  '*  I  solemnly- devote  myself, 
at  my  first  entrance  into  public  life.  Without 
respect  of  party  or  of  reputation,  I  shall  always 
acknowledge  that  to  be  truth  which  I  recognize  as 
such,  come  whence  it  may ;  and  never  acknowledge 
that  which  I  do  not  believe.  It  may  be  of  little 
importance  to  the  world  to  receive  this  assurance, 
but  it  is  of  importance  to  me  to  call  upon  it  to  bear 
witness  to  this  my  solemn  vow."  A  noble  vow, 
nobly  fulfilled,  and  one  which  the  humblest  of  the 
sons  of  Adam  might  enjoin  upon  himself,  and  abide 
by  to  advantage. 

Glancing  back  a  little,  we  now  perceive  with 
satisfaction  that  tlie  prospective  father-in-law's 
affairs  have  got  somewhat  righted.  Fichte  is 
already  a  rising  man,  so  the  time  has  come  when 
he  may  safely  wed.  Accordingly,  in  March,  1793, 
he  writes  to  the  fair  Johanna  that  he  shall  be  with 
her  in  June,  or  at  latest  in  July,  with  a  view  to  that 
agreeable  consummation.  He  contemplates  tlie 
event  with  deepest  pleasure,  but  also  with  much 
solemnity  of  feeling.  An  overflowing  thankfulness 
fills  his  heart;  the  magnitude  of  the  happiness 
which  awaits  him  seems  too  great  for  his  unworthi* 
ness.  The  strong,  stern  soul  of  the  thinker,  with 
its  rock-like  subility  and  earnestness,  touched  by 
affection's  gentle  rod,  gushes  out  in  streams  of 
tenderness.  Then  there  are  kindly  leave-takings, 
half-sorrowful,  with  his  worthy  friends  at  Dantzic, 
'*  who  are  unwilling  to  let  him  go ;"  plans  and 
preparations  for  the  future ;  above  all,  a  visit  to 
his  well-beloved  parents,  and  his  "  seven  sisters," 
who  have  heard  somewhat  of  his  honors  in  author- 
ship, and  now  give  him  their  blessing  and  approval 
of  the  course  on  which  he  is  about  to  enter. 
Fichte,  doubtless,  tells  them  something  of  his 
wanderings  and  endurances,  and  how  a  benignant 
Providence  had  helped  him  in  his  extremity ;  nor, 
amidst  his  many  wondrous  relations,  can  that  grand 
interview  with  Kant  fail  to  be  spoken  of.  There, 
in  the  old  Lusatian  home,  they  are  gathered, 
speaking  and  listening  by  turns,  happy  as  this 
world  can  make  them;  and,  as  they  speak  and 
listen,  the  proud  old  father's  eyes  are  glistening 
with  tears.  The  patient  mother,  too,  feels  weS 
rewarded  for  all  her  care  and  many  anxieties  for 
this  noble  son  ;  and  the  assiduous  sisters  are  boun- 
tiful of  all  kindly  ministrations.  Far  into  the  night 
they  sit,  parting  at  length  with  sad,  yet  happy  faces, 
and  silent  prayers  for  mutual  welfare. 

Early  in  the  month  of  June  he  takes  his  leave  of 
them,  and  journeys  to  the  bride-home  in  the  land 
of  mountains.  On  the  16th  he  is  drawing  nigh  to 
the  very  spot.  Pleasantly  glance  the  rays  of  the 
summer  sun  about  the  old  walls  of  Zurich  ;  there, 
in  her  fiither's  house,  is  the  long-beloved,  waiting 
with  expectation  to  become  his  wife.  The  echo  of 
his  footsteps  through  the  rather  silent  summer 
streets  is  unheard  by  him,  for  before  him  is  the 
bride-father's  house  ;  and  his  entrance  there  is  one 
of  pleasant  greetings. 

dmX  what  means  this  new  vexation  coming  upon 
us  unexpectedly,  and  positively  putting  oflT  the 
marriage  ?  It  arises  simply  out  of  certain  '*  laws 
of  the  state  aflecting  foreigners,"  which  happily 
will  only  occasion  a  few  months'  delay.    On  the 
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idd  of  October  the  marriage  takes  place,  and  Fichte 
is  away  with  his  bride  to  enjoy  a  short  **  tour  in 
Switzerland."  Retumincr  home,  he  takes  np  his 
residence  in  the  good  fatner-in-]aw*s  house ;  here 
hi  friendly  Zurich,  with  the  distant  mountains 
frowning  down  on  him  with  a  grand  benignity,  he 
will  rest  for  a  time,  and  gain  a  livelihood  by  his 
pen.  For  several  months  he  enjoyed  "  a  life  of 
undisturbed  repose,"  sweetened  by  the  society  of 
her  whose  love  had  been  his  stay  in  times  of 
Adversity,  and  now  gave  a  holier  living  purpose  to 
the  prosperous  hour. 

In  the  peaceful  Swiss  canton  all  is  yet  ha{>pines8 
and  security ;  but  the  rest  of  Europe  is  shaken  with 
a  new-born  terror ;  and  tidings  are  abroad  of  that 

grand  convulsion  called  the  French  revolution. 
Id  Feudal  Europe,  with  its  obsolete  usages,  and 
establishments  of  ancient  power  gruwn  intolerable, 
has  fallen  into  distraction  and  decadence.  Folly 
and  oppression  have  ruled  it  long,  but  now  has 
come  the  dawn  of  a  world's  deliverance.  France 
has  spoken  forth  a  word  of  terrific  prophecy,  which 
the  assembled  nations  have  quailed  to  hear,  though 
all  have  long  been  struggling  to  utter  it;  e\ery- 
where  is  promise  and  expectancy ;  the  new-born 
^ant  of  democracy  is  chanting  loud  his  daring 
h^mns  to  freedom ;  the  genius  of  humanity,  so  long 
discomfited  and  trodden  down,  has  mounted  a  pin- 
nacle of  unheard-of  glory,  whence,  as  from  a  throne, 
she  shall  dispense  the  bounties  of  a  golden  age. 
Alas!  these  prospects  are  all  delusive,  and  the 
struggle  proves  no  deliverance,  but  only  a  bewil- 
dered agony  and  madness — a  convulsive  irregular 
tumult  of  unconsecrated  indignation ;  like  the  mourn- 
ful catastrophe  of  a  blind  Samson's  strength,  when 
he  threw  down  the  pavilion  of  the  Philistines,  and 
buried  himself  and  his  oppressors  in  the  ruins. 

Yet,  doubt  it  not,  the  French  revolution  had  a 
meaning  in  it  of  great  significance,  which  is  going 
on  even  now  unto  fulfilment.  Read  it  truly,  it  is, 
as  one  has  said,  a  reproclamation,  as  amidst  **  in- 
fbrnal  splendors,"  of  the  everlasting  majesty  of  jus- 
tice, whose  divine  rt?ht  of  government  had  been 
fully  overthrown.  Whosoever  will  look  may  per- 
ceive that  the  old  feudal  incarnation  of  humanity  is 
abolished  and  dead,  and  men  are  now  burying  its 
remains ;  the  new  development  towards  which  we 
are  progressing  is  the  dominion  and  supremacy  of 
industry,  which,  however,  is  not  likely  to  be  founded 
without  difliculty.  Nevertheless,  courage  to  brave 
hearts !  *  What  is  dead  need  not  be  lamented ;  in 
the  conflict  of  principles  and  institutions  the  new 
spirit  proves  ever  triumphant ;  for  humanity  is  as  a 
phoenix,  from  the  ashes  of  whose  despair  springs  a 
hobler  birth  of  hope. 

Fichte,  looking  on  at  this  revolutionary  procedure 
from  his  Swiss  retirement,  conceived  that  there  was 
much  misunderstanding  respecting  it,  and  accord- 
ingly wrote  and  published  his  "  Contributions  to  the 
Correction  of  Public  Opinion"  thereupon.  Instead 
of  execrating  or  eulogizing  the  revolution,  Fichte 
adopts  a  ^r  preferable  course,  and  endeavors  to 
tinderstand  it,  which,  indeed,  was  strictly  his  busi- 
ness as  a  philosopher.  And  this  is  the  leading 
principle  of  his  work  :-^"  That  there  is,  and  ean 
DC,  no  absolutely  unchangeable  political  constitu- 
tion, because  none  absolutely  perfect  can  be  real- 
ized ;  the  relatively  best  constitution  must  therefore 
carry  within  itself  the  principle  of  change  and  im- 
provement. And  if  it  be  asked  from  whom  this 
improvement  should  proceed,  it  is  replied  that  all 
parties  to  the  political  contract  ought  equally  to 
possess  this  right.    And  by  this  political  contract 


is  to  be  understood,  not  any  actual  and  recorded 
agreement — for  both  the  old  and  the  new  opponents 
of  this  view  think  they  can  destroy  it  at  once  by  the 
easy  remark,  that  we  have  no  historical  proof  of 
the  existence  of  such  a  contract — but  the  abstract 
idea  of  a  state,  which,  as  the  peculiar  foundation 
of  all  rights,  should  lie  at  the  bottom  of  every  polifi* 
cal  fkbric.^'  This  booH  subjected  Fichte  to  thd 
charge  of  being  a  democrat,  which,  however,  in  ths 
popular  English  sense  of  the  term,  he  really  never 
was,  as  from  his  work  on  the  "  Principles  of  Natural 
Law"  may  sufficiently  be  seen. 

These  political  speculations,  however,  were  not 
the  most  important  upon  which  Fichte  was  engaired 
during  the  period  of  his  residence  in  Zurich.  We 
are  told  of"  several  powerful  and  searching  criti- 
cisms" which  appeared  in  a  leading  philosophical 
journal,  and  in  which  discerning  eyes  had  discovered 
the  hand  that  wrote  the  '*  Critique  of  Revelation." 
Furthermore,  at  the  instigation  of  venerable  Parson 
Lavater,  he  prepared  a  short  course  of  lectures,  a 
sort  of  critical  philosophy  made  easy,  by  means 
whereof,  since  the  fame  of  Kant*s  achievement  had 
reached  Switzerland,  the  worthy  pastor  proposed 
to  indoctrinate  his  friends,  that  they,  as  well  as 
others,  might  be  enabled  to  discuss  the  same  when- 
ever thrown  into  philosophical  society.  It  need 
not  surprise  us,  that  *'  this  excellent  man  retained 
the  warmest  feelings  of  friendship  towards  the  phi- 
losopher," inasmuch  as  Fichte  was  right  worthyof 
anybody's  friendship,  be  he  who  he  might.  For 
the  rest,  it  seems  Fichte  lived  in  clt)se  retirement ; 
the  manners  of  the  Zurich  burghers  not  pleasing 
him,  he  **  seldom  went  out  into  society."  His  own 
wife,  his  father-in-law,  the  unexceptionable  Lavater, 
and  certain  indefinite  people,  described  as  "  a  few 
others,"  made  up  the  circle  of  his  acquaintance. 
He  had  considerable  correspondence,  however,  with 
several  distinguished  persons,  amongst  whom  promi*' 
nently  appears  Reinhold,  then  professor  of  phi** 
losophy  at  Jena,  and  recognized  leading  Kantist  of 
the  day — known  also  for  certain  fanciful  modifica- 
tions of  the  original  doctrine,  and  by  him  called 
"  philosophy  without  nickname." 

But  apart  from  these  secondary  occupations, 
Fichte  was  to  some  extent  engaged  in  planning  the 
philosophical  system  upon  which  his  reputation 
mainly  rests.  Further  meditation  has  convinced 
him  that  even  the  sage  of  Konigsberg  is  not  in- 
fallible ;  and  that  indeed  much  remains  to  be  done 
before  the  cycle  of  philosophy  is  complete.  In  thin 
very  month  of  October,  1793,  whether  before  mar- 
riage or  afterwards  the  present  writer  knoweth  not, 
he  writes  to  a  friend  thus  significantly  : — •*  My  con- 
viction is  that  Kant  has  only  indicated  the  truths 
but  neither  unfolded  nor  proved  it."  Subsequently 
he  announces :  '*  I  have  discovered  a  new  principle, 
from  which  all  philosophy  can  be  easily  deduced  ;" 
and  he  even  has  the  audacity  to  prophesy  that  "  ttt 
a  couple  of  years  we  shall  have  a  system  distin- 
guished by  all  the  clearness  of  geometrical  evi- 
dence." Fichte  of  course  is  to  produce  it,  and  is 
even  now  devoting  all  the  energies  of  his  intelleet 
to  that  end.  His  intellect  is  of  the  subtlest,  and 
he  works  in  his  vocation  with  the  zealous  energy 
of  one  who  loves  the  truth  with  undivided  earnest 
ness ;  but  alas  for  the  promised  philosophy  with 
the  clearness  of  geometric  evidence ! — that^  we  be* 
lieve,  is  still  waited  for,  and  perhaps  need  scarcely 
be  expected  before  doomsday — ^rather  late  in  the 
evening ! 

However,  Fichte  for  the  present  believes  othev* 
wise,  and,  so  believing,  will  intrepidly  pursue  hie 
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ralations,  and  see  what  may  become  of  them, 
is  in  Tiled  to  undertake  the  education  of  the 
Prince  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  a  tutorship  with 
good  appointments  and  prospects  of  court  patronage, 
all  of  which  Fichte  firmly  and  modestly  declines. 
'*I  desire  nothing,"  says  he,  **  but  leisure  to  ez- 
eente  my  plan — then  fortune  may  do  with  me  what 
it  will.''  Here  is  a  man,  e?idently,  who  will  not 
oompromise  philosophy  for  podding.  NcTertheless 
kis  studies  are  interrupted.  Without  solicitation 
of  bis,  he  is  appointed  Professor  Sopemumerarius 
of  philosophy  at  the  university  of  Jena,  in  room  of 
friend  Reinhold,  who,  it  seems,  has  removed  to 
Kiel,  there  to  edify  a  new  set  of  students  by  that 
frnciful  "  philosophy  without  nickname."  Court 
tutorships  may  be  declined  without  compunction, 
but  not  a  professorship  of  philosophy ;  Fichte 
accordingly  accepts  it,  on  condition  that  be  shall  be 
allowed  to  devote  the  greater  portion  of  the  first 
year  to  study. 

The  university  of  Jena  was  at  this  time  the  most 
distinguished  university  in  Germany.  Its  contiguity 
to  the  court  at  Weimar  connected  it  with  the  high- 
est literary  names  of  the  age.  The  Grand  Duke 
Charles  Augustus,  having  an  eye  and  reverence 
for  talent,  had  adorned  his  little  Saxon  court  by 
the  presence  of  such  men  as  Wieland,  Herder, 
Goethe,  and  Schiller,  and,a8  one  might  reasonably 
suppose,  found  them  very  tolerable  company.  In- 
deed, the  intellectual  brilliancy  of  the  Weimar 
circle  seems  to  have  had  in  modem  times  no  parallel 
elsewhere ;  so  that  it  might  stand  in  quite  envioua 
comparison  with  the  courts  of  many  a  larger  atate, 
some  of  which  can  boast  of  nothing  higher  than  an 
occasional  '*  apothesis  of  a  Beau  Brummel."  To 
thia  brilliant  and  busy  scene  was  Fichte  translated 
from  his  Swiss  retirement — to  the  society  of  the 
greatest  living  men — to  the  office  of  instructor  to  a 
uironging  crowd  of  students  *'  from  all  surrounding 
nations." 

Mark,  however,  the  supremacy  of  genius,  and 
how  a  man  possessed  of  that  (Toes  not  fail  to  acquit 
himself  right  nobly.  His  already  considerable 
reputation,  and  the  bold  originality  of  his  philo- 
sophic system,  as  displayed  in  the  published  pro- 
gramme of  his  lectures,  had  raised  the  public  ex- 
pectation to  the  utmost ;  so  that  his  position  was 
one  of  no  little  difficulty,  inasmuch  as  he  might 
possibly  prove  unequal  to  what  had  been  expected 
of  him.  Arrived  at  Jena  on  the  18th  of  May,  1794, 
he  was  received  with  groat  kindness  by  his  col- 
leagues at  the  university.  On  the  23d  he  delivered 
his  first  lecture— to  an  audience  so  numerous,  that 
the  largest  hall  in  Jena,  although  crowded  to  the 
roof,  proved  insufficient  to  contain  all  who  had  as- 
sembled. The  impression  which  he  made  even 
exceeded  all  prior  expectation.  His  singular  and 
commanding  address,  his  fervid,  impetuous  elo- 
quence, the  profoundness  and  rich  profusion  of  his 
thoughts,  poured  forth  in  the  most  convincing 
sequence,  and  fashioned  with  a  wondrous  precision, 
astonished  and  delighted  his  hearers.  The  rugged, 
earnest  force  of  his  uncommon  character,  strength- 
ened by  long  silence,  and  perfected  by  inward 
struggle,  burst  forth  with  the  first  occasion  in  a 
grandeur  of  originality  not  to  be  otherwise  attained ; 
resembling  that  volcanic  vehemence  which,  from 
the  central  depths  of  the  earth,  darts  upwards 
through  barriers  of  perennial  ice,  and  flames  forth 
aloft,  an  object  of  astonishment.  Fichte's  first  ap- 
pearance in  his  new  capacity  was  quite  triumphant ; 
we  are  told  that  **  he  left  the  hall  the  most  popular 
professor  of  the  greateat  oniveraity  of  Grermany." 


Of  that  astonishing  popularity  wa  do  not  aoeoant 
much ;  happily  for  himself,  Fichte  also  knew  what 
eatimate  to  put  upon  it.  Not  for  popularity  or 
breath  of  vain  applause  did  he  live ;  but  that,  out 
of  the  unshaped  possibilities  of  his  life,  he  might 
build  up  a  pillar  of  completed  duty.  What  else, 
indeed,  does  every  true  man  live  for,  if  not  for  this! 
What  else,  except  this,  is  all  men^s  mission  and 
prescribed  destiny  in  this  fluctuating  life  of  time  1 

Fichte^s  residence  at  Jena  was  nowise  distin- 
gnished  for  its  peacefulness.  German  atudents  art 
proverbially  obstreperous.  Then,  as  now,  they 
were  united  in  certain  irregular  orders  or  unions, 
known  by  the  name  of  LandsmannMchaften^  their 

{^rooeedioga  being  marked  by  great  turbulence  and 
icenae.  in  Fichte*s  time,  riots  of  the  most  violent 
description  were  of  common  occurrence ;  houses 
were  broken  into  and  robbed,  either  by  way  of  a 
pleasant  excitement,  or  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
means  of  sensual  indulgence.  Xiegal  authority  was 
impotent  to  restrain  these  excesses ;  so  bold,  indeed, 
hsd  the  unionists  become,  that  on  one  occasion, 
when  the  house  of  a  professor  had  been  ransacked, 
five  hundred  students  openly  demanded  from  th« 
duke  an  amnesty  for  the  oifenoe.  It  seems  to  havb 
been  considered  a  highly  commendable  and  inter- 
esting achievement  to  plunder  a  professor.  The 
academical  authorities  had  made  frequent  eflTorts  to 
suppress  these  societies ;  but  on  such  occasions  the 
students  uniformly  broke  out  into  more  frightful 
irregularities.  For,  indeed,  is  not  '*  Libert v  for- 
ever" the  undeniable  right  of  men  and  students! 
Whosoever,  therefore,  would  restrain  established 
Burschen  privileges,  immemorial  rights  of  '*  aca- 
demical freedom,"  let  him  look  out  for  broken 
windows,  and  deem  himself  happy  if  he  can  hide 
his  wine ! 

But  now,  cannot  an  indomitable  Fichte,  with  hia 
manifest  strength  of  character,  do  something  in  the 
way  of  reforming  this  unpleaaant  state  of  thinga  I 
Most  willingly  would  he  do  it ;  but  the  question  is 
how  can  it  he  done !  Try  logic.  German  students 
have  a  certain  ahare  of  understanding,  and  perhaps 
they  possess  sf»me  kind  of  succedaneum  for  con- 
science—who knows!  On  this  flattering  hypothe- 
sis, Fichte  commences  a  course  of  public  lectures 
on  "Academical  Morality  ;"  in  which  proceeding 
he  appears  to  prosper  almost  beyond  his  hopes. 
These  lectures,  and  his  own  personal  influence 
among  the  students,  are  attended  with  the  happiest 
effects.  The  three  orders  then  existing  at  Jena  are 
smitten  with  penitence ;  and  express  their  willing- 
ness to  dissolve  their  union,  on  condition  that  the 
past  should  be  forgotten.  To  Fichte  they  delivered 
over  the  books  and  papers  of  their  society,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  destroyed  as  soon  as' he  can  make 
their  peace  with  the  court  at  Weimar,  and  receive 
commission  to  administer  to  them  the  '*oath  of 
renunciation,"  which,  however,  they  will  receive 
from  no  one  but  himself.  Fichte  seems  to  have 
accomplished,  by  the  sole  force  of  his  individual 
character,  what  the  university  authorities,  armed 
with  the  rigor  of  the  law  and  implements  of  punish- 
ment, had  been  unable  to  effect. 

And  yet  it  would  seem  that  every  Tcformation 
can  be  only  partial.  A  very  Luther,  with  his 
strong  *' battle-voice,"  and  defiant,  lifelong  war- 
fare against  principalities  and  powers,  cannot  make 
a  whole  Europe  Protestant.  So  too  it  happens 
with  the  reformer  Fichte.  That  expected  commis- 
sion from  Weimar  is  somewhat  tardy  in  arriving. 
It  is  even  whispered  that  the  university  authorities, 
jealous  of  the  success  of  an  individual  professor, 
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who  had  dond  by  himself  what  they  could  not  do 
in  their  collective  capacity,  are  eaviously  raising 
obstacles.  Whereupon  arise  suspicions,  stupid 
Tumors  of  all  sorts,  and  dissatisfaction  on  account 
of  the  delay ;  and,  by  way  of  practical  consequence, 
one  of  the  three  orders  withdraws  from  the  engage- 
ment, turning  with  great  virulence  against  Fichte, 
as  a  man  suspected  of  deceiving  them. 

The  success,  as  we  said,  is  only  partial.  Still, 
two  orders  gained  over  is  some  encouragement. 
Were  it  not  well,  therefore,  to  put  on  an  extra 
pressure  of  logic,  with  a  view  to  reduce  likewise 
the  rebellious  third  ?  Fichte  accordingly  determines 
to  deliver,  during  the  winter  session  of  17d4, 
another  course  of  lectures,  *'  calculated  to  arouse 
and  sustain  a  spirit  of  honor  and  morality  among 
the  students."  To  accomplish  his  purpose  thor- 
oughly, it  was  necessary  that  these  lectures  should 
take  place  at  a  time  not  devoted  to  any  other  course, 
10  that  he  might  assemble  an  audience  from  among 
all  the  several  classes.  But  every  hour  from  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning  till  seven  in  the  evening, 
of  every  six  days  in  the  week,  was  already  occu- 
pied by  other  lectures.  No  way  seemed  open  to 
nim  but  to  deliver  these  moral  discourses  on  the 
Sunday.  Before  adopting  this  plan,  however,  he 
made  diligent  inquiry  whether  any  law,  either  of 
the  state  or  the  university,  forbade  such  a  proceed- 
ing. Discovering  no  such  prohibition ,  he  examined 
into  the  practice  of  other  universities,  and  found 
many  precedents  to  justify  Sunday  lectures. 
Finally,  he  asked  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  oldest 
professors,  none  of  whom  saw  any  objection  to  his 
proposal,  provided  he  did  not  encroach  upon  the 
time  set  apart  for  divine  service.  *'  If  plays  are. 
permitted  on  Sundays,"  said  Schutz,  **  why  not 
moral  lectures  1"  f^ichte,  therefore,  fixed  upon 
nine  in  the  morning  as  the  hour,  and  commenced 
his  course  under  favorable  prospects.  A  large 
concourse  of  students  from  all  the  different  classes 
attended,  together  with  several  of  the  professors, 
who  willingly  acknowledged  that  they  derived 
great  benefit  from  the  discourses. 

Fichte  believes  himself  to  be  in  the  way  of  duty. 
Nevertheless  **  the  best-laid  schemes  of  mice  and 
men,"  not  to  say  professors,  '*  gang  aft  agley ;" 
and  Fichte  finds  that  the  wurthiest  intentions,  and 
conduct  the  most  prudent,  are  no  protection  against 
calumny.  A  political  print,  of  the  anonymous 
slanderous  description,  **  distinguished  by  crawling 
sycophancy  towards  power,"  directs  its  wondrous 
sagacity  to  the  consideration  of  this  phenomenon, 
and  traces  a  very  intimate  connection  between  the 
Sunday  lectures  and  the  French  Revolution  !  If  a 
discerning  public  will  believe  this  anonymous  slan- 
derous publication,  here  is  a  **  formal  attempt  to 
overturn  the  established  religious  services  of 
Christianity,  and  to  erect  the  worship  of  Reason  in 
their  stead!"  A  stupid,  undiscerning  public  to 
aome  extent  believes  it,  and  the  Consistory  of  Jena 
conceive  it  to  be  their  duty  to  forward  a  complaint 
on  the  subject  to  the  High  Consistory  at  Weimar. 
Finally,  an  assembly  lodges  an  accusation  before 
the  duke  and  privy  council  against  Professor 
Fichte,  for  **  a  deliberate  attempt  to  overthrow  the 
public  religious  services  of  the  country."  Inquiry 
IS  thereupon  directed  to  be  made ;  meantime  let 
Professor  Fichte  suspend  his  lectures. 

Fichte  suspends,  but  will  in  the  interim  take 
occasion  to  defend  himself.  The  best  way  of  doing 
ao  is  to  give  *'  a  simple  narrative  of  the  real  f^^cts," 
and  to  make  government  acquainted  with  his  proj- 
•cta  for  the  moral  improvement  of  the  atadents. 


This  done,  the  charge  is  efiectoally  demolished* 
The  duke  forthwith  gives  judgment  **  dated  35th 
January,  1705,"  whereby  Fichte  '*  is  freely  ac- 
quitted of  the  utterly-groundless  suspicion  which 
had  been  attached  to  him;"  his  wisdom  and  prit* 
dence  are  mentioned  with  approbation ;  and  he 
receives  assurance  of  the  '*  contmued  good  opinion'' 
of  the  prince.  The  Sunday  lectures,  accordingly, 
are  resumed,  avoiding,  as  heretofore,  the  hours  of 
divine  service. 

Meanwhile,  that  outstanding  third  union,  or 
Belial-fraternity,  proves  utterly  invincible  by  logic, 
and  its  outrageous  proceedings  are  beginning  to 
render  Fichte  s  residence  at  Jena  not  only  uncom- 
fortable, but  even  dangerous.  The  good  wife 
Johanna  has  been  several  times  insulted  on  the  pub- 
lic streets ;  his  own  person  is  not  always  safe ;  and 
his  property  has  been  subjected  to  repeated  ou^ 
rages.  Obviously  the  town  of  Jena  is  in  great 
want  of  new  police.  In  lack  of  such  desirable 
force,  Fichte  is  constrained  to  apply  to  the  sonata 
of  the  university  for  protection.  The  senate  de- 
clares it  can  do  nothing  more  than  authorize  selA 
defence,  in  case  of  necessity  ;  except  remind  him 
that  he  has  brought  his  difficulties  upon  himself, 
by  bringing  the  conduct  of  the  orders  under  the 
notice  of  the  state,  without  the  senatorial  sanction. 
If  more  protection  than  the  academy  can  aflbrd 
him  be  desirable,  Fichte  is  at  liberty  to  apply  to  hia 
friends  at  court.  Such  is  the  position  of  affairs  till 
towards  the  close  of  the  winter  session.  Then  we 
have  a  crisis.  In  the  middle  of  the  night  (date  un- 
known) a  partv  of  the  Belial-fraternity  made  an 
attack  upon  Fichte's  house,  perpetrated  considerable 
damage,  and  caused  much  alarm,  the  worthy 
father-in-law,  who  it  seems  was  now  living  with 
our  professor,  narrowly  escaping  with  his  life.  It 
appears  high  time  for  the  household  to  be  moving. 
Accordingly  Fichte  applied  to  the  duke  for  per- 
mission to  leave  Jena,  which  being  granted  he  took 
up  his  residence  at  Osmanstadt,  a  vfllage  about  two 
miles  from  Weimar. 

About  this  time,  if  we  mistake  not,  Fichte  com- 
pleted his  speculations  which  were  begun  at  Zurich, 
and  published  them  under  the  title  of  **  Wissen»- 
chaftslehre,"  which,  bein^  interpreted  into  our  ver- 
nacular, signifies  **  Doctrine  of  Science."  This  is 
the  scientific  development  of  his  philosophical  sy»- 
tem — the  systematic  coordination  of  thtise  *'  mat^ 
rials  for  a  science,"  which  he  conceived  Kant  to 
have  discovered  but  not  developed.  In  this  he 
endeavored  to  construct  ti  priori  the  whole  system 
of  human  knowledge  upim  the  original  basis  of 
consciousness ;  as,  from  the  fundamental  principles 
here  evolved,  he  designed  to  construct  a  completn 
system  of  morals. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  peculiarities  of  Fichte's 
philosophy  are  so  intimately  bound  up  with  the 
personal  character  of  its  author,  that  both  lose 
something  of  their  completeness  when  considered 
apart  from  the  other.  So  far,  at  least,  as  ideal  and 
actual  may  approximate,  the  one  is  the  idea 
whereof  the  other  is  the  visible  realization.  The 
two  mutually  illustrate  each  other.  Neverthfr- 
less,  to  attempt  any  sufficient  exposition  of  the 
system  in  this  place  would  be  futile.  It  were  easy 
to  bewilder  uninitiated  readers  with  the  tran- 
scendental phraseology — ^but  what  profit?  The 
thing  solely  essential  in  the  case  were  to  make  it 
understood.  But  Fichte  is  not  to  be  understood 
without  much  sedulous  and  patient  study.  His  is 
nowise  what  the  Germans  call  a  '*  parhir-fire  phi- 
losophy ;"  but  s  rugged,  obstinate  element,  which 
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one  most  contend  with  loatily  before  it  will  yield 
as  any  restttt.  Whoever  hue  eourag<e  and  oppor- 
toniiy  for  such  an  enterprise  will  probably  find 
himself  ultimately  rewarded  for  (he  pains  bestowed 
upon  it;  whatever  may  be  his  conclusions  as  to 
the  value  or  truth  of  the  opinions  he  will  here 
encounter,  a  due  consideration  of  them  will  of 
itself  be  an  admirable  discipline  of  his  understand- 
lag. 

Here,  however,  it  is  curious  to  observe  how  any 
lew  system,  or  important  modification  of  an  old  one, 
is  uniformly  met  with  outcry  and  distrust.  Let  a 
man,  or  any  number  of  men,  be  settled  down  into 
any  given  habitude,  either  of  thought  or  of  mere 
material  arrangement,  and  how  difficult  and  un- 
pleasant it  is  to  move  out  of  it!  It  has  often 
occurred  to  us  that  our  numerous  railways  roust 
have  many  times  proved  marvellous  annoyances  in 
this  respect.  Fancy  a  retired  burgher,  who  has 
built  for  himself  a  quiet  snuggery,  a  little  way  out 
•f  town,  all  precisely  accordant  with  his  own 
notions  of  a  private  residence,  thinking  to  dwell 
there  unmolested  for  the  rest  of  his  lifetime.  Lo, 
Buddenly,  some  cozey  afternoon,  when  he  is  perhaps 
congratulating  himself  on  the  quietude  of  his  retreat, 
he  receives  the  astounding  intimation  that  it  is 
proposed  to  carry  the  Donner  and  Blitz  Railway 
slap  through  his  drawing-room !  Here  is  a  touch 
of  unexpected  electricity  fur  him.  What  does  he 
do  but  straightway  begin  to  anathematize  the  proj- 
ect, and  predict  all  manner  of  evil  concerning  it  ? 
Just  so  it  is  with  that  whole  class  of  thinkers  who 
have  complacently  settled  all  that  appertains  to  roan 
and  the  universe  according  to  some  quiet  life-theory 
of  their  own.  That  there  should  be  anything 
in  heaven  or  earth  not  "  dreamt  of  in  their  philoso- 
phy" is  what  they  cannot  be  prevailed  upon  to 
admit.  Many  at  tfiis  period  were  the  self-satisfied 
retired  thinkers,  inhabiting  suburban  boxes  in  the 
Ticinity  of  the  capital  city  of  Transcendentalism. 
How  very  uncomfortable  now  to  be  dispossessed 
with  no  better  prospect  fur  some  time  to  come  than 
that  of  furnished  lodgings !  Really  it  is  difficult 
for  any  retired  individual,  man  of  business,  or  phi- 
losopher, to  reconcile  himself  to  so  unpleasant  a 
predicament.  Accordingly,  one  need  not  wonder 
greatly  at  the  many  attacks  which  the  Wissen- 
•chaftslehre  sustained  from  some  of  the  philo- 
sophical journals  of  the  day.  To  these  for  some 
time  Fichte  paid  little  or  no  regard ;  but  becoming 
at  length  more  frequent  and  importunate,  he  was 
in  a  manner  constrained  to  reply  to  them.  He  did 
Ibis  in  a  very  decided  fashion.  ,  Take,  for  instance, 
s  glance  at  the  measure  dealt  out  to  a  certain  Herr 
Schmidt,  a  very  stolid  and  troublesome  antagonist. 
"  My  philosophy,"  says  Fichte,  ••  is  nothing  to 
Herr  Schmidt  from  incapacity ;  his  is  nothing  to 
me  from  insight.  From  this  time  forth  I  look  upon 
all  that  Herr  Schmidt  may  say,  either  directly 
or  indirectly  about  my  philosophy,  as  something 
which,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  has  no  meaning, 
and  upon  Herr  Schmidt  himself  as  a  philosopher 
who,  in  relation  to  me,  is  non-existent."  Here  at 
any  rate  is  no  lack  of  emphasis,  whatever  one  may 
think  about  courtesy.  A  perfectly  fair  mind  might 
regret  the  tone  of  contemptuoosness  and  asperity 
here  and  elsewhere  observable  in  Fiehte's  treatment 
of  his  opponents ;  nevertheless,  in  judging  of  it,  it 
were  well  to  consider  the  specific  circumstances  under 
Which  it  was  adopted.  He  himself  was  never  the 
assailant,  but  desired  if  possible  to  avoid  cootro- 
▼ersy,  and  entered  into  it  only  when  he  seemed  im- 
pelled by  persectttioa  and  abuse.     Besides,  he 


alwajs  professed  himself  to  contend,  not  for  dis* 
tinction,  but  for  truth.  "  With  him  to  whom 
truth  is  not  above  all  other  things" — said  he, 
'*  above  his  own  petty  personality — the  Wissens- 
ehaftslehre  can  have  nothing  to  do."  And  again : 
''  It  fills  me  with  scorn  which  I  cannot  describe, 
when  I  look  on  the  present  want  of  any  truthful- 
ness of  vision,  on  the  deep  darkness,  entanglement, 
and  perversion,  which  now  prevail."  He  admits 
that  he  had  not  handled  Herr  Schmidt  very  ten- 
derly ;  but  says  that  every  just  person,  knowing 
many  things  that  were  not  before  the  public,  would 

five  him  credit  for  the  *'  mildness  of  an  angel." 
'ichte  complains  of  nothing  more  distinctly  thao 
that  his  system  was  misapprehended  ;  that  his  op- 
ponents would  not  take  the  trouble  to  understand 
It,  or  admit  their  inability  if  they  could  not ;  aboTS 
all,  that  they  would  not  refrain  from  pronouncing 
against  it,  even  when  they  knew  tliat  it  was  not 
understood  by  them.  Nothing  more  natural  than 
that  he  should  consider  such  conduct  foolish  and 
unreasonable,  and  treat  it  accordingly.  "  It  is 
surely  to  be  expected,"  said  he,  **  from  every . 
scholar — not  that  he  should  understand  everything 
— but  that  he  should  at  least  know  whether  he 
does  understand  it  or  not ;  and  of  every  honest 
man,  that  he  should  not  psss  judgment  on  anything 
before  he  is  conscious  of  understanding  it." 

While,  however,  the  Wissenschaftslehre  was 
indifferently  received  and  indifferently  comprfr- 
hended  by  many  of  his  philosophic  brethren,  it  was 
not  without  success  in  other  quarters.  Men  of 
genius,  not  so  exclusively  devoted  to  metaphysical 
speculation,  accepted  it  with  much  avidity  and  wel- 
come, as  considerably  the  most  serviceable  philoso* 
phy  they  had  met  with.  Foremost  amongst  these, 
as  foremost  among  all  German  men,  was  the  poet 
Groethe.  Knowing  Fichte  well,  and  entertaining  a 
high  opinion  of  his  character  and  fibility,  he 
requested  that  the  work  might  be  sent  to  him, 
sheet  by  sheet,  as  it  went  through  the  press ;  and 
he  afterwards  acknowledged  that  the  study  of  it 
had  been  of  essential  service  to  his  culture. 

The  disturbances  which  had  driven  Fichte  out  of 
residence  at  Jena  gradually  subsiding,  his  academi- 
cal life  went  on  for  some  time  unmolested,  and  he  ap- 
pears to  have  devoted  himself  assiduously  to  literary 
exertion.  His  contributions  to  the  '*  Philosophical 
Journal,"  of  which  he  became  joint-editor  with  his 
friend  Nietharomer,  in  1705,  form  an  important 
part  of  his  works,  and  are  directed  chiefly  to  tha 
further  scientific  development  of  his  system.  In 
1796  appeared  his  **  Doctrine  of  Law,"  and  in 
1798,  his  '*  Doctrine  of  Morals,"  wherein  ths 
fundamental  principles  of  the  Wissenschaftslehre 
are  applied  to  practical  departments  of  knowledge. 

Meanwhile  two  events  had  transpired  in  con- 
nection with  his  domestic  relations ;  the  death  of 
Uie  good  father-in-law  in  September,  1795,  and 
subsequently  the  birth  of  a  son,  who,  we  believe, 
is  at  this  present  writing  a  professor  of  philosophy 
in  the  university  of  Tubingen.  Fiehte's  household 
life  throughout  appears  to  have  been  distinguished 
by  peaceful  simplicity  and  general  uniformity  of 
happiness  varied  only  by  such  solicitudes  and 
trivial  infelicities  as  are  understood  to  chequer  ths 
most  favorable  matrimonial  alliances. 

Now,  however,  diligent  literary  exertion, 
domestic  comfort,  academical  reputation,  and  even 
the  future  prospects  of  his  life,  are  about  to  ba 
blasted  by  an  unexpected  blow.  Fiohte,  who  has 
already  snflTered  much,  must  adjust  himself  to  a 
greater  calamity  thaa  has  hitherto  be&llen  him. 
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He  may  nerre  his  strong  heart,  and  shield  him  well 
in  his  integrity,  for  the  powers  of  malice  and  stu- 
pidity are  ouming  down  apon  him  from  the  high 
places,  to  lay  waste  the  little  garden  of  his  peace ! 
This  man,  whose  life  has  been  a  continual  adora- 
tion of  the  Inimite,  to  whom  the  immeasurable 
aniverae  has  been  but  as  a  vast  and  solemn  temple, 
wherein  his  earnest  spirit  has  mused  and  wor- 
shipped ;  whose  heroic  sentiments  and  lofty  con- 
templations tend  preeminently  to  inculcate  and 
exalt  a  faith  in  the  Gkid-like,  and  to  make  it  mani- 
fest in  the  consciences  and  visible  activities  of  men 
— ^this  man  of  steadfast  virtue,  and  of  humble, 
trustful  piety,  is  now  to  stand  publicly  accused  of 
atheism ! 

This  is  a  charge  which  has  been  oftentimes  pre- 
ferred against  philosophers,  whose  speculations, 
from  their  novelty  and  the  imperfections  of  lan- 
guage, have  on  their  first  announcement  been 
generally  misunderstood.  The  popular  mind  in 
all  ages  has  been  apt  to  misconstrue  the  discoveries 
and  further  developments  of  truth,  which  new  and 
greater  intellects  occasionally  reveal,  into  a  profane 
interference  with  established  opinions.  It  is  ever 
the  lot  of  the  man  who  outstrips  his  contemporaries 
in  ^i ritual  disoernment,  to  be  first  misinterpreted, 
and  then  denounced.  The  catalogue  of  noble 
names  who  have  thus  suffered  would  be  compara- 
tively endless.  Accusations  of  atheism  and  infi- 
delity swell  everywhere  the  records  of  history  and 
of  literature ;  a  reader  of  any  compass  of  compre- 
.  bension  comes  gradually  to  regard  them  as  only 
sorrowful  instances  of  that  mental  and  moral  per- 
version which  inevitably  results  from  imperfect 
onltivation.  For,  really,  atheism  as  a  faith  is 
manifestly  incredible.  Who  ever  knew  an  atheist 
from  conviction— 'a  man  who,  using  his  senses  and 
aaderstanding,  yet  believed  there  was  no  God  1  It 
is  only  the  fool  that  hath  said  so  in  his  heart,  and 
wishes  it  might  be  true. 

The  accusation  against  Fichts  was  founded  upon 
an  article  which  he  published  in  the  ''  Philosophi- 
cal Journal"  for  1798,  **  On  the  Grounds  of  our 
Faith  in  a  Divine  Government  of  the  World."  In 
this  he  examines  the  true  foundations  of  our  belief 
in  regard  to  a  moral  government  of  the  universe ; 
not,  indeed,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  faith  by 
demonstration,  bat  to  show  the  fundanoental  ele- 
ments of  a  faith  already  snbsistent  in  man,  and  in- 
destructibly rooted  in  his  nsture.  The  absurd 
charge  of  atheism  mnst  have  originated  firom  an 
utter  misapprehension  of  the  writer^s  purpose ; 
^ich,  so  far  from  oontioverting  the  existence  and 
snperintendency  of  a  moral  ruler,  was  solely 
directed  to  inculcate  clearer  and  more  comprehen- 
sive conceptions  respecting  his  attributes  and 
supremacy.  Into  further  particulars  of  the  calumny 
we  have  here  no  space  to  enter,  and  can  only  men- 
tion that  the  matter  was  brought  before  the  court  at 
Weimar  for  investigation,  and  that  the  proceedings 
terminated  with  a  decision  sufficiently  exonerating 
Fichte  from  tiie  charge  preferred  against  him, 
though  a  strong  disapprobation  was  expressed  in 
regard  to  the  **  imprudence"  whereof  he  was  con- 
sidered diargeable  in  giving  publicity  to  his  doc- 
trines in  terms  offensive  to  the  popular  understand- 
ing. Dissatisfied  with  the  qualified  character  of 
the  decision,  Fichte  resigned  his  professoiship  at 
the  university,  and  indignantly  quitted  Jena. 

In  the  summer  of  1799,  we  find  him  in  Berlin, 
writing  his  book  on  the  "  Destiny  of  Man."  In 
the  progress  of  this  work  he  took  a  deeper  glance 
into  leligion  than  he  had  ever  don^  before.    In 


allvsion  to  it  he  says,  "  In  roe  the  emotions  of  the 
heart  proceed  only  from  perfect  intellectual  clear- 
ness ;  it  cannot  be  but  that  the  clearness  I  have  now 
attained  on  this  subject  shall  also  take  possession 
of  my  heart.  To  this  disposition  is  to  be  ascribed 
in  a  great  measure  my  steadfast  cheerfulness,  and 
the  mildness  with  which  I  look  upon  the  injustice 
of  my  opponents.  I  do  not  believe  that  without 
this  dispute,  and  its  evil  consequences,  I  should 
ever  have  come  to  this  dear  insight  and  this  dis- 
position of  heart  which  1  now  enjoy ;  and  so  the 
violence  we  have  experienced  has  had  a  result 
which  neither  you  nor  I  can  reasonably  reeret." 
So  writes  he  to  the  good  frau  Johanna,  still  left 
behind  at  Jena.  Fichte  seems  to  have  understood 
whst  Shakspeare  meant  when  he  said :  **  There  is 
a  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil,  would  men 
observingly  distil  it  out." 

His  economical  circumstances,  meanwhile,  were 
none  of  the  brightest.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
year,  however,  be  succeeded  in  removing  his  family 
to  Berlin,  in  which  place  he  henceforth  continued 
to  reside.  Here,  surrounded  by  a  *' small  circle 
of  friends  worthy  of  his  attachment  and  esteem,"  he 
appears  to  h.ave  lived  for  some  time  privately  and 
happily,  '*  cultivating  litorature  upon  a  little  oat- 
meal"— like  the  illustrious  projectors  of  the  **  Edin* 
burgh  Review."  Uninterrupted  by  public  duties* 
he  applied  himself  diligently  to  the  perfecting  of 
his  philosophy.  At  the  close  of  1799  he  published 
his  **  Destiny  of  Man ;"  and  during  the  two  follow- 
ing years  he  was  occupied  with  certain  preliminary 
treatises,  designed  to  prepare  the  public  mind  for 
the  complete  reception  of  his  doctrines,  by  showing 
their  application  to  subjects  of  general  interest* 
'niese  introductory  writings  he  intortded  to  follow 
up  with  a  more  strict  and  complete  exposition  of 
his  scientific  method,  designed  solely  for  the.philo* 
Sophie  reader.  This  purpose,  however,  was  for  a 
time  postponed,  owing  partly,  it  would  seem,  to 
the  doubts  which  he  entoriained  respecting  the  best 
mode  of  communicating  with  the  public,  and  partly^ 
it  b  said,  to  his  personal  dissatisfaction  with  the 
reception  which  his  works  hsd  hitherto  received. 
For  one  reason  or  aiiother,  he  refrained  from  pub*> 
lishing  anything  for  the  space  of  six  years,  with 
the  exception  of  one  or  two  minor  works  of  a  oon* 
troversial  character,  which  appeared  in  1801. 

Fichte,  nevertheless,  could  not  remain  altogether 
inactive,  nor  restrict  himself  wholly  to  a  contem* 
piative  life.  Shutout,  as  he  conceived,  from  the 
reading  public,  he  sought  to  collect  around  him  i^ 
listening  one,  to  whom  he  might  verbally  impart 
such  messages  as  he  had.  This,  indeed,  is  said  .to 
have  always  been  his  favorite  mode  of  communica* 
tion ;  as  in  the  lecture-room  he  foimd  a  freer  scope 
for  his  peculiar  powers  than  the  form  of  a  literary 
work  would  admit  of.  A  circle  of  pupils  was 
gradually  gathered  about  him  in  Berlin,  to  whomi 
from  time  to  time,  he  delivered  private  lectures. 
Many  distinguished  scholars  and  statesmen  were 
also  among-  his  auditory,  it  being  soon  generally 
understood  that  Fichte  was  a  man  worth  going  to 
hear.  There,  accordingly,  for  a  while,  in  his  own 
hired  lecture-room,  he  addressed  fit  audiences  oa 
some  of  the  toughest  aubjecte  that  ooold  engage 
the  understanding. 

In  1804,  through  the  infinenoe  of  certain  minis- 
terial friends,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  philos- 
ophy at  the  university  of  £rlangen,with  privilege 
to  retttm  to  Berlin  during  winter  to  continue  hie 
lectures  in  that  city ;  and  in  this  new  appointmeni 
^e  achieved  as  InnlliaBt  success  as  he  had  fonnerl  j 
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gained  at  Jena.  Here  he  addressed,  to  all  the 
students  of  the  university,  his  memorable  lectures 
on  the  *'  Nature  of  the  Scholar. "  These  he  subse- 
quently published  as  an  amended  edition  of  a  former 
course  which  he  had  given  to  the  public,  twelve 
years  before,  whilst  resident  at  Jena.  In  these 
singular  disquisitions  the  characteristics  and  duties 
of  the  scholar  are  deduced  with  a  rigorous  scientific 
precision,  and  presented,  as  Carlyle  has  said,  '*  in 
all  their  sacredness  and  grandeur,  with  an  austere 
brevity  more  impressive  Uian  any  rhetoric.*' 

Fichte^s  outward  history  is  now  for  some  time 
undistinguished  by  anything  of  general  interest; 
we  accordingly  pass  over  a  number  of  minor  details, 
to  contemplate  his  Attitude  and  behavior  under  new 
circumstances  of  trouble  and  privation.  In  1806, 
the  dominion  of  Napoleon  had  become  extended 
over  nearly  the  whole  of  Grermany  ;  and  Prussia, 
which  alone  maintained  its  independence,  was  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  his  armies  or  auxiliaries. 
While  preparations  were  in  progress  to  oppose  the 
advances  of  the  enemy,  Fichte  made  an  application 
to  the  king  to  be  permitted  to  accompany  the  troops 
in  the  capacity  of  patriotic  orator — thinking  he 
might,  by  force  of  eloquence,  inspire  his  fighting 
countrymen  with  some  additional  courage  and  a 
resolute  invincibility  of  resistance.  The  proposal 
was  honorably  received,  but  declined  as  incompati- 
ble with  military  arrangements.  The  impending 
struggle,  moreover,  was  very  briefly  settled  ;  the 
invader  marching  successfully  from  Auerstadt  and 
Jena,  and  so  onward  to  a  triumphant  occupation 
of  Berlin.  This  event  rendered  it  necessary  for  all 
who  had  identified  themselves  with  the  interests  of 
their  country  to  seek  refuge  in  flight  or  conceal- 
ment. Fichte  resolved  not  to  lender  submission  to 
the  conqueror,  and  seeing  no  especial  beauty  in  re- 
maining to  be  shot  as  a  rebellious  partisan  of  a 
yanquished  cause,  timeously  betook  himself  to 
oover.  Leaving  his  wife  to  take  charge  of  his 
household,  he  with  his  friend  Hufeland  fled  beyond 
the  Oder.  Awaiting  the  issue  of  the  war,  the  two 
took  up  their  residence  at  Konigsberg,  where 
Fichte  was  so  far  fortunate  as  to  get  appomted  pro- 
visioual  professor  of  philosopihy  during  his  stay. 
In  Konigsherg  University  he  accordingly  lectures 
throughout  the  winter  with  his  usual  ability  and 
leal. 

As  was  natural  in  the  case,  the  good  wife  Jo- 
hanna many  times  entreats  him  to  return  home  to 
Berlin ;  the  French  soldiery  proving  nowise 
troublesome  to  quietly-disposed  people,  but  being, 
on  the  whole,  and  especially  the  officers,  rather 
amiable  fellows.  Fichte,  notwithstanding,  cannot 
be  prevailed  on  to  return,  but  obstinately  declares 
it  to  be  his  duty  to  submit  to  every  privation  and 
discomfort  rather  than  give  an  indirect  sanction  to 
the  presence  of  the  enemy  by  sitting  down  quietly 
under  their  dominion,  even  could  he  do  so  with 
perfect  safety  to  himself.  *'  Such  a  returning," 
■aid  he,  *<  would  be  directly  contradictory  of  the 
declarations  made  in  my  addresses  to  the  king,  out 
of  which  my  present  circumstances  have  resulted. 
And  if  no  other  keep  me  to  my  word,  it  is  just  so 
much  the  more  imperative  on  me  to  hold  myself  to 
it.  It  is  precisely  when  other  scholars  of  note  in 
our  country  are  wavering  that  he  who  has  been 
hitherto  true  should  stand  firmer  in  his  upright- 
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This  was  bravely  spoken.  Bat  now,  on  the  8th 
of  February,  1807,  the  battle  of  Eylau  rendered 
Konigsberg  no  longer  safe  as  a  residence ;  were  it 
BOt,  therefore,  well  to  quit  quarters  there,  and  r«^ 


pair  to  others  somewhat  more  remote?  Fichte 
thinks  so,  and  accordingly  removes  to  Copenhagen. 
Thither  he  arrives  on  the  9th  of  July,  "  having 
been  detained  for  several  weeks  at  Memel  and  at 
sea  by  unfavorable  winds.'*  It  is  ordained,  how- 
ever, that  he  shall  not  long  remain  there ;  for  peace 
between  Fatherland  and  the  enemy  is  shortly  ailer- 
wards  concluded,  Berlin  evacuated,  the  gallantries 
of  French  soldiers  suddenly  cut  short,  and  towards 
the  end  of  August  the  philosopher  is  again  sta- 
tioned under  his  hired  roof-tree,  with  his  &mily,  in 
the  Prussian  capital. 

With  the  establishment  of  peace,  the  Prussian 
government  sought  to  ropair  the  loss  of  political 
significance  by  fostering  among  its  citizens  the  de- 
sire of  intellectual  distinction  and  a  spirit  of  freer 
speculation.  It  seemed  needful  to  **  rebuild  the 
temple  of  German  independence"  on  altogether  new 
foundations.  The  liberty  which  had  been  swept 
away  must  be  succeeded  by  a  fresh  manifestation 
proceeding  from  a  deeper  principle,  and  nurtured 
oy  a  nobler  means  of  culture.  One  of  the  first 
modes  which  suggested  itself  for  the  attainment  of 
this  end  was  the  establishment  at  Berlin  of  *'  a  new 
school  of  higher  education,  free  from  the  imper- 
fections of  the  old  universities,  from  whence,  as 
from  the  spiritual  heart  of  the  community,  a  cur- 
rent of  life  and  energy  might  be  poured  through  all 
its  members."  Fichte  was  chosen  as  the  man  best 
fitted  for  the  work,  and  unlimited  power  was  given 
him  to  frahne  for  the  proposed  university  a  consti- 
tution. No  employment  could  have  been  more 
congenial  to  Fichtc'S  inclinations.  Here,  indeed, 
had  arrived  at  last  the  long-desired  opportunity  of 
developing  a  systematic  plan  of  instruction  founded 
on  the  spiritual  elements  of  humanity.  He  entered 
with  ardor  upon  the  undertaking ;  and,  by  the  end 
of  1807,  his  plan,  well  digested  and  arranged,  was 
ready  for  adoption  ;  though  the  university  was  not 
actually  established  until  1810.  Then,  hq/wever, 
Fichte  was  elected  rector ;  and  it  is  said  that  during 
the  two  years  in  which  he  held  the  office,  he  laid 
for  the  institution  the  foundation  of  the  character 
which  it  still  maintains — that  of  being  the  best 
regulated,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  efficient 
schools  in  Germany. 

The  course  of  events  brings  us  down  to  the 
year  of  1813,  when  the  commotions  and  contentions 
of  the  European  continent  are  working  out  a  series 
of  new  and  significant  results.  Napoleon  the 
Grand,  hitherto  conceived  to  be  invincible,  has  be- 
come at  length  Napoleon  overthrown ;  Russian 
snows  and  Moscow  conflagrations  contributing  to 
that  unanticipated  consummation.  Now,  it  seems, 
the  time  has  come  when,  by  the  blessing  of  Provi- 
dence, and  a  seasonable  use  of  gunpowder,  the 
Grermans  may  recover  their  lamented  independence. 
Wise  iu  his  generation,  the  king  of  Prussia  enters 
into  an  alliance  with  the  Russian  emperor,  and 
straightway  from  Breslau  sends  forth  a  proclama- 
tion, calling  upon  the  young  and  active  men  of  the 
country  to  arm  themselves  ror  the  restoration  of  its 
liberty.  The  Germans  aforetime  have  suffered 
much  defeat,  in  spite  of  skilful  and  experienced 
commanders ;  nevertheless  they  do  not  hesitate  to 
answer  to  the  summons,  but  with  grim  consent 
march  forwards  to  fight  for  freedom,  or,  in  default 
thereof,  to  get  themselves  patriotically  shot ! 

An  earnest  Fichte  shall  now  assuredly  have  a 
chance  of  exhibiting  his  metal.  He  renews  his 
application  to  be  appointed  military  orator,  that  so 
he  might  share  the  dangers  and  animate  tho  courage 
of  the  **  army  of  liberation."    But  there  are  diffi> 
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eolties  of  the  insuperable  sort  which  exclude  him 
from  any  such  appointment.  It  Beema  that  of  all 
that  warlike  oratory  with  which  he  is  inwardly  and 
80  intensely  burning,  he  cannot  get  himself  aalia- 
fectorily  delivered.  In  which  exigency  it  appears 
best  to  remain  stationary  in  Berlin,  and  there  lec- 
ture **  On  the  Idea  of  a  True  War."  Meantime 
he  and  other  patriot  professors  can  organize  an 
army  of  reserve  of  the  volunteer  description,  and 
announce  its  readiness  to  contribute  personally, 
when  called  for,  to  the  defence  of  Fatherland. 
Professors  and  literati  also  institute,  on  novel 
principles,  a  sort  of  impromptu  life-assurance  soci- 
ety, whereby  the  widows  and  children  of  such  as 
may  fall  in  battle  shall  be  provided  for  by  the 
amenities  of  survivors. 

But  who  is  this  stealing  upon  us  in  the  solemn 
night-time  with  moody,  sinister  aspect,  and  air  of 
affrightened  courage,  like  one  who  had  recently 
killed  a  brother  sinner  in  a  duel,  and  needed  abso- 
lution ?  Him  we  discern,  after  due  scrutiny,  to  be 
a  veritable  Captain  Swing,  or  untimely  resurrec- 
tion of  Guy  Faux — student  of  philosophy  notwith- 
standing— who,  taking  counsel  of  the  powers  of 
darkness,  haa  conceived  a  plaft  for  firing  the  maga- 
sine  of  the  enemy  by  stealth,  and  thus  blowing  them 
compendiously  out  of  the  planet.  Fichte,  to  whom 
the  scheme  is  revealed,  will  be  no  partner  in  such 
atrocity.  With  cool  alacrity  he  is  off*  by  break  of 
day  to  the  superintendent  of  police,  and  has  the 
whole  abominable  business  timeously  prevented. 
If  the  powers  on  high  are  indifferent  to  interfere  in 
•he  defence  of  right,  the  devil  shall  in  no  case  be 
invited  to  condescend  with  his  assistance!  The 
aacred  cause  of  freedom  shall  not  be  sullied  by  that 
kind  of  partnership. 

Captain  Swing  retires  with  his  tinder-box  to  the 
subterranean  shades  of  an  ignominious  obscurity, 
and  Fichte  meantime  continues  lecturing  on  the 
perils  and  disasters  of  the  times.  '*  With  a  clear- 
neas  and  energy  of  thought  which  seemed  to  in- 
crease with  the  difficulties  and  danger  of  his  coun- 
try," he  keeps  alive  in  the  people  an  unquenchable 
animosity  to  the  compromise  of  liberty,  or  to  any 
terms  or  conditions  of  peace  which  did  not  recog- 
nize the  unlimited  independence  of  the  Grerman 
kingdoms.  Austria,  it  is  true,  mediates  and 
persuades  to  compromise,  whereby  ensues  only  a 
nominal  independence ;  but  a  '*  brave  and  earnest 
people,"  seeking  fur  "  true  freedom,"  express 
unanimous  dissatisfaction  with  the  counterfeit,  and 
are  obviously  inclined  towards  violation  of  the 
amnesty.  Hostilities  are  accordingly  recommenced, 
and  go  on  through  the  autumn  and  winter  montha 
of  1813. 

It  was  at  the  commencement  of  this  campaign 
that  the  multitudinous  students  of  Berlin  were  one 
day  assembled  to  hear  Professor  Fichte  lecture  on 
the  imposing  topic  of"  Duty."  There  is  breath- 
less waiting  and  expectation  ;  whispered  prurient 
criticisms  on  the  great  master,  whom  all  are  never- 
theless met  reverently  to  hear ;  interchange  of 
college  gossip,  reminiscences  of  Burschen  jollity, 
small  talk  and  scandal,  wrath  and  effervescence  of 
independency,  vapid  jests  and  commonplace  solem- 
nities, with  a  marvellous  redolence  of  stale  tobacco ; 
here  and  there  a  flash  of  native  wit  of  characteristic 
brilliancy,  but  oflener  only  an  involuntary  parody 
of  some  loftier  speculation,  atated  in  a  phraseology 
80  vague  as  to  make  the  speaker  seem  profound, 
and  like  one  who  would  probably  understand  his 
subject  but  for  the  impediment  of  stupidity.  Such, 
as  near  as  we  can  guess,  ia  the  scene  and  the  occa- 


sion. Behold,  however,  Fichte  has  arrived,  calm 
and  modest  as  a  lion,  standing  in  unconscioua 
lordliness  under  the  shade  of  forest-trees.  There 
is  hush  of  miscellaneous  tongues,  and  a  simultane- 
ouB  preparation  for  listening — as,  when  the  sun 
shines  forth  upon  the  hemisphere,  provident  house- 
holders disperse  their  candle-lights.  He  lectures 
with  his  usual  dignity  and  calmness,  rising  at 
intervals  into  fiery  bursts  of  eloquence,  but  gov- 
erned always  by  a  wondrous  tact  of  logic,  such  as 
few  men  could  equal.  From  the  topic  of  Duty  in 
the  abstract  he  leads  his  audience  to  the  present 
state  of  national  afiairs.  On  them  he  glows  and 
expands  with  animation ;  the  rolling  of  drums 
without  meanwhile  frequently  drowning  his  voice, 
but  inspiring  him  with  fresh  spirit  to  proceed.  He 
paints  the  desolation  of  his  country — the  withering 
hideousness  of  usurpation — the  boundless  ravagea 
and  ambition  of  the  foe  ;  he  swells  with  a  sublime 
hatred  and  indignation  against  oppressors;  and 
passionately  enforces  it  as  the  duty  of  every  one 
before  him  to  consecrate  his  individual  strength  and 
faculty  to  the  rescue  of  his  native  land.  "  Gentle- 
men," he  exclaims  finally, "  this  course  of  lectures 
will  be  suspended  till  the  end  of  the  campaign. 
We  will  resume  them  in  a  free  country,  or  die  in 
the  attempt  to  recover  her  liberties!"  The  hall 
reverberates  with  loud  responsive  shoutings;  the 
rolling  of  the  outward  drums  is  answered  by  the 
clapping  of  innumerable  hands,  and  the  stampings 
of  a  thousand  feet;  every  German  heart  there 
preaent  ia  moved  to  resolution,  and  pants  for  con- 
quest or  for  martyrdom.  The  orator,  like  the 
fabled  Orpheus,  by  the  impassioned  melody  of  his 
words  has  achieved  the  miracle  of  moving  stones- 
stones  reputed  to  have  been  quarried  out  of  Harzge- 
birge  rock,  and  shaped  by  supreme  powers  into 
Saxon  men.  Fichte  descends  from  his  place, 
passes  through  the  crowd,  and  places  himself  m  the 
ranks  of  a  corps  of  volunteers  then  departing  for 
the  army. 

The  war  went  on  in  the  neighborhood  of  Berlin. 
The  victories  of  Grossbeer  and  Dennewiz  secured 
the  capital  from  danger ;  but  from  its  nearness  ta 
the  scene  of  action  it  became  a  general  hospital  for 
the  sick  and  wounded.  The  public  institutions  for 
their  reception  were  speedily  crowded,  and  soon 
entirely  unequal  to  the  demands  made  upon  their 
means  of  relief.  The  authoritiea,  therefore,  called 
upon  the  inhabitants  to  come  to  their  assistance 
with  extraordinary  contributions,  and  solicited  the 
women  to  take  charge  of  the  sick.  Foremost 
among  those  that  devoted  themselves  to  this  amiable 
ministry  was  the  wife  df  Fichte,  who,  as  a  patient 
nurse  and  dispensing  angel  of  gruel  and  consolation, 
exerted  herself  sedulously  for  the  space  of  five 
months.  In  the  distribution  of  clothes,  and  food, 
and  medicine — in  the  exercise  of  pious  offices 
around  the  beds  of  the  dying  and  unknown,  by 
generous  and  womanly  solicitude  in  many'ways-^ 
she  day  by  day  contributed  to  the  alleviation  of  no 
inconsiderable  suffering  and  sorrow. 

As  a  consequence  of  her  long  uninterrupted 
exertions  in  the  hospitals,  she  began  at  length  to 
feel  alarming  symptoms  of  illness.  In  January, 
1814,  ahe  was  attacked  by  a  violent  nervous  fever, 
which  had  been  prevalent  among  the  wounded.  It 
shortly  became  so  dangerous  as  to  leave  hardly  a 
hope  of  her  recovery.  On  the  very  day  when  ahe 
was  in  greatest  peril,  Fichte,  who  had  been  en- 
gaged in  close  and  assiduous  attendance  upon  her 
from  the  commencement  of  her  illness,  was  com- 
pelled to  leave  her,  to  deliver  the  first  of  a  course 
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of  kctores  which  he  had  prerioosly  annoaneed. 
With  wondrous  self-command,  he  spoke  for  two 
hours  on  the  roost  abstract  subjects,  scarcely  hoping 
to  find,  on  his  return,  his  beloved  companion  still 
alive.  This,  as  it  happened,  was  the  crisis  of  her 
disorder.  With  transports  of  gratitude  and  joy  he 
hailed  the  indications  of  recovery ;  those  who 
witnessed  tlie  excess  of  his  delight  were  alone  able 
to  estimate  the  almtist  superhuman  power  which  he 
had  exercised  while  engaged  in  his  academical 
Tocatioo. 

Beautiful  are  the  tremblings  of  afiection,  and 
die  graceful  tenderness  of  those  who,  after  danger 
or  anxiety,  look  thankfully  in  each  other's  faces  on 
delivery  from  fear.  Beautiful  the  new-born  flow- 
erage  of  love  that  sprin|fs  from  past  calamity.  Yet 
often  does  it  happen,  in  our  world  of  vicissitude 
and  care,  that  at  the  very  time  when  we  have  been 
graciously  relieved  from  apprehension,  then  does 
some  new  and  terrible  distress  befall  us.  Even  so 
it  was  fated  to  be  now.  As  his  wife  was  being 
restored  to  him  with  health,  Fichte  himself  caught 
the  infection.  Its  first  symptom  was  a  nervous 
i^plessness,  which  resisted  the  effect  of  baths  and 
the  ordinary  remedies  applied  for  its  relief.  Then 
ke  was  attacked  by  a  wild  delirium,  in  which  the 
memories  of  past  activity  mingled  confusedly  with 
tile  phantasma  of  present  pain.  The  valiant  soul 
in  its  bewilderment  held  conflict  with  imaginary 
enemies,  and  struggled  with  deadly  passion  against 
the  invisible  furies  of  a  distempered  fancy.  At 
times  he  conceived  that  only  will  and  resolution 
were  required  to  conquer  the  disease,  and  would 
strive  desperately  to  resist  the  insidious  agonies 
which  were  vanquishing  his  strength.  In  one  of 
his  lucid  intervals,  which  were  brief  and  seldom, 
he  was  told  of  Blucher^s  passage  of  the  Rhine,  and 
the  final  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Germany. 
Then  rose  before  him  resplendent  visions  of  future 
blessedness  for  Fatherland,  and  he  imagined  him- 
self to  be  contending  in  the  fray  for  the  restoration 
of  its  liberties.  AH  this  feverish  excitement  and 
restlessness  wore  away  his  life.  Once,  when  his 
son  was  approaching  him  with  medieine,  he  said, 
with  a  looK  of  much  affection,  **  Leave  it  alone ;  I 
need  no  more  of  that :  I  feel  that  I  am  well."  He 
passed  some  hours  in  profound  and  unbroken  sleep ; 
nevertheless,  on  the  eleventh  day  of  his  illness,  dur-^ 
iug  the  night  of  the  27th  of  January,  1814,  he  died. 
He  died  in  his  fifty-second  year,  while  his  bodily 


and  mental  faculties  were  as  yet  onimpaired  by 
age ;  his  fine  black  hair  unshaded  by  any  aigns  of 
gray ;  his  step  still  firm,  and  his  whole  appearance 
vigorous  and  well  sustained.  *'  So  robust  an  intel* 
lect^-a  soul  so  calm,  so  lofty,  massive,  and  coah 
manding,"  the  world  shall  not  see  again  for  many 
dajTs. 

And  so,  reader,  we  have  come  abruptly  to  the 
strong  man's  end.  We  have  followed  him — not 
without  a  sympathizing  admiration — through  the 
changes  and  chances  of  his  life ;  and  now  we  most 
pause  in  reverence  over  the  untimely  grave  of  his 
mortal ity .  His  life  has  been ' '  a  battle  and  a  march ' ' 
against  the  principalities  of  evil  and  temptation — a 
conflict  with  error  and  insincerity,  in  others  and  in 
himself;  and  now  the  valiant  soul  has  attained  to 
its  rest,  the  strong  courageous  fighter  goes  home 
with  victory.  The  doctrine  which  he  taught,  and 
practically  asserted  by  his  life,  is  a  justification  of 
that  higher  hope  which  dawns  in  all  times  upon 
earnest  and  enthusiastic  souls — that  lofty  and  oodt^ 
manding  faith  in  the  integrity  of  the  moral  princi* 
pie  in  man,  which  seeks  to  transform  the  world  into 
the  image  of  the  Ideal.  If  it  be  true,  as  has  been 
said,  that  the  whole  taloe  of  history  and  biography 
is  to  increase  our  self-trust,  by  demonstrating  what 
is  possible  to  man,  then  shall  the  life  of  this  man  be 
an  encouragement  and  indication  to  them  who  would 
strive  to  fashion  their  own  in  accordance  with  the 
eternal  realities  of  things.  In  severe  rectitude,  in 
endurance  that  would  not  shrink,  in  energy,  and 
perseverance,  and  resolution,  in  incorruptible  in- 
tegrity and  devout  heroism  of  character,  he  is  ad- 
mirable forever :  *'  as  a  man  approved  by  action  and. 
sttfifering,  in  his  life  and  in  his  death,  he  ranks  with 
a  class  of  men  who  were  common  only  in  better 
ages  than  ours,*'  but  who  were  needed  in  no  age 
more  imperatively  than  now.  The  grand  moral  of 
his  life,  did  any  one  still  need  to  ask  it,  is  to  show 
the  poesibilities  of  worth  and  virtue  which  are  yet 
open  to  other  men.  Farewell,  thou  brave  Fichte! 
and  may  the  love  of  good  men  everywhere  embalm 
thee  in  their  memory !  * 

*The  facts  related  in  ihis  paper  are  principally 
derived  from  a  Life  of  Fichte  by  his  son.  The  writer 
has  been  partly  aided  in  shaping  them  to  the  present 
result  by  an  English  *'  Memoir*'  by  William  Smith; 
whose  excellent  translations  of  several  of  Ficfate*B 
writings  he  takes  the  opportunity  of  recommending  to 
the  attention  of  studious  and  intelligent  readers. 


LIFE  8  EVANGELS. 

SiLEKT  upon  the  threshold  of  life's  portal 
Sits  the  veiled  Isis  of  the  Futube — all 

That  time  has  yet  of  bitterness  and  sorrow 
Lies  hid  beneath  that  dark,  unlifted  pall. 

Behind  us  aadly  stands  a  monmfUl  maiden, 
With  an  enchanted  mirror  in  her  hand  ; 

Q^ress  and  violets  on  her  brow  are  blended, 
With  daisies  ever  fresh  t^m  childhood's  Itmd. 

The  shadowy  Past  glides  o'er  the  changefyil  mizror, 
Like  sunny  tears  and  clouds  o'er  April  skies, 

Or  lit  by  avenging  lightnings  that  have  smitten 
The  heart  with  agony  that  never  dies  ! 


Thus  the  accusing  and  the  unknown  haunt 
The  hidden  woe  and  the  remembered  pain ; 

But  Faith  and  Dutt  in  the  orbed  Present 
With  angel  pinions  hide  the  phantoms  twain. 

Chamben*  Journal. 


RESIONINO. 

**  Poor  heart  I  what  bitter  words  we  speak 
When  God  speaks  of  resigning." 

Chicdbbn,  that  lay  their  pretty  garlands  by 
Most  lingeringly,  yet  with  a  patient  will : 
Sailors,  that,  when  the  o'erladen  ahip  lies  still, 
Cast  out  her  precious  ftreight  with  v^ed  eye, 
Biohes  for  life  exchanging  Bolemnly, 
Lest  they  should  never  reach  the  wished-for  shore : 
Thus  we,  oh  Infinite  I  stand  thee  before, 
And  lay  down  at  thy  feet,  without  one  sigh. 
Each  after  each,  our  lovely  things  and  rare-— 
Our  close  heart-jewels  and  our  garlands  fair. 
Perhaps  thou  knewest  that  the  flowers  would  die, 
And  the  long-voyaged  hoards  be  found  all  dust ; 
So  take  them,  while  unchanged.    To  thee  we  trast 
For  inoormptible  treasure  ^thon  art  just . 
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From  Cbunlwn'  Journal. 
SOUTHEBN  GATES  OF  EGYPT. 

Thbri  is  scarcely  any  place  in  Egrypt  more 
picturesque  in  appearance,  or  more  intereetini^, 
than  what  may  be  called  its  Southern  Gates — tJie 
whole  neighborhood  of  the  first  Cataracts.  I  hare 
read  many  descriptions  thereof  executed  with  great 
skill,  but  not  one  appears  to  me  to  convey  a  correct 
idea  at  the  same  time  of  the  general  characteristics 
of  the  scene  and  of  the  minuter  details.  It  may  be 
that  success  is  impossible,  or  it  may  be  that  travel- 
lers have  hurried  on  too  rapidly  to  other  classical 
sites.  This  last  supposition  is  not  unlikely  to  be 
true.  I  have  known  people  *'  do"  the  whole  dis- 
trict in  twenty-four  hours.  For  my  own  part, 
during  the  period  I  remained  there,  new  objects  of 
interest,  new  points  of  view,  seemed  perpetually 
presenting  themselves;  and  when  I  took  my  de- 
parture, it  was  with  the  impression,  tliat,  had  I 
remained  twice  as  long,  no  yearning  for  fresh  ex- 
citement would  have  arisen. 

We  had  passed  through  a  narrow  defile  of  rock  the 
previous  evening,  and  moored  at  Akabah,  a  village 
celebrated  for  its  dates.  The  morning  came  bright 
and  sunny,  but  cool.  A  gentle  north  wind  filled 
the  sails,  and  soon  waAed  us  against  the  rippling 
current  to  within  sight  of  Essouan,  or  rather  of  the 
hills  and  ruins  that  overlook  it,  for  the  town  itself 
was  concealed  by  palm  groves.  A  white-walled 
palace  standing  llone  on  the  eastern  bank,  and  a 
great  ruined  convent  half  way  up  the  sandy 
declivity  to  the  west,  were  the  first  buildings  that 
appeared  near  at  hand.  A  slight  turn  brought  us 
in  sight  of  the  point  of  Stephantine,  its  woods  and 
thickets  sparkling  in  the  sun,  the  approach  seem- 
ingly impossible  by  reason  of  the  huge  black  rocks 
piled  as  if  fragments  of  a  ruined  dike  across  the 
river.  To  the  right  a  winding  branch  strewed 
with  boulders  appeared  to  lead  away  into  the  desert ; 
but  to  the  left,  a  long  line  of  boats  indicated  the 
mooring  ground.  The  great  sail  was  soon  got  in  ; 
and  the  foresail  flapping  took  us  quietly  along  be- 
tween two  enormous  rocks,  covered  with  hiero- 
glyphics and  figures  of  ancient  kings  and  heroes, 
into  a  kind  of  lake  or  harbor,  defended  by  breakers 
on  the  north;  the  sandy  bank  covered  with  old 
boats,  and  backed  by  trees,  on  the  east ;  the  island 
on  the  west ;  and  closing  in  to  the  south,  so  as  to 
leave  only  a  narrow  passage  between  an  eminence 
topped  with  Saracenic  ruins,  and  the  great  shat- 
tered wall  of  hewn  stone  supposed  to  mark  the  site 
of  the  Nilometer. 

There  was  bustle  on  the  beach :  our  friends 
coming  to  salute  us,  and  point  out  a  convenient 
place  where  to  *'  peg  up ;"  boatmen  exchanging 
salutations;  donkeys,  with  real  civilized  saddles, 
and  very  uncivilized  drivers,  crowding  down  for 
emplojHnent ;  shipwrights  hammering ;  fifty  men, 
with  a  measured  grunt,  hauling  a  boat  ashore ;  fur- 
ther on,  a  large  space  covered  with  bales  of  mer- 
chandise, sheds,  and  groups  of  travellers — so  that 
the  border  town  of  Egypt,  which,  by  the  way,  was 
still  not  visible,  promised  to  be  at  least  a  lively 
place  of  halt.  It  turned  out  to  be  so  in  fact ;  and  1 
should  have  no  objection  to  gu  back  and  spend  a 
month  or  so  there,  breathing  the  purest  air  in  the 
world  beneath  the  finest  sky. 

Every  one  knows  by  report  that  there  are  two 
famous  islands  in  this  vicinity,  separated  by  several 
miles  of  rapids :  one  above,  called  Phihi ;  and  one 
below,  called  Stephantine.  The  latter,  as  I  have 
said,  now  lay  opposite  to  us,  just  allowing  the 
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white  hilly  Libyan  desert  to  appear  through  its 
groves;  but  our  curiosity  was  chiefly  directed 
towards  the  former,  and  we  could  scarcely  refrain 
from  imitating  the  native  travellers,  and  hurrying 
oflT  at  once  to  explore  it.  There  was  plenty  of 
time  before  us,  however;  and,  restraining  our  im- 
patience, we  resolved  to  persevere  in  our  old 
method  of  making  ourselves  at  home  in  a  place  ero 
we  went  in  quest  of  its  neighboring  objects  of 
attraction. 

The  modern  town  of  Essouan  contains  some  four 
or  five  thousand  inhabitants.  A  principal  street, 
as  usual,  is  devoted  to  the  bazaar — ^not  very  ro- 
markable  for  the  richness  of  the  goods  exposed  for 
sale.  In  the  neighborhood,  especially  to  the  north, 
are  a  variety  of  dusky-looking  gardens  divided  by 
dusty  lanes ;  but  the  general  eflfect  is  that  of  barren- 
ness and  desolation.  To  the  south  is  a  city  of  ruios 
— the  ancient  Arabic  Essouan,  with  its  remains  of 
elegant  arched  buildings  stretching  far  and  wide ; 
and  beyond,  where  the  ground  rises,  the  com- 
mencement of  a  vast  cemetery.  Our  first  walk  was 
in  this  direction  ;  and  we  had  soon  got  clear  of  the 
new  town  and  the  old,  and  were  in  the  midst  of 
tombs  and  black  rocks,  here  and  there  bearing 
inscriptions.  On  the  summit  of  the  hill  are  two 
mosques— one  ruined,  and  one  glaring  with  fresh 
whitewash.  The  latter  is  sacred  to  the  Seventy- 
seven  Sheiks,  and  is  regarded  with  peculiar  respect 
both  by  the  residents  and  all  true  Moslem  travel- 
lers. From  its  neighborhood  a  fine  view  is 
obtained  of  the  winding  course  of  the  Nile  to  the 
north ;  of  the  desert  rising  into  crags  on  either 
side  ;  of  the  town  and  its  dusty  groves ;  and,  above 
all,  of  the  great  black  valley  along  which  runs  the 
land-routfi  to  Phihi.  The  whole  breadth  of  this 
valley  is  covered  with  shattered  mausolea  and  sr 
infinity  of  head-stones,  generally  in  good  preserva- 
tion, with  long,  mysterious-looking  Cufic  inscrip- 
tions. Further  on  to  the  south,  it  seems  encum- 
bered with  isolated  rocks  that,  thickening  in  the 
distance,  at  length  close  up  the  view.  On  the 
most  conspicuous  heights  around,  tombs  of  saints, 
ancient  and  modern,  are  perched  like  watch- 
towers. 

We  returned  through  part  of  the  new  town,  de- 
tecting fragments  of  ancient  buildings  in  the  walls 
of  several  of  the  houses;  and,  coming  down  to  the 
river  north  of  our  mooring-gruund,  examined  an  old 
Roman  bath  that  projects  like  a  mole  into  the  water. 
From  this  the  road  or  path  goes  through  trees,  be- 
neath a  huge  piece  of  rook,  covered  with  hieroglyph- 
ical  inscriptions  and  figures,  not  of  very  finished 
workmanship,  and  probably  recording  the  visits  of 
mere  travellers  like  ourselves.  It  could  not  but 
strike  us  that  these  ancient  pilgrims  surpassed  in 
taste  the  moderns.  They  chose  the  face  of  preci- 
pices, the  naked  sides  of  water-washed  boulders, 
whereon  to  write  the  enduring  memorial  of  their 
visit.  But  their  more  civilized  successors  chose 
the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  most  elegant  and 
ornamented  monument,  and  are  not  content  unless 
the  name  of  Smith  defaces  an  oval,  or  destroys  the 
expressive  touches  which  mark  the  countenance  of 
Isis  or  Osiris. 

Next  day  we  resolved  to  extend  the  circle  of  our 
wanderings,  and  started  again  southward.  This 
time  we  traversed  the  whole  length  of  the  cemetery 
along  the  centre  of  the  valley,  gazing  with  admira- 
tion at  the  elegant  cupolas,  finely-turned  arches, 
and  graceful  pillars,  which,  though  now  all  broken 
and  deserted,  testified  amply  to  the  taste  that  had 
presided  over  their  creation.    One  of  the  innumer- 
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feble  headfitones  that  dot  the  ground  appeared  re- 
eentljr  shattered  by  a  muaketrballet.  There  waa  a 
•tory  pat  to  the  purpose :  A  Turkish  soldier,  in  a 
fit  of  drunken  impiety,  had  fired  at  the  stone  ;  but 
even  befi>ve  the  missile  had  sped  to  its  mark,  he 
had  fallen  down  dead,  slain  by  the  spirit  of  the 
buried  sheik^-for  none  but  holy  men  lie  in  this 
ground.  A  friend  explained  that  the  story  had  its 
origin  in  a  true  occurrence,  of  which  the  hero  was 
a  Frank  traveller.  He  had  fired  last  year  at  a  erow, 
broken  the  stone  by  accident,  and,  his  gun  bursting, 
he  lost  the  use  of  his  hand.  This  matter-of-fact 
statement  would  have  satisfied  me,  but  I  find  that 
in  reality  the  anecdote  is  an  old  one,  being  men* 
tioned  by  writers  twenty  years  ago. 

Having  got  beyond  the  tombs,  we  found  the  coun- 
try become  more  wild  and  savage  at  every  step. 
Mot  a  tree,  not  a  shrub,  not  a  blade  of  grass,  not  a 
Kchen  met  the  eye.  All  was  black,  crumbly  rock 
on  every  side.  Beneath  our  feet  was  sand.  The 
hills,  broken  into  fantastic  shapes,  formed  hollows, 
ravines,  valleys,  winding  away  mto  inextricable  con- 
fusion. We  seemed  to  have  got  into  the  extin- 
guished crater  of  a  vast  volcano.  Yet  there  was 
nothing  horrid  in  the  scene,*  because  the  unclouded 
sun  was  there,  streaming  down  its  dazzling  lighten 
every  object,  and  imparting  as  it  were  life  to  desola- 
tion. A  vulture  now  and  then  sailed  heavily  from 
crag  to  crag ;  two  or  three  hawks  ascended  in  their 
spiral  flight ;  a  dozen  or  so  of  glossy  black  crows 
looked  pertly  at  us  from  boulders  bearing  the  names 
of  the  Pharaohs,  or  strutted  with  an  air  of  assumed 
gentility  on  the  ground  ;  and  some  small  black  and 
white  birds,  with  sparrows  and  desert  larks,  flut- 
tered in  busy  idleness  about. 

We  turned  oflfat  length  to  the  right  into  a  rugged 
ravine  that  seemed  to  lead  nowhere.  But  after 
scrambling  along  fur  some  time,  we  actually  saw 
the  tops  of  some  waving  palms  rising,  it  seemed, 
out  of  a  fissure  in  the  earth  ;  and  presently  getting 
to  the  summit  of  the  pass,  came  m  full  view  of  a 
little  village  of  little  houses,  surrounded  by  little 
gardens,  nestling  in  the  midst  of  horrid  inkv  rocks, 
on  the  borders,  we  thought,  of  a  little  lake  that 
dazzled  our  eyes  with  its  brightness.  We  went  on, 
surprised  ana  silent,  and  soon  got  into  the  clean 
streets,  formed  by  the  neat  garden  mud-walls  and 
the  still  neater  fronts  of  the  houses,  and  could 
scarcely  believe  that  we  werS  in  Egypt.  It  was 
some  time  before  our  fancies  were  persuaded  that 
we  were  in  a  Shellabe  village  on  the  banks  of  one 
of  the  winding  branches  of  the  Nile. 

The  name  of  the  place  was  Mahatta.  It  was  in- 
habited, we  learned,  entirely  by  that  peculiar  race 
of  people  called  Shellabes,  from  Shellal,  the  Arabic 
name  by  which  the  Cataracts  are  known.  They 
are  evidently  of  Berber  or  Nubian  descent,  but  in- 
termingle very  little  with  the  parent  stock,  and 
seem  to  me  superior  in  personal  appearance  and  in- 
telligence. They  depend  entirely  for  their  living 
on  work  eonneeted  with  the  Cataracts — as  tracking 
up  or  taking  down  boats,  transporting  merchandise, 
&c.,  and  seem  to  make  a  good  thing  of  it.  I  ad- 
mired their  taste  in  selecting  this  lonely  spot  as  the 
site  of  their  village,  although  there  are  but  a  few 
baaketfuls  of  eanh  in  the  neighborhood.  There 
never  was  a  more  romantic  situation.  Opposite 
rises  a  lofly  desolate  island ;  behind  is  a  lolly  deso- 
late ridge;  North  and  south  barren  rocks  close  in 
the  view.  The  current  of  the  river  is  scarcely  per- 
ceptible to  the  eye,  unless  you  stoop  over  the  slip- 
pery rockk  which  lead  down  from  the  village ;  but  it 


sparkles  so  gayly  in  the  sun  as  to  supply  the  place  of 
almost  all  the  other  elements  of  beauty  in  a  landscape. 

In  passing  through  the  village,  we  saw  only  a 
few  women,  some  of  elegant  form  and  agreeable 
features,  standing  in  the  streets ;  but  when  we  had 
sat  down  on  a  great  rock  overlooking  the  stream,  a 
crowd  of  little  chattering  children  came  round  us, 
all  ofiering  something  for  sale.  The  parents  were 
wise  enough  to  know  that  these  pretty  urchins 
would  make  better  bargains  than  themselves.  One 
had  a  couple  of  spears  with  long  blades  and  light 
handles,  covered  with  the  skin  of  the  warran,  or 
water-lizard  ;  others  had  sticks  of  hardwood  fanci- 
fully ornamented  with  leather  and  brass  wire. 
They  sat  round,  ulking  with  us  in  a  very  indepen- 
dent manner — at  least  such  as  could  speak  a  little 
Arabic — the  others  chirping  among  themselves  like 
birds,  I  believe  in  a  dialect  of  the  Berberi.  Mighty 
curiosity,  to  the  furgetfulness  of  all  ideas  of  gain, 
was  excited  by  the  sight  of  a  watch  ;  and,  when 
they  were  permitted  to  listen  to  the  ticking,  there 
was  actually  a  moment  of  awe-stricken  silence. 
But  they  soon  returned  to  the  charge,  urging  us  to 
buy  their  curiosities,  not  all  in  an  importunate  tone, 
but  in  a  half-manly  half-childish  way  inexpressibly 
amusing.  Of  course  we  felt  bound  to  comply,  and 
went  away  at  last  with  many  kind  wishes  for  our 
safety.  Even  in  the  villages  where  the  children 
have  been  taught,  as  in  some  parts  of  Egypt,  to 
assail  the  traveller  for  backshish^  they  bless  yon 
before  you  give,  and  indeed  whether  you  give  or 
not.  A  little  fellow  came  up  to  me,  holding  out 
his  hand.  **  If  it  please  God  mayst  thou  go  on  thy 
way  in  peace !"  *'  If  it  please  God !"  said  I,  pre- 
tending to  misunderstand  him.  He  ran  along  by 
my  stirrup  with  the  same  gesture  and  the  same  in- 
direct form  of  asking.  **  Why  should  I  give  thee 
anything  r*  inquired  I.  He  smiled  at  the  absurdity 
of  the  question,  and  repeated  :  "  If  it  please  God, 
mayst  thou  go  in  peace  !*'  I  was  deaf  to  his  de- 
mand. He  became  more  earnest,  still  sticking  to 
the  same  form.  My  donkey  began  to  go.  He 
thought  that  as  I  had  spoken  I  must  relent,  and 
followed.  Finding  me,  however,  obdurate  to  the 
last,  he  dropped  behind,  still  murmuring,  though 
With  a  disappoioted  tone :  "  If  it  please  God,  mayst 
thou  go  on  thy  way  in  peace ! "  Next  time  I  passed 
he  kept  aloof  ana  remained  silent,  looking,  how- 
ever, benevolently  at  me.  I  called  and  gave  him 
something,  and  was  rewarded  by  his  stereotyped 
good  wishes  fur  a  prosperous  journey  in  a  very 
energetic  tone.  As  he  never  went  beyond  these 
words,  perhaps  he  knew  no  more  of  Arabic ;  but 
this  polite  and  winning  way  of  begging  is  general. 

The  donkeys  used  by  travellers  at  Essouan  gen^ 
erally  belong  to  the  respectable  people  of  the  town, 
who  let  them  out  incidentally  when  they  do  not 
h^pen  to  want  them.  You  seldom  get  the  same 
two  days  following,  but  you  get  the  same  ^y  and 
the  same  saddle.  Some  of  the  boys  are  intelligent, 
hot  others  are  sadly  stupid.  There*  is  a  man  who 
afiects  to  be  a  guide,  and  entertains  travellers  who 
employ  him  with  long  speeches  about  his  honesty 
and  tenderness  of  conscience.  Going  through  a 
field  of  clover  one  day,  he  interrupted  a  very  flowery 
speech  on  this  subject,  by  saying  to  the  donkeys 
boy :  **  See,  first,  if  nobody  is  looking,  and  then 
gather  an  armful  of'that  ktrteen.^^ 

"  Ho  ?  ho !"  quoth  his  employer,  "  is  this  your 
honesty  1" 

The  man  was  taken  aback  for  a  momeitt,  but 
recovering,  said :  **  The  owner  of  that  field  is  my 
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particular  friend ;  and  if  I  were  to  ask  htm  for  the 
whole  crop,  he  would  give  it  to  me." 

At  Mahatta,  as  I  hare  hinted,  there  is  nothing 
to  teil  of  the  neighborhood  of  the  Cataracts.  I  do 
not  remember  that,  even  as  the  hush  of  noon  came 
on,  the  roar  of  struggling  waters  reached  our  ear. 
It  was  some  time  sabaequently  that  I  went  to  view 
them  from  the  ahore.  The  road  from  Essouan  was 
the  same  as  that  before  described,  only  we  had  to 
push  further  on ;  and,  on  turning  off  again  to  the 
right,  found  ourselves  in  still  more  rugged  defiles. 
We  were  obliged  to  dismount  and  scramble  up  on 
foot.  Evening  was  drawing  nigh ;  we  wished  to 
see  the  sun  set,  and  made  great  exertions  to  reach 
the  summit  in  time ;  but  when  we  came  almost  at 
a  run  to  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  and  saw  the  horizon, 
that  had  retreated  to  a  vast  distance,  nothing  but 
waves  of  purple  light  remained  to  greet  as.  I 
defy  the  world  to  produce  a  grander  spectacle ;  but 
my  pen  has  not  the  cunning  to  describe  it.  Indeed, 
I  could  not  get  to  understand  the  secret  of  its  gran- 
deur— of  the  wonderful  impression  it  made  upon  the 
mind.  Was  it  the  very  paucity  of  its  elements — 
billows  of  black  rock  congealed,  but  here  and  there 
edged,  it  seemed,  with  golden  foam — valleys  of 
gloom,  hiding  off  on  all  sides,  as  it  were,  into  sta- 
tionary banks  of  smoke  ?  Such  was  the  huge  set- 
ting of  the  picture.  And  what  was  the  picture 
itself?  A  river — a  mighty  current  of  water  com- 
ing oat  of  one  of  the  largest  of  these  shadowy  val- 
leys, and  then  breaking  up  into  a  thousand  torrents 
embracing  a  thousand  islands,  and  meeting  in  a 
thousand  eddying  pools,  with  a  hum,  a  buzz,  a  roar, 
that  grew  louder  as  the  night  came  on  ;  so  that  as 
we  dragged  along  the  precipitous  path,  our  voices, 
hushed  at  first  into  a  whisper  by  admiration  of 
what  we  beheld,  rose  imperceptibly  into  a  shout. 

I  know  not  why  in  this  lonely  place,  where 
naught  but  the  cataracts  and  the  wina  are  to  speak 
at  all — I  know  not  why,  I  say,  as  the  winds  sink 
and  go  away  murmuring  to  other  regions,  this 
tumultuous  chanting  of  the  waters  should  increase 
in  potency — why  they  should  seem  to  grow  more 
restless  when  naught  but  the  owl,  and  the  bat,  and 
the  robber- wolf  is  abroad,  when  all  else  is  welcum- 
ug  the  approach  of  sleep.  Scientific  men,  eaves- 
droppers of  nature,  will  no  doubt  find  out  some 
explanation  in  the  disposition  of  different  strata  of 
the  atmosphere  ;  but  at  that  time  I  could  not  help 
thinking  that  we  had  come  upon  some  great  meet* 
ing  of  the  watei^prites — some  parliament  of  demons 
engaged  in  supernatural  debate.  The  light  was 
rapidly  fading  away  over  the  untrodden  desert,  and 
whole  troops  of  thin  shadows  were  coming  playijrg 
towards  us.  Islands  began  to  quiver  like  rapids, 
and  rapids  seemed  to  grow  solid  like  islands.  A  sad 
and  silent  black  boy,  who  came  to  us,  I  kaow  not 
bow,  Horried  us  along  from  bab  to  bab.  We  might 
almost  have  fancied  ourselves  guided  by  a  fiimiliar 
of  the  place,  had  he  not  taken  care  at  length  lo  tell 
ns  that  he  was  unwilling  to  be  benighted  in  that 
lonely  place.  He  wanted  to  go  home.  And  where 
was  his  home !  Behind  that  great  isolated  rock  at 
the  village  of  Korore. 

We  senmbled  over  the  slippery  rocks,  whilst 
the  mooo  gradnally  substitoted  herself  for  the  sun. 
To  oar  surprise,  as  we  came  upon  a  little  bay  above 
one  of  the  babs  or  gates,  we  beard  a  voice,  with  a 
peculiar  twang,  singing  out  a  queer  couplet,  the  first 
line  of  which,  I  think,  was — *'Hail,  Columbia, 
happy  land !"  An  American,  in  trying  to  get  too 
Dear  this  "tarnation  tempest  in  a  teapot,"  had 
slipped  into  the  water,  and  presently  we  actually 
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made  out  the  stripes  and  stars  over  a  little  boat 
snugly  moored  along  the  bank.  A  few  minutes 
afterwards  we  heard  the  barking  of  dogs,  got  into 
a  grove  of  trees,  then  into  the  dreaming  village  of 
Korore,  parted  with  our  sable  little  guide,  and 
went  away  under  a  magnificent  moon  in  search  of 
the  valley-road  back.  The  lads  who  were  with  ns 
talked  of  hyaenas  and  jackals  and  sang  with  some- 
what exaggerated  boldness  to  scare  them  away; 
but  we  heard  not  a  sound,  not  a  rustle,  and  saw 
nothing  but  rocks  and  moonlight  as  we  jogged 
quietly  back  to  our  boat. 

GETSGB   FOUNTAINS   IN  CALIFORNIA. 

A  coaannnotATiOH  in  the  Bon  Franeieoo  Pioajnne, 
bearing  the  initials  of  Prof.  Forest  Shepherd,  late  of 
New  Haven,  gives  the  following  account  of  a  new 
order  of  Calif(»mia  wonders : 

Messrs.  Editors: — In  answer  to  your  inqnizy  re- 
specting the  geyser  fbuntains  on  Pluton  river,  permit 
me  to  say  that  my  attention  was  first  arrested  at  the 
remarkably  peaoeAil  and  quiet  thermal  springs  in 
Napa  Valley,  by  the  wonderiUl  metamorphism  of  the 
rocks.  It  occurred  to  me  that  the  springs,  or  the 
oheraioal  action  causing  them,  might  have  been  instm- 
mental  in  producing  this  change.  On  diHgent  in- 
quiry, I  learned  tlmt  the  Indians  knew  of  a  place 
where  the  heat  was  much  greater  formerly  than  now. 
I  was  led  to  believe  this  flnom  the  fiMst  that  the  springs 
of  Messrs.  Ritohie  and  Tucker  varied  their  temperatoi^ 
four  or  five  degrees  in  the  space  of  three  or  ibur  weeks. 
I  next  vis!ted*the  place  indicated  by  the  Indians,  and 
found  it  perfectly  tranquil  externally,  and  nothing  on 
the  sur&oe  to  attract  special  attenUon.  But  on  dig- 
ging down  about  two  feet  I  fband  the  heat  increase 
rapidly,  so  that  I  could  not  bear  my  hand  in  the  earth. 
I  inserted  the  bulb  of  my  thermometer,  and  the  mer- 
cury instantly  rose  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  de- 
grees of  Fahrenheit.  Fnmk  observations  alrea<fy 
made  in  company  with  Pro£  James  Nooney,  I  was  led 
to  believe  there  existed  a  line  of  thermal  action  under 
the  neighboring  mountain  diains,  and,  aceordinglj, 
m  company  with  Mr.  P.  Cyrus,  J.  Cyrus,  and  B.  F. 
Briggs,  (most  excellent  companions  and  expert  hunt- 
ers,) I  travelled  north-westerly  in  the  line  of  thermal 
action,  and  after  wandering  through  almost  innumer- 
able dense  thickets,  on  the  fourth  day  after  leaving 
the  head  of  Napa  Valley,  we  arrived  at  an  immense 
chasm  full  one  thousand  feet  in  depth,  where  the 
rocks  had  evidently  been  rent  asunder  by  great  vio- 
lence. Here,  in  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  we  found  a 
clear  and  beautiful  river,  and  its  tenraced  banks  cov- 
ered with  a  meet  luxuriant  vegetation  and  spring 
flowers,  on  the  8th  of  February.  This  extraordmary 
appearance  was  soon  explained,  for,  on  prooeeding  np 
the  river,  the  earth  grew  warm  under  our  feet,  and  as 
we  emerged  flrom  a  Siioket  of  evergreens  bordering  a 
deep  fissure  in  the  mountain  skle,  Sie  secret  workings 
of  the  inner  world  suddenly  burst  upon  our  sstoniahed 
senses.  7ou  may  judse  of  my  surprise,  when  I  fbund 
myself  not  on  the  brink  of  a  vdcanio  crater  or  saUki- 
ara,  nor  amid  the  salses  of  Humboldt,  and  yet  the 
earth  so  hot  as  to  bum  my  ftet  through  the  soles  of 
my  boots. 

At  no  place  was  there  any  mearance  of  lava,  but 
a  powerAiI  eaialytie  action  going  on,  effecting  the 
dissolutlen  of  every  kind  of  rock,  the  evolution  of 
steam  through  innumerable  orifices,  and  sometimes  in 
columns  rbing,  like  that  tnm  aa  ocean  steamer,  one 
or  two  hundred  Ibet  in  height — also  the  deoomposi- 
tkm  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  the  sudden  forma- 
tion of  boiling  hot  water — ^the  deposition  of  beantiAil 
crystals  of  sulphur,  and  the  fbrmatwn  of  more  or  less 
sulphuric  acid  and  an  astonishing  amoont  of  metalUo 
oxMes,  mineral  salts,  and  the  cementation  of  hreoei- 
ated  and  oonglomerato  rocL    The  scene  leads  the 
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mind  almoet  to  bewilderment,  snd  yon  tremble  as  you 
ftpproacli  the  geysers,  lest,  like  the  lamented  Plmy, 
you  become  a  victim  to  your  ourioeity,  especially 
when  you  find  yourself  sinking,  as  did  the  writer, 
into  the  al^yss  below,  by  breaking  through  the  thin 
erust  under  your  feet  The  spouting  geysers,  boil- 
ing maelstroms,  springs  of  hot  water,  steam  pipes, 
&0.,  probably  exceed  two  hundred  on  a  half  mile 
square.  The  writer  has  commenced  a  series  of  exper- 
iments and  improyements  at  the  place,  and  has  made 
arrangements  to  cut  a  road  and  erect  a  house  on  the 
premises,  and  in  due  time  hopes  to  communicate  to 
the  public  the  result  of  his  obserrations. 

From  the  Mune  paper. 

Last  week  the  writer  had  an  opportunity  of  accom- 
panying Prot  S.  to  a  most  romantio  and  beautiful 
Talley,  probably  one  thousand  feet  or  more  in  depth, 
and  formed,  no  doubt,  by  the  rending  of  mountains 
asunder,  when  at  once  bursts  upon  the  eyes  of  the 
astonished  spectator  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
scenes  ever  presented  to  the  contemplation  of  man. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  world's  great  workhouse  was  laid 
open,  and  Nature's  hidden  enginery  exposed  to  view. 
About  sunrise  you  could  count  from  fifty  to  one  hun- 
dred columns  of  steam  rushing  and  shooting  up  rap- 
idly, from  the  sixe  of  our  ocean  steamers  down  to 
engines  of  one  or  two  horse-power.  This  is  the  view 
from  the  overhanging  peaks.  But  as  you  approach 
the  geysers,  the  interest  increases  until  it  reaches  the 
highest  pitch  of  sublimitv.  Connected  with  some  of 
the  steam-pipes  are  jets  of  steam  and  showers  of  scald- 
ing; water  thrown  out  to  a  distanoe  of  some  twenty  or 
thirty  feet.  Prof  S.  was  once  badly  scalded  by  com- 
ing in  contact  with  one  of  these  extra  ejected  showers. 
While  you  are  gaiing  ftt  this  with  your  back  to  the 
sun,  you  see  your  own  shadow  embodied  in  the  new 
formed  cloud,  and  a  beautiful  rainbow  around  your 
head.  As  you  then  advance  towards  some  of  the 
other  geysers,  you  hear  the  rushing  of  boiling  whirl- 
pools under  your  feet,  and  you  hesitate  to  go  forward, 
lest  the  next  step  you  break  through  into  the  fiery 
abyss.  In  the  mean  time,  the  ground  sinks  under 
you,  and  you  fkll  prostrate  on  the  heated  crust,  or 
grasp  the  branch  of  a  tree,  or  a  stone,  or  anything,  to 
save  yourself  from  the  certain  destruction  that  awaits 
you,  provided  you  sink  beneath.  One  of  these  places, 
terrific  in  its  appearance,  is  called  Agassis  Maelstrom; 
another,  that  boils  up  with  violence  above  the  sutISmw, 
and  is  naturally  surrounded  with  a  beautiful  basin, 
vrith  a  powerful  stream  at  its  side,  is  ci^ed  Silliman's 
Fountain;  another,  Pluto's  Cauldron,  &o.  Great 
numbers  of  grizzly  bears  make  their  beds  upon  the 
warm  earth  ;  also  panthers,  deer,  hares  and  squirrela 
make  their  habitation  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

One  of  the  geysers  is  called  Panther  geyser,  firom 
the  circumstance  that  Prof  S.  roused  up  a  huge  pan- 
ther that  was  comfortably  warming  himself  thereby, 
and  seemed  quite  unwilling  to  yield  the  territory  to 
scientific  investigation.  Vegetation  exists  in  the 
(greatest  exuberance  in  this  extraordinary  spot,  except 
where  mineral  salts  are  found  in  great  profiision. 
Pare  and  crystal  streams  of  hot  water,  as  weU  as 
those  angry  and  turbid,  are  flowing  from  the  seat  of 
action  to  the  river  Pluton,  which  is  an  eastern  branch 
of  Russian  river.  The  finest  baths,  of  all  tempera- 
tures, are  to  be  had  here ;  also  shower  and  vapor 
baths,  hot  and  cold,  as  many  of  the  springs  have  a 
Ikll  of  fifty  or  one  hundred  feet  In  the  opinion  of 
Pro!  &,  tropical  fruits  and  trees  may  be  grown  here 
on  the  grounds  irrigated  by  the  warm  water ;  and  he 
is  already  preparing  to  plant  seeds  firom  the  isthmus. 
One  thing  remarkMile  is  the  change  upon  the  rocks. 
Granite  is  made  soft,  so  that  you  can  cut  it  as  easily 
as  a  loaf  of  bread.  The  hardest  flint  is  dther  mould- 
ered to  powder  or  melted  into  a  new  conglomerate 
XDok.    The  serpentine  rooks  are  consumed  like  wood. 


The  action  on  wood  is  also  extraoirdinary.  Pro£  8L 
has  many  specimens  of  wood,  of  different  kinds,  em- 
bedded, ana  carefully  watches  the  action  upon  it  In 
some  banks  you  may  find  wood  entirely  petrified,  and 
in  others  changed  to  lignite  or  charcoal 

In  the  space  of  thirty-six  hours  a  green  tree,  which 
we  put  in,  was  so  disfigured  as  not  to  be  known,  ex- 
cept by  the  part  exposed  outside,  and  beautifiil  crys- 
tals of  sulphur  formed  at  the  point  of  contact  with  the 
external  cold  air.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  fUlly 
the  intense  interest  this  spot  awakens.  To  be  appre- 
ciated, it  must  be  visited.  The  route  lies  through  the 
beautifiil  valley  of  Napa,  either  by  Benicia  or  Vallejo, 
along  past  the  extraordinary  thennal  springs  of  CoL 
Ritchie ;  Mount  St  Helena,  through  Beyreasa  valley, 
to  Mr.  William  McDonnell's,  where  Mr.  B.  F.  Briggs 
win  oonduot  visitors  to  this  region  of  wonders. 

Tours,  truly, 

C.L.R 

P.  S.  It  may  be  interesting  to  the  public  to  know 
that  Prof.  8.  has,  with  great  care,  selected  the  best 
route,  and  employed  men  to  cut  a  road  to  the  geysers 
— ^the  road  to  be  completed  by  the  10th  of  April  next 
Arrangements  are  also  made  for  erecting  a  house  for 
the  accommodation  of  visitors.  C.  L.  R. 


OonMpondaoce  of  the  Sui  Pranclaco  Coariar. 
Napa  Co.,  March  22,  1851. 

The  geyser  Ibuntidns,  which  ProC  Shepherd  has 
lately  introduced  to  the  world,  lay  open  at  one  view 
the  extraordinary  operations  of  subterranean  heat 
caused  by  chemical  action  instead  of  volcanic  fire. 
The  action  now  going  on  has  evidently  affected  the 
neighboring  mountain  chains  very  extensively,  and  at 
no  distant  period.  In  one  place,  about  forty  miles 
fh>m  the  geysers.  Pro!  S.  broke  open  a  hard  rock  of 
shell  limestone,  and  found  in  it  a  perfect  shark's 
tooth,  with  serrated  edges  precisely  like  the  living 
species  in  our  own  waters.  In  another  place  I  saw 
hmi  break  open  limestone  more  recently  formed,  in 
which  were  enclosed  land  snails,  or  helices,  with  per 
fbct  shells,  together  with  firagments  of  charooal.  In 
other  places  he  found  carbonized  wood,  petrified  trees, 
&c.  A  green  tree,  which  I  cut  myself  and  put  into 
one  of  the  steam  fountains,  was  so  altered,  in  less  than 
forty-eight  hours,  that  you  could  not  distinguish 
whether  it  was  oak,  ash,  or  elder.  I  have  not  time 
to  speak  of  the  hills  of  Obsidian,  which  appear  not  to 
have  been  formed  by  volcanic  fire,  but  by  the  action 
of  the  geysers,  and  re-oemented  into  belts  of  conglom- 
erate. In  one  of  the  caverns,  I  fi>und  groups  of  silken 
fibrous  crystals,  white  as  snow,  resembling  the  finest 
amianthus,  which  appeared  more  like  vegetable  growth 
than  a  mineral  fbrmation.  In  other  places,  mounds 
of  mineral  salts  are  thrown  up,  embodying  many 
thousands  of  tons.  In  contemplating  these  vast  and 
wonderfiil  operations,  the  mind  loses  its  strength  and 
sinks  into  an  impenetrable  labyrinth  ;  and  the  spec- 
tator is  compelled  to  exclaim,  **  Marvellous  are  thy 
works,  Lord  God  Aknighty  !"  Such  knowledge  is  too 
wonderful  fi>r  us  l  , 

The  geysers  I  cannot  find  language  to  describe. 
Curiosity  impels  you  forward,  and  fear  holds  you 
back  ;  and,  while  you  are  wavering  in  astonishment, 
the  ground  opens  or  sinks  under  your  feet,  and  you 
arouse  yourself  with  a  mighty  effort  to  escape  the 
boiling  maelstrom  hitherto  concealed  below. 

Had  I  time,  I  would  like  to  speak  of  the  beautifiil 
Vall^  of  Napa,  the  warm  springs  of  Messrs.  Ritchie 
and  Tucker,  the  ascent  of  Mount  St  Helena,  and  the 
copper  plate  engraving  erected  by  the  Russians  on  the 
summitp— all  of  which  I  must  fbr  the  present  deftr, 
and  remain  truly, 

T<mn, 

T.AiULiiii 
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From  Fraaer't  Mifuine. 
EPISODES  OF  INSECT  LIFE. 
PART  II. 

The  police  of  nature  appears  to  be  based  upon 
the  principle  of  {general  happiness  without  regard 
to  individual  suffering.  A  regular  succession  of 
vegetable  and  animal  life  is  kept  up,  so  as  to  ensure 
that  this  fair  world — for  a  very  fair  world  it  is, 
notwithstanding  the  dark  side  which  the  living 
picture  presents — should  be  full  of  as  much  enjoy- 
ment as  18  compatible  with  sublunary  existence. 

But  it  is  a  world  of  checks. 

A  countless  herd  of  zebras  or  gnus  revel  in  the 
luxuriant  herbage  of  Africa.  The  lion  stalks  in 
the  midst  of  his  living  larder,  and  slays  on  the  right 
hand  and  on  the  left;  the  survivors  continue  to 
crop  the  supply  that  mother  earth  unsparingly 
yields  from  her  bosom — a  supply  that  without  such 
a  check  must  fail,  and  consign  multitudes  to  the 
horrors  of  starvation.  In  his  turn  the  king  of 
beasts  succumbs  to  the  assagai  of  the  native  or  the 
rifle  of  a  Gerard*  or  a  Gumming. 

In  the  air,  from  the  eagle  to  the  swallow,  all 
winged  creation  is  employed  in  keeping  down  the 
excess  of  birds  and  insects;  to  say  nothing  of 
mammiferons  animals  and  reptiles,  both  of  which, 
especially  the  smaller  species,  are  subjected  to  the 
relentless  rule  of  birds  of  prey. 

In  the  waters,  shoals  bent  on  fulfilling  the  great 
law  are  followed  by  fishes  of  prey  which  cut  a  lane 
through  them,  as  the  swallow  annihilates  numbers 
of  gnats  when  the  bird  dashes  through  the  thickly 
thronged  insect  assembly,  leaving  the  survivors  to 
dance  on.  Yet  these  watery  fields  are  always 
white  to  harvest  in  their  season  ;  and,  afler  man, 
the  arch-destroyer,  has  garnered  up  his  plenteous 
animated  crops,  multitudes  remain  to  continue  the 
difllerent  species  from  generation  to  generation. 

Every  animal  has  its  place  assigned  to  it.  The 
Great  Artificer  has  provided  for  its  well  being,  has 
given  it  an  organization  wonderfully  adapted  to  its 
poeition,  and  instincts  for  its  preservation.  It  is 
then  left  to  the  changes  and  chances  of  this  mortal 
life. 

The  distributive  justice  with  which  the  surface 
of  our  planet  is  meted  out  so  that  the  greatest 
quantity  of  life  may  prevail  in  the  allotted  space,  is 
as  remarkable  in  the  vegetable  as  it  is  in  the  animal 
kingdom.  Wilcke  well  observes,  that  if  the  many 
thousand  species  of  vegetables  grew  together  in  one 
and  the  same  place,  some  would  infallibly  pre- 
dominate over  and  extirpate  others.  And  here,  he 
justly  remarks,  we  discover  the  most  manifest 
tokens  of  the  divine  wisdom.  Plants  are  separated 
and  distributed  over  diflferent  parts  of  the  world. 
Some  are  natives  of  India,  that  land  of  the  sun,  and 
other  glowing  regions,  some  of  the  temperate  zone, 
tod  others  of  the  polar  circle.  If  we  descend 
to  particulars,  we  find  that  in  every  country  differ- 
ent species  havedi^rent  stations  assigned  to  them. 
The  sea,  lakes,  marshes,  valleys,  fields — hills, 
rocks,  and  downs,  that  confront  the  dazzling  beams 
of  the  day-star— shady  places,  that  shrink  from  the 
ardor  of  his  '*  fiery  tresses*'— each  and  all  have 
their  peculiar  Flora.  Nay  more,  it  may  be  safely 
said,  as  Wilcke  has  declared,  that  every  plant  has 
its  difllerent  soil  allotted  to  it.  Sand,  clay,  chalk, 
each  claim  vegetable  forms  which  by  their  vigorous 
growth  attest  the  satisfactory  pabulum  derived  from 

^  Immortalized  by  Alezaodra  Domas,  as  Le  tvear 
ds  Lions. — ht  Veloee. 


the  particular  soil .  For  example,  says  he,  Sweden 
produces  about  thirteen  hundred  different  plants ; 
these  being  each  confined  to  their  proper  stationSy 
there  are  seldom  above  fifty  or  a  hundred  to  be 
found  in  a  given  place ;  by  which  it  happens  that 
no  one  plant  can  totally  exclude  another.  Every 
plant  fiourishes  best  in  its  own  station  ;  if  it  intrude 
into  another,  it  is,  as  a  general  rule,  choked  up  by 
the  native  species,  and,  becoming  sickly,  is  at  last 
totally  devoured  by  aphides  and  other  insects. 
That  these  species  may  be  less  liable  to  oppress 
one  another,  some  of  them  have  their  time  of 
flowering  in  the  spring,  some  in  autumn,  and 
others  in  summer.* 

Without  following  Wilcke  into  the  metaphorical 
regions  where  he  has  been  led  by  his  imagination 
while  sustaining  his  proposition  that  nature  had 
established  a  subordination  and  the  appearance  of 
police  in  the  several  vegetable  tribes,  we  may,  at 
least  for  the  benefit  of  the  socialists  and  red  repub- 
licans who  have  done  us  the  honor  of  visiting  us  in 
this  eventful  year,  give  a  taste  of  his  mode  of  look- 
ing at  the  subject.  The  mosses,  he  tells  us,  we 
may  consider  as  the  poor  laborious  peasants,  occu- 
pying the  most  barren  tracts  of  the  earth,  which 
they  cover  and  mollify,  dedicating  their  services  to 
the  other  plants,  that  their  roots  may  not  be  de- 
stroyed by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  or  the  rigor  of  the 
frost.  The  grasses  he  looks  upon  as  the  yeomanry 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  **  They  cover,"  says 
he,  '*  the  greatest  part  of  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
and  the  more  they  are  trodden  under  foot  and  op- 
pressed, the  more  they  extend  their  roots  and  en- 
deavor to  increase.  Their  multitude  forms  the 
strength  of  the  stated  All  which  we  commend  to 
the  consideration  of  Mr.  Cobden  and  the  Manches- 
ter school. 

Herbs,  continues  Wilcke,  may  be  looked  upon  as 
the  gentry ;  the  luxuriance  of  their  foliage,  the 
splendor  and  beauty  of  their  flowers,  their  smell, 
taste,  and  figure,  give  a  kind  of  dignity  to  the 
vegetable  community. 

The  trees,  he  opines,  are  to  be  esteemed  the 
nobility  of  the  vegetable  state.  Deeply  rooted, 
they  elevate  their  heads  above  their  fellow-citizens 
and  protect  them  from  storms  and  those  hot  and 
cold  visitations  to  which  all  citizens  are  more  or 
less  subject. 

There  are  likewise,  according  to  him,  some 
classes  of  vegetables  which  have  a  species  of 
chartered  rights  granted  them  by  nature,  a  kind  of 
exclusive  privilege  in  their  station,  so  that  no 
other  plants  can  make  a  forcible  entry  upon 'them, 
or  if  they  do  they  easily  expel  the  invaders.  Thus 
the  ranunculus  Jtcariat  the  allium  ursinum^  and  the 
senedo  saracenicus,  exclude  all  other  plants,  and 
maintain  their  situation  with  a  tenacity  only  to  be 
equalled  by  the  government  under  which  we  have 
the  happiness  to  live. 

If  we  cannot  agree  with  Wilcke  when  he  opposes 
the  generally  received  opinion,  that  plants  were 
created  for  the  food  and  use  of  animals,  we  may 
concur  with  him  when  he  asserts  that  animals 
were  created  on  account  of  plants;  for  animals, 
doubtless,  preserve  a  due  proportion  among  vegeta- 
bles, and  while  they  adorn  the  scenes  which  the 
great  theatre  of  nature  presents  to  our  admiring 
eyes,  they  consume  everything  superfluous  and 
useless,  removing  all  impurities,  multiplying  plants 
by  dissemination,  and  serving  them  in  many  other 
respects. 

That  inseeli  are  the  most  numerous  mioisteit  of 
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nature  in  performing  .this  work  will  be  granted 
without  hesitation.  In  numbers  they  vie  with  plants 
themselves,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  one 
vegetable  form  thai  is  not  exposed  to  the  ravages 
of  some  of  them.  And  yet  they  have  all  their 
appointed  stations,  beyond  which  they  cannot  act. 
Each  must  obey  the  behest,  *'  Thus  far  shah  thou 
go,  and  no  farther."  The  insect  allotted  to  a  plant 
for  the  purpose  of  curbing  its  luxuriance,  revels  in 
the  discharge  of  its  commission,  living  plentifully, 
and  propagating  a  numerous  of&pring,  but  when  its 
work  is  done  that  insect  languishes  and  dies.  The 
grass  in  meadows,  if  unchecked,  would  frequently 
flourish  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  plants,  were  it  not 
for  a  moth,  which  when  the  luxuriance  of  the  grass 
is  excessive,  hastens  to  curb  it  with  her  numerous 
progeny,  multiplying  awfully,  and  causing  the 
farmer  for  more  years  than  one  to  lament  the  fail- 
ure of  his  hay  crop.  The  grass  being  consumed, 
the  predatory  insects  die  of  hunger  or  change  their 
quarters.  Other  plants  which  had  been  previously 
choked  by  the  grass  spring  up,  and  the  meadow 
becomes  enamelled  with  various  flowers.* 

The  insects  appointed  to  do  .this  and  similar  work, 
have  others  set  over  them  which  devour  their  super- 
fluous numbers.  These  again  have  their  destroyers, 
and  those  destroyers  are  watched  and  thinned  by 
birds. 

Return  we  now  to  the  insect-chronicle  of  Acheta, 
and  let  us  follow  her  while  she  indicates  the  gayest 
]>eriod  of  winged  existence  and  the  brightest  portion 
of  the  varying  year  in  the  second  part  of  her  epi- 
sodes, which  she  opens  with  an  account  of  the 
tiady  Bird,  dear  to  our  early  years,  and  the  uncom- 
promising enemy  of  those  misbegotten  knaves  in 
Kendal  green,  the  aphides. 

The  Lady-bird,  or  coecinellay  has  many  claims  upon 
oor  kindness  in  addition  to  those  which  it  possesses 
as  the  fkvorite  of  our  childhood.  Of  our  manhood  it 
is  also  the  useful  friend,  however  little  we  may  so 
regard  it ;  and  it  is,  par  excellence,  a  fHend  in  all 
weathers.  It  greets  us  in  early  spring,  enjoys  the 
summer  with  us,  stays  by  us  through  the  fall  of  the 
leaf,  and  even  in  mid-winter  often  emerges  from  its 
hybemol  retreat,  as  if  on  purpose  to  remind  us  of 
more  cheerful  seasons,  past  and  to  come.  Perhaps, 
en  account  of  its  hardihood— ^n  endowment  for  which 
it  is  no  doubt  in  some  measure  indebted  to  its  highly- 
Tarnished  covering — the  lady-bird  has  acquired 
amongst  our  catholic  neighbors  the  appellations  of 
Vache  &  Dieu  and  BHe  de  la  Vierge,  as  thongh  it 
were  a  creature  espeeiallj  fSkvored  by  providential 
care.  These  names,  however,  are  somewhat  more 
applicable  if  the  insect  be  reg&rded  as  one  of  those 
little  but  not  unimportant  agents,  whereby  the  kind 
Creator  is  accustomed  to  confer  benefits  ;  and  that  for 
such  we  are  indebted  to  the  coccinella  is  a  teuoi  with 
which  every  gardener — every  one  at  least  who  kno¥rs 
how  to  distinguish  between  fk-iend  and  foe — is  practi- 
cally acquainted.  He  sees  his  rose  trees  and  honey- 
frnckles  and  other  favorites  of  his  care,  laden  with  blight 
Insects,  (the  apkidet,  or  plant-lice,  whose  histoiy  we 
need  not  now  repeat,)  and  on  finding  their  multitudes 
gradually  thinned,  he  knows  that  he  is  mainly  in- 
debted (br  their  riddance  to  exterminating  lady-bicds, 
iHiioh,  aided  by  two  or  three  allies,  confbr  on  the 
hop-grower  a  similar  benefit 

The  species  are  numerous,  and  some  of  them — 
that  whose  light  yellow  wing-cases  are  marked 
each  with  eleven  spots,  and  whose  thorax  is  five- 
spotted,  for  instance! — very  elegant.  It  was  one 
«f  these  pretty  beetles  that  first  led  the  good,  acute, 
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and  learned  Kirby  to  the  study  of  insects,  and  the 
publication  of  a  work  with  his  fellow-laborer, 
Spence,  which  will  delight  and  instruct  thousands 
yet  unborn.  Kirby,  attracted  by  the  brilliancy  and 
form  of  the  black-and-yellow  lady-bird,  was  so 
struck  by  seeing  it  *'  fly  away  home  "  af\er  it  had 
been  immersed  in  ardent  spirits  for  twenty-four 
hours,  that  the  fact  set  him  a-thinking,  and  from 
that  time  he  dated  the  commencement  of  his  ento- 
mological pursuits.  But  let  us  listen  to  Acheta, 
while  she  begins  with  the  beginning  of  ihe  lady- 
bird's life  ab  ovo. 

The  eggs  are  of  a  bright  yellow,  small,  flat,  and 
oval ;  and,  laid  dose  together  in  patches  of  a  score 
and  upwaitis,  are  to  be  found,  throughout  the  spring 
and  summer,  glued  to  a  variety  of  leaves.  It  must 
not  be  imagined,  however,  that  the  mother  insect  by 
whom  they  are  thus  deposited  is  ever  so  regardless  of 
the  welfare  of  her  fiunily  as  to  commit  it,  while  ia 
embryo,  to  the  barren  surface  of  the  first  leaf  falline 
in  her  way.  The  cubs  of  a  lioness  or  a  wolf  deserted 
on  a  smooth  green  island,  whereon  was  no  one  liring 
creature  save  themselves,  would  find  their  wants 
about  as  well  provided  for,  as  would  be  those  of  an 
infknt  brood  of  lady-birds  on  an  uninhabited  leaf.  In 
other  words,  exactly  what  brow^g  flocks  and  herds 
of  deer  are  to  the  quadruped  prey,  the  tribes  ef  aphides 
are  to  the  lady-bird.  Carnivorous  herself,  she  takes 
care  that  her  children,  when  the  sun  wakes  them  into 
life  with  similar  but  yet  more  devouring  propensities 
than  her  own,  shall  have  abundance  of  living  food  for 
their  exercise  conveniently  at  hand ;  and  for  this 
purpose  she  fails  not  to  select  as  their  nursery  a  leaf, 
most  frequently  of  rose-bush,  hop,  or  honey-suckle, 
but  of  what  sort  soever,  one  sure  to  be  peopled  by,  or 
closely  contiguous  to,  the  insect  live-stock  so  essential 
to  their  support 

Now  mark  how  this  Thalaba  of  the  aphides 
plays  its  part  : 

It  is  in  this  its  earliest  stage  of  grub  or  larva — the 
most  voracious  if  not  the  most  active  of  its  life — ^that 
the  coccinella  plays  its  most  important  part  in  the 
reduction  of  the  aphit  million,  both  in  gardens  and 
hop-grounds,  where  the  latter  is  populariy  known  as 
"  the  fly. "  As  an  instance,  among  thousands,  of  that 
beneficent  care  which  never  fails  to  provide  an  anti- 
dote against  every  evil,  natural  as  well  as  moral,  it 
has  been  observed  that  a  relative  proportion  is  in  most 
seasons  observable  between  the  number  of  plant- 
destroying  aphides  and  that  of  a/)Af<-eating  lady- 
birds. Kirby  mentions  that  in  1817  the  shore  (^ 
Brighton  was  covered  with  swarms  of  the  latter,  fresh 
arrived  fW>m  the  hop-grounds,  where  each  in  its  larva 
state  had  slain  its  thousands  of  victims.  Of  the  long, 
flat,  wingless  bodies  of  these  children  of  the  lady-bird, 
so  dissimilar  to  that  of  their  parent  when  arrived  at 
her  rotund  maturity,  and  so  seldom  Identified  with 
the  adult  insect,  our  figure  will  convey  a  better  notion 
than  detailed  description,  and  a  glance  at  the  living 
larvdi,  or  grubs  themselves,  the  best  of  all.  Few  are 
the  rose-trees,  hop-vines,  or  nettles,  whereon  they 
may  not  be  found  in  abundance  in  the  month  of  May. 

The  second  shape  assumed  by  this  insect  is  that 
of  pupa,  or  chrysalis ;  and  if  our  readers  would 
know  what  it  is  like  in  this  metamorphic  stage, 
they  should  search  the  plants  above  named  with 
Acheta's  book  in  their  hand,  and  turn  to  the  vig- 
nette at  the  head  of  the  first  chapter. 

As  for  the  history  of  our  lady-bird*s  lif^,  in  this  its 
second  epoch,  a  few  words  suffice,  because  it  is  that 
in  which  there  is  very  little  life  about  it  Having,  in 
a  few  weeks,  gorged  as  a  grub  her  fill  of  aphides,  she 
fixes  herself  by  a  sort  of  natural  glue,  either  to  a  stalk 
or  to  the  under  surfjhce  of  the  leaf  which  has  served 
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the  pxirpofle  of  pastmibg  her  deyoared  flock.  Thns 
Mcnred  firom  fUIing»  she  puts  off  the  pupa-4kin  with 
the  limbs  which  were  requuite  to  obtain  her  prey;  aad 
then,  in  a  form  of  oatward  inactivity,  bides  the  time 
vntil  by  inward  working  and  expansion  she  has  arrived 
at  the  perfection  of  her  nature.  Casting  off  her  slough 
■he  now  emerges  in  all  the  poUshed  rotundity  and 
painted  finish  of  a  lady-bird  complete,  known  and 
recognized  as  such  by  all  observers. 

The  lady-bird  mature  is  still,  as  in  early  life, 
Acheta  will  tell  you,  and  tell  you  truly,  a  devourer 
of  aphides ;  but  unlike  some  worthy  ancients,  whose 
valor  as  trenchermen  we  have  observed  to  increase 
with  their  years,  her  voracity  is  said  to  decline  widi 
her  age ;  and,  instead  of  pursuing  her  prey»  as  she 
did  in  the  grub-state,  into  the  narrow  lea^fold8  or 
retired  bud-recesses,  she  leisurely  victimizes  the 
open  feeders  which  roam  within  her  convenient 
reach. 

In  the  winter  they  have  their  coteries,  like  other 
good  old  ladies : 

It  is  mostly  in  cold  weather  that  lady-birds  love 
(like  the  rest  of  us)  to  creep  in  snug  corners,  and 
tiien,  also,  either  for  the  sake  of  warmth  or  company, 
they  display  social  propensities  not  observable  amongst 
their  tribe  in  summer.  It  is  true  that  in  sunshine 
and  the  milder  seasons,  when  they  most  abound,  they 
are  often  to  be  seen  by  scores  in  company ;  but  on 
these  occasions  it  is  pretty  evident  that,  as  with  a 
floek  of  Fultttres  on  a  battle  field,  where  their  prqr  is 
—there  (and  thereby  attracted)  they  are  gathered 
together.  But  some  other  and,  probably,  more  social 
motive  would  seem  to  draw  towards  one  another  the 
congregated  lady-birds  which  towards  and  during 
winter  are  often  found  assembled  in  the  same  hyber- 
naeulum,  sometimes  by  twos  uid  tiirees,  but  more 
often  in  numbers  which  preclude  the  supposition  of 
each  having  made  its  way  by  accident  to  the  same 
eranny.    We  found  last  November  in  a  hole  of  a  gate- 

S>8t  no  fewer  than  fifteen  of  these  red-coated  comrades 
id  up,  doubtless,  for  th^r  winter's  sleep,  to  be 
broken  only  in  open  weather  by  an  occasional  stroll  in 
search  of  some  of  the  hardier  aphides  which  furnish 
them,  between  their  long  abetinences«  with  no  unwel- 
come meal 

These  lady-birds  are  redolent  of  anything  but 
eau  de  Cologne  and  bouquet  d* Albert,  They  carry 
about  them  a  perfume  which  is  liberally  dispensed, 
from  the  joints  especially,  and  which,  if  the  olfoo- 
tory  organs  of  birds  are  at  all  similar  to  those  of  the 
unfeathered  biped  man,  must  prove  a  very  sufficient 
protectio/i  against  a  too  near  approach.  Whether 
this  secretion  is  a  specific  against  the  tooth-ache ; 
or  when  the  patient  is  ^*  with  a  kind  of  colic 
pinched  and  vexed,''  as  the  old  pharmacopceia 
declared  it  to  be,  is  a  problem  which  your  physician 
will  solve  when  you  have  given  him  his  fee. 

There  is  ''a  fragment"  bearing  the  title  of 
**Tbe  Caged  Lady-birds,"  full  of  natural  truth, 
and  which  we  advise  our  readers  to  pass  over  if 
they  have  anjr  respect  for' the  condition  of  their 
eyes  or  of  their  pocket-handkerchiefs. 

But  away  with  these  lugubrious  thoughts.  We 
turn  the  page,  and  find  the  chapter  heac&d,  *'  Com- 
ing out."  The  first  words  of  that  chapter  are 
"Old  May  Day." 

Ah !  those  words  breathe  of  spring,  and  the 
feelings  that  spring  inspiresr-^feelings  which  broke 
oat  in  the  rude  but  honest  verse  of  our  ancestors : 

Now  18  the  month  of  maying, 
When  merrie  lads  are  playing, 

With  a  fal,  lal,  la,  &c. 
Each  with  his  bonnie  lass, 
A  dancing  on  the  grass. 

With  a  fall  lal|  la,  frc. 


"Come  out,"  then,  and  with  the  gifted  aa- 
thoress  read  the  vivid  legend  now  inieribed  in 
living  characters  on  the  unfolding  scroll  of  nature 
— ^read  the  bright  inscription  in  liie  glorioas  sun- 
shine, in  the  free  fresh  air,  in  the  opening  flowers 
— read  it  with  eyes  that  glisten,  and  hearts  expand- 
ing with  gratitude  and  joy. — p.  23. 

But  it  is  not  to  the  "  coming  out"  of  the  youth- 
ful beauty  at  her  first  ball,  nor  of  the  charming 
Caroline  Duprez,  nor  of  Giulio  Alary*s  sparkling 
new  opera,  nor  of  the  first  ajppearanoe  for  the  season 
at  Her  Majesty^s  Theatre  of  the  exquisite  Countess, 
one  of  the  favored  few  with  whom  time  stands  still 
withal,  and  of  whom  it  may  be  truly  and  chastely 
said,  that 

Age  cannot  wither  her,  nor  custom  stale 
Her  infinite  variety — 

that  we  are  summoned.  No,  the  "  comings  out " 
to  which  Acheta  calls  our  attention  are  those  of  the 
winged  beings  now  awakening  from  their  long 
aurelian  sleep,  and  bursiting  their  cerements.  It  is 
BO  easy  matter,  as  she  remarks,  watch  it  as  we  may, 
to  see  a  flower  in  the  act  of  blowing,  bursting  from 
forth  the  confining  calyx ;  nor  is  it  much  less  diffi- 
cult (out  of  doors)  to  catch  an  insect  in  the  act  of 
emerging  from  tlie  trammels  o{  its  chrysalis  state ; 
but  she  allows  that  small  pains  and  patience,  which 
will  be  well  rewarded,  are  needed  to  become  wit- 
nesses of  the  operation. 

We  must  remember  that,  like  the  embryo  of  a  plant 
in  the  seed,  or  the  rudiments  of  a  leaf  or  flower  in  the 
bad,  the  various  parts  of  the  butterfly  have  been  prs- 
existent  even  in  the  caterpillar  ;  and  when  these  «ra 
arrived  at  their  full  maturity  within  their  chrysalis 
cover,  then  approaches  the  crisis  of  emergement  At 
this  period  there  takes  place  a  violent  agitation  in  the 
fluids  of  the  insect,*  by  which  they  are  driven  ttoat 
the  internal  vessels  into  all  the  tubes  and  nervnres  ef 
the  wings,  which,  being  at  the  same  time  filled  with  air 
from  the  wind-pipe,  increase  considerably  in  siie. 
This,  added  to  the  restless  motion  of  the  legs,  soon 
enables  the  imprisoned  creature  to  burst  its  enshroud* 
ing  skin,  which,  flying  open  at  the  back,  discloses  the 
head  and  shoulder  of  the  butterfly.  Being  then  soon 
released  entirely,  it  stands  for  a  while  motionless,  on 
the  broken  fragments  of  its  late  prison — ^its  winn 
damp  and  drooping,  small  and  crumpled  ;  but  dis- 
tended by  the  fresh  supply  of  air  inhaled  through  the 
spiracles,  they  expand  so  rapidly,  that  in  the  space  of 
a  ttw  minntes  their  dimensions  are  increased  five^ 
fold  ! 

Nothing  can  be  more  curious  and  interesting  than 
to  watch  this  marvellous  expansion ;  and,  as  the 
crumpled  m«nbrane  of  the  wing  grows  smooth,  is 
discern,  emerging  slowly  from  a  chaos  of  mingled 
hues,  all  the  clearness  of  pattern  and  brillianey  of 
color  which  bespeak  it  finished.  Ai  we  gaze  with 
admiration  on  this  process  of  perfection,  we  seem  to 
have  gained  admission  for  the  moment  into  one  of 
nature's  studios,  and  to  be  tracing  the  progress  of 
her  unrivalled  pencil,  while  employed  (under  the 
guidance  of  her  Divine  Master)  on  the  last  touches  of 
what  have  been  justly  considered  as  her  ihvorite 
miniatures.  In  half  an  hour  the  pictured  pinions  am 
complete. 

Directly  after  emergement,  the  wings  are  thick,  and 
capable  of  great  extension  by  stretching,  but  not  so 
after  ftiU  expansion  ;  neither  do  buttei^es  or  other 
winged  insects  ever  grow,  when  they  have  once  at« 
tained  their  perfect  fomu 

Here  is  Aeheta*8  plan  for  observing  the  coming 
out  of  the  small  Tortoise-shell  Butterfly  rj — 

We  plaee  our  caterpillars  upon  a  few  firesh-gathered 
♦  Insed  TVanaformation,  p.  136.     iVaneesa  wHem, 
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BtUle-topSy  stack  In  a  floww-pot  of  moist  earth,  tying 
over  our  prisoners,  to  preyent  their  roaming,  a  pieoe 
of  thin  gauie  or  muslin.  If,  as  is  now  most  likely, 
they  are  nearly  arrived  at  f^ll  growth,  we  shall  not 
hate  had  for  many  days  the  trouble  of  supplying  them 
with  fVesh  food,  before  one,  at  least,  of  the  company  of 
Ibeders  desists  from  eating,  and  having  first  woven  a 
suspending  loop  or  button,  thereby  hangs  himself  head 
downwards  to  a  nettle-stalk.  In  this  position,  he 
sucoeeds  after  infinite  trouble — testified  by  violent 
twistings,  jerks,  and  contortions — to  rend  on  the 
shoulders  his  spiny  skin,  from  whence  he  emerges  a 
chrysalis,  perfect  at  all  points  ;  though  he  requires 
most  usually  a  few  hours*  exposure  to  air,  to  endue 
him  with  the  streaks  and  specks  of  mimic  gold,  which 
mingle  with  his  variegated  hues  of  black  and  g^reen. 
This  now  legless,  mummy-like  animal,  must  surely  fall, 
as  you  would  fancy,  prone  to  earth;  but  not  a  bit  of  it 
— ^his  tail  is  furnished  with  a  hook,  his  silken  loop 
remains  uninjured,  and  he  knows  a  trick  which  will 
make  these  together  available  for  his  support ;  in 
short,  he  contrives,  somehow  (partly  by  help  of  his 
aast-oflf  caterpillar  coat,  still  pendent  by  his  side)  to 
hitch  and  wriggle  himself  exactly  into  his  former  place, 
and  hang,  a  chrysalis,  hooked  into  the  same  suspend- 
ing button  which  upheld,  in  the  hour  of  change  and 
peril,  his  caterpillar  form.  That  such  important 
epochs  in  insect  life  are  not  unattended  with  danger 
we  have  had  ocular  demonstrations,  in  watching  their 
arrival.  The  suspended  caterpillar  sometimes  dies, 
seemingly  for  lack  of  power  to  cast  off  its  skin  ;  and 
we  saw,  in  one  instance,  that  of  a  chrysalis  just 
emerging,  rent  asunder  by  its  violent  efforts  in  the 
same  operation.  After  two  or  three  weeks  of  inani- 
mate suspiension,  our  little  Tortoise-shell  comes  out 
finally,  a  butterfly  complete. 

The  **  coming  out  *'  of  moths  bears  a  general  resem- 
blance to  that  of  butterflies ;  but  a  cocoon,  or  outer 
covering,  usually  envelops  the  chrysalids  of  the 
moths,  so  that  they  have  not  only  to  burst  from  their 
anrelian  skin,  but  in  addition  to  break  through  a 
barrier— sometimes,  it  is  true,  of  silk  only---bnt 
often  fortified  by  much  harder  material.  The  Silk 
Moth  is  supposed  to  assist  her  egress  by  a  secretion 
from  nsture's  laboratory,  which  acts  upon  her  silken 
shroud,  when  the  creature,  made  perfect,  quits  her 
winding-sheet.  The  same  means  are  said  to  be 
en'iployed  by  the  Puss-Moth  *'  in  breaking  through, 
not  a  mere  silken  web,  however  strongly  wrought, 
but  the  wall  of  a  cell  composed  of  woody  fragments, 
silk  and  gluten,  cemented  by  the  latter  into  almost 
stone-like  hardness.*'  But  the  great  Goat-Moth, 
that  dweller  in  the  knotty  entrails  of  the  oak  and 
willow,  eats  its  ligniperdous  way  through  the  tree, 
and  constructs  for  itself  a  coffin  of  saw-dust  and 
decayed  woody  fibre,  bound  together  like  the  cell 
of  the  Puss-Moth,  by  silk,  and  cemented  by  a  strong 
glue.  The  stalwart  carpenter  has  an  eye,  however, 
to  snug  lying,  for  he  lines  his  **  kiste  "  with  a 
silken  web.  Acheta  shall  describe  how  the  imago 
rends  its  tomb  when  the  hour  of  ascension  arrives : — 

Our  exploration  of  a  hollow  willow-tree  was  re- 
warded, at  the  beginning  of  last  August,  by  the 
Asooveiy  of  such  a  cell,  (an  oval,  wood-covered 
cocoon,  two  inches  and  a  half  long,)  from  whence,  in 
m  few  days,  we  had  the  infinite  satisfaction  of  behold- 
faig  its  inhabitant  come  forth.  The  first  intimation  of 
the  approaching  event  was  a  strange  shaking  of  the 
■olid  fkbrc,  and  presently,  by  dint,  as  it  would  seem, 
of  virlent  efibrts,  and  the  use  of  its  hard  bulky  head 
as  a  battering-ram  against  its  prison-wall,  the  crea- 
ture, still  clad  in  chrysalis  mail,  eflfocted  a  breach  at 
one  end  of  the  oval  cell.  Be  it  here  noticed  that  the 
rings  of  this  goat-moth  chrysalis  are  each  edged  by  a 
fringe  of  hookF-Uke  appendages,  and  now  obse^e  their 


use.  Grappling  by  these,  it  is  enabled  to  posh  its 
brown  shinmg  body  half  way  out  of  its  case,  in  the 
aperture  of  which  it  remains  then  firmly  fixed.  In 
this  position,  supported  by  its  wooden  walls,  comes 
the  crisis  of  its  final  change.  The  glased  back-piece 
of  the  aurelian  mail  bursts  asunder  at  the  shoulders, 
and  through  the  rent,  slowly  advancing,  comes  out  a 
gigantic  brown-winged  moth — the  po-feot  form  of 
three  years*  development. 

Beetles,  bees,  flies,  and  other  insects,  will  aflbrd 
eqoslly  interesting  spectacles ;  but  their  transforma- 
tion is  not  so  easily  watched.  Kirby  tells  us  that 
the  elytra,  or  wing-cases  of  a  beetle,  before  the  great 
change  takes  place,  fold  over  the  breast  instead  of 
covering  the  back ;  and  their  soft,  leathery,  and 
whitish  substance  exhibits  no  traces  of  the  tints^ 
often  most  splendid-^which  afterwards  adorn  them. 
In  a  bee,  or  a  fly,  the  whole  skin  is  white  and 
fleshy,  quite  unlike  the  colored  hairy  crust,  to 
which  it  will  turn  in  an  hour  or  two ;  and,  instead 
of  the  thin,  transparent,  gauzy  wings,  which  will 
soon  bear  the  insect  through  the  air,  a  thick,  opaque, 
wrinkled  mass  at  first  presents  itself.  Any  one 
who  will  use  his  eyes  during  the  summer  may  see 
the  Dragon  Flies  emerging  from  their  pupae  oo  the 
exposed  stems  of  water-plants,  to  which  they  leave 
their  exuviae  attached. 

We  recommend  our  friends  not  to  pass  by  the 
chapter  headed,  •*  Things  of  a  Day,"  wherein  the 
birth,  parentage,  and  education  of  the  May-fly, 
Day-fly,  or,  as  it  might  be  called,  the  **  Few-hour»- 
fly,*'  is  pleasantly  treated  ;  but  we  must,  only  stop- 
ping to  confirm  from  our  own  observations  Acheta's 
assertion,  that  confinement,  instead  of  abridging, 
would  seem  to  prolong  the  existence  of  this  short- 
lived creature ;  for,  '*  of  some  of  the  species  put 
into  a  box  at  night,  several  were  found  living  in 
the  morning.'' 

And  now  for  "  Insect  Magicians." 

An  honest  French  gardener,  while  digging  in  a 
garden  in  the  last  century,  found  a  strange  thing  rolled 
up,  and  platted  with  so  much  art,  that  he  imagined  it 
never  could  be  a  natural  production,  but  must  be  a 
spell  left  by  witches  to  work  evil  to  the  ground,  or  the 
inhabitants.  After  a  lengthened  observation,  he  took 
the  precaution  to  guard  his  hands  with  a  pair  of 
gloves,  lifted  it  up  with  fear  snd  trembling,  and 
showed  it  to  some  of  his  neighbors,  who  looked 
upon  it  as  a  charm  of  no  small  potency.  To  the 
cur^  he  straightway  went,  laying  before  the  worthy 
man  his  apprehensions  that  there  were  some  con- 
cealed witches  or  enchanters  in  the  congregation, 
who  were  bent  on  mischief.  Fears  are  catching, 
and  the  cur^  seems  to  have  taken  the  infection  quite 
in  the  natural  way,  for  he  informed  the  gardener 
that,  in  his  reading,  he  had  met  with  accounts  of 
magical  knots,  but  had  never  seen  any  before; 
pressing  him,  in  order  that  he  might  escape  all 
suspicion  of  being  an  accomplice  in  such  horrible 
villany,  to  take  a  journey  to  Paris,  and  show  the 
dreaded  object  to  his  master.  To  Paris,  accord- 
ingly, the  gardener  went,  and  with  a  most  distressed 
countenance  and  accent  recited  the  whole  of  this 
alarming  discovery.  The  master  appears  to  have 
been  no  wiser  than  the  man,  and  consulted  his  sur- 
geon. The  result  of  their  consultation  was,  that 
they  should  take  the  opinion  of  M.  No! let,  who 
must  have  had  some  difficulty  in  preserving  his 
gravity  while  hearing  the  case.  Pr(xlucing  similar 
specimens,  he  informed  them  that  their  centunculus 
was  the  habitation  of  an  insect,  and  proceeded  to 
open  one  of  the  partitions.  The  poor  gardener  was 
in  agony  of  terror  expecting  every  moment  the  meet 
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dreadfal  oonseqaenceB  from  this  temerity ;  while 
M.  Nollet  quietly  extracted  an  embryo  of  the  Apis 
ceniuncularis,  which  had  constructed  this  cell  of 
rose-leaves,  and  exhibited  it  without  the  least  hurt 
to  anybody  present,  till  at  last  the  deputation  were 
satisfied  that  this  magical  apparatus  was  the  work 
of  an  innocent  bee.* 

Showers  of  blood  are  frequently  recorded  in  old 
chronicles.  A  shower  of  this  kind  fell  around  Aix, 
in  Provence,  1608.  The  vulgar  were  terrified, 
expecting,  with  their  usual  anticipation  of  horrors, 
some  great  calamity.  But  a  sober  naturalist,  upon 
inquiring  into  the  portentous  phenomenon,  found 
that  the  drops  were  scattered  by  a  countless  swarm 
of  the  Comma-butterfly ,f  then  hovering  in  the  air. 
He  kept  several  of  the  caterpillars  in  a  glass,  and 
found  that,  after  their  transformatior^,  they  dropped 
this  sanguineous-looking  liquid.  Two  hypotheses, 
which  had  been  supported  with  equal  zeal,  ability, 
and  acrimony,  were  ruined  by  this  unlucky  dis- 
oovery.  One  of  these  insisted  that  the  shower  was 
the  work  of  evil  spirits ;  the  other,  that  these  drops 
were  formed  from  red  exhalations,  precipitated 
again  in  rain. 

Swanmierdam  was  one  day  sitting  in  his  cabinet, 
absorbed,  as  usual,  in  the  entomological  inquiries 
which  he  pursued  so  diligently,  when  ne  was  startled 
by  a  great  disturbance  and  alarm  among  the  people. 
Upon  inquiry,  he  found  that  they  were  at  their 
wit's  end,  under  the  belief  that  the  waters  of  Levden 
were  turned  into  blood.  He  soon  discovered,  on 
examination  of  the  fluid,  that  the  change  of  color 
was  derived  from  the  Monoculus  pulex. 

When  in  the  spring  of  1694  the  oaks  in  Germany 
presented  a  very  remarkable  appearance,  arising 
nrom  galls  hanging  down  in  chams,  the  common 
people,  who  observed  them  for  the  first  time,  be- 
lieved them  to  be  magical  knots ;  and  it  is  of  such 
fruit,  borne  by  the  tree  of  Boscobel,  and  still 
mounted  in  hat  or  cap  on  the  29th  of  May,  that  our 
authoress  speaks.  But  the  oaks  of  other  lands,  those 
of  Asia  Minor  especially,  are  the  chief  sources  of 
the  galls  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the  principal 
ingredient  of  our  ink.  *'  Such  as  may  be  curious  to 
look  upon  one  of  those  fairy-like  oriental  flies,  whose 
tiny  wands  have  assisted  to  feed  their  pens,  perhaps 
also  their  purses  and  their  pride,  have  only  to  buy 
and  bruise  some  half-dozen  of  the  best  blue  calls, 
in  one  or  more  of  which  the  perfect  insect  is  almost 
certain  to  be  found  imbedded." — p.  66. 

But  oaks  are  by  no  means  the  only  cradles  of 
Gall-fly  infancy.  The  poplar,  the  willow,  the 
broom,  the  rose,  even  the  trailing  ground-ivy, 
which  nurses  a  Gall-gnat,  are  all  nurseries  of  these 
branch  and  leaf  piercers.  That  of  the  rose,  called 
the  rose  Bedeguar — and,  in  some  parts  of  this  nook- 
ahotten  isle,  Robin's  pincushion,  probably  as  being 
considered  the  property  of  Robin  Goodfellow,  he  who 
assisted  Sir  Edwin  to  "  translate*'  Bottom — looks 
like  a  mossy  tuft  of  varying  size  and  color,  the  pre- 
vailing tints  being  green  and  red. 

The  creative  piercer  of  the  fairy  insect  is,  on  this 
occasion,  usually  applied  to  a  branch,  sometimes  to 
the  main  stalk  of  a  leaf.  The  plant  obeys,  as  usual, 
the  behest  of  the  parent  fly,  and  speedily  puts  forth 
Its  energies  to  cover  the  group  of  eggs  committed  to 
its  care  ;  but,  instead  of  surrounding  them  by  a  fruit- 
like globule,  it  produces,  for  their  protection,  a  fibrous 
■piny  mass,  shooting  in  clusters  from  the  several  cells 
which  include,  each,  its  life  in  embryo. 

Tun  we  now  to  the  chapter  of  Insect  Pets, 
headed  by  that  Love  among  the  Roses,  the  Grolden- 
*  Reaumur.  t  Papilio  comma  album. 


chafer,  or,  as  we  were  wont  to  name  it,  the  Gold* 
smith  ;  with  that  **  Narcissus  of  the  Willow,"  the 
Musk-beetle,  {Cerambyx  moschaius,)  and  the  Stag^ 
beetle,  (Lucanus  cervuSf)  as  rivals.  A  stag-beetle ! 
''  Think  of  that,  Master  Brook !" 

"  Oh  !  the  horrifying  monster !"  exclaims,  with  a 
shudder,  one  of  our  lady-readers.  *'  Tou  can  never, 
Mr.  Cricket,  intend  to  add  a  Caliban  like  this  to  your 
list  of  pretenders  to  our  favor."  **  Most  assuredly, 
dear  madam,  we  have  introduced  him  for  the  very 
purpose.  Monster  as  you  call  him,  he  is  one  of  the 
most  harmless  and  gentle  in  the  world.  Aye,  and 
playful  in  the  bargain.  Only  give  heed,  we  prithee, 
to  the  written  character  (in  a  domestic  situation)  of 
one  whom  you  are  pleased  to  designate  a  Caliban." 
"After  a  time  (says  his  master)  he  became  quite 
tame  and  playfUl,  and  sometimes  amused  himself  with 
tossing  about  a  ball  of  cotton  with  his  horns.  He  was 
very  fond  of  sugar  moistened,  and  the  juice  of  rasp- 
berries. There  *8  a  pet  for  you  !  so  delicate  in  feed- 
ing, and  playfhl  as  a  fawn  ;  and  now  for  his  name. 
He  is  not  a  fawn  exactly  ;  but  he  is  a  stag — Lucanv* 
cervui — stag-beetle.  We  have  said  not  a  word  as  yet 
about  his  horns ;  but  we  have  told  you  of  his  jaws  ; 
and  though  of  horns  he  is  not  destitute,  the  enormous 
toothed  appendages  to  which  he  owes  his  name  are 
veritable  grinders.  To  look  at,  they  are,  in  truth, 
tremendous  weapons  ;  but  they  are  innocent  of  all 
save  vegetable  blood ;  and  used  only  to  wound  the 
tender  branches  of  oak,  or  birch,  or  chestnut,  for  ex- 
traction of  their  circulating  fiuid.  It  is  possible, 
indeed,  that,  with  intent  most  harmless,  he  might 
mistake  a  lady's  finger  for  a  silver  biroh-twig,  or  a 
peeled  band  of  hazel,  and  sorely  pinch  it,  even  to  the 
flowing  of  the  crimson  sap :  of  this,  therefore,  let  his 
mistresses  beware." 

We  once  kept  one  of  these  antlered  pets.  A 
very  good-natured  and  amusing  fellow  was  he,  es- 
pecially in  his  cups ;  for  he  was  addicted  to  bran- 
dy-and-water,  *' cold,  with."  After  imbibing  a 
fair  draught,  he  soon  became  frolicsome,  and  would 
dance  about,  after  his  fashion,  decently  enough,  till 
frequent  returns  of  the  teaspoon  carried  him  entirely 
beyond  the  bounds  of  decorum.  Then  he  would 
buzz  and  spin,  and,  aAer  several  staggering  at- 
tempts to  fly,  would  pitch  upon  his  head  or  side, 
helplessly  stretching  out  a  leg  or  two  into  the  air, 
with  a  muzzy  sound,  till  the  legs  subsided,  and  he 
slept  to  wake  no  whit  the  worse  for  his  debauch 

Pass  not  by  "  The  Tribes  of  an  Oak."  What 
are  the  biped  mime  to  the  polyped  '*  tumblers  and 
posture-masters"?  Mark  the  "  oak-bark  builders," 
the  "  tent-makers,"  the  "  geometers,"  the  "  car- 
penters." But  in  the  midst  of  their  revels,  death 
hovers  over  them. 

A  corpulent  caterpillar  is  stufling  his  fhrred  er 
velvet  doublet  with  tiie  juicy  pulp  of  a  young  and 
tender  oak-leaf.  His  thoughts — at  all  events  hu  sen- 
sations— are  completely  centred  in  the  business  which 
he  has  in  hand — more  properly  in  mouth  ;  and  he 
dreams  as  little  of  approaching  danger  as  an  alderman 
at  a  city  feast,  imbibing  the  green  fki  of  turtle,  while 
a  sparkling  chandelier  hangs,  perhaps  suspended  by  an 
all  but  severed  chain,  over  his  aevoted  head.  No 
chandelier,  indeed,  but  destruction  in  a  living  form  as 
brilliant,  hangs  suspended  over  the  unconscious  glut- 
ton of  the  oak  leafl  An  ichneumon  fly,  poised  in  air 
above  him,  her  iridescent  wings  and  black  shining 
body  glittering  in  the  sun,  is  fiearftilly  vibrating  her 
tail-like  piercer,  with  intent  to  plunge  it  into  the 
fleshy  back  of  her  well-fed  victim.  She  stoope — her 
weapon  enters — is  withdrawn,  and  leaves  behind  it. 
in  uie  wound,  a  germ  of  nascent  torture  a  thousand 
times  mors  dreadful  than  a  drop  of  deadly  poison — a 
tiny  egg  deposited  within  the  warm  orifice  pieroed  kat 
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iti  TCc«ptioii.  In  a  ftw  boon  thia  egg  beoomes  a 
gDawing  wonn»  which  thriveB  and  ftttons  on  the  vital 
Joioci,  leaving  oareftillv  untouched  the  vital  organs, 
of  the  helpless  gormandixer  thus  compelled  to  foster 
it  Its  growth  completed,  the  parasitic  grub  emerges, 
and  then,  in  completion  of  its  murderous  part,  spins  a 
silken  thread,  with  which  it  proceeds  to  bind  the 
nearly  exhausted  body  of  lis  supporter  (as  Gulliver 
by  LUiputian  cords)  to  the  surface  of  Uie  osJk  leat 
Thus  manaoled,  the  shrunken  remnant  of  the  once 

Slump  crawler  exists  yet  a  few  miserable  days,  while 
le  young  ichneumon,  having  inclosed  itself  within  a 
shroud  of  silk,  undergoes  its  transformations,  and 
finally  emerges  into  perfect  life,  a  sparkling  fly,  like 
its  parent,  close  beside  the  then  dead  body  of  the 
creature  by  which  it  had  been  nourished  to  maturity. 

.  We  must  pass  on,  regardless  of  the  ''  hammock 
weavers"  aoa  the  **  cannibal  fratricides :"  no,  nor 
shall  the  '*  lovers  of  the  light,*'  nor  the  *'  haters  of 
the  sun,"  nor  the  "  lobster  moth,"  nor  Sir  Joseph's 
"  emperor,"  nor  the  **  cardinal,"  nor  the  "  inquis- 
itor," detain  us  from  those  *'  friends  of  our  summer 
gladness,"  which  have  justly  a  whole  chapter  to 
Siemselves,  well  worthy  of  the  most  attentive 
perusal.  But  the  Lucdole  are  now  twinkling  be- 
tbre  us  in  a  tragical  story.  Why  is  sadness  so 
often  the  companion  of  these  fire-flies  when  the 
poet  introduces  them?  Is  it  from  the  belief  that 
they  come  from  the  dark  graves,  and  are  animated 
by  the  souls  of  the  depart^  ? 

They  made  her  a  grave  too  cold  and  damp 

For  a  soul  so  warm  and  true  ; 
And  she  's  gone  to  the  lake  of  the  dismal  swamp, 
Where,  all  night  long,  by  a  fire-fly  lamp, 

She  paddles  her  white  canoe. 

The  stubborn  tenacity  with  which  insects  cling 
to  life  is  well  illustrated.  Some  of  them  manifest 
equal  contempt  for  all  the  terrors  of  frost,  fire, 
flood,  famine,  and  steel.  The  caterpillars  of  the 
magpie  moth,  exposed  all  through  a  pinching  win- 
ter, after  being  frozen  till  they  are  as  stiflT  as  the 
twigs  which  they  occupy,  have  thawed  and  sur^ 
Tived;  and  those  of  the  cabbage  butterfly,  after 
having  been  subjected  to  a  degree  of  frost  that  con- 
yerted  them  into  lumps  of  ice,  arrived  safe  and 
sound  at  their  perfect  state. . 

The  *'  Printer"* — so  called  because  that  beetle, 
while  feeding  as  a  grub  upon  the  nnder-bark  of 
trees,  cuts  out  therein  a  variety  of  tracks  resem- 
bling lettersr— once  carried  on  his  work  with  such 
hearty  good-will  in  the  Hartz  forest,  that  a  million 
and  a  half  of  pines  were  put  into  type  by  this  inde- 
fatigable Caxton.  It  of  course  became  desirable  to 
"  knock  up  a  business  carried  on  at  such  serious 
public  cost ;  but,  though  these  devils  of  printers 
were  battered  within  tSeir  books  of  bark — thoogh 
the  trees  of  their  habitation  were  laid  npon  ice,  and 
finally  plunged  into  water,  they  remained  alive  and 
ixnhurt."— p.  164. 

But  this  wonderful  vitality  &de8  before  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Beddome : — 

I  bought  (writes  that  respectable  chemist)  twenty 
large  hives,  sod  a  hogshead  of  Butch  honey  in  the 
ttative  state,  not  separated  flrom  the  wax,  which  had 
been  in  the  warehouse  sbove  a  year ;  and,  after 
•mptying  the  hives  as  well  as  I  could,  I  boiled  them 
Ibr  a  considerable  time  in  water,  to  obtain  honey 
from  between  the  interstioes.  A  considerable  numb^ 
of  bees,  mixed  with  honey,  floated  on  the  surfitoe  of 
the  water.  These  I  skimmed  off,  and  plaoed  en  flat 
•tones  outside  my  kboratory,  which  was  at  the  top  of 
the  house,  exposed  to  a  July  meridian  sun.    Ton  may 

*  SoBtru^ua  t^/pographicuM, 


imagine  my  astonishment,  when  in  half  an  hour  I  saw 
scores  of  these  bees,  that  had  been  for  months  in  a 
state  of  suflBDoation,  and  then  well  boiled,  gradually 
come  to  life  and  fly  away.  There  were  so  many  of 
them,  that  I  dosed  the  door,  fearing  that  they  might 
be  disposed  to  return,  and  punish  me  for  the  barbar* 
ous  usage  they  had  received  at  my  hands. 

Such  an  anecdote  will  not  surprise  those  who 
have  seen  an  entozowi  roll  out  alive  from  a  boiled 
codfish,  the  worm  appearing  rather  refreshed  thaa 
otherwise  by  the  tremendous  hot  bath  it  had  in* 
voluntarily  taken. 

Then  we  read  of  a  fly  subsisting  on  the  chame- 
leon's dish  for^  nine  months ;  of  a  church-yaid 
beetle's  festof  three  yean,  without  any  fatal  result ; 
of  sheep-lice  existing  twelve  months  in  a  shorn 
fleece ;  and  the  grub  of  an  aphis>eating  fly  left  un- 
der a  glass,  by  Kirby,  and  found  alive  by  him  three 
months  afterwarde— the  thread  of  the  insect*s  exist* 
enoe  having  been  doubled  eight  times  by  the  very 
act  which  seemed  most  likely  to  cot  it  short.  To 
the  anecdote  of  that  excellent  entomologist's  Geoe- 
ya-drowned  Lady-bird  we  have  already  alluded. 

A  dragon-fly  cut  in  two  vras  seen  by  Mr.  Ha* 
worth  to  devour  two  small  flies  when  be  had  no 
abdomen  **  wherennto  lo  tranamit  the  same."  The 
severed  head  of  a  wasp  will  bite,  and  the  detached 
body  sting  furioualv,  some  time  after  they  have 
parted  company.    And  yet  the  life  of  a  butterfly, 

E laced  in  a  enp  closely  covered  and  then  set  in 
oiling  water,  is,  our  authoress  declares,  extinct  in 
two  or  three  minutes ;  and  small  moths,  flies,  and 
other  insects,  put  under  a  glass  with  a  few  fresh 
laurel  leaves,  well  braised  or  cut,  are  soon,  to  all 
appearance,  and  often  in  reality,  killed  by  ths 
emission  of  prussic  scid.— -p.  179. 

The  curious  fact  of  the  female  ante  divesting 
themselves  of  their  wings  after  they  have  taken 
their  youthful  dance  in  the  air,  as  soon  as  they 
come  m  contect  with  earth,  is  made  the  nncleus  of  a 
pretty  moral  tele  for  matrons. 

The  chapter  on  "  Business  and  Pleasure"  in* 
troduces  us  to  the  hearty  assiduity  of  the  been. 
Achete  tekes  them  singing  at  their  thymy  work  on 
a  glorious  summer's  day.  It  is  high  noon,  the 
flowers  are  prodigal  of  honeyed  perfume,  and  yet, 
as  she  looks  around,  comparatively  few  apian 
laborera  are  on  the  wing.  Is  this  an  idle  day  with 
them!  No;  they  were  up  with  the  lark,  aad 
while  we  were  reposing  on  beds  of  down,  they 
were  busy  on  beds  of  flowers.  Having  filled  their 
thigh-baskete  with  pollen,  and  their  bottles  with 
honey,  moat  of  them  have  gone  home  two  hours 
ago,  and  are  now  at  work  in  the  hive.  In  the 
warmer  months,  from  four  to  ten  in  the  morning 
are  the  usual  bee-foraging  hours ;  but  in  the 
spring,  or  when  the  hive  is  newly  occupied,  theix 
labor  is  continued  from  morn  to  dewy  eve.  But 
though  it  is  mid-day,  a  sprinkling  of  worken  have 
kept  on  the  wing,  and — 

Close  at  hand,  fh>m  a  border  of  mignonette,  we 
hear  the  voioeof  the  "  Orientel  Deburrah,**  humming 
eheerfhily  of  pleasure  mingled  with  labor  ;  and  who 
in  this  busy  litUe  creature  can  doubt  their  union,  as 
we  see  her  rolling  amidst  her  golden  riches,  adroitly 
brushing  the  prwious  dust  fhmi  off  her  antlers  into 
tiie  curious  panniers  with  which  her  thighs  are  fur- 
nished to  reoeive  it  ? 

Now,  her  baskete  are  ftill  laden,  heaped  with 
orange  pollen  high  above  their  brims  ;  but  an  elasUe 
fringe  of  hairs  by  which  these  are  surrounded  hinders 
their  oontente  fh>m  being  overturned.  Our  collector's 
task  is  completed  for  the  morning,  and  thus  laden 
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^thoat,  and  doubtless  lined  wifhin,  by  a  ftill  measure 
of  the  neotared  juices,  *'  suoked  from  buds  andbctis/' 
she  takes  wing,  and  makes  so  light  of  all  her  lading, 
that  straight  at  an  arrow  fit>m  a  bow  (and  eke  as 
swiftly)  she  outs  the  air,  even  in  the  wind's  eye,  in 
the  ezaet  direetion  of  her  straw-built  home. 

How  is  her  unerring  flight  directed  ?  ELirby  thinks 
it  is  her  senses,  aided  by  memoiy,  which  conduct  the 
bee  in  her  returning  course,  out  surely  no  senses 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  unless  of  subtle  accu- 
racy infinitely  surpassing  those  boasted  by  ourselves, 
oould  direct  either  bee  or  bird  through  miles  of  path- 
less air  to  one  desired  point ;  nor,  in  some  cases,  as 
in  a  bee's  first  excursion,  can  memory  be  the  leading 
principle.  What,  then,  is  the  little  trareller's  guide? 
Who  can  exactly  say?  but  we  are  inclined  to  look 
upon  it  as  a  faculty  by  itself— an  additional  sense,  or 
a  peculiar  instinct— «aU  it  which  we  will — whereby 
thiat  Paternal  Power,  whose  care  is  over  all,  is  pleased 
to  ocodnot  to  their  haunts  of  labor  and  subsistence, 
and  back  again  to  theur  homes  of  safety — ^not  alone 
the  bee  or  bird,  but  a  variety  of  other  creatures*  who 
want  a  tongue  to  inquire  their  way. 

Howsoever  guided,  our  bee  laborer  has  arrived  at 
her  "  waxen  city."  Its  outer  rampart  of  straw  con- 
ceals her  from  our  view  as  she  disappears  within  its 
entrance  ;  but  thanks  to  the  inventor  of  glass  hives,* 
and  to  those  who  have  turned  them  to  g^  account, 
we  shall  be  able,  through  the  eyes  of  others,  and 
through  the  observations  of  the  eyeless  Huber,  to  give 
a  tolerable  guess  at  the  home  proceedings  of  our  li^en 
Ibrager  and  her  busy  sisterhood. 

Our  bee,  as  before  uotioed,  was  the  bearer  of  a 
double  load — poUen  or  dust  of  anthers  in  her  thigh 
baskets— nectar  in  her  internal  honey-bi^  ;  but 
neither  of  these  floral  treasures  has  been  collected 
£>r  herseUl  A  working  bee  is  no  selfish  or  single  in- 
dividual— she  is  the  devoted  subject  of  an  idle  mon- 
arch ;  a  member  of  a  well-ordered  and  numerous 
community ;  she  knows  her  duties  and  performs 
them.  On  lately  seeing  her  unfold  her  tongue,  and 
draw  in,  with  seeming  greediness,  the  nectar  of  a 
flower,  one  might  have  fancied  that  she  was  quaffing 
her  luscious  draught  in  the  same  luxurious  sensual 
spirit  of  self  regalement,  as  a  human*  votary  of  Bac- 
chus, and  with  no  more  credit8l>le  end  in  view  ;  but 
if  tuch  were  our  opinion  we  should  soon  perceive,  on 
waidiing  her  home  proceedings,  how  gnevously  we 
Wronged  her. 

PuEuiing,  in  the  first  place,  her  duty  of  loyalty,  she 
oflers,  as  a  tribute  to  her  queen,  a  portion  of  her 
honey,  pure  as  at  the  moment  of  swallowing — an 
operaticm  merely  <^  transfer  fh>m  the  nectary  of  the 
fliowers  to  her  own  honey-bag,  or  fiist  stomach 

NO)  good  reader,  we  will  tell  you  no  more. 
Take  the  book,  and  learn  what  the  bee  does  with 
her  pollen,  the  gc^den  lading  of  her  baskets — hew 
she  makes  her  wa%  and  spreads  it — what  propoUt 
is,  and  how  it  stands  the  community  of  the  hive  in 
excellent  stead,  both  in  building  and  sanitary 
economy— how  the  waxen  ceAh  are  built,  and  how 
we  must  finally  agree  with  good  Dr.  Raid,  that 
**  geometry  is  not  in  the  bee,  but  in  the  Great 
CrMHxietrician  who  made  the  bee.^f 

*  Maraldi,  an  Italian  mathematician,  1719. 

t  John  Hunter,  whose  observations  on  bees  bear  the 
stamp  which  at  once  prove  the  mint  from  which  the 
current  coin  of  his  physiology  circulates  at  the  present 
day— we  don't  hear  anything  of  pigs'  petty-toes  now — 
remarks,  that  in  glass  hives  it  is  often  found  that  the 
glass  makes  one  side  of  the  cell.  As  seme  of  our 
readers  may  not  understand  the  allusion  to  the  petty- 
toes,  we  bep[  to  inform  them,  that  by  that  disparagina 
name  certain  Sawbones  of  Hunter's  day  designated 
the  preparations  made  at  great  expense  of  time  and 
labor,  and  still  extant  in  the  noble  Hunterian  col- 


"Ineeet  minstrelsy"  is  tbeolntely  heard  in 
Acheta*s  para,  from  the  note  of  the  cicada  that 
sanff  on  the  liocrian's  broken-stringed  lyre,  when 
"  Mfusio,  heavenly  maid,"  was  as  young  as  Caro* 
line  Daprez,  to  the  drone  of  the  beetle,  the  chirp 
of  the  grasshopper,  the  bnxz  of  the  blue  ify,  ana 
the  hum  of  the  bee ;  and  this  brings  as  to  a  pretty 
piorare. 

When  and  wheresoever  a  bee  may  happen  to  flit» 
humming  past  us,  be  it  even  near  an  apiary  in  the 
Adelphi,  or  a  balcony  hive  at  Hammersmith,  is  one 
not  borne  at  once  upon  her  musical  wings  to  the  side 
of  some  heathy  hill  ?  and  does  not  one  forthwith  hear 
in  concert  the  bleating  of  flocks,  the  bursting  of 
ripened  fhrxe-pods,  and  the  blithe  carol  of  the  rising 
skylark?  or,  our  thoughts  tiiJung  a  turn  more 
homely,  we  liston  in  fancy  to  the  sound  of  tinkling 
cymbal  played  by  r^oicing  housewife  to  celebrate  and 
aco(mipany  the  aeriid  march  of  a  departing  swarm. 

Thus  sweet  and  infinitelv  varied  is  the  concert  of 
eoQCordant  sounds,  all  of  the  allegro  character,  whieh 
may  be  assembled  for  the  pleasing  of  the  mental  ear, 
even  by  the  simple  and  single,  and  passing  strains  of 
the  above  and  other  insects  which  make  melody  ia 
their  mirth ;  and  then  how  numerous  are  the  cor« 
respondent  images — glowing,  smiling,  dimcing,  wav- 
ing, glittering — which  are  wont  at  their  bidding  to  be 
coloured  up  before  the  mental  eye  !  Glowing  embers 
— smiling  flowers — dancing  leaves — waving  corn-fields 
— ^glittermg  waters — all  intermingled  in  a  base  of 
merry  motion— an  imaged  dance  of  life  got  up  within 
"the  chamber  of  the  mind,"  at  the  stirring  of 
sometimes  but  a  note  of  Nature's  living  music. 

Turn  over  the  leaf,  and  you  will  find  a  just  and 
true  account  of  all  the  instruments  in  the  insect 
orchestra,  with  the  notation  of  the  music  of  the 
several  performers. 

If  dear  old  Gilbert  White  proves  in  what  key  his 
Selborne  owls  hooted,  Grarduier  dedares  that  the 
gnat  hums  in  A  on  the  second  space;  that  the 
death-watch  calls  (as  the  owl  hooto)  in  B  fiat,  and 
is  answered  in  6 ;  that  the  three  notes  of  the 
cricket  are  in  fi  ;  the  bun  of  a  bee-hive  in  F ;  that 
of  the  house-fly,  F,  in  the  first  space  ;  that  of  the 
humble  bee  an  octeve  lower ;  while  the  cock-chafer 
hums  in  D  below  the  line. 

One  thing  appears  to  be  certain — namely,  that 
the  sounds  proceed  not  from  the  mouth  in  any 
insect  yet  discovered  ;  though  Butler,  in  his  *'  Fem- 
inine Monarchic" — not  '*  Female  Monarchie," 
charming  Aoheta,  in  our  copy,  at  least — ^ives  the 
royal  spsHSoh  of  the  young  queen  of  the  hive,  with 
all  the  minuteness  of  a  short-hand  writer. 

But  the  ^'  Moths  as  Operatives"  are  upon  us, 
and  a  capital  troop  of  mechanica  they  are.  Stone- 
masons, earpentera,  fiask-raakers,  tont-makers» 
muflf-makers,  leaProllers,  oak  and  lilac  rollers,  net- 
tle and  thistle-rollers,  leaf-cutters,  button-makers, 
tassel-makers,  leaf-miners,  pass  in  review,  till  we 
come  to  the  vignette,  wluch  portrays  **  Cossos 
Carpenter"  in  his  sylvan  workshop. 

'*  Summer-day  pipers,"  and  a  phantasmagoria 
of  «wfui  apparitioBS  follow ;  and  then  we  come  to 
thoee  beaotuul  but  cruel  creatures,  aptly  enclosed 
in  a  chapter  headed  ^Fair  and  Fierce" — the 
dragon-flies,  the  scorpion-fly,  and  the  lace-winged 
fly. 

We  wow  arrive  tt  '*  Reseoihlaiice  and  RelatioB,'* 
and  find  ooxselves  among  walking  leaves,  walk- 
ing branches,  and  other  animated  similitudeeu 
**  Moths  as  Idlers"  are  next  considered.     Evening 

lection  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons of  England. 
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and  night-fliers,  hawk-moths  and  sphinxes,  flit 
hefore  us,  or  remain  poised  in  air,  with  vibrating 
wing,  over  the  honeyed  flower-cups;  nocturniS 
modHs,  the  great  goat-moth  prominent  among  them  ; 
the  emperor  moth,  tiger  moths,  and  the  death's- 
head — of  which  ominous  visitor  we  shall  have 
something  to  say  in  our  next — come  like  animated 
shadows  before  us,  till  this  delightful  second  part  of 
the  **  Episodes**  is  closed  by  a  most  genial  vignette 
of  three  iolly  sphinxes.  These  symposiacs  have 
got  round  a  capacious  convolvulus-calyx,  and  are 
portrayed  in  all  the  ecstasy  of  drinking. 


From  the  London  Atlu. 

RAVIGNAN,    THE   JESUIT. 

Monsieur  de  Ravignan,  the  champion  of  the 
Jesuits,  has  immense  influence  in  the  Faubourg  St. 
Grermain  ;  he  is  one  of  the  aristocracy  himself,  and 
was  for  many  years  one  of  the  leaders  of  fashion  and 
dissipation  in  that  aristocratic  quarter.  He  has  given 
an  account  of  his  call  to  grace,  and  of  the  origin  of 
the  resolution  to  abandon  the  pomps  and  vanities 
of  the  world,  for  the  hard  and  laborious  life  he  has 
since  led.  '*  I  was  standing,"  says  he,  '*  one  even- 
ing at  one  of  the  windows  of  the  Chateau  de  Rosny  ; 
I  had  been  dressing  for  dinner,  and  was  traversing 
the  gallery  on  my  way  to  the  drawing-room,  when 
I  was  arrested  by  the  sound  of  carriage-wheels 
issuing  from  the  gateway  over  which  I  stood.  I 
had  drawn  near  to  the  window  and  was  looking 
out:  suddenly  a  splendid  equipage,  with  a  long 
train  of  liveried  servants,  piqueurs,  outriders,  and 
runners,  dashed  down  the  avenue  opposite  to  where 
I  stood.  The  setting  sun,  in  all  its  golden  glory, 
flashed  upon  the  blazoned  pannels  of  the  vehicle  as 
it  flew  along  the  smooth  turf,  drawn  at  the  utmost 
speed  of  four  vigorous  horses ;  the  gay  ribbons  and 
glittering  epaulets  of  the  postilions  fluttered  in  the 
air  for  a  moment,  and  then  I  saw  the  great  gates 
thrown  open  wide — the  equipage  dashed  through, 
and  was  seen  no  more !  It  was  to  me,  at  that  mo- 
ment, as  an  emblem  of  human  life.  I  compared 
the  scene  to  man*s  brief  existence  in  this  world, 
and  to  his  sudden  disappearance  and  departure  none 
know  whither.  I  know  not  what  led  me  into  these 
reflections.  I  had  never  given  a  thought  to  these 
things  before,  but  here  I  remained  so  rapt  in  con- 
templation long  after  the  dinner-bell  had  sounded. 
I  heard  the  servants  hurrying  to  and  fro,  and  call- 
ing my  name  ;  several  times,  in  their  search,  they 
passed  by  the  very  place  where  I  was  standing,  but 
the  window  was  in  a  recess,  and  they  beheld  me 
not.  When  all  was  quiet,  and  the  guests  assembled 
in  the  dining-room,  I  stole  gently  down  the  stairs 
and  left  the  chateau ;  my  resolution  was  taken  on 
the  instant.  I  walkeid  briskly  on  amid  the  dark- 
ness, following  the  hiffh-road,  on  foot,  almost  the 
whole  of  that  night.  I  felt  neither  cold,  nor  hun- 
ger, nor  fetigue,  but  sped  on  with  triumph  and  the 
joy  of  one  who  has  rescued  his  treasure  from  the 
hands  of  thieves,  and  whose  only  care  is  now  to 
deposit  it  in  a  place  of  safety,  where  it  shall  never 
more  be  exposed  to  the  like  danger.  The  Paris 
diligence  overtook  me  towards  morning.  I  mounted 
the  coup^,  but  slept  not,  even  though  my  limbs 
were  weary  and  stiflfened  with  my  night's  ionrney, 
for  I  was  too  excited  to  feel  the  want  of  repose. 
Qq  arriving  at  Farii,  I  drove  that  instant  to  the 


Jesuits'  College,  in  tho  Rue  des  Fostes,  and  not 
nntil  the  gates  were  shut  upon  me  did  I  feel  secure ; 
not  until  I  had  exchanged  my  coat  of  fine  cloth  and 
my  shirt  of  embroidered  cambric  for  the  robe  of 
coarse  serge  and  garment  of  rough-spun  hemp, 
which  I  have  never  quitted  since  that  hour,  did  I 
dar?  to  ask  for  nourishment  or  lay  me  down  to 
rest."  Does  not  this  simple  and  enthusiastic  nar- 
rative remind  one  of  the  Christian  heroes  of  the 
early  agest  Who  would  have  thought  there  had 
been  warmth  and  energy  enough  lefl  in  the  Christian 
world,  to  have  induced  this  abandonment  of  all  the 
good  things  of  this  life,  by  the  force  of  imagination 
alone,  without  persuasion,  without  intrigue,  with- 
out captivation  of  any  kind  ?  Yet  so  it  is ;  and  the 
ardor  of  M.  de  Ravignan  has  not  a  whit  abated 
with  the  years  which  have  passed  since  then.  It 
is  only  the  other  day  that  a  legacy  of  considerable 
value  fell  to  his  portion  by  the  death  of  an  uncle. 
He  was  compelled  to  go  before  a  notary  to  renounce 
his  share  of  the  succession,  as,  by  the  law  of  the 
Jesuits,  all  inheritance  must  be  delivered  up  to  the 
community,  unless  renounced  by  the  heir  in  favor 
of  his  family.  After  the  ceremony  of  signing  and 
witnessing  had  been  accomplished,  M.  de  Ravignan 
took  his  leave  of  the  notary,  who,  however,  with 
native  admiration  for  one  who  could  thus  so  coolly 
abandon  a  princely  fortune,  bowed  him  to  the  outer 
door  with  every  show  of  respect.  He  observed  the 
tears  coursing  each  other  down  the  pale  and  fur- 
rowed cheek  of  the  Jesuit,  and  remained  to  watch 
him  as  he  descended  the  stairs.  Presently  M.  de 
Ravignan  paused,  and,  drawing  the  crucifix  from 
his  bosom,  kissed  it  with  fervor ;  then,  throwing 
his  arms  aloft  to  heaven,  he  exclaimed,  with  sul^ 
lime  enthusiasm,  "  Now,  God  be  praised,  the 
world  and  I  have  said  our  last  farewell  to  each 
other !"  What  would  not  the  sturdy  Loyola  have 
given  for  such  a  man  as  this  ? 


Things  to  be  Found  Out. — ^Nature  is  not  exhansted. 
Within  her  fertile  bosom  there  may  be  thousands  of 
substances  yet  unknown,  as  precious  as  the  only 
recently  found  gutta  percha.  To  doubt  this,  would 
be  to  repudiate  the  most  logical  inference  afforded  by 
the  whole  history  of  the  esuth.  Com  and  the  grape 
excepted,  nearly  all  our  staples  in  vegetable  fo(3  are 
of  comparatively  modem  discovery.  Society  had  a 
long  existence  without  tea,  cofiiBe,  cotton,  cocoa,  sugar, 
and  potatoes.  Who  shall  say  there  is  not  a  more  nu- 
tritious plant  than  the  sugar-cane,  a  finer  root  than 
the  potato,  a  more  useftil  tree  than  the  cotton  ?  Buried 
wealth  lies  everywhere  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
which  needs  but  the  true  divining  rod  of  organized 
action  for  its  discovery. — Jithetuium. 


Hindoo  Bbgoab. — ^We  once  knew  a  beggar  who 
had  a  house,  his  own  property,  and  supported  two 
ikmilies  by  his  profession,  and  two  others  who  were 
money-lenders,  and  in  both  the  lines  carried  on  a 
prosperous  business.  All  these  three  persons  were 
blina,  and  took  up  begging  as  a  way  of  gaining  their 
livelihood,  just  as  others  do  by  weaving,  carpentering, 
or  any  other  trade.  .  They  were  looked  on  by  all  their 
neighbors  as  most  respectable  members  of  society, 
and  none  of  the  feelings  we  associate  with  the  idea  of 
pauper  ever  entered  their  minds.  A  Brahman  who 
bega  is  considered  a  much  more  respectable  character 
than  one  that  ke^  a  shop  or  holds  a  plough. 
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From  the  Examiner. 

Correspondance  erUre  U  Comte  de  Mirabeau  el  le 
Comte  de  la  Marck^  pendant  les  annies  1789, 
1790,  et  1791.  Recueillie,  mise  en  ordre  et 
publics  par  M.  Ad.  de  Bacourt,  Ancien  Ambas- 
sadeur  de  France  pr^a  la  Cour  de  Sardaigne. 
Three  vols.    Paris:  1851. 

The  main  object  of  the  publication  of  this  cor- 
respondence, hitherto  only  imperfectly  known,  is  to 
place  in  their  true  light  the  exact  relations  subsist- 
ing between  the  Court  of  France  and  Mirabeau, 
during  the  two  eventful  years  which  preceded  the 
death  of  the  latter.  Those  relations  were  so  im- 
portant in  their  bearing  upon  the  great  question  of 
the  continued  existence  of  monarchy  in  France, 
that  a  clear  account  of  them  is  essentially  necessary, 
as  well  for  a  right  understanding  of  the  facts  which 
make  the  history  of  the  period,  as  for  Mirabeau*s 
own  sake,  whose  conduct  throughout  the  negotia- 
tions has  been  alternately  the  subject  of  unmitigated 
blame  and  unrestricted  praise,  according  to  the 
political  creed  of  his  commentators. 

That  Mirabeau  himself  was  anxious  the  world 
should  be  fully  acquainted  with  all  that  had  taken 
place  between  him  and  the  court — that  he  even 
relied  upon  the  eventual  publication  of  this  corre- 
spondence for  the  justification  of  his  political  char- 
acter— is  evident  uom  a  communication  which  he 
made  to  M.  de  la  Marck  on  the  18th  of  July,  1790, 
when  the  negotiations  between  the  court  and  Mira- 
beau had  made  some  progress,  and  his  celebrated 
letter  to  the  king  had  already  been  written.  In  this 
communication,  made  at  a  time  when  Mirabeau 
supposed  that  the  illness  from  which  he  was  then 
suffering  would  prove  fatal,  he  sent  to  his  friend  all 
the  papers  necessary  for  vindicating  his  memory ; 
and  although  these  documents  were  restored  to 
Mirabeau  shortly  afterwards,  when  he  recovered, 
the  motive  which  originally  prompted  their  trans- 
mission remained  unchanged ;  for  by  the  orator's 
death-bed,  in  the  following  year,  M.  de  la  Marck 
renewed  the  engagement  into  which  he  had  entered 
to  give  to  posterity  the  proofe  of  Mirabeau 's  loyal 
and  energetic  efforts  to  serve  the  king  and  save  his 
country. 

Thirty-six  years  elapsed,  however,  before  M.  de 
la  Marck  seriously  addressed  himself  to  the  task  of 
putting  his  papers  in  order,  nor  were  they  published 
during  his  lifetime.  Their  appearance  now  is 
somewhat  late  in  the  day  for  the  purpose  of  repair- 
ing reputations  so  damaged  as  those  of  the  princi- 
pal personages  in  this  correspondence,  but  as  M. 
de  la  Marck  observes :  '*  La  verity  arrive  tou jours 
it  temps  pour  Thistoire."  That  these  letters 
contain  *'  the  truth,"  as  far  as  it  relates  to  the  facts 
which  actually  took  place,  there  can  be  no  doubt ; 
whether  all  the  opinions  expressed  in  them  be  sin- 
cere, may  perhaps  admit  of  question ;  but  it  is  quite 
certain  from  them  that  Mirabeau  always  evinced  a 
strong  tendency  in  favor  of  constitutional  monarchy, 
and  that  he  was  really  in  earnest  in  his  efforts  to 
save  the  king  and  arrive  at  that  form  of  government, 
in  spite  of  the  violence  of  those  declarations  in  the 
tribune  which  out  of  doors  created  so  opposite  an 
impression.  M.  de  la  Marck,  whose  intimacy  with 
Mirabeau  was  of  the  closest  nature,  expresses  the 
most  profound  conviction  of  his  sincerity,  and  ad- 
duces so  many  incidental  proofs  in  Mirabeau's 
favor,  that  it  is  difficult  to  refuse  assent  to  his 
propositions.  To  show  the  value  which  attaches 
to  the  evidence  of  M.  de  la  Marck,  it  is  necessary 
that  we  should  state  who  he  was,  and  how  circum- 


stanced at  the  momentous  period  to  which  this 
correspondence  belongs. 

Auguste-Marie-Raymond,  Count  de  la  Marck, 
the  second  son  of  the  Duke  d'Arenberg,  the  head 
of  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  illustrious  families 
in  Europe,  and  who  still  held  the  rank  of  sovereign 
princes,  was  born  on  the  30th  of  August,  1753,  at 
Brussels,  where  his  father  resided.  The  duke, 
who  had  served  with  great  distinction  during  the 
seven  years'  war,  and  was  a  field-marshal  in  the 
Austrian  army,  originally  intended  Prince  Augus- 
tus for  the  same  service,  in  which,  indeed,  he  began 
his  career  at  the  age  of  fifteen  ;  but  certain  family 
circumstanced  altered  his  destination.  The  Count 
de  la  Marck,  the  last  of  his  name,  and  the  father^ 
in-law  of  the  Duke  d' Arenberg.  was  the  proprietor 
of  a  regiment  of  German  infantry  in  th^  service  of 
France,  and,  having  no  son,  proposed  that  Prince 
Augustus  should  enter  the  French  service,  offering, 
if  he  did  so,  to  give  him  the  regiment  which  it  was 
in  his  power  to  dispose  of.  The  proposition  was 
accepted,  and  it  was  further  arranged  that  on  the 
death  of  his  grandfather  the  young  prince  should 
take  the  title  of  Count  de  la  Marck,  by  which  he 
subsequently  became  known.  The  family  of  Aren- 
berg had  constantly  borne  arms  in  the  Austrian 
army,  but  belonging  to  a  sovereign  house,  thev  were 
free  to  take  service  wherever  they  pleased ;  the 
Duke  d'Arenberg,  however,  who  stood  high  in  the 
estimation  of  the  Empress-Queen,  Maria  Theresa, 
judged  it  advisable  to  obtain  her  consent  to  this 
change  in  the  career  of  his  son.  The  request  was 
made  at  the  very  moment  when  the  marriage  was 
decided  on  between  the  Archduchess  Marie- An- 
toinette and  the  Dauphin  of  France;  and  the 
empress,  in  acceding  to  it,  strongly  recommended 
the  Prince  of  Aren^rg  to  her  daughter.  He  was 
accordingly  presented  in  due  form  to  Louis  the 
Fifteenth,  assisted  at  all  the /e/«5  which  were  given 
on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage,  was  warmly  wel- 
comed by  the  danphiness,  and  honored  by  a  kindness 
and  confidence  never  afterwards  withdrawn.  We, 
consequently,  find  in  the  Count  de  la  Marck  a 
zealous  defender  of  Marie-Antoinette,  whom  he 
endeavors,  and  we  think  not  unsuccessfully,  to 
represent  as  much  less  disposed  towards  political  in- 
terference^until  the  gravity  of  events  compelled  her 
to  interfere — than  she  has  always  been  described. 
Afler  being  tlius  presented,  Prince  Augustus 
joined  his  regiment  in  the  South  of  France,  re- 
mained with  it  for  a  year  to  learn  his  duty,  and 
then,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  returned  to  court, 
where,  having  succeeded  to  his  grandfather's  title, 
and  being  invested  with  the  rank  of  Grandee  of 
Spain,  he  enjoyed  every  facility  for  establishing  a 
political  and  social  connection  of  the  highest  kind. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  follow  his 
military  career,  which,  however,  gave  him  the 
opportunity  of  distinguishing  himself  in  India  under 
the  C^nt  de  Bussy,  and  from  whence  he  returned 
severely  wounded ;  but  an  incident  which  occurred 
soon  after  his  return  is  worth  adverting  to,  as  it 
shows  in  a  very  striking  manner  the  immunity 
which  still  existed,  so  close  to  the  period  of  its 
utter  extinction,  for  offences  committed  by  **  the 
privileged  classes." 

In  the  Count  de  la  Marck's  regiment  was  a  young 
Swedish  officer,  named  Peyron,  who  was  protected 
by  Guetavus  III. ;  his  conduct  was  not  irreproacha- 
ble, and  when  the  regiment  was  ordered  to  India 
M.  Peyron  thought  proper  to  resign  his  commission ; 
not,  however,  without  some  sharp  observations  on 
the  part  of  the  Count  de  la  Marck,  which  wen 
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beard  by  some  other  Swedish  officers,  also  in  the 
regiment.  M.  Peyron's  reputation  suffered  by  the 
construction  put  upon  it,  and  he  resolved  to  exact 
satisfaction  from  M.  de  la  Marck»  when  the  latter 
should  return  from  India.  The  opportunity  for 
offering  provocation  to  his  former  commanding 
officer  presented  itself  at  a  masked  ball  which  was 
given  at  court  to  Gustavus  III.  on  his  passing 
Sirough  Paris  from  Italy.  The  count  might 
safely  have  objected  to  fight  M.  Peyron,  as  the 
alleged  offence  arose  out  of  a  question  of  service, 
but  he  did  not  refuse  a  meeting,  and  this  took  place 
on  the  following  morning  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne. 
M.  de  la  Marck  was  accompanied  by  the  Viscount 
de  Noailles,  and  M.  Peyron  by  the  Count  de  Schwe- 
rin,  a  Swedish  officer,  who  had  arrived  only  the 
evening  be&re  from  Stockholm.  They  fought  with 
swords,  and  after  a  few  passes  M.  Peyron  fell  dead, 
having  received  his  adversary's  weapon  in  his  eye. 
M.  de  la  Marck  perceived  at  the  same  moment  that 
he  also  was  wounded,  by  a  torrent  of  blood  which 
pushed  from  his  mouth.  M.  Peyron's  sword  had 
m  fact  pierced  his  lungs  just  below  the  armpit, 
leaving  a  slight  mark  on  his  back.  The  Viscount 
de  Noailles,  seeing  his  friend  vomiting  blood, 
thought  it  was  all  over  with  him ;  but  that  the 
latter  might  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  his 
own  success  before  he  died,  he  cried  out  as  loud  as 
he  could,  "  My  dear  friend — he  '5  dead  at  any  rate ; 
I  am  sure  of  that !"  M.  de  la  Marck  was  not,  how- 
ever, so  far  gone  as  the  viscount  supposed  ;  he 
preserved  his  presence  of  mind,  got  into  the  car- 
riage which  was  in  waiting  to  take  him  home,  and 
sat  with  his  head  hangin|r  out  of  the  window  all 
the  way  that  the  blood  might  flow  freely.  When 
he  reached  his  house  he  had  still  strength  enough 
to  ascend,  without  help,  to  his  own  apartment  on 
the  second  floor,  while  the  viscount  went  for  a 
surgeon.  The  wound  of  M.  de  la  Marck  was 
found  to  be  extremely  dangerous,  and  it  was  only 
by  the  utmost  care  that  be  recovered.  In  the 
mean  time  the  surgeon  whom  M.  Peyron  had  taken 
to  the  ground  was  arrested  by  the  nuwichaussie, 
who  seized  the  body  of  the  deceased,  and  proceed- 
ings were  commenced  against  all  the  survivors  in 
the  duel,  the  Parliament  of  Paris  always  acting 
rigorously  in  similar  cases.  The  Viscount  de 
Noailles  immediately  applied  to  the  Count  d'Artois, 
who  ordered  that  his  own  apartments  in  the  Tem- 
ple, which  was  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  in  (act  a  sanctuary,  should  be  got  ready 
for  M.  de  la  Marck,  but  it  was  found  impossible  to 
remove  him.  The  queen  then  went  to  the  king 
•nd  told  him  the  whole  afl&ir,  on  which  orders 
were  given  to  the  Baron  de  Breteuil,  the  Minister 
of  Police,  to  take  the  necessary  measures  for  ensur- 
ing the  safety  of  M.  de  la  Marck.  The  minister 
directed  that  a  proces-verbal  should  be  drawn  up  by 
the  surgeon  of  the  police,  who,  a/2er  an  examination 
rf  the  body,  declared  that  M.  Peyron  had  ^fed  of 
apopkxy!  This  at  once  put  an  end  to  the  nrosecu- 
tion ;  and  when  at  the  end  of  four  months  M.  de  la 
Marck  appeared  again  at  court,  the  king  never 
mentioned  the  subject. 

We  hear  of  no  more  duels  after  this,  the  military 
qualities  of  the  count  being  directed  into  a  more 
legitimate  channel.  He  bestowed  considerable 
pains  on  the  discipline  of  his  regiment,  which 
became  a  model  for  the  rest  of  the  service,  was 
appointed  inspector-general  of  infantry,  and  finally 
irice-pTestdent  of  the  committee  for  regulation  the 
tactics  of  the  troops  of  the  line,  in  which  Tatter 
capacity   he    acquired    considerable    reputation. 


These  duties  were  his  chief  occupation  till  1789 ; 
apart  from  them,  having  married  in  1776,  the 
Count  de  la  Marck  led  an  agreeable  life,  alternately 
at  Raismes,  his  country  residence  near  Valenci- 
ennes, and  at  Versailles,  where  his  rank  and  position 
gave  him  the  means  of  observing  all  that  was 
passing,  which  he  appears  to  have  noted  with  care 
and  tolerable  impartiality.  Though  warmly  at- 
tached to  Marie  Antoinette,  M.  de  la  Marck  does 
not  speak  of  her  in  a  spirit  of  partisanship,  but 
rather  with  the  manner  of  a  calm  and  dispassionate 
observer.  He  had  no  personal  interests  to  serve, 
sought  no  employment,  needed  no  title,  had  ample 
wealth,  and,  the  ties  of  friendship  excepted,  stood 
aloof  from  all  who  sought  the  monarch's  levee  or 
the  minister's  ante-chamber.  His  description  of  the 
court  may,  therefore,  be  fairly  relied  on  as  a  faith- 
ful picture,  but,  save  in  the  particulars  where  he 
enters  into  the  political  conduct  of  the  queen,  we 
do  not  find  much  addition  to  what  is  already  suffi- 
ciently well  known ;  its  value  consists  in  its  coming 
from  one  who  enjoved  such  excellent  opportunities 
for  observation,  and  made  such  fair  use  of  them. 

It  was  not  till  the  memorable  year  1789,  that 
M.  de  la  Marck  met  with  Mirabeau — ^but  before  we 
speak  of  the  relations  which  subsisted  between  him 
and  the  great  leader  of  the  Revolution,  we  must 
give  a  small  space  to  his  description  of  two  other 
great  notabilities  of  the  day.  Here  is  a  portrait  of 
Lafeyette — not  very  flattering,  but,  we  apprehend, 
in  the  main  correct ;  though  it  is  evident  that  M. 
de  la  Marck  had  no  liking  for  the  man  ha 
describes. 

I  knew  M.  de  Lafayette  some  years  before  1789,  and 
almost  as  soon  as  he  came  out.  He  lost  both  his 
parents  when  he  was  very  young,  and  in  1775,  at 
nineteen  years  of  age,  made  his  first  appearance  in 
the  world  with  a  fortune  of  120,000  livres  a  year. 
Shortly  aftarwards  he  married  one  of  the  daui^ters 
of  the  Duke  d'Ayen,  and  becoming  thus  allied  to  the 
Noailles,  the  chief  fevorites  at  court,  was  sarronnded 
by  the  best  society,  in  the  midst  of  which  I  was  in  the 
habit  of  meeting  him.  Madame  de  Lafeyette  was  a 
person  of  mwit,  and  endowed  not  only  with  wit,  but 
piety.  M.  de  Lafiiyette  was  always  occupied  in  seek« 
mg  out  what  he  thought  fashionable  (de  ton  air)  in 
men  and  things.  But  notwithstanding  this  tendency, 
his  own  manners  were  awkward ;  he  was  very  tail, 
and  had  very  red  hair  ;  he  danced  without  grace,  rode 
badly,  and  was  less  expert  in  bodily  exercises  than 
any  of  the  young  men  with  whom  he  lived.  At  the 
balls  which  were  given  at  Versailles,  where  the  queen 
took  great  pleasure  in  dancing  in  arranged  qoadrilles, 
she  admitted  those  who  shone  most  at  court,  and  the 
favor  of  entering  them  was  eagerly  songfat  after.  M. 
de  Lafeyette  was  admitted  on  one  occasion ;  but  he 
acquitted  himsdf  so  ill,  that  the  queen  could  not 
forbear  laughing  at  him,  and  it  may  readily  be  sop- 
posed  that  the  courtiers  did  not  fail  to  follow  her 
example.  The  greater  number  of  the  companions  Of 
M.  de  La&yette  had  their  parents  still  living,  and 
very  little  money  to  spend,  while  he,  having  his  for- 
tune at  his  own  disposal,  was  able  to  indulge  in 
expenses  impossible  to  others.  He  had  a  great  many 
horses,  and  lent  them  freely  to  his  friends,  kept  a 
good  house,  and  received  a  great  deal  of  company. 
The  Duke  of  Orleans  was  usually  surrounded  at  Mon^ 
eeaux  by  a  society  who  were  admitted  more  for  thehr 
ffayety  than  thdr  morality.  It  was  the  habit  thereto 
drink  to  excess.  This  custom  became  quite  the  foak- 
ion  amongst  the  yoonc  men  ;  and,  though  not  natur- 
lUly  inclined  to  it,  M.  de  Lafayette  would  not  be 
behind  the  rest  The  most  distinguished  fashionable 
of  the  day  was  the  Viscount  de  Noailles,  the  brother- 
in-law  and  cousin  of  M.  de  Lafayette  ;  he  was  tall 
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sad  ireU-made»  daooed  and  rode  perfeotly,  was  Ibnd 
of  high  plaj,  and  was  a  ftvquent  winner,  drank  hard, 
and  was  poesessed  with  the  unfortunate  desire  of 
doing  everything  for  eflfect,  an  inoUnation  which, 
during  the  Revolution,  led  him  to  put  himself  forward 
on  all  occasions,  right  or  wrong.  It  was  he  whom  M. 
de  La&yette  chose  for  his  model,  endearoring  con- 
stantly, though  with  but  little  success  in  general,  to 
Ibllow  in  his  track.  I  remember  one  day,  being  at  a 
dinner  party  flrom  which  M.  de  Noailles  was  absent, 
where  M.  de  Lafayette  drank  so  much,  that  the  ser- 
vants were  obliged  to  carry  him  to  his  carriage,  and 
while  they  were  doing  so  he  kept  crying  out,  **  Don't 
Ibrget  to  tell  NoaiUes  how  much  I  drank !" 

M.  de  la  Marck  admits,  however, that  Lafayette  had 
more  talent  than  M.  de  Noailles,  though  the  latter 
always  set  the  example  which  the  other  followed. 
Tims,  when  the  war  broke  out  between  England 
ai^d  her  North  American  ooloniee,  while  yet  only 
covertly  assisted  by  France,  the  cause  of  America 
was  warmly  takes  up  by  the  Viscount  de  Noailles, 
and  M.  de  Lafayette  wishing  to  imitate  his  brother- 
in-law,  who  sought  permission  to  join  the  '*  insur- 
gents," as  they  were  tlien  called,  preferred  a  request 
to  the  Dttke  d'Ayen  to  obtain  leave  from  M.  de 
Maorepas  for  him  also.  The  Duke  d*  Ayeo ,  who  was 
always  sneering  at  his  son-in-law  for  what  he  called 
his  niaiserie^  replied  ironically,  that  '*  it  did  not  be- 
eome  him  to  make  such  a  request.  * '  This  reply  justly 
irritated  Lafayette,  '*and,"  says  M.  de  la  March, 
**I  am  convinced  that  it  greatly  influenced  the 
course  he  from  that  time  adopted,  and  which  he 
followed  so  far.  It  gave  an  impetus  to  his  conduct 
which  he  ever  afterwards  constantly  followed,  with 
a  force  of  will  very  rarely  met  with." 

Of  the  other  notability,  the  Duke  of  Orieans,  M. 
de  la  Marck  speaks  more  in  detail.  He  describes 
him  of  a  very  weak  character,  fond  of  childish 
amusements,  and  incapable  of  giving  his  attention 
to  any  serious  question  for  a  quarter  of  an  boor  at 
a  time,  neither  witty  nor  agreeable,  and  indolent 
and  careless  to  the  last  degree.  He  says  that  the 
duke  was  very  fond  of  the  pleasures  of  the  table, 
from  which  he  generally  rose  excited,  (trh  ontm^,) 
though  he  never  saw  him  completely  drunk.  His 
frequent  visits  to  England  and  the  society  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  helped  greatly  to  confirm  him  in 
these  habits,  and  encourage  the  spirit  of  opposition 
which  he  entertained  towards  the  court  and  govern- 
ment. The  intimacy  between.  M.  de  la  Marck 
and  the  Duke  of  Orleans  ceased  in  1700;  but, 
though  the  former  saw  enough  in  the  duke's 
political  tendencies  to  indues  him  to  withdraw  his 
friendship,  he  does  not  believe  that  Orleans  ever 
formed  the  project  of  nsorping  his  cousin's  throne. 
M.  de  la  Marck  finds  the  motives  for  his  conduct  in 
his  hatred  to  the  king  and  the  royal  fomilVt  and 
adduces  various  instances  to  show  that  this  reeling 
was  of  old  date.  But  as  there  are  always  '*  many 
aides  to  a  character,"  M.  de  la  Marck  givea  the 
duke  credit  for  several  ffood  qualities;  and,  to 
illustrate  the  tenderness  of  his  nature,  he  tells  the 
following  anecdote  :•— 

He  was  passionately  fond  of  sporting,  and  an  excel- 
lent shot  One  day,  in  1782,  he  was  out  shooting  in  a 
vineyard  where  the  grapes  were  still  ungathered,  and 
he  s^ctly  ordered  those  who  attended  him  not  to  pick 
any.  A  partridge  got  up  behind  hun,  and,  not  ob- 
serving any  one  in  the  way,  the  duke  levelled  and 
fired  ;  but  at  the  moment  the  gun  went  off,  his  courier 
Joseph,  who  had  been  stooping  down  that  he  might 
get  at  the  grapes  unobserved,  suddeidy  rose  and 
received  the  whole  charge  in  his  neck  and  shoulder  at 
«nly  a  ftw  paoea  distance.    The  wound  was  iwj 


serious  without  being  mortal,  and  the  duke  in  great 
anxiety  rushed  towards  the  poor  man,  persouallj 
assisted  in  removing  him  firom  the  ground,  bestowed 
upon  him  the  greatest  care,  and  went  to  see  him  eveiy 
day  till  he  was  completely  recovered.  He  then  pen^ 
sioned  him  handsomely,  and  released  him  fh>m  fur- 
ther service ;  but  the  courier,  who  was  greatly  attached 
to  his  master,  solicited  permission  to  remain,  and 
thenceforward  only  did  just  what  work  he  pleased. 
After  this  accident  the  Duke  of  Orleans  renounced 
shooting  forever.  He  told  me  several  times  after- 
wards,  that  whenever  he  took  a  fowling-piece  in  his 
hand,  he  was  seiied  with  a  fit  of  trembling,  and 
always  fiwoied  he  saw  a  man  standing  near  the 
muxde. 

"  Tet  this,"  adds  M.  de  la  Marck,  **  was  the 
man  who,  during  the  Revolution,  was  led  on  from 
horror  to  horror,  till  he  came  to  vote  for  the  death 
of  t4ie  head  of  his  family !" 

The  acquaintance  between  M.  de  la  Marck  and 
Mirabeau  be^an  in  1788,  at  a  dinner  given  by  the 
Prince  de  roix,  the  Governor  of  Versailles,  to 
which  Mirabeau  was  taken  bv  M.  de  Meilhan,  a 
friend  of  M.  de  la  Marck.  The  personal  appear- 
ance of  the  great  orator  has  been  often  described, 
but  it  will  bear  repeating  at  the  hands  of  his 
correspondent. 

He  was  tail  of  stature,  squarely  and  masaively 
built.  His  head,  which  exceeded  tibe  ordinaiy  pro- 
portion, was  rendered  still  laxger  by  an  enormous 
quantity  of  powdered  curls.  He  wore  a  plain  coat, 
of  which  the  buttons,  in  colored  stone,  were  of  ex- 
aggerated dimensions  ;  and  the  buckles  in  his  shoes 
were  equally  large.  His  whole  toilet,  moreover,  was 
remarkable  for  an  exaggeration  of  the  fashion  of  the 
day,  and  harmonized  ill  with  the  good  taste  of  the 
people  about  the  court  The  ugliness  of  his  features 
was  increased  by  the  marks  left  by  the  small-pox.* 
His  glance  was  shrouded,  but  his  eyes  were  fhU  of 
fire.  In  willing  to  be  polite  his  demonstrations  were 
excessive,  and  his  compliments  afiboted  and  vulgar. 
In  a  word,  he  possessed  neither  the  manners  nor  the 
htagaage  of  the  society  in  which  he  found  himself, 
and,  although  his  birth  placed  him  on  a  par  with  his 
host  and  the  ether  guests,  it  was  pliun  that  he  wanted 
the  ease  which  is  acquired  in  the  grand  monde. 
During  dinner,  the  conversation  was  confined  chicly 
to  commonplace  subjects,  which,  however,  did  not 
prevent  Mirabeau  fh>m  making  many  clever  and  witty 
remarks,  though  he  spoilt  their  e&ct  by  affectation 
and  exaggerated  politeness,  his  fhilure  in  this  respect 
being  most  conspicuous  when  he  addressed  his  observa- 
tions to  the  ladies.  But  after  dinner,  when  the  poli^ 
of  the  administration  was  discussed,  aU  that  appeared 
ridiculous  in  the  manners  of  Mirabeau  disappeared  in 
an  instant,  nothing  then  was  observable  but  the  Ibr- 
tility  of  his  ideas  and  the  justice  of  his  opinions,  and 
he  carried  everybody  away  by  the  brilliancy  and 
energy  with  which  he  delivered  them. 

*  Mirabeau  has  painted  a  portrait  of  himself  less 
fiattering  even  than  this.  *' I  look,"  said  he,  after 
surveying  his  features  in  the  glass,  "I  look  like  a 
tiger  who  has  had  the  small-pox.'*  M.  de  Chateaubri- 
end's  description  of  him  in  the  **  Memoires  d'Outre 
tombe,''  is  scarcely  less  forcible  :  ''The  seams  scored 
by  the  small-pox  on  his  features  seemed  more  like 
scars  left  there  by  fire.  Nature  appeared  to  have 
moulded  his  head  for  empire  or  the  gibbet,  to  have 
fashioned  his  arms  to  strangle  a  nation,  or  carry  ofi"  a 
woman.  When  he  shook  nis  mane,  as  he  gazed  en 
the  people,  he  at  once  arrested  them ;  when  he  raised 
his  paws  and  showed  his  talons,  he  excited  them  to 
fnry.  In  the  midst  of  the  frightful  turbulence  of  the 
National  Assembly  I  have  seen  him  in  the  tribune, 
sombre,  hideous,  and  immovable ;  he  reminded  rae 
of  the  Chaos  of  Milton,  without  fonnor  motionin  ike 
ceatxe  of  its  confusion.'* 
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Though  M.  de  la  Marck  and  Mirabeau  met  each 
other  several  times  aAer  this  on  terms  of  growing 
intimacy,  it  was  not  till  the  convocation  of  States- 
General,  in  1789,  that  their  friendship  became 
closely  cemented.  Almost  at  their  first  conversa- 
tion Mirabeau  opened  against  the  faults  of  the 
government,  and  advocated  bolder  financial  meas- 
ures than  those  proposed  by  Necker,  whom  he 
considered  unequal  to  the  position  he  occupied.  To 
the  inquiry  of  M.  de  la  Marck,  as  to  what  was  the 
object  of  the  incendiary  course  which  Mirabeau  had 
adopted,  both  within  and  without  the  Assembly,  the 
latter  replied  :  '*  The  fate  of  France  is  decided,  the 
words  liberty,  taxes  agreed  to  by  the  people,  have 
reverberated  throughout  the  kingdom.  They  can 
never  get  out  of  that  without  a  government  more 
or  less  resemblin£r  that  of  England."  In  the 
midst,  however,  of  his  declamations  and  expres- 
sions of  contempt  for  the  ministry,  he  showed  his 
monarchical  tendencies,  and  repeated  that  it  was 
Dot  his  fault  if  he  were  repelled  by  the  government, 
and  if  they  forced  him,  from  regard  to  his  personal 
safety,  to  become  the  chief  of  the  popular  party. 
'*  The  time  is  come,"  said  he,  "  when  men  must 
be  estimated  according  to  what  they  carry  in  the 
space  below  the  forehead,  between  the  eyebrows." 
On  the  occasion  of  one  of  the  frequent  meetings 
between  the  friends,  Mirabeau  urged  the  count  to 
let  them  know  at  the  chateau  that  he  was  much 
more  disposed  to  be  on  their  side  than  against  them 
^^nd  phrases  of  this  kind  were  frequently  repeated. 
But  although  Mirabeau*s  talents  were  fully  recog- 
nized, the  court  entertained  doubts  of  his  proving 
true  to  their  cause,  and,  in  common  with  many, 
suspected  him  of  venality.  This  charge  M.  de  la 
Marck  clears  away  completely,  adducing  numerous 
fitcts  to  show  that  a  consideration  for  his  pecuniary 
interests  was  Mirabeau 's  last  thought.  He  gives 
a  notable  instance  in  describing  an  application 
made  by  Mirabeau  to  himself,  in  September,  1780, 
for  the  loan  of  a  small  sum  of  money,  at  a  time 
when,  had  he  refrained  from  the  publication  of 
certain  pamphlets  directed  against  existing  abuses, 
the  persons  chiefly  implicated  would  willingly 
have  paid  highly  for  his  silence.  M.  de  la  Marck 
■ays  that  this  application  was  made  at  the  very 
moment  when  Mirabeau  was  accused  of  receiving 
bribes  from  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  emphatically 
declares,  that  he  never  sacrificed  his  principles  to 
bis  pecuniary  interests.  That,  at  a  later  period, 
Mirabeau  received  large  sums  of  money  from  the 
king,  M.  de  la  Marck  does  not  deny ;  but  he  avers 
that  the  money  was  spent  on  the  king's  afiSiirs, 
with  the  reservation  only  of  what  was  necessary 
to  relieve  Mirabeau 's  pecuniary  necessities,  and 
enable  him  to  devote  his  time,  undivided,  to  public 
matters. 

Satisfied  of  the  soundness  of  Mirabeau 's  views, 
persuaded  of  his  sincerity,  and  being  aware,  more- 
over, that  his  own  intimacy  with  the  chief  of  the 
popular  party  was  beginning  to  attract  observation, 
M.  de  la  Marck  took  steps  to  satisfy  the  queen  on 
the  real  nature  of  the  relations  subsisting  between 
tn  avowed  aristocrat  like  himself  and  an  apparent 
leveller  like  Mirabeau.  Marie-Antoinette  person- 
ally expressed  herself  satisfied  with  the  course 
pursued  by  him :  '*  I  have  never  doubted  your 
sentiments,"  she  said,  "  and  when  I  was  informed 
that  you  were  intimate  with  Mirabeau,  I  was  fully 
of  opinion  that  your  intentions  were  for  the  best ; 
but  you  will  be  able  to  exercise  no  influence  over 
him,  and,  as  to  what  you  think  necessary  on  the 
pan  of  the  king*8  ministers,  I  am  not  of  yoar  opin« 


ion.  I  hope  we  shall  never  become  so  unfortunate 
as  to  be  reduced  to  the  painful  extremity  of  having 
recourse  to  Mirabeau."  The  queen  little  thought, 
when  she  said  this,  that  the  day  was  close  at  hand 
when  she  would  look  upon  Mirabeau  as  her  sole 
anchor  and  support !  At  the  time  she  spoke  there 
was  apparently  sufiScient  reason  why  she  should  do 
so,  for  Mirabeau  was  mistrusted  by  all,  and  per- 
sonally the  queen  had  no  great  reason  to  choose  him 
for  her  counsellor.  The  Count  de  la  Marck,  how- 
ever, did  not  desist  from  endeavoring  to  establish 
the  good  understanding  which  he  believed  to  be 
so  necessary,  and  he  was  the  more  encouraged  to 
that  course  by  the  obliging  deference  of  Miralwan  to 
the  opinions  of  one  on  whose  honesty  he  evidently 
relied,  and  whose  friendship  for  him  was  un- 
doubted. 

While  the  court  thus  hesitated  to  profit  by  his 
advice  and  services,  the  danger  became  every  day 
more  imminent.  Towards  the  end  of  September, 
1789,  Mirabeau  was  continually  speaking  to  M. 
de  la  Marck  of  the  critical  position  of  afllairs. 
"  What,"  asked  he,  "  are  these  people  thinking 
of?  Do  they  not  see  the  abyss  which  is  yawn- 
ing beneath  their  feet?"  On  one  occasion,  when 
roused  to  a  state  of  unusual  exasperation,  he 
exclaimed  :  *'  All  is  lost ;  the  king  and  queen  will 
perish  in  the  commotion ;  you  will  see  it ;  the 
populace  will  trample  on  their  dead  bodies."  And, 
observing  the  horror  which  this  expression  excited 
in  M.  de  la  Marck,  he  added :  '*  Yes,  yes,  they 
will  trample  on  their  dead  bodies ;  vou  do  not 
suflicientiy  comprehend  the  danger  of  their  posi- 
tion ;  but  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  know  it." 

These  opinions  and  these  fears  were  not  revealed 
to  M.  de  la  Marck  alone ;  and  many,  when  behold- 
ing the  fulfilment  of  his  prophetic  words  in  the 
events  of  the  5th  and  6th  of  October,  only  a  few 
days  after  they  were  uttered,  saw  in  these  the 
proof  that  he  had  a  secret  hand  in  preparing  them. 
The  accusation  made  by  M.  de  Chatelet  against 
Mirabeau  rests  on  this  ground ;  but  M.  de  la 
Marck  is  as  precise  as  earnest  in  exculpating  his 
friend,  while  he  admits  that  the  most  profound 
obscurity  still  exists  as  to  the  originators  of  the 
movement.  If,  says  M.  de  la  Marck,  Mirabeau  had 
been  guilty  of  the  crime  imputed  to  him,  he  would 
of  necessity  have  taken  some  measures  on  the 
morning  of  the  outbreak  for  acting  in  concert  with 
his  alleged  accomplices.  But  what  was  the  fact ! 
Instead  of  assisting  at  their  councils,  he  passed  the 
whole  of  the  day  of  the  5th  of  October,  up  to  six 
oVlock  in  the  evening,  with  M.  de  la  Marck  ;  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  conversation  which  passed 
between  the  two  turned  upon  the  dangers  which 
they  thought  must  inevitably  result  from  the  con- 
duct of  the  court  and  from  the  agitation  which  pre- 
vailed in  Paris.  Throughout  this  conversation,  it 
is  added,  Mirabeau  developed  only  the  honest 
views  of  a  great  and  enlightened  citizen.  M.  dela 
Marck  further  aflirms  that  he  believes,  from  the 
bottom  of  his  conscience,  that  Mirabeau  was  a 
stranger,  both  in  his  thoughts  and  deeds,  to  the 
secret  proceedings,  which  raised  so  fearful  an 
eflfervescence  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Paris. 
He  states,  in  conclusion,  that  aAer  their  dinner  was 
over  they  both  went  together  to  the  Assembly,  and 
there  for  the  first  time  heard  of  the  march  of  the 
Parisians  upon  Versailles. 

We  do  not  find  it  necessary  to  follow  M.  de  la 
Marck  into  the  details  which  he  gives  for  the  pur- 
pose of  disproving  the  allegations  of  M.  de  Chate- 
I  let,  as  the  case  appears  to  us  to  be  suflkiently 
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clear ;  we  return  rather  to  the  general  course  of 
events  and  Mirabeau's  connection  with  them. 

On  the  day  following  the  one  on  which  the  king  was 
conducted  or  rather  dragged  to  the  Tuileries,  (says 
li.  de  la  Marck,)  Mirabeau  came  to  me  very  early. 
"  If  you  have  any  means,"  he  observed,  on  entering, 
"  of  approaching  the  king  and  queen,  persuade  them 
that  they  and  France  are  lost  unless  the  royal  &mily 
quits  Paris.  I  am  occupied  with  a  plan  for  enabling 
them  to  do  so  ;  are  you  in  such  a  position  as  to  be 
able  to  give  them  the  assurance  that  they  may  reckon 
on  me?"  "Occupy  yourself  with  your  plan,*'  I 
answered  ;  **  when  it  is  drawn  out,  I  shall  find  a  way 
for  it  to  reach  them."  A  few  days  afterwards  he  sent 
me  the  plan  which  will  be  found  amongst  my  papers, 
and  which  bears  the  date  of  the  15th  of  October,  1 789. 

This  document  is  an  eloquent  piece  of  writing, 
in  which,  in  vigorous  language,  Mirabeau  exposes 
the  whole  danger  of  the  king*8  position.  Here  is 
a  resurni  of  its  leading  features.  He  begins  by 
counselling  the  necessity  for  having  immediate 
recourse  to  energetic  measures  ;  fur  withdrawing 
the  king  from  the  real  servitude  in  which  he  was 
kept  in  Paris,  and  from  the  imminent  personal 
dangers  that  he  might  be  exposed  to — a  servitude, 
and  dangers,  which  even  those  of  his  own  party 
turned  to  account  in  refusing  him  obedience,  on  the 
pretext  that  he  was  not  a  free  agent.  He  dwells 
on  the  irreparable  imprudence  of  such  a  step  as  the 
king  leaving  France,  separating  himself  from  his 
people,  divorcing  himself  from  the  revolution, 
naving  recourse  to  arms,  to  be  assisted  by  whom  ? 
— a  nobility,  who,  isolated,  were  nothing! — for- 
eigners?— an  odious  and  powerless  proceeding, 
which  would  at  once  do  away  with  all  belief  in  his 
paternal  and  generous  intentions!  Mirabeau  ad- 
vises the  king  to  retire  into  Normandy,  a  faithful 
and  attached  province  contiguous  to  Brittany  and 
Anjou,  on  both  of  which  he  might  rely — and  each 
of  them  remote  from  the  frontier* — and  there,  that 
he  should  call  the  nation  around  him  by  satisfactory 
proclamations ;  reminding  it  that,  spontaneously 
and  from  the  very  commencement  of  his  reign,  he 
had  always  shown  himself  the  enemy  of  despotism, 
prodigality,  and  abuses ;  that  he  had  endeavored, 
oy  every  means  in  his  power,  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  his  people  ;  and  that,  first  of  his 
dynasty  who  had  done  so,  he  had  preceded  the 
wishes  of  his  country  in  promising  and  endeavoring 
to  procure  the  restitution,  the  increase  and  the 
organization,  of  its  political  rights.  He  urges  the 
king  to  proclaim  respect  for  the  national  debt ;  to 
renew  the  bases  of  the  constitution  ;  to  sanction 
several  important  decrees,  and  explain  why  he 
delays  to  sanction  others ;  to  advocate  the  abolition 
of  local  parliaments  ;  to  call  around  him  a  national 
assembly  who  would  meet  at  once,  or  convoke 
another  legislature  if  the  assembly  thus  convened 
should  be  prevented  from  joining  the  king,  which 
he  does  not  suppose  would  voluntarily  be  the  case ; 
to  declare  at  the  same  time  that  the  king  had  no 
desire  to  keep  up  a  state  of  royal  luxury,  and  that 
a  million  (of  francs)  would  content  him  both  as 
king  and  the  father  of  a  family  ;  to  announce  that 
all  the  treasure  of  the  state  would  henceforward  be 
applied  to  improving  the  condition  of  the  people  ; 
and  that,  nevertheless,  he  would  make  do  change 
in  the  scale  of  public  salaries  which  had  become 
rights  fairly  acquired.  In  conclusion,  Mirabeau 
recommends  above  all  things  to  act  with  caution 
and  prudence,  and  according  to  the  nature  of 

^  On  the  side  of  Austria. 
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events ;  but  to  act  speedily,  for  the  danger  was 
pressing. 

To  induce  the  king  to  entertain  these  views,  M. 
de  la  Marck  addressed  himself  to  Monsieur^  (after- 
wards Louis  the  18th,)  and  exposed  to  that  prince 
the  wisdom  of  Mirabeau *0  advice.  The  prince 
agreed  in  their  general  tenor  ;  but  at  the  end  of  a 
two  hours'  conversation  M.  de  la  Marck  beoemo 
convinced  that  nothing  could  be  done  with  one  so 
irresolute  as  Louis  the  Sixteenth.  *'  To  give  yoa 
an  idea  of  his  character,"  observed  Monsieur,  in 
lamenting  over  the  impossibility  of  stimulating  his 
brother  to  action,  **  imagine  balls  of  oiled  ivory 
which  you  vainly  endeavor  to  keep  together.'* 
Nothing,  therefore,  was  done;  and  events  moved 
gradually  nearer  to  the  awful  goal. 

The  month  of  December,  1789,  arrived,  and  little 
hope  remained  to  Mirabeau  o(  rendering  useful 
service,  whether  by  private  advice  or  by  endeavor- 
ing to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  an  administra- 
tion that  could  have  saved  the  monarchy.  His  own 
position  was  crippled  by  the  state  of  his  pecuniary 
resources ;  his  utility  in  the  Slates-General  waa 
neutralized  ;  and  the  ministers,  with  M.  Necker 
at  their  head,  instead  of  coming  to  terms  with  him, 
only  sought  to  render  him  odious  by  the  accusations 
to  which  they  gave  currency,  of  his  having  been 
the  author  of,  and  one  of  the  actors  in,  the  events 
of  the  5th  and  6th  of  October.  It  was  then,  as  he 
had  said  before,  and  had  occasion  subsequently  to 
repeat,  that  he  uttered  that  bitter,  self-accusing 
sentence,  ^*  Alas !  what  injury  the  immorality  of 
my  youth  has  done  to  the  public  weal !" 

Mirabeau's  discouragement  at  this  epoch  was  so 
fully  shared  by  M.  de  la  Marck,  that  the  latter 
resolved  to  quit  the  Assembly  and  retire  into  the 
Low  Countries.  He  had  several  reasons  for  doing 
so,  both  political  and  prudential,  the  greater  part 
of  his  possessions  being  in  those  provinces,  now  in 
a  state  of  open  revolt  against  the  authority  of  the 
Emperor  Joseph  the  Second  ;  he  thought,  too,  that 
at  a  distance  from  Paris  he  should  be  a  better 
judge  of  what  was  going  on  there  than  if  he 
remained  on  the  spot.  During  his  absence, 
however,  he*  kept  up  a  close  correspondence 
with  Mirabeau  ;  whose  letters,  approving  highly 
of  the  Brabant  revolution,  caused  M.  de  la  Marck 
some  displeasure ;  as  he  saw  by  their  tone  that 
Mirabeau  was  plunging  deeper  and  deeper  into 
revolutionary  ideas,  lauding  those  men  and  meas- 
ures he  had  previously  blamed,  and  seeking  to  throw 
contempt  on  what  he  had  formerly  praised  and' 
defended.  M.  de  la  Marck  did  not  conceal  th» 
impression  made  by  these  letters,  and  says  it  is  not- 
improbable  that  their  intercourse  might  have  been . 
broken  off  altogether,  but  for  an  incident  which 
took  place  at  the  moment,  and  which  soon  put 
them  again  into  the  closest  relation,  and  riveted  the 
links  that  were  only  severed  by  death. 

In  the  month  of  March,  1790,  M.  de  la  Marck 
was  at  Brussels,  and  received  a  pressing  message 
from  the  Count  de  Mercy,  the  Austrian  Ambassa- 
dor in  Paris,  requesting  him  to  go  there  to  discuss 
some  business  of  the  highest  importance.  M«  de 
la  Marck  set  out  immediately,  and  found  thai  the 
Count  de  Mercy  had  been  charged  by  the  kin^  and 
queen  with  the  mission  to  ascertain  through  •  him 
what  were  the  real  sentiments  of  Mirabeau  with 
regard  to  the  court,  and  whether  they  might,  hope 
for  his  services — for  to  that  complexion  things  bad 
come  at  last.  An  important  feature  in  the  nego- 
tiation, if  entered  into,  was  to  keep  the  wbele  mat- 
ter ft  profound  secret,  especially  from  M.  Necker. 
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M.  de  la  Marck  expressed  his  fear  that  it  was  now 
too  late  for  Mirabeau  to  repair  the  evil  already 
done,  but  consented  to  act  in  the  matter  ;  and  after 
some  diplomatic  delay  on  the  part  of  M.  de  Mercy, 
a  meeting  took  place  between  him  and  Mirabeau, 
the  result  of  which  was  highly  satisfactory  to  both. 
This  was  the  commencement  of  the  relations 
between  Mirabeau  and  the  court.  The  details  of 
their  progress  occupy  considerable  space  in  the 
notes  of  M.  de  la  Marck,  but  it  is  only  necessary 
far  our  purpose  to  state  the  result,  which  was  that 
Mirabeau  entered  eagerly  into  the  project  of  extri- 
cating the  king  from  the  dangers  that  threatened 
his  throne  and  life,  and  that  the  first  step  he  took  in 
the  affidr  was  to  write  the  letter  to  the  king,  dated 
the  10th  of  May,  1790,  the  contents  of  which  are 
matter  of  history.  It  was  not,  Mirabeau  said  in 
this  letter,  his  intention  to  defend  monarchy  in 
France  as  it  formerly  existed ;  his  aim  was  to 
modify  and  regenerate  it,  so  as  to  arrive  at  last  at  a 
form  of  government  more  or  less  resembling  that 
which  had  conducted  England  to  the  height  of  her 
power  and  glory.  His  first  thought  was  to  save 
the  king  in  the  general  breakup,  and  rescue  him 
from  the  hands  of  the  anarchists,  who,  he  feared, 
would  not  fail  speedily  to  become  his  executioners. 
If  he  could  succeed  in  doing  that,  all  was  not  lost. 
But  the  difficulty  was  to  find  the  means  of  succeed- 
ing in  so  bold  an  attempt.  Everything  was  against 
Mirabeau  except  his  vast  menul  resources.  His 
past  and  present  life,  the  necessity  for  still  appear- 
ing inimical  to  the  court,  and,  still  more,  the 
necessity  for  adhering  to  the  revolution  to  which 
he  had  himself  given  the  terrible  impulse  which  he 
Aow  sought  to  arrest — these  were  amongst  the 
obstacles  to  bis  new  desire.  It  was  only  by  cling- 
iBg  to  the  revolution,  by  following  its  course  with 
unfaltering  steps  that  he  could  hope  to  change  itt 
Erection.  In  order  to  destroy  anarchy,  it  was  im- 
fMirative  upon  him  to  appear  to  make  common 
cause  with  it.  *'  Such,''  says  M.  de  la  Marck, 
"  was  the  position  of  Mirabeau,  who  had  decided 
on  devoting  himself  to  the  interests  of  the  king, 
even  before  he  entered  into  the  engagements  con- 
tained in  his  letter  of  the  10th  of  May.  In  doing 
so  he  doubtless  risked  his  life,  which  he  would 
have  lost,  like  others,  on  the  scaffold,  if  it  had  not 
been  naturally  closed  in  the  midst  of  the  struggle." 
The  ministry  of  the  day  were  an  obstacle  to  his 
progress,  and  one  of  his  earliest  efforts  was  to  get 
rid  of  and  replace  them  by  men  disposed  to  fiivor 
his  system,  for  which  reason  he  never  ceased  to 
attack  them  in  the  Assembly.  But  another  and 
more  powerful  obstacle  was  M.  de  La&yette,  at 
that  time  the  idol  of  the  National  Guard,  of  which 
be  was  the  commander-in-chief,  and  virtually,  in 
consequence,  master  of  the  situation.  It  was 
necessary  either  to  get  rid  of  Lafayette  or  ^render 
him  powerless.  4n  the  impossibility  of' doing 
either,  Mirabeau  tried  to  conciliate  him,  but,  like 
his  former  endeavors  with  the  same  object  in  view, 
without  success.  Lafayette  treated  his  rival  de 
kaut  en  fos,  and  scornfully  said  to  one  of  his  friends, 
^*  J'ai  vaincu  l.e  roi  d'Angleterre  dans  sa  puissance, 
le  roi  de  France  dans  son  autorit^,  le  pennle  dans 
sa  furenr ;  certainement  je  ne  c^derai  pas  a  M.  de 
Mirabeau." 

In  the  mean  time  the  negotiations  with  the  court 
went  on,  the  king  and  queen  expressing  more 
strongly  than  ever  their  desire  to  secure  the  ser- 
Tiees  of  Mirabeau,  to  which  end  arrangements  were 
tnade  for  paying  off  his  debts,  and  granting  him  a 
fiziBd  allowance,  bo  as  to  leave  him  frae  to  act. 


Those  debts  amounted  to  a  snm  of  306,000  francB, 
including  400  louis  which  M.  de  la  Marck  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  sending  him  for  the  last  eight 
months,  at  the  rate  of  50  louis  a  month.  Mira- 
beau's  own  income  was  upwards  of  50,000  francs 
a  year,  with  which  he  might  easily  have  cleared 
himself,  had  he  been  able  to  give  the  necessary 
time  to  his  own  affairs  which  he  devoted  to  public 
ones ;  but  such  was  his  embarrassed  condition  that 
he  felt  that  he  could  not  stir  without  external 
assistance,  and  he  gladly  accepted  the  terms  offered 
by  the  king.  It  was  settled,  therefore,  that  Mira- 
beau should  receive,  through  M.  de  Fontanges, 
Archbishop  of  Toulouse,  6,000  francs  a  month, 
that  the  208,000  francs  should  be  paid  ;  and  the 
king  further  placed  in  the  hands  of  M.  de  la  Marck 
four  bills  of  250,000  franqs  each,  which  were  to  be 
paid  over  to  Mirabeau  at  the  end  of  the  session  of 
the  National  Assembly,  proyided  he  served  him 
well  and  faithfully.  M.  de  la  Marck,  while  fully 
alive  to  the  delicacy  of  Mirabeau 's  position  in  this 
arrangement,  strenuously  contends  that  the  money 
thus  uaid  and  promised  can  only  be  considered  as 
literal Iv  employed  in  the  king^s  service,  and  not  as 
a  bribeno  secure  Mirabeau's  good  offices,  for  the 
reason  that  Mirabeau  had  all  along  declared  his 
monarchical  tendencies,  that  he  could  not  be  useful 
till  his  debts  were  paid,  and  that,  had  money  been 
his  only  object,  be  might  have  procured  it  "  k  flots 
d'or,"  from  any  party  to  whose  support  he  tendered 
his  powerful  talents.  The  question,  however,  can- 
not be  narrowed  to  this  consideration,  and  M.  de  la 
Marck  is  quite  aware  of  it ;  for  Mirabeau,  though 
not  venal,  was  ambitious,  and  in  the  regeneration 
of  France  through  his  means,  and  by  the  gratifica- 
tion of  his  natural  impulses,  he  saw  within  grasp 
the  meed  of  his  utmost  ambition.  He  knew  the 
nature  of  his  countrymen  too  well ;  he  saw  too 
plainly  to  what  the  revolution  tended  if  its  fearful 
progress  could  not  be  arrested  ;  and  he  felt  the  im- 
possibility of  guiding  such  a  torrent  as  he  might 
have  guided  the  stresm  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment. We  feel  therefore  disposed  to  admit  that  it 
was  on  principle  Mirabeau  accepted  the  king's 
offers,  and  we  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say  that 
he  served  him  faithfully,  though  the  value  of  his 
services  was  utterly  negatived  by  the  king's  own 
weakness. 

The  labors  of  Mirabeau,  in  endeavoring  to  induce 
the  court  seriously  and  energetically  to  adopt  his 
views,  were,  as  the  labors  of  Sisyphus,  perpetually 
returning  to  the  same  point ;  with  the  additional 
misfortune  that  every  failure  brought  events  nearer 
to  a  crisis.  His  exertions  were  prodigious ;  he 
never  allowed  himself  a  moment's  rest ;  now  in  the 
tribune,  then  in  his  cabinet ;  on  the  watch  for 
everything  that  was  said  or  done  ;  dictating  to  his 
secretary,  writing  himself,  revising  the  papers 
which  he  had  dictated  ;  provoking  discussions  to 
elicit  new  ideas,  making  these  the  basis  of  fresh 
movements,  and,  above  all,  not  neglecting  his  own 
pleasures.  Almost  every  day  he  sent  notes  to  the 
court  drawn  up  with  the  utmost  care.  They  were 
the  result  of  his  observations  on  the  progress  of  the 
Assembly,  on  the  tendencies  of  parties,  and  on  the 
measures  which  ought  to  be  taken  to  resist  them  or 
escape  from  their  violence.  In  them  he  constantly 
dwelt  on  the  necessity  of  changing  the  ministry,  of 
reducing  the  power  of  Lafayette,  and  of  employing 
money  in  all  directions  and  without  limit.  He 
relied  much  on  the  energy  of  Marie  Antoinette,  and 
said  of  her  in  a  note  written  on  the  15th  Sept. 
1790 :  **  The  king  has  only  one  man  on  his  aide^ 
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ud  thai  is  his  wife.  There  is  no  safety  for  her 
bat  in  the  reestablishment  of  the  royal  authority. 
I  am  persuaded  that  she  would  nut  endure  existence 
without  the  crown."  But  he  did  not  confine  hind- 
self  to  fragmentary  suggestions.  The  forty-seventh 
note  of  Uie  series,  which  was  forwarded  on  the 
23rd  of  December,  1790,  contained  a  general  plan 
—now  published  for  the  first  time — intituled 
**  Aper^u  de  la  situation  de  France  et  des  moyens 
de  concilier  la  liberty  publique  avec  Tautorit^ 
royaje.*'  It  is  a  full  and  complete  exposi  of  Mtra- 
b^u's  system,  but  its  very  great  length  prevents 
US  from  reproducing  it. 

Yet  what  was  the  end  of  all  this  toil  and  anxiety  ? 
The  conviction  on  the  part  of  Mirabeau  that  it  was 
impossible  to  save  those  who  would  not  stir  hand 
or  foot  to  save  themselves.  The  court  was 
frightened,  but  not  roused  to  act  with  resolution 
even  by  such  a  warning  as  this,  which  Mirabeau 
sent  on  the  13th  of  August,  1790:  '*  Four  ene- 
mies," he  said,  "  are  rapidly  approaching  ;  taxes, 
bankruptcy,  the  army,  and  winter.  Some  course 
must  be  adopted,  either  to  prepare  for  events  while 
waiting  for  them,  or  to  provoke  events  by  directing 
them.  In  two  words,  civil  war  is  certain  and  per- 
haps necessary.  Will  you  wait  for  it  or  begin  it  1 
—or  can  you  and  will  you  prevent  itt"  His 
proposition  was  that  the  king  should  retire  to  Fon- 
tainebleau  in  the  first  instance— but  neither  this  nor 
any  other  decisive  movement  counselled  by  Mira- 
beau was  ever  taken,  though  the  king  always 
seemed  disposed  to  listen  to  his  advice  till  the  next 
comer  changed  the  current  of  his  irr&olution. 
*'  Must  I  still,"  Mirabeau  wrote  to  M.  de  la  Marck, 
"  must  I  still  send  more  notes !  Of  what  use  is  it 
since  1  am  not  listened  to  1  What  do  they  require 
of  me?  Do  they  wish  me  to  play  a  dififerent  part  ? 
I  am  ready  to  do  so.  I  will  be  faithful  to  the 
engagement  which  I  have  entered  into  to  defend  the 
king's  cause,  and  whatever  circumstances  may 
happen  I  will  keep  my  word."  Yet  to  a  man  of 
such  commanding  ability,  of  such  undoubted  power, 
who  manifested  such  earnestness  in  his  cause,  the 
king  could  prefer  a  moiintebank  named  Bergasse — 
ft  disciple  of  Mesmer — whose  counsel  was  so  far 
followed  that  an  extravagant  letter  from  Louis  to 
the  Assembly  was  written  at  his  suggestion,  and 
even  forwarded  to  Mirabeau  for  his  adoption.  He 
might  well  exclaim :  '*  C'est  done  au  baquet 
mesm^rique,  c'est  done  sur  le  tripled  de  I'illumin- 
ation,  qnUls  vout  chercher  un  rem^e  k  leurs 
maux." 

Yet,  in  spite  of  the  discouragement  caused  by  the 
king's  want  of  confidence,  his  weakness  and  his 
indecision,  Mirabeau  remained  faithful  to  his  trust 
till  the  end  ;  and  of  his  fidelity  he  gave  a  striking 
proof  in  denouncing  the  infamous  plot  which  was 
got  up  at  the  close  of  the  year  1790,  when  the 
woman  Lamotte,  the  chief  agent  in  the  aflfair  of  the 
diamond  necklace,  was  brought  back  yo  Paris  for 
the  purpose  of  pleading  her  pretended  innocence  at 
the  bar  of  the  Assembly,  and  thereby  subjecting 
the  queen  to  a  trial  before  a  tribunal  newly  or- 
ganized and  ready  to  condemn  her.  "  I  know  no 
infamy,"  says  M.  de  la  Marck,  *<  in  this  period  so 
fertile  in  wickedness,  which  excited  the  indignation 
of  Mirabeau  so  highly  as  this  odious  plot.  It  made 
him  mad  with  anger,  and  redoubled  his  energy. 
*  I  will  save  the  unfortunate  queen  from  her  execu- 
tioners,' he  cried, '  or  perish  in  the  attempt.'  And, 
in  fiict,  from  that  moment  he  cast  aside  every  cal- 
culation for  preserving  his  own  popularity,  and 


rushed  boldly  and  manfully  into  the  breach  to  attack 
the  enemies  of  the  monarchy." 

But  the  inevitable  waves  of  the  Revolution  ad- 
vancf^,  breaking  at  the  foot  of  the  throne  which 
they  were  shortly  to  overwhelm.  On  the  22d  of 
March,  1701,  a  constitutional  law  on  the  regency  was 
discassed  in  the  Assembly.  This  motion  inspired 
Mirabeau  with  a  sense  of  the  greatest  danger  to  the 
state  ;  and  he  combated  the  proposition  of  the  Jaco- 
bin party  on  the  following  day  with  so  much  suo- 
cess  that  his  view  of  the  question,  affirming  the 
regency  to  belong  of  right  to  the  nearest  relative 
of  the  icing,  was  adopted.  But  it  was  the  last  ex- 
ertion he  was  able  to  make.  Four  days  afterwards 
he  was  taken  ill  with  a  return  of  iaondice,  an  afifec- 
tion  of  the  eyes,  and  an  accumulation  of  old  com- 
plaints ;  and  this  illness,  which  proved  fatal  within 
a  week,  seemed  the  signal  for  the  commencement  of 
that  anarchy  which  Mirabeau  had  so  much  dreaded. 
On  the  28th  of  March,  the  day  afler  his  attack, 
the  people  of  Paris,  instigated  by  their  accustomed 
leaders,  made  a  violent  attack  on  the  club  of  coiv- 
stitutional  royalists,  destroyed  the  house  where  they 
held  their  sittings,  and  were  all  but  successful  in' 
taking  the  lives  of  the  assembled  members.  From 
that  moment  the  Jacobins  assumed  the  ascendancy 
which  Mirabeau  alone  had  been  able  to  keep  in 
check,  and  in  his  last  moments  he  is  reported  to 
have  said  :  "  J'emporte  avec  moi  le  deuil  de  la 
monarchic  ;  apr^s  ma  mort,  les  factieux  s'en  dis- 
puteront  les  lambeaux."  Cabanis,  the  mystical 
physician  who  attended  Mirabeau  during  his  last 
illness,  has  contested  the  exactness  of  this  speech, 
but  M.  de  la  Marck  firmly  believes  it  was  spoken. 
At  all  events  it  conveys  the  full  expression  of  sen- 
timents which  Mirabeau  was-  continually  in  the 
habit  of  uttering.  Three  days  before  his  death  he 
urged  M.  de  la  Marck  to  take  charge  of  his  papers  and 
publish  them.    His  last  words  on  the  subject  were : 

'*  C'est  dans  ces  papiers  que  laposterite  trouvera, 
j'espdre,  la  meilleure  justification  de  ma  conduite 
dans  ces  demiers  temps  ;  c'est  1^  qu,  existe  I'hon- 
neur  de  ma  m^moire.  •  •  •  Promettez  moi 
qu'un  jour  ces  papiers  seront  connus,  et  que  votre 
amiti^  saura  venger  ma  m^moire  en  les  livrant  a 
la  publicity."* 

This  was  his  most  important  bequest,  and  on  the 
2d  of  April,  1791,  he  died  in  the  arms  of  M.  de  la 
Marck,  and  with  him  fell  every  hope  that  might 
still  have  sustained  the  royal  family. 

On  the  melancholy  events  which  followed  it  is 
not  necessary  fur  us  to  dwell.  They  are  succinctly 
narrated  by  M.  de  Bacourt,  who  follows  the  subse- 
quent career  of  M.  de  la  Marck  to  its  quiet  close  at 
Brussels  in  1833,  when,  having  survived  the  Rev- 
olution, the  Empire,  and  the  Restoration,  he  again 
witnessed  the  return  of  Lafayette  to  temporary  power 
at  the  head  of  the  National  Guards  of  Paris,  and 
saw  also  the  complete  extinction  of  his  influence  at 
the  hands  of  the  son  of  Egalite ;  a  cycle  of  events 

S regnant  with  matter  for  deepest  reflection.  Of  M. 
e  Bacourt's  share  in  the  production  of  this  corre- 
spondence we  may  speak  in  terms  of  unqualified 
praise.  He  has  bestowed  much  care  on  the  com- 
pilation of  the  documents  entrusted  to  him,  and  his 
own  remarks  are  always  temperate  and  judicious 

*  In  these  papers  I  hope  that  posterity  will  find  the 
best  justificstion  of  my  condact  in  these  last  days ; 
on  that  depends  the  honor  of  my  memory.  Promise 
me  that  these  pafwrs  shall  one  day  be  known,  and 
that  yonr  friendship  will  take  care  to  avenge  my 
meuiory  by  giving  tnem  publicity. 
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From  Hoaaahnid  Words. 
A   REAL   SISTER   OF   CHARITY. 

Jane  Ball  was  scarcely  ever  known  to  be  alone, 
from  the  earliest  year  of  her  life ;  one  might  almost 
say  from  the  early  months  of  her  life,  before  she 
nad  any  years  to  reckon  ;  for,  as  soon  as  her  moth- 
er could  leave  her  to  sit  or  sprawl  on  the  floor  or 
the  threshold,  some  kitten  or  little  dog  would  come 
to  her,  or  the  birds  would  hop  about  her,  as  if  she 
somehow  belonged  to  them.  Jane  had  no  sisters ; 
and  her  only  brother  was  many  years  older  than 
herself;  so  there  were  no  children  at  home  for  her 
to  play  with ;  and  her  mother  was  too  busy  to  do 
more  than  see  that  the  child  came  to  no  harm. 
Yet  little  Jane  always  had  companions,  and  plenty 
to  do.  In  the  winter,  she  and  the  cat  kept  each 
other  warm  by  the  fireside ;  and  she  had  the  birds 
to  take  care  of.  She  watched  for  every  crumb  that 
fell  from  the  loaf,  and  pot  it  outside  the  door  for 
the  birds,  which  fed  just  the  same  whether  she  was 
1>y  or  in  the  house.  Before  she  could  well  walk 
on  the  ice,  she  used  to  go  to  the  slides,  where 
there  was  sure  to  be  some  little  creature  crying 
with  cold,  while  the  elder  boys  and  girls  were 
sliding;  and  wherever  there  was  such  a  little 
creature  crying  with  cold,  there  was  Jane  putting 
its  hands  round  her  neck,  or  covering  up  its  feet 
with  her  frock,  and  telling  it  they  would  soon  be 
warm.  On  the  bitterest  nights,  she  was  afraid 
dolly  would  be  cold,  even  in  her  arms ;  and  she 
tucked  in  the  sheet  round  the  smart  young  lady^s 
neck  before  going  to  sleep  herself.  In  spring, 
there  were  almost  always  some  young  birds  to  feed 
and  rear,  while  boys  would  go  bird-nesting,  as  boys 
do  everywhere.  The  first  strangers  who  came  to 
that  part  of  the  coast  for  sea-bathing  used  to  stare 
at  the  child  whom  they  met  walking  with  a  bird 
perched  on  her  head,  and  another  on  her  shoulder. 
If  there  was  a  crab  that  was  thrown  out  by  the 
fishermen  because  it  had  lost  a  claw,  Jane  would 
make  a  pool  for  it  in  the  sands,  and  watch  over  it 
till  she  saw  whether  it  could  shift  for  itself.  She 
was  no  favorite  with  the  shepherds  on  the  down  ; 
for  they  lost  many  a  wheatear  in  August  by  her 
letting  the  birds  out  of  their  traps.  She  was  told 
that  it  was  wrong  to  do  so,  and  she  believed  it ; 
but  still  she  never  could  see  the  bit  of  stick  and 
horsehair,  and  the  hole  in  the  turf,  without  peeping 
to  look  if  a  poor  bird  was  within ;  and  if  there  was 
one  not  strangled,  she  could  not  possibly  help  set- 
ting it  free.  She  got  many  a  scolding,  and  not  a 
few  blows,  before  she  learned  that  other  people 
who  take  wheatears  out  of  traps  leave  a  penny  or  a 
halfpenny  in  the  trap.  After  that,  every  halfpenny 
she  had  went  that  way  ;  and  when  she  had  no  more 
coppers,  she  would  leave  a  few  cherries,  or  an 
apple,  or  a  bit  of  gingerbread^-any  treasure  she 
happened  to  have  ;  and  then  she  ivas  exceedingly 
surprised  when  t!ie  trapper  knew  who  had  been 
there.  The  shepherds  treated  her  more  respectful- 
ly after  a  certain  day,  when  something  happened 
that  frightened  the  child  a  good  deal.  She  was 
sitting  on  the  down,  making  a  daisy  chain  for  her 
doirs  neck,  when  some  dogs  came  scouring  up  the 
slope.  They  were  in  pursuit  of  a  leveret ;  and  the 
leveret,  hard-pressed,  jumped  into  the  child's  lap. 
Instantly  she  covered  it  with  her  frock,  and  sprang 
to  her  feet.  The  dogs  leaped  upon  her,  and  made  an 
alarming  noise ;  and  when  the  farmer  to  whom  the 
dogs  belonged  came  up,  he  found  her  hugging  the 
leveret  close,  but  very  red  in  the  face,  and  half 
crying.    Some  shepherds  near  told  the  story  ererj- 


where ;  and  many  were  found  to  agree  that  thero 
must  be  something  strange  about  the  child,  that  a 
wild  animal  should  take  refuge  in  her  lap,  and  that 
the  dogs  should  not  pull  her  down.  When  the  bad 
weather  came  on,  and  the  winds  were  too  high  fnr 
the  downs,  there  was  always  somebody's  lame  foot 
or  aching  head  to  nurse  in  her  lap.  And  then  came 
the  shipwrecks,  when  there  were  only  too  many  wet 
and  cold,  and  hungry,  and  wretched  people  for  her 
to  try  to  warm  and  comfort. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  event  of  her  whole  child- 
hood was  the  arrival  in  the  next  town  of  a  manag- 
erie  of  wild  beasts.  When  her  father  took  her  to 
see  it,  he  was  little  aware  what  he  was  doing! 
There  was  a  young  lady,  dressed  very  grandly, 
with  a  little  wand  in  her  band,  who  went  into  the 
lion's  cage,  and  then  into  the  tiger's,  and  played 
with  the  creatures,  and  came  out  safe.  Little  Jane 
longed  to  go,  too,  but  she  did  not  venture  to  ask 
that.  She  only  asked,  and  never  ceased  for  many 
months  to  entreat,  that  she  might  be  brought  up  to 
be  a  waiter  in  a  managerie.  When  she  was  so 
laughed  at  that  she  dared  not  say  any  more  about 
it  by  day,  she  muttered  about  it  in  her  sleep.  She 
had  glorious  dreams  about  living  with  lions  and 
tigers,  and  playing  with  monkeys  and  parrots  ; 
and  she  still  hoped  that  her  parents  would  see  that 
what  another  woman  did,  she  might  do.  Before 
the  day  arrived,  however,  for  her  parents  to  reach 
her  point  of  view,  she  had  changed  her  object. 
The  neighbor  whose  bad  foot  she  had  so  oAen 
nursed,  was  obliged  to  go  at  last  to  the  county 
hospital ;  and  there  Jane  went  with  her  mother  one 
market-day.  Her  soul  was  now  really  roused. 
She  thought  no  more  of  playing  with  lions  and 
tigers,  and  wearing  embroidered  trowsers,  and 
flourishing  a  wand ;  she  wanted  to  be  a  nurse  in 
the  clean  wards  of  an  hospital.  She  asked  endless 
questions  on  the  spot  about  the  ways  ot  the  place. 
She  set  a  chair  for  one  tottering  patient ;  smoothed 
the  pillow  of  another  who  was  restless ;  watched 
how  others  took  their  physic,  and  thought  she 
should  like,  above  everything,  to  spend  her  life  in 
this  place. 

Jane  found,  however,  as  roost  of  us  do,  that, 
after  all  our  fine  visions  of  doing  grand  things,  and 
things  after  our  own  fancy,  the  business  of  our 
lives  lies  at  home.  When  she  was  sixteen — old 
enough  to  be  ashamed  of  speaking  her  wild  wishes, 
but  young  enough  to  dream  of  them  still — her 
mother  became  so  delicate,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  think  of  leaving  her;  and  before  her  mother 
died,  Ave  years  after,  a  certain  young  carpenter, 
named  Ewing,  occupied  more  of  her  thoughts  than 
either  managerie  or  hospital.  In  due  time  she 
married  Ewing;  and,  some  years  after,  her  father 
died.  Her  brother  lived  in  London.  So  her  hus- 
band and  children  made  her  home-world  ;  and  the 
rest  of  her  world  was  made  up  of  such  sick  and 
sufl^ering  neighbors  as  she  could  help. 

At  forty  years  of  age,  she  was  living  in  a  narrow 
lane  of  the  town  where  she  had  seen  the  ftianagerie. 
There  were  not  even  cheerful  houses  opposite ; 
but  high  warehouse  walls,  without  one  single 
glazed  window,  but  only  square  spaces  closed  with 
dark  shutters.  By  peeping  from  the  second-floor 
windows,  the  ridge  of  a  chalk  clifl^  might  be  seen, 
with  its  cap  of  grass,  and  a  strip  of  sky  above : 
but  otherwise,  there  was  nothing  visible  but  the 
lane.  The  eldest  boy,  now  fourteen,  worked  with  his 
father  as  a  carpenter.  The  eldest  girl  was  eleven, 
and  there  were  some  younger  ones  who,  with  the 
lodgexs,  gave  mother  and  daughter  plenty  to  do. 
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There  were  two  rooms  let  to  lodgers — single  men, 
who  would  be  out  of  the  way  all  day  at  their  work. 
The  rooms  were  never  unlet  long  together;  for 
they  were  clean,  and  the  bedding  was  good. 

When  the  railway  works  were  begun  on  that 
part  of  the  coast,  there  were  plenty  of  applicants 
for  the  Ewings'  rooms.  They  could  now  pick 
and  choose ;  and  they  chose,  as  the  tenant  of  their 
second- flour  room,  Allan  Marsh,  a  young  man 
who  came  from  the  north  of  England,  to  work 
upon  the  railway.  They  liked,  from  the  first,  his 
open,  good-humored  countenance,  full  of  health 
and  cheerfulness — to  say  nothing  of  its  being  very 
handsome — with  the  thick,  bright  hair  curling 
above  his  broad  forehead.  They  liked  his  frank 
manner,  and  his  Way  of  speaking  to  the  children, 
and  they  agreed,  after  one  interview,  that  they  had 
no  doubt  he  was  an  honest  man,  who  would  pay 
his  way  and  be  sober.  So  it  proved.  He  paid  his 
bill  on  the  first  Saturday  night ;  and  during  that 
week  and  the  next,  the  comrades  he  brought  home 
to  spend  an  hour  with  him,  or  engage  the  room 
above,  were  as  respectable  as  himself.  Allan 
made  himself  quite  at  home :  called  Mrs.  Ewing 
**  Mother ;"  played  with  the  little  ones ;  and  told 
the  elder  ones  all  about  his  way  of  life  as  a  miner 
in  the  north.  He  had  not  liked  his  way  of  life  as 
a  miner ;  and  had  come  south  on  that  account. 
Moreover,  he  hoped  his  brother  would  soon  follow 
his  example;  for  no  man  could  keep  his  health 
long  who  had  to  sleep  in  a  lodging-shop. 

'*  A  lodging-shop!"  exclaimed  Jack  Ewing. 
"What  is  that  V 

"  Something  like  a  beehive,  only  not  by  any 
means  so  sweet.    Very  far  from  it,  indeed." 

And  Allan  told  how  he  and  his  brother  used  to 
divide  the  week — the  one  going  forth  on  the  Sun- 
day night,  with  wallet  on  shoulder,  containing 
three  days'  provisions,  and  clambering  up  the 
mountain  to  the  place  of  work,  near  which  stood 
the  lodging-shop  ;  and  the  other  setting  out  in  the 
same  way  on  the  Wednesday  night.  The  work 
was  so  hard,  that  no  man  undertook  more  than  half 
a  week  of  it ;  and  it  was  this  which  saved  many 
lives ;  for  no  man  could  long  survive  sleeping  seven 
nights  in  a  week  in  a  lodging-shop.  The  brothers 
usually  met  at  a  certain  spot  in  the  ascent,  and  sat 
down  for  half-an-hour's  talk ;  and  very  pleasant 
those  talks  were ;  but  Allan  had  sent  a  message  to 
his  brother,  that  they  could  here,  in  the  south, 
work  together  for  six  days  in  the  week,  and  have 
every  evening  for  talk,  and  seven  nights  of  such 
sleep  as  could  never  be  had  in  a  lodging-shop. 

*'  But  what  is  a  lodging-shop  V  asked  Jack 
again. 

**  It  is  a  great  house  of  two  stories,  with  no 
opening  at  the  back  or  sides,  except  the  chimney 
of  the  fireplace  below,  and  only  two  windows  in 
each  floor,  on  the  fourth  side ;  so  that  there  is  not 
air  enough  for  so  many  people  to  breathe.  Pah !  I 
seem  to  smell  the  bad  air  now." 

"  How  many  people?" 

'*  Sometimes  above  a  hundred.  There  were  the 
beds,  row  above  row,  up  to  the  ceiling  ;  the  upper 
rows  on  posts,  with  ladders  to  get  up  to  them ; 
and  sometimes  three  of  us  in  a  bed,  with  a  fourth 
sleeping  across  the  foot." 

"I  should  never  have  slept  in  such  a  way  as 
that." 

"  You  must,  if  you  wanted  to  sleep  at  all. 
There  was  no  other  place  to  sleep  in,  up  that 
mountain." 

"fiut  did  you  sleep  1* 


"  Not  much.  Among  so  many,  there  were  al- 
ways some  that  had  coughs ;  and  they  disturbed 
the  rest.  Then  some  came  in  late — up  to  midnight, 
and  they  were  cooking  their  suppers,  frying  their 
bacon  at  the  fire  below ;  and  the  smell  came  up 
among  the  bad  breath.  I  used  to  think  the  night 
seemed  as  long  as  a  week.  We  got  up  more  tired 
than  we  went  to  bed." 

"  Could  not  you  go  somewhere  else?" 

"  No  ;  the  nearest  public-house  was  seven  miles 
ofiT.  And  if  we  had  made  any  difficulty,  we  should 
have  been  discharged.  It  was  only  for  three  nights 
out  of  seven ;  but  that  has  killed  off  many  good 
fellows  who  ought  to  be  living  now.  Ii  shall  not 
be  so  with  my  brother.  I  will  find  somebody  to 
write  him  a  letter  from  me,  begging  him  to  come 
and  work  on  the  railway,  and  lodge  here,  where  he 
can  breathe  free,  and  not  lose  his  precious  strength 
from  bad  air." 

Before  any  answer  arrived  to  message  or  letter, 
a  dreadful  change  had  come  over  Allan's  state  and 
prospects.  He  went  out*  merrily  to  his  work,  one 
morning,  when  he  had  been  about  three  weeks  at 
the  Ewings' ;  little  dreaming  that  he  should  never 
go  fi)rth  to  work  more.  As  he  passed  through  the 
passage,  he  bade  the  children  be  good  at  school. 
When  he  got  to  the  door,  he  saw  the  pretty,  bright- 
haired  little  Betsy  Huh,  three  years  old,  peeping 
at  him,  and  begging  play  from  an  opposite  en- 
trance ;  and  he  stopped  a  minute  to  give  the  child 
a  toss,  and  pretend  to  run  afler  her ;  and  this  was 
the  last  time  he  was  seen  on  his  feet.  While  at 
work  that  day,  he  set  his  foot  on  a  round  lump  of 
chalk,  which  began  to  roll ;  and,  before  he  could 
recover  himself,  he  was  carried  over  the  verge  of 
the  cliff,  and  fell  to  a  great  depth. 

When  taken  up,  he  said  he  was  a  dead  man ; 
and  those  who  climbed  to  the  slope  where  he  lay 
told  the  people  who  began  to  gather  below  that  his 
back  was  broken.  A  hurdle  was  brought,  and  he 
was  carried  down  along  the  beach,  as  gently  as 
possible,  but  groaning  so  as  to  sicken  the  hearts  of 
those  who  heard  him.  They  were  going  to  take 
him  to  the  nearest  public-house;  but  now  he 
showed  that  he  was  sensible.  He  begged  them 
not  to  stop  anywhere,  but  carry  him  to  **  Mother's." 
He  tried  hard  to  stop  groaning ;  that  they  might 
not  be  disheartened  at  the  way  they  had  to  go. 

"  Mother"  was  at  home,  busy  baking,  while 
little  Jane  took  care  of  the  children.  In  a  moment 
Mrs.  Ewing  comprehended  the  case.  She  wiped 
the  flour  from  her  hands,  handed  a  pair  of  large 
scissors  to  the  bearers,  and  bade  them  cut  off  poor 
Allan's  clothes,  as  easily  as  they  could,  while  she 
put  clean  sheets  upon  his  bed.  The  doctors  had 
already  been  sent  for.  One  or  two  prudent  neigh- 
bors asked  her,  in  a  whisper,  who  would  pay  ex- 
penses; to  which  she  replied,  that  she  would  see 
about  that  afterwards.  It  was  terrible  work  mov- 
ing him  from  the  hurdle  upon  the  bed,  after  the 
difficult  business  of  getting  him  up  the  narrow 
stairs.  She  did  not  shrink  from  the  sight,  though 
she  perceived,  at  once,  that  the  knees  and  the  toes 
were  dislocated.  The  sufferer  did  not  seem  aware 
of  this ;  his  complaint  being  of  his  back.  The 
surgeons  presently  arrived.  They  could  not,  at 
present,  be  sure  about  the  extent  of  the  injury  to 
the  spine ;  but  they  thought  it  would  be  soon  fatal ; 
and  they  declined  attempting  anything  with  the 
limbs  meanwhile. 

Next  came  the  husband  and  son — ^home  to  din- 
ner. Ewing  was  much  disturbed  that  the  poor 
fellow  had  been  brought  here.    What  could  thej 
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do  with  him?  It  was  not  so  much  further  to  the 
workhouse ;  and  he  ought  to  have  been  taken  there. 
The  expenses  would  be  very  j^eat ;  and  who  was 
to  pay?  And  how  was  the  house  to  go  on,  with 
the  poor  fellow  groaning^  there,  night  and  day? 
The  wife  answered  little  in  words,  beyond  plead^ 
ing  that  Allan  had  begged  to  be  brought  hither. 
She  had  no  doubt  she  could  manage  to  nurse  him. 
His  brother  might  be  expected  any  time  now ;  and 
with  him  they  might  arrange  about  the  future.  To 
satisfy  Mr.  Swing's  mind,  the  clergyman,  who 
came  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  accident,  wrote  to 
Allan's  family.  Alas !  no  comfort  was  sent  back 
in  answer.  When  Mr.  Franklin's  letter  arrived, 
the  family  were  already  in  deep  affliction.  Allan's 
brother  had  been  killed  by  the  caving  in  of  the 
mine  where  he  was  at  work.  Who  should  tell 
Allan  this  piece  of  news?  Mr.  Franklin  would 
have  done  it;  but  '*  Mother"  was  not  afraid  to  do 
it ;  and  some  favorable  opportunity  might  present 
itself,  in  the  course  of  her  daily  and  nightly  watch. 
She  did  find  an  opportuhity ;  and,  whether  it  was 
her  method  of  doing  it,  or  her  steady  temper  of 
acquiescence  in  all  events  communicating  itself  to 
him,  or  whether  his  own  fearful  pain  of  body  ren- 
dered him  less  sensible  to  other  kmds  of  suffering, 
Allan  bore  the  tidings  better  than  could  have  been 
hoped.  When  he  spoke  of  his  brother,  it  was  of 
his  being  out  of  his  pain  ;  the  greatest  eood,  per- 
haps, that,  at  that  time,  poor  Allan  could  conceive 
of. 

Night  and  day  did  "  Mother"  nurse  the  groan- 
ing stranger  thus  thrown  upon  her  charity.  For 
many  months  Allan  scarcely  slept;  for  there  was 
no  complete  intermission  of  his  pain*  How  she 
did  it,  nobody  could  understand.  The  mere  wash- 
ing of  the  linen  would  have  been  work  enough  for 
some  women ;  for  the  sheets  and  shirts  required 
Tery  frequent  changing,  while  the  treatment  of  the 
case  was  going  on.  The  doctors  said  that  no  sick- 
room they  ever  entered  was  in  better  condition. 
Her  husband,  though  discontented  and  anxious, 
oould  not  say  that  he  was  neglected,  nor  the  chil- 
dren either.  Mrs.  Ewing  only  said  that  Jane  was 
growing  up  to  be  a  nice  little  help ;  and  that  it  was 
good  for  the  boys  to  have  to  help  too.  And  they 
really  were  good  little  boys  ;  quiet,  and  willing  to 
give  up  their  play,  and  lend  a  hand  in  any  way 
they  could.  As  fur  the  expenses,  it  was  some 
time  before  any  money  could  be  obtained  from  any 
quarter ;  but  at  last,  Allan's  claim  was  so  pressed 
upon  the  railway  company  by  Mr.  Frankhn,  that 
the^  decreed  an  allowance  of  ten  shillings  a  week. 
This  was,  perhaps,  as  much  as  they  could  be  ex- 
pected to  give;  but  it  was  very  far  from  being 
repayment  even  of  Allan's  expenses,  without  con- 
sidering the  nursing.  The  one  article  of  clean 
linen  would  have  used  up  the  half  of  it,  in  any 
other  house. 

At  the  end  of  six  months,  when  the  spring  was 
coming  on,  Allan  declared  himself  no  better ;  and 
his  groaning  was  almost  as  terrible  to  hear  as  at 
first.  But  the  doctors  assured  the  Ewings  and  Mr. 
Franklin,  that  the  pain  was  very  much  lessened ; 
and  that  it  would  lessen  still  more,  till  the  lower 
half  of  the  body  would  be  wholly  insensible.  Poor 
Allan  was  quite  sincere  in  believing  that  he  suffered 
•8  much  as  ever.  It  was  a*  case  in  which  such  a 
mistake  oAen  occurs — when  a  habit  of  groaning — 
a  mood  of  fixed  misery — keeps  up,  in  a  degree,  the 
original  sensations.  If  Allan  could  think  himself 
easier,  he  would  find  he  was  so.  *<  Mother"  had 
fbr  some  time  suspected  this ;  suspected  that  this 


was  the  turning-point  when  the  pain  of  body  was 
becoming  disease  of  mind.  Not  for  one  moment 
did  she  Uiink  of  relieving  herself  of  a  burden  now 
clearly  shown  to  be  hopeless.  If  Allan  was  neither 
to  recover  nor  die — if  he  was  to  lie  there  year  after 
year,  she  must  lay  her  plans  for  a  continuance ; 
she  must  enter  upon  a  higher  kind  of  nursing  than 
he  had  yet  needed.  She  must  minister  to  his  mind, 
even  more  carefully  than  to  his  body. 

She  led  him  to  observe,  as  from  his  own  sensa- 
tions, the  total  paralysis  of  his  legs  and  the  lower 
part  of  his  body ;  and  when  he  said  he  feared  he 
should  never  again  leave  his  bed,  she  did  not  con- 
tradict him,  but  spoke  cheerfully  of  it  as  the  condi- 
tion of  his  life.  The  tears  streamed  down  the  poor 
fellow's  face,  and  she  had  much  ado  to  restrain  her 
own  when  he  sobbed  out,  **  O !  mother,  shall  I 
never  see  the  sun  again?"  Then,  he  bad  fits  of 
thirst  for  the  wind  on  the  cliffs.  If  he  could  feel 
the  breeze  upon  his  face  on  the  clifils,  he  thought 
he  could  rest  and  be  happy.  But  this  was  what 
he  could  not  have ;  for,  as  has  been  said,  it  was 
only  by  peeping  up  from  the  window,  that  the 
ridge  of  the  clifif  and  a  strip  of  sky  could  be  seen. 
She  did  not  rebuke  him,  and  preach  to  him,  and  go 
into  the  sunshine,  and  leave  him  to  cry  in  bed-- 
with  feeble  nerves,  and  no  change  of  objects.  She 
turned  over  in  her  mind  what  could  be  done  to 
amuse  him,  and  occupy  his  faculties.  She  did 
speak  of  resignation,  and  in  a  way  which  made 
him  devour  her  words ;  but  it  was  while  putting 
herself  in  his  place,  and  resigning  herself  to  his 
circumstances.  She  liked  the  breeze  upon  the 
heights,  but  every  spare  half-hour  was  given  to 
Allan ;  and  every  little  indulgence  that  ofifered 
itself  to  her  was,  somehow,  changed  into  some 
comfort  for  him.  By  the  time  the  crocuses  should 
blow,  there  was  a  little  green  balcony  put  up  before 
the  window.  That  was  Jack*s  handiwork ;  and, 
afler  one  of  Mr.  Franklin's  visits,  somebody  sent 
two  hyacinths  and  three  tulips,  soon  to  come  into 
blow.  One  day  **  Mother"  laughed,  and  said  she 
had  brought  a  lady  to  visit  him  ;  and  the  bright- 
haired  little  Betsy  Holt  peeped  slyly  from  behind 
her  apron.  Everybody  grew  free  where  "  Mother" 
was ;  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  Betsy  was  on  the  bed, 
with  her  arm  round  Allan's  neck,  laughing  and 
prattling  till  she  was  tired  ;  and  then  she  went  to 
sleep  upon  his  arm.  Af\er  that,  little  Betsy's  tiny 
footstep  was  heard  often  upon  the  stairs,  toiling  up 
a  stair  at  a  time,  and  many  a  laugh  came  from 
Allan's  room  when  the  child  was  there. 

Little  Miss  Betsy  was  too  young  and  too  precious 
to  be  allowed  to  cross  the  lane  alone.  When  there 
was  nobody  to  bring  her,  she  would  go  to  one  of  the 
great  warehouse  windows  opposite,  and,  if  Allan's 
window  was  open,  she  would  call  to  him  till  he 
raised  himself  in  bed  by  the  cord  that  hung  from 
the  ceiling,  and  gave  her  the  nod  she  wanted. 
Allan  was  not  her  only  attraction  in  that  room. 
Allan  had  pretty  birds — such  pretty  birds,  that 
Betsy  liked  them  better  than  any  she  saw  on  the 
downs.  There  was  a  family  of  canaries.  "  Moth- 
er" knew  where  she  could  nave  a  pair  of  canaries, 
if  only  she  had  a  cage.  This  cage  was  Allan's 
first  piece  of  real  work  ;  and  it  occupied  his  mind 
for  many  days.  It  was  to  be  a  large  cage,  fit  for 
building  in,  and  rearing  a  brood.  Then,  it  was 
necessary  to  know  what  were  the  materials  for 
building,  and  how  the  brood  should  be  reared.  ,Mr. 
Franklin  was  inquired  of;  and  then  Allan  felt  what 
a  comfort  it  would  be  if  he  could  read  for  himself 
what  he  wanted  to  know.    He  could  read  a  little. 
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bat  it  was  irksomd — ^almost  imposBible  to  him— to 
make  out  the  meaning  of  anything  in  print.  The 
children  and  he  came  to  an  agreement  that  they 
should  help  him  to  what  they  learned  at  school. 
They  did  their  part  as  well  as  they  could ;  but  Al- 
lan was  too  quick  and  clever  for  them ;  and,  in  a 
little  while,  Mr.  Franklin  himself  was  so  good  as 
to  take  up  the  task.  He  came  for  an  hour  every 
Sunday ;  and  a  few  minutes  two  or  three  times  in 
the  week  besides,  set  Allan  forward  so  well,  that 
he  could  read  for  his  own  pleasure  and  other  peo- 
ple's. Mr.  Franklin  brought  him  merry  and  enter- 
taining, as  well  as  grave  books ;  and  on  the  sum- 
mer evenings,  two  years  after  his  accident,  Allan 
might  be  seen  propped  up  in  bed,  his  face  as  health- 
ful, and  his  hair  as  curly  as  ever,  and  his  broad  hands, 
apparently  as  fit  as  ever  for  work — and  often  with 
a  merry  smile  upon  his  countenance,  reading  to 
"  Mother,"  as  she  darned  stockings ;  and  Ewing, 
smoking  his  pipe  out  of  the  window,  and  the  children 
leaning  round  the  bed.  There  were  times,  however, 
when  the  poor  fellow  could  do  nothing  but  cry  ;  and 
then  reading  was  out  of  the  question ;  for  no  one 
oould  read  fluently  but  himself.  At  such  times  the 
best  resource  was  to  ask  him  to  do  something  for 
"  Mother  ;'*  to  mend  a  wire  sieve,  or  a  child's  cart,  or 
even  to  sew.  He  learned  to  sew  neatly  enough  to 
hem  house  linen,  and  do  the  least  difficult  parts  of  the 
boys'  week-day  shirts.  He  might  even  be  seen  un- 
ripping a  gown.  He  declined  learning  to  darn  stock- 
ings, lest,  as  he  said,  laughing,  all  the  old  wives  in  the 
neighborhood  should  keep  him  at  work,  and  leave 
him  no  time  for  other  things.  Basket-making  was 
one  of  his  arts ;  and  when  anybody  brought  him 
prints,  or  other  pictures,  he  framed  them ;  so  that  in 
time  his  room  was  hung  all  round  with  them ;  and  it 
was  a  pretty  task  to  teach  little  Betsy  what  they 
were  about.  There  was  something,  however,  that 
she  liked  better— quite  as  well  as  the  canaries — and 
that  was  a  skylark,  with  a  piece  of  fresh  turf  from 
the  down,  at  the  bottom  of  the  cage.  Not  a  day 
had  Allan  ever  to  wait  for  materials  for  any  of  these 
works  which  took  his  fancy.  He  always  asked 
'  Mother,"  and  she,  the  hardest-worked  of  women, 
always  contrived  to  procure  for  him  what  be  wanted. 
She  looked  upon  it  as  giving  him  his  medicine — as 
being  an  indispensable  part  of  the  duty  towards  him 
which  she  had  undertaken. 

A  feeling  of  self-reproach  arises  in  detailing  these 
luxuries  of  the  sick-room,  though  it  is  true  that 
they  were  all  there.  It  is  easy  to  present  this  gay 
side  of  the  picture,  so  readily  apprehended  and  rel- 
ished by  the  imagination,  and  enjoyed  by  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  healthy  and  the  happy ;  while  it  is  to- 
tally impossible  to  convey  any  sense  of  the  suflfering 
which  often  prevented  the  enjoyment  of  such  pleas- 
ures by  him  for  whom  they  were  provided.  The 
healthy  and  the  happy  cannot  know,  cannot  con- 
ceive, how  unavailing  they  often  were  to  the  suf- 
ferer, whose  whole  capacity  for  pleasure  was  oveiv 
borne  by  the  pressure  of  sickness  and  confinement. 
To  the  inexperienced,  it  sometimes  seems  as  if  it 
must  be  a  pleasant  thing  to  be  ill,  when  everybody 
is  kind  and  helpful,  when  the  whole  day  is  holiday, 
the  bed  comfortable,  the  delicate  meals  luxurious, 
the  room  full  of  flowers,  and  pictures,  and  pleasant 
books.  But  the  inexpressible,  incommunicable 
misery  of  the  nerves,  the  total  depression  of  the 
spirits,  the  terrors  about  anything  or  nothing,  the 
haunting  ideas,  the  wretched  sensations,  are  Siings 
all  unknown  to  the  inexperienced,  unless  he  have 
a  power  of  sympathy  which  is  as  rare  as  it  is  beaa- 
timl.    A  child  who  had  this  power  of  sympathy 


was  once  seen  to  look  mve  while  his  brother  wm 
admiringly  surveying  the  luxuries  of  a  sick  room ; 
and  then  he  answered,  with  a  sigh  from  the  bottom 
of  his  little  heart,  *'  Ah  !  but  the  unhealthioeas ! 
That  spoils  everything ;"  and  the  melancholy  of 
his  tone  carried  solace  to  the  heart  of  the  patient. 
Such  a  power  of  sympathy  it  was  that  made 
*'  Mother' '  the  best  of  nurses.  She  knew  that  these 
luxuries  were  all  very  well  for  the  gayer  hours, 
but  were  of  no  avail  for  the  sadder.  In  those  darker 
hours,  she  found  time  to  sit  on  the  edge  of  Allan's 
bed  and  let  him  hold  her  gown,  and  look  in  hec 
face,  and  speak  of  his  strange  fears  and  miseries, 
till  she  could  lead  him  away  to  happier  thoughts. 
Or  she  roused  him  by  consultation  about  the  troubles 
of  some  neighbor,  or  by  news  of  some  good  fortune 
happening  to  somebody.  It  was  at  those  times  that 
she  felt  most  the  want  of  education  in  herself  and 
him.  She  knew  enough  to  be'  aware  how  many 
more  sources  of  interest  would  have  been  open  to 
him,  if  both  had  known  more  of  the  structure  of 
the  universe,  and  of  the  wonders  of  science,  and  of 
the  history  and  present  interests  of  men.  She  was 
aware  how  much  less  oppressive  the  narrowness  of 
his  prison  would  have  been,  if  his  mind  could  have 
gone  abroad,  on  the  wings  of  knowledge,  through 
the  great  world,  and  the  vast  and  varied  scene  of 
human  life ;  and  she  was  deeply  humble  about  what 
she  could  do  for  him,  because  it  was  not  more. 

Such  experience  as  she  had  was  carefully  re- 
viewed in  his  service,  and  used  to  plead  his  cause. 
Her  husband,  who  had  never  been  ill  in  his  life, 
was  sometimes  vexed  that  *'  so  much  fuss"  was 
made  about  Allan's  pleasures.  She  reminded  her 
husband  that  when  people  have  a  terrible  care  on 
their  minds,  the  worst  time  of  day  is  the  waking 
in  the  morning.  Then  everything  looks  black, 
and  fearful,  and  wretched ;  but,  when  one  has 
splashed  one's  self  with  cold  water,  and  gone  out 
into  the  morning  air,  everything  looks  so  differently, 
that  one  can  hardly  believe  one  was  so  miserable 
an  hour  before.  Now,  this  mood  of  misery  was 
exactly  what  Allan  could  not  escape  from.  There 
was  no  rising  from  bed,  no  going  into  the  open  air 
for  him ;  no  refreshing  of  the  frame,  no  change  of 
ideas  for  him ;  but  the  continuing  of  weary  sensa* 
tions  and  dreary  thoughts,  from  day  to  day,  and 
from  month  to  month.  Her  husband  said  slight- 
ingly, that  this  was  all  very  fine  talk— but  it  made 
its  impression  on  him,  as  she  soon  found.  When 
Allan  wanted  anything  in  the  night,  he  knocked  on 
the  floor  with  a  stick.  One  night,  at  a  time* when 
she  had  daily  to  prepare  breakfast  at  five  o*clock, 
for  her  husband  and  son,  she  had  gone  to  bed  at 
some  time  past  midnight,  so  weary,  that  she  slept 
through  two  of  Allan's  knocks.  Her  husband  woke 
her,  and  asked  her  how  she  could  let  the  poor  lel^ 
low  keep  knocking  without  going  to  him.  She 
sprang  up  in  great  delight  at  such  a  proof  of  sym- 
pathy from  her  husband. 

A  time  of  adversity  for  the  family  was  now  at 
hand.  Ewing  hurt  his  arm  at  his  work,  and  was 
obliged  to  be  idle  for  four  months.  The  mainten- 
ance of  the  family  now  depended  on  "  Mother,'* 
with  such  help  as  Jack  could  give.  Mis.  Ewing 
took  in  more  washing,  having  lately  procured  a 
manj^le.  Still,  her  great  anxiety  was  that  poor 
Allan  should  not  suffer — should  not  even  perceive 
any  change  in  the  affiiirs  of  the  household.  Her 
husband  could  spend  more  time  with  him,  now  that 
she  had  less  to  spare.  This  was  not  the  same  thing 
to  Allan ;  and,  try  as  he  would,  he  could  not  help 
showing  it.    He  could  not  help  listening  for  her 
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■tep  on  the  staiiB ;  aad  he  did  not  know  how  his 
&oe  lighted  up  when  she  entered  the  room.  He 
eould  not  help  telling  Mr.  Franklin  that  he  **  loved 
to  bear  her  talk."  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  news 
eame  of  the  death  of  her  brother  in  London.  The 
event  was  sudden ;  and  she  wept  bitterly.  The 
more  she  tried  to  restrain  her  tears,  for  Allan's 
sake — he  being  then  in  one  of  his  seasons  of  de- 
pression and  alarm — the  more  the  tears  would  come ; 
and,  as  soon  as  she  had  regained  her  composure, 
some  ladies,  who  had  heard  of  Allan's  case  from 
Mr.  Franklin,  called  to  see  him.  **  Mother's" 
countenance  lighted  up  at  the  sight  of  *'  more 
fhends  for  poor  Allan."  She  washed  her  face, 
and  hoped  she  had  got  rid  of  all  signs  of  grief,  when 
she  led  the  way  into  his  room  with  a  smile  and 
cheerful  talk.  But,  just  as  if  no  strangers  had  been 
present,  Allan  looked  wistfully  in  her  face,  and 
whispered,  *'  What  is  the  matter,  *  Mother  ?' "  She 
at  once  told  him ;  speaking  of  her  loss,  not  as  a 
misfortune,  but  with  such  sense  and  religious  cheer- 
fulness as  did  him  more  good  than  any  concealment 
or  cant  could  have  done.  It  happened  to  be  a  Sat- 
urday afternoon  ;  and  Ewing,  coming  in,  apologized 
to  the  ladies  for  the  staircase  being  dirty.  There 
was  some  vexation  in  his  tone  when  he  said  it  was 
always  so  on  Saturdays — ^after  rain  especially — ^for 
the  school-fellows  of  his  children  always  came, 
more  or  fewer  of  them,  to  visit  Allan ;  and  their 
feet  made  a  sad  mess.  His  wife  said,  with  a  smile, 
that  perhaps  the  ladies  would  come  some  Sunday ; 
and  then  they  would  see  how  clean  the  stairs  could 
be.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  Allan,  and  a  good  thing 
for  the  children,  that  they  should  meet ;  and  it  was 
only  cleaning  the  stairs  at  night,  instead  of  in  the 
morning.  Everybody's  stairs  were  cleaned  on  Sat- 
urdays ;  it  was  only  doing  it  at  night. 

Even  at  this  time,  her  charities  were  not  confined 
to  Allan.  While  she  was  spreading  clothes  on  the 
beach,  and  giving  the  little  ones  charge  to  watch 
them,  she  observed  a  ragged  old  man,  pinched, 
feeble,  and  very  dirty.  He  had  slept  four  nights 
under  a  boat,  without  having  taken  his  clothes  off. 
She  invited  him  home,  that  she  might  wash  his 
shirt ;  gave  him  warm  water  to  wash  himself;  made 
up  a  bed  for  him  by  the  kitchen  fire ;  and  sat  up  to 
wash,  iron,  and  mend  his  clothes,  when  everybody 
«]8e  was  asleep.  By  this  time,  any  one  would  have 
•taken  her  to  be  ten  years  older  than  she  was — so 
worn  and  haggard  was  her  face,  from  fatigue  and 
insufficient  sleep ;  but  it  was  beautiful  in  Uie  eyes 
of  all 'good  people,  from  the  expression  it  bore  of  a 
bright  and  serene  spirit. 

She  had  yet  more  to  endure,  however.  Allan 
was  now,  from  his  bodily  state,  very  far  from  being 
bright  or  serene.  Some  of  his  pains  returned ,  from 
time  to  time  ;  and  his  nervous  terrors  seized  him 
more  frequently.  Some  change  seemed  most  desi- 
rable ;  and  while  '^  Mother"  was  considering  what 
novelty  she  could  invent,  his  old  thirst  for  the  sight 
of  the  face  of  nature  revived.  He  wept  grievously 
for  a  sight  of  the  sky  and  the  grass,  and  he  dreamed 
of  them,  as  a  starving  wretch  dreams  of  delicious 
food.  One  day,  when  Ewing  was  out,  (and  if  he 
had  been  at  home,  the  state  of  his  arm  would  have 
prevented  his  helping,)  Allan's  desire  became  un- 
controllable. As  has  been  said,  a  strip  of  sky  and 
a  ridge  of  cliff  could  be  seen  from  the  windaw-sill. 
It  was  rashly  resolved  to  try  whether  Allan  could 
not  be  got  to  the  window.  The  distance  was  really 
ao  very  small  from  the  bed,  and  his  arms  were  strong, 
and  would  support  him  on  the  sill.  '*  O,  Mother,  let 
me  try!"  he  piteously  cried.    Somehow  or  other 


they  managed  it.  It  was  rery  wrong,  as  she  said 
afterwards,  but  she  really  could  not  deny  him ;  it 
was  very  wrong,  because  Allan  did  not  know  what 
he  asked.  Indeed  he  did  not,  either  for  himself  or 
for  her.  As  for  himself,  he  could  not  have  believed 
that  grass  could  look  so  green,  or  sky  so  blue. 
His  heart  felt  as  if  it  would  burst ;  and  just  at  the 
moment  he  saw  a  man  walking  on  the  ridge — swing- 
ing along  with  vigorous  strides,  and  his  head  turned 
towards  the  sea.  A  vision  of  white  gliding  sails, 
of  glittering  waters,  of  floating  seagulls  came  up 
before  the  sufferer's  mind  at  the  same  moment,  with 
the  recollection  of  what  it  was  to  stand  with  ease, 
and  walk  with  vigor.  If  any  one  wonders  that  this 
was  too  much  for  the  stout  heart  of  a  man,  let  him 
be  sure  that  he  knows  nothing  of  what  it  is  to  lie 
in  bed  in  one  room  for  years  together.  Allan's  wild 
cry  wrung  ^'  Mother's"  heart.  It  brought  in  neigh* 
bors.  It  made  little  Betsy  look  out  from  the  op- 
posite warehouse,  with  grave  concern.  Allan  was 
soon  in  bed  again  ;  but  his  hysterical  weeping  did 
not  cease  all  that  day,  nor  all  that  night ;  and 
'^  Mother"  was  not  there  to  comfort  him.  She  was 
in  bed — prematurely  confined,  and  in  great  danger. 

Now  was  the  time  for  all  friends  to  help  the  fami- 
ly. Now  was  the  time  when  Mr.  Franklin  called 
almost  daily,  and  sent  kind  ladies,  **  new  friends 
for  Allan,"  as  **  Mother,"  exultingly  exclaimed  ; 
whereas,  the  ladies  came  for  her  sake,  even  more 
than  his  ;  but  the  last  person  she  ever  thought  of 
was  herself.  Now  was  the  time  when  little  Betsy 
was  oftener  missed  from  home,  and  found  on  the 
bed,  getting  **  her  dear  old  Allan"  to  help  her  to 
dress  her  doll.  Now  was  the  time  for  the  children 
to  show  what  their  rearing  had  been.  Jack  toiled 
abroad,  and  Jane  at  home,  doing  an  incredible  quan- 
tity of  work.  The  air  in  Allan's  room  was  as  pure, 
and  his  sheets  as  white,  as  ever  ;  and  the  younger 
children  waited  on  him,  fed  his  birds,  watered  his 
plants,  and  reported  to  their  mother  that  he  wanted 
for  nothing.  Many  times  a  day  he  sent  her  that 
message  himself;  but  0!  he  wanted  something — 
he  wanted  to  see  her  again ;  he  wanted  *"*  to  hear  her 
ulk,"  as  he  earnestly  told  Mr.  Franklin,  who  was 
not  jealous  of*  Mother's"  being  the  sufferer's  best 
minister. 

Things  came  round  again  in  time.  Ewing  got 
to  work  again  ;  **  Mother"  recovered  at  last ;  and 
more  clothes  were  spread  on  the  beach,  and  the 
mangle  was  heard  at  work.  Allan  returned  to  his 
usual  state ;  and  then  said  that,  but  for  the  injury 
to  '*  Mother,"  he  could  not  be  sorry  that  he  had 
seen  the  grass  and  the  sky.  But  he  never  said  a 
word  about  trying  again  ;  and  he  had  indeed  seen 
the  last  of  the  world  without.  The  incident  seemed 
to  have  done  him  good.  He  had  always  been 
patient  and  resigned,  his  nurse  declared  ;  but  now 
was  more  grateful,  and  sensible  of  his  blessings.  He 
asked  visitors  whether  his  room  was  not  wonderfully 
fresh — as  fresh  as  any  nobleman *s  room  ;  and  he 
told  more  people  than  ever  about  the  lodging-shops 
where  he  and  his  poor  brother  used  to  sleep.  He 
was  thankful  that  his  poor  brother  had  been  killed 
outright ;  for,  if  he  had  been  merely  hurt,  and  had 
been  laid  up  in  a  lodging-shop,  (owing  to  its  being 
twelve  miles  from  home,)  he  would  have  died  by 
inches  of  bad  air  and  misery. 

Allan's  time  came  for  dying  by  inches  ;  but  he 
never  complained  of  his  lot,  though  his  sufferings 
were,  at  times,  too  severe  to  be  borne  in  silence. 
When  he  had  been  confined  to  his  bed  between  five 
and  six  years,  the  pains  from  the  spine,  and  from 
other  internal  injuries,  came  on  again,  and  at  times 
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be  looked  like  a  dying  man.  His  mind  was  awake 
and  observant,  however — almost  as  much  as  in  bis 
best  days.  He  noticed  that  the  mangle  stood  still ; 
and  he  asked  why.  There  was  no  concealing  from 
bim  that  '*  Mother"  had  given  up  the  chief  part  of 
the  washing  on  his  account.  He  remonstrated 
strongly  against  this,  and  urged  that,  for  the 
chi1dren*s  sake,  the  parents^  occupations  should 
proceed.  He  wished,  as  he  told  Mr.  Franklin,  that 
be  had  a  thousand  pounds  to  leave,  and  his  nurse 
should  have  every  shilling  of  it ;  but  as  he  had 
nothing  to  leave  but  his  blessing,  he  must  see  that 
the  children  suffered  no  more  than  was  necessary 
on  his  account.  He  wished  that  they  should  have 
nothing  to  complain  of  when  be  was  gone. 
This  showed  that  he  thought  his  death  was  near ; 
and  he  told  ^*  Mother*'  so.  He  said  he  knew  she 
would  grieve,  and  the  more — not  the  less — be- 
cause he  had  been  such  a  trouble  to  her.  But  she 
must  remember  be  would  be  much  better  oflf— at 
least  that  was  what  he  expected — though  she  had 
done  everything  thatYnortal  could  do  to  make  him 
comfortable.  He  was  evidently  anxious  to  speak 
privately  to  the  visitors  who  were  still  admitted, 
when  he  was  sufficiently  at  ease  to  see  them.  The 
poor  neighbors  came  on  Sundays  and  in  the  even- 
ings ;  and  the  ladies  at  other  times ;  and  he  bad 
the  same  thing  to  say  to  them  all — that  be  hoped 
they  would,  if  they  cared  for  him,  keep  on  the 
watch  to  serve  "  Mother."  For  his  sake,  they 
must  never  let  her  go  without  help,  if  she  needed 
it.  If  he  should  be  where  he  could  know  of  such 
things,  he  should  be  grateful  for  every  good  act 
done  to  her. 

By  degrees,  the  broad,  cheerful  face  became 
ghastly ;  the  curling  brown  hair  was  limp ;  the 
veins  were  shrivelled  on  the  forehead ;  but  the  most 
noticeable  thing  of  all  was  that  he  would  not  let 
**  Mother"  leave  him.     He  clutched  hold  of  her 

gown,  and  held  it,  even  in  his  snatches  of  sleep, 
[is  not  perceiving  that  she  never  slept,  struck 
those  who  knew  him  best  as  a  sure  sign  that  he 
was  dying,  losing  the  sense  of  the  lapse  of  time  and 
seasons,  as  dying  persons  often  do.  It  was  sad 
work  enough,  until  a  kind  lady,  who  called,  and 
saw  at  a  glance  how  matters  stood,  sent  in  an  active 
helpful  woman,  who  took  charge  of  the  bouse  and 
the  children,  and  enabled  **  Mother"  to  tell  Allan 
that  she  need  not  now  leave  him,  night  or  day. 
This  went  on  for  four  days,  during  which  his  band 
scarcely  left  hold  of  her  dress.  On  the  fifth  morn- 
ing, he  looked  much  as  he  had  done  for  some  days ; 
and  '*  Muther"  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  bed,  sewing. 
Happening  to  look  at  the  hand  which  had  clutched 
her  gown,  she  saw  that  the  fingers  were  relaxed. 
Laying  her  hand  on  his,  she  found  it  growing  cold. 
His  eyes  were  half-shut,  and  she  could  not  see  that 
be  breathed.     He  was  indeed  gone. 

Ewing  and  Jack  made  him  a  coffin,  which  cost 
them  three  pounds,  before  they  knew  whether  the 
Railway  Company  would  repay  them.     The  Com- 

Eany  paid  two  pounds  ten  shillings  some  time  after 
e  was  laid  in  the  ground.  *'  Mother"  paid  all  the 
rest  of  the  funeral  expenses  out  of  her  own  earn- 
ings. Mr.  Franklin  ordered  a  headstone  for  the 
grave,  on  which  the  story  of  poor  Allan's  trials  is 
told  briefly — principally  by  the  significant  method 
of  dates.  In  doing  this,  Mr.  Franklin  was  not 
unmindful  of  Allan's  latest  requests ;  of  the  test 
which  he  proposed  of  the  regard  of  neighbors  for 
bim.  Through  the  clergyman's  exertions,  **  Moth- 
er" is  now  in  the  place  for  which  she  was  destined 
by  nature,  and  prepared  by  lifelong  habit.     She  is 


Matron  of  an  Institution  for  Sick  Seamen,  where 
she  will  continue  to  be  '*  Mother"  to  a  successioa 
of  sufferers,  to  the  end  of  her  days.  Mr.  Franklia 
is  of  opinion  that  she  did  much  more  for  Allan  than 
provide  him  with  the  air  and  cleanliness  that  visit- 
ors admired  so  much  ;  that  she  saved  his  intellect, 
and  rescued  his  very  heart  from  perishing.  It  is  a 
great  thing  for  the  Sick  Seamen  to  have  **  Mother" 
to  watch  over  them,  and  minister  to  them,  mind 
and  body. 

From  the  Athenaeum. 

Qualcerism ;  or^  the  Stori/  of  my  JUfe.  By  a  Lady 
who  for  Forty  Years  was  a  Member  of  the  Soci- 
ety of  Friends.     Dublin,  Oldham. 

In  spite  of  the  author's  affirmation  that  she  is 
"  anxious  only  to  do  good  to  the  Society,  to  which 
she  once  belonged,"  we  doubt  if  any  member  of 
the  connection  can  possibly  look  on  her  efforts  in 
their  behalf  in  the  light  of  service.  In  her  preface 
she  intimates  that  if  she  shall  be  acpused  of  attack- 
ing with  false  statements  or  false  colors  under 
shelter  of  the  anonymous,  she  will  publish  her  next 
edition  with  her  name — but  then,  she  will  publish 
also  the  names  of  all  the  individuals  to  whom  her 
statements  refer,  "  the  place  and  time  of  each 
circumstance,  and  the  original  documents  from 
which  her  story  is  condensed."  Already,  how- 
ever, many  of  these  are  designated  under  appella- 
tions which  can  deceive  no  one  taking  the  remotest 
interest  in  her  subject.  Surely  those  who  read  can 
translate  Elizabeth  Grill  without  any  difficulty, 
&c.,  &c.  The  feebleness,  the  follies,  the  formali- 
ties here  summed  up  will  be  questioned  by  no  one 
acquainted  with  the  inner  disciplinal  observances 
of  Quakerism ; — but  they  are  not  so  exclusively 
the  property  of  the  sect  as  the  authoress  would  have 
us  believe.  Singular  their  form  may  be  with  these 
— but  their  essence  is  universal ; — inevitable,  we 
may  add,  in  all  cases  where  **  subscription"  is 
pressed  on  the  members  of  any  sect  as  a  *'  saving 
grace."  The  timid,  the  foolish,  the  disingenuous 
will  always  cling  to,  misapprehend,  and  evade 
ceremonials.  Think  of  the  abuses  that  crept  into  the 
monastic  orders  under  cover  of  cowl  and  surplice ! 
Consider  the  number  of  houses  "  divided  against 
themselves"  in  this  enlightened  England  of  ours  at 
the  time  present  by  the  question  of  the  pair  of 
candles  on  the  Protestant  altar !  Then  for  illus- 
trations of  the  **  voluntary  system,"  we  fear  that 
certain  sectarian  periodicals,  if  examined,  would 
disclose  a  depressing  amount  of  nonsense  preached 
and  exaction  submitted  to !  Yet  the  "  Lady"  who 
issues  this  book  proceeds  apparently  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  sect  which  she  has  quitted  mo- 
nopolizes all  the  vulgarity,  greediness,  worldliness, 
and  inanity  which  disfigure  the  world  of  high 
professors.  There  is  scarcely  a  word  of  exception 
or  qualification — scarcely  an  indication  of  the  solid 
worth  and  sincere,  if  narrow,  self-sacrifice  which 
must  also  be  credited  to  Quakerism,  else  must  it 
long  ere  this  have  crumbled  to  nothing  out  of  its 
own  sheer  rottenness. 

The  student  of  manners,  as  influenced  by  opin- 
ions, will  find  some  quaint  specimens  of  behavior 
recorded  from  life  in  these  pages.  To  exhibit  such 
at  length  to  the  general  reader  would  be  of  small 
profit;  so  peculiar  are  the  alphabet  and  parlance 
of  the  Society  of  Friends— so  little  really  like  those 
of  the  uncouth  caricatures  which  have  long  figured 
as  prim  and  angular  drolls  in  fiction  and  in  farce. 
Nor  do  the  most  elaborate  pictures  of  Quarterly 
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Meeting  revels  and  Yearly  Meeting  inanities  spread 
out  by  our  authoress  outdo  in  Terisimilitude  or 
Quintessential  humor  the  proceedings  of  Dorcas 
Fyske  and  Siiter  Rumhh,  more  succinctly  recorded 
in  Hood's  **  Quakers'  Conversazione."  The  gro- 
tesque examples  of  pulpit  oratory,  again,  here 
gathered  are  not  sd  grotesque  as  others  which  we 
could  add.  Yet  this  very  form  of  appeal  and 
*'  improvement"  presented  itself  to  Charles  Lamb 
in  no  exclusively  ridiculous  point  of  view ; — ^and  if 
he,  a  stranger,  could  feel  toleration  for  a  mode  of 
address  so  whimsical  and  peculiar,  our  self-eman- 
cipated Quakeress  might  have  pointed  out  the 
sound  kernel  as  well  as  the  rotten  husk.  The 
following  general  remark,  however,  merits  em- 
phatic extract — 

It  is  really  a  very  difficult  thing  for  a  Quaker  to 
l)e  consistent  with  his  own  principles  ;  and  even  the 
most  rigid  are  often  found  swallowing  them  wholesale. 
For  instance,  the  vain  adorning  of  the  person  with 
dress,  jewellery,  and  gold.  He  considers  it  a  sin  to 
indulge  in  tiiose  things,  and  yet  in  his  shop  he  sells 
them.  He  makes  his  money  by  providing  for  the  sins 
of  his  fellow-Christians.  He  deems  it  a  right  thing  to 
wear  a  broad  brim  to  his  hat,  but  he  has  no  scruple 
about  making  and  selling  hats  of  fashionable  form  for  his 
fellow-Christians  to  wear.  He  would  not  be  so  wicked 
•s  to  dress  his  servant  up  in  livery,  with  a  gold  band, 
&o.,  but  in  the  way  of  business  he  will  do  it  fbr  an- 
other. If  the  **  peculiarities"  are  essential  to  the 
salvation  of  a  Quaker,  are  they  not  also  essential  for 
All  Christians  ?  Can  it  be  that  <*  Friends*'  sell  and 
deal  in  those  forbidden  things,  because  they  think 
"  the  people  of  the  world"  have  no  chance  of  salvation 
at  all,  and  that,  therefore,  it  signifies  but  little  what 
they  indulge  in,  so  that  Friends  profit  by  it  ? 

In  the  above  passage  is  stated  the  cardinal  diffi- 
eulty  of  the  Society,  wherein  lie  the  seeds  of  its 
decay.  Such  nonconformity  as  its  statutes  of  dis- 
cipline profess  is  not  merely  at  variance  with  every 
rule  of  nature  and  common  sense,  but,  if  honestly 
carried  out,  is  totally  incompatible  with  the  simplest 
transactions  of  life.  The  really  consistent  Quaker 
who  declines  wearing  primary  colors  because  there 
is  a  snare  in  scarlet,  is  the  elder  (there  vxa  such  a 
man)  **  who  was  made  uneasy  in  his  mind  by  the 
sight  of  red  clover."  He  can  be  neither  a  haber- 
dasher, nor  an  upholsterer,  nor  a  toy-maker,  nor  a 
seller  of  foncy  goods — ^hardly  an  innkeeper  or  a 
chaise  proprietor.  His  rule  is  stricter  than  that  of 
the  strictest  monastic  asceticism,  without  the  mon- 
astery walls  to  shut  him  away  from  the  vain  world, 
and  the  religious  ceremonies  to  supply  that  want 
"Which  *'  knocks  loud"  at  the  heart  of  every  human 
creature  who  has  been  born  with  an  iota  of  imagi- 
nation. The  Quaker's  rule  is  untenable ;  whence 
subterfuge,  compromise,  evasion,  unsettlement  of 
inind-^pushed  to  its  extremity.  We  will  quote  an 
instance,  which  is  amusing  in  itself  and  amusingly 
related.  The  ^'  Lady"  had  married — and  removed 
to  Bristol.— 

Soon  after  becoming  a  housekeeper,  I  was  called  on 
by  the  tithe  collector.  Friends  annually  sum  up  the 
amount  of  all  they  have  lost  by  this  suffering,  as  they 
call  it ;  and  I  was  then  under  the  idea,  that  "  our 
noble  testimony  against  an  hireling  ministry "  was  an 
essential  part  of  all  true  Christianity,  and  that  our 
refusal  to  pay  the  unholy  tax  was  an  acceptable  mar- 
tyrdom, in  a  small  way.  I  had  heard  much  preach- 
ing on  the  subject,  and  very  much  self-laudation  on 
the  &ithfulnees  of  the  Society  generally,  indeed, 
nniversally,  to  this  our  testimony,  which  so  widely 
separated  us  from  the  hirelings  of  all  other  creeds. 


The  two  men  who  called  on  me,  fbr  tlie  purpose  of 
collecting  the  disputed  impost,  were  exceedingly  gentle 
and  polite.    They  saw  at  a  glance  that  I  was  an  isno* 
ramus,  and  kindly  volunteered  to  inform  me  how 
other  Quakers  managed,  for  I  had  told  them  that  my 
profession  would  not  allow  me  to  pay  tithes  ;  and  that 
if  they  insisted  on  forcibly  taking  away  my  property* 
^ough  I  would  not  resist,  still  I  would  look  upon  it 
as    actual   robbcary. — "  Did   you    ever   pay  tithes, 
ma*am  ?"  said  one  of  the  men. — "  Never,"  I  replied. 
**  Well,  then,"  said  he,  **  you  are  a  stranger  here,  I 
see,  and  I  '11  just  tell  you  how  the  Bristol  Qoakers 
manage,  for  I  am  going  about  among  them  fbr  twenty 
years  past,  and  I  am  always  glad  to  aooommodats 
them,  and  meet  theur  scruples.     The  sum  you  musk 
pay  is  one  guinea  ;  so  I  will  call  here  to-morrow,  at 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  yon  just  leave  on 
the  sideboard  there  some  articles  of  plate— your  tea- 
pot will  do  very  well,  or  spoons,  or  whatever  you  like- 
then  I  will  come  and  take  it  away.    Tou  don 't  give  it« 
and  so  your  conscience  is  clear.    You  will  then  return 
to  your  Meeting-people,  that  your  tea-pot,  worth  ten 
gumeas,  was  distrained  for  tithe :  and  as  soon  after 
as  you  like,  you  can  go  to  Mr.  Jones,  the  silversmith, 
and  tell  him  how  you  lost  your  tea^-pot,  and  are 
obliged  to  buy  a  new  one.    He  will  condole  with  yon  ; 
and  after  showing  you  a  variety  of  new  ones  to  seleek 
flrom,  he  will  hand  you  your  own  identical  article,  and 
say  he  can  sell  you  that  cheap— say  one  guinea.    Yoa 
pay  your  guinea,  and  get  your  own  safb  back  again* 
cleaner  and  brighter  tlutn  ever  ;  and,  if  you  like,  yoa 
can  purchase  some  other  little  tnfling  article  ;  for  Mr. 
Jones  is  a  very  accommodating  man."    I  was  really 
shocked  at  the  cool  proposal  of  so  nefarious  and  un* 
principled  a  transaction,  and  indignantly  rejected  it ; 
declaring,  at  the  same  time,  my  firm  belief  that  no 
Quaker  would  be  guilty  of  so  undignified  and  fiilse  an 
act.     The  man  smiled,  and  said,  **  Aye,  that  is  the 
way  they  all  go  on  at  first  ;  but  ma'am,  it  is  a  great 
deal  the  easiest  and  best  plan  in  the  end  ;"  and  then 
he  eave  me  the  names  of  very  many,  my  own  ac- 
quamtances,  who  regularly,  once  a  year,  as  he  jocu- 
larly said,  *<  allowed  Mr.  Jones  to  clean  their  plate." 
**  There  is  old  Mr.  R.,"  said  he,  *'  has  a  fine  massiye 
silver  tea-pot    It  is  always  laid  out  ready  fi>r  me ;  I 
always  give  notice  before  I  go  ;  and  now,  twenty  times 
I  have  carried  it  off,  and  got  it  brightened  for  him. 
He  values  it  at  twenty  pounds,  and  his  Uthe  is  only 
one  pound  ten.    And  there  is  young  Mr.  R.    He  likes 
me  to  get  his  spoons  done  for  him.     He  gives  so  many 
dinners,  he  likes  to  have  them  bright  and  new-look- 
ing."   Seeing  me  still  very  incredulous,  he  said, 
'*  Well,  ma'am,  I  won't  call  on  you  for  a  week,  to  give 
you  time  to  think  about  the  matter."      During  that 
week  I  went  to  old  Mr.  R.'8,  and  told  his  daughter 
that  tithes  had  been  demanded  of  me,  but  that  I  had 
not  paid  them,  and  was  expecting  another  visit  fh>m 
the  collector.— "  Oh  !  yes,"  said  she,  **  this  is  juSt 
the  time  they  go  about    They  seized  a  valuable  silver 
tea-pot  firom  us  last  week.      My  father  values  it  at 
twenty  guineas,  and  the  demand  in  money  is  only 
about  thirty  shillings  ;  but  it  is  a  noble  testimony  we 
are  called  on  to  bear  ;  and  I  trust  our  fiiithf^lness  will 
yet  be  the  means  of  opening  the  eyes  of  professing 
Cluistians  to  the  nature  of  a  pure,  free,  gospel  minis- 
try.     I  trust,  my  young  Friend,  thou  wilt  be  faith- 
ful."   She  spoke  so  seriously,  that  I  hesitated  to  say 
what  I  intended  about  Jones'  shop,  lest  the  idea  that 
I  for  a  moment  could  think  her  or  her  fiither  capablJB 
of  such  a  deed  might  offend.    I  then  called  on  young 
Mrs.  R.,  and  mentioned  the  same  thing  to  her. — 
**  They  did,  indeed,"  said  she,  "  take  our  spoons  ;  but 
my  William  has  some  way  or  other  to  get  them  back. 
I  can't  tell  how  he  manages  ;  but  I  suppose  they  are 
ashamed  of  taking  so  much  over  their  demand,  and  so 
return  them.     At  any  rate,  th^  are  sent  back  beaii- 
tiftilly  polished  ;  and  not  only  that,  but  a  hsndsome 
sugar-spoon,  with  our  crest  engraved  on  it,  was  also 
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Amongst  them.  I  suppose  they  were  sorry,  and  pnt 
in  the  spoon  by  way  of  atonement*'  I  suspeeted  that 
my  Friend  William  might  know  more  than  his  wife  on 
the  sul^ect,  but  said  nothing.  I  then  went  to  Jones* 
shop,  and  boldly  asked  if  they  would  return  me 
articles  of  plate  which  might  be  distrained  for  tithe, 
on  paying  the  exact  amount  of  tithe  demanded,  and 
was  politely  informed,  that  they  would  be  most  happy 
to  do  so — to  enter  into  the  same  arrangement  with  me 
as  with  other  Quakers. — '*  But,'*  said  I,  '*  what  rec- 
ompense will  you  require,  for  affording  me  so  great 
an  accommodation?" — "None,  whatever,"  replied 
the  shopkeeper ;  **  the  Friends  are  very  good  cus- 
tomers of  ours ;  we  are  always  glad  to  see  them 
entering  our  doors." — "  And  what  must  I  pay  the 
collectors  ?" — **  They  make  no  charge  either  ;  you 
ean  give  them  an  odd  shilling  now  and  then  if  you 
like,  for  they  are  very  honest,  civil  fellows. " — ^Faith- 
ful to  their  appointment,  at  the  end  of  the  week,  the 
men  came  to  me,  walked  straight  into  the  parlor,  and 
over  to  the  sideboard,  and  looked  disappointed  not  to 
find  the  plate  ready  laid  out  for  them.  I  told  them  I 
had  to  apologise  for  doubting  their  veracity.  I  had 
inquired,  and  found  that  their  statement  was  true  ; 
but  as  I  could  not  see  any  sense  in  such  a  roundabout 
way  of  paying,  I  thought  it  simpler,  and  came  to  the 
same  thing  in  the  end,  to  pay  the  money  at  once, 
which  I  did. 

There  is  no  denying  the  cleverness  of  these 
sketches : — and  we  are  tempted  to  take  another  ex- 
ample— but  merely  for  the  amusement  of  our 
readers.  The  species  of  intrigue  which  it  records 
is  well  known  beyond  the  bounds  of  Quakerism — 
only  it  takes  here  pleasant  colors  from  the  quaint 
and  peculiar  modes  of  life  in  which  it  is  acted. — 

I  was  one  evening,  at  a  large  tea  paftv,  introduced  to 
a  very  beautiful  young  bride.  She  had  a  large  figure, 
well  and  most  gracefully  formed  ;  the  roseate  hue 
of  her  cheek,  and  the  soft  brilliancy  of  her  downcast 
eyes,  were  only  equalled  in  beauty  by  the  exquisitely 
&ir  neck,  ana  the  rich  dark  brown  hair,  banded  in 
the  smoothest  Madonna  style  on  her  lofty  brow.  Her 
dress  was  of  the  richest  dove-colored  satin  ;  and  her 
Quaker  cap,  and  neck-handkerchief  folded  in  neat 
plaits  across  her  bosom,  were  of  India's  most  costly 
muslin.  The  handkerchief  was  attached  to  the  dress 
by  a  gold  pin,  with  a  pearl  head  ;  and  the  belt  of  her 
dress  was  fastened  in  front  by  two  more  gold  pins, 
each  with  a  diamond  head.  The  bridegroom  was  a 
very  small,  thin,  awkward,  ill-made  man  ;  his  face— 
from  which  every  morsel  of  whisker  had  been  shaved 
off — ^was  white,  fiat,  and  meaningless  ;  and  his  dress, 
though  quite  new,  was  badly  made,  and  badly  put 
on  ;  it  was,  however,  a  strictly  Quaker  costume.  In 
the  course  of  the  evening  I  said  to  the  lady  who  had 
introduced  me,  *'  However  did  that  mean-looking  little 
man  manage  to  get  such  a  very  lovely  bride  ?"  She 
smiled,  and  answered,  **  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  I 
assure  thee,  it  was  Rachel  who  courted  him,  not  he 
her.  I  will  tell  thee  the  story.  About  four  years 
ago,  Rachel's  younger  sister  was  married  ;  and  she 
was  somewhat  annoyed,  that  she  the  elder,  and  so 
much  the  handsomer,  should  have  been  passed  by ; 
so  she  resolved  to  provide  herself  with  a  husband ;  and 
thou  knowest  when  a  woman  makes  up  her  mind  to  do 
a  thing,  she  triumphs  over  every  obstacle.  Rachel's 
first  step  was  to  draw  out  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  eli- 
gible young  men  ;  opposite  to  each  name  she  placed  the 
amount  of  his  annual  income,  as  correctly  as  she  could 
ascertain  it.  The  most  wealthy  was  placed  at  the  top 
of  the  list,  and  so  on  in  regular  gradation.  She  had 
twelve  names  down.  They  lived  in  all  parts  of  Eng- 
land ;  one  in  London,  one  in  Tork,  one  in  Bristol, 
and  so  on.  Sylvanus  Otway  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Bst  She  had  never  seen  him,  and  he  lived  near  Nor- 
widi.    He  was  down  Ibr  seven  thousand  a  year. 


Rachel  seriously  informed  her  fhther  and  mother  that 
she  had  *a  concern'  to  attend  the  Norwich  Quar- 
terly Meeting.  They  had  no  acquaintances  they  cared 
for  there,  and  were  disinclined  to  take  so  long  a  jour* 
ney  ;  but  Rachel  became  so  silent  and  sad,  and  so 
often  told  them  she  was  burdened  with  the  weight  of 
her  concern  to  go,  that  they  at  length  yielded  to  her 
wishes' ;  and  father  and  mother,  Rachel  and  her  sister 
Susanna,  and  one  of  the  brothers,  all  went  to  Nor- 
wich. As  the  father  and  mother  are  acknowledged 
ministers,  of  course  they  were  taken  much  notice  of, 
and  invited  to  all  the  Friends'  houses ;  amongst 
others,  to  Friend  Otway's  and  Rachel  soon  hod  Uie 

Sleosure  of  being  introduced  to  Sylvanus.  She  was 
elizhted  to  find  him  a  fine,  handsome,  intelligent- 
looking  young  man,  and '  to  perceive  that  he  was 
decidedly  fascinated  with  his  new  acquaintances  ;  and 
when,  at  parting,  he  whispered  to  her  sister,  loud 
enough  for  Rachel  to  hear,  *  I  hope  soon  to  be  in  your 
city,  and  to  have  the  pleasure  of  calling  at  your 
house,'  her  cheek  fiushed  with  triumph,  and  her 
heart  palpitated  with  joy  at  the  success  of  her  scheme. 
Sylvanus  soon  followed  them,  as  he  had  promised,  and 
proposed  for  Susanna.  He  was  promptly  accepted  ; 
ana  they  were  married  as  speedily  as  the  rules  of  out 
Society  would  permit  Rachel  was  exceedingly  vexed 
and  disappointed  ;  but  she  is  not  a  person  to  be  dis- 
comfited by  one  failure,  so  she  resolved  to  try  again  ; 
but  she  has  never  been  friendly  with  Susanna  since. 
The  next  on  her  list  was  Josiah  Gumble,  of  York,  and 
his  income  was  six  thousand.  Again  she  informed 
her  father,  that  she  felt  that  it  was  required  of  her  to 
attend  the  York  Quarterly  Meeting,  and,  she  added, 
*  it  had  been  borne  in  on  her  mind  that  the  ministry 
of  her  beloved  father,  at  that  solemn  assembly,  would 
be  blessed  to  some  waiting  minds.'  There  is  nothing 
pleases  our  ministers  more  than  flattery  of  their 
preaching  gifts.  Rachel  is  an  adept  at  it  I  have 
often  found  it  difficult  to  keep  my  features  in  sober 
decorum  when  I  have  heard  her  speaking  of  the 
inward  peace  she  had  felt  from  the  acceptable  service 
of  her  much  valued  Friends.  And  then  she  presses 
the  hand  of  the  minister  she  is  flattering,  with  so  much 
feeling,  as  she  says  ;  but  they  like  it,  and  Rachel  has 
her  own  ends  in  view.  She  went  to  York,  and  soon 
obtained  the  desired  introduction  to  Josiah  Gumble  ; 
he,  too,  was  young,  and  passably  well-looking ; 
Rachel  contrived  to  be  very  much  in  his  company  ; 
but  she  saw  clearly  that  he  could  not  be  caught.  She 
told  me  she  had  never  met  any  man  who  was  so  coldly 
insensible  to  beauty,  and  so  stupidly  indifferent  to 
flattery.  However,  Rachel  was  not  disheartened  ;  for 
it  soon  came  out  that  Josiah  was  the  victim  of  an 
unrighteous  attachment  to  the  daughter  of  a  clergy- 
man ;  for  love  of  whom  he  deserted  our  Israel,  and 
is  now — alas!  that  it  should  be  so— with  his  six 
thousand  a  year,  gone  over  to  the  camp  of  the  alien 
The  third  on  Rachel's  list  was  John  Jones,  of  London, 
her  bridegroom  now  ;  he  is  worth  about  two  thousand 
a  year  ;  and,  as  thou  must  see,  no  beauty.  When 
Rachel  first  saw  him,  she  was  half  inclined  to  leave 
him  for  somebody  else ;  but  the  next  on  her  list  is  only 
six  hundred  a  year.  The  sacrifice  was  too  great,  and 
besides,  James  Lewis  might  be  as  mean-looking,  so 
she  resolved  on  the  conquest  of  John  Jones.  It  was 
very  easily  accomplished,  he  made  no  resistanoe,  he 
at  once  became  the  wor^ipper  of  her  beauty ;  and 
now  that  they  are  married,  I  think  it  will  be  her  own 
(ault  if  she  is  not  happy.  He  is  not  very  wise,  but 
he  is  good-humored  ana  good-natured." — **  How  didst 
thou'  become  acquainted  with  this  amusing  story  ?" 
said  I.  **  Is  it  not  a  breach  of  confidence  to  tell  it  ?" 
— '*  No,  indeed,"  she  replied,  "  there  were  more  than 
a  dozen  of  us  in  the  room  when  she  told  it  herself,  and 
shoired  us  the  list ;  she  said  she  did  not  want  it  now, 
so  die  gave  it  to  ^Iartha  Elton,  and  bade  her  give  a 
oopy  of  it  to  any  of  the  girls  who  would  like  to  toy  the 
same  plan  of  getting  seSled  in  lifb.*' 
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Here  is  an  anecdote  of  the  regency,  which  will 
be  new  to  many  of  our  readers  : — 

I  was  shown,  in  the  Women's  Meeting-room,  the 
seat  on  whioh  his  Majesty,  King  George  IV.,  when 
Prince  Regent,  had  for  a  moment  placed  himself,  when, 
led  by  the  spirit  of  adventure,  and,  as  my  informant 
stated,  a  most  unbeooming  curiosity,  he  had,  disguised 
as  a  woman  Friend,  made  his  way  into  the  secret  con- 
clave. His  dress  was  all  right ;  a  gray  silk  gown,  a 
brown  cloth  shawl,  a  little  white  silk  handkerchief, 
with  hemmed  edge,  round  his  neck,  and  a  very  well- 
poked  Friend's  bonnet,  with  the  neatly  crimped  bor- 
der of  his  clear  muslin  cap  tied  under  the  chin,  com- 
Sleted  the  disguise,  in  which  he  might  have  escaped 
election  very  well,  were  it  not  for  the  tell-tale  boots, 
and  the  unfeminine  position  in  which  the  arms  and 
legs  bestowed  themselves.  The  young  woman  who  sat 
behind  him,  and  saw  the  heel  protruding  from  its 
silken  robe,  slipt  quietly  out  of  meeting,  and  gave  the 
alarm.  Two  men  Friends  were  speedily  summoned, 
and  the  royal  intruder  felt  himself  gently  tapped  on 
the  shoulder,  and  requested  to  walk  into  another 
room.  He  made  no  resistance,  but  quietly  went 
away  ;  and  receiving  the  usual  notice,  that  the  rules 
of  the  Society  would  not  allow  any  but  members  to  be 

S resent,  he  retired,  and,  calling  a  hackney  coach, 
rove  off,  perhaps  flattering  himself  that  his  incognito 
had  not  been  penetrated  ;  for  althoiigh  his  counte- 
nance had  been  instantly  recognized,  still  nothing  was 
said  to  intimate  that  it  had  been  so.  Resolute  that 
none  but  the  initiated  should  be  present,  they  were 
yet  careful  to  treat  with  courtesy  their  most  unex- 
pected visitant,  and  even  deferentially  to  respect  his 
assumed  character. 

These  extracts,  which  present  a  fair  sample  of 
the  **  Lady's''  pages,  will  show  our  readers  that 
her  book  is  smart : — and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
there  is,  as  we  have  said,  many  a  truth  in  her 
charges  and  exposures.  But  truth  itself,  she 
must  be  told,  becomes  falsehood  if  it  is  presented 
in  any  other  than  its  right  relations.  There  is  no 
Truth  but  the  whole  Truth.* 


From  the  Athenaum. 
THE   ANGLO-SAXON   RACE. 

FiFTT-THREE  millions !  Two  centuries  ago  there 
were  not  quite  three  millions  of  this  race  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  There  are  a  million  more  per- 
sons of  Magyar  descent,  speaking  the  Magyar 
language,  at  the  present  moment  in  Europe,  than 
there  were  in  Europe  and  America  of  this  conquer- 
ing and  colonizing  people  in  the  time  of  Cromwell. 
How  vain,  then,  for  men  to  talk  of  the  political  ne- 
cessity for  absorbing  small  races  I  Sixty  years  ago 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  did  not  exceed  17,000,000 
in  Europe  and  America.  At  that  time  it  was 
not  numerically  stronger  than  the  Poles.  Thirty 
years  ago  it  counted  only  thirty-four  millions ; 
being  altogether  only  three  millions  and  a  fraction 
more  than  the  population  of  France  at  that  time — 
and  considerably  less  than  the  Teutonic  population 
of  Central  Europe.  In  1851  it  is  ahead  of  every 
civilized  race  in  the  world.  Of  races  lying  within 
the  zones  of  civilization,  the  Sclaves  alone  are  more 
numerous,  counted  by  heads ;  but  comparatively 
few  of  this  plastic  and  submissive  stock  have  yet 
escaped  from  the  barbarism  of  the  dark  ages.  In 
wealth,  energy,  and  cultivation,  they  are  not  to  be 

*  In  copying  the  extracts  here  given,  we  must  take 
occasioD  to  say  that  we  have  had  much  knowledge  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  and  can  testify  that  we  never 
knew  of  such  doings  in  this  country. — lAv,  Age, 


compared  with  the  Frank,  the  Teuton,  and  the 
Anglo-Saxon.  Number  is  almost  their  only  ele- 
ment of  strength.  Of  all  the  races  which  are  now 
striving  for  the  mastery  of  the  world — to  impress 
on  the  future  of  society  and  civilization  the  stamp 
of  its  own  character  and  genius — ^to  make  its  law, 
idiom,  religion,  manners,  government,  and  opinion 
prevail — the  Anglo-Saxon  is  now  unquestionably 
the  most  numerous,  powerful,  and  active.  The 
day  when  it  might  possibly  have  been  crushed, 
absorbed,  or  trampled  out,  like  Hungary  and  Po- 
land, by  stronger  hordes,  is  gone  by  forever.  That 
it  was  possible  at  one  time  for  this  people  to  be 
subdued  by  violence  or  to  fall  a  prey  to  the  slower 
agonies  of  decline,  there  can  be  little  doubt.  In 
1650,  the  United  Provinces  seemed  more  likely  to 
make  a  grand  figure  in  the  world's  future  history 
than  England.  Their  wealth,  activity,  and  mari- 
time power  were  the  most  imposing  in  Europe. 
They  had  all  the  carrying  trade  of  the  west  in  their 
hands.  Their  language  was  spoken  in  every  port. 
In  the  great  Orient  their  empire  was  fixed  and  their 
influence  paramount.  England  was  then  hardly 
known  abroad.  Her  difficult  idiom  grated  on  foreign 
ears,  and  her  stormy  coasts  repelled  the  curiosity 
of  more  cultivated  travellers.  Had  the  thought  of 
a  day  arriving  when  any  single  European  language 
would  be  spoken  by  millions  of  persons,  scattered 
over  the  great  continents  of  the  earth  from  New 
2^ealand  to  the  Hebrides  and  from  the  Cape  of 
Storms  to  the  Arctic  ocean, occurred  to  any  specu- 
lative mind — Dutch,  not  English,  would  probably 
have  been  the  tongue  to  which  he  would  have  as- 
signed the  marvellous  mission.  Yet  Holland  has 
fallen  nearly  as  much  as  the  Saxon  has  risen  in  the 
scale  of  nations.  Her  idiom  is  now  acquired  by 
few.  Her  merchants  conduct  their  correspondence 
and  transact  their  business  in  French  or  in  English. 
Even  her  writers  have  many  of  them  clothed  their 
genius  in  a  foreign  garb.  On  the  other  hand,  our 
literature  and  language  have  passed  entirely  out  of 
this  phase  of  danger.  Dutch,  like  Welsh,  Flemish, 
Erse,  Basque,  and  other  idioms,  is  doomed  to  perish 
as  an  intellectual  medium  ;  but  whatever  may  be  the 
future  changes  of  the  world,  the  tongue  of  Shak- 
speare  and  of  Bacon  is  now  too  firmly  rooted  ever 
to  be  torn  away.  No  longer  content  with  mere 
preservation,  it  aims  at  universal  mastery.  Gradu- 
ally it  is  taking  possession  of  all  the  ports  and  coasts 
of  the  world  ;  isolating  all  rival  idioms — shutting 
them  up  from  intercourse  with  each  other — making 
itself  the  channel  of  every  communication.  At  a 
hundred  points  at  once  it  plays  the  aggressor.  It 
contends  with  Spanish  on  the  frontiers  of  Mexico — 
drives  French  and  Russian  before  it  in  Canada  and 
in  the  northern  Archipelago— supersedes  Dutch  at 
the  Cape  and  Natal — elbows  Greek  and  Italian  at 
Malta  and  in  the  Ionian  islands — usurps  the  right 
of  Arabic  at  Suez  and  Alexandria — maintains  itself 
supreme  at  Liberia,  Hong  Kong,  Jamaica,  and  St. 
Helena — flghts  its  way  against  multitudinous  and 
various  dialects  in  the  Kocky  Mountains,  in  Central 
America,  on  the  Gold  Coast,  in  the  interior  of  Aus- 
tralia, and  among  the  countless  islands  of  the  east- 
ern seas.  No  other  language  is  spreading  in  this 
way.  French  and  German  find  students  among 
cultivated  men  ;  but  English  permanently  destroys 
and  supersedes  the  idioms  with  which  it  comes  in 
contact. 

The  relative  growth  of  the  two  great  Anglo- 
Saxon  States  is  noteworthy.  In  1801,  the  popu- 
lation of  Great  Briuin  was  10,943,646 ;  in  1800. 
that  of  the  United  States  was  5,310,762— or  not 
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quite  half.  In  1850,  the  population  of  the  United 
States  is  two  millions  and  a  third  more  than  that 
of  Great  Britain  in  1851 : — at  this  moment  it  prob- 
ably excee  is  it  by  three  millions.  The  rate  of 
decennial  increase  in  this  country  is  less  than  15 
per  cent. — while  in  America  it  is  about  35  per 
cent.  In  the  great  continental  States  the  rate  is 
considerably  lower  than  in  England.  According 
to  the  progress  of  the  last  fifty  years  in  France  and 
in  America,  the  United  States  will  have  the  larger 
population  in  1870 — in  1900,  they  will  exceed  those 
of  England,  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  Switzerland  combined.  Prudent 
statesmen  should  bear  these  facts  in  mind.  Many 
persons  now  alive  may  see  the  time  when  America 
will  be  of  more  importance  to  us,  socially,  commeiv 
cially,  and  politically,  than  all  Europe  put  together. 
Old  diplomatic  traditions  will  go  for  little  in  the 
face  of  a  transatlantic  power  numbering  100,000,000 
of  free  and  energetic  men  of  our  own  race  and 
blood. 

The  American  returns  exhibit  to  us  another  ex- 
tremely interesting  feature — ^the  process  by  which 
nature  herself  is  gradually,  working  out  the  vexed 
question  of  slavery.  Every  one  is  aware  that  in  the 
United  States  political  power  is  based  on  population. 
With  them  the  taking  of  a  census  is  a  political 
event  of  serious  importance ;  as  according  to  the 
return  of  living  souls  in  each  State,  its  congressional 
rank  is  regulated.  Every  ten  years  some  changes  are 
made  in  the  distribution  of  power.  Votes  are  taken 
from  one  State  and  transferred  to  another.  Power 
instantly  passes  to  the  most  prosperous.  In  look- 
ing to  the  future,  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  observe 
which  States  are  growing  fastest — which  slowest. 
The  present  number  of  slave  States  is  fifteen — of 
free  States  sixteen.  These  numbers  are  fixed ;  but 
the  number  of  representatives  which  they  are  sev- 
erally entitled  to  send  to  Washington  is  continually 
varying.  The  arrangements  following  on  the  re- 
turn of  the  new  census  cause  a  difference  of  six 
votes  on  the  slave  question — three  votes  having  been 
transferred  from  the  almost  stationary  slave  States 
to  their  more  wealthy  and  thriving  rivals.  And  in 
twenty  years  from  this  time,  the  slave-holders 
promise  to  be  in  a  considerable  minority  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  the  laws  of  their  own 
constitution.  Before  then  the  ballot-box — if  no 
revolution  should  intervene — will  have  quietly  set- 
tled the  peculiar  institution,  even  if  no  change  of 
opinion  should  occur  in  the  south  itself.  There  is 
another  hopeful  view  of  the  question.  As  the  total 
number  of  representatives  is  limited,  votes  are  con- 
tinually passing  from  the  old  States  on  the  Atlantic 
to  the  new  States  which  arise  every  decade  on  the 
western  border.  The  latter  are  mostly  free  States. 
By  these  transfers  the  anti-slavery  cause  will  have 
gained  eleven  votes  in  five  sessions.  While  the 
law  of  progress  remains  in  favor  of  freedom  these 

fieaceful  but  certain  encroachments  will  continue, 
f  the  United  States  hold  together  a  score  of  years 
longer,  slavery  must  in  the  natural  course  of  things 
be  abolished.  The  law  itself  provides  a  calm  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulty. 


MR.  THACKERAY  S  THIRD  LECTURE. 

Mr.  Thackkray^s  third  lecture  (which  had  been 
postponed  from  the  Thursday  in  the  Ascot  week, 
in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  many  of  the  sub- 
scribers) was  delivered  on  Thursday  aflernoon. 
The  tndienoe  was  as  large  and  as  distinguished  as 


upon  the  last  occasion.  The  lecturer  hasimproved 
his  position,  and  instead  of  standing  at  the  side  of 
the  room,  his  tribune  is  placed  at  the  further  ex- 
tremity, so  that  he  faces  the  whole  of  his  audience. 

The  subject  of  yesterday's  lecture  was  Richard 
Steele.  Mr.  Thackeray  artfully  bespoke  a  prepara- 
tion to  look  indulgently  on  the  faults  and  follies  of 
Steele,  by  an  elaborated  introduction,  in  which  he 
dwelt  with  much  ingenious  minuteness  upon  the 
intolerability  of  perfectirm,  even  could  it  be  found 
to  exist  in  man.  Showing  that  nature  had  intended 
that  we  should  all  have  our  faults,  and  that  some 
of  them  were  positive  advantages — selfishness,  for 
example,  which  actually  made  us  good  fathers, 
husbands,  lovers,  and  friends — he  proceeded  to  deal 
with  the  character  of  a  writer  who  certainly  '*  had 
his  faults." 

The  lecturer  described  Steele  as  a  thick-set, 
square-faced,  black-eyed  Charterhouse  boy,  always 
kindly,  good-natured  and  idle;  when  he  could,  get- 
ting other  boys  to  do  his  exercises  for  him — when 
he  could  not,  getting  whipped  because  they  were 
not  done.  And  as  Mr.  Thackeray  surmised,  (but 
candidly  admitted  that  he  could  not  prove  the  fact,) 
Steele,  on  the  principle  that  the  boy  is  father  of  the 
man,  must  at  this  period  have  been  in  pecuniary 
embarrassment  with  the  tart  man,  and  deep  in  the 
lollipop  vender^s  books.  He  went  on  to  sketch 
Steele's  further  career,  and  alluded  to  his  looking 
up  to  Addison,  throughout  life,  as  his  **  head  boy.*' 
Steele  was  entered  at  college,  but  threw  up  cap 
and  gown,  and  went  into  the  Life  Guards,  with 
which  regiment  he  must  have  been  reviewed  in 
Hyde  Park  by  King  William  in  November,  1699. 
He  could  have  seen  no  service,  however,  or  he 
would  have  described  it,  as  he  did  every  incident 
in  his  life.  He  was  patronized  by  Lord  Cutts,  and 
sedulously  supported  the  Hanoverian  cause.  He 
wrote  the  **  Christian  Hero,"  for  which,  or  rather 
for  the  inconsistency  of  which  with  his  own  con- 
duct, he  was  a  good  deal  laughed  at  by  his  friends. 
In  fact,  he  was  always  sinning  and  repenting,  al- 
ways crying  over  his  sins  till  crying  made  him 
thirsty,  and  then  drinking  a  great  deal  too  much  to 
drown  his  thirst.  The  lecturer  drew  an  amusing 
picture  of  Steele  whimpering  over  his  writings, 
but,  on  receiving  a  drawer's  message  that  some 
jovial  friends  were  waiting  him  at  the  tavern,  tak- 
ing down  his  laced  hat  to  join  them,  and  telling  his 
wife  and  family  a  lie  about  the  important  business 
that  called  him  away.  Mr.  Thackeray  suggested 
that  the  first  meeting  between  Addison  and  Steele, 
afler  they  had  become  men,  and  the  former  was  a 
proud,  needy  student,  and  the  latter  a  swaggering, 
kind-hearted  captain  of  horse,  would  make  a  good 
subject  for  a  painter.  In  1703,  Steele  brought  out 
his  **  Tender  Husband  ;"  and  in  the  following  year, 
his  **  Lying  Lover,"  which  latter  was  damned — 
Steele  said,  because  it  was  too  moral ;  the  town 
said,  because  it  was  too  stupid.  He  was  knighted 
by  George  I.,  obtained  a  commissionership  of  taxes 
and  other  good  things,  but  was  too  indolent  to 
grasp  at  the  golden  opportunity  offered  him  by  the 
accession  of  the  man  whom  he  had  served  so  well. 
His  early  papers  in  the  **  Tatler"  might  compare 
with  Addison's;  and  in  1711,  when  the  **  Specta- 
tor" appeared,  he  was  its  editor;  aAer  which  he 
was  connected  with  the  **  Englishman,"  the  *'  Lov- 
er," the  *' Reader,"  and  many  other  less  famous 
periodicals.  Twice  married,  he  outlived  both  his 
wives,  and,  nearly  forgotten,  he  died  on  some  small 
property  he  possessed  in  Wales,  in  1729. 

Mr.  Thackeray,  adverting  to  the  character  Qf 
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Steele's  writings,  declared  that  he  ought  to  he  a 
favorite  with  all  women,  for  he  was  the  first  writer 
who  admired  and  respected  them.  Congreve  treated 
woman  as  a  thing  to  he  complimented  and  con- 
quered ;  Swift  deemed  her  a  fool ;  and  even  Addi- 
son regarded  her  hut  as  a  pretty  creature,  to  he 
humored  and  very  gently  tutored,  as  one  would 
teach  a  child.  But  Steele  di'd  homage  to  her  un- 
derstanding, as  well  as  to  her  tenderness  and  beauty. 
He  cited  the  delicate  and  witty  compliment  paid  by 
Steele  to  a  lady  whom  Congreve  had  also  admired 
— '*  To  have  loved  her  was  a  liberal  education.'' 
One  of  the  mosi  authoritative  of  Mr.  Thackeray's 
critics — and  one,  by  the  way,  who  seldom  makes 
a  blunder — asked  the  lecturer  why,  in  speaking 
of  Congreve,  he  did  not  quote  this  as  one  of  Con- 
greve's  mots?  Mr.  Thackeray  quietly  answered 
^he  question  yesterday,  by  attributing  the  phrase 
to  its  right  owner.  He  then  remarked  at  some 
length  upon  Steele's  letters  to  his  wife,  which  were 
carefully  preserved  by  the  latter,  and  disclosed  the 
whole  reckless,  uncertain,  uncomfortable  tenor  of 
his  life — his  royal  roysiering,  surrounded  by  dirty 
aherifls'  officers,  and  his  remarkable  inaptitude  for 
paying  rent.  But  Mr.  Thackeray  dwelt  with  still 
more  earnestness  upon  Steele's  humanity,  good- 
nature, and  general  sensibility,  and  described  him 
as  the  first  of  the  writers  of  that  species  of  senti- 
ment of  which  Sterne  and  Dickens  have  made  such 
good  use.  He  liked  him  better  than  many  men 
and  better  authors.  Many  things  he  said  and  did 
were  irreconcilable  with  our  habits ;  but  then  the 
habits  of  the  age  (when  young  beauties  took  snuff* 
and  eat  wiih  their  knives)  were  very  shocking,  and 
in  proof  of  this  Mr.  Thackeray  drew  a  very  clever 
picture — one  of  the  best  things  in  the  lecture— of 
the  way  in  which  fashionable  people  of  that  period 
spent  their  time.  He  derived  his  information  from 
owiil's  inimitable  *'  Polite  Conversation,"  and  the 
details  were  admirably  worked  up.  We  may  as 
well  remark,  however,  that  it  had  never  before 
occurred  to  us  to  take  the  description  in  this  *'  art" 
quite  sine  grano^  and  that,  as  regards  the  vast  ban- 
quet of  the  party,  we  think  Swift  would  just  as 
readily  have  dashed  upon  the  table  a  dish  of  black- 
puddings  or  a  goose,  if  either  would  lead  to  a  joke 
from  Tom  Neveront  or  Lady  Smart,  as  he  intro- 
duced <*  a  child  running  in  screaming"  in  order  to 
give  **  Miss"  an  opportunity  of  wishing  to  whip  it 
till  the  blood  came,  and  declaring,  threateningly, 
that  **  if  she  were  near  it,  she  would  n't  be  far  off 
it."  However,  the  general  truth  of  the  sketch  is 
no  doubt,  undeniable ;  and  Mr.  Thackeray's  fash- 
ionable audience  were  delighted  with  this  insieht 
into  the  ways  of  their  illustrious  ancestors.  He 
concluded  with  a  recapitulation  of  the  leading 
points  in  Steele's  careless  kindly  life,  and  begged 
the  audience  (who,  he  suggested  with  a  gentle 
irony,  were  never  guilty  of  any  irregularities  or 
shortcomings  at  all)  to  think  well  of  the  memory 
of  Dick  Steele.  The  warmest  applause  greeted 
the  lecturer  throughout  the  address,  and  at  its  con- 
clusion.— Morning  Chronicle. 

Mr.  Thackeray  is  right  in  attributing  to  Steele 
the  charming  expression  which  we  had  claimed  for 
Congreve.  A  few  words  will  show  tlie  origin  of 
our  mistake,  into  which  the  last  and  best  biographer 
of  Congreve  seems  also  to  have  fallen.  The  Tat" 
ler  published  within  a  few  weeks  two  papers  on  the 
character  of  Lady  Elizabeth  Hastings,  Lord  Hunt- 
ingdon 's  daughter.  The  *  *  forty-second'  *  was  writ- 
ten by  Congreve,  the  '*  forty-ninth"  by  Steele ;  and 
in  both  the  enchanting  subject  was  sketched  under 


the  name  of  Aspasia.  The  two  had  become  one  in 
our  recollection,  which  we  failed  to  refresh  by  a 
reference  to  those  valuable  tables  of  contents  pre- 
fixed to  the  British  Essayists ^  in  which  we  should 
have  found  the  respective  contributions  of  Steele 
and  Congreve  described  with  perfect  accuracy.  We 
may  add  that,  in  the  expression  of  an  admiration 
most  earnest  yet  most  respectful  and  delicate,  Con- 
greve's  paper  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  Steele — to 
whose  character,  let  us  also  not  omit  to  say,  we 
think  that  Mr.  Thackeray  paid  a  most  delightful 
and  genial  tribute  by  bis  lecture  of  Thursday. — £r- 
aminer. 
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BT  TBB  AUTHOS  OF  **  8ILEKT  lOTS. 

Wb  have  been  favored  with  the  following  original 
poem  in  the  handwriting  of  the  author  of  "  Silent 
Love,'*  an  extremely  sweet  and  tender  poem,  first 
published  some  six  years  ago,  and  which  has  since 
gone  through  many  editions.  The  history  of  this 
poem  was  a  remarkable  one.  The  author,  James 
Wilson,  was  a  native  of  Paisley,  and  was  bom  in  the 
year  1749  ;  he  was  the  only  son  of  his  parents,  who 
were  of  the  middle  rank  of  Wh.  He  recdved  a  good 
education  in  his  native  town,  and  then  went  to  Glas- 
gow College,  to  study  the  profession  of  physic.  There 
he  remained  until  the  death  of  his  father,  after  which 
he  was  withdrawn  finom  college,  and  commenced  busi- 
ness as  an  apothecary,  in  which  he  succeeded,  and 
was  enabled  to  realize  a  small  independence,  on  which 
he  retired,  and  lived  with  his  mother  until  her  death. 
His  nephew,  in  the  short  biographical  memoir  pre- 
fixed to  the  poem  of  **  Silent  Love,'*  goes  on  to  state 
that — **  he  was  long  observed  to  look  solitary  ;  .he 
had  scarcely  a  companion ;  and  it  was  thought  that 
some  disappointment  in  love  was  the  cause  ;  but,  as 
he  had  no  confidant,  the  matter  was  never  revealed. 
He  was  then  in  his  thirty-fifth  year,  and  betook  him- 
self to  travelling,  and  after  many  years  he  returned, 
and  stayed  with  my  mother  in  Causewayside-street 
I  was  young  at  the  time,  and  can  only  remember  that 
he  was  my  companion — ^bad  a  good  disposition— could 
sing  well,  and  read  much.  He  also  wrote  occasion- 
ally, hut  we  never  knew  what ;  and  at  last  he  grew 
so  morose,  particularly  when  among  strangers,  that 
no  one  could  elicit  the  thoughts  of  his  mind.  In  the 
autumn  of  1806  he  fell  into  a  speedy  decline,  and 
died  on  the  7th  of  March,  1807,  leaving  still  the  his- 
tory of  his  love  a  sealed  letter  ;  and  the  name  of  his 
&ir  one  is  now  a  secret  forever.** 

It  appears  from  the  poem,  which  was  brought  to 
light  long  after  his  death,  that  he  had,  in  the  course 
of  his  life,  entertained  a  secret  passion  for  a  young 
woman,  which  engrossed  his  whole  being,  and  gave  a 
color  to  his  entire  future  life.  It  may  have  been  a 
hopeless  passion  ;  it  was  a  concealed  one,  for  he  does 
not  seem  ever  to  have  revealed  his  love  to  the  object 
herself.  Strange  the  power  of  one  thrilling  glance 
from  a  human  eye,  that  it  should  thus  transfix  another 
being,  and  enchain  his  thoughts  for  lifis !  Yet  such 
appears  to  have  been  the  ease  here.  This  man  loved 
tenderly,  passionately,  hopelessly—- poured  out  his 
life  in  one  long  sigh — and  went  to  the  grave,  taking 
lus  secret  with  him.  The  little  poem,  which  his 
nephew  has  since  g^ven  to  the  world,  is  an  extremely 
p-aoetaX  and  touching  production,  and,  though  never 
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destined  for  pabUcation,  it  is  worthy  of  the  pen  of 
Pope  ;  having  all  his  elegance,  and  much  more  than 
his  feeling  and  passion.  The  following  lines  are  infe- 
rior to  it,  but  still  they  are  curious  and  interesting  ; 
and  we  trust  they  will  be  found  worthy  of  the  perusal 
of  our  readers.  From  the  date  on  the  manuscript, 
the  lines  seem  to  have  been  written  in  the  same  year 
that  the  author  died. — Eliza  Cook, 

In  ancient  time,  when  Homer  sung. 
His  Grecian  lyre  to  Love  was  strung ; 
Sweet  Love  !  the.  soul-inspiring  strain  ! 
Which  brings  the  greatest  bliss  or  pain. 
When  Virffil  tuned  his  Latin  lyre, 
It  breathed  the  same  celestial  fire ; 
And  when  the  English  poet  sings. 
What  other  power  can  trill  his  strings  ? 

*T  is  by  Love's  chain  the  world  is  hung — 
The  withering  old — the  glowing  young — 
The  rich,  the  poor,  and  all  incline 
To  kneel  at  Love*s  most  sacred  shrine  ! 
The  greatest  genius  earth  can  boast 
Has  on  Love's  troubled  sea  been  tossed ; 
And  as  the  mind  and  reason  rise, 
We  read  new  bliss  in  woman's  eyes  ! 

Yet  love  is  a  most  dangerous  thing. 

Even  finom  the  peasant  to  the  king  ; 

And,  as  all  thoughtful  poets  sing, 

Is  safest  in  the  marriage  ring. 

Love  charms  the  heart,  but  blinds  the  eyes  ; 

Love  every  patent  trutii  denies  ; 

Love,  though  it  may  believe  in  part, 

No  cautious  word  can  reach  the  heitft 

Lo7e  causes  bliss,  or  causes  fears — 
A  sun  of  smiles — a  sea  of  tears — 
A  hopeftil  mind — a  broken  heart- 
Sweet  innocence  or  bastard  art 
Love  is  no  simple  god  to  serve  ; 
Those  who  enlist  can  seldom  swerve  ; 
Till,  waking  from  their  dream  of  joy. 
They  lead  a  life  of  cold  alloy. 

That  love  alone  is  safe  from  fears — 
From  broken  bliss,  and  art,  and  tears, 
Which  through  life's  present  veil  can  see 
A  glimmering  of  fUturity — 
Which  values  temper,  truth,  and  health. 
More  than  the  fleeting  power  of  wealth : 
All  other  Loves  will  prove  unkind. 
And  why  ? — because  they  have  been  blind  ! 


From  Elixa  Cook'i  Journal. 
FRAGMENT. 

Sir  on,  that  I  'm  over  romantic. 
In  loving  the  wild  and  the  firee ; — 

But  the  waves  of  the  dashing  Atlantic, 
The  Alps,  and  the  eagle,  for  me  ! 

The  billows,  so  madly  nprearing 
Their  heads  on  the  blast-ridden  nudn. 

Mock  the  hurricane,  dauntless,  unfearing. 
And  roar  back  the  thunder  again. 

The  mountain,  right  heavenward  bearing, 

Half  lost  in  the  sun  and  the  snow, 
Gan  only  be  trod  by  the  daring  ; 

The  fearftil  may  tremble  below. 

The  eagle  is  high  in  its  dwelling, 

Forever  the  tameless,  the  proud  ; 
It  heeds  not  the  storm-spirits'  yelling. 

It  swoops  through  the  lightning-firaught  doud. 


Tell  me  not  of  afoft-sighinglover  ; 

Such  things  may  be  nad  by  the  score ; 
I  'd  rather  be  bride  to  a  rover. 

And  polish  the  rifle  he  bore. 

The  storm  with  its  thunder  affrighting  ; 

The  torrent  and  avalanche  high  ; 
These,  these,  would  my  spirit  delight  in  ; 

'Mid  these  woufd  I  wander  and  die  ! 

Say  on,  that  I  'm  over  romantic. 
In  loving  the  wild  and  the  firee  ; 

But  the  waves  of  the  dashing  Athmtio, 
The  Alps,  and  the  eagle,  for  me  ! 


From  Chambers'  Journal. 
AUSTRALIA. 

By  a  letter  received  from  a  correspondent  in  New 
South  Wales,  it  appears  that  a  great  impetus  has 
been  given  to  the  prosperity  of  that  colony  by  the 
mining  of  coal  and  its  export  to  California.  Coal 
seams  of  great  thickness  are  found  on  the  Hunter 
River,  and  there  mining  has  been  commenced  on  a 
large  scale.  The  following  is  our  correspondent's 
account,  dated  October,  1850  : — 

"  A  new  trade  has  sprung  up  in  this  river  (the 
Hunter)  within  the  last  few  mouths,  in  the  great 
demand  for  coal  by  ships  from  California.  As  many 
as  eighteen  or  twenty  jsail,  of  from  400  to  800  tons 
each,  are  now  waiting  to  be  loaded  at  Newcastle, 
(such  being  the  name  given  to  the  harbor  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,)  and  a  number  have  sailed  with- 
in these  three  or  four  days.  Many  others  are  daily 
expected  to  arrive.  Besides  all  this,  the  export  of 
coal  to  neighboring  colonies  by  means  of  small  ves- 
sels is  exceedingly  brisk. 

'*  You  can  form  no  proper  idea  of  the  vastness  of 
our  coal  fields.  The  whole  basin  of  the  Hunter  is 
one  coal  field,  extending  from  the  sea  at  Newcastle 
to  the  dividing  range  of  mountains  a  hundred  milea 
inland.  At  the  present  moment  there  are  about 
twelve  mines  at  work.  The  coal  is  generally  pro- 
cured with  very  little  trouble,  near,  and  at  the  sui^ 
fiice.  A  joint-stock  coal  company  have,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  increased  demand,  lately  extended 
their  operations.  They  have  just  completed  a  rail- 
way of  two  miles  from  the  harbor  to  a  pit  where 
the  working  of  a  seam  of  superior  coal,  eleven  feet 
thick,  is  begun.  This  seam  lies  at  the  depth  of 
only  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  fathoms  from  the 
surface.  A  powerful  steam-engine  draws  up  the 
coal.  The  same  company  have  two  other  pits  and 
engines  at  work. 

'*  Another  coal  field  has  lately  been  carefully  ex- 
amined, about  forty  miles  to  the  north  of  this,  and 
about  twenty  miles  inland  from  the  navigable  har- 
bor of  Port  Stephen.  I  am  informed  by  a  gentle- 
man who  visited  it,  that  there  is  one  seam  of  solid 
coal  cropping  out,  thirty-four  feet  thick,  and  of  very 
superior  quality.  What  an  immense  amount  of 
dormant  wealth  in  this  mass  of  fuel !  Yet  all  our 
prodigious  resources,  mineral  and  agricultural,  are 
of  comparatively  little  avail,  in  consequence  of  a 
want  of  labor.  We  want  an  almost  unlimited  ac- 
cession to  our  population  by  continued  immigration. 

*'  Nothing  has  lately  been  heard  of  Dr.  Leich- 
hardt  and  his  party,  who  went  oflT  on  the  perilous 
expedition  of  exploring  the  interior,  across  from 
New  South  Wales  to  Swan  River.  Fears  are  en- 
tertained that  this  enterprising  traveller  has  fallen 
a  sacrifice  to  the  savages  of  the  central  unexplored 
region.  Here,  in  an  old-settled  part  of  the  country, 
we  know  little  of  the  hardships  encountered  by  ez- 
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plorers.  There  is  one  class  of  men  to  whom  jus- 
tice has  never  been  done.  I  allude  to  the  assistant- 
surveyors  employed  by  government  to  explore  and 
bring  home  correct  accounts  of  unknown  regions, 
for  it  is  those  occupying  the  position  of  assistants 
in  the  survey  department  on  whom  the  hard  work 
principally  falls.  I  lately  became  acquainted  with 
an  assistant-surveyor,  and  gathered  from  him  many 
curious  details  respecting  his  operations.  His  sto- 
ry may  amuse  your  readers. 

**  James  Burnett,  who  was  born  in  Edinburgh, 
emigrated  with  his  father,  (a  son  of  the  late  Mr. 
Burnett,  of  Barns,  in  Peeblesshire,)  in  1829,  to  New 
South  Wales,  where  he  received  an  appointment 
in  the  surveyur-generaPs  office,  under  the  auspices 
of  Sir  Thomas  Livingston  Mitchell.  In  1836  Mr. 
Burnett  was  appointed  an  assistant-surveyor,  and 
has  ever  since  been  employed  in  various  parts  of 
the  colony.  An  assistant-surveyor  leads  the  life 
of  a  pioneer  amidst  deserts,  forests,  and  swamps  ; 
crosses  rivers,  scales  mountains,  and  makes  his 
bivouac  in  the  neighborhood  of  savages,  snakes, 
and  swarms  of  mischief-loving  insects.  Young 
Burnett  had  his  fair  share  of  these  experiences  in 
the  bush.  For  some  years  he  was  stationed  in  Ula- 
warra,  and  was  there  much  employed  in  surveying 
tracts  of  low  swampy  land.  For  whole  days  his 
lower  extremities  were  constantly  wet,  with  a  fierce 
sun  scorching  overhead.  On  one  occasion,  when 
engaged  in  surveying  on  the  Richmond  River,  he 
found  it  necessary  to  proceed  on  a  journey  when 
the  whole  country  was  flooded.  He  rode  one  horse 
and  led  another,  swimming  them  at  every  creek, 
and,  as  there  were  no  houses  or  huts  by  the  way, 
he  had  to  sleep  every  night  in  his  wet  clothes  in 
the  open  air.  His  encampment  was  finally  reached 
without  accident. 

'*  About  the  end  of  1846,  when  in  charge  of  the 
Moreton  Bay  district,  and  suffering  from  the  effect 
of  previous  exposure,  this  active  young  man  was 
despatched  to  accompany  Captain  rerry  in  his  ex- 
ploration of  a  river  called  the  Boyne,  from  its  head- 
waters down  to  the  point  where  it  became  naviga- 
ble. The  party,  disabled  by  bad  weather,  was  com- 
pelled to  retrace  its  steps,  and  Burnett  was  some 
time  afterwards  employed  to  complete  the  survey 
himself.  This  undertaking  he  effected  by  incalcu- 
lable toil,  amidst  thick  scrubs  and  swamps.  Some 
important  parts  of  the  river  towards  its  mouth  rer 
mained  yet  to  be  examined,  and  he  solicited  per- 
mission to  go  on  a  new  expedition  along  the  coast 
by  water.  This  being  granted,  he  left  Moreton 
Bay  on  the  5th  of  July,  1847.  Everybody  con- 
sidered this  a  hazardous  enterprise.  Burnett,  with 
•even  attendants,  arms,  and  provisions,  set  out  in  an 
open  whale-boat,  to  perform  a  voyage  of  240  miles  of 
ocean  on  a  dangerous  coast.  The  party  was  success- 
ful. It  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Boyne,  and  proceeded 
up  the  river  considerably  beyond  the  point  formerly 
reached  by  land.  On  bis  way  back,  Mr.  Burnett 
made  a  survey  of  a  fine  river  which  he  discovered 
disemboguing  into  Wide  Bay,  which  the  governor 
afterwards  named  the  Mary.  The  country  adjacent 
te  the  Boyne  has  since  this  period  been  settled  ;  it 
is  called  the  Burnett  District,  in  compliment  to  its 
first  explorer.  Although  still  a  young  man,  Bur- 
nett is  much  shattered  in  constitution  by  the  priva- 
tions to  which  his  duties  have  exposed  him.    One 


day  lately,  on  calling  on  him,  I  found  him  prostrated 
by  rheumatism ;  but  he  was  as  cheerful  as  ever, 
and  expected  soon  to  be  busy  with  fresh  engage- 
ments. It  is  by  such  men  that  England  opens  up 
new  fields  for  her  emigrants.  What  should  we  do 
without  a  dauntless  corps  of  surveyors  1 — and  of 
this  useful  class  of  persons  Scotland  contributes  her 
share.  Should  Leichardt,  the  great  explorer,  cast 
up,  the  surveyor-general  will  doubtless  be  let  loose 
on  his  track  ;  and  we  may  hope  that  at  least  a  por- 
tion of  the  blank  which  disfigures  the  map  of  Aus- 
tralia may  be  filled  up  with  names,  and  made 
geographically  known.*' 


Thx  whole  of  the  postmasters  in  the  kingdom  are 
now  allowed  an  immense  stock  of  postage-stamps  of 
all  descriptions  on  credit,  and  they  are  compelled  to 
ascertain  daily  that  every  letter-receiver  in  their  offi' 
cial  districts  has  a  sufficient  supply  on  hand  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  public  The  value  of  the  whole 
of  these  stamps  now  furnished  on  credit  to  the  vari- 
ous officials  in  the  country  is  not  less  than  a  quarter 
of  a  million  of  money.  This  plan  has  been  adopted 
preparatory  to  a  general  measure  being  put  in  opera- 
tion for  the  compulsory  prepayment,  by  stamps,  of 
all  prepaid  letters  posted  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  accounts  to  be  kept  with  the  country  postmasters 
in  consequence  of  these  regulations  will  cause  a  con- 
siderable increase  of  business  to  the  stamp  depart- 
ment, but  they  will  ultimately  cause  a  material  dimi- 
nution of  post-office  labor. — Daily  ^ews. 


Curious  Pkesent. — ^Among  the  presents  offered  to 
the  King,  of  Hanover  on  his  birthday  was  one  of  a 
modest,  but  nevertheless  interesting  kind.  It  con- 
sisted of  nothing  more  than  a  white  cotton  pocket- 
handkerchief,  on  which  was  printed  in  red  colors  a 
fiunily  portrait  of  George  III.  and  Queen  Charlotte, 
with  nine  of  their  royal  children,  with  the  names  and 
ages  of  each.  The  King  of  Hanover  is  represented  as 
a  boy  of  four  years  old,  playing  at  the  feet  of  his  royal 
mother,  who  holds  Prince  Adolphus,  the  late  lamented 
Duke  of  Cambridge,  a  baby,  in  her  arms.  This  curi- 
ous old  relic,  printed  seventy-six  years  past,  had 
been  preserved  in  the  family  of  the  anonymous  donor 
flrom  that  period  to  the  present  day.  The  handker- 
chief was  post  addressed  to  the  princess  royal,  who 
presented  it  to  the  king,  by  whom  it  was  received 
with  thankful  emotion. 


Nkyer  SAnsFiED. — Some  people  are  never  content 
with  their  lot,  let  what  will  happen.  Clouds  and  dark- 
ness are  over  their  heads,  alike  whether  it  rain  or  shine. 
To  them  every  incident  is  an  accident,  and  every  acci- 
dent a  calamity.  Even  when  they  have  their  own  way, 
they  like  it  no  better  than  your  way,  and,  indeed,  con- 
sider their  most  voluntary  acts  as  matters  of  com- 
pulsion. We  saw  a  striking  illustration  the  other 
day  of  the  infirmity  we  speak  of,  in  the  conduct  of  a 
child  about  three  years  old.  He  was  crying  because 
his  mother  had  shut  the  parlor  door.  **  Poor  thing,*' 
said  a  neighbor,  compassionately,  "you  have  shut 
the  child  out.*'  "It's  all  the  same  to  him,"  said 
the  mother  ;  **  he  would  cry  if  I  called  him  in  and 
then  shut  the  door.  It 's  a  peculiarity  of  that  boy, 
that  if  he  is  left  rather  suddenly  on  either  side  of  a 
door,  he  considers  himself  shut  out,  and  rebels  accord- 
ingly.** There  are  older  children  who  take  the  same 
view  of  things. 
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From  Cbambera'  Papan  for  ihe  People. 
SIBERIA  AND  THE  RUSSIAN  PENAL  SETTLEMENTS. 

Driven  by  that  love  of  adventure  and  of  a  roving 
life,  which  is  characteristic  of  their  race,  a  consid- 
erable tribe  of  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don,  in  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  left  the  abode  of 
their  people  on  the  banks  of  the  river  from  whence 
their  name  is  derived,  and  moved  eastward  in  quest 
of  booty  and  of  new  possessions.  Their  depredatory 
inroads  on  the  Russian  territories  on  the  banks  of 
the  Wolga,  and  their  daring  piracies  on  the  Sea  of 
Azov,  soon  rendered  them  formidable  enemies  in 
the  eyes  of  the  surrounding  nations,  and  particular- 
ly of  the  Russian  tzar,  Ivan  II.,  the  first  among  the 
predecessors  of  Peter  the  Great  who  attempted, 
though  by  the  most  cruel  and  despotic  means,  to 
assimilate  his  empire  to  the  civilized  states  of 
Western  Europe.  Ivan,  bent  upon  introducing 
order  and  security  in  the  provinces  which  he  had 
but  recently  conquered  from  the  Tatars,  and  upon 
establishing  regular  commercial  intercourse  with 
the  neighboring  Asiatic  nations,  saw  that  these 
wandering  Cossack  hordes  threatened  his  plans 
with  destruction,  and  in  consequence  determined  to 
take  the  most  stringent  measures  for  putting  an  end 
to  their  proceedings.  The  army  and  fleet  which  he 
aasembled  in  1577  for  tiiis  purpose  were,  however, 
not  brought  into  action ;  fbr  the  Cossacks,  inspired 
with  fear,  dispersed  in  all  directions.  One  horde, 
consisting  of  from  6000  to  7000  men,  headed  by 
their  attaman,  (chief,)  Jermak  Timofejen,  moved 
along  the  banks  of  the  rivers  Kama  and  Tschnsso- 
waja,  towards  the  present  government  of  Perm, 
and  thence  penetrated  into  the  Ural  Mountains. 
From  the  summit  of  these  mountains  Jermak  beheld 
spread  out  before  him  the  immeasurable  plains,  to 
which  the  name  of  Siberia  was  afterwards  given, 
but  which  was  an  unknown  land  to  the  European 
nations  of  that  period.  Nothing  daunted  by  the 
wild  and  desolate  character  of  the  country,  or  by 
fear  of  its  nnknown  inhabitants,  the  Cossack  chief 
conceived  the  bold  project  of  founding  a  new  empire 
in  the  regions  thus  opened  up  to  his  view.  Upheld 
by  that  love  of  conquest  which  has  achieved  so 
many  marvels,  he  descended  the  Asiatic  declivities 
of  the  Ural  with  his  handful  of  followers,  overthrew 
and  expelled  the  Tatar  Khan  Kutchum,  penetrated 
beyond  the  rivers  Tobol,  Irtysh,  and  Ob,  and 
subjugated,  during  his  campaign  through  these 
wicfe-spread  regions,  the  various  populations  who 
inhabited  them.  But  though  Jermak^s  and  his 
companions*  invincible  bravery  and  perseverance 
suflSced  to  win  an  empire,  the  small  number  of 
these  enterprising  men,  still  further  diminished  by 
war  and  dreadful  hardships,  was  inadequate  for 
maintaining  in  subjection  a  territory  extending  over 
many  thousand  square  miles,  and  inhabited  by  vari- 
ous populations,  distinct  as  to  origin  and  mode  of 
life,  and  unconnected  by  any  political  ties.  But, 
rather  than  that  his  newly-acquired  empire  should 
die,  as  it  were,  at  its  birth,  and  the  tale  of  his 
heroic  achievements  find  no  place  in  history,  Jer- 
mak determined  to  cede  it  to  a  hand  strong  enough 
to  retain  it,  and,  in  1581,  he,  in  consequence,  made 
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a  formal  cession  of  the  conquered  territory  to  the 
very  prince  whose  hostile  preparations  on  the  banks 
of  the  Wolga  had  transformed  him  from  a  robber 
chief  into  the  founder  of  an  empire.  In  considera- 
tion of  the  ^reat  service  thus  rendered  to  the  Rus- 
sian empire,  Ivan  not  only  absolved  Jermak  from 
the  consequences  of  his  former  misdeeds,  but  even 
rewarded  him  for  the  genius  and  valor  he  had 
evinced  in  the  plains  of  Northern  Asia.  However, 
if  tradition  speaks  the  truth,  the  monarch's  favor 
brought  Jermak  evil  fortune ;  for  the  death  of  the 
latter,  which  ensued  in  1584,  is  attributed  to  a  fall 
into  the  river  Irtysh,  where  he  was  drowned,  from 
the  weight  of  the  golden  armor  which  the  tzar  had 
bestowed  on  him  as  a  mark  of  distinction,  rendering 
him  unable  to  save  himself  by  swimming. 

The  possession  of  the  country  which  Jermak,  in 
so  great  a  measure,  contributed  to  bring  under  the 
dominion  of  the   Russian   crown,  opened   up  for 
Russia    a  commercial  route,  through    her   own 
dominions,  to  China,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
Russian  navigation  in  the  Pacific,  and  eventually 
led  to  the  acquisition  of  territories  on  the  continent 
of  America.     Its  metallic  riches  constitute  a  great 
item  in  the  revenues  of  the  state,  and  its  products 
in  general  form  the  basis  of  an  extensive  and  im- 
portant branch  of  Russian  commerce.    This  re- 
markable country  had  become  partially  known  to 
the  Russians  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, during  the  military  expeditions  of  Tzar  Ivan 
I.  against  the  barbarousvin habitants  of  the  northern 
districts  of  the  Ural  Mountains.     But  the  dangers 
which,  during  the  reigns  of  Ivan  and  his  immediate 
successor,  beset  the  state  on  various  points,  soon* 
obliterated  from  the  mind  of  the  tzar  and  his  fol-- 
lowers  the  remembrance  of  countries  which  pos- 
sessed no  attractive  features  to  recommend  them. 
It  was  the  curiosity  and  enterprise  of  a  private  in- 
dividual which,  during  the  reign  of  Ivan  II.,  led  to 
the  rediscovery,  and  eventually  to  the  subjugation, 
of  Siberia.     A  Russian,  by  name  Stroganow,  who 
possessed  lands  situated  on  the  river  Wutschegda, 
on  which  he  had  established  a  salt-work,  was  often 
visited  by  a  people  belonging  to  a  nation  which,  as 
to  feature,  language,  and  costume,  was  quite  un- 
known to  him,  and  who  brought  with  them  the 
produce  of  their  own  country,  among  which  were 
costly  furs,  to  offer  in  exchange  for  the  salt  which 
they  sought  from  him.    Being  curious  to  obtain  fur- 
ther knowledge  of  the  origin  and  dwelling-place  of 
his  unknown  customers,  Stroganow  induced  some  of 
his  people  to  accompany  the  strangers  to  their  homes, 
and  thus  learned  that  they  dwelt  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  river  Ob ;  he  thenceforward  entered  into  a  regu- 
lar commercial  connection  with  the  whole  tribe, 
which  he  did  not,  however,  divulge  until,  by  the 
monopoly  thus  secured  to  himself,  he  had  amassed 
a  large  fortune,  when  he  informed  the  tzar  of  bis 
discovery.    Ivan  II.,  fully  alive  to  the  advantages 
which  might  accrue  to  his  country  from  this  connec- 
tion, acted  upon  the  information  given,  and  in  155A 
the  Siberian  Khan  Jediger  became  a  tributary  of 
the  Russian   empire.    But  subsequently  Jediger 
was  subiugated  by  the  Tatar   Khan  Kutchum; 
andj  18  tvan  preferred  entertaining  friendly  reli- 
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tions  with  the  latter,  with  whose  subjects  the 
Russians  carried  on  a  very  profitable  trade,  to  making 
war  upon  him  for  the  sake  of  territories  which  were 
as  yet  but  very  imperfectly  known,  all  idea  of  Si- 
berian acquisitions  was  again  abandoned,  until 
Jermak  made  his  peace  with  the  offended  monarch 
by  placing  a  conquered  empire  at  his  feet. 

Jermak^s  sacrifice  of  his  sovereignty,  with  a 
view  to  securing  the  conquered  territories,  threat- 
ened at  first  to  be  of  no  avail,  for  Ivan  sent  him  a 
reinforcement  of  five  hundred  men  only  ;  and  this 
was  neither  sufllcient  to  keep  the  subjugated  popu- 
lations in  submission,  nor  to  follow  up  the  course 
of  conquest ;  and  the  Russians  having  neglected  to 
build  fortresses,  in  which  they  might  seek  safety 
in  case  of  need,  they  were,  after  Jermak*s  death, 
gradually  but  so  effectually  thrown  back  again 
towards  the  Ural,  that  to  make  Siberia  a  depend- 
ence of  the  Russian  crown  a  second  cxmquest  became 
necessary.  This  was  undertaken  during  the  reign 
of  Ivan^s  successor ;  and  though  the  forces  then 
despatched  were  numerically  very  weak,  their 
undertakings  were  crowned  with  success,  because 
their  leader  was  wise  enough  not  to  penetrate  far 
into  the  country  before  he  had  secured  himself  in 
the  rear  by  the  foundation  of  the  town  of  Tinmen 
(1586.)  From  that  moment  their  dominion  over 
the  neighboring  territories  was  secured,  and  thence- 
forward the  progress  of  Russian  power  in  Siberia 
may  be  traced  in  the  dates  of  the  foundation  of  the 
Tarious  towns  in  that  country.* 

Though  we  have  used  the  word  conquest  in 
speaking  of  the  extension  of  the  Russian  dominion 
in  Siberia,  this  term  is  not  quite  appropriate,  for 
the  natural  love  and  capacity  of  the  Russian  Slavo- 
nians for  commerce,  which  has  played  so  impor- 
tant a  part  even  in  the  history  of  European  Russia, 
contributed  as  much  to  tlie  subjugation  of  the  native 
tribes  as  the  military  pvowess  of  the  Cossacks. 
Among  the  Russian  Siberians  of  the  present  day 
there  is  a  word  current  which  in  a  great  measure 
comprises  the  history  of  the  establishment  of  their 
forefathers  in  the  land.  This  word  is  Promuislf 
which,  in  the  Siberian  language,  denotes  every 
liind  of  industrial  activity  and  enterprise,  but  par- 
ticularly such  undertakings  as  necessitate  distant 
expeditions ;  and  it  was  as  Promuischleneki — ^that 
is,  inventors  or  suggesters,  a  name  which  they 
themselves  adopted — that  the  Russian  subjugators 
of  Siberia  gradually  won  their  way  amongst  the 
hostile  populations,  whom  their  pacific  arts,  more 
than  their  warlike  enterprises,  finally  brought 
under  their  dominion.  The  Promuischleneki  were, 
in  the  first  instance,  troops  of  adventurers  from  all 
parts  of  Russia,  who,  attracted  by  the  fame  of  the 
costly  furs  which  were  said  to  abound  among  the 
natives,  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  Cossacks,  in 
the  hope  of  gaining  riches  by  commerce,  where  the 
latter  gained  lands  by  conquest ;  for  the  abundance 
of  those  wild  animals  in  Siberia,  whose  skins  were 
most  highly  valued  among  other  nations,  is  said  to 
have  awakened  the  same  avidity  among  the  Russians 
as  the  gold  of  Mexico  and  Peru  excited  among  the 
Spaniards.  Dangers  and  difficulties  of  the  most  ap- 
pal.ling  character  were  braved  in  the  search  for 
riches,  and  the  avarice  of  the  people  would  make 
them  rush  to  encounter  hazards  before  which  even 

*  Tobolsk  wag  founded  1687  ;  Pelym,  Berezow,  and 
Surgut,  1592  ;  Tarn,  1594 ;  Narym,  1696 ;  Werchotu- 
rie,  1598  ;  Tarinsk  and  Mangasea,  1600  ;  Tomsk,  1604  ; 
Tarnchansk,  1609;  Kusneyk,  1618;  Jeneseisk,  1619; 
Krasnoiarsk,  1627;  Jakutsk,  1632;  Irbit,  1633; 
Ochotok,  1639;  Nertochiosk,  1658;  Irkutsk,  1669. 


the  military  ardor  of  the  Cossacks  quailed.  If  & 
detachment  of  Cossacks  found  itself  too  weak  for 
the  subjugation  of  a  newly-explored  territory,  it 
called  to  its  aid  a  number  of  these  adventurers; 
and  with  their  assistance  the  object  was  soon  ac- 
complished. The  Siberian  populations,  who  were 
far  from  comprehending  the  ultimate  views  of  the 
strangers  who  thus  introduced  themselves  among 
them  in  the  character  of  traders,  rarely  objected  to 
acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  sovereign  of  a 
people  who  proved  themselves  such  excellent 
caterers  for  their  necessities ;  but  if  resistance  were 
attempted,  violent  means  were  resorted  to,  and  the 
defenceless  natives  were  obliged  to  submit.  When 
a  territory  was  at  too  great  a  distance  from  one  of 
the  existing  towns  to  be  held  in  subjugation  by  the 
latter,  new  fortifications,  or  ostrogs,  as  they  are 
tunned  in  the  Russian  language,  were  erected,  and 
were  garrisoned  with  Cossacks;  and  thus  the 
whole  territory,  from  the  Ural  to  the  Pacific,  and 
from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  confines  of  China, 
was  brought  into  dependence  on  the  Russian  crown 
before  the  expiration  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  Cossacks  that  accompanied  Jermak  into 
Siberia,  as  well  as  those  that  were  subsequently 
despatched  thither,  remained  in  the  country ;  and 
at  first,  as  has  been  seen,  formed  a  kind  of  militia, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  keep  the  subjugated  popula- 
tion to  their  allegiance.  Many  of  them  intermar- 
ried with  the  latter ;  others  brought  their  families 
with  them  ;  and  from  these  original  conquerors  of 
the  land  descends  the  race  of  Siberian  Cossacks, 
the  number  of  which  now  amounts  to  between 
100,000  and  200,000.  The  great  majority  have 
abandoned  their  original  warlike  organization,  and 
have  devoted  themselves  to  industry  and  agricul- 
ture, while  the  smaller  number  still  perform  mili- 
tary duties. 

The  extensive  regions,  now  comprised  under 
the  name  of  Siberia,  and  embracing  an  eighth  part 
of  the  known  world,  which  was  conquered  for  the 
Russian  crown  in  less  than  eighty  yeara-^not  in 
wisely-planned  campaigns  by  eminent  military 
leaders,  but  by  the  perseverance  and  skill  of  an 
untutored  race — was,  at  the  period  of  the  conquest 
as  in  the  present  day,  inhabited  by  populations  as 
different  in  their  origin  as  in  their  modes  of  life. 
Of  the  Finnish  race  there  are  the  Surjanes  and  the 
Woguls  in  the  government  of  Tobolsk,  the  latter 
still  in  a  noinade  state,  and  both  living  chiefly  by 
the  produce  of  the  chase ;  the  Tschuwasches,  who, 
though  an  agiicultural  population,  never  dwell  in 
towns,  and  who  live  chiefly  up<m  horse-flesh  ;  and 
the  Ostjacks  of  the  Ob,  living  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
river  of  that  name  and  of  the  Irtysh,  and  forming 
one  of  the  most  numerous  populations  of  Siberia. 
The  name  Ostjack  or  Oschtjack  is  of  Tatar  origin, 
and  denotes  a  stranger — one  who  knows  nothing — 
and  was  at  first  applied  indiscriminately  to  all  the 
natives  of  Siberia.  But  since  the  difference  of  race 
and  other  distinctions  between  these  populations 
have  become  better  known,  the  name  Ostjack,  has 
been  retained  only  by  the  people  just  mentioned, 
and  two  other  tribes  dwelling  on  the  rivers  Narym 
and  Jenissei,  who  differ,  however,  from  each  other 
as  well  as  from  the  Ostjacks  of  the  Ob  as  to  origin 
and  language.  Of  the  Tatar  race,  there  are  in 
Siberia  the  Yakuts,  who  dwell  in  the  government 
of  Irkutsk,  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Lena,  up  to 
its  very  efllux  into  the  Arctic  Ocean  ;  the  Bok- 
harians  in  the  governments  of  Tomsk  and  Tobolsk, 
who  live  chiefly  by  trade ;  and  the  Telentes,  who 
are  also  called  White  KalmukSi  beoause  of  theif 
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having  dwelt  a  long  while  among  that  people. 
Besides  these,  there  ace  twelve  other  Tatar  tribes 
in  Siberia,  some  dwelling  in  settled  villages,  but 
the  greater  number  leading  a  nomade  life,  and 
subsisting  by  cattle-breeding  and  hunting.  In 
addition  to  these  there  are  tribes  of  Mongol  race  in 
the  government  of  Irkutsk,  who,  in  the  seventeenth 
eentury ,  voluntarily  transferred  their  allegiance  from 
the  emperor  of  China  to  the  tzar  of  Russia,  and  who 
dwell  in  tents,  and  lead  a  nomade  life  ;  Tunguses, 
Lamuts,  and  Olenians,  belonging  to  the  Mandschu 
race — the  former  roving  through  the  vast  territories 
that  extend  from  the  river  Jenissei,  across  the 
Lena,  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  the  Lamuts 
dwelling  on  the  shores  of  the  sea  of  Okhotsk,  which 
in  their  language  is  called  Lama,  and  the  Olenians 
in  the  government  of  Irkutsk,  on  the  river  Oleneka, 
which  falls  into  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Several 
Samoyedi  tribes,  also  in  a  nomade  and  very  bar- 
barous state,  live  in  the  same  localities  as  the 
above-mentioned  races,  and  on  friendly  terms  with 
them ;  and  North-Eastern  Siberia  is  inhabited  by 
various  tribes  equally  low  in  the  scale  of  civiliza- 
tion .  But  however  imposing  this  long  enumeration 
of  distinct  populations,  tiie  sum-total  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Siberia,  in  comparison  to  the  extent 
of  territory,  is  very  small  even  in  the  present  day, 
when  Russian  colonization  has  added  such  con- 
siderable numbers  to  the  original  population.  In 
1834,  the  territorial  extent  and  the  population  of 
Siberia  was  eompuied  as  follows ; — 
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The  climate  of  a  country  extending  between 
45^  SCy,  and  77°  40'  north  latitude,  and  60^  and  190° 
cast  longitude,  cannot  of  course  be  uniform ;  bnt 
excessive  cold  is  predominant.  The  country  may, 
however,  be  divided  into  three  regions — namely, 
the  arctic,  the  cold,  and  the  temperate.  In  the 
first  of  these,  which  embraces  all  the  lands  further 
north  than  67^  north  latitude,  the  winter  never  lasts 
less  than  eight  months  of  the  year,  and  is  so  cold 
that  quicksilver  freezes,  and  the  sea  is  generally 
covered  wKh  ice  from  the  beginning  of  September 
till  the  end  of  June.  In  the  northern  parts  of  this 
region,  vegetation,  with  the  exception  of  some  few 
mosses,  entirely  ceases,  while  in  the  most  southern 
parts,  dwarfy  bnshes  begin  to  make  their  appear- 
ance ;  but  the  earth  produces  no  vegetables  fit  for 
the  food  of  man.  Yet  even  here  man  maintains  his 
sway,  his  chief  nourishment  being  the  fish  in  which 
the  rivers  abound,  and  his  only  property  flocks  of 
reindeer  and  dogs.  The  cold  region  embraces  the 
territories  between  67°  and  57"^  north  latitude. 
Here  the  winter  is  of  shorter  duration,  being  gen- 
erally reckoned  at  six  months  of  the  year  ;  and 
though  the  cold  is  still  very  great,  Reaumur's 
thermometer  marking  frequently  36°,  it  has  not  so 

*  Schubert;  Handbuch  dsr  Allgemoinsn  Staats- 
kande  von  Europa.  Mr.  Cottrell,  in  his  "  Recollec- 
tions of  Siberia,  in  1840  and  1841,"  page  81,  mentions 
3,000,000  or  1,600,000  as  the  relative  census  of  West- 
ern and  Elastern  Siberia.  Mr.  Cottrell  does  not  name 
the  source  whence  he  has  derived  bis  information!  but 
we  cannot  but  doubt  its  correctness. 


destructive  an  influence  on  vegetation.  Large 
forests  in  some  localities  cover  the  face  of  the 
country,  various  shrubs  bear  berries  which  axe 
much  prized  by  the  inhabitants,  and  garden  vegeta- 
bles are  cultivated  with  success  in  the  more  south- 
ern parts;  but  corn,  which  in  Europe  yields  a  not 
unprofitable  harvest  in  65°  north  latitude,  cannot  in 
Siberia  be  cultivated  with  profit  further  north  than 
55°,  and  in  Kamtchatka,  than  51°.  In  the  region 
here  described,  the  hot  sun  of  summer  precipitates 
vegetation ;  but  the  transition  from  heat  to  cold  and 
from  cold  to  heat  is  so  abrupt,  that  the  temperate 
seasons,  spring  and  autumn,  cannot  be  said  to  exist. 
In  the  temperate  region,  between  57°  and  50°  north 
latitude,  the  climate  in  a  great  measure  resembles 
that  of  Denmark  and  Northern  Russia,  though  the 
winter  is  longer  and  much  more  severe.  Here  com 
yields  an  abundant  harvest ;  but  the  country  is  too 
thinly  populated,  and  agriculture,  as  a  science,  too 
little  developed,  to  allow  of  any  great  production. 
The  intensity  of  the  cold  is  not,  however,  by  any 
means  equal  in  the  same  latitudes  throughout  the 
whole  continent,  the  severity  of  the  climate  increas- 
ing considerably  with  the  extension  of  the  territo- 
riee  eastward.  Snfiicient  observations  have  been 
made  to  establish  this  phenomenon  as  an  incontest- 
able fact ;  but  as  yet  the  causes  of  it  have  not  been 
demonstrated,  nor  is  it  ascertained  whether  it  be 
ascribable  to  a  general  law  or  to  local  circum- 
stances. Eastern  Siberia,  where  the  cold  in  the 
same  parallels  is  so  much  grreater,  and  where  the 
cold  region  extends  so  much  further  south  than  in 
Western  Siberia,  is  indeed  intersected  by  moun- 
tains which  exclude  the  sea-breezes,  and  prevent 
them  from  exercising  their  usual  tempering  influ- 
ences on  the  air  ;  but  this  circumstance  alone  is  not 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  existing  difl^erenoes  of 
temperature ;  and  the  other  features  of  this  division 
of  the  country — ^such  as  the  immense  uncultivated 
and  snow-covered  plains,  barren  of  all  vegetation, 
and  presenting  none  of  those  variations  of  surface 
which  might  impede  the  circulation  of  the  cold 
currents  of  air^it  has  in  common  wiUi  West 
Siberia ;  and  therefore,  though  this  may,  in  a  cer- 
tain measure,  account  for  the  great  severity  of  the 
climate  of  Siberia  compared  with  that  of  European 
countries  in  the  same  latitudes,*  it  cannot  explain 
the  increase  of  cold  in  the  eastern  regions  of  this 
continent. 

As  familiar  illustrations  of  the  diflferent  efifects 
of  cold  at  the  various  degrees  which  it  attains  in 
Siberia,  we  may  quote  a  passage  from  Mr.  Cot- 
trell's  work,  **  Recollections  of  Siberia,"  giving 
the  experience  of  a  gentleman  who  had  resided 
many  years  in  the  country,  and  had  devoted  his 
time  to  meteorological  observations : — **  At  39° 
(of  Reaumur,  a  not  unusual  degree  of  cold  even  at 
Irkutsk)  the  breath  is  heard  to  issue  from  the 
mouth  with  a  sound  like  the  crackling  of  very  dry 
hay  when  crumpled  in  the  hand,  and  the  traineau 
(sledge)  ceases  to  glide  smoothly  over  the  snow. 
At  45°,  (below  which  the  thermometer  not  unfre- 
quently  falls  in  Yakutsk,)  in  spitting,  the  saliva 
freezes  before  it  reaches  the  ground,  and  you  see  it 
form  a  round  solid  ball  on  the  snow."  At  Holy 
Cape,  in  the  Icy  Sea,  in  passing  through  a  gorge 
of  the  mountains,  when  the  thermometer  stood  at 
only  30°,  he  felt  a  cunent  of  air  which  burned  and 
pricked  the  skin  like  a  needle.    This  wind  the 

*  Irkutsk,  the  capital  of  East  Siberia,  and  London, 
are  within  half  a  degree  of  latitude  of  each  other,  ana 
the  difference  in  their  mean  annual  temperature  is 
nearly  20°. 
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natives  call  kiotts ;  and,  in  order  to  innre  themselves 
to  it,  they  expose  their  faces  continually,  till  the 
sldn  becomes  hardened  and  ihoensible  to  its  effects. 
What  is  very  singular,  the  kious  is  not  felt  when 
the  wind  is  high.  Mr.  Hedenstrom  threw  up  a 
feather  in  the  air  when  under  its  influence,  and, 
instead  of  being  carried  away,  it  fell  perpendicu- 
larly to  the  ground.  He  considers  this  phenome- 
non as  a  sort  of  parallel,  at  the  utmost  distance,  to 
the  sirocco,  and  that  it  is  not,  properly  speaking,  a 
current,  but  a  bod^  of  air,  charged  with  the  ne  plus 
ultra  of  cold,  which,  having  considerably  greater 
density  than  the  ordinary  air,  communicates  itself  to 
it  graduallv  and  almost  imperceptibly.  To  this 
may  be  added,  that  Professor  Ermann,  when  trav- 
elling in  Siberia,  experienced,  on  imprudently 
laying  hold  with  his  ungloved  hand  of  a  metal 
instrument  which  had  been  exposed  to  the  influences 
of  the  atmosphere  in  the  open  air,  the  same  sensa- 
tion and  effects  as  if  he  had  come  in  contact  with  a 
red-hot  iron,  the  skin  of  his  lingers  becoming  im- 
mediately blistered,  and  adhering  to  the  metal.  In 
travelling,  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  stop  on  the 
road  to  have  the  congealed  breath  and  blood  cleared 
out  of  the  horse's  nostrils,  the  excessive  cold 
making  the  animals  bleed  violently  at  the  nose. 
The  earth  in  Siberia,  even  in  summer,  is  frozen, 
the  ground  ice  beginning  a  very  few  feet  below  the 
surface,  and  in  some  localities  it  has  been  found  to 
extend  to  a  surprising  depth.  The  agent  of  the 
Russian  American  Company  in  Yakutsk,  (63^ 
north  latitude,)  not  content  with  the  usual  means 
of  obtaining  a  supply  of  water — namely,  by  draw- 
ing it  from  the  river  Lena  in  summer,  and  by 
melting  snow  in  winter — undertook  to  have  a  well 
bored  in  his  yard.  When  Ermann  visited  Yakutsk 
in  April,  1829,  a  depth  of  fifty  Enfflish  feet  had 
been  attained,  and  at  this  depth  Reaumur's  ther- 
mometer marked  6*^.  Subsequently  the  boring  was 
continued  to  a  depth  of  380  feet,  the  ground  being 
still  frozen.  In  one  locality,  near  the  river  Birossa, 
which  forms  the  boundary  between  the  goverments 
of  Irkutsk  and  Jeniseisk,  and  in  the  55th  parallel 
of  north  latitude,  where  attempU  at  gold-washing 
were  made  at  one  time,  the  soil  was  frozen  so  hard, 
even  during  the  summer  months,  that  the  workmen 
were  obliged  to  use  pickaxes  instead  of  spades  in 
digging.  In  Western  Siberia  the  limit  of  perpetual 
ground  ice  is  at  Berezov,  in  Eastern  Siberia,  as  far 
south  as  Nertchynsk.  During  the  heat  of  summer, 
which  is  as  excessive  as  the  cold  of  winter,  the 
inhabitants  of  Siberia  make  holes  in  the  earth,  in 
which  they  place  their  provisions  to  keep  them 
fresh,  as  we  do  in  artificial  ice-houses.  The  bodies 
of  the  dead  buried  in  the  soil  of  that  country  are  in 
many  localities  preserved  in  a  state  as  perfect  as 
could  only  in  other  countries  be  attained  by  a  costly 
process  of  embalming. 

The  conquest  of  Siberia  opened  up  a  new  world 
to  the  commerce  and  enterprise  of  the  Russians ; 
but  many  years  elapsed  before  all  the  natural  riches 
of  the  country  were  fully  known  and  appreciated, 
and  before  the  civil  organization  introduced  by  the 
Russians  was  so  fully  established  as  to  admit  of  a 
regular  and  permanent  commercial  system.  The 
costly  furs  above  alluded  to  for  a  long  while  formed 
the  basis  of  the  commerce  of  the  country.  Many 
of  the  heathen  and  barbarous  populations  were  not 
only  clad  in  the  skins  of  sables,  which  in  Europe, 
and  among  many  of  the  more  civilized  Asiatic 
nations,  were  worn  only  by  persons  of  high  rank 
and  great  wealth,  but  they  even  made  use  of  these 
skins  as  soles  to  their  snow-shoes.     The  first 


tribute  exacted  from  them  consisted,  therefore, 
exclusively  of  the  skins  of  these  animals,  and  of 
black  and  gray  foxes  and  beavers;  the  oflScials 
charged  with  gathering  the  tribute,  or  yassak,  as  it 
is  termed  in  the  language  of  the  country,  being 
forbidden  to  accept  of  any  other  furs.  However, 
the  insatiable  rapacity  of  the  Promuischleneki, 
which  had  contributed  so  greatly  to  the  subjugation 
of  the  country,  soon  began  to  exercise  a  baneful 
influence  on  this  its  richest  produce.  Their  impa- 
tience of  wealth  led  them  to  pursue  the  chase  of  the 
animals  whose  costly  furs  were  the  great  object  of 
their  desires,  with  so  much  imprudence  and  intem- 
perance, that  even  in  those  regions  where  they  most 
abounded,  and  where  they  might  have  continued 
forever  to  exist  in  the  same  abundance,  their  number 
was  greatly  reduced,  not  only  by  the  havoc  com- 
mitted among  them  by  the  fur-hunters,  but  by  the 
instinct  of  the  animals,  which  taught  them  to  shun 
localities  fraught  with  so  much  danger,  and  led 
them  to  seek  safety  elsewhere.  Unfortunately  for 
the  Russians,  the  chase  having  begun  in  the  north, 
the  animals  of  course  fled  southwards ;  and  finding 
no  obstacles  to  impede  their  progress,  they  sought 
refuge  on  the  banks  of  the  Amur  and  in  the  Mongo- 
lian mountains,  where  to  this  day  they  are  found  in 
greater  numbers  than  in  the  north  of  Siberia.  Had 
the  chase,  on  the  contrary,  begun  in  the  south,  the 
progress  of  the  fugitives  northward  would  have 
been  arrested  on  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
and  they  would  not  have  been  lost  to  their  pursuers. 
The  diminution  in  the  amount  of  tribute  collect- 
ed* was  greatly  felt  by  the  Russian  exchequer ;  for 
the  trade  in  furs  being  almost  exclusively  in  the 
hands  of  the  government,  the  advantages  derived 
from  it  flowed  immediately  into  its  coffers ;  and  at 
that  period  the  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  lead,  and 
quicksilver  mines,  the  salt-springs  and  lakes,  and 
the  precious  stones  of  that  highly-gifted  country, 
which  now  form  so  rich  a  source  of  revenue,  were 
either  quite  unknown,  or  very  partially  worked. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  agricultural  produce  of  the 
earth  was  too  insignificant  to  form  a  branch  of 
commerce  ;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  populations  inhabiting  the  country,  at 
the  period  of  the  Russian  conquest,  were  nomade 
tribes,  subsisting  by  fishing  and  hunting,  and  en- 
tirely  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  cultivating  the 
soil.  It  is  the  Russians  who  have  introduced  this 
art  in  the  various  localities  in  Siberia  where  the 
rigor  of  the  climate  does  not  preclude  it.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  already  vil- 
lages for  the  promotion  of  agriculture  were  founded 
in  addition  to  those  towns  and  fortresses  which  had 
been  erected  with  a  view  to  the  subjugation  of  the 
country  and  the  collecting  of  tribute.  The  gradual 
increase  in  the  number  of  Cossacks  required  to 
garrison  these  last-mentioned  places,  rendered  it 
exceedingly  difficult  and  expensive  to  transport  the 
supplies  necessary  for  their  subsistence  from  Rus- 
sia ;  and  the  government  was  thus  in  a  measure 
obliged  to  endeavor  to  raise  in  the  country  itself  as 
much  corn  and  other  fruits  of  the  earth  as  would 
suffice  for  the  provisioning  of  the  troops.  Encour- 
aged by  the  government,  which  gave  permission 
to  all  peasants  of  the  crown  to  emigrate  to  Siberia, 

*  In  1608  the  tribute  paid  by  the  Wogols,  in  the 
district  of  Pelym,  had  already  decreased  from  twelve 
sables  per  head,  as  it  was  originally,  to  seven  sables 
per  head.  The  same  was  the  case  in  the  goveniment 
of  Tobolsk ;  and  it  has  been  observed  that  very  rmre- 
]y,  if  ever,  the  number  of  wild  animals  attnneiits  anew 
in  a  neighborhood  where  it  has  once  greatly  decreased. 
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tgricultarists  soon  poured  in,  particularly  from  the 
northern  provinces  on  the  riYers  Dwina,  Wuts- 
chegda,  lug,  and  Sochona,  the  climate  and  soil  of 
which  are  such  as  to  render  the  change  a  most  de- 
sirable one  for  its  inhabitants ;  and  from  these  de- 
scend the  greater  number  of  the  present  Russian 
inhabitants  of  Siberia.  So  little  were  the  metallic 
riches  of  that  country  then  known,  that  these  first 
agricultural  immigrants  were  obliged  to  carry  with 
them  all  their  implements  of  husbandry,  even  trade 
with  these  articles  being  interdicted  by  the  govern- 
ment, who  feared  that  if  the  natives  should  gain 
possession  of  them  the  peaceful  instruments  of  in- 
dustry would  be  transformed  into  warlike  weapons, 
and  used  for  the  purpose  of  regaining  their  inde- 
pendence. In  the  sequel,  however,  this  prohibition 
was  discontinued,  as,  on  nearer  acquaintance,  sev- 
eral of  the  native  tribes  were  found  to  be  in  posses- 
sion of  iron  and  of  the  art  of  smelting  and  working 
it.  But  though  agriculture  was  thus  early  intro- 
duced it  has  never  attained  any  high  degree  of 
development ;  and  this  not  so  much  owing  to  the 
severity  of  the  climate,  as  to  that  dread  of  innova- 
tion seemingly  inherent  in  all  nations  or  individu- 
als holding  a  low  place  in  the  scale  of  enlightp 
enment,  which  makes  them  so  much  averse  to 
the  introduction  of  improvements,  the  advantages 
of  which  they  can  with  difficulty  be  made  to  un- 
derstand. The  length  and  severity  of  the  winters 
in  Siberia  are,  as  has  already  been  observed,  com- 
pensated by  a  correspondiuv  rapidity  in  the 
progress  of  vegetation,  the  intensity  and  po^er 
of  the  sun  being  proportionate  to  the  shortness  of 
the  summer.  But  these  very  circumstances  cause 
difficulties  as  regards  the  raising  of  grain  crops, 
with  which  the  Russian  Siberians,  in  their  igno- 
rance, have  not  hitherto  been  able  to  cope  ;  while, 
in  other  instances,  the  extreme  richness  of  the  soil 
stands  in  their  way.  In  some  parts  of  the  country 
where  manuring  would  be  benefidial,  the  process 
is  quite  unknown ;  in  other  parts,  where  it  acts  in- 
juriously, by  causing  the  grain  to  grow  to  so  great 
a  height  that  it  has  not  time  to  ripen,  it  is  applied ; 
and  nowhere  is  it  customary  to  allow  fields  once 
brought  under  tillage  to  lie  fallow.  In  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  country,  particularly  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Nertchynsk,  the  soil  is  naturally  so  rich  as  to 
cause  the  excessive  growth  just  mentioned  ;  but 
though  experiencing  the  detrimental  consequences 
of  it,  the  Siberians  laugh  at  those  who  would  teach 
them  to  mix  up  sand  or  clay  with  this  mould,  or 
to  introduce  any  other  improvements  in  their  mode 
of  culture.  Rye,  wheat,  buckwheat,  oats,  hemp,^ 
and  tobacco  are  principally  cultivated  ;  but  rye, 
being  the  least  liable  to  sufier  from  the  white  frosts 
which  frequently  occur  in  the  middle  of  summer, 
affi)rds  the  most  profitable  crop.  European  vege- 
tables are  likewise  grown  in  considerable  quantities 
in  the  central  and  southern  parts  of  the  country. 

In  the  mild  regions  of  Siberia,  cattle-breeding 
formed  the  chief  means  of  support  of  the  nomade 
tribes ;  but  in  the  northern,  and  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  country,  very  few  domestic  animals 
were  known.  A  disease  which  raged  among  the 
cattle  in  the  district  of  Tiumen,  from  1603  to  1605, 
caused  the  government  not  only  to  order  the  dis- 
tiibuiion  of  a  great  number  of  heads  of  cattle  among 
the  agriculturists  of  Siberia,  hut  also  to  abolish  the 
duties,  which  had  until  then  impeded  the  impor- 
tation ;  and  in  this  manner  cattle-breeding  was 
encouraged  in  several  districts  in  which  it  had  not 
previously  existed.  In  1601,  the  salt  springs  of 
the  country  were  first  made  available  for  the  pro- 


duction of  salt,  and  in  a  short  time  yielded  not  only 
a  sufficient  supply  of  this  valuable  article  for  home 
consumption,  but  also  large  quantities  for  exporta- 
tion to  Russia. 

Thus  already,  in  the  commencement  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  Russian  enterprise  had  wrought 
a  great  change  in  many  of  the  inhospitable  wilds 
of  Siberia.  The  country  produced  the  necessaries 
of  life;  the  warm  and  fertile  regions  were  able  to 
supply  the  wants  of  the  less-favored  districts  ;  and 
by  the  reciprocal  interchange  of  produce,  a  lively 
ii«3rnal  trade  was  created,  and  went  on  increasing. 
The  external  commerce  being  still  limited  tu 
peltry,  fossil,  ivory,  castoreum,  agaric,  and  some 
few  more  articles,  was  not,  however,  very  exten- 
sive. In  1632,  the  first  iron  ore  was  discovered 
near  the  river  Niza,  and  the  forges  which  were 
soon  afterwards  erected  in  this  locality  proved  a 
great  benefit,  for  thenceforward  it  was  no  longer 
necessary  to  bring  from  Russia  tiie  iron  required 
for  the  consumption  of  the  colonists  ;  but  the  most 
important  mines  of  Siberia  were  not  discovered 
until  tic  end  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  mining  opera- 
tions were  carried  on  with  very  little  success  until 
Peter  the  Great,  with  that  energy  which  character- 
ized all  his  proceedings,  gave  an  immense  impetas 
to  this  branch  of  industry.  Tne  explorations  in  the 
mountains  of  the  Ural  and  the  Altai  were  continued 
during  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  bat  in 
consequence  of  the  management  and  working  of  the 
mines  being  intrusted  to  unskilful  hands,  they 
gradually  declined,  until,  in  1706,  the  Scottish 
general,  Gascoigne,  who  was  invited  by  the  Rus- 
sian government  to  undertake  the  direction  of  them, 
reestablished  order  and  prosperity.  Among  other 
measures  of  Peter  the  Great  which  have  been  dif- 
ferently judged  by  his  admirers  and  his  detractors, 
— the  former  attributing  them  to  a  wise  and  far- 
sighted  policy,  the  latter  to  a  cruel  and  vindictive 
spirit — was  one  which,  whatever  the  motive,  Rave 
a  very  great  impetus  to  industry  in  Siberia.  This 
was  the  transplanting  thither  of  a  considerable 
number  of  the  Swedish  prisoners  who,  during  hit 
wars  with  Charles  XII.,  had  fallen  into  his  hands. 
These  unfortunate  men,  being  left  to  their  own 
resources,  were  obliged  to  exert  themselves  in 
every  way  to  gain  a  livelihood  ;  and  as  they  were 
generally  greatly  superior  to  the  population  among 
which  they  were  thrown,  their  talents  and  acquire- 
ments soon  opened  up  new  fields  of  industry.  Ac- 
cording to  the  accounts  of  a  contemporary  writer  * 
there  were,  in  the  year  1714,  no  less  than  9000 
Swedish  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  in 
Siberia,  who  earned  their  bread  by  their  labor ; 
but  as  mere  manual  labor  was  very  badly  paid, 
those  among  the  exiles  who  possessed  mechanical 
or  other  practical  knowledge  endeavored  to  turn  it 
to  account.  The  amelioration  in  their  position 
which  they  thus  obtained  acted  as  a  spur  upon  the 
others,  and  thus  superior  handicrafts,  arts,  manu- 
factures, and  scliouls,  were  established  in  the 
deserts  of  Siberia.  Among  the  eight  hundred 
Swedish  exiles  who  were  ordered  to  inhabit  the 
town  of  Tobolsk,  there  were  gold  and  silversmiths, 
turners,  joiners,  shoemakers,  tailors,  and  card 
manufacturers,  who  all  recommenced  their  former 
trades ;  while  some  founded  manufactories  of  gold 
and  silver  tissues,  and  others  endeavored  to  gain  a 
living  as  schoolmasters  and  musicians,  and  also  by 
trade.    The  articles  produced  by  the  Swedes  were 

♦  Weber,  Das  Verinderte  Russland. 
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in  many  cases  of  ezqaisite  workmanship,  and  were 
soon  distributed  for  sale  and  sought  even  throughout 
European  Russia ;  and  thus  Siberia,  which  a  few 
years  prcYiously  received  even  the  first  necessaries 
of  life  from  Russia,  then  already  exported  articles 
of  luxury  to  that  country. 

Being  on  one  side  bounded  by  unnavigable  seas, 
on  another  by  insurmountable  mountain  barriers, 
Siberia  is,  by  its  geographical  position,  in  a  great 
measure  excluded  from  commercial  intercourse 
with  other  nations  except  through  the  medium  of 
the  Russian  territories ;  and,  by  becoming  a  coFo- 
nial  dependency  of  Russia,  she  has  obtained  not 
only  large  markets  for  her  raw  produce,  but  also 
the  many  advantages  which  flow  from  the  extensive 
transit-trade  of  Russia  with  China.  In  return,  the 
trade  and  industry  of  Siberia,  though  subjected  to 
the  same  restrictions  as  those  of  Russia,  are 
not  shackled  by  any  of  those  extraordinary  measures 
which  sometimes  impede  the  development  of  the 
resources  of  the  colony  for  the  supposed  benefit  of 
the  mother  country  ;  and  the  inhabitants  in  every 
respect  enjoy  the  same  social  and  political  rights 
as  those  of  Russia  Proper,  with  the  additional 
blessing  of  being  exempt  from  serfdom,  the  curse 
of  the  latter  country.  Indeed,  the  whole  of 
Northern  Asia  is  the  theatre  of  a  bustling  and 
happy  commercial  and  industrial  activity,  of  which 
those  who  never  think  of  Siberia  except  as  the 
great  and  dismal  prison-house  of  Russia,  have  very 
little  conception. 

The  Siberian  trade  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of 
natives  of  Russian  extraction,  but  is  also  carried  on 
by  Tatars  and  Bokharians,  established  in  the  larger 
cities  on  the  Russian  frontiers  and  in  Siberia. 
The  greater  number  of  these  merchants  travel 
themselves  with  their  goods  through  the  country, 
visiting  in  succession  all  the  great  fairs,  and 
generdty  exchanging  goods  for  goods— disposing 
in  one  place  of  what  they  have  obtained  in  another ; 
and  thus  turning  their  capital  perhaps  ten  times 
during  an  absence  sometimes  of  several  years 
spent  in  dangerous  and  difficult  voyages.  In  many 
cases,  however,  the  merchants  of  the  various  towns 
and  provinces  meet  in  some  one  of  the  great  com- 
mercial marts  of  the  country,  there  exchange  their 
goods  for  others  which  they  can  dispose  of  at  home, 
and  then  return  thither  direct. 

The  governments  of  Perm  and  Orenburg,  both 
intersected  by  the  Ural  Mountains,  which  form  the 
natural  boundary  between  Europe  and  Asia,  are  as 
it  were  the  fore-courts  to  Siberia  Proper,  their 
geographical  position  and  natural  features  offering 
immense  advantages  for  the  transit-trade  between 
Europe  and  Asia.  The  chief  seat  of  the  inland 
transit-trade  is  Irbit,  in  which  place  an  annual  fair 
is  held  in  spring,  which  is  visited  by  an  immense 
concourse  of  Russian  and  Tatar  merchants  from  all 
quarters  of  the  empire.  From  the  more  northern 
parts  of  Siberia  they  bring  peltry ;  from  the  smelt- 
ing-works  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  copper  and 
iron;  from  Moscow,  Archangel,  and  other  places, 
European  goods,  principally  cotton,  woollen,  and 
linen  tissues,  and  coffee,  sugar,  wine,  and  spices  ; 
from  Orenburg  and  Astrakhan  they  bring  the 
produce  of  Bokhara,  Persia,  and  India ;  and  from 
Kiakhta,  the  produce  of  China.  To  enable  our 
readers  to  form  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  business 
Carried  on  at  this  fair,  it  will  suffice  to  state  that 
the  value  of  the  goods  brought  to  Irbit  in  1840,  was 
calculated  at  42,813,001  paper  rubles.*  It  is  in- 
deed second  in  importance  only  to  the  fair  of  Nijni 

*  Reden  Das  Thaiserreich  Russland,  &c. 


Novgorod,  whither  the  merchants  of  Siberia  also 
repair,  bringing  with  them  immense  quantities  of 
peltry  and  of  the  divers  articles  of  trade  obtained  at 
Kiakhta,  and  where  they  likewise  furnish  thenv* 
selves  with  many  of  the  articles  of  European 
produce  in  demand  in  their  country,  and  which 
they  transport  into  the  interior  on  sledges. 

Besides  Irbit,  every  town  in  Siberia  has  its 
yearly  or  half-yearly  fair,  between  which  the 
merchants  are  almost  constantly  in  motion.  In 
Tobolsk,  the  former  capital  of  Western  Siberia, 
they  gather  at  different  periods  of  the  year,  their 
arrival  and  departure  being  regulated  by  the  nature 
of  their  goods,  and  the  ultimate  point  of  their 
destination.  In  spring  arrive  the  merchants  from 
Russia  who  have  visited  the  fair  of  Irbit,  and  await 
in  Tobolsk  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice,  in  order  to 
continue,  partly  by  river  navigation,  their  journey 
to  the  more  distant  parts  of  the  country.  The 
merchants  coming  from  the  interior,  and  par- 
ticularly those  from  Irkutsk,  the  capital  of  Eastern 
Siberia,  and  from  the  Chinese  frontiers,  arrive,  on 
the  contrary,  towards  the  close  of  summer ;  while 
the  merchant-caravans  from  Bokhara  and  the  land 
of  the  Kalmuks  make  their  entry  at  the  befrinning 
of  winter.  In  Berezov,  Jeniseisk,  and  Yakutsk, 
the  busy  scene  of  the  fair  is  diversified  by  the 
presence  of  Surjanesi  Ostjacks,  Woguls,  Yakuts, 
Samoyedes,  and  other  nomade  or  half-savage 
people,  who  repair  to  these  cities  to  exchange  the 
produce  of  the  chase  for  flour,  brandy,  tobacco,  tea, 
and  other  necessaries  of  life.  In  Jeniseisk,  situated 
in  the  centre  of  the  country,  the  merchants  from 
the  four  quarters  of  Siberia  meet,  and  frequently 
make  an  exchange  of  their  goods,  each  party  being 
thus  enabled  to  return  direct  homewards.  But  in 
most  cases  these  intrepid  men  carry  their  goods 
from  one  extremity  of  this  immense  continent  to 
another,  braving  in  the  pursuit  of  their  vocation 
difficulties,  dangers,  and  fatigues,  of  which  persons 
living  in  more  favored  climes  can  have  but  a  slight 
conception.  In  Siberia,  indeed,  distances  are 
measured  by  a  very  different  standard  from  what 
we  are  accustomed  to  in  Europe,  even  in  the  lands 
of  railway  and  steam.  The  merchants  travelling 
between  Kiakhta  and  Irbit  traverse  twice  a  year 
a  distance  of  3800  wersts ;  and  a  village  situated  at 
a  distance  of  500  or  600  wersts  of  a  town  is  spoken 
of  as  being  in  the  vicinity  of  the  latter.  In  Yakutsk 
the  traders  arrive  in  summer,  and  either  spend  the 
winter  in  the  town,  or  disperse  among  the  villages 
of  the  neighboring  nomade  hordes.  Hence  the 
produce  of  Europe  and  China  are  distributed  to  the 
most  eastern  parts  of  Siberia.  It  is  not,  however, 
usual  for  the  merchants  to  enter  into  direct  trans- 
actions with  the  nomade  hunting  populations, 
almost  the  whole  of  the  lucrative  trade  in  furs 
being  carried  on  by  means  of  the  Siberian  Cos- 
sacks, who  are  intrusted  with  the  levying  of  the 
government  tribute,  and  who  are  better  able  to 
encounter  the  innumerable  difficulties  connected 
with  this  traffic,  as  they  are  acquainted  with  the 
language  and  habits  of  the  divers  races  and  tribes, 
and  inured  to  the  hardships  and  fatigues  of  jour- 
neys, during  which  they  are  sometimes  obliged  to 
traverse  hundreds  of  wersts  on  foot,  dragging  after 
them  small  sledges,  laden  with  their  provisions  and 
with  their  stock  in  trade.  There  are,  however, 
instances  of  Russian  merchants  who  have  not  feared 
to  encounter  the  perils  of  such  journeys,  and  who 
have  penetrated  as  far  as  Anadurskoi  Ostrog,  the 
utmos*  north-eastern  dwelling-place  of  the  nomade 
tribes 

In  i^outh-Eastern  Siberia,  the  great  centre  of 
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oommercial  activity  is  Irkutsk — in  point  of  situa- 
tion, number  of  inhabitants,  and  oTory  social 
advantage,  the  first  city  of  the  country.  Though 
Kiakhta,  on  the  Chinese  frontier,  the  place  author- 
ised by  the  Chinese  government  for  the  commerce 
between  China  and  Russia,  is  the  real  seat  of  this 
trade,  the  fact  of  Irkutsk  being  the  chief  entrepot 
for  the  goods  exchanged  there  gives  rise  to  a  great 
amount  of  business,  in  addition  to  which  the  prin- 
cipal transaciions  of  Kiakhta  are  effected  by  the 
merchants  of  Irkutsk.  The  non-resident  merchants 
having  business  at  Kiakhta  generally  arrive  in 
Irkutsk  in  autumn  by  water,  and  await  there  the 
fall  of  the  snow,  which  is  to  facilitate  their  further 
journey.  Others  arrive  in  the  middle  of  winter  by 
way  of  Tomsk  and  Krasnojarsk. 

The  modes  of  transport  for  men  and  goods  in 
Siberia  vary  according  to  the  different  localities. 
The  large  rivers  which  intersect  the  country,  and 
most  of  which  are  partially  navigable  in  summer, 
would,  it  might  be  supposed,  be  eagerly  resorted 
to  as  a  most  desirable  means  of  communication  on 
•o  vast  a  continent.  But  the  natural  capabilities 
ef  the  country  in  this  respect  are  but  little  culti- 
vated ;  and  the  river  navigation  is  at  present  in  so 
primitive  a  state,  that  land-carriage  is  in  general 
preferred,  in  spite  of  the  immense  distances  to  be 
traversed.  In  these  cases  the  means  of  conveyance 
are  either  carriages  or  sledges,  drawn  in  some 
localities  by  horses,  in  others  by  reindeer,  and  in 
others  again  by  dogs.  In  some  parts  of  the  country 
oamels  are  used  as  beasts  of  burden,  and  oxen  fur 
draught,  while  in  others  the  goods  are  transported 
on  the  shoulders  of  men.  It  is  the  snow  which  in 
the  winter  covers  the  country  in  its  length  and 
breadth  that  renders  the  land-communication,  gen- 
erally speaking,  so  excellent.  But  the  snow  is  not 
everywhere  present  in  equal  quantities,  and  spread 
over  the  plains  in  that  smooth  and  uniform  manner 
which  is  necessary  to  enable  the  sledges  to  glide 
over  the  surface  with  that  ease  and  swituiess  which 
ao  peculiarly  facilitate  the  transport  of  heavy  goods. 
In  some  localities,  where  the  natural  features  of 
the  country  give  rise  to  powerful  and  constant  cur- 
rents of  air,  the  snow  is  swept  completely  away 
from  the  open  plains,  and  driven  together  in  im- 
Biense  masses  in  the  surrounding  ravines,  and  up 
the  rocky  declivities  enclosing  the  broad  valleys. 
In  these  cases,  if  the  road  follows  the  course  of  a 
nver,  the  sledges  pass  along  on  its  ice-bound 
waters,  and  no  inconvenience  is  experienced  ;  but 
otherwise  they  have  to  be  dragged  along  the  frozen 
earth,  to  the  great  discomfiture  of  men  and  horses. 
In  other  places  it  is  the  accumulation  of  snow, 
particularly  in  the  early  winter,  before  it  has  been 
frozen  into  so  c(»mpact  a  mass  as  to  offer  a  smooth 
and  hard  surface,  which  presents  the  chief  diffi- 
culty. Some  notion  of  the  difficulties  of  travelling 
and  transporting  goods  in  Siberia  may  be  formed 
from  Mr.  Cottreli's  description  of  the  manner  in 
which  this  impediment  is  got  over  on  the  route 
from  Irkutsk  to  Kiakhta,  alung  which  the  caravans 
are  obliged  to  pass  at  those  periods  of  the  year 
when  the  ice  of  the  Baikal  Sea  is  not  yet  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  bear  the  heavily-laden  sledges, 
though  passengers  may  pass  in  safety  across  its 
bosom : — 

From  the  beginning  of  November — that  is,  for  two 
months — ^they  (the  caravans)  are  obliged  to  make  this 
detour,  and  the  expense  is  much  more  considerable, 
although  by  no  means  proportionate  to  the  labor  of 
the  oonductors.  The  snow  in  the  mountains  begins  to 
fkll  in  August,  and  by  November  it  is  generallj 


six  feet  deep.  The  mode  of  clearing  it  away,  it  nol 
being  yet  sufficiently  froaen  to  make  a  solid  surface  to 
pass  over,  is  troublesome  enough.  They  first  dig  out 
a  passage  of  a  certain  number  of  wersts,  and  turn 
their  horses  into  it,  and  then  make  them  gallop  upAnd 
down,  backwards  and  forwards,  to  consoliu^  and 
harden  the  snow,  and  then  fiisten  large  branches  of 
fir  to  an  empty  sledge,  of  which  they  make  a  sort  of 
harrow,  and  with  this  they  clear  aw&y  the  snow  fh)m 
the  sides.  Having  performed  this  preliminary  opera- 
tion, they  harness  a  long  string  of  hoi-ses  to  the 
machine,  which,  fh>m  constantly  passing  and  re- 
passing, by  degrees  make  a  good  road,  wide  enough 
for  their  sledges  to  go  easily  through.  These,  loaded 
with  merchandise,  follow  in  a  line,  one  after  the 
other,  to  the  end  of  the  rood,  which  has  thus  been 
rendered  passable.  Thev  then  begin  afresh  with 
another  such  passage,  and  so  on  till  the  whole  is  got 
over.  Each  traineau  at  this  season  carries  at  most 
fifteen  poods.  The  first  of  them  does  not  accomplish 
more  than  ten  wersts  a  day  ;  those  that  follow,  when 
the  road  is  consolidated  as  much  as  in  ordinary 
travelling,  about  forty  wersts. 

The  passage  across  the  Baikal,  which  is  preferred 
when  practicable,  has  on  the  other  side  its  peculiar 
difficulties,  but  which  are  surmounted  with  the  same 
intrepidity  and  perseverance.  The  passage  in  sledges 
on  the  ice  is  agreeable  and  rapid  ;  the  point  where  it  is 
crossed  is  not  quite  sixty  wersts,  which  is  sometimes 
performed  in  two  hours  and  a  half,  and  the  view  of 
the  surrounding  mountains  is  imposing  and  migestio* 
There  are  oooasionally  fissures  in  the  ice,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  spring,  when  the  season  approaches 
for  its  dissolution,  which  must  be  formidable  to  an 
unhabituated  traveller  ;  but  as  the  horses  and  their 
drivers  are  thoroughly  practised  in  getting  over  them, 
there  is  no  real  danger.  When  the  cracks  are  small, 
the  horses  jump  over  them  without  stopping  ;  when 
they  are  large,  planks  are  laid  across,  so  as  to  form 
a  bridge,  which  is  made  and  unmade  in  an  instant — 
the  planks  being  carried  for  the  purpose,  and  dragged 
behind  the  sledge.  If  the  fissures  are  too  large  even 
for  this,  a  bridge  is  made  of  large  blocks  of  ioe,  which 
they  cut  off  on  the  side  of  the  opening,  and  the 
driver,  with  a  sort  of  leaping  pole,  jumps  over  the 
chasm.  He  then  fastens  on  other  similar  blocks  from 
the  opposite  side.  The  bridge  is  clearly  none  of  the 
most  secure  ;  but  the  horses  are  unharnessed,  and 
passed  over  first,  and  then  the  carriage  is  pulled  over 
as  rapidly  as  possible  by  ropes.  Sometimes  it  occurs 
that  a  horse,  going  at  full  speed,  is  all  of  a  sudden 
en/once  in  the  ice,  which,  instead  of  cracking,  has 
become  soft  and  porous  ;  the  driver  in  that  case  jumps 
on  his  back  with  great  quickness,  crawls  over  him, 
disengages  him  in  an  instant  from  the  sledge,  and  as 
he  is  blown,  pulls  him  out  by  main  force  before  he 
has  time  to  struggle  and  sink  deeper  in  the  icy  bog. 
In  order  to  blow  him  more  effectually,  he  throws  a 
slip-knot  round  his  neck,  and  draws  it  as  tight  as 
possible,  so  as  to  deprive  him  of  the  little  breath  he 
had  remaining.  Having  lugged  him  out,  he  harnesses 
him  again  as  quick  as  lightning,  and  the  whole  opera- 
tion does  not  take  more  time  than  it  does  to  relate  the 
manner  of  extracting  him. 

The  manner  in  which  the  com,  brandy,  marine 
stores,  &c.,  for  the  yearly  provisioning  of  Okhotsk 
is  con  veered  from  Yakutsk  to  this  place,  is  another 
striking  instant  of  the  indefatigable  perseveranoe 
with  which  the  difficulties  of  intercommunication 
are  overcome.  The  provisions  and  goods  of  all 
kinds  are  conveyed  in  leathern  sacks,  each  contain- 
ing a  certain  fixed  weight,  and  slung  pannier-wist 
across  the  backs  of  the  hardy  Yakut  horses,  which 
are  qualified  for  the  journey  they  have  to  perform 
by  their  strength  of  lione  and  muscle,  and  by  their 
sagacity  in  discovering  their  own  provender  i« 
winter,  when  they  scrape  away  with  their  hoofii- 
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the  snow  which  covers  the  ground,  and  feed  upon 
the  grass  which  grows  beneath.  Eleven  of  these 
inimals,  with  their  burdens,  are  generally  confided 
to  the  care  of  one  man,  who  mounts  the  first  horse, 
and  drags  after  him  the  others  marching  in  a  line, 
they  being  attached  to  one  another  by  a  horse-hair 
rope  fastened  round  the  neck  of  the  leader,  and 
passed  under  the  helly  and  tied  to  the  tail  of  each 
of  the  others.  In  this  way  the  procession  moves 
on  very  well  as  long  as  it  encounters  no  quagmires ; 
but  these  are  of  frequent  occurrence  on  the  road, 
and  each  time  one  of  the  horses  sinks  in  the  marshy 
ground,  the  conductor  is  obliged  to  dismount,  to 
unload  all  the  horses,  to  seek  for  them  a  path 
which  affords  a  surer  footing,  then  to  fetch  the 
^S^S^t  generally  weighing  together  twenty-five 
hundred  weight,  and  to  reload  the  horses,  in  order 
to  repeat,  perhaps  a  few  hundred  yards  oflT,  the 
same  operation ;  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  jour- 
ney, which  it  takes  him  a  month  to  perform. 

In  the  cities  of  Siberia  it  is  not  only  customary 
to  concentrate  the  commercial  transactions  of  the 
year  within  the  short  period  of  time  during  which 
the  yearly  or  half-yearly  fairs  take  place,  but  the 
great  business  of  traffic  and  barter  is  further  limited 
to  an  allotted  space :  it  being  usual  for  all  the 
merohants  of  a  city  to  have  their  shops  and  ware- 
houses under  one  and  the  same  roof.  The  great 
annual  fairs  here,  like  those  of  Europe,  have  origi- 
nated in  church  festivals,  which,  being  held  in 
honor  of  the  patron  saints  of  the  localities,  caused 
great  concourses  of  people,  and  were  taken  advan- 
tage of  by  traders  for  the  easy  and  speedy  disposal 
of  their  goods.  The  custom  of  concentrating  all 
the  traffic  within  a  given  space  is,  however,  of 
Eastern  origin,  and  was  by  Russia  adopted  at  a 
very  early  period,  together  with  many  other  Ori- 
ental usages.  In  the  cities  of  Siberia,  as  in  those 
of  European  Russia,  the  gosHnoi-dvor,  as  they  term 
what  among  the  Easterns  is  called  a  bazaar  or 
caravanserai,  is  generally  located  in  the  centre  of 
the  town,  and  formed  of  four  wings,  enclosing  a 
large  square  area  within.  On  the  side  facing  the 
street  are  the  shops,  opening  into  a  covered  arcade, 
which  runs  along  the  four  sides  of  the  building, 
and  protects  ^he  purchasers  from  rain  and  sun, 
while  it  afifords  an  agreeable  lounge  for  idlers. 
Opening  into  the  courtyards  are  warehouses  for  the 
storing  of  such  goods  as  cannot  find  room  in  the 
shops;  and  perhaps  nothing  in  Siberia  makes  a 
more  striking  impression  on  the  European  traveller 
than  to  meet  in  these  bazaars,  in  the  regions  of 
snow  and  ice,  in  so  close  contact  as  to  be  embraced 
in  one  glance  of  the  eye,  the  natural  and  industrial 
produce  of  all  the  varied  climes  of  the  globe. 

To  the  great  commercial  activity  of  which  we 
have  caught  a  glimpse,  there  are  added  in  Siberia 
industrial  enterprises  of  still  greater  interest,  be- 
cause indicative  of  a  higher  and  improving  state  of 
civilization.  The  number  of  manufactories  through- 
out the  country,  exclusively  of  the  governments  of 
Perm  and  Orenburg,  is  calculated  at  143,  of  which 
fifty-three  are  in  the  government  of  Tobolsk,  fifty 
in  that  of  Irkutsk,  and  forty  in  the  province  of 
Tomsk.  These  do  not,  however,  represent  the 
whole  of  the  manufacturing  industry  of  the  country ; 
ibr  here,  as  in  other  countries  in  a  similar  stage  of 
development,  domestic  manufacture  is  to  a  consider- 
able extent  practised  in  the  houses  of  the  villagers. 
No  isolated  farmsteads,  or  habitations  of  other 
kinds,  dot  the  country  in  Siberia :  the  whole  of  the 
population  not  residing  in  the  cities  is  gathered  in 
▼Ulages,  and  the  inhabitants  of  these  devote  their 


time  and  skill  to  the  various  branches  of  industry 
cultivated  in  the  country ;  for  agriculture  being  so 
greatly  limited  by  the  nature  of  the  climate,  it  is 
far  from  absorbing  the  labor  of  the  whole  peasantry. 
In  the  neighborhood  of  the  mines  and  of  the  smelt- 
ing ovens,  the  villagers  who  are  not  directly  em- 
ployed in  these  are  nevertheless  indirectly  engaged 
in  promoting  the  operations  by  wood-cutting,  char- 
coal-burning, the  transport  of  ore  from  the  mouth 
of  the  mines  to  the  furnaces,  and  other  occupations. 
In  some  villages  the  inhabitants  occupy^  them- 
selves with  the  manufacture  of  sledges  and  wagons, 
and  of  various  household  and  agricultural  imple- 
ments of  wood.  In  others,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  linen  factories,  the  women  spin  great  part  of 
the  thread  used  in  these.  In  the  villages  on  the 
banks  of  the  rivers  the  inhabitants  live  by  fishing, 
and  the  various  processes  connected  with  the  salt- 
ing and  drying  of  fish  ;  in  others  they  carry  on  a 
kind  of  peddling  trade.  Some  are  inhabited  by  the 
people  employed  in  the  salt-boiling  establishments ; 
others  by  the  Cossacks,  who  are  exempt  from  all 
contributions  to  the  crown,  on  condition  of  their 
performing  certain  military  duties ;  and  others, 
again,  by  Yemtschiki,  or  Jamschiki,  who  are,  like 
the  others,  crown  peasants,  but  who,  instead  of 
paying  the  usual  dn-ok^  or  tribute  in  money,  are 
bound  to  furnish  the  horses  required  for  the  service 
of  the  post,  and  for  the  transport  of  goods  and 
travellers  throughout  the  empire,  as  also  to  serve 
in  the  character  of  postilions  and  drivers.*  Among 
the  Yemtschiki  are  included  several  Tatar  popula- 
tions ;  and  though  their  dwellings  and  whole  mode 
of  living  are  miserable  in  the  extreme,  they  pride 
themselves  much  on  their  ancient  and  noble  de- 
scent. The  Yemtschiki  of  Russian  extraction  are  a 
lively  and  good-natured  race,  who  follow  their  vo- 
cation as  drivers  with  a  gusto  that  renders  it  to 
them  more  a  pleasure  than  a  labor.  With  their 
horses  they  live  on  the  most  amicable  terms,  di- 
recting them  by  means  of  affectionate  and  endearing 
expressions  and  rhymed  sentences,  instead  of  by 
the  whip,  which  is  never  used.  Even  the  loud 
cracking  of  the  whip,  which  in  the  north  of  Europe 
invariably  accompanies  sledge-driving,  is  not  usual 
in  Siberia  ;  but  the  merry  tinkling  bells  are  here, 
as  in  the  former  countries,  attached  to  the  horses, 
persons  of  rank  and  importance  being  distinguished 
by  the  size  of  these  bells. 

Besides  being  the  centres  of  the  commerce  and 
industry  of  the  country,  the  cities  of  Siberia  are  of 
course  likewise  the  centres  of  all  the  other  arts  of 
civilization ;  and  European  refinement  and  mental 
cultivation  are  here  frequently  found  in  connection 
with  primitive  simplicity  of  manner  and  open- 
hearted  hospitality.  European  luxury  rei^rns  in 
the  houses  of  the  highest  and  wealthiest  officials, 
and  their  balls  and  literary  evening  parties  are  by 
some  travellers  described  as  recalling  to  ilie  mind 

*  In  Western  Siberia,  as  in  Russia  Proper,  a  gov- 
ernment or  crown  posthouse  is  generally  attached  to 
every  station  ;  and  nere  the  traveller  will  always  find 
the  horses  and  drivers  required,  ready  for  his  service, 
the  whole  being  under  the  superintendence  of  a  gov- 
ernment employi.  In  Eastern  Siberia,  however,  the 
crown  postnouses,  which  are  generally  buildings  of 
superior  pretensions,  are  of  rare  occurrence,  being 
only  established  in  the  towns.  The  village  post- 
houses  dlfier  little  from  the  ordinary  peasant  houses : 
and  as  the  government  employis  are  only  attached  to 
the  crown  posthouses  ou  those  stations  where  none  * 
such  exist,  the  starostas,  or  village  elders,  are  in- 
trusted with  the  direction  of  the  Yemtschiki,  and  of 
all  matters  connected  with  the  conveyance  of  letters, 
goods,  and  passengers. 
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the  elegance  and  animation  of  Parisian  society. 
But  in  the  dwellings  of  the  citizens  in  general  the 
simplicity  of  the  old  Russian  manners  and  customs 
prevails.  Here  common  wooden  chairs  and  tables, 
and  large  presses  containing  the  household  linen, 
&c.,  ranged  around  the  room,  form  the  whole otTieu- 
biement;  while  the  pictures  of  saints  stuck  on  the 
walls,  and  the  shining  brass  samawar^  placed  on  a 
shelf,  form  the  sole  ornaments. 

The  houses  of  the  wealthier  among  the  Russo- 
Siberian  merchants  sometimes  consist  of  one  story, 
sometimes  of  two,  the  lower  being  raised  on  a 
foundation  about  eight  feet  from  the  ground.  The 
stepson  the  outside  of  the  house,  leading  to  the 
first  and  also  to  the  second  story,  if  there  be  one, 
are  generally  covered  over ;  and  under  these  steps 
is  sometimes  a  door  leading  into  a  rather  dark  and 
partly  subterranean  chamber,  which,  being  the 
warmest  in  the  house,  is  appropriated  by  the  head 
of  the  family.  Here  the  samawar  is  steaming  away 
on  the  table  the  whole  day  long — for  tea-drinking 
is  the  constant  solace  of  the  Siberians  of  all  classes 
and  all  nations  ;  and  here  other  merchants — gener- 
ally men  of  much  intelligence  and  varied  knowledge 
—drop  in  through  the  day,  to  talk  over  with  the  host 
the  commercial  topics  of  the  moment,  or  to  while 
away  their  leisure  hours  with  relating  or  listening 
to  the  accounts  of  experience  made  and  adventures 
encountered  on  the  long  and  perilous  journeys  so 
frequently  undertaken  by  their  class.  It  has  been 
observed  by  travellers  that  the  unfavorable  condi- 
tions of  existence  against  which  the  Siberians  have 
to  contend,  far  from  rendering  them  dull  and  in- 
different, on  the  contrary  serve  as  stimulants  to 
their  intellect ;  and  the  men  of  science  who  have 
of  late  years  visited  Siberia  have  been  surprised  to 
find,  even  in  the  most  desolate  regions,  a  lively  in- 
terest in  the  theoretical  objects  of  their  mission,  and 
intelligent  habits  of  observation,  which  proved  very 
useful  to  them.  It  has  indeed  been  suggested  that 
the  intellectual  superiority  of  many  of  the  Russian 
Siberians,  even  in  humble  life,  is  perhaps  not  only 
owing  to  the  constant  struggles  in  which  they  are 
engaged  against  the  powers  of  nature,  but  may  also 
in  some  measure  be  attributed  to  the  blood  which 
flows  in  their  veins  ;  for  among  the  progenitors  of 
this  people  may  be  counted  many  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished statesmen  and  generals  of  Russia,  who 
have  expiated  in  ttiese  dreary  regions  the  short 
dream  of  a  too-adventurous  ambition,  or  the  crime 
of  having  displeased  a  capricious  and  all-powerful 
sovereign,  or  of  having  over-topped  rivals  of  equal 
pretensions.  Such  men  cannot  have  remained  with- 
out some  influence  on  the  populations  among  which 
they  were  thrown ;  and  though,, whatever  the  pre- 
vious rank  of  the  exile,  hisofispring  born  in  Siberia 
belong  to  the  inferior  classes,  the  superior  cultiva- 
tion of  the  fathers  must,  nevertheless,  in  some 
measure  influence  the  minds  of  the  children,  even 
in  spite  of  the  mother  being  in  many  instances  not 
only  of  inferior  rank  but  of  inferior  race ;  for  in 
these  regions  the  blood  of  the  most  ancient  nobility 
of  Russia  has  probably  been  frequently  intermixed 
with  that  of  the  aborigines. 

Towards  nightfall  the  upper  rooms  in  the  Siberi- 
an houses  are  heated  to  what  is  by  Europeans  con- 
sidered an  excessive  degree,  particularly  for  sleep- 
ing apartments,  and  the  whole  family  lie  down  for 
their  night's  rest  on  mattresses  spread  on  the  floor, 
having  for  covering  light  woollen  blankets  only.    In 

^  A  kind  of  urn,  in  which  the  water  for  the  tea  is 
boiled  on  the  table. 


the  better  houses,  one  bedstead  may  sometimes  be 
found,  which  is  then  generally  reserved  for  the 
guest,  invited  or  uninvited.  The  latter  are  in 
Siberia  not  of  unfrequent  occnrrence,  for  the  coun* 
try  is  still  in  so  primitive  a  state  that  inns  do  not 
exist,  and  the  stranger  who  means  to  sojourn  for 
any  time  in  town  or  village  is,  if  he  have  no  pre- 
vious connections  on  the  spot,  quartered  by  the 
authorities  on  some  one  of  the  inhabitants.  He  is 
not,  however,  the  less  hospitably  treated,  nor  is  he 
looked  upon  otherwise  than  in  the  honored  and 
sacred  character  of  a  guest ;  for  even  the  poorest 
among  the  Siberian  hosts  would  be  ashamed  to  de 
mand  payment,  though  they  do  look  forward  to 
some  small  present  as  compensation  for  the  expenses 
they  incur.  The  fact  of  a  stranger  having  once 
been  hospitably  received  by  a  family  gives  him  a 
claim  upon  the  hospitality  of  that  family  at  any 
future  period.  For  a  mere  night *s  lodging  it  is  not 
usual  to  disturb  the  inmates  of  private  dwellings,  and 
travellers  therefore  frequently  spend  the  nights  in 
their  kibitkas,  or  covered  sledges,  in  which  a  com- 
fortable bed  is  spread.  But  if  the  stranger  present 
himself  at  the  hut  of  the  poorest  peasant,  even  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,  he  is  pretty  sure  of  meet- 
ing with  a  hearty  welcome,  of  being  invited  to 
warm  himself  upon  the  large  oven,  and  of  being 
regaled  with  the  best  cheer  the  bouse  contains. 
Good-humor,  great  friendliness  of  disposition,  and 
much  courtesy  of  demeanor,  seem  indeed  to  be  prev* 
alent  characteristics  among  the  Siberians,  even  of 
the  poorest  classes ;  and  these  qualities  have  exer- 
cised an  influence  on  the  language  of  the  country, 
in  which  peculiar  terms  of  politeness  and  endear- 
ment abound. 

The  houses  in  the  towns  of  Siberia  are  generally, 
and  those  in  the  villages  universally,  of  wood — 
wooden  walls  being  considered  best  calculated  to 
keep  out  the  cold.  In  the  towns  the  timber-beams 
are  clothed  on  the  outside  with  planks,  and  painted 
some  light  and  cheerful  color ;  in  the  peasant  houses, 
on  the  contrary,  no  pains  are  taken  to  disguise  the 
roughly-hewn  blocks  of  which  they  are  constructed. 
In  the  towns  also,  several  of  which  are  noted  for 
the  width  and  regularity  of  their  streets,  and  the 
stateliness  of  their  public  buildings,  glass  of  native 
manufacture  is  generally  used  for  the  windows; 
but  in  the  villages  the  transparent  mica  or  talc, 
known  by  the  name  of  Russian  glass,  and  which  is 
principally  obtained  from  the  mines  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Jeniseisk,  is  in  general  use;  in  those  fur- 
thest north,  however,  even  this  is  an  unusual  luxury, 
and  is  frequently  superseded  by  the  transparent 
skins  of  various  fishes,  and  in  some  localities  even 
by  blocks  of  ice.  The  Russian  villages,  (by  which 
we  mean  those  inhabited  by  natives  of  Russian  ex- 
traction,) and  particularly  those  in  the  Barabinski 
Steppes,  the  best  cultivated  partof  Sibera,  in  many 
instances  present  an  appearance  of  well-being  most 
gratifying  to  the  beholder — the  well-built  houses, 
with  balconies  running  round  them,  and  standing 
in  the  midst  of  enclosed  court-yards,  afl^ording  a 
picture  of  much  comfort.  In  the  villages,  the  in- 
habitants of  which  are  occupied  with  mining  or 
charcoal  bnrning,  or  other  non-agricultural  avoca- 
tions, there  are  small  enclosed  patches  of  ground 
attached  to  the  houses,  in  which  vegetables  are 
cultivated  for  the  use  of  the  family. 

The  interior  of  a  Siberian  peasant^s  dwelling 
rarely  contains  more  than  two  rooms,  and  very 
frequently  only  one,  divided  into  two  compartments, 
an  upper  and  a  lower,  the  former  being  reached  by 
a  kina  of  primitive  ladder,  made  of  small  blocks  of 
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wood,  placed  one  above  another  agrainst  the  wall  in 
one  corner  of  the  room.  The  upper  compartment, 
as  the  warmest,  serves  as  sleeping  apartment  for  the 
whole  family,  who,  like  those  of  the  higher  classes, 
lie  upon  the  floor  on  sheepskins,  or  on  their  own 
fur  or  sheepskin  pelisses.  The  lower  room  is  in  a 
^eat  measure  occupied  by  the  huge  brick  stove  or 
oven,  called  palata^  which  serves  to  heat  the  house, 
and  also  for  cooking,  and  on  which  the  oldest  male 
inhabitants  of  the  dwelling  are  generally,  during 
the  hours  of  rest,  found  stretch^  at  full  length, 
enjoying  the  genial  heat.  Such  a  stove  and  a 
samawar  are  always  found  even  in  the  poorest 
hovel.  Wooden  benches  placed  along  the  walls, 
together  with  a  kind  of  stand  for  the  torches  of 
lighted  pine  or  birchwood,  with  which  these  hum- 
ble dwellings  are  illuminated  at  night,  constitute 
the  rest  of  the  furniture,  and  a  bathroom,  for  the 
usual  Russian  steam-bath « is  frequently  attached  to 
the  dwelling.  There  are  villages,  notwithstanding, 
which  convey  the  idea  of  extreme  misery  and 
degradation  ;  while  the  yurtes  or  huts  of  the  abo- 
rigines of  various  denominations  afibrd  an  insight 
into  the  habits  of  populations  but  little  removed 
from  the  savage  state.  Some  of  the  villages,  par- 
ticularly such  as  are  situated  on  the  banks  of  rivers 
or  brooks,  are  rendered  peculiarly  disgusting  by 
heaps  of  manure,  which,  instead  of  being  used  to 
fertilize  the  fields,  is  driven  together  to  form  a  kind 
of  dike  between  the  village  and  the  river,  and  in 
summer  breeds  such  quantities  of  vermin,  that  one 
must  be  a  Siberian  to  be  able  to  live  under  their 
attacks.  Cleanliness  does  not,  indeed,  belong  to 
the  virtues  of  the  Siberian  peasant,  and  his  ideas 
of  the  uses  of  manure  seem  peculiarly  perverse,  it 
being  customary  throughout  the  country  to  burn 
manure  in  order  to  purify  the  air,  whenever  a 
locality  is  threatened  with  an  outbreak  of  the  epi- 
demic called  the  Siberian  Plague,  by  which  great 
havoc  is  made,  particularly  in  the  Barabinski 
Steppes,  the  malady  attacking  alike  men  and 
animals.  The  Tatar  villages,  though  generally 
▼ery  miserable,  are  distinguished  by  a  more  attrac- 
tive feature,  there  being  invariably  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  each  a  small  grove,  forming  the 
cemetery  of  the  population. 

However  low  in  the  scale  of  civilization  the 
population  may  be,  yet  the  cheerful  bustle  in  the 
streets  of  a  Siberian  village,  particularly  when  the 
Yemtschiki  are  busy  with  a  long  train  of  arriving 
or  departing  sledges,  and  the  songs  and  dances 
with  which  time  is  wiled  away  in  the  social  even- 
ing meetings,  which  are  always  taking  place  in 
some  house  or  other,  eveiv  in  the  poorest  village, 
prove  that  the  amount  of  mere  animal  gratification 
sufficient  for  the  happiness  of  man  in  his  unculti- 
vated state  is  not  wanting  there.  As  regards  the 
Sclavonic  population  of  Siberia,  their  manners  and 
customs  are  those  of  Russia  Proper,  with  this  dif- 
ference only,  that  in  Siberia  they  appear  more  in 
their  primitive  purity,  having  been  preserved  un- 
mixed as  a  legacy  from  the  earliest  colonists,  while 
in  Russia  many  of  the  ancient  customs  have  been 
partially  superseded,  or  mixed  up  with  others  of 
foreign  importation.  Among  the  evidences  which 
prove  the  tenacity  with  which  the  Russian  race 
olings  to  the  past,  may  be  instanced  the  fact  that 
the  Danish  goods  sold  in  the  gastinoi-door  at 
Tobolsk,  are  still  designated  by  the  name  of  Vari- 
engian  wares — the  very  name  which  they  bore  in 
the  markets  of  Russia  at  the  time  of  Rurik  ;  while 
the  same  is  also  testified  by  the  strange  mixture  of 
apcient  heathen  and  primitive  Christian  customs 


which  still  prevail  among  the  population.  Forfr* 
most  in  importance  among  the  customs  are  those 
connected  with  the  marriage  ceremonies,  which 
are  here  always  preceded  by  four  distinct  stages  of 
courtship,  if  it  may  so  be  termed,  in  which  the 
swachi — a  kind  of  female  deputy  suitors,  who, 
throughout  the  Russian  empire,  are  employed  as 
n^atrimonial  agents — play  a  prominent  part.  The 
first  ceremony  is  called  smdame^  or  the  first  meet- 
ing, and  on  this  occasion  the  elected  maiden,  led 
by  the  swacha,  is  shown  to  the  suitor  from  afar. 
The  next  stage  is  the  smotrienie,  ur  nearer  behold* 
ing,  for  which  purpose  the  suitor  is  introduced  by 
the  swacha  to  the  family  of  the  maiden,  by  accept- 
ing which  introduction  lie  does  not,  however,  bind 
himself  to  continue  his  suit.  But  if  the  maiden 
stand  the  test  of  the  two  interviews,  then  follows 
the  mkobotie — literally,  the  fielding  of  hands,  what 
we  would  term  the  betrothal — and  which,  being 
performed  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  is  consid- 
ered binding.  Af\er  this  comes  the  diewischnik,  or 
maiden  festival,  in  which  the  young  friends  of  the 
bride  are  the  actors.  Having  been  regaled  with 
tea,  cedar  nuts,  and  wine,  the  maidens,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  swacha,  sing  in  chorus  certain 
ancient  wedding-songs,  in  which  the  bride  is  com- 
pared to  a  swan,  a  goose,  a  duck,  or  some  other 
aquatic  bird,  about  to  be  torn  away  from  its  beloved 
element,  and  much  wailing  and  lamentation  at  her 
fate  is  expressed.  The  whole  day  having  been 
spent  in  this  manner,  towards  evening  ensues  the 
important  ceremony  of  the  loosening  of  the  tresses, 
which  takes  place  in  the  presence  of  the  bride* 
groom,  and  by  which  the  cessation  of  the  bride's 
state  of  independence  is  symbolized  ;  for  married 
women  never  appear  without  some  kind  of  head- 
gear which  entirely  conceals  their  hair,  while  un- 
married women  wear  theirs  hanging  in  tresses 
down  the  back.  During  the  marriage  ceremony, 
which  takes  place  in  church,  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom each  place  one  foot  upon  a  piece  of  carpet 
spread  out  between  them,  while  two  relatives, 
chosen  for  the  occasion,  hold  over  their  heads 
metal  crowns.  The  ceremony  is  concluded  by  the 
whole  party  walking  in  procession  round  the  altar, 
the  crowns  being  still  held  above  the  heads  uf  bride 
and  bridegroom.  When  the  new- married  pair 
have  returned  to  the  paternal  nwf,  then  follows 
what  is  termed  *'  the  blessing  with  the  image  of 
the  saint,"  which  consists  in  the  parents  placing 
on  the  head  and  shoulders  of  the  newly-wedded  pair 
the  image  of  the  saint  which  is  to  be  installed  in 
their  new  home.  After  this  the  same  ceremony  is 
gone  through  with  a  dish  of  salt  and  a  loaf  of 
bread  ^ 

In  general  society  young  maidens  are  expected 
to  maintain  a  respectful  silence,  because  of  being  in 
the  presence  of  their  elders.  Seated  demurely 
round  the  room — their  young  and  pretty  faces  being 
looked  upon  as  formintr  part  of  its  decorations — 
they  are,  however,  allowed  to  amuse  themselves 
with  cracking  nuts,  and  for  this  reason  nuts  are  in 
some  parts  of  Siberia  jnoosely  called  '*  conversa- 
tions" {rosgowarki) ,  There  are,  however,  many 
occasions  besides  the  one  mentioned  above  when 
the  maidens  are  the  chief  actors  in  the  entertain- 
ments. Such  are  the  posedienkif  or  evening  meet- 
ings, particularly  much  prized  among  the  poorer 
classes.  When  the  shades  of  evening  have  inter- 
rupted all  out-door  labors,  the  men  repair  tu  their 
homes,  and,  having  taken  up  their  station  on  the 
brick  stove,  there  give  themselves  up  to  the  pleas- 
ures of  rest  and  idleness,  and  can  very  rarely  be  in- 
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duced  to  stir  abroad  until  midnight,  when  they  are 
to  go  oat  to  look  after  the  horses.  In  the  mean 
while  the  maidens,  with  a  view  to  economizing  their 
torches,  and  also  from  a  love  of  sociability,  assem- 
ble in  the  house  of  some  wealthy  neighbor,  and 
there  spend  the  evening  with  working  and  singing. 
The  songrs  which  are  sung  on  those  and  many 
other  occasions  are  highly  descriptive  of  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  country.  In  one  of  the 
posedienki  songs,  for  instance,  the  maidens  com- 
plain of  the  torches  giving  so  little  light  that  their 
meeting  roust  come  to  an  end,  and  express  their 
suspicions  that  their  inhospitable  host  has  on  pur- 
pose moistened  the  friendly  torches ;  until  one  of 
their  companions  confesses  that  she  is  the  guilty 
one,  being  impatient  to  go  and  meet  her  lover,  who 
is  wailing  fur  her.  There  are  other  evening 
assemblies  called  Wetscherinki,  which  are  more 
exclusively  devoted  to  pleasure,  and  which,  in 
winter  in  particular,  are  olVen  substituted  fur  the 
posedienki.  In  these  the  choral  songs  serve  as 
accompaniments  to  pantomimic  dances,  in  which 
the  young  men  of  the  village  also  take  places, 
while  the  elders  look  on  from  the  top  of  the  stove. 
On  these  occasions  the  maidens,  seated  on  the 
wooden  benciies  ranged  round  the  room,  sing  in 
chorus,  while  some  of  their  number,  standing  up, 
form  a  ring  round  a  couple  placed  in  the  middle  of 
the  room.  The  maidens  forming  the  ring  first  move 
in  slower  or  quicker  steps,  according  to  the  rhythm 
of  the  music,  around  the  pair ;  and  then  standing 
stilt,  join  in  the  chorus,  while  the  maiden  and  the 
voung  man  placed  in  the  middle,  commence  per- 
lorming  in  representing,  in  a  pantomimic  dance,  the 
subject  treated  of  in  the  song.  Thus  in  one  song 
a  postilion  is  introduced,  who,  having  been  repeat- 
edly in  the  next  town,  each  time  brings  back  with 
him  rich  presents,  in  the  hope  of  winning  by  them 
the  heart  of  his  beloved.  The  dancer  then  shows 
how  he  has  presented  each  gift  on  a  silver  dish, 
and  his  partner  how  the  proud  maiden  rejects  it, 
and  throws  it  at  his  feet.  The  gifls  are  in  the  song 
named  as  shoes,  rings,  ribbons,  and  other  articles 
of  female  apparel ;  hut  in  the  dance  a  colored 
handkerchief,  deposited  by  the  young  man  on  the 
shoulder  of  his  partner,  and  by  her  carried  back  and 
thrown  on  the  ground  at  his  feet,  represents  them 
all.  Between  each  act  of  the  performance  the 
chorus  expresses  the  sympathy  of  all  **  well-mean- 
ing people**  with  the  sufferings  of  the  rejected 
lover.  At  length  the  young  postilion  returns  from 
a  last  visit  to  the  city,  and  brings  with  him  a  silken 
whip,  which  he  presents  to  his  beloved,  and  which, 
being  the  symbol  of  an  honorable  matrimonial  pro- 
posal, is  accepted  by  her  and  rewarded  with  a  kiss, 
which  is  by  the  dancing  maiden  conscientiously 
bestowed  uptm  her  partner.  Sometimes  the 
balalaika^  a  kind  of  cithar,  much  in  use  among  the 
Russian  peasantry,  is  also  played  by  some  young 
men,  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  dancing  and 
singing. 

In  Siberia,  as  elsewhere,  it  is  Christmas  in  par- 
ticular that  is  a  time  of  rejoicing  and  social  merri- 
ment. Then  the  snow  facilitates  the  meeting  of 
friends  dwelling  at  a  distance  from  each  other, 
(people  coming  sometimes  two  hundred  and  fifty 
Wersts  to  a  party,)  and  is  made  to  contribute  in 
various  ways  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  inhabitants. 
During  the  twelve  days  from  Christmaa-day  to 
Twelfth  Night,  town  and  village  are  in  a  turmoil 
of  amusement.  In  the  morning,  races  in  sledges 
iake  place,  either  on  the  ice  of  the  river,  if  there  be 
aae  in  the  vicinity,  or  on  the  snow-covered  streets 


of  the  village — a  smooth  pathway,  bordered  by 
branches  of  evergreen,  being  in  each  case  prepared 
for  the  sledges.  Within  the  open  sledge»  are 
seated  the  maidens,  clad  in  their  hright-colorecT 
holiday  dresses,  and  singing  in  chorus  appropriate 
songs,  in  which  the  young  men  on  horseback  join 
while  galloping  their  horses' alongside  the  sledges 
and  urging  the  drivers  to  excite  theirs  to  the  utmost 
speed.  Down  the  village  street  the  procession 
moves,  with  a  swiftness  which  would  keep  pace 
with  a  steam  locomotive,  the  bells  on  the  horses 
tinkling  merrily,  the  dogs  barking  and  scampering 
afler  it,  the  old  men  and  women  in  the  doors  cheer- 
ing and  laughing,  and  the  whole  presenting  a 
picture  of  simple-hearted  enjoyment  most  pleasing 
to  behold.  Another  of  these  winterly  amusements 
are  the  so-called  Russian  mountains,  which  it  is 
customary  to  imitate  at  the  fairs  and  other  holiday 
makings  in  Western  Europe,  but  which  here  bear 
but  a  slight  resemblance  to  the  originals.  These 
ice  mountains  are  in  preference  erected  on  the 
frozen  waters  of  the  rivers  or  streams,  and  are 
constructed  of  boards  made  to  form  an  inclined 
plane,  the  perpendicular  height  of  which,  at  the 
highest  point,  is  sometimes  thirty  feet.  Upon 
these  boards  are  then  laid  blocks  of  ice,  which, 
water  having  been  thrown  over  them,  freeze  over 
night  into  a  smooth  and  compact  mass,  inclining 
gradually  till  it  meets  the  frozen  surface  of  the  river. 
The  ice-mountain  thus  erected  is  hedged  in  with 
evergreens,  which  in  tliose  parts  of  the  country 
whither  Chinese  influences  have  penetrated,  are 
further  decorated  with  lamps  of  colored  paper. 
The  small  sledges  used  for  the  purpose  of  gliding 
down  the  plain,  and  which  are  so  low  as  to  permit 
of  the  persons  seated  in  them  touching  the  ice  with 
their  hands,  are  carried  up  to  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain by  steps  constructed  at  the  back.  The  person 
who  is  to  descend  then  seats  himself  in  his  vehicle ; 
and,  the  impetus  being  given,  he  endeavors,  with 
his  arms  thrown,  and  his  hands  cased  in  thick  skin 
gloves,  and  pressed  against  the  ice,  to  keep  the 
sledge  in  the  middle  of  the  path,  so  as  not  to  be 
impeded  in  his  descent.  Many  a  trial  is  required 
before  proficiency  is  attained  ;  but  the  failures  con- 
tribute as  much  to  the  amusement  as  the  successful 
descents,  and  men  and  women — for  both  sexes  take 
part  in  the  sport — bear  their  mishaps  with  equal 
good-humor.  When  great  dexterity  has  been 
attained  in  descending  in  a  sled^re,  then,  to  render 
the  matter  more  difficult,  a  simple  piece  of  wood  or 
a  fox-skin  is  substituted,  and  the  very  ambitious 
even  undertake  the  descent  standing  upright. 

The  evenings  at  Christmas  time  are  spent  in 
dancing,  singing,  and  with  games  of  various  kinds, 
among  which  such  as  are  believed  to  prognosticate 
of  the  future  are  particularly  in  favor.  In  the 
villages,  it  is  generally  in  the  house  of  the  richest 
inhabitant  that  the  party  assembles;  for  here  a 
large  barrel  of  a  beverage,  to  which  the  name  of 
beer  is  given,  is  broached  on  Christmas-day,  and 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  for  each  guest 
who  enters  to  serve  himself.  This  so-called  beer 
is  made  expressly  for  festive  occasions,  and  consists 
of  an  opaque  brown  oily  fluid,  which  is  rendered 
still  thicker  by  a  quantity  of  oat  husks  swimming 
about  in  it.  Uninviting  and  unpalatable  as  this 
beverage  seems  to  Europeans,  it  is  in  high  repute 
among  the  Siberian  peasants,  whose  Dotations  of 
this,  as  well  as  of  the  corn  spirit,  which  they  like- 
wise prepare  themselves,  are  deep  and  long.  SuIh 
stantia!  tood  is  not  either  ^-anting  at  these  evening 
meetings,  the  women  having  prepared  beforehand 
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cabbage-soup,  with  balls  of  force-meat,  and  a  kind 
of  jelly  made  partly  of  the  small  gristly  vertebrae  of 
animals,  and  eaten  cold,  with  vinegar  and  mustard, 
which  are  always  to  be  found  in  the  Siberian 
menage.  The  dessert  consisted  of  gingerbread  and 
cedar- nuts. 

Among  the  prophesying  games,  those  called 
PodebUudnie  piesnif  or  dish*songs,  are  in  particular 
favor  among  all  classes.  The  maidens  who  desire 
to  question  fate  deposit  rings  or  other  articles  of 
jewellery  in  a  dish,  which  is  then  covered  over ; 
the  maidens  next  commence  chanting  a  song  con- 
sisting of  short  strophes,  each  of  which  expresses 
in  symbolical  terms  some  prophecy  bearing  upon 
matrimony.  While  the  prophecies  are  being 
chanted,  the  matrons  of  the  party  extract  from  the 
dish  the  articles  deposited  therein,  and  the  strophe 
which  accompanies  the  extraction  of  each  article 
foretells  the  fate  of  her  to  whom  it  belongs.  Some 
of  these  games  bear  a  great  resemblance  to  such  as 
are  known  in  Europe.  Such  are  those  in  which 
the  oracles  consulted  are  drops  of  melted  wax 
allowed  to  drop  into  a  vessel  with  water,  or  empty 
earthenware  vessels  allowed  to  swim  in  a  large  tub 
of  water,  the  direction  taken  by  them  indicating  the 
union  or  separation  of  the  interested  parties.  Other 
means  taken  to  penetrate  into  the  secrets  of  the 
future  have  a  stronger  local  coloring.  Such  is  the 
podsluschiwatj  or  listening,  which  consists  in  the 
interpretation  of  certain  detached  words  caught  up 
while  listening  in  darkness  and  solitude  under  the 
windows  of  some  house.  Upon  the  whole,  solitude 
and  stillness  are  in  many  cases  considered  indis- 
pensable, if  the  voice  of  fate  is  to  be  heard  ;  and  it 
is  therefore  not  unusual  for  the  peasant  maidens  to 
creep  at  midnight  stealthily  into  the  bath-room, 
which  is  considered  the  favorite  place  of  resort  of 
the  house-sprites,  in  the  hope  of  seeing  the  shadowy 
form  of  their  future  husband  pass  by  them.  The 
maidens  also  sometimes  throw  themselves  back- 
wards down  upon  the  snow,  and  their  fate  in  the 
coming  year  is  prognosticated  from  the  greateif  or 
less  depth  of  the  impression  they  make  upon  the 
yielding  substance. 

So  great  are  the  sociable  propensities  of  the 
Siberians,  that  the  twelve  days  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  the  year  particularly  devoted  to  social 
meetings  are  far  from  satisfying  them ;  and  every 
other  church  festival — of  which  there  are  a  great 
number  in  the  Greek  church — serves  as  a  pretext 
for  feasting  in  company ;  and  it  is  even  customary 
in  some  of  the  towns  on  each  Sunday  to  escort  from 
church  the  highest  personage  in  the  place,  who,  in 
return  for  the  compliment,  treats  his  guests  to  an 
excellent  luncheon.  On  days  of  particular  impor- 
tance in  the  calendar  of  the  church  or  the  state,  it 
is  usual  in  Tobolsk  to  pay  one*s  respects,  afler 
service,  first  to  the  archbishop,  and  then  to  all  the 
civil  functionaries  consecutively  according  to  their 
rank.  It  is  on  the  thriAy  Siberian  housewives  that 
falls  the  greatest  burden  of  these  festivals,  because 
for  each  the  church  or  custom  prescribes  a  peculiar 
diet ;  and  in  order  that  it  may  be  perfectly  orthodox, 
the  making  of  each  dish  must  be  superintended  by 
the  mistress  of  the  house.  But  then  she  expects 
her  guests  to  do  justice  to  the  cheer ;  and  her  modes 
of  persuasion  to  those  whose  appetites  begin  to  fail 
sound  to  European  eard  most  ludicrous.  Having 
passed  through  all  minor  forms,  she  at  last  implores 
her  guests  to  **  make  an  effort,"  *'  to  conquer  their 
disgust;'*  expressions  which  indeed  sometimes 
seem  quite  appropriate,  the  delicacy  oflered  being 
a  bit  of  raw  meat.    It  is,  however,  but  fair  to  add. 


that  this  meat  is  prepared  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
which  is  said  to  render  it  really  very  palatable. 
Large  slices  of  beef  are  in  autumn  hung  in  rows  on 
a  wooden  machine  made  for  the  purpose,  and  are 
during  the  whole  winter  left  thus  exposed  in  an 
airy  plac«  to  the  joint  influence  of  the  frost  and  the 
sun.  At  the  beginning  of  spring  the  meat  is  con- 
sidered in  a  proper  state  for  eating,  and,  being  cut 
in  very  thin  slices,  is  handed  round  after  tea.  The 
beef  thus  prepared  keeps  fresh  during  the  whole 
summer,  and  is  said  to  be  much  superior  to  the 
meats  in  California,  and  in  the  Brazils,  which  are 
dried  by  the  summer  heat. 

From  the  sketch  given  it  will  be  seen  that  though 
but  thinly  populated,  and  partially  cultivated,  Si- 
beria is  not  devoid  of  attractions  even  to  the  trav- 
eller traversing  its  extensive  plains  with  no  scien- 
tific object  in  view,  but  merely  for  the  gratification 
of  an  intelligent  curiosity.  To  the  few  natives  of 
Western  Europe  who  have  visited  the  country,  life 
in  Tobolsk,  Berezov,  Omsk,  Krasnoiarsk,  Baruoul, 
and  Irkutsk,  in  particular,  has  indeed  seemed  to 
present  no  hardships  either  in  the  way  of  physical 
or  intellectual  privations  :  but  the  Russians  feel  so 
differently  on  this  subject,  that,  in  order  to  induce 
its  employis  to  accept  office  in  these  distant  parts 
of  the  empire,  the  government  is  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  a  peculiar  system  of  rewards.  The 
moment  a  Russian  official  oversteps  the  river  Irtysh, 
he  ascends  one  step  in  rank ;  and,  if  he  dwell  three 
years  in  the  land  of  exile,  he  retains  his  hieher 
grade  on  returning  to  the  mother  country.  How- 
ever puerile  this  inducement  may  seem  in  the  eyes 
of  others,  on  the  Russians  it  acts  as  a  sufficient 
bribe ;  fur  to  each  grade  in  the  scale  of  rank  are 
attached  peculiar  immunities,  which,  in  the  higher 
grades,  even  become  hereditary.  The  cupidity, 
venality,  and  general  want  of  conscientiousness  of 
Russian  officials,  have  become  almost  proverbial ; 
and  that  these  vices  most  characterize  them  in  Si- 
beria, even  more  than  in  European  Russia,  cannot 
be  doubted,  when  we  reflect  wiiat  are  their  motives 
in  seeking  or  accepting  office  here,  and  that  they 
rarely,  if  ever,  extend  their  period  of  office  beyond 
the  time  prescribed  for  the  attainment  of  the  good 
desired.  Fortunately  for  Siberia,  however,  the 
real  business  of  these  servants  of  the  crown,  who, 
with  some  honorable  exceptions,  look  upon  their 
sojourn  in  the  land  but  as  a  tempoiary  penance 
submitted  to  for  the  sake  of  future  advantages,  is 
very  limited,  the  primitive  state  of  society  calling 
for  but  little  administrative  interference  ;  and  thus, 
though  deficient  in  the  desire  of  effecting  any  good, 
they  are  unable  to  do  much  mischief. 

Independently  of  the  regular  system  of  convict 
colonization  which  has  been  introduced,  it  was 
always,  and  still  is,  customary  in  Russia  not  only 
to  banish  to  Siberia  such  individuals  as  prove 
troublesome  in  any  way  to  those  in  high  office  or 
influence,  but  to  transplant  thither,  by  an  arbitrary 
exercise  of  power,  and  without  consulting  the 
wishes  of  those  concerned,  whole  masses  of  inno- 
cent and  peaceful  subjects.  Under  a  system  like 
that  of  Russia,  there  are  few  means  of  tracing  the 
history  of  such  government  measures  as  it  may  be 
deemed  expedient  to  conceal ;  but  the  traditions  of 
the  colonists  in  various  parts  of  Siberia  aflTord 
glimpses  of  the  truth.  One  part  of  the  Barabinski 
Steppe  was  redeemed  from  its  original  desert  state 
by  a  colony  of  crown  peasants,  transplanted  thither 
from  the  government  of  Kasan.  Another  part  of 
the  same  steppe  was  converted  from  a  desolate 
wilderness  into  a  fertile  corn-producing  country  by 
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the  bright  idea  of  a  ^oTernor-^eneral  of  Siberia, 
who  persuaded  the  Empress  Catherine  to  allow 
him  the  recruits  of  one  conscription  for  the  purpose. 
To  work  the  mines  of  Nertshijnsk,  the  Emperor 
Alexander  despatched  10,000  peasants  from  the  in- 
terior of  Russia  ;  and  all  these  laborers,  and  many 
more,  in  like  manner  forced  to  change  their  domicile, 
belong,  we  must  remember,  to  a  people  proverbial 
for  their  attachment  to  the  place  of  their  birth,  and 
whom  all  the  advantages  offered  could  not  induce 
to  emigrate  voluntarily.  The  suffering  and  injus- 
tice inflicted  in  this  way  does  not,  however,  extend 
beyond  one  generation,  and  the  Siberians  are  not, 
as  we  have  seen,  a  melancholy  and  morose,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  a  cheerful  and  sociable  race. 
Among  the  compulsory  settlers  in  Siberia,  who  can 
neither  be  reckoned  among  the  political  exiles  nor 
the  convict  colonists,  are  also  various  sectarian 
communities,  whose  religious  opinions  being  at 
variance  with  the  state  religion,  have  caused  them 
to  be  transplanted  to  this  receptacle  for  all  the 
divergent  minds  of  the  Russian  empire,  and  who 
rank  among  the  most  resp^table  individuals  in  the 
heterogeneous  population. 

From  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great  to  the  present 
moment,  exile  to  Siberia  as  a  punishment  for  politi- 
cal offences  has  been  of  constant  recurrence,  and 
roost  of  the  romance  of  Russian  history  is  conected 
with  the  frozen  steppes  of  that  country.  To  enu- 
merate all  the  illustrious  names  that  have  swelled 
the  list  of  exiles  up  to  the  reign  of  Alexander, 
would  be  to  write  the  history  of  the  innumerable 
conspiracies  which  at  various  periods  have  shaken 
the  throne  of  Russia,  of  the  cruel  caprices  of  a  race 
of  absolute  and  unscrupulous  despots,  and  of  the 
various  individual  passions  which,  under  goveni- 
ments  such  as  that  of  Russia,  can  always  find  means 
of  making  the  public  authorities  the  avengers  of 
private  hatreds.  From  the  reign  of  Alexander  up 
to  the  present  time,  sentence  of  exile  to  Siberia  for 
political  offences  has  perhaps  been  more  frequently 
pronounced  than  before ;  aod  as  within  this  period 
the  victims  have  mostly  suffered  for  opinions,  not 
for  criminal  deeds,  and  in  many  instances  for  opin- 
ions which,  judged  from  the  point  of  view  of  ab- 
solute right,  must  be  pronounced  to  be  noble  and 
generous,  though  in  opposition  to  the  reigning 
system  in  the  country,  the  fate  of  these  exiles  has 
elicited  the  sympathy  of  Europe  in  a  far  higher 
degree  than  was  ever  called  forth  by  the  fall  of 
court  favorites,  whose  change  of  fortune  was  gen- 
erally caused  by  an  inordinate  and  selfish  ambition. 
That  to  the  latter,  life  in  Siberia  was  but  a  succes- 
sion of  hardships,  privations,  and  humiliations,  his- 
tory affirms ;  but  what  may  be  the  fate  of  the  exiles  in 
the  present  day  there  are  no  more  authentic  means 
of  ascertaining  than  the  narratives  of  the  few  west 
Europeans  who  have  visited  Siberia,  and  the  infer- 
ences which  may  be  drawn  from  the  getieral  system 
of  convict  colonization  followed  in  the  country,  and 
from  the  spirit  which  pervades  society  there. 

A  regular  system  of  convict  colonization  was 
commenced  in  1764,  during  the  reign  of  the  Em- 
press Elizabeth,  who  was  too  tender-hearted  to  sign 
the  death-warrant  even  of  the  most  atrocious  crimi- 
nal, though  she  tolerated  and  countenanced  the 
most  barbarous  cruelties;  but  it  was  carried  on 
without  any  attention  to  the  necessities  of  the  vari- 
ous localities,  and  was  found  not  to  work  as  favor- 
ably as  might  be  desired.  The  existing  irregulari- 
ties having  been  brought  to  light  by  the  census 
taken  in  Siberia  in  1819,  new  regulations  were 
iasaed  in  1839 ;  and  these  were  further  improved 


upon  in  1840,  and  brought  into  harmony  with  the 
improved  penal  code  of  the  country.  Notwith- 
standing the  energetic  endeavors  of  Peter  the  Great 
to  force  European  civilization  upon  his  people,  he 
took  little  pains  with  regard  to  the  necessary  pre- 
liminary process  of  humanizing  the  penal  laws  of 
the  country,  and  the  most  barbarous  and  degrading 
punishments  continued,  during  his  and  several  sub- 
sequent reigns,  to  be  inflicted  on  persons  of  all 
ranks  and  both  sexes.  Torture  in  its  most  cruel 
forms  was  frequently  applied,  and  the  bodies  of 
the  criminals  mutilated  in  the  most  inhuman  man- 
ner, their  noses  and  ears  beinc^  cut  off,  and  their 
tongues  torn  out  by  the  root.  Under  the  reign  of 
Catherine  II.,  mitigations  were,  however,  intro- 
duced ;  torture  was  abolished,  and  the  nobles,  as 
also  the  burghers  of  the  two  first  guilds,  were  ex- 
empted from  corporeal  punishment.  The  cruel  and 
capricious  Paul  I.,  however,  again  gave  to  the 
world  the  sad  and'degrading  spectacle  of  individuals 
of  high  social  position  and  refined  education  winc- 
ing under  the  lash  of  the  executioner  ;  and  to  this 
day  the  kuout  and  the  cat-o'-nine-tails  are  reckoned 
among  the  instruments  of  correction '  in  Russia. 
The  punishments,  as  regulated  by  law  at  present, 
consist,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  offence  com- 
mitted, in  money  fines,  restitution,  church  penitence, 
loss  of  office,  forfeiture  of  privileges  and  of  honor, 
and  in  corporeal  punishments  of  various  kinds  and 
degrees — regarding  which  it  is,  however,  expressly 
stipulated  that  the  sentence  must  not  contain  a 
recommendation  **  to  flog  without  mercy,"  as  was 
formerly  the  case — and  in  banishment  to  Siberia, 
which,  in  cases  of  heinous  offences,  is  further 
sharpened  by  forced  labor  in  the  mines  and  manu- 
factories. Capital  punishment  is  reintroduced,  but 
for  crimes  of  high  treason  only,  and  is  even  in  such 
cases  but  very  rarely  applied.  From  the  execution 
of  the  Cossack  rebel,  Pugatscher,  which  took  place 
in  Moscow  in  1775,  fifly  years  elapsed  before  sen- 
tence of  death  was  again  pronounced  in  Russia, 
when  five  of  the  leaders  of  the  insurrection  of  1826, 
which  had  nearly  deprived  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
of  the  throne  to  which  he  had  just  succeeded,  were 
sentenced  to  lose  their  life  at  the  hands  of  thehangf- 
man.  The  knout,  in  addition  to  hard  labor  for  life 
in  the  mines  of  Siberia,  is  the  general  substitute 
for  capital  punishment ;  and  up  to  1822,  all  crimi- 
nals under  this  last  sentence  were  branded  on  the 
forehead,  though  the  practice  of  slitting  up  the 
ears  and  nostrils,  which  continued  in  force  until  the 
reign  of  Alexander,  was  discontinued.  In  cases 
when  the  criminals  are  condemned  to  banishment 
for  life,  the  sentence  may  be  rendered  still  more 
rigorous  by  condemnation  to  civil  death,  in  which 
cases  alone  the  families  of  the  convicts  are  not  allowed 
to  follow  them  into  exile,  and  they  are  neither 
allowed  to  receive  nor  to  write  letters. 

Kasan,  in  which  city  there  is  a  bureau  of  dispatch 
for  exiles,  is  the  starting-point  of  the  detachments 
of  convicts  and  exiles  which  periodically  leave 
Russia  for  Siberia — their  halting-places  being  in- 
dicated alon?  the  line  of  route  by  large  four-winged 
wooden  buildings,  with  yellow  walls  and  red  roofs, 
and  surrounded  by  a  stout  palisade,  erected  at  every 
post-station  opposite  the  crown  post-house.  Ac- 
cording to  the  improved  regulations  of  1840,  the 
convicts  condemned  to  forced  labor  are  not  allowed 
to  travel  in  company  with  the  criminals  of  lesser 
degree  destined  for  immediate  colonization,  as  was 
previously  the  case,  but  are  sent  in  separate  de- 
tachments, care  being  also  taken  that  several  days 
shall  elapse  between  the  departures  of  the  successive 
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detachments,  so  as  to  preclude  all  possibility  of 
contact  on  the  road.  As  far  as  can  be  judged  irom 
tlie  very  imperfect  records  which  are  available,  the 
number  of  convicts  transported  to  Siberia  up  to  the 
jear  1818  averaged  2500  yearly;  but  among  these 
It  may  be  presumed  were  not  numbered  the  politi- 
cal exiles.  In  the  year  1819,  3141  persons  were 
transported  ;  in  1820,  the  number  swelled  to  4051 ; 
and  from  that  period  until  1823,  the  annual  number 
was  from  4000  to  5000.  In  1823  a  ukase  was 
issued,  ordering  that  all  vagrants  who  had  until 
then  been  subjected  to  forced  labor  in  the  fortresses 
should  in  future  be  sent  to  Siberia  as  colonists. 
This  of  course  greatly  augmented  the  number  trans- 
ported ;  and  during  the  period  of  six  years  which 
elapsed  from  the  date  of  this  ukase  to  1829,  64,035 
persons,  or  10,067  individuals  annually,  were  sent 
to  people  these  uncultivated  wilds.  Among  these, 
persons  convicted  of  vagrancy  only  were,  however, 
in  a  great  majority  ;  the  number  of  criminal  offenders 
condemned  to  hard  labor  amounting  only  to  one 
seventh  of  the  whole  number.  The  number  of 
women  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  men  was  oue  to 
ten.  The-  convicts  travel  on  foot,  all  being,  on 
starting,  supplied  with  clothing  at  the  public  ex- 
pense. The  men  walk  in  pairs ;  but,  except  in  cases 
of  extreme  criminality,  are  rarely  burdened  with 
fetters  during  the  journey.  When  passing  through 
towns,  however,  irons  are  generally  attached  to  their 
ankles,  and  every  attempt  at  escape  is  punished 
with  corporeal  chastisement,  without  any  reference 
to  the  cause  of  exile  or  the  former  social  position 
of  the  individual.  To  each  detachment  are  gener- 
ally attached  some  wagons  or  sledges  for  tlie  women, 
the  aged,  and  the  infirm ;  and  these  usually  lead 
the  van,  the  younger  men  following,  and  the  whole 
party,  commonly  numbering  from  fifly  to  sixty  in- 
dividuals, being  escorted  from  station  to  station,  by 
a  detachment  of  the  Cossacks  stationed  in  the  vil- 
lages. That  a  journey  of  several  thousand  worsts 
on  foot,  and  through  such  a  country  as  Siberia, 
must  cause  much  suffering,  cannot  be  doubted ;  but 
the  stations  are  not  at  very  great  distances  from 
each  other,  and  travellers  agree  in  asserting  that  the 
ostrogs — that  is,  fortified  places — in  which  the  con- 
victs rest  from  their  fatigues,  afford  as  comfortable 
accommodation  as  any  post-house  throughout  Si- 
beria ;  besides  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns 
and  villages  tlirough  which  they  pass,  either  from 
that  perverse  sympathy  which  so  frequently  leads 
the  unthinking  masses  to  look  upon  a  doomed  felon 
as  upon  a  victim  of  oppression,  or  from  a  knowledge 
of  how  many  sufferers  fur  mere  opinion  may  be 
mixed  up  with  the  really  guilty  individuals  in  the 
troop,  contribute  in  every  way  in  their  power  to 
mitigate  the  hardships  of  their  position.  The  officer 
commanding  the  escort  is  intrusted  with  the  sum 
stipulated  by  law  for  the  daily  subsistence  of  each 
convict,  and  this  must  never,  under  any  pretence, 
pass  into  the  hands  of  the  latter.  Many  tales  are 
told  of  the  barbarous  treatment  to  which  the  exiles 
are  subjected  during  their  passage  to  their  various 
places  of  destination  ;  but  this,  it  would  seem,  must 
be  attributed  to  the  general  brutality  of  the  men 
forming  the  escort,  and  not  to  any  desire  in  the 
government  to  render  in  an  indirect  way  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  condemned  more  severe  than  ex- 
pressed in  the  terms  of  the  sentence ;  though  in 
these  cases,  as  in  all  others,  it  is  of  course  the 
despotic  character  of  the  government  in  Russia 
which  prevents  the  complaints  of  the  oppressed  from 
being  heard,  and  thus  perpetuates  all  abuses. 
The  coqvicts  who  have  committed  heinous  of- 


fences, such  as  murder,  burglary,  highway  robbery, 
or  who  have  been  judged  guilty  of  high  treason, 
and  are  banished  for  life  and  condemned  to  furcod 
labor,  are  chiefly  under  the  superintendence  uf  the 
governor  of  Irkutsk,  who  determines  whether  they 
are  to  be  employed  in  the  mines  and  salt-works,  or 
in  the  distilleries  or  other  manufactories  of  the 
crown'.  For  each  of  these  convicts  government 
allows  thirty-six  paper  rubles  yearly  ;  but  the  price 
of  the  necessaries  of  life  being  in  Siberia  so  very 
low  that  tlie  half  of  this  suffices  for  the  support  of 
the  convict,  the  other  half  goes  to  form  a  fund 
which,  in  case,  after  a  lapse  of  four  or  six  years,  he 
gives  proofs  of  reform,  is  given  to  him  to  begin 
life  with  in  some  part  of  the  wide-spread  steppes 
which  admits  of  cultivation,  and  where  a  certain 
portion  of  land  and  materials  for  building  a  house 
are  assigned  to  him.  The  house  must,  however, 
be  erected  by  his  own  labor,  and  the  money  laid  by 
fur  him  be  applied  to  the  purchasing  of  the  neces- 
sary utensils  and  implements  for  commencing  house- 
keeping and  agricultural  pursuits.  From  this  mo- 
ment the  convicts  beoome  gkUB  adscnpti  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  term,  as  they  are,  under  no 
pretence  whatsoever,  allowed  to  quit  tlie  lands  as- 
signed to  them,  or  to  change  their  condition ;  thence- 
forward also  they  pay  the  capitation  tax  and  other 
imposts  in  like  manner  as  the  other  crown  peasants 
of  Siberia,  snd  enjoy  in  return  the  same  rights, 
such  as  they  are.  The  children  of  these  convicts, 
born  during  the  parents^  period  of  punishment,  are 
bound  to  the  soil ;  but  their  names  are  not  enrolled 
among  those  of  the  exiles,  and  the  law  orders  that 
they  shall  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
overseers  of  the  works. 

The  second  class  of  convicts  is  subdivided  into 
five  classes — namely,  1.  Exiles  sentenced  to  labor 
in  the  manufactories;  2.  Those  sentenced  to  form 
part  of  the  labor  companies  engaged  on  the  public 
works ;  3.  Those  allowed  to  work  at  their  respec- 
tive trades ;  4.  Those  hired  out  as  domestic  servants ; 
and,  5.  Those  destined  to  become  colonists.  The 
last-mentioned  of  these  are  at  once  established  on 
the  waste  lands  allotted  to  them,  eacli  person  obtain- 
ing an  area  of  not  less  than  thirty  acres,  and  being 
besides  furnished  with  materials  for  building  a 
house,  with  a  cow,  some  sheep,  agricultural  imple- 
ments, and  seed  corn.  During  the  first  three  years 
these  settlers  are  exempted  from  all  imposts ;  dur- 
ing the  next  seven  years  ihey  pay  Iialf  the  usual 
amount  of  taxes,  and,  in  addition  to  tliis,  fifteen  sil- 
ver copeks  annually  towards  an  economical  fund 
erected  for  their  benefit.  After  the  lapse  of  these 
ten  years  they  take  their  rank  among  tlie  other 
crown  peasants,  and  are  subjected  to  the  same  bur- 
dens. Except  when  especially  pardoned,  these 
colonists  are  not  either  allowed  to  change  their  con- 
dition, or  arbitrarily  to  quit  the  lands  allotted  to 
them.  Colonization,  according  to  this  system,  being 
found  excessively  expensive,  and  at  the  same  time 
very  precarious,  on  account  of  the  frequent  desertion 
of  the  colonists,  who,  living  without  families,  were 
bound  by  no  ties,  was  given  up  in  1822,  but  has 
since  been  resumed.  In  order  to  promote  the 
speedy  amalgamation  of  the  convict  population  with 
the  free  population,  the  government  bestows  on 
every  free  woman  who  marries  one  of  these  colo- 
nists a  donation  of  fifly  silver  rubles ;  while  the  free 
man  who  takes  to  wife  a  female  convict  receives  a 
donation  of  fifteen  rubles.  Persons  enjoying  the 
privileges  of  collecting  gold  from  the  sands  of  the 
government  of  Tomsk,  and  who  employ  convicts 
for  the  washings,  are  bound  to  pay,  in  addition  to 
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the  daily  wages,  one  ruble  and  fifteen  copeks  in  eil- 
ver  towards  the  economical  fund.  The  convicts 
employed  as  domestic  servants  are  fed  by  their  em- 
ployers, and  receive  in  wages  one  silver  ruble  and 
a  half  per  month.  After  eight  years  of  such  com- 
pulsory service,  these  exiles  may  also  become  col- 
onists, and  be  enrolled  among  the  peasants  of  the 
crown.  Convict  colonists  may,  should  the  authori- 
ties deem  it  expedient,  be  allowed  to  work  at  trades 
in  the  towns,  but  they  must  nc.t  become  members 
of  corporations  or  guilds,  and  must  never  be  con- 
sidered as  being  withdrawn  from  their  condition  of 
colonists. 

The  convicts  condemned  to  forced  labor,  and  em- 
ployed in  the  manufactories,  are  the  most  leniently 
dealt  with  of  this  class,  their  position  being,  indeed, 
such  as  to  render  the  sentence  a  reward  rather  than 
A  punishment.  In  the  manufactories  of  Telma  more 
than  eight  hundred  convicts  are  employed,  who  re- 
ceive in  wages,  according  to  the  work  executed  by 
them,  from  six  to  fifty  rubles  per  month,  besides 
bread  flour ;  and  their  wives,  who  dwell  in  the  vil- 
lage, earn  from  two  and  a  half  to  five  rubles  per 
month  by  spiiming  and  weaving  hemp.  The  con- 
victs employed  in  manufactories,  and  receiving 
wages,  are,  however,  generally  such  as  have  previ- 
ously been  under  stricter  discipline,  and  are  in  a 
state  of  transition  towards  the  position  of  liberated 
colonists.  In  several  of  the  towns  of  Siberia  there 
are  establishments  fur  them  during  the  first  stage 
of  their  punishment.  In  these  establishments,  called 
Remeslmui  Dom^  or  the  House  of  Trades,  the  con- 
victs are  employed  as  joiners,  turners,  saddlers, 
wheelwrights,  smiths,  &c.,  and  are  housed,  clothed, 
and  fed  at  the  public  expense,  but  do  not  receive 
wages,  their  wives  and  children  finding  employ- 
ment in  other  ways.  All  orders  must  be  addressed 
to  the  officers  intrusted  with  the  superintendence 
of  the  establishments;  but  persons  having  work 
executed  there  are  at  liberty  to  enter  the  workshops 
and  to  communicate  directly  witli  the  difi^erent  crafts- 
men, who  are  not  chained,  but  are  guarded  by  mili- 
tary. In  winter  the  hours  of  labor  are  eight,  in 
summer,  twelve.  The  proceeds  of  the  labor  of  the 
convicts  go  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  establish- 
ment, and  the  surplus  is  applied  to  charitable  pur- 
poses, such  as  the  building  and  maintenance  of 
hospitals.  The  convict  laborers  in  the  mines  of 
Ural,  as  well  as  those  of  Nertchynsk,  dwell  together 
in  large  barrack-like  buildings,  the  worst  criminals 
among  them  being  alone  chained ;  but  owing  to  the 
unhealthy  nature  of  the  mines,  particularly  those 
of  ^ertch3msk,  their  existence  is  a  very  miserable 
one.  The  usual  term  of  compulsory  labor  in  the 
mines  is  twenty  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which 
the  ccmvicts  are  generally  established  as  colonists 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  mines,  and  continue  to  labor 
in  them,  but  as  free  laborers,  receiving  wages.  In 
case  there  be  at  any  time  a  scarcity  of  mining 
laborers,  the  authorities  are  at  liberty  to  apply  to 
this  purpose  exiles  who  have  not  been  especially 
sentenced  to  this  punishment ;  but  in  such  cases 
the  exiles  are  paid  for  their  labor,  and  are  not  con- 
fined to  the  mines  for  more  than  one  year,  which 
counts,  besides,  for  two  years  of  exile.  Upon  the 
whole,  great  latitude  is  allowed  the  central  and 
local  authorities  in  Siberia  with  regard  to  the  em- 
ployment and  allocation  of  the  convicts  and  exiles, 
it  being  merely  laid  down  as  a  general  rule  that 
agricultural  settlements  shall  always  be  made  in 
the  least  populous  districts  of  the  localities  capable 
of  cultivation.  It  seems  also  tu  be  the  plan,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  put  each  man  to  the  work  which  he 


is  most  competent  to  execute :  and  the  exiles  belong- 
ing to  the  laboring-classes  are  therefore,  in  prefer- 
ence, established  as  agricultural  colonists,  whilt 
those  belonging  to  the  higher  classes,  who  are  un- 
accustomed to  manual  labor,  are  generally  located 
in  the  towns,  where  it  is  easier  for  them  to  find 
some  means  of  subsistence,  which  may  relieve  the 
government  from  the  burden  of  their  support.  Even 
independently  of  the  political  exiles,  the  number 
of  the  latter  is  great,  for  exile  is  the  punishment 
which  usually  follows  the  detection  of  those  pecu- 
lations and  abuses  of  power  of  which  the  Russian 
ofiScials  are  so  frequently  guilty.  On  their  first 
arrival,  it  seems,  the  exiles  of  this  class  are  made 
to  do  penance  in  the  churches,,  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  police,  but  after  a  time  they  are  allowed 
to  ^o  about  unguarded ;  and  it  is  said  that,  when 
exiled  for  life,  the  Russians  even  of  high  birth  bear 
the  change  of  fortune  with  extraordinary  equanim- 
ity, assimilating  in  a  very  short  time,  and  with- 
out any  apparent  struggle,  to  the  Cossacks  and 
peasants  among  whom  they  are  thrown.  When, 
as  is  frequently  the  case,  they  marry  Siberian  wo- 
men, their  children  in  no  way  differ  from  the  peo- 
ple among  whom  they  live.  In  the  city  of  Tobolsk, 
in  particular,  there  are  a  great  many  exiles  belong- 
ing to  the  class  of  unfaithful  empicyts^  the  sentence 
beinfi:  considered  less  rigorous  the  nearer  the  place 
of  exile  to  the  frontiers  of  Russia  Proper.  Politi- 
cal exiles  are,  on  the  contrary,  sent  further  north 
and  east,  where  the  nature  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try is  such  as  to  make  an  attempt  at  flight  impossi- 
ble, or  at  least  very  difficult.  The  hardships  to. 
which  these  exiles  are  subjected  seem,  in  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  cases,  to  be  exclusively  such  as 
are  necessarily  connected  with  their  being  torn 
away  from  all  they  hold  dear,  and  transplanted 
from  the  luxurious  life  of  European  society  (for 
these  exiles  mostly  belong  to  the  higher  classes)  to 
the  uncultivated  wilds  and  rigorous  climate  of  a 
country  but  very  partially  redeemed  from  the  state 
of  nature ;  but  the  tenderest  sympathies  of  the  na- 
tives of  all  races  seem,  by  all  accounts,  to  be  readily 
bestowed  upon  the  exiles,  who,  whatever  be  the 
nature  of  the  offence  of  which  they  have  been  guilty, 
are  never  named  by  a  harsher  term  than  that  of 
''  unfortunates."  In  many  cases  the  lot  of  the 
political  exiles  is  also  mitigated  by  the  kindness  of 
the  local  authorities,  who  allow  them  the  use  of 
books  and  other  .indulgences,  and  even  receive  them 
as  friends  in  their  houses,  when  this  can  be  done 
without  risk  of  giving  offence  at  St.  Petersburg. 

As  in  Russia  nothing  with  which  tlie  govern- 
ment is  concerned  can  be  commented  on  by  the 
press  without  especial  permission,  it  is  difficult  to 
ascertain  correctly  how  far  the  system  followed  in 
Siberia  works  beneficially  as  regards  the  moral  ref- 
ormation of  the  criminals,  and  their  relations  to 
society  in  general.  The  accounts  of  travellers  are 
very  conflicting — ^some  extolling  the  extreme  leni- 
ency with  which  even  the  worst  offenders  are  treated, 
as  the  ne  plus  ulira  of  social  policy,  and  dwelling 
witli  delight  on  its  happy  results ;  while  others  con- 
sider it  disastrous  in  its  consequences,  and  relate 
instances  of  the  most  atrocioQs  crimes  committed 
by  the  convicts,  and  of  whole  tracts  of  country  in 
which  life  and  property  have  been  rendered  insecure 
by  their  presence.  The  statistics  of  Siberia,  how- 
ever, prove  the  country  to  be  improving ;  and  all 
travellers  agree  as  to  the  freedom  from  molestation 
which  they  have  experienced  while  traversing  its 
immeasurable  steppes ;  and  it  is  therefore  but  fair 
to  conclude,  that  though  the  attempt  at  moral  ref- 
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ormatinn  may  be  unsaccessful  in  many  inatanees, 
in  genera]  convict  colonization  has  here  borne  good 
fruits.  That  great  severity  in  the  chastisement  of 
new  transgressions  has  been  found  necessary,  is  on 
the  other  side  proved  by  the  penal  laws  bearing 
exclusively  on  Siberia.  According  to  these  laws, 
drunkenness,  fighting,  idleness,  thefl  of  articles  of 
small  value,  unallowed  absence  from  the  place  of 
detention,  are  considered  venial  offences,  and  are 
punished  with  from  ten  to  forty  lashes  with  the 
cat-o'-nine-tails ;  while  desertion  among  the  colo- 
nists is  punished,  the  first  time  with  simple  Hog- 
ging, the  second  and  third  time  with  the  cat-o'- 
nine-tails.  If  the  offence  be  persisted  in  afler  this, 
sentence  is  to  be  pronounced  by  the  local  tribunals, 
and  often  consists  in  temporary  removement  to  some 
distant  and  thinly-populated  district,  or  incorpora- 
tion in  one  of  the  penal  labor  companies.  Convicts 
condemned  to  hard  labor  who  attempt  to  escape  are 
punished  with  the  knout,  and  are  branded  on  the 
forehead,  in  case  this  mark  of  ignominy  have  not 
previously  been  inflicted  on  them.  Repeated  thefts, 
robberies,  and  other  like  offences,  are  punished  in 
the  same  way  as  desertion  ;  but  in  these  cases  the 
value  of  the  objects  stolen  is  not  so  much  taken  into 
consideration  as  the  motives  by  which  the  criminals 
are  actuated,  and  the  number  of  times  the  offence 
has  been  repeated.  A  fourth  repetition  by  an  exile 
of  a  crime  previously  punished  renders  him  liable 
to  forty  lashes  with  the  knout,  and  to  being  placed 
in  the  category  of  the  convicts  condemned  to  forced 
labor.  Murder,  highway  robbery,  and  incendia- 
rism are,  if  the  offender  be  a  simple  exile,  punished 
with  from  thirty-five  to  fifty  lashes  with  \he  knout, 
in  addition  to  branding  on  the  forehead,  and  forced 
labor  in  irons  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  three 
yei&rs — the  term  beyond  this  being  lefl  to  the 
judgment  of  the  local  tribunals.  The  convict  con- 
demned to  forced  labor  who  renders  himself  guilty 
of  similar  crimes  receives  fifly-five  lashes  of  the 
knout,  is  branded  on  the  forehead,  and  is  chained 
to  the  wall  of  a  prison  for  five  years,  after  which 
period  he  is  allowed  to  move  about,  but  must  con- 
tinue to  wear  fetters  during  his  life.  Criminals  of 
this  class  are  never  to  be  employed  beyond  the 
prison-walls,  and  are  not  even  in  illness  to  be  taken 
into  the  open  air  beyond  the  prison-yard,  or  to  be 
relieved  from  their  chains,  except  by  especial  per- 
mission of  the  superior  authorities,  which  can  only 
be  granted  in  consequence  of  a  medical  certificate. 
The  river  Irtysli  is  the  Styx  of  the  Siberian 
Hades :  from  the  moment  they  cross  the  ferry  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  city  of  Tobolsk,  the  Rus- 
sian employis  appointed  to  offices  in  Siberia  are 
placed  in'  the  enjoyment  of  the  higher  grade  of 
rSiuk  which  they  so  much  covet;  and  from  the 
moment  they  cross  this  sarme  ferry  commences  the 
extinction  of  the  political  life  of  the  exiles.  Here 
they  exchange  the  name  by  which,  until  then,  they 
have  been  known  in  the  world,  for  one  bestowed 
ppon  them  by  the  authorities,  and  any  change  of 
the  latter  is  punished  with  five  years  of  compulsory 
labor  over  and  above  the  original  sentence.  At 
Tobolsk  sits  the  board  which  decides  the  final 
destination  of  each  culprit  or  each  martjrr.  It  con- 
sists of  a  president  and  assessors,  having  under  them 
a  chancellerie  divided  into  two  sections,  and  has 
offices  of  dispatch  in  several  of  the  towns  of  Siberia. 
Before  their  arrival  at  Tobolsk,  the  convicts  are, 
however,  liable  to  be  detained  by  the  authorities 


of  Kasan  or  Perm,  for  the  public  works  in  their 
respective  governments. 

It  is  as  the  land  of  political  exile  that  Siberia  is 
generally  known,  and  that  it  has  gained  so  unenvi- 
able a  reputation  among  the  liberty-loving  nations  of 
Europe,  whose  imagination  pictures  it  to  them  as 
a  vast  unredeemable  desert,  whoso  icy  atmosphere 
chills  the  breath  of  life,  and  petrifies  the  soul.  Yet 
the  truly  benevolent  should  rejoice  in  circumstances 
which  have  led  a  government  that  punishes  a  dis- 
sentient word  as  severely  as  the  direst  crime,  to 
select  exile  as  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law. 
Siberia  is,  it  is  true,  the  great  prison-house  of 
Russia;  but  it  is  a  prison-house  through  which  the 
blessed  light  of  the  sun  shines,  through  which  the 
free  air  of  plain  and  mountain  plays,  and  in  which 
the  prisoner,  though  •  he  may  not  labor  in  a  self- 
elected  field,  may  still  devote  his  faculties  to  the 
benefit  of  his  fellow-creatures,  and  continue  the 
great  task  of  moral  and  intellectual  progress.  How 
different  his  lot  from  that  of  the  Austrian  prisoner 
of  state,  doomed  to  drag  on  long  years  of  a  miser- 
able existence  in  the  dungeons  of  Spielberg,  or 
some  other  fortress,  severed  from  all  intercourse 
with  the  world  beyond  his  prison-walls,  deprived 
even  of  the  light  of  day,  and  leA  in  solitude  and 
forced  idleness  to  brood  over  his  dark  and  despair- 
ing thoughts ! 


KiDHAPPiHO  A  Tailob. — On  Saturday,  at  the 
Whitechapel  County  Court,  was  heard  the  case  of 
Jamieson  v.  Ramsay,  in  an  action  of  tort.  The 
plaintiff  is  a  retired  tailor,  possessing  a  villa,  called 
*<  Labor's  Retreat,"  on  the  bonks  of  the  Thames. 
The  defendant  is  an  old  man-of-war's  man,  who  some 
time  ago  became  possessed  of  considerable  property  in 
Whitechapel ;  but,  preferring  to  live  afloat,  he  equipped 
a  yacht  of  six  guns,  the  Tom  Bowling,  in  which  he 
lives.  In  the  evidence  it  appeared  that  on  Eastei* 
Mondays  the  plaintiff  (Jamieson)  holds  a  festive  an- 
niversarr,  in  remembrance  of  the  day  on  which  his 
wife  died,  and  cannon  are  let  off  to  announce  the  joy- 
ful tidings.  It  happened  that  on  the  lost  anniversary 
the  Tom  Bowling  was  cruising  off  **  Labor's  Retreat," 
and  when  her  crew  smelt  the  pow(^er,  all  hands  were 
piped  for  action,  and  they  returned  fire.  The  firing 
on  both  sides  continued  some  time,  until  the  lands- 
men put  stones  in  their  guns  and  riddled  '*  Tom's" 
duck  and  streaming  bunting.  The  aggression  was 
resented,  and  the  boatswain,  shotting  his  guns,  seri- 
ously damaged  the  tailor's  stock  of  chimneys.  Capt^ 
Ramsay  then  landed  his  crew,  to  demand  satisfaction 
for  the  insult  offered  to  his  flag,  and  having  thrashed 
the  tailor's  friends,  the  captain  challenged  the  tailor 
himself,  politely  offering  him  swords  or  pistols.  The 
tailor,  thinking  it  safer  to  faint  than  to  fight,  swooned 
away,  upon  which  the  defendant  ordered  him  to  be 
taken  prisoner,  and  on  coming  to  his  senses  the  tailor 
found  himself  under  hatches  of  the  yacht,  where  he 
was  kept  the  whole  night,  bewailing  the  misfortune 
of  being  kidnapped  by  pirates,  as  he  termed  his  cap- 
tors. In  the  morning  he  was  brought  before  the  de- 
fendant and  tried  by  court-martial,  for  insulting  the 
British  flag,  and,  being  found  guilty,  was  sentenced 
to  the  yard-arm.  He  begged  for  mercy,  however, 
and,  as  a  last  resource,  offered  up  prayers.  The  sen- 
tence was  then  commuted  to  the  infliction  of  an  oper- 
ation performed  on  sailors  when  first  crossing  the 
line.  In  that  state  he  was  transported  to  Heme  Bay, 
forty  miles  ttom  home,  without  a  fiirthing  in  his 
pocket  The  judge  awarded  the  injured  tailor  5/ 
damages,  without  costs. 
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From  Elisa  Cook'a  Journal. 
MY   WEDDING   WEEK. 

I  BAVE  often  remarked  how  chary  anthors  in 
ireneral  are  of  giving  any  particulars  relating  to 
that  important  and  interesting  epoch  in  a  man  s 
Jife — his  wedding.  From  .whatever  feeling  this 
peculiarity  arises,  whether  it  be  from  extreme  deli- 
cacy or  the  natural  inefikbility  of  the  event,  the 
consequence  is  the  same;  the  uninitiated  are  at 
liberty  to  deliver  themselves  up  to  all  manner  of 
false  conjectures  on  the  subject.  Fur  the  benefit 
of  this  neglected  portion  of  the  community,  I,  John 
Fairfield  Summers,  proceed  to  give  the  following 
true  and  circumstantial  account  of  "  my  wedding 
"week." 

I  will  take  the  liberty  of  beginning  with  the  eve 
of  the  eventful  day.  Though  it  is  at  least  thirty 
years  ago,  and  my  dear  old  wife  is  seated  opposite 
to  me,  calmly  knitting,  in  all  the  benevolence  and 
quietude  of  a  green  old  age,  and,  occasionally, 
raising  her  mild  bine  eyes,  as  if  to  interrogate, 
'*  What  are  you  doing?"  I  remember  all  that 
passed  on  that  evening  as  clearly  as  if  it  were  but 
yesterday. 

Good  reader,  let  your  imagination  go  along  with 
roe,  while  I  describe  this  vision  of  die  past.  Be- 
hind some  fine  old  trees  rises  a  whitewashed  cot- 
tage, luxuriantly  embedded  in  ivy,  even  to  the 
summit  of  its  low  chimney.  The  time  is  eVbning  ; 
twilight  is  falling  around,  and  in  the  dim  garden 
of  the  cottage,  on  a  rustic  seat  shaded  by  a  weeping 
willow,  are  seated  two  lovers. 

They  are  talking  of  the  morrow,  when  they  are 
to  be  united  forever ;  and  the  maiden  turns  blush- 
ingly  away,  for  the  tall  young  man  by  her  side  puts 
^is  hand  in  his  waistcoat  pcnsket  and  laughs  slyly 
as  he  produces,  carefully  enveloped  in  many  papers, 
A  small  golden  circlet.  The  magie  emblem  it  is 
of  the  eternity  of  their  affection,  and  so  long  as  it 
embraces  the  fourth  finger  of  the  little  white  hand, 
JoTingly  pressed  within  his  own,  so  long  will  it 
hold  under  its  seemingly  slight  yet  powerful  control 
the  joys  and  sorrows  of  their  blended  lives.  Truly 
maidens  should  consider  attentively  what  they  are 
doing,  when  they  sufiTer  that  potent  spell  to  be 
thrown  around  them  and  their  thoughtless  young 
exuberance  of  being. 

*'  Lucy  !  John  !"  called  the  mother  from  the 
porch,  and  we  reluctantly  obeyed;  for  our  hearts 
were  too  full  for  the  glare,  and  hospitality,  and 
good-humored  old  jokes  of  the'  bay-windowed 
parlor. 

The  next  morning,  as  I  .was  busily  dreaming 
that  we  were  all  at  church,  and  that  the  grooms- 
man was  to  be  married  to  Lucy  instead  of  myself, 
but  could  n't  because  he  had  forgotten  both  license 
&nd  wedding-ring ;  as  I  was  dreaming  in  this  ran- 
dom fashion,  a  heary  knock  came  to  the  door,  and 
a  small  voice  cried,  '*  Hot  water,  sir." 

Does  any  one  of  my  readers  remember  what  it 
waste  shave  on  his  wedding-morning?  Because 
I  do,  and  recollect  distinctly  what  a  distressing 
business  it  was;  and  how  I  inflicted  three  large 
gashes  on  my  unfortunate  chin,  to  say  nothing  of 
almost  obliterating  a  dimple  at  the  corner  of  my 
mouth. 

In  good  time  I  was  dressed,  blue  coat,  yellow 
waistcoat,  with  white  trowsers  and  all — for,  be  it 
remembered,  reader,  that  all  tliis  happened  thirty 
years  ago,  when  it  was  not  fashionable  to  wed  in 
moaming  apparel.  My  friend  joined  me  and  we 
•et  out. 
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We  were  m  excellent  time,  for  the  bride  and  her 
train  had  not  yet  arrived  when  we  entered  the 
church.  But  friends  were  already  dropping  in^ 
and  I  noticed  two  young  girls  in  particular,  with 
whom  I  had  had  many  a  romp,  half  hiding  them- 
seWes  in  a  pew  in  the  gallery,  and  drawing  back 
their  heads  every  time  I  happened  to  look  at  them. 

The  door  opened  at  the  other  end  of  the  church« 
and  a  visifin  floated  up  the  aisle—a  human  vision^ 
supported  in  all  its  trembling  beauty  by  the  arms 
of  my  venerable  father-in-law  that  was  to  be.  A 
white  chip  hat  and  lace  veil  shaded  the  golden 
ringlets  and  delicate  countenance,  a  sprigged  moa- 
lin  robe  enveloped  the  slender  and  rounded  form. 
I  scarcely  recognized  my  quiet  Lucy  in  her  fairf- 
like  attire ;  still,  my  beating  heart  assured  me  thtfk 
it  was  she. 

The  ceremony  was  soon  over,  without  any  man 
awkward  occurrence  than  that  of  dropping  the  rinf 
upon  the  floor  in  my  nervousness  and  hurry  ;  aai 
having  to  search  for  it  full  five  minutes,  assistel 
by  the  gentlemen  of  the  party.  The  bride  kissed, 
and  congratulated,  and,  our  names  signed  in  the 
yestry,  we  exchanged  the  cold  church  for  the  pretty^ 
hospitable  cottage,  where  an  ample  breakfast,  anA 
a  crow<l  of  Lucy's  little  brothers  and  sisters,  dressed 
in  their  best,  and  wild  with  excitement,  awaited 
our  return. 

But  it  is  a  stale  subject,  this  of  a  wedding  break- 
fiist.  I  leave  my  readers  to  imagine  the  speediet, 
and  bridecake,  and  laughing,  and  blushing,  and 
weeping,  up  to  the  moment  when  the  happy  pair 
and  their  principal  bridesmaid  rolled  away  from 
the  ancient  green  gates  that  seemed  to  clash  a  last 
farewell. 

Now,  this  bridesmaid  was  a  handsome  creatore, 
and  an  exceedingly  lively  girl.  Do  you  remembec, 
Cora  Machree,  in  your  home  in  the  lar  west,  do 
you  remember  the  ducks  and  cherry  pie?  How 
you  insisted  upon  being  allowed  to  order  the  wed- 
ding-dinner in  that  rustic  inn,  with  its  hnge  chim- 
ney-corner, where  we  took  refuge  from  the  Uiunder- 
storm?  and  how,  obtaining  full  leave  fur  the 
exercise  of  your  rosy  wilfulness,  you  vowed  thai 
nothing  should  serve  us  but  the  aforesaid  viands? 
By  what  magic  you  overcame  the  various  obstacles 
to  the  repast,  we  took  no  note,  for  Lucy  and  I  were 
in  a  world  of  our  own  ;  and,  if  I  recollect  aright^, 
we  were  rather  provoked  when  the  entering  dinner - 
at  length  made  its  appearance.  Hours  fly  rapidly 
when  wedded  lovers  are  together  on  their  wedding: 
day ;  do  they  not,  Lucy  ? 

Our  rustic  inn  pleased  us  so  much  that  we  re^ 
solved  to  remain  there  for  the  present,  and  to  bave- 
a  private  pic-nic  the  next  day  up  the  wild  and* 
beautiful  glen  that  we  could  see  from  the  hack 
windows. 

*'  Thank  you,"  said  Cora,  when  we  first  broached 
the  idea,  **  a  very  agreeable  prospect  for  me." 

•*  What  can  you  mean,  Cora?"  said  Lacy. 

**  I  mean  that  though  one  may  do  tolerably  well 
as  third  in  a  comfortable  inn,  where  it  is  just  poe* 
sible  to  get  hold  of  an  old  newspaper  and  a  volume 
(»f  the  '  Spectator,*  it  would  not  be  quite  so  pleasant 
in  an  out-of-door  excursion,  where  one  naturally 
expects  to  be  handed  over  the  brooka,  and  helped 
up  the  rocks — not  to  mention  stiles— and,  in  short* 
to  have  something  like  a  cavalier  at  one's  service.** 

"  Well,  my  pretty  Cora,"  said  I,  **  we  will  dd 
our  best  for  you.  I  wonder  if  there  is  a  tolerable 
young  roan  to  be  picked  up  hereabouts?  What  io 
the  world  posseaeed  dm  that  I  did  not  invite  my 
groomsman  to  be  of  the  party  ?" 
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**  Hum,  a  clod!*'  said  Cora,  tnrning  up  her 
pretty  nose.  '*  I  wonder  of  what  use  he  would 
nave  beeni  I  must  say,  Mr.  Saromera,  you  did 
not  evidence  any  taate  in  your  selection  of  best 
man." 

**  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  the  landlord, 
suddenly  opening  the  door  of  the  little  parlor; 
**  here  is  a  gentleman  who  says  he  knows  yon, 
and,  though  I  told  him,  sir,"  continued  our  host, 
laying  his  finger  on  his  nose,  and  glancing  at  my 
blushing  Lucy,  *'  that  1  believed  you  would  rather 
be  alone,  he  would  take  no  denial,  but  sent  me 
with  his  best  respects,  and  here  he  comes,  sir." 

The  impatient  gentleman  turned  out  to  be  an 
old  school-fellow  of  mine,  who  had  seen  my  name 
upon  the  luggage,  and,  though  I  naturally  felt 
annoyed,  and  Lucy  I  believed  wished  him  a 
thousand  miles  off,  he  was  so  pleasant,  and  made 
himself  so  agreeable  to  Cora,  that  we  gradually 
ceased  to  feel  his  presence  an  intrusion.  The 
evening  turned  out  a  beautiful  one,  and  my  wife 
and  I  could  stray  out  together  by  moonlight,  so  we 
were  all  right. 

The  next  day  Cora  and  her  coadjutor  took  npon 
themselves  all  the  preparations  for  the  pic-nic; 
Lucy  and  I  not  even  taking  the  trouble  to  inquire 
what  was  contained  in  the  promising  little  hamper 
that  was  brought  out  by  the  man  who  acted  as 
•half  boots,  half  waiter,  and  stowed  away  under  the 
teat  of  the  curricle  that  we  hired  for  the  occasion. 

I  have  since  travelled  over  the  greater  part  of  our 
beautiful  England ;  the  Sussex  downs,  the  green 
lanes  of  Devonshire,  the  bold  and  picturesque 
scenery  of  the  north,  the  Cumberland  lakes,  the 
Welsh  hills,  the  tiny  loveliness  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  have  severally  found  in  me  one  of  their 
most  enthusiastic  admirers.  Yet  the  remembrance 
of  the  glen  which  we,  a  small,  but  happy  party, 
Tisited  on  the  second  day  of  my  marriage,  has, 
possibly  from  the  peculiar  associations  of  the  time, 
always  held  a  prominent  place  in  my  recollections. 
Determined  to  be  without  restraint,  we  had  decided 
that  my  friend  should  drive;  and  Cora  willingly 
agreed  to  perch  herself  beside  him  on  the  dickey. 

The  air,  cleared  by  the  recent  thunder  storm,  was 
odorous  with  the  scents  wafted  from  the  delicious 
spring  flowers  that  grew  in  tufls  by  the  wayside. 
A  little  wood  lay  on  our  right;  the  chosen  resort, 
so  it  seemed,  of  myriads  of  blackbirds,  thrushes, 
linnets,  and  other  sweet-voiced  birds,  who  were  in 
full  warble  oi)  that  morning,  straining  their  little 
throats  to  the  utmost.  We  cleared  the  wood,  and 
came  into  a  more  open  space.  Here  a  fresh  breeze 
net  us,  ruffling  my  sweet  wife^s  silken  curls,  and 
reviving  the  raint  roses  of  her  cheeks,  while  it 
flushed  with  crimson  those  of  the  moro  buxom 
Cora. 

A  pleasant  time  they  had  of  it  on  the  dickey. 
Cora,  the  wild  thing,  caught  sight  uf  a  bunch  of 
splendid  primroses,  and  she  must  needs  get  down 
to  gather  them.  And  though  she  entangled  her 
cambric  muslin  dress  in  the  step,  and  tore  a  large 
hole  in  it,  she  did  not  stop  to  lament  over  her  mis- 
fortune, but  ran  off  to  secure  the  golden  treasure. 
I  have  often  thought  since  what  a  beautiful  picture 
she  made  on  her  return,  with  her  wild  dark  eyes 
and  clustering  hair,  and  chiselled  red  lips,  disclos- 
ing such  a  row  of  pearls.  No  doubt  my  friend 
thought  so  too  ;  for  he  laid  the  reins  on  the  back 
of  the  off  horse,  and  bending  down  to  hand  her 
into  her  seat  again,  gazed  upon  her  with  a  look 
that  brought  the  rich  blood  with  a  brighter  flow 
into  her  dieek. 


At  length  we  reached  a  secluded  nook  in  thto 
depths  of  the  glen  ;  which  every  one  declared  was 
the  very  spot  for  dining  in.  So  we  all  dismounted ; 
and  then  Lennox  and  I  lifted  out  the  hamper. 
Chicken  pie,  a  large  piece  of  ham,  apple  tarts,  and 
a  covered  jug  of  clotted  cream,  left  us  nothing  to 
desire  in  the  way  of  edibles.  '*  But  what  is  this, 
Cora?  Porter!  and  cowslip  wine!  You  vulgar 
creature,  why  did  you  not  bring  some  Madeira?" 

"  Simply  because,  cousin-in-law  mine,  the  inn 
could  not  furnish  any  more.  You  finished  up  their 
little  stock  yesterday.  The  landlord  says  that  they 
are  not  used  to  fine  folks;  and  that  their  tap  is 
good  e^inugh  fur  most  of  their  customers." 

"Oh,  Cora!  Cora!  I  see  that  thou  hast  been 
over  all  the  establishment." 

The  breeze  had  bestowed  upon  ns  an  excellent 
appetite,  and  we  were  in  no  hurry  to  move.  So 
we  sat  eating  and  drinking,  and  chatting  at  our 
ease ;  Lucy  and  Cora  sang  a  duet ;  and  then  wc 
accidentally  discovered  that  Lennox  possessed  a 
good  voice,  and  he  and  the  ladies  joined  in  a  glee. 
So  time  passed  on,  until  the  active  Cora  suddenly 
jumped  up. 

**  Come,"  she  said,  "  we  are  like  a  party  of 
aldermen.  I  am  quite  ashamed  of  such  gorman- 
dizing,  Mr.  Lennox ;  if  you  h^ve  a  spark  of 
spirituality  leA,  you  will  climb  up  that  slope,  and 
gather  me  that  beautiful  tufl  of  foxglove." 

Mr.' Lennox  obeyed,  and  then  he  assisted  her  up 
after  him,  "  to  look,"  he  said,  *'  into  quite  a  mar- 
vellous place  ;  a  fairy  palace  that  he  had  discov- 
ered beneath  the  trees  and  underwood." 

**  Mr.  Summers!  Lucy  !"  shouted  Cora.  "Do 
come,  you  never  saw  anything  like  it." 

But  Mr.  Summers  and  his  bride  were  wandering 
away  in  another  direction,  mutually  glad  to  snatch 
a  few  moments  alone. 

"  I  don't  believe  it,"  says  my  dear  old  wife, 
looking  over  my  shoulder.  "  It  was  all  you,  John  ; 
I  was  never  so  romantic."  Well,  well,  dear  wife, 
I  see  bygones  are  bygones  with  thee.  No  matter, 
my  readers  will  believe  me. 

But  there  are  few  days  without  a  cloud  in  vari- 
able England.  I  know  not  how  long  Lucy  and  I 
had  wandered,  living  the  days  of  our  courtship  over 
again  ;  when,  as  we  were  sitting  on  a  grassy 
mound,  beneath  the  shade  of  a  spreading  ash  tree,  a 
large  drop  of  rain  fell  through  the  interstice  of  a 
bough  and  splashed  right  upon  my  nose. 

'^  Dear  me!"  said  Lucy,  "  I  fear  we  are  going 
to  have  a  storni." 

Abruptly  awakened  from  my  trance  of  connubial 
happiness,  I  looked  up  and  found  the  whole  horizon 
overspread  with  threatening  clouds.  The  breeze 
had  long  since  died  away,  and  there  was  that  dead 
stifling  stillness  in  the  air,  so  well  known  as  the 
precursor  of  a  thunder  storm. 

"  My  head  aches,"  said  Lucy.  "  It  always  has 
this  feeling  when  there  is  thunder  in  the  air." 

"  Lightning  you  mean,  dear  Lucy ;  it  is  the 
electricity  that  affects  your  nerves." 

Lucy  was  not  very  learned  in  nice  distinctions,  so 
she  stood  reproved,  and  we  set  off  arm  in  arm  to 
find  the  others. 

We  had  not  far  .to  look.  Upon  my  giving  a 
lusty  "  hallo!"  in  the  direction  of  Lennox's  fairy 
palace,  they  both  showed  their  heads  through  the 
trees. 

"  Oh,  oh  !  friends,"  said  I,  wishing  to  have  my 
revenge  for  many  a  merciless  jqke  of  Cora's,  "  so 
you  have  remained  there  all  this  time.  Pray,  may 
I  inquire  the  topics  of  your  discourse?" 
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"Certainly,"  said  Cora,  not  to  be  daunted. 
"  We  have  been  discussing  the  weaknesses  of 
married  lovers." 

**  Take  care  you  are  not  soon  placed  on  the 
catalogue,  Madame  Cora.  But  make  haste  down, 
both  of  you.  We  must  speed  homewards,  or 
rather  inn-wards ;  I  prophesy  a  tremendous  storm." 

Poor  Cora !  she  was  no  coward  in  general,  but 
she  had  a  superstitious  dread  of  lightning.  Her 
rosy  face  paled,  her  lips  blanched  with  apprehen- 
sion, she  gazed  up  into  ihe  threatening  sky,  which, 
it  seemed,  neither  of  them  had  hitherto  remarked, 
secluded  as  they  had  remained  beneath  their  canopy 

of  erreen  boughs* 

We  soon  ^arnessed  the  steady  old  horse,  who  had 
been  quietly  grazing  on  the  rich  grass  in  the  re- 
ceases  of  the  glen,  and  then  resuming  our  seats  in 
the  vehicle,  Lennox  displayed  all  his  address  as  a 
driver ;  but  at  the  first  peal  of  thunder,  Cora  buried 
ber  face  in  her  hands  and  sobbed  violently. 

**  Here,  Cora^"  said  I,  **  change  places  with  me. 
You  will  perhaps  feel  safer  behind,  and  liucy  will 
take  care  of  you." 

This  arrangement  made,  we  were  fortunate 
enough  to  reach  the  inn  before  we  were  materially 
wet  through.  What  a  comfort  was  that  huge 
chimney  corner !  How  the  fresh  logs  of  wood 
hissed  and  sparkled  and  roared  up  the  immense 
orifice ;  while  Lennox  and  I,  who  were  not  suffi- 
ciently wet  to  think  it  worth  while  to  change  en- 
tirely, sat  before  it  in  our  shirt-sleeves,  and  rubbed 
our  hands  over  the  cheerful  blaze. 

"  Now,  landlord,"  said  we,  **  a  regular  country 
tea.  Are  you  nut  famous  hereabouts  for  pikelets?" 
The  landlord  grinned.  "  Depend  upon  me, 
gentlemen.  If  you  like  it,  you  shall  this  evening 
taste  all  the  good  things  of  the  country.  You 
deserve  something  after  your  wetting." 

The  storm  over,  Lucy  cured  of  her  headache, 
and  Cora  of  her  fright,  we  assembled  round  the 
promised  repast,  which  I  shall  not  describe  to  my 
worthy  reader,  lest  he  should  think  himself  justified 
in  ascribing  to  the  author  a  considerable  organ  of 
alimentiveness. 

"John,  my  dear,"  said  my  wife  to  me,  when  I 
had  reached  this  point,  "  you  do  not  escape  the 
usual  fault  of  people  advanced  in  years.  You  make 
your  tale  too  lung,  John." 

Now,  if  the  dear  old  soul  have  a  fault,  it  is  that 
of  fancying  herself  and  me  a  good  ten  years  more 
ancient  than  we  really  are.  I  am  determined  never 
to  give  in  to  this  foible,  as  I  fully  intend  to  live 
thirty  or  five-and-thirty  years  longer  !  Where  else 
will  be  the  pleasure  of  having  reared  children, 
unless  we  can  manage  to  see  their  grandchildren  ? 
Besides,  in  my  opinion,  where  the  laws  of  health 
are  duly  observed,  and  one  does  not  put  oneself  in 
the  way  of  accidents,  people  have  no  business  to  die 
before  ninety  or  ninety-five.  We  should  not  even 
despair  of  a  hundred. 

"Ah  !  John,  remember,"  says  my  wife,  again 
looking  over  my  shoulder,  "  threescore  years  and 
ten—" 

"  Yes,  my  still  bonny  Lucy,  I  know  all  that. 
However,  we  will  not  dispute  about  the  matter. 
Nor  shalt  thou  charge  me  with  garrulity;  for  I 
trust  my  readers  will  take  equal  pleasure  in  reading 
as  I  do  in  writing  the  sayings  and  doings  of  my 
wedding- week." 

The  next  day  rose  dark  and  gloomy ;  the  leaden 
sky  being  overcharged  with  clouds.  During  break- 
fast, Boniface  intruded  his  rosy  visage,  and,  rubbing 


his  hands,  gave  us  the  not  over  pleasant  information 
that  the  rain  was  already  pouring  down  in  torrents. 

"  It  will  rain  all  day,  gentlemen.  The  thunder 's 
broke  the  weather.  I  'm  afraid  we  can  give  ye  but 
poor  amusement  indoors.  I  've  a  pack  of  cards  or 
two,  and  a  draught-board,  which  you  're  heartily 
welcome  to." 

Lennox  was  breakfasting  with  us,  and  we  thanked 
our  woithy  host,  but  we  declined  his  offer  so  early 
in  the  morning.  Nor  were  we  more  favorable  to 
his  next  proposition,  which  was,  that  he  should 
invite  the  rector  in  my  name  to  dine  with  us. 

"  No,  thank  you,  landlord.  I  have  no  doubt  we 
can  manage  to  amuse  ourselves  and  the  ladies  also." 

Lucy  and  Cora  nodded  approbation,  and  Boniface 
retired,  throwing  some  wood  on  the  fire,  and  carry- 
ing the  breakfast  things  with  him. 

"  Come,"  said  Lennox,  when,  having  drawn  our 
chairs  round  the  fire,  we  had  discussed  every  topic 
within  our  reach,  "  come,  what  say  you  to  a  game 
at  riddles?" 

He  glanced  at  Cora.  Short  as  had  been  their 
acquaintance,  the  rogue  had  already  acquired  a 
habit  of  this.  Cora's  black  eyes,  somehow  or 
other,  appeared  to  shrink  and  droop  beneath  that 
glance,  which  was  very  unaccountable,  as  she  was 
usually  by  no  means  bashful.  But  she  gayly  re- 
plied, **  With  all  my  heart.     Let  us  begin." 

I  shall  not  detail  any  of  these  amazing  exercises 
of  intellect.  The  forfeits  soon  became  so  numeroas 
that  we  ceased  to  count  them ;  and  we  finally 
agreed  that  they  should  be  compounded  for  three 
each. 

Notwithstanding  the  pouring  rain  and  the  howl- 
ing wind,  for  the  gatle  gathered  in  the  gully  be- 
tween the  mountains,  and  came  moaning  round  the 
old  house  like  a  Banshee — notwithstanding  the 
stormy  weather  outside,  there  was  much  comfort 
indoors.  The  presence  of  two  such  lovely  women 
as  my  wife  and  her  cousin,  the  gay  spirits  of 
Lennox  and  Cora,  my  own  suspicions  and  specula- 
tions concerning  these  two  latter,  notwithstanding 
their  brief  acquaintance,  the  cheerful  log-fire,  which 
was  extremely  welcome,  although  it  was  the  middle 
of  spring,  all  this  was  very  pleasant,  and  when  our 
cousin  and  our  guest  essayed  their  harmonious 
voices  in  a  duet,  I  passed  my  arm  round  the  little 
waist  of  my  sweet  wife,  who  was  sitting  by  me  in 
the  chimney-corner,  and,  shutting  my  eyes,  fencied 
myself  a  Mahometan  in  Paradise. 

"  My  dear,"  said  Lucy  to  me  that  night,  as  she 
was  curling  her  hair  before  the  glass,  "  my  dear, 
it  is  very  odd  about  Mr.  Lennox  and  Cora." 

"  What  is  it,  love?"  inquired  I  drowsily;  "  what 
have  you  discovered?" 

**  Nothing,  but  that  I  think  they  are  in  love 
with  each  other.  It  is  very  strange.  They  have 
only  known  one  another  two  days.  I  could  not 
become  attached  to  any  one  in  that  space  of  time." 

"  Not  even  to  me?"  asked  I,  with  a  sleepy  at- 
tempt at  slyness. 

I  heard  a  line  of  a  negro  melody  the  other  day, 
ending  thus — 

Now  don't  be  foolish,  Joe. 

Something  like  it  my  wife  said  to  me,  in  reply  to 
this  sally,  and  then  went  on  with  her  sutmises, 
rousing  me  thoroughly.  Having  summed  up  all 
the  evidence  she  had  to  bring,  we  both  agreed  that 
our  joint  view  of  the  case  was  well  founded ;  and  I 
determined,  as  a  cousin  and  present  protector  of  our 
handsome,  careless  chit  of  a  Cora,  to  write  privately 
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10  a  gentleman  of  reepectabilkv  who  lived  in  the 
aame  pert  of  the  country  with  TVmq  Lennox ;  for  I 
eoald  not  entirely  depend  on  my  own  knowledge  of 
the  latter,  having  lost  sight  of  him  for  several  years 
Vaek  ontil  now. 

Upon  the  strength  of  this  determination,  I  went 
to  sleep,  and  did  not  awake  until  midnight,  when  I 
started  op  with  an  overpowering  sense  of  suffoca- 
tion. The  room  was  full  of  smoke,  and  a  fearful 
apprehension  immediately  rushed  upon  my  mind. 
Bending  tenderly  over  the  sleeping  form  of  my 
dear  wife,  I  said  gently,  *'  Lucy !  Lucy !" 

She  awoke,  and  at  once  became  sensible  of  our 
danser.  There  were  no  screams,  no  ejaculations ; 
DO  feminine  helplessness  was  evinced  by  the  admir- 
able little  woman  ;  but  she  quietly  begged  roe  to 
go  and  warn  Cora  and  Lennox,  saying  that  she 
would  throw  on  her  dressing-gown  and  follow  me 
immediately. 

I  opened  the  door,  and  hastened  across  the  old- 
ftshioned  lobby  to  Cora*s  room,  but  somebody  was 
there  before  me.  The  door  was  wide  open,  and 
Lennox  met  me  half-way  across  the  room,  bearing 
the  senseless  Cora  in  his  arms.  I  rushed  back  to 
look  for  my  wife,  whom  I  found  calm  and  collected, 
knocking  at  the  landlord's  door,  which  was  situated 
m  &w  steps  lower  down,  at  the  end  of  the  lobby. 

The  whole  house  was  soon  astir,  and  when  we 
had  opened  the  outer  door,  and  stood  shivering  in 
all  kinds  of  costumes  in  the  yard,  where  the  bright 
starlight  rendered  every  object  distinctly  visible, 
the  landlord  and  his  understrappers  examined  into 
the  cause  of  our  alarm,  and  found  that  a  small  room 

ffianing  the  kitchen  was  in  flames.  This  ascer- 
ed,  tne  lire  was  easily  got  under  by  the  united 
«zertions  of  all  the  men ;  while  my  wife  and  the 
maid  of  all  work  employed  themselves  in  reviving 
the  still  fainting  Cora. 

Your  wild,  spirited  women  are  never  to  be  de- 
pended upon  in  eases  of  emergency ;  while  the 
asild,  seemingly  timid,  pliable  creatures  usually 
rise  superior  to  the  occasion,  and  testify  a  most 
lieroio  degree  of  fortitude,  self-dependence,  and 
endurance.  But  the  fire  is  at  length  extinguished, 
Cora  restored,  and  we  shake  hands  and  congratu- 
late each  other  upon  our  safety. 

No  one  thought  of  retiring  to-bed.  When 
order  was  restored,  we  sat  down  in  the  early  dawn 
to  a  substantial  breakfast ;  and  consulted  upon  the 
time  and  manner  of  our  return. 

**  One  more  visit  to  the  glen,"  voted  Lennox. 
(Your  lovers  are  mightily  fond  of  glens  and  such 
romantic  places.) 

I  looked  at  Lucy.    She  smiled  assent. 

*'  The  sweet  air  and  woodland  sounds  will  restore 
«s  aAer  the  hurry  of  this  agitated  night.  What 
say  you,  Cora?" 

Cora  emiled,  and  blushed,  and  glanced  a  down- 
eaat  eye  towards  my  friend. 

«•  By-the-by,  Miss  Cora,"  said  I,  «*  you  have 
never  yet  made  your  acknowledgments  to  your 
gallant  rescuer.  A  pretty  heroine  you  make !  Go 
up  to  him  and  give  him  your  hand  immediately. 
And  something  better,  if  he  demands  it." 

**  Mr.  Summers !"  The  arch  creature  tried  to 
look  severe,  but  it  would  not  do.  Instead  of  that, 
the  blosh  deepened  into  scarlet,  and  she  turoed 
away  from  my  scrutinizing  gaze. 

'*  Oh,  never  mind,"  said  Lennox,  coming  to  the 
mcue.  "  I  am  sufficiently  repaid  by  having  had 
an  opportunity  of  testifying  my  devotion  to— to-^ 
the  fair  sex." 

I  oould  not  restrain  a  laugh  at  Lennox's  extreme 


modesty ;  and  we  separated  to  prepare  for  our 
excursion,  though  the  rooming  was  somewhat 
gloomy. 

*'  John,  John,  you  go  prosing  on,  the  editor  will 
never  admit  it.  Twenty-five  pages,  John,  your 
extreme  limit,  you  know." 

**  Come  then,  my  darling,  we  will  skip  all  the 
rest,  and  pass  on  lo  our  arrival  the  next  evening  at 
our  pretty  cottage,  where  your  good  mamma— ^' 

"  Poor  dear  soul !"  sighed  my  wife,  as  she  inva- 
riablydoes  at  every  mention  of  her  deceased  parent. 

•*  Was  waiting  for  us  at  a  pretty  tea-table,  where 
an  ambiffuous  sort  of  meal  was  spread ;  consisting 
of  cold  boiled  ham,  a  salad,  fresh  trout  from  the 
brook,  caught  by  my  good  finher-in-law,  cakes  and 
sweetmeats  of  every  shape  and  kind,  tea,  cofiee, 
trotting  cream,  and  a  flagon  of  home-brewed." 

"  But,  John,  that  ought  to  have  been  in  the  tale 
itself." 

"  Never  mind,  the  reader  will  easily  make  out 
the  connection.  Come,  give  me  a  kiss,  and  sit 
down  to  thy  knitting  again." 

It  was  the  afternoon  of  our  return,  and  after 
taking  a  friendly  leave  of  Lennox,  who  more  than 
hinted  his  intention  of  soon  seeing  us  again,  we 

posted  it  to ;  where  we  hired  soother  chaise, 

and  bowled  away  along  the  green  lanes  to  the 
village  of  Lucton ;  near  which  stood  our  own  little 
cottage,  just  large  enough  to  begin  housekeeping, 
and  the  rambling  old  residence  of  my  wife*s  family. 

*'  Cheer  up,  bright  Cora !  there  is  a  dash  of  pen- 
siveness  over  thy  gayety ;  but  wait  awhile,  he  will 
soon  be  here.  I  saw  it  in  his  eye  when  we  parted. 
Now,  Lucy,  my  love,  look  through  the  trees.  Do 
you  see  the  blue  smoke  curling  from  our  chimney ! 
Think  how  it  will  rise,  Lucy,  day  after  day,  week 
after  week,  year  after  year,  from  the  hearth  where 
you,  Lucy,  and  our  children " 

**  Fie,  John !  I  am  sure  you  never  talked  such 
soft  nonsense  as  that,  and  Cora  sitting  by  too. 
Pray  leave  off;  you  have  dosed  the  reader  quite 
sufficiently." 

'*  And  dozed  him  too,  perhaps,  dear  wife.  But 
I  must  make  a  conclusion." 

The  moon  is  rising  in  the  purple  sky,  a  solitary 
star  her  sole  attendant.  The  corner  of  the  lane  is 
turned — the  gate  is  swung  open  with  a  merry  clash, 
and  old  Letty  stands  beside  it,  curtseying  low  as 
we  drive  briskly  round  the  gravel-sweep.  On  the 
door-step  stands  the  dear  old  mother.  I  lift  Lucy 
and  Cora  from  the  chaise ;  and  then  I  receive  my 
lovely  wife  from  the  embrace  of  her  overjoyed 
parent,  and  welcome  her  to  the  rustic  home  of 
which  she  is  henceforward  to  be  the  mistress  and 
chief  ornament.  We  chat,  we  drink  tea,  we  make 
merry  round  the  fire  with  the  old  gentleman,  who 
shortly  after  arrives  to  welcome  his  daughter. 
They  drink  our  healths  in  spiced  elder-wine,  and — 
and — so  ends  the  last  evening  of  my  Wedding 
Week. 


When  my  wife  had  read  the  whole  of  the  above, 
she  said — these  women  are  never  satisfied — **  Well, 
John,  though  you  are  rather  too  fond  of  cutting  a 
joke  at  my  expense,  now  I  am  grown  an  old  body, 
I  will  forgive  you  all  that,  provided  you  will  just 
play  the  woman  for  once,  and  add  a  little  postscript, 
to  say  whether  Cora  and  Lennox  married." 

**  To  be  sure  they  did,  wife.  Did  not  Cora  her- 
self pay  us  a  visit  last  year,  leaning  on  the  arm  of 
her  eldest  son  ?  And  a  fine  young  man  he  is,  the 
image  of  what  his  father  was  in  our  young  days. 
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Cora  was  not  much  altered,  was  she,  since  tho  day 
when  we  four  played  at  riddles  in  the  old-fashioned 
wayside  inn.  She  had  as  hright  an  eye  and  as 
light  a  foot  as  ever,  though  she  had  added  some 
tiuee  stone  to  her  weight." 


From  Chambers'  JouroaL 
LIBERIA. 

The  new  republic  of  Liberia  is  one  of  the  nota- 
ble features  of  our  singularly  progressive  age.  It 
is  one  of  the  things  which  the  people  of  the  eight- 
eenth could  have  least  expected  to  be  pniduced  by 
the  nineteenth  century.  Yet  it  is  probable  enough 
that  many  not  unintelligent  persona  in  England 
never  even  heard  of  its  name. 

Liberia  is  a  free  negro  Christian  state,  enjoying 
republican  institutions,  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 
Situated  between  the  fourth  and  eighth  degrees  of 
north  latitude,  it  occupies  about  500  miles  of  what 
is  called  the  Guinea  coast — a  country  wonderfully 
rich  in  natural  productions,  but  heretofore  blighted 
by  the  accursed  slave-trade.  The  proper  citizens 
of  Liberia  are  said  to  be  little  over  7000 ;  but  they 
have  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  the  native  popula- 
tion under  their  protection.  They  are  distributed 
through  a  chain  of  well-built  towns,  surrounded  by 
well-cultivated  fields;  they  have  ports  and  ship- 
ping, custom-houses,  a  president,  and  a  national 
flag.  Churches  and  schools  everywhere  give 
pleasing  token  of  civilization.  The  people  in  gen- 
eral seem  to  be  animated  by  a  good  spirit.  On  the 
whole,  Liberia  is  a  thriving  settlement,  and  its 
destiny  appears  to  be  one  of  no  mean  character. 

The  enorts  to  put  down  the  African  slave-trade 
by  a  blockade  have,  it  is  well  known,  been  signally 
unsucces«iful.  Britain's  share  in  it  costs  about 
three  quarters  of  a  million  per  annum;  and  the 
money  is  spent  not  merely  in  vain,  but  to  the  in- 
crease of  the  inhumanities  meant  to  be  extin- 
guished. Under  the  powerful  temptations  held 
out  by  the  sugar-trade  of  Brazil,  more  slaves  are 
now  exported  from  Africa  than  ever — the  only 
effect  of  the  blockade  being  to  cause  the  trade  to 
be  cfinducted  under  much  more  cruel  circumstances 
than  formerly.  While  this  costly  and  mischievous 
mockery  has  been  going  on,  a  humble  and  almost 
unnoticed  association  of  emancipated  negroes  from 
the  United  States  has  been  dtiing  real  work,  by 
quietly  planting  itself  along  the  African  coast,  and 
causing,  wherever  it  set  its  foot,  the  slave-trade  to 
disappear.  Strange  to  say,  it  has  done  this,  not 
as  a  primary  object,  but  as  one  only  secondary  and 
incidental  to  a  process  of  colonization,  the  prompt- 
ing causes  of  which  were  of  a  different,  and,  as 
some  might  think,  partly  inconsistent  nature. 

The  situation  of  the  free  negroes  in  the  United 
States  is  well  known  to  be  an  unpleasant  one. 
They  have  neither  the  political  nor  social  privi- 
leges of  other  citizens ;  and  though  matters  were 
put  formally  to  rights  in  this  respect,  it  is  to  all 
appearance  hopeless  that  the  colored  should  ever 
be  admitted  to  a  true  fellowship  with  the  white 
people.  In  these  circumstances  the  man  of  African 
blood  is  like  a  small  tree  under  the  shade  of  a 
great  one.  His  whole  nature  is  dwarfed ;  his  best 
aspirations  are  checked.  The  results  are  not  over- 
oomfortable  for  the  white  man  either.  Some 
American  citizens,  seeing  and  deploring  these  evils, 
were  induced,  about  five-and-thirty  years  ago,  to 
form  themselves  into  a  society,  which  sboold  pro- 


'<  All  that  you  say  is  very  true,  John.  Now  for 
the  postscript." 

**  There  it  is,  good  wife,  with  your  affidavit  ^k 
pended.'* 

**  Upon  my  word,  John,  you  have  the  queereei 
way  of  doing  things.*' 


mote  the  return  of  emancipated  negroes  to  their 
own  quarter  of  the  globe,  where  it  was  thought 
they  might  be  able,  to  some  extent,  to  introduce 
the  intelligence,  religion  and  usages  of  civilized 
communities  among  their  benighted  brethren,  and 
form  the  roost  effective  of  battadions  for  the  repres- 
sion of  the  slave-trade — ^their  constitutions  being 
able  to  endure  climatic  influences  under  which  the 
whites  are  sure  to  sink.  Tl^e  result  has  been  thia 
republic  of  Liberia.  The  whole  movement  has, 
we  believe,  from  first  to  last,  been  regarded  with 
jealousy,  if  not  hostility,  by  the  abolition  party, 
who  saw  in  it  only  the  dislike  of  white  for  blacky 
and  shut  their  eyes  to  the  religious  and  philan- 
thropic objects,  which  were  in  reality  alone  capa- 
ble of  being  promoted  to  any  considerable  extent ; 
for  of  course  a  serious  diminution  of  the  colored 
population  of  America  by  such  means  is  not  to  be 
expected.  We  do  not  profess  to  know  how  far 
this  was  a  reasonable  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
worthy  men  who  are  standing  up  for  negro  rights 
in  America;  but  assuredly,  whatever  were  the 
motives  of  the  Colonization  Society,  the  conse- 
quences of  their  acts  are  such  as  to  give  them  no 
small  ground  for  triumph.  For  anything  that  we 
can  see,  their  settling  of  Liberia  has  been  the  most 
unexceptional  good  movement  against  slavery  that 
has  ever  taken  place.  Perhaps  it  has  not  been  the 
worse,  but  rather  the  better,  of  that  infusion  of  the 
wisdom  of  this  world,  which  has  discommended  it 
so  much  to  the  abolitionists. 

It  occurs  to  us  that  the  Colonization  Society 
needs  no  other  defence  for  its  policy  than  to  point 
to  the  spirit  which  has  all  along  animated  the 
black  people  who  emigrated  to  Africa.  One  senti- 
ment, that  it  was  worth  while  to  encounter  all 
possible  hardships  and  dangers  on  a  foreign  strand 
for  the  sake  or  perfect  freedom^  appears  in  the 
whole  conduct  of  these  men.  They  appear  to  have 
been  generally  persons  of  decided  piety,  and  the 
missionary  spirit  is  conspicuous  at  every  stage  of 
their  proceedings.  Not  less  important  as  a  testi- 
mony to  the  same  effect  has  been  the  energetie 
contention  which  the  colonists  have  kept  up  against 
the  slave-dealing  propensities  of  the  native  princes. 
These  men  felt  from  the  first  that  the  Liberians 
were  enemies  to  that  traffic  which  gave  them  their 
most  valued  luxuries;  and  here  lay  the  greatest 
difficulty  which  the  settlers  had  to  encounter. 
Their  early  history  is  a  series  of  martyrdoms 
visited  upon  them  by  the  slave-trade. 

The  first  party  of  colonists  landed  in  1819,  at 
Sherbro,  and  almost  immediately  were  aflUoted 
to  a  grievous  extent  by  the  diseases  incident  to  the 
climate.  Several  white  gentlemen,  who  acted  ae 
leaders,  sunk  in  succession  under  the  effects  of 
fever.  It  was  not  till  the  spring  of  1823,  and  after 
undergoing  an  immense  amount  of  hardship,  that 
the  colonists  obtained  their  first  certain  footing  at 
Cape  Mesurado,  where  they  forthwith  planted  a 
village  and  fort.  Almost  immediately  after  having 
sold  thena  the  land,  the  barbarian  King  Peter  ra* 
solved  to  extirpate  them,  bein^  afiraid  of  their 
interferences  with  his  slave-deaimg  arrangements. 
Behold,  then,  thirty-five  liberated  negroes  took 
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Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  perched  on  an  African 
promontory,  with  their  wives  and  children  about 
them,  and  obliged  to  defend  their  position  against 
m  whole  horde  of  savages !  Sickness  added  to  the 
terrors  of  their  situation ;  yet  they  never  felt  in  the 
least  disheartened.  They  had  fortunately  an  ex- 
cellent con\mander  in  Mr.  Jehudi  Ashmun ;  and 
two  blacks  of  extraordinary  intelligence,  Lott  Gary 
and  Elijah  Johnson,  were  of  their  number.  To 
quote  a  small  work  of  recent  date,*  '*  Mr.  Ash- 
mun, after  taking  a  turn  around  the  works,  and 
reviewing  his  little  force  in  the  evening,  thus  ad- 
dressed them  with  all  the  solemnity  and  impressive- 
ness  which  their  circumstances  were  calculated  to 
inspire :  *  War  is  now  inevitable,'  he  said ;  *■  the 
safety  of  our  property,  our  settlement,  our  families, 
our  lives,  depends  under  God  upon  your  courage  and 
firmness,  liet  every  post  and  every  individual  be 
able  to  confide  in  the  firm  support  of  every  other. 
Let  every  man  act  as  if  the  whole  defence  depended 
upon  his  own  single  arm.  May  no  reward  dis- 
grace our  ranks !  The  cause  is  God^s  and  our 
country ^s,  and  we  may  rely  upon  the  blessing  of 
Almighty  God  to  succeed  in  our  efforts.  We  are 
weak;  He  is  strong.  Trust  in  Him!'  A  stern 
silence  pervaded  the  little  band  :  the  men  were 
marched  to  their  posts,  "where  they  lay  on  their 
U1DS,  with  matches  lighted,  during  the  long  watches 
of  that  anxious  night.  It  wore  away,  and  no 
enemy  appeared. 

"  The  next  morning  Mr.  Ashmun  aroused  himself 
from  the  languor  of  sickness  to  make  a  more  thor- 
ough inspection  of  the  fortifications.  It  was  with 
deep  anxiety  as  well  as  regret  that  he  perceived 
the  western  quarter  of  the  settlement  could  be 
easily  approached  by  a  narrow  pathway,  where 
was  only  a  nine-pounder,  and  no  stockade  to  defend 
it  from  assault.  The  eastern  quarter  was  also  ex- 
posed, but  the  station  was  well  guarded,  and  a 
steep  ledge  of  rocks  made  the  approach  both  diffi- 
cult and  dangerous.  From  bed  Mr.  Ashmun  issued 
his  orders  with  thoughtful  vigilance.  He  com- 
manded all  the  houses  in  the  outskirts  to  be  aban- 
doned, and  every  family  to  sleep  in  the  centre  of 
the  village.  Guards  of  four  men  were  posted  one 
hundred  yards  in  advance  of  each  station  during 
the  night,  and  no  man  was  to  leave  his  post  until 
sunrise.  Another  night  passed,  and  another  day 
arose  on  the  anxious  few.  It  wa»  the  Sabbath. 
A  few  hours'  sleep  were  hastily  snatched  by  the 
weary  men,  while  earnest  prayers  went  up  from 
many  a  brave  heart  to  the  God  of  all  mercy  for  his 
protecting  providence.  Divine  service  was  holden 
at  noon,  and  Lott  Gary  addressed  his  little  church 
under  the  most  tender  and  affectionate  circum- 
stances. Perhaps  it  was  their  last  Sabbath  on 
earth ;  death  in  its  most  cruel  form  was  hovering 
around  them  ;  another  Sabbath's  sun  might  witness 
their  little  colony  given  over  to  butchery  and  plun- 
der, and  every  vestige  of  industry  and  Ghristiaoity 
forever  blotted  out. 

''  At  this  moment  one  of  the  scouts  came  run- 
ning in,  with  the  news  that  the  hostile  army  were 
crossing  the  Mesurado  River,  only  a  few  miles 
above  Uie  settlement.  By  evening  the  whole  body 
had  encamped  to  the  west,  little  less  than  half  a 
mile  distant.  Silently  and  sternly  did  each  man 
march  to  his  post,  and  you  could  read  on  every 
fiice, '  Give  roe  victory  or  give  me  death.'  Another 
night  went  by,  and  no  war-yell  broke  the  stillness 

*  Africa  Redeemed  ;  or  the  Means  of  her  Relief 
Illustrated  by  the  Growth  and  Progress  of  Liberia. 
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of  the  forest.  The  day  dawns.  The  western 
guard,  owing  to  misapprehension,  or  inadvertence, 
or  neglect  of  duty,  left  their  posts  at  day-dawning 
instead  of  sun-rising,  as  the  order  ran,  and  conse- 
quently before  the  fresh  guards  were  in  readiness 
to  take  their  places.  At  this  unguarded  moment 
the  savages,  who  had  stolen  with  silent  step  to  the 
very  verge  of  the  clearing,  and  were  watching  with 
fiendish  anxiety  every  movement  of  the  little  band, 
were  now  stirring  for  action.  An  immense  body 
suddenly  issued  from  the  forest,  fired,  and  then 
rushed  forward,  with  horrid  yells,  upon  the  post. 
Taken  by  surprise,  several  of  the  men  were  killed, 
while  the  rest,  driven  from  their  cannon,  without 
time  to  discharge  it,  fell  back  in  haste  and  con- 
fusion. It  is  a  fearful  moment!  If  the  savages 
press  on,  there  is  no  time  to  rally,  and  all  is  lost ! 
Instead  of  following  up  their  advantages,  they 
pause  and  surround  some  houses  in  that  direction, 
to  plunder  and  destroy.  Several  women  and  chil- 
dren, who,  in  spite  of  orders  to  leave,  remained  in 
their  houses,  are  now  shrieking  in  the  hands  of  a 
savage  foe.  Mr.  Ashmun  rushed  to  the  scene  of 
action,  and,  assisted  by  the  determined  boldness  of 
Lott  Gary,  rallied  the  broken  forces  of  the  settlers. 
Two  cannons  were  instantly  brought  into  action, 
double-shotted  with  ball  and  grape.  They  did  a 
rapid  and  fearful  execution.  The  enemy  began  to 
recoil.  Fear  seized  their  ranks.  The  settlers, 
seeing  their  advantage,  pushed  forward  and  re- 
gain^ the  lost  post.  Directing  their  cannon  to 
rake  the  whole  enemy's  line,  every  shot  took  effect ; 
while  £lijah  Johnson,  at  the  head  of  a  few  mus- 
keteers, passed  around  the  enemy's  flank,  and  in- 
creased their  consternation.  A  savage  yell  echoed 
through  the  forest,  filling  every  soul  with  horror. 
As  it  died  away,  the  horde  fell  back,  and  rapidly 
disappeared  among  the  gloomy  wilds.  In  thirty 
minutes  the  day  is  won !  God  be  praised !  At 
nine  o'clock  orders  were  issued  to  contract  the 
lines,  leaving  out  a  fourth  part  of  the  houses,  and 
surrounding  the  rest  by  a  musket-proof  stockade. 
As  there  was  no  safety  until  it  was  completed,  the 
work  was  urged  on  with  the  utmost  rapidity ;  for 
no  one  could  tell  when  or  where  another  attack 
might  be  made,  and  it  was  not  until  the  next  day 
that  an  hour  could  be  spared  for  the  burial  of  the 
dead." 

Such  were  the  terrible  struggles  through  which 
Liberia  had  to  pass  in  order  to  obtain  a  footing  in 
Africa.  On  the  2d  of  December,  the  colonists 
experienced  another  and  severer  attack,  which, 
however,  they  repelled  after  an  hour  and  a  half  of 
hard  fighting.  The  anniversary  of  this  ctmllict  is 
to  this  day  the  great  holiday  of  Liberia,  as  the  4th 
of  July  is  with  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
The  troubles  of  the  infant  state  were  not  vet  ended  ; 
but  from  this  time  they  gradually  abated.  Fresh 
colonists  poured  in ;  additional  lands  were  bought ; 
the  native  tribes  were  in  time  won  over  to  see  that 
industry  and  Ghristianity  were  tilings  favorable  to 
the  happiness  of  mankind.  In  1827  the  early  diffi- 
culties were  past  and  nearly  forgotten,  and  from 
that  time  there  has  been  an  almost  unfaltering 
course  of  prosperity.  It  should  be  mentioned,  that 
associated  with  Liberia  was  an  agency  of  the 
United  States  government,  similar  to  the  British 
establishment  at  Sierra  Leone— namely  for  tlie  re- 
ception of  blacks  rescued  by  blockading  vessels 
from  the  slavers.  Such  redeemed  captives  formed 
no  small  accession  of  strength  to  the  colony. 

In  1839,  when  the  various  settlements  were  con- 
solidated under  one  government,  Monrovia  and 
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Bassa  Cove  were  two  neat  towns,  with  churches, 
schools  and  libraries ;  there  were  other  seven 
smaller  towns.  The  people  were  in  general  well- 
behaved,  temperance  principles  having  great  sway 
over  them.  They  appreciated  the  freedom  they 
enjoyed,  and  no  inclination  was  felt  to  return  to 
the  United  States.  They  owned  five  hundred 
thousand  acres  of  rich  land,  where  the  finest  vege- 
tables and  the  most  delicious  fruits  could  be  culti- 
vated to  any  extent.  There  were  four  printing- 
presses  and  two  newspapers.  The  colonists  had 
after  tliis  period  a  war  with  a  powerful  chief  called 
Gotamba — all  on  account  of  the  slave-trade,  the 
suppression  of  w'hich  was  the  object  of  their  un- 
ceasing efforts.  At  length  they  succeeded  in 
utterly  overthrowing  the  power  of  this  savage 
monarch,  who  was  thenceforth  an  outcast  in  the 
region  once  governed  by  the  terror  of  his  name. 
The  feeling,  we  are  told,  then  began  extensively 
to  prevail,  that  in  Liberia,  and  in  Liberia  alone, 
were  the  people  secure  from  the  liability  of  being 
seized  and  sold  into  slavery.  **  The  idea  cannot 
be  more  touchingly  expressed  than  in  the  reply  of 
a  poor  fellow  from  the  river  Congo,  on  being  asked 
if  he  did  not  wish  to  return  to  his  own  country  : 
*  No,  no,'  said  he ;  Mf  I  go  back  to  my  coun- 
try, they  make  me  slave.  I  am  here  free ;  no  one 
dare  trouble  me.  I  got  my  wife — my  lands*— my 
children  learn  book — ail  free — I  am  here  a  white 
man — me  no  go  back.' '' 

In  1847  Liberia  announced  itself  to  the  world  as 
a  free  and  independent  republic,  in  which  char- 
acter it  has  been  recognized  by  the  governments  of 
America,  Britain,  France  and  others — ^a  just  reward 
for  the  unspeakable  amount  of  service  it  has  ren- 
dered to  humanity  in  its  efforts  for  the  suppression 
of  the  slave-trade.  Its  president,  Joseph  Roberts, 
originally  a  Virginian  slave,  visited  England  in 
the  ensuing  year,  and  received  many  marks  of 
respect  from  the  worthy  of  the  huma,n  species. 
Since  then  we  have  continued  to  hear  good  accounts 
of  the  country.  The  people  are  said  to  be  turning 
their  attention  more  to  cultivation  than  formerly — 
there  being  some  ground  of  hope  that  Liberia  may 
yet  be  called  upon  to  take  a  prominent  part  in 
supplying  sugar,  coffee  and  cotton  to  the  civilized 
nations  which  so  largely  demand  them.  Viewing 
it  as  the  point  of  the  wedge  by  which  a  Christian 
civilization,  if  ever,  is  to  ne  introduced  into  Cen- 
tral Africa,  we  accord  it  our  sincerest  good  wishes, 
and  most  earnestly  trust  that  its  career  of  pros- 
perity will  meet  with  no  further  interruption. 


From  the  Spectator. 
FOREIGN    COPYRIGHT. 

In  the  case  of  Boosey  versus  Purday,  it  was  de- 
cided that  a  foreigner  cannot  hold  copyright  in  this 
country  unless  his  work  be  actually  performed  and 
executed  in  this  country — that  is  to  say,  a  foreign 
author  or  composer  cannot  sell  in  this  country  a 
work  which  he  has  executed  elsewhere.  In  the 
more  recent  case  of  Boosey  versus  Jeffreys,  pre- 
cisely the  opposite  judgment  was  given — namely, 
that  a  foreigner  can  sell  the  copyright  of  a  work 
although  it  shall  have  been  executed  elsewhere. 
Of  course  this  uncertainty  of  the  law  has  produced 
loss  to  private  parties.  Acting  on  the  former  decis- 
ion, English  publishers  who  had  previously  held 
foreign  copyright  gave  up  trade,  and  probably 
parted  with  stock  to  an  extent  entailing  consider- 


able damage.  It  now  appears  that  the  trade  which 
they  were  compelled  to  forego  was  quite  lawful ;  - 
but  no  one  will  reimburse  them  for  the  loss  sus- 
tained through  the  judgment  that  has  been  reversed. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  recent  judgment  cannot  be 
considered  as  final :  a  number  of  publishers  have 
combined  to  obtain  its  reversal  by  bringing  the 
subiect  before  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  whole  affair  exemplifies  the  discreditable, 
state  of  our  law  system.  Here  is  a  question  simple 
enough  in  itself,  and  not  very  obscure  or  compli-. 
cated  even  in  its  accessories — one  not  to  be  settled 
by  nature,  nor  necessarily  growing  out  of  our  con- 
stitution ;  it  is  in  fact  a  new  and  special  question ; 
those  who  are  interested  in  its  solution  are  unable 
to  obtain  a  direct  settlement,  and  are  thus  compelled 
to  discover  some  final  resting-point  by  hunting  up 
more  conflict  of  decisions,  which  will  at  last  leave 
the  settlement  to  a  sort  of  gambling  haphazard.  It- 
is  quite  possible  that  the  final  decision  may  not  at 
all  agree  with  the  interest  of  any  party  or  of  the 
public  at  large,  and  then  it  will  have  to  be  disturbed 
again  by  a  special  act  of  the  legislature.  All  this 
amount  of  trouble  and  loss  accrues  because  the 
managers  of  public  afi^irs  have  not  had  sufficient 
diligence  and  decision  to  make  up  their  own  minds 
on  the  matter,  and  bring  us  at  once  to  that  final 
state,  which  they  might  so  well  have  done  with 
ease  and  credit  to  themselves. 

Those  who  are  united  to  reverse  the  decision  are 
not,  we  imagine,  united  in  hostility  to  the  holding 
of  a  foreign  copyright  in  this  country.  One 
manifestly  sufficient  motive  to  the  combination  is 
the  desire  for  certainty.  But  another  question 
undoubtedly  lurks  beneath :  is  not  the  faculty  of 
holding  copyright  in  this  country  calculated  to 
impede  the  attainment  of  international  copyright 
with  that  important  country  whose  language  is  our 
own — the  United  States  of  America?  The  answer 
to  this  question  is  by  no  means  certain  even  among 
the  best-informed.  One  opinion  is,  that  such  m 
fiiculty  in  this  country  would  supersede  the  strong-  » 
est  motive  to  an  international  copyright  by  giving 
to  American  writers  a  certain  market  fi)r  their 
works ;  which  they  never  will  obtain  in  their  native 
land  while  American  publishers  can  pirate  English 
works.  On  the  other  hand,  American  publishers  . 
themselves  begin  to  be  anxious  for  sounder  rela-  . 
tions.  They  find  the  present  sharp  practice  both 
wearisome  and  unsafe. 

One  anecdote  will  illustrate  this.  An  American 
publisher  intends  to  pirate  an  English  work ;  but 
he  knows  that  a  rival  in  New  York  will  pirate  hie 
piracy,  and  he  must  provide  for  that  contingency. 
He  issues  one  or  two  copies :  the  rival  immediately 
reprints,  and  publishes  his  reprint  extensively ;  on 
which  the  first  follows  up  with  his  own  complete- 
edition.  The  one  or  two  early  copies  had  been 
purposely  issued  with  gross  errors  or  deficiencies, 
and  the  rival  had  been  trapped  ;  he  had  committed 
himself  to  an  extensive  publication  of  an  unmarket- 
able article — he  had  fired  off  his  powder  and  shot 
for  that  turn,  and  his  competitor  occupied  the  field 
in  safety.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  men* 
thus  harassed  on  all  sides  would  be  glad  of  peaoe 
and  settlement. 

The  treatment  of  the  copyright  question  hae 
hitherto  been  evasive  and  procrastinating  ;  and 
while  that  policy  is  suffered  to  continue,  we  shall 
have  these  partial  and  inconvenient  forms  of  the 
question  repeatedly  arising.  Why  not  overhaul  it 
thoroughly,  and  set  it  straight  once  for  all  ? 
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NinnUL  WATEiupiniiFiERs. — ^Mr.  Warrington  has 
fbr  a  year  post  kept  twelve  sallone  of  water  in  a  state 
id  admirably-balanced  parity  by  the  action  of  two 
gold-fish,  six  water-snails,  ana  two  or  three  specimens 
•f  that  elegant  aquatic  plant  known  as  Valitperia 
tporalU,  Before  the  water-snuls  were  introduced, 
w  decayed  leaves  of  the  valisperia  caused  a  growth 
ef  slimy  mucus,  which  made  the  water  turbid,  and 
threatened  to  destroy  both  plants  and  fish.  But  under 
the  improved  arrangement,  the  slime,  as  fkst  as  it  is 
engendered,  is  consumed  by  the  water-snails,  which 
veproduoe  it  in  the  shape  of  young  snails,  whose  ten- 


der bodies  again  furnish  a  succulent  food  to  the  fish  ; 
while  the  viidisperia  plants  absorb  the  carbonic  acid 
exhaled  by  the  respiration  of  their  companions,  fixing 
the  carbon  in  their  growing  stems  and  luxuriant 
blossoms,  and  refreshing  the  oxygen  (during  sun- 
shine, in  visible  little  streams)  for  the  respiration  of 
the  snails  and  the  fish.  The  spectacle  of  perfect  equi- 
librium thus  simply  maintained  between  animal, 
vegetable,  and  inorganic  activity,  is  striking  and 
beautiful ;  and  such  means  may  possibly  hereafter  be 
made  available  on  a  large  scale  for  keeping  tanked 
water  clean  and  sweet — Qiiarter/y  Review. 


MT   novel;   OB,    VARIETIES  IN   ENGLISH  LIFE. 
BOOK  YI. — INITIAL  CHAPTER. 


"  LiPB,'*  said  my  father,  in  his  most  dogmatical 
irnie,  '*  is  a  certain  quantity  in  time,  which  may  be 
vegarded  in  two  ways — ist,  as  life  IniegraL;  3d,  as 
life  Fractiofud.  Life  integral  is  that  complete 
whole,  expressive  of  a  certain  value,  large  or  small, 
which  each  man  possesses  in  himself.  Life  frac- 
tioDal  is  that  same  whole  seized  upon  and  invaded 
kf  other  people,  and  subdivided  amongst  them. 
'they  who  ^et  a  large  slice  of  it  say,  *  A  very  valu- 
able life  this  !* — ^those  who  get  but  a  small  handful 
oay, '  So  so,  nothing  very  great !' — those  who  get 
none  of  it  in  the  scramble  exclaim,  '  Good  for 
aothing!'  '^ 

**  I  don*t  understand  a  word  you  are  saying," 
growled  Captain  Roland. 

My  father  surveyed  his  brother  with  compassion 
-^'  I  will  make  it  all  clear  even  to  your  under- 
standing. When  I  sit  down  by  myself  in  my 
study,  having  carefully  locked  the  door  on  all  of 
you,  alone  with  my  books  and  thoughts,  I  am  in 
fall  possession  of  my  integral  life.  I  am  totuSy 
teres,  atque  roiundus — a  whole  humsn  being — 
equivalent  in  value,  we  will  say,  for  the  sake  of 
illustration,  to  a  fixed  round  sum — 100/.,  fur  ex- 
ample. But  when  I  come  forth  into  the  common 
apartment,  each  of  those  to  whom  I  am  of  any 
worth  whatsoever  puts  his  fingers  into  the  bag  that 
contains  me,  and  takes  out  of  me  what  he  wants. 
Kitty  requires  me  to  pay  a  bill ;  Pisistratos  to  save 
him  the  time  and  trouble  of  looking  into  a  score  or 
two  of  books ;  the  children  to  tell  them  stories,  or 
ft^y  at  hide-and-seek ;  the  carp  for  bread-crumbs ; 
and  so  on  throughout  the  circle  to  which  I  have  iA- 
eaotiously  given  myself  op  for  plunder  and  subdi- 
vision. The  100/.  which  I  represented  in  my  study 
is  now  parcelled  out ;  I  am  worth  40/.  or  50/.  to 
Kitty,  30/.  to  Pisistratus,  and  perhaps  30«.  to  the 
carp.  This  is  life  fractional.  And  I  cease  to  be 
an  integral  till  once  more  returning  to  my  study, 
aad  again  closing  the  door  on  all  existence  but  my 
own.  Meanwhile,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that,  to  those 
who,  whether  I  am  in  the  study  or  whether  I  am 
in  the  common  sitting-room,  get  nothing  at  all  out 
of  me,  I  am  not  worth  a  farthing,  ft  must  be 
wholly  indiflferent  to  a  native  of  Kamtschatka 
whether  Austin  Caxton  be  or  be  not  rased  out  of 
the  great  account-book  of  human  beings. 

**  Hence,"  continued  my  father — '*  hence  it  fol- 
lows that  the  more  fractioual  life  be — id  est,  the 
greater  the  number  of  persons  among  whom  it  can 
he  subdivided — why,  the  more  there  are  to  say, '  A 
very  valuable  life  that!'  Thus,  the  leader  of  a 
^litical  party,  a  conqueror,  a  king,  an  author  who 
m  amusing  hundreds  or  thousands,  or  millions,  has 
1  greater  number  of  persons  whom  bis  worth  in- 
terests and  affects  than  a  Saint  Simon  Stylites 


could  have  when  he  perched  himself  at  the  top  of  a 
column;  although, regarded  each  in  himself, Saint 
Simon,  in  his  grand  mortification  of  flesh,  in  the 
idea  that  he  thereby  pleased  his  Divine  Benefsctor, 
might  represent  a  larger  sum  of  moral  value  per  ae 
than  Bonaparte  or  Voltaire." 

Pisistratus. — '*  Perfectly  clear,  sir,  hot  I  don't 
see  what  it  has  to  do  with  My  Novel." 

Mr.  Caxton. — **  Everything.  Your  novel,  if  it 
is  to  be  a  full  and  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
^  Quiequid  agunt  homines,*  (which  it  ought  to  be, 
considering  the  length  and  breadth  to  which  I  fore- 
see, from  the  slow  development  of  your  story,  you 
meditate  extending  and  expanding  it,)  will  embrace 
the  two  views  of  existence,  the  integral  and  the 
fractional.  You  have  shown  us  the  former  in 
Leonard,  when  he  is  sitting  in  his  mother*s  cottage, 
or  resting  from  his  work  by  the  little  fount  in  Ric> 
cabocca's  garden.  And  in  harmony  with  that  view 
of  life,  you  have  surrounded  birn  with  comparative 
integrals,  only  subdivided  by  the  tender  hands  of 
their  immediate  families  and  neighbors — your 
squires  and  parsons,  your  Italian  exile  and  his 
Jemima.  With  all  these,  life  is  more  or  less  the 
life  Natural,  and  this  is  always  more  or  less  the  life 
integral.  Then  comes  the  life  Artificial,  which  ia 
always  more  or  less  tlie  life  fractional.  In  the  life 
Natural,  wherein  we  are  swayed  but  by  our  own 
native  impulses  and  desires,  subservient  only  to  the 
great  silent  law  of  Virtue,  (which  has  pervaded 
the  universe  since  it  swung  out  of  chaos,)  a  man 
is  of  worth  from  what  he  is  in  himself — Newton 
was  as  worthy  before  the  apple  fell  from  the  tree 
as  when  all  Europe  applauded  the  discoverer  of  the 
Principle  of  Gravity.  But  in  the  life  Artificial  w» 
are  only  of  worth  inasmuch  as  we  sffect  others. 
And,  relative  to  that  life,  Newton  rose  in  value 
more  than  a  million  per  cent,  when  down  fell  the 
apple  from  which  ultimately  sprang  up  his  discov- 
ery. In  order  to  keep  civilization  going,  and  spread 
over  the  world  the  light  of  human  intellect,  we 
have  certain  desires  within  us,  ever  swelling  beyond 
the  ease  and  independence  which  belong  to  us  at 
integrals.  Cold  msn  as  Newton  might  be,  (her 
once  took  a  lady's  hand  in  his  own,  Kitty,  and 
used  her  fore-finger  for  his  tobacco-stopper ; — great 
philosopher!)— cold  as  he  might  be,  he  was  yet 
moved  into  giving  his  discoveries  to  the  world,  and 
that  from  motives  very  little  differing  in  theiv 
quality  from  the  motives  that  make  Dr.  Squills 
communicate  articles  to  the  Phrenological  Journal 
upon  the  skulls  of  Bushmen  snd  wombats.  For  it 
is  the  property  of  light  to  travel.  When  a  man  has 
light  in  him,  forth  it  must  go.  But  the  first  paa< 
sage  of  Genius  from  its  integral  state  (in  which  it 
has  been  reposing  on  its  own  wealth)  into  the  frac- 
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tional,  is  usually  through  a  hard  and  vulgar  path- 
way. It  leaves  behind  it  the  reveries  of  solitude, 
that  self-contemplating  rest  which  may  be  called 
the  Visionary,  and  enters  suddenly  into  the  state 
that  may  be  called  the  Positive  and  Actual.  There, 
it  sees  the  operations  of  money  on  the  outer  life — 
sees  all  the  ruder  and  commoner  springs  of  action 
— sees  ambition  without  nobleness— -love  without 
romance — is  bustled  about,  and  ordered,  an(^  tram- 
pled, and  cowed — in  short,  it  passes  an  apprentice- 
ship with  some  Richard  Avenel,  and  does  not  yet 
detect  what  good  and  what  grandeur,  what  addition 
even  to  the  true  poetry  of  the  social  universe,  frac- 
tional existences  like  Richard  Avenel's  bestow  ; 
for  the  pillars  that  support  society  are  like  those 
of  the  Court  of  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle — they  are 
of  brass,  it  is  true,  but  they  are  filleted  with  silver. 
From  such  intermediate  state  Genius  is  expelled 
and  driven  on  in  its  way,  and  would  have  been  so 
in  this  case  had  Mrs.  Fairfield  (who  is  but  the 
representative  of  the  homely  natural  affections, 
strongest  ever  in  true  genius — for  light  is  warm) 
never  crushed  Mr.  Avenel's  moss-rose  on  her  sis- 
terly bosom.  Now,  forth  from  this  passage  and 
defile  of  transition  into  the  larger  world,  must 
Genius  go  on,  working  out  its  natural  destiny 
amidst  things  and  forms  the  most  artificial.  Pas- 
sions that  move  and  influence  the  world  are  at  work 
around  it.  Oflen  lost  sight  of  itself,  its  very  ab- 
sence is  a  silent  contrast  to  the  agencies  present. 
Merged  and  vanished  for  a  while  amidst  the  Prac- 
tical World,  yet  we  ourselves  feel  all  the  while 
that  it  is  there;  is  at  work  amidst  the  workings 
around  it.  This  practical  world  that  effaces  it 
rose  out  of  some  genius  that  has  gone  before ;  and 
•o  each  man  of  genius,  though  we  never  come 
across  him,  as  his  operations  proceed,  in  places  re- 
mote from  our  thoroughfares,  is  yet  influencing  the 
practical  world  that  ignores  him,  forever  and  ever. 
That  is  GENIUS !  We  can*t  describe  it  in  books — 
we  can  only  hint  and  suggest  it,  by  tlie  accessaries 
which  we  artfully  heap  a^ut  it.  The  entrance  of 
a  true  Probationer  into  the  terrible  ordeal  of  Prac- 
tical Life  is  like  that  into  the  miraculous  cavern, 
by  which,  legend  informs  us,  St.  Patrick  converted 
Ireland.'' 

Blanche. — ^^  What  is  that  legend  ?  I  never  heard 
of  it." 

Mr.  Caxten. — "  My  dear,  you  will  find  it  in  a 
thin  folio  at  the  right  on  entering  my  study,  written 
by  Thomas  Messingham,  and  called  *•  Florilegium 
Insulse  Sanctorum,'  &c.  The  account  therein  is 
confirmed  by  the  relation  of  an  honest  soldier,  one 
Louis  Ennius,  who  had  actually  entered  the  cavern. 
In  short,  the  truth  of  the  legend  is  undeniable, 
unless  you  mean  to  say,  which  I  can*t  for  a  moment 
suppose,  that  Louis  Ennius  was  a  liar.  Thus  it 
runs  : — St.  Patrick,  finding  that  the  Irish  pagans 
were  incredulous  as  to  his  pathetic  assurances  of 
the  pains  and  torments  destined  to  those  who  did 
not  expiate  their  sins  in  this  world,  prayed  for  a 
miracle  to  convince  them.  His  prayer  was  heard  ; 
and  a  certain  cavern,  so  small  that  a  man  could  not 
stand  up  therein  at  his  ease,  was  suddenly  couverted 
into  a  Purgatory,  comprehending  tortures  sufficient 
to  convince  the  most  incredulous.  One  unacquaint- 
ed with  human  nature  might  conjecture  that  few 
would  be  disposed  to  venture  voluntarily  into  such 
a  place  ;-~on  the  contrary,  pilgrims  came  in  crowds. 
Mow,  all  who  entered  from  vain  curiosity,  or  with 
souls  unprepared,  perished  miserably;  but  those 
who  enterea  with  deep  and  earnest  foith,  conscious 
•f  their  faults,  and  if  bold,  yet  humble,  not  only 


came  out  safe  and  sound,  but  purified,  as  if  from  the 
waters  of  a  second  baptism.  See  Savage  and  John- 
son, at  night,  in  Fleet  Street ; — and  who  shall  doubt 
the  truth  of  St.  Patrick's  Purgatory  !"  Therewith 
my  father  sighed— closed  his  Lncian,  which  had 
lain  open  on  the  table,  and  would  read  nothing 
but  **  good  books"  for  the  rest  of  the  evening. 

CHAPTER    II. 

On  their  escape  from  the  prison  to  which  Mr.^ 
Avenel  had  condemned  them,  Leonard  and  his 
mother  found  their  way  to  a  small  public-house 
that  lay  at  a  little  distance  from  the  town,  and  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  biff  h-road.  With  his  arm  round 
his  mother's  waist,  Leonard  supported  Jier  steps, 
and  soothed  her  excitement.  In  fact,  the  poor 
woman's  nerves  were  greatly  shaken,  and  she  felt 
an  uneasy  remorse  at  the  injury  her  intrusion  had 
inflicted  on  the  young  man's  worldly  prospects.* 
As  the  shrewd  reader  has  guessed  already,  that  in* 
famous  Tinker  was  the  prime  agent  of  evil  in  this 
critical  turn  in  the  affiiirs  of  his  quondam  customer^ 
For,  on  his  return  to  his  haunts  around  Hazeldeaa 
and  the  Casino,  the  Tinker  had  hastened  to  apprize 
Mrs.  Fairfield  of  his  interview  with  Leonard,  andy 
on  finding  that  she  was  not  aware  that  the  boy  wae 
under  the  roof  of  his  uncle,  the  pestilent  vagabond 
(perhaps  from  spite  against  Mr.  Avenel,  or  perhape 
from  that  pure  love  of  mischief  by  which  metaphysi- 
cal critics  explain  the  character  of  lago,  and  which 
certainly  formed  a  main  element  in  the  idiosyncrasy 
of  Mr.  Sprott)  had  so  impressed  on  the  widow's 
mind  the  haughty  demeanor  of  the  uncle  and  the 
refined  costume  of  the  nephew,  that  Mrs.  Fairfield 
had  been  seized  with  a  bitter  and  insupportable 
jealousy.  There  was  an  intention  to  rob  her  of  her 
Doy ! — he  was  to  be  made  too  fine  for  her.  His 
silenee  was  now  accounted  for.  This  sort  of 
jealousy,  always  more  or  less  a  feminine  quality^ 
is  otfien  very  strong  amongst  the  poor  ;  and  it  was 
the  more  strong  in  Mrs.  Fairfield,  because,  lone 
woman  that  she  was,  the  boy  was  all  in  all  to  her^ 
And  though  she  was  reconciled  to  the  loss  of  his 
presence,  nothing  could  reconcile  her  to  the  thought 
that  his  aflfectiuns  should  be  weaned  from  her« 
Moreover,  there  were  in  her  mind  certain  impres* 
sions,  of  the  justice  of  which  the  reader  may  better 
judire  hereafier,  as  to  the  gratitude— more  than  ordi- 
narily filial — which  Leonard  owed  to  her.  In  short, 
she  did  not  like,  as  she  phrased  it,  **  to  be  shaken 
oflf;"  and,  after  a  sleepless  night,  she  resolved  to 
judge  for  hereelf,  much  moved  thereto  by  the  msli- 
eions  suggestions  to  that  eflfect  made  by  Mr.  Sprott, 
who  mightily  enjoyed  the  idea  of  mortifying  the 
gentleman  by  whom  he  had  been  so  disrespectfully 
threatened  with  the  treadmill.  The  widow  felt 
angry  with  Pareon  Dale,  and  with  the  Riccaboccas } 
she  thought  they  were  in  the  plot  against  her  ;  she 
communicated,  therefore,  her  intention  to  none— * 
and  off*  she  set,  performing  the  journey  partly  on 
the  top  of  the  coach,  partly  on  foot.  JVo  wonder 
that  she  was  dusty,  poor  woman  ! 

**  And,  oh  boy  !"said  she,  half  sobbing,  *'  when 
I  got  through  the  lodge-gates,  came  on  the  lawn, 
and  saw  all  that  power  o'  fine  folk — I  said  to  my* 
self,  sajTs  I — (for  I  felt  fritted) — I  '11  just  have  a  look 
at  him  and  go  back.  But  ah,  Lenny,  when  I  saw 
thee  looking  so  handsome — and  when  thee  turned 
and  cried  *  Mother,'  my  heart  was  just  reaify  t« 
leap  out  o'  my  mouth — and  so  I  could  not  help  hug- 
ging thee,  if  I  had  died  for  it.  And  thou  wert  so 
kind,  thai  I  forgot  all  Mr.  Sprott  had  said  about 
Dick's  pride,  or  thought  he  had  just  told  a  fib 
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about  that,  as  he  had  wanted  me  to  believe  a  fib 
about  thee.  Then  Dick  came  up — and  I  had  not 
seen  him  for  so  many  years — and  we  come  o*  the 
same  father  and  mother  ;  and  so^and  so." — ^The 
widow's  sobs  here  fairly  choked  her.  "  Ah,"  she 
said,  af\er  giving  vent  to  her  passion,  and  throwing 
her  arms  round  Leonardos  neck,  as  they  sat  in  ihe 
little  sanded  parlor  of  the  public-house — **  Ah,  and 
I  've  brought  thee  to  this.  Gro  back,  go  back,  ooy, 
and  never  mind  me." 

With  some  difficulty  Leonard  pacified  poor  Mrs. 
Fairfield,  and  got  her  to  retire  to  bed ;  for  she  was, 
indeed,  thoroughly  exhausted.  He  then  stepped 
forth  into  the  road,  musingly.  All  the  stars  were 
out ;  and  Youth,  in  its  troubles,  instinctively  looks 
up  to  the  stars.  Folding  his  arms,  Leonard  gazed 
on  the  heavens,  and  his  lips  murmured. 

From  this  trance,  for  su  it  might  be  called,  he  was 
awakened  by  a  voice  in  a  decidedly  London  accent ; 
and,  turning  hastily  round,  saw  Mr.  Avenel's  very 
gentlemanlike  butler.  Leonard's  first  idea  was  that 
his  uncle  had  repented,  and  sent  in  search  of  him. 
But  the  butler  seemed  as  much  surprised  at  the 
rencontre  as  himself;  that  personage,  indeed,  the 
fatigues  of  the  day  being  over,  was  accompanying 
one  of  Mr.  Gunter's  waiters  to  the  public-house,  (at 
which  the  latter  had  secured  his  lodging,)  having 
discovered  an  old  friend  in  the  waiter,  and  propos- 
ing to  regale  himself  with  a  cheerful  glass,  and — 
(that  of  course) — abuse  of  his  present  sitiuation. 

'*  Mr.  Fairfield!"  exclaimed  the  butler,  while 
the  waiter  walked  discreetly  on. 

Leonard  looked,  and  said  nothing.  The  butler 
began  to  think  that  some  apology  was  due  for 
leaving  his  plate  and  his  pantry,  and  that  he  might 
as  well  secure  Leonard's  propitiatory  influence  with 
his  master — 

'*  Please,  sir,"  said  he,  touching  his  hat,  '*  I  was 
just  a-showing  Mr.  Giles  the  way  to  the  Blue-Bells, 
where  he  puis  up  for  the  night.  I  hope  my  master 
will  not  be  ofifended.  If  you  are  a-going  back,  sir, 
would  you  kindly  mention  iti" 

*'  I  am  not  going  back,  Jarvis,"  answered  Leon- 
ard, after  a  pause  ;  "  I  am  leaving  Mr.  Aveners 
house,  to  accompany  my  mother ;  rather  suddenly. 
I  should  be  very  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  would 
bring  some  things  of  mine  to  me  at  the  Blue-Bells. 
I  will  give  you  the  list,  if  you  will  step  back  with 
me  to  the  inn." 

Without  waiting  for  a  reply,  Leonard  then  turned 
towards  the  inn,  and  made  his  humble  inventory ; 
item,  '.he  clothes  he  had  brought  with  him  from  the 
Casino ;  item,  the  knapsack  that  had  contained 
them ;  item,  a  few  books  ditto ;  item,  Dr.  Riccaboo- 
ca's  watch ;  item,  sundry  MSS.,  on  which  the 
young  student  now  built  all  his  hopes  of  fame  and 
fortune.     This  list  he  put  into  Mr.  Jarvis'  hand. 

**  Sir,"  said  the  butler,  twirling  the  paper  be- 
tween his  finger  and  thumb,  *'  you  are  not  a-going 
for  long,  I  hope ;"  and  as  he  thought  of  the  scene 
on  the  lawn,  the  report  of  which  had  vaguely 
reached  his  ears,  he  looked  on  the  face  of  the  young 
man,  who  had  always  been  **  civil  spoken  to  him," 
with  as  much  curiosity  and  as  much  compassion  as 
so  apathetic  and  princely  a  personage  could  experi- 
ence in  matters  afiecting  a  family  less  aristocratic 
than  he  had  hitherto  condescended  to  serve. 

*'  Yes,"  said  Leonard,  simply  and  briefly  ;  "  and 
your  master  will  no  doubt  excuse  you  for  rendering 
me  this  service." 

Mr.  Jarvis  postponed  for  the  present  his  glass 
and  chat  with  the  waiter,  and  went  back  at  once  to 
Mr.  AveoeL    That  gentleman,  still  seated  in  his 


library,  had  not  been  aware  of  the  butler's  absence ; 
and  when  Mr.  Jarvis  entered  and  told  him  that  he 
had  met  Mr.  Fairfield,  and,  communicating  the 
commission  with  which  he  was  intrusted,  asked 
leave  to  execute  it,  Mr.  Avenel  felt  the  man's  in- 
quisitive eye  was  on  him,  and  conceived  new  wrath 
against  Leonard  for  a  new  humiliation  to  his  pride. 
It  was  awkward  to  give  no  explanation  of  his 
nephew's  departure,  still  more  awkward  to  explain* 

Afler  a  short  pause,  Mr.  Avenel  said  sullenly, 
'*  My  nephew  is  going  away  on  business  for  some 
time^— do  what  he  tells  you ;"  and  then  turned  bis 
back,  and  lighted  his  cigar. 

'*  That  beast  of  a  boy,"  said  he,  soliloquizing, 
''either  means  this  as  an  aflfront,  or  an  overture; 
if  an  aflfront,  he  is,  indeed,  well  got  rid  of;  if  an 
overture,  he  will  soon  make  a  more  respectful  and 
proper  one.  After  all,  I  can't  have  t<io  little  of 
relations  till  I  have  fairly  secured  Mrs.  M'Catchly. 
An  honorable !  I  wonder  if  that  makes  me  an  hon- 
orable too  t  This  cursed  Debrett  contains  no  prao> 
tical  information  on  these  points." 

The  next  morning,  the  clothes  and  the  watch 
with  which  Mr.  Avenel  had  presented  Leonard  were 
returned,  with  a  note  meant  to  express  gratitude, 
but  certainly  written  with  very  little  knowledge  of 
the  world,  and  so  full  of  that  somewhat  nver-resent- 
ful  pride  which  had  in  earlier  life  made  Leonard  fly 
from  Hazeldean,  and  refuse  all  apology  to  Randal, 
that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Mr.  Avenel's 
last  remorseful  feelings  evaporated  in  ire.  '*  I  hope 
he  will  starve!"  said  the  uncle  vindictively. 

CHAPTER  III. 

'*  Listen  to  me,  my  dear  mother,"  said  Leonard 
the  next  morning,  as,  with  his  knapsack  on  his 
shoulder  and  Mrs.  Fairfield  on  his  arm,  he  walked 
along  the  high-road  ;  "  I  do  assure  you,  from  my 
heart,  that  I  do  not  regret  the  loss  of  favors  which 
I  see  plainly  would  have  crushed  out  of  me  the 
very  sense  of  independence.  But  do  not  fear  for 
me ;  I  have  education  and  energy — I  shall  do  well 
for  myself,  trust  me.  No ;  I  cannot,  it  is  true,  go 
back  to  our  cottage — I  cannot  be  a  eardeneV  again. 
Don't  ask  me — I  should  be  discontented,  miserable. 
But  I  will  go  up  to  London  !  That 's  the  place  to 
make  a  fortune  and  a  name ;  T  will  make  both.  O 
yes,  trust  me,  I  will.  You  shaH  soon  be  proud  of 
your  Leonard ;  and  then  we  will  always  live 
together — always  !     Don't  cry." 

'*  But  what  can  you  do  in  Lunnon — such  a  big 
place,  Lenny  ?" 

*'  What !  Every  year  does  not  some  lad  leave 
our  village,  and  go  and  seek  his  fortune,  taking 
with  him  but  health  and  strong  hands?  I  have 
these,  and  I  have  more;  I  have  brains,  and 
thoughts,  and  hopes,  that — again  I  say.  No,  no-— 
never  fear  for  me!" 

The  boy  threw  back  his  head  proudly ;  there 
was  something  sublime  in  his  young  trust  in  the 
future. 

"  Well — ^but  you  will  write  to  Mr.  Dale,  or  to 
me?  I  will  get  Mr.  Dale,  or  the  good  Mounseer, 
(now  I  know  they  were  not  agin  me,)  to  read  your 
letters." 

••I  will,  indeed!" 

"  And,  boy,  you  have  nothing  in  your  pockets. 
We  have  paid  Dick  ;  these,  at  least,  are  my  own, 
after  paying  the  coach  fare."  And  she  would 
thrusts  sovereign  and  some  shillings  into  Leonard's 
waistcoat  pocket. 

Afler  some  resistance,  he  was  forced  to  consent. 

"  And  there 's  a  sixpence  with  a  hole  in  it. 
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Don't  pan  with  that,  Lenny,  it  will  bring  thee  good 
luck." 

Thus  talking,  they  gained  the  inn  where  the 
three  roads  met,  and  from  which  a  coach  went 
direct  to  the  Casino.  And  here,  without  entering 
the  inn,  they  sat  on  the  green  sward  by  the  hedge- 
row, wailing  the  arrival  of  the  coach.  Mrs. 
Fairfield  was  much  subdued  in  spirits,  and  there 
was  evidently  on  her  mind  something  uneasy — some 
struggle  wiih  her  conscience.  She  nut  only  up- 
braided herself  for  her  rash  visit ;  but  she  kept 
talking  of  her  dead  Mark.  And  what  would  he 
say  of  her,  if  he  could  see  her  in  heaven  ? 

*'  It  was  so  selfish  in  me,  Lenny.*' 

*'  Pooh,  pooh !  Has  not  a  mother  a  right  to  her 
child!" 

"Ay,  ay,  ay!"  cried  Mrs.  Fairfield.  "I  do 
love  you  as  a  child — my  own  child.  But  if  I  was 
not  your  mother,  afler  all,  Lenny,  and  cost  you  all 
this — oh,  what  would  you  say  of  me  then?" 

*'  Not  my  own  mother  !"  said  Leonard,  laugh- 
ing, as  he  kissed  her.  "  Well,  I  don*t  know  what 
I  should  say  then  dififerently  from  what  I  say  now 
— that  you,  who  brought  me  up,  and  nursed  and 
cherished  me,  had  a  rij^ht  to  ray  home  and  my 
heart,  wherever  I  was." 

"  Bless  thee !"  cried  Mrs.  Fairfield,  as  she  pressed 
him  to  her  heart.  "  But  it  weighs  here — it  weighs" 
— she  said,  starting  up. 

At  that  instant  the  coach  appeared,  and  Leonard 
ran  forward  to  inquire  if  there  was  an  outside  place. 
Then  there  was  a  short  bustle  while  the  hort>es 
v/ere  being  changed  ;  and  Mrs.  Fairfield  was  lifled 
up  to  the  roof  of  the  vehicle.  So  all  future  private 
conversation  between  her  and  Leonard  ceased. 
But  as  the  coach  whirled  away,  and  she  waved  her 
hand  to  the  boy,  who  stood  on  the  road-side  gazing 
after  her,  she  still  murmured — "  It  weighs  here — 


it  weighs  !"• 


CHAPTER   IV. 


Leonard  walked  sturdily  on  in  the  high-road  to 
the  Great  City.  The  day  was  calm  and  sunlit,  but 
with  a  gentle  breeze  from  the  gray  hills  at  the 
distance ;  and  with  each  mile  that  he  passed,  his 
step  seemed  to  grow  more  firm,  and  his  front  more 
elate.  Oh !  it  is  such  joy  in  youth  to  be  alone  with 
one's  day-dreams.  And  youth  feels  so  glorious  a 
vigor  in  the  sense  of  its  own  strength,  though  the 
world  be  before  and — against  it.  Removed  from 
that  chilling  counting-house — from  the  imperious 
will  of  a  patron  and  a  master — all  friendless,  but 
all  independent — the  young  adventurer  felt  a  new 
being — felt  his  grand  nature  as  a  Man.  And  on 
the  Man  rushed  the  genius  long  interdicted — and 
thrust  aside — rushing  back,  with  the  first  breath  of 
adversity,  to  console — no!  the  Man  needed  not 
consolation — to  kindle,  to  animate,  to  rejoice !  If 
there  is  a  being  in  the  world  worthy  of  our  envy, 
afler  we  have  grown  wise  philosophers  of  the 
fireside,  it  is  not  the  palled  voluptuary,  nor  the 
careworn  statesman,  nor  even  the  great  prince  of 
arts  and  letters,  already  crowned  with  laurel,  whose 
leaves  are  as  fit  for  poison  as  for  garlands ;  it  is  the 
youn^r  child  of  adventure  and  hope.  Ay,  and  the 
emptier  his  purse,  ten  to  one  but  the  richer  his 
heart,  and  the  wider  the  domains  which  his  fancy 
enjoys  as  he  goes  on  with  kingly  step  to  the  Future. 

Not  till  towards  the  evening  did  our  adventurer 
slacken  his  pace,  and  think  of  rest  and  refreshment. 
There,  then,  lay  before  .lim,  on  either  side  the 
road,  those  wide  patches  of  unenclosed  land,  which 
in  England  ofteo  denote  the  entrance  to  a  village. 


Presently  one  or  two  neat  cottages  came  in  sight — 
then  a  small  farm-house,  with  its  yard  and  barns. 
And  someway  further  yet,  he  saw  the  sign  swing- 
ing before  an  inn  of  some  pretensions — the  sort  of 
inn  often  found  on  a  long  stage  between  two  great 
towns,  commonly  called  "The  Half-way  House." 
But  the  inn  stood  back  from  the  road,  having  its 
own  separate  sward  in  front,  whereon  were  a  great 
beech  tree  (from  which  the  sign  extended)  and  a 
rustic  arbor — so  that,  to  gain  the  inn,  the  coaches 
that  slopped  there  took  a  sweep  from  the  main 
thoroughfare.  Between  our  pedestrian  and  the  inn 
there  stood  naked  and  alone,  on  the  common  land, 
a  church  ;  our  ancestors  never  would  have  chosen 
that  site  for  it ;  therefore  it  was  a  modern  church 
— modern  Gothic — handsome  to  an  eye  not  versed 
in  the  attributes  of  ecclesiastical  architecture — very 
barbarous  to  an  eye  that  was.  Somehow  or  other 
the  church  looked  cold  and  raw  and  uninviting.  Il 
looked  a  church  for  show — much  too  big  for  the 
scattered  hamlet — and  void  of  all  the  venerable 
associations  which  give  their  peculiar  and  unspeak- 
able atmosphere  of  piety  to  the  churches  in  which 
succeeding  generations  have  knelt  and  worshipped. 
Leonard  paused  and  surveyed  the  edifice  with  an 
unlearned  but  poetical  gaze — it  dissatisfied  him. 
And  he  was  yet  pondering  why,  when  a  young  girl 
passed  slowly  before  him,  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
ground,  opened  the  little  gate  that  led  into  the 
churchyard,  and  vanished.  He  did  not  see  th^ 
cbild^s  face ;  but  there  was  something  in  her 
movements  so  utterly  listless,  forlorn,  and  sad, 
that  his  heart  was  touched.  What  did  she  there? 
He  approached  the  low  wall  with  a  noiseless  step, 
and  looked  over  it  wistfully. 

There,  by  a  grave  evidently  quite  recent,  with 
no  wooden  tomb  nor  tombstone  like  the  rest,  the 
little  girl  had  thrown  herself,  and  she  was  sobbing 
loud  and  passionately.  Leonard  approached  her 
with  a  soft  step.  Mingled  with  her  sobs,  he  beard 
broken  sentences,  wild  and  vain,  as  all  human  sor- 
rowings over  graves  must  be.    • 

"  Father! — oh,  father !  do  you  not  really  hear 
me  1  I  am  so  lone — so  lone !  Take  me  to  you — 
take  me!"  And  she  buried  her  face  in  the  deep 
grass. 

"  Poor  child  !"  said  Leonard,  in  a  half  whispor 
— "  he  is  not  there.     Look  above !" 

The  girl  did  not  heed  him — he  put  his  arm  round 
her  waist  gently — she  made  a  gesture  of  impatience 
and  anger,  but  she  would  not  turn  her  face — and 
she  clung  to  the  grave  with  her  hands. 

After  clear  sunny  days  the  dews  fall  more  heav- 
ily ;  and  now,  as  the  sun  set,  the  herbage  was 
bathed  in  a  vaporous  haze — a  dim  mist  rose  around. 
The  young  man  seated  himself  beside  her,  and  tried 
to  draw  the  child  to  his  breast.  Then  she  turned 
eagerly,  indignantly,  and  pushed  him  aside  with 
jealous  arms.  He  profaned  the  grave  !  He  un- 
derstood her  with  his  deep  poet-heart,  and  rose. 
There  was  a  pause. 

Leonard  was  the  first  to  break  it. 

"  Come  to  your  home  with  me,  my  child,  and 
we  will  talk  of  Aim  by  the  way." 

"  Him !  Who  are  you  ?  You  did  not  know 
him!" — said  the  girl,  still  with  anger.  "Go 
away — why  do  you  disturb  me  ?  I  do  no  one  harm. 
Go— go!" 

"  You  do  yourself  harm,  and  that  will  grieve 
him  if  he  sees  you  yonder !     Come !" 

The  child  looked  at  him  through  her  blinding 
tears,  and  his  face  softened  and  soothed  her. 

"Go!"  she  said  very  plaintively,  and  in  sab- 
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dued  aooents.    "  I  will  but  stay  m  minute  more.    I 
—I  have  80  much  to  say  yet." 

Leonard  lefl  the  churchyard,  and  waited  without ; 
and  in  a  short  time  the  child  came  forth,  waved  him 
aside  as  he  approached  her,  and  hurried  away. 
He  followed  her  at  a  distance  and  saw  her  disap- 
pear within  the  inn. 

CHAPTER   V. 

*'  Hip — ^Hip — Hurrah  !"  Such  was  the  sound 
that  ffreeted  our  young  traveller  as  he  reached  the 
ion  door — a  sound  joyous  in  itself,  but  sadly  out  of 
harmony  with  the  feelings  which  the  child  sobbing 
on  the  tombless  grave  had  lefl  at  his  heart.  The 
sound  came  from  within,  and  was  followed  by 
thumps  and  stamps,  and  the  jingle  of  glasses.  A 
strong  odor  of  tobacco  was  wafted  to  his  olfactory 
sense.  He  hesitated  a  moment  at  the  threshold. 
Before  him,  on  benches  under  the  beach-tree,  and 
within  the  arbor  were  erouped  sundry  athletic 
fiirins  with  '*  pipes  in  theliberal  air.''  The  land- 
lady, as  she  passed  across  the  passage  to  the  tap- 
room, caught  sight  of  his  form  at  the  doorway,  and 
came  forward.  Leonafd  still  stood  irresolute.  He 
would  have  gone  on  his  way,  but  for  the  child ; 
she  had  interested  him  strongly. 

"You  seem  full,  rna'ani,''  said  he.  "Can  1 
have  accommodation  for  the  night  V 

"  Why,  indeed,  sir,"  said  the  landlady  civilly, 
"  I  can  give  you  a  bedroom,  but  I  don't  know 
where  to  put  you  meanwhile.  The  two  parlors 
and  the  tap-room  and  the  kitchen  are  all  chokefull. 
There  has  been  a  great  cattle-fair  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  I  suppose  we  have  as  many  as  fifty 
farmers  and  drovers  stopping  here." 

"  As  to  that,  ma'am,  I  can  sit  in  the  bedroom 
you  al^  kind  enough  to  give  me ;  and  if  it  does  not 
cause  you  much  trouble  to  let  me  have  some  tea 
there,  I  should  be  glad ;  but  I  can  wait  your  leisure. 
Do  not  put  yourself  out  of  the  way  for  me." 

The  landlady  was  touched  by  a  consideration  she 
was  not  much  habituated  to  receive  from  her  bluff 
customers. 

"  You  speak  very  handsome,  sir,  and  we  will  do 
our  best  to  serve  you,  if  you  will  excuse  all  faults. 
This  way,  sir."  Leonard  lowered  his  knapsack, 
stepped  into  the  passage,  with  some  difficulty  forced 
his  way  through  a  knot  of  sturdy  giants  in  top-boots 
or  leathern  gaiters,  who  were  swarming  in  and  out 
the  tap-room,  and  followed  bis  hostess  up  stairs  to 
1  little  bedroom  at  the  top  of  the  house. 

"It  is  small,  sir,  and  high,"  said  the  hostess 
apologetically.  "  But  there  be  four  gentlemen 
fiirmers  that  have  come  a  great  distance,  and  all 
the  first  floor  is  engaged  ;  you  will  be  more  out  of 
the  noise  here." 

"  Nothing  can  suit  me  better.  But,  stay — par- 
don me ;"  and  Leonard,  glancing  at  the  garb  of 
the  hostess,  observed  she  was  not  in  mourning. 
"  A  little  girl  whom  I  saw  in  the  churchyard 
yonder,  weeping  very  bitterly — is  she  a  relation  of 
yours t  Poor  child,  she  seems  to  have  deeper  feel- 
ings than  are  common  at  her  age." 

"  Ah,  sir,"  said  the  landlady,  putting  the  corner 
of  her  apron  to  her  eyes,  "  it  is  a  very  sad  story — 
I  don't  know  what  to  do.  Her  father  was  taken 
ill  on  his  way  to  Lunnon,and  stopped  here,  and  has 
been  buried  four  days.  And  the  poor  little  girl 
•eems  to  have  no  relations— and  where  is  she  to 

S>?  Laryer  Jones  says  we  must  pass  her  to 
arybone  parish,  where  her  father  lived  last ;  and 
what 's  to  become  of  her  then  t  My  heart  bleeds 
ta  think  oa  it."    Here  there  rose  suoh  aa  uproar 


from  below,  that  it  waa  evident  some  quarrel  had 
broke  out ;  and  the  hostess,  recalled  to  her  duties, 
hastened  to  carry  thither  her  propitiatory  influences. 

Leonard  seated  himself  pensively  by  the  little 
lattice.  Here  was  some  one  more  alone  in  the 
world  than  he.  And  she,  poor  orphan,  had  no 
stout  roan's  heart  to  grapple  with  fate,  and  no 
golden  manuscripts  that  were  to  be  as  the  "  Open 
Sesame"  to  the  treasures  of  Aladdin.  Ry-and-bjf 
the  hostess  brought  him  up  a  tray  with  tea  and 
other  refreshments,  and  Leonard  resumed  his  in- 
quiries. "  No  relatives,"  said  he ;  "  surely  the 
child  must  have  some  kinsfolk  in  London?  Did 
her  father  leave  no  directions,  or  was  he  in  posses- 
sion f>f  his  faculties  1" 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  he  was  quite  reasonable-like  to  the 
last.  And  I  asked  him  if  he  had  not  anything  on 
hia  mind,  and  he  said,  *  I  have.'  And  I  said, '  Your 
little  girl,  sir?'  And  he  answered  me,  'Yes, 
ma'am ;'  and,  laying  his  head  on  his  pillow,  he 
wept  very  quietly.  I  could  not  say  more  myself, 
for  it  set  me  off  to  see  him  cry  so  meekly  ;  but  my 
husband  is  harder  nor  I,  and  he  said,  *■  Cheer  up, 
Mr.  Digby ;  had  not  you  better  write  to  your 
friends?*" 

"  *  Friends !'  said  the  gentleman,  in  such  a  voice ! 
'  Friends  I  have  but  one,  and  I  am  going  to  Him ! 
I  cannot  take  her  there  !'  Then  he  seemed  sud- 
denly to  recollect  hisself,  and  called  for  his  clothes, 
and  rummaged  in  the  pockets  as  if  looking  for  some 
address,  and  could  not  find  it.     He  seemed  a  for> 

fetful  kind  of  gentleman,  and  his  hands  were  what 
call  helpless  hands,  sir !     And  then  he  gasped  out, 

*  Stop — stop  !  I  never  had  the  address.  Write  to 
Lord  Les — ',  something  like  Lord  Lester — but  we 
could  not  make  out  the  name.  Indeed,  he  did  not 
finish  it,  for  there  was  a  rush  of  blood  to  his  lips ; 
and  though  he  seemed  sensible  when  he  recovered, 
(and  knew  us  and  his  little  girl  too,  till  he  went  off 
smiling,)  he  never  spoke  word  more." 

"  Poor  man,"  said  Leonard,  wiping  his  eyes. — 
"  But  his  little  girl  surely  remembers  the  name 
that  he  did  not  finish?" 

"  No.  She  says,  he  must  have  meant  a  gentle- 
man whom  they  had  met  in  the  Park  not  long  ago, 
who  was  very  kind  to  her  father,  and  was  Lord 
something ;  but  she  don't  remember  the  name,  for 
she  never  saw  him  before  or  since,  and  her  father 
talked  very  little  about  any  one  lately,  but  thought 
he  should  find  some  kind  friends  at  Screwstown, 
and  travelled  down  there  with  her  from  Lunnon. 
But  she  supposes  he  was  disappointed,  for  he  went 
out,  came  back,  and  merely  told  her  to  put  up  the 
things,  as  they  must  go  back  to  Lunnon.  And  on 
his  way  there  he— died.  Hush,  what's  that?  I 
hope  she  did  not  overhear  us.  No,  we  were  talk- 
ing low.  She  has  the  next  room  to  your'o,  sir. 
I  thought  I  heard  her  sobbing.     Hush !" 

"In  the  next  room?  I  hear  nothing.  Well, 
with  your  leave,  I  will  speak  to  her  before  I  quit 
you.     And  had  her  father  no  money  with  him?" 

"  Yes,  a  few  sovereigns,  sir ;  they  paid  for  his 
funeral,  and  there  is  a  little  lefl  still,  enough  to 
take  her  to  town  ;  for  my  husband  said,  says  he, 

*  Hannah,  the  widow  gave  her  mite,  and  we  must 
not  take  the  orphan's,  and  my  husband  is  a  hard 
man,  too,  sir.    Bless  him !" 

"  Let  me  take  your  hand,  ma'am.  God  reward 
you  both." 

"  La,  sir ! — why,  even  Dr.  Dosewell  said,  rath- 
er grumpily  though,  '  Never  mind  my  bill ;  hot 
don't  call  me  op  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning 
again,  without  knowing  a  little  more  about  peo- 
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pie.*    And  I  never  afore  knew  Dr.  Dose  well  go 
without  his  bill  being  paid.    He  said  it  was  a  trick 
o*  the  other  doctor  to  spite  him." 
"What  other  doctor?" 

'*  Oh,  a  very  good  gentleman,  who  got  out  with 
Mr.  Digby  when  he  was  taken  ill,  and  stayed  till 
the  next  morning ;  and  our  doctor  says  his  name 
is  Morgan,  and  he  lives  in — Lunnon,  and  is  a 
homy — something." 
**  Homicide,"  suggested  Ijconard  ignorantly. 
"Ah — ^homicide;  something  like  that,  only  a 
deal  longer  and  worse.  But  he  left  some  of  the 
tiniest  little  balls  you  ever  see,  sir,  to  give  the 
child  ;  but,  bless  you,  they  did  her  no  good — how 
should  they?" 

''Tiny  balls,  oh — homceopathist— I  understand. 
And  the  doctor  was  kind  to  her ;  perhaps  be  may 
help  her.     Have  you  written  to  him?" 

*'  But  we  don't  know  his  address,  and  Lunnon 
is  a  vast  place,  sir." 
"  I  am  going  to  London,  and  will  find  it  out." 
"  Ah,  sir,  you  seem  very  kind ;  and  sin'  she 
mast  go  to  Lunnon,  (for  what  can  we  do  with  her 
here  ? — she 's  too  genteel  for  service,)  I  wish  she 
was  going  with  you." 

''With  me!"  said  Leonard  startled:  "with 
me!     Well,  why  not?" 

"  I  am  sure  she  comes  of  good  blood,  sir.  You 
Would  have  known  her  father  was  quite  the  gentle- 
man, only  to  see  him  die,  sir.  He  went  off  so 
kind  and  civil  like,  as  if  he  was  ashamed  to  give  so 
much  trouble— quite  a  gentleman,  if  ever  there  was 
one.  And  so  are  you,  sir,  I  'm  sure,"  said  the 
landlady,  curtseying ;  "  I  know  what  gentlefolk 
be.  I  've  been  a  housekeeper  in  the  first  of  fami- 
lies in  this  very  shire,  sir,  though  I  can't  say  I  've 
served  in  Lunnon ;  and  so,  as  gentlefolks  know 
each  other,  I  've  no  doubt  you  could  find  out  her 
relations.    Dear— dear!    doming,  coming!" 

Here  there  were  loud  cries  for  the  hostess,  and 
she  hurried  away.  The  farmers  and  drovers  were 
beginning  to  depart,  and  their  bills  were  to  be  made 
out  and  paid.  Leonard  saw  his  hostess  no  more 
that  night.  The  last  hip — hip— hurrah  was  heard ; 
some  toast,  perhaps  to  the  health  of  the  county 
members ; — and  the  chamber  of  woe,  beside  Leon- 
ard's, rattled  with  the  shout.  By-and-by  silence 
gradually  succeeded  the  various  dissonant  sounds 
below.  The  carls  and  gigs  rolled  away  ;  the  clat- 
ter of  hoofs  on  the  road  ceased  ;  there  was  then  a 
dumb  dull  sound  as  of  locking-up,  and  low  hum- 
ming voices  below,  and  footsteps  mounting  the 
stairs  to  bed,  with  now  and  then  a  drunken  hiccup 
<ir  maudlin  laugh,  as  some  conquered  votary  of 
Bacchus  was  fairly  carried  up  to  his  domicile. 

All,  then,  at  last  was  silent,  just  as  the  clock 
from  the  church  sounded  the  stroke  of  eleven. 

Leonard,  meanwhile,  had  been  looking  over  his 
MSS.  There  was  first  a  project  for  an  improve- 
ment on  the  steam-engine — a  project  that  had  long 
lain  in  his  mind,  begun  with  the  first  knowledge  of 
mechanics  that  he  had  gleaned  from  his  purchases 
of  the  Tinker.  He  put  that  aside  now — it  required 
too  great  an  effort  of  the  reasoning  faculty  to 
reexamine.  Kb  glanced  less  hastily  over  a  col- 
lection of  essays  on  various  subjects,  some  that  he 
thought  indifferent,  some  that  he  thought  good. 
He  then  lingered  over  a  collection  of  verses,  writ- 
ten in  his  best  hand  with  lovinff  care — verses  first 
inspired  by  his  perusal  of  Nora's  melancholy 
memorials.  These  verses  were  as  a  diary  of  his 
heart  and  his  fancy — those  deep  unwitnessed  strug- 
gles which  the  boyhood  of  all  more  thoughtful 


natures  has  passed  in  its  bright  yet  murky  storm  of 
the  cloud  and  the  lightning  flash ;  though  but  few 
boys  pause  to  record  the  crises  from  which  slowly 
emerges  Man.  And  these  first  desultory  grap- 
plings  with  the  fugitive  airy  images  that  flit 
through  the  dim  chambers  of  the  brain,  hnd  be- 
come with  each  effort  more  sustained  and  vigorous, 
till  the  phantoms  were  spelled,  the  flying  ones 
arrested,  the  Immaterial  seized,  and  clothed  with 
Form.  Gazing  on  his  last  eflbrt,  Leonard  felt  that 
there  at  length  spoke  forth  the  Poet.  It  was  a 
work  which,  though  as  yet  but  half  completed, 
came  from  a  strong  hand  ;  not  that  shadow  trem- 
bling on  unsteady  waters,  which  is  but  the  pale 
reflex  and  imitation  of  some  bright  mind,  sphered 
out  of  reach  and  afar ;  hut  an  original  sulistance— 
a  life — a  thing  of  the  Creative  Faculty — breathing 
back  already  the  breath  it  had  received.  This 
work  had  paused  during  Leonard's  residence  with 
Mr.  Avenel,  or  had  only  now  and  then,  in  stealth, 
and  at  night,  received  a  rare  touch.  Now,  as  with 
a  fresh  eye,  he  re-perused  it;  and  with  that 
strange,  innocent  admiration,  not  of  self — (for  a 
man's  work  is  not,  alas !  himself— it  is  the  beati- 
fied and  idealized  essence,  extracted  he  knows  nol 
how  from  his  own  human  elements  of  clay) — ad- 
miration known  but  tp  poets — their  purest  delight, 
often  their  sole  reward.  And  then,  with  a  warm- 
er and  more  earthly  beat  of  his  full  heart,  he 
rushed  in  fkncy  to  the  Great  City,  where  all  rivers  of 
Fame  meet,  but  not  to  be  merged  and  lost— sally- 
ing forth  again,  individualized  and  separate,  to 
flow  through  that  one  vast  Thought  of  God  which 
we  call  The  World. 

He  put  up  his  papers ;  and  opened  his  window, 
as  was  his  ordinary  custom,  before  he  retired  to 
rest — for  be  had  many  odd  habits ;  and  he  loved  to 
look  out  into  the  night  when  he  prayed.  His  soul 
seemed  to  escape  from  the  body — to  mount  on  the 
air — ^to  gain  more  rapid  access  to  the  far  Throne 
in  the  Infinite—when  his  breath  went  forth  among 
the  winds,  and  his  eyes  rested  fixed  on  the  stars, 
of  heaven. 

So  the  boy  prayed  silently ;  and  after  his  prayer 
he  was  about  lingeringly  to  close  the  lattice,  when 
he  heard  distinctly  sobs  close  at  hand.  He  paused, 
and  held  his  breath  ;  then  looked  gently  out ;  the 
casement  next  his  own  was  also  open.  Some  one 
was  also  at  watch  by  that  casement — perhaps  also 
praying.  He  listened  yet  more  intently,  and 
caught^  soft  and  low,  the  words,  "  Father-Father 
— do  you  hear  me  noio?  " 

CHAPTER   YI. 

Leonard  opened  his  door  and  stole  towards  that 
of  the  room  adjoining  r  for  his  first  natural  impulse 
had  been  to  enter  and  console.  But  when  bis 
touch  was  on  the  handle,  he  drew  back.  Child 
though  the  mourner  was,  her  sorrows  were  ren- 
dered yet  more  sacred  from  intrusion  by  her  sex. 
Something,  he  knew  not  what,  in  his  young  igno- 
rance, withheld  him  from  the  threshold.  To 
have  crossed  it  then  would  have  seemed  to  him 
profanation.  So  he  returned,  and  for  honrs  yet 
he  occasionally  heard  the  sobs,  till  they  died  away« 
and  childhood  wept  itself  to  sleep. 

But  the  next  morning,  when  he  heard  his  neigh- 
bor astir,  he  knocked  gently  at  the  door :  there  was 
no  answer.  He  entered  soflly,  and  saw  her  seated 
very  listlessly  in  the  centre  of  the  room — as  if  it 
had  no  familiar  nook  or  oomer  as  the  rooms  al 
home  have^her  hands  dzoopiog  on  her  lap«  mi 
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her  eyes  gazing  desolately  on  the  floor.  Then  he 
approached  and  spoke  to  her. 

Helen  was  very  subdued  and  very  silent.  Her 
tears  seemed  dried  up ;  and  it  was  long  before  she 
gave  sign  or  token  that  she  heeded  him.  At  length, 
however,  he  gradually  succeeded  in  rousing  her 
interest ;  and  the  first  symptom  of  his  success  was 
in  the  quiver  of  her  lip  and  the  overflow  of  her 
downcast  eyes. 

By  little  and  little  he  wormed  himself  into  her 
confidence ;  and  she  told  him,  in  broken  whispers, 
her  simple  story.  But  what  moved  him  the  most 
was  that,  beyond  her  sense  of  loneliness,  she  did 
not  seem  to  feel  her  own  unprotected  state.  She 
mourned  the  object  she  had  nursed,  and  heeded, 
and  cherished  ;  for  she  had  been  rather  the  pro- 
tectress tiian  the  protected  to  the  helpless  dead. 
He  could  not  gain  from  her  any  more  satisfactory 
information  than  the  landlady  had  already  imparted, 
as  to  her  friends  and  prospects ;  but  she  permitted 
him  passively  to  look  among  the  effects  her  father 
had  lefl — save  only  that  if  his  hand  touched  some- 
thing that  seemed  to  her  associations  especially 
holy,  she  waved  him  back,  or  drew  it  quickly 
away.  There  were  many  bills  receipted  in  the 
name  of  Captain  Digby— old,  yellow  faded  music 
scores  for  the  flute — extracts  of  Parts  from  Prompt 
Books — gay  parts  from  lively  comedies,  in  which 
heroes  have  so  noble  a  contempt  for  money — flt 
heroes  for  a  Sheridan  and  a  Farqubar ;— close  by 
these  were  several  pawnbrokers*  tickets ;  and,  not 
arrayed  smoothly,  but  crumpled  up,  as  with  an 
indignant,  nervous  clutch  of  the  old  helpless  hands, 
some  two  or  three  letters.  He  asked  Helenas  per- 
mission to  glance  at  these,  for  they  might  give  a 
clue  to  friends.  Helen  gave  the  permission  by  a 
silent  bend  of  the  head.  The  letters,  however, 
were  but  short  and  freezing  answers  from  what  ap- 
peared to  be  distant  connections  or  former  friends, 
or  persons  to  whom  the  deceased  had  applied  for 
some  situation.  They  were  all  very  disheartening 
in  their  tone.  Leonard  next  endeavored  to  refresh 
Helen's  memory  as  to  the  name  of  the  nobleman 
which  had  been  last  on  her  father's  lips ;  but  there 
he  failed  wholly.  For  it  may  be  remembered  that 
Lord  L*£^trange,  when  he  pressed  his  loan  on  Mr. 
Digby,  and  subsequently  told  that  gentleman  to 
address  to  him  at  Mr.  Egerton's,  bad,  from  a  nat- 
ural delicacy,  sent  the  child  on,  that  she  might  not 
hear  the  charity  bestowed  on  the  father ;  and  Helen 
said  truly,  that  Mr.  Digby  had  sunk  into  a  habitual 
silence  on  all  his  afiairs  latterly.  She  might  have 
heard  her  father  mention  the  name,  but  she  had  not 
treasured  it  up ;  all  she  could  say  was,  that  she 
should  know  the  stranger  again  if  she  met  him,  and 
his  dog  too.  Seeing  that  the  child  had  grown  calm, 
Leonard  was  then  going  to  leave  the  room,  in  order 
to  confer  with  the  hostess,  when  she  rose  suddenly, 
though  noiselessly,  and  put  her  little  hand  in  his, 
as  if  to  detain  him.  She  did  not  say  a  word — the 
action  said  all — said,  ^'  Do  not  desert  me."  And 
Leonard's  heart  rushed  to  his  lips,  and  he  answered, 
to  the  action,  as  he  beqt  down  and  kissed  her  cheek, 
"Orphan,  will  you  go  with  me?  We  have  one 
Father  yet  to  both  of  us,  and  he  will  guide  us  on 
earth.  1  am  fatherless  like  you."  She  raised  her 
eyes  to  his — ^looked  at  him  long — and  then  leant 
her  head  confidingly  on  his  strong  young  shoul- 
der. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

At  noon  the  same  day,  the  young  man  and  the 
ehild  were  on  their  road  to  London.   The  hoet  had 


at  first  a  little  demurred  at  trusting  Helen  to  so 
young  a  companion ;  but  Leonard,  in  his  happy 
Ignorance,  had  talked  so  sanguinely  of  finding  out 
this  lord,  or  some  adequate  protection  for  the  child, 
and  in  so  grand  a  strain,  though  with  all  sincerity, 
had  spoken  of  his  own  great  prospects  in  the  me- 
tropolis, (he  did  not  say  what  they  were!)  that 
had  he  been  the  craf\iest  impostor  he  could  not 
more  have  taken  in  the  rustic  host.  And  while 
the  landlady  still  cherished  the  illusive  fancy  that 
all  gentlefolks  must  know  each  other  in  London, 
as  they  did  in  the  country,  the  landlord  believed,  at 
least,  that  a  young  man  so  respectably  dressed, 
although  but  a  foot-traveller — who  talked  in  so 
confident  a  tone,  and  who  was  so  willing  to  under- 
take what  might  be  rather  a  burdensome  charge, 
unless  he  saw  how  to  rid  himself  of  it — would  be 
sure  to  have  friends,  older  and  wiser  than  hinr.8elf, 
who  would  judge  what  could  best  be  done  for  the 
orphan. 

And  what  was  the  host  to  do  with  her?  Better 
this  volunteered  escort,  at  least,  than  vaguely  pass- 
ing her  on  from  parish  to  parish,  and  leaving  her 
friendless  at  last  in  the  streets  of  London.  Helen, 
too,  smiled  for  the  first  time  on  being  asked  her 
wishes,  and  again  put  her  hand  in  Leonard's.  In 
short,  so  it  was  settled. 

The  little  girl  made  up  a  bundle  of  the  things 
she  most  prized  or  needed.  Leonard  did  not  feel 
the  additional  load,  as  he  slung  it  to  his  knapsack ; 
the  rest  of  the  luggage  was  to  be  sent  to  London 
as  soon  as  Leonard  wrote,  (which  he  promised  to 
do  soon,)  and  gave  an  address. 

Helen  paid  her  last  visit  to  the  churchyard ;  and 
she  joined  her  companion  as  he  stood  on  the  road, 
without  the  solemn  precincts.  And  now  they  had 
gone  on  some  hours ;  and  when  be  asked  if  she 
were  tired,  she  still  answered  **  No."  But  Leon- 
ard was  merciful,  and  made  their  day's  journey 
short ;  and  it  took  them  some  days  to  reach  Lon- 
don. By  the  long,  lonely  way,  they  grew  so  inti- 
mate ;  at  the  end  of  the  second  day,  they  called 
each  other  brother  and  sister ;  and  Leonard,  to  his 
delight,  found  that  as  her  grief,  wiih  the  bodily 
movement  and  the  change  of  scene,  subsided  from 
itp  first  intenseness  and  its  insensibility  to  other 
impressions,  she  developed  a  quickness  of  compre- 
hension far  beyond  her  years.  Poor  child !  that 
had  been  forced  upon  her  by  Necessity.  And  she 
understood  him  in  his  spiritual  consolations — half 
poetical,  half  religious;  and  she  listened  to  his 
own  talc,  and  the  story  of  his  self-education  and  his 
solitary  struggles — these,  too,  she  understood.  But 
when  he  burst  out  with  his  enthusiasm,  his  glorious 
hopes,  his  confidence  in  the  fate  before  them,  then 
she  would  shake  her  head  very  quietly  and  very 
sadly.  Did  she  comprehend /Aem .'  Alas!  perhaps 
too  well.  She  knew  more  as  to  real  life  than  he 
did.  Leonard  was  at  first  their  joint  treasurer; 
but  before  the  second  day  was  over,  Helen  seemed 
to  discover  that  he  was  too  lavish ;  and  she  told 
him  so,  with  a  prudent  grave  look,  putting  her 
hand  on  his  arm  as  he  was  about  to  enter  an  inn  to 
dine ;  and  the  gravity  would  have  been  comic,  but 
that  the  eyes  through  their  moisture  were  so  meek 
and  grateful.  She  felt  that  he  was  about  to  incur 
that  ruinous  extravagance  on  her  account.  Some- 
how or  other,  the  purse  found  its  way  into  her 
keeping,  and  then  she  looked  proud  and  in  her 
natural  element. 

Ah!  what  happy  meals  under  her  care  were 
provided !  so  much  more  enjoyable  than  in 
dull,  sanded  inn-parlors,  swarming  with  flies  and 
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reeking  with  Btale  tobacco.  She  would  leave  him 
at  the  entrance  of  a  village,  bound  forward,  and 
cater,  and  return  with  a  little  basket  and  a  pretty 
blae  jug — which  she  had  bought  on  the  road — the 
last  filled  with  new  milk,  the  first  with  new  bread 
and  some  special  dainty  in  radishes  or  water- 
cresses.  And  she  had  such  a  talent  for  finding  out 
the  prettiest  spot  whereon  to  halt  and  dine  :  some- 
times in  the  heart  of  a  wood — so  still,  it  was  like 
a  forest  in  fairy  tales,  the  hare  stealing  through 
the  alleys,  or  the  squirrel  peeping  at  them  from  the 
boughs ;  sometimes  by  a  little  brawling  stream, 
with  the  fishes  seen  under  the  clear  wave,  and 
shooting  round  the  crumbs  thrown  to  them.  They 
made  an  Arcadia  of  the  dull  road  up  to  their  dread 
Thermopyls-^the  war  against  the  million  that 
waited  them  on  the  other  side  of  their  pass  through 
Tempe. 

**  Shall  we  be  as  happy  when  we  are  great  V* 
said  Leonard,  in  his  grand  simplicity. 

Helen  sighed,  and  the  wise  little  head  was 
shaken. 

CHAPTER   VIII. 

At  last  they  came  within  easy  reach  of  London ; 
bat  Leonard  had  resolved  not  to  enter  the  metropo- 
lis fatigued  and  exhausted,  as  a  wanderer  needing 
refuge,  but  fresh  and  elate,  as  a  conqueror  coming 
in  triumph  to  take  possession  of  the  capital. 
Therefore  they  halted  early  in  the  evening  of  the 
day  precedini?  this  imperial  entry,  about  six  miles 
from  the  metropolis,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ealing, 
(for  by  that  route  lay  their  way).  They  were  not 
tired  on  arriving  at  their  inn.  The  weather  was 
singularly  lovely,  with  that  combination  of  softness 
and  brilliancy  which  is  only  known  to  the  rare  true 
summer  days  of  England  ;  all  below  so  green, 
above  so  blue — days  of  which  we  have  about  six  in 
the  year,  and  recall  vaguely  when  we  read  of  Robin 
Hood  and  Maid  Marian,  of  Damsel  and  Knight,  in 
Spenser^s  golden  Summer  Song,  or  of  Jacques, 
dropped  under  the  oak  tree,  watching  the  deer 
amidst  the  dells  of  Ardennes.  So,  after  a  little 
pause  in  their  inn,  they  strolled  forth,  not  for  travel 
but  pleasure,  towards  the  cool  of  sunset,  passing 
by  the  grounds  that  once  belonged  to  the  Duke  of 
Kent,  and  catching  a  glimpse  of  the  shrubs  and 
lawns  of  that  beautiful  domain  through  the  lodge- 
gates  ;  then  they  crossed  into  some  fields,  and  came 
to  a  little  rivulet  called  the  Brent.  Helen  had 
been  more  sad  that  day  than  on  any  during  their 
journey.  Perhaps  because,  on  approaching  Londou 
the  memory  of  her  father  became  more  vivid ;  per- 
haps from  her  precocious  knowledge  of  life,  and  her 
foreboding  of  what  was  to  befall  them,  children 
that  they  both  were.  But  Leonard  was  selfish  that 
day  ;  he  could  not  be  influenced  by  his  companion's 
sorrow,  he  was  so  full  of  his  own  sense  of  being, 
and  he  already  caught  from  the  atmosphere  the 
fever  that  belongs  to  anxious  capitals. 

**  Sit  here,  sister,'*  said  he  imperiously,  throwing 
himself  under  the  shade  of  a  pollard  tree  that  over- 
hung the  winding  brook,  **  sit  here  and  talk." 

He  flung  off  his  hat,  tossed  back  his  rich  curls, 
and  sprinkled  his  brow  from  the  stream  that  eddied 
round  the  roots  of  the  tree  that  bulged  out,  bald 
and  gnarled,  from  the  bank,  and  delved  into  the 
waves  below.  Helen  quietly  obeyed  him,  and 
nestled  close  to  his  side. 

*'  And  so  this  London  is  really  very  vasti — 
yertV  he  repeated  inquisitively. 

**  Very,"  answered  Helen,  as  abstractedly  she 
plucked  the  cowslips  near  her,  and  let  them  fall 


into  the  running  waters.  *<  See  how  the  flowers 
are  carried  down  the  stream  !  They  are  lost  now. 
London  is  to  us  what  the  river  is  to  the  flowers- 
very  vast — very  strong ;"  and  she  added,  after  a 
pause,  •*  very  cruel !" 

**  Cruel !  Ah,  it  has  been  so  to  you  ;  but  now  ! — 
now  I  will  take  care  of  you  !"  he  smiled  triumph- 
antly ;  and  his  smile  was  beautiful  both  in  its  pride 
and  'its  kindness.  It  is  astonishing  how  Leonaid 
had  altered  since  he  had  left  his  uncle's.  He  was 
b«)th  younger  and  older  ;  for  the  sense  of  genius, 
when  it  snaps  its  shackles,  makes  us  both  older  and 
wiser  as  to  the  world  it  soars  to — younger  and 
blinder  as  to  the  world  it  springs  from. 

**  And  it  is  not  a  very  handsome  city  either,  you 
sayV 

'*  Very  ugly,  indeed,"  said  Helen,  with  some 
fervor ;  "  at  least  all  I  have  seen  of  it." 

'*  But  there  must  be  parts  that  are  prettier  than 
others  ?  Yon  say  there  are  parks ;  why  should 
not  we  lodge  near  them,  and  look  upon  the  green 
trees?" 

*'That  would  be  nice,"  said  Helen,  almost 
joyously  ;  '*  but — "  and  here  the  head  was  shaken — 
"  there  are  no  lodgings  for  us  except  in  courts  and 
alleys." 

"Why?" 

**  Why?"  echoed  Helen,  with  a  smile,  and  she 
held  up  the  purse. 

*'  Pooh  !  always  that  horrid  purse ;  as  if,  too, 
we  were  not  going  to  fill  it.  Did  not  I  tell  you 
the  story  of  Fortunio?  Well,  at  all  events,  we 
will  go  first  to  the  neighborhood  where  you  last 
lived,  and  learn  there  all  we  can  ;  and  then  the  day 
after  to-morrow  I  will  see  this  Dr.  Morgan,  and 
find  out  the  Lord — " 

The  tears  started  to  Helen's  soft  eyes.  '*  You 
want  to  get  rid  of  me  soon,  brother." 

'*  I !  ah,  I  feel  so  happy  to  have  you  with  roe,  it 
seems  to  me  as  if  I  had  pined  for  you  all  my  life, 
and  you  had  come  at  last ;  for  I  never  had  brother 
nor  sister,  -nor  any  one  to  love,  that  was  not  older 
than  myself,  except — " 

**  Except  the  young  lady  you  told  me  of,"  said 
Helen,  turning  away  her  face ;  for  children  are 
very  jealous. 

*'  Yes,  1  loved  her,  love  her  still.  But  that  was 
different,"  said  Leonard,  with  a  heightened  color. 
"  1  could  never  have  talked  to  her  as  to  you  ;  to 
you  I  open  my  whole  heart;  you  are  my  little 
Muse,  Helen.  I  confess  to  you  my  wild  whims 
and  fancies  as  frankly  as  if  I  were  writing  poetry.'* 
As  he  said  this,  a  step  was  heard,  and  a  shadow  fell 
over  the  stream.  A  belated  angler  appeared  on  the 
margin,  drawing  his  line  impatiently  across  the 
water,  as  if  to  worry  some  dozing  fish  into  a  bite 
before  it  finally  settled  itself  for  the  night.  Ab- 
sorbed in  his  occupation,  the  angler  did  not  observe 
the  young  persons  on  the  sward  under  the  tree,  and 
he  halted  there,  close  upon  them. 

**  Curse  that  perch  !"  said  he  aloud. 

'*  Take  care,  sir,"  cried  Leonard  ;  for  the  man, 
in  stepping  back,  nearly  trod  upon  Helen. 

The  angler  turned.  *' What's  the  matter? 
Hist!  you  have  frightened  my  perch.  Keep  still, 
can't  you?" 

Helen  drew  herself  out  of  the  way,  and  Leonard 
remained  motionless.  He  remembered  Jackeymo, 
and  felt  a  sympathy  for  the  angler. 

**  It  is  the  most  extraordinary  perch,  that!" 
muttered  the  stranger,  soliloquizing.  *'  It  has  the 
devil's  own  luck.  It  must  have  been  born  with  a 
silver  spoon  in  its  mouth,  that  damned  perch !    I 
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shall  never  catch  it — never!  Ha! — no— oirfy  a 
weed.  I  give  it  up."  With  this,  he  indic^antly 
jerked  his  rod  from  the  water,  and  began  to  dis- 
joint it.  While  leisurely  engaged  in  this  occupa- 
tion, he  turned  to  Leonard. 

'*  Humph !  are  you  intimately  acquainted  with 
this  stream, sir?" 

*'  No,"  answered  Leonard.  '*  I  never  saw  it 
before." 

Angler^  (solemnly.) — "  Then,  young  man,  take 
my  advice,  and  do  not  give  way  to  its  fascinations. 
Sir,  I  am  a  martyr  to  this  stream  ;  it  has  been  the 
Dalilah  of  my  existence." 

Leonard^  (interested,  the  last  sentence  seemed  to 
htm  poetical.)—''  The  Dalilah !  Sir,  the  Dalilah !" 

Angler. — **  The  Dalilah.  Young  man,  listen, 
and  M  warned  by  example.  When  I  was  about 
your  age,  I  first  came  to  this  stream  to  fish.  Sir, 
on  that  &tal  day,  about  3  P.  m.,  I  hooked  up  a  fish — 
such  a  big  one — it  must  have  weighed  a  pound  and 
m  half.  Sir,  it  was  that  length  ,  and  the  angler 
put  finger  to  wrist.  "And  just  when  I  had  got  it 
nearly  ashore,  by  the  very  place  where  you  are 
sitting,  on  that  shelving  bank,  young  man,  the  line 
brol^e,  and  the  perch  twisted  himself  among  those 
roots,  and — caco-diemon  that  he  was — ran  ofiT,  hook 
and  all.  Well,  that  fish  haunted  me ;  never  before 
had  I  seen  such  a  fish.  Minnows  I  had  caught  in 
the  Thames  and  elsewhere,  also  gudgeons,  and  oc- 
casionally a  dace.  But  a  fish  like  that— a  PERCH 
—all  his  fins  up,  like  the  sails  of  a  man-of-war — a 
monster  perch — a  whale  of  a  perch ! — No,  never 
till  then  had  I  known  what  leviathans  lie  hid  within 
the  deeps.  I  could  not  sleep  till  I  had  returned  ; 
and  again,  sir— I  caught  that  perch.  And  this 
^ime  I  pulled  him  fairly  out  of  the  water.  He  es- 
oa|>ed  ;  and  how  did  he  escape?  Sir,  he  left  his 
eye  behind  him  on  the  hook.  Years,  long  years, 
have  passed  since  then ;  but  never  shall  I  forget 
ihe  agony  of  that  moment." 

Leonard. — ^**  To  the  perch,  sir?" 

Angler, — **  Perch !  agony  to  him !  He  enjoyed 
it : — agony  to  me.  I  gazed  on  that  eye,  and  the 
eye  looked  as  sly  and  as  wicked  as  if  it' was  laugh- 
ing in  my  face.  Well,  sir,  I  had  heard  that  there 
is  no  better  bait  for  a  perch  than  a  perch's  eye.  I 
adjusted  that  eye  on  the  hook,  and  dropped  in  the 
line  gently.  The  water  was  unusually  clear ;  in 
two  minutes  I  saw  that  perch  return.  He  ap- 
proached the  hook ;  he  recognized  his  eye^frisked 
his  tail — made  a  plnnge-— and,  as  I  live,  carried  off 
the  eye,  safe  and  sound  ;  and  I  saw  him  digesting 
it  by  the  side  of  that  water-lily.  The  mocking 
fiend !  Seven  tiroes  since  that  day,  in  the  course 
of  a  varied  and  eventful  life,  have  I  caught  that 
perch,  and  seven  times  has  that  perch  escaped." 

Leonard^  (astonished.) — "  It  can't  be  the  same 
perch  ;  perches  are  very  tender  fish — ^a  hook  inside 
of  it,  and  an  eye  hooked  out  of  it — no  perch  could 
withstand  such  havoc  in  its  constitution." 

Angler,  (with  an  appearance  of  awe.) — ''  It  does 
seem  supernatural,  but  it  is  that  perch ;  for 
harkye,  sir,  there  is  only  one  perch  in  the  whole 
brook  !  All  the  years  I  have  fished  here,  I  have 
never  caught  another  perch  here ;  and  this 
solitary  inmate  of  the  watery  element  I  know  by 
sight  better  than  I  knew  my  own  lost  father.  For 
each  time  that  I  have  raised  it  out  of  the  water,  its 
profile  has  been  turned  to  me,  and  I  have  seen, 
with  a  shudder,  that  it  has  had  only  One  Eye !  It 
is  a  most  mysterious  and  a  most  diaboliooil  phe- 
nomenon that  perch!  It  has  been  the  ruin  of  my 
prospects  ia  life.    I  was  offered  a  situation  in 


Jamaica ;  I  could  not  go,  with  that  perch  left  here 
in  triumph.  I  might  afterwards  have  had  an  ap- 
pointment in  India,  but  I  could  not  pot  the  ocean 
between  myself  and  that  perch  ;,  thus  have  I  frit- 
tered away  my  existence  in  the  fatal  metropolis  of 
my  native  land.  And  once  a  week,  from  Febmarv 
to  December,  I  come  hither — Good  heavens !  if  1 
should  catch  the  perch  at  last,  the  occupation  of 
my  existence- will  be  gone." 

Leonard  gazed  curiously  at  the  angler,  as  the  last 
thus  mournfully  concluded.  The  ornate  turn  of  his 
periods  did  nut  suit  with  his  costume.  He  looked 
wofully  threadbare  and  shabby — a  genteel  sort  of 
shabbiness  too — shabbiness  in  black.  There  was 
humor  in  the  corners  of  his  lip ;  and  his  hands, 
though  they  did  not  seem  very  clekn— indeed,  his 
occupation  was  not  friendly  to  such  niceties — were 
those  of  a  man  who  had  not  known  manual  labor. 
His  face  was  pale  and  puffed,  but  the  tip  of  the  nose 
was  red.  He  did  not  seem  as  if  the  watery  element 
was  as  familiar  to  himself  as  to  his  Dalilah — the 
perch. 

**  Such  is  Life!"  recommenced  the  angler  in  a 
moralizing  tone,  as  he  slid  his  rod  into  its  canvass 
case.  "If  a  man  knew  what  it  was  to  fish  all 
one's  life  in  a  stream  that  has  only  one  perch ! — ^to 
catch  that  one  perch  nine  times  in  all,  and  nine 
times  to  see  it  fall  back  into  the  water,  plump  ;— 
if  a  man  knew  what  it  was — why,  then"— Here 
the  angler  looked  over  his  shoulder  full  at  Leonard 
— **  why  then,  young  sir,  he  would  know  what 
human  life  is  to  vain  ambition.     Good  evening." 

Away  he  went,  treading  over  the  daisies  and 
king-cups.    Helen's  eyes  followed  him  wistfully. 

'*  What  a  strange  person !"  said  Leonard,  laugh- 
ing. 

**  I  think  he  is  a  very  wise  one,"  murmured 
Helen  ;  and  she  came  close  up  to  Leonard,  and 
took  his  hand  in  both  hers,  as  if  she  felt  already 
that  he  was  in  need  of  the  Comforter — the  line 
broke,  and  the  perch  lost ! 

CB4PTfiR   IX. 

At  noon  the  next  dry,  London  stole  upon  them, 
through  a  gloomy,  thick,  oppressive  atmosphere. 
For  where  is  it  that  we  can  say  London  hursls  on 
the  sight?  It  stole  on  them  through  one  of  its 
fairest  and  most  gracious  avenues  of  approach — by 
the  Stately  gardens  of  Kensington— 4ilung  the  side 
of  Hyde  Park,  and  so  on  towards  Cumberland 
Gate. 

Leonard  was  not  the  least  struck.  And  yet, 
with  a  very  little  money,  and  a  very  little  taste,  it 
would  be  easy  to  render  this  entrance  to  London  as 
grand  and  as  imposing  as  that  to  Paris  from  the 
Champs  Elysies.  As  they  came  near  the  Edge- 
ware  Road,  Helen  took  her  new  brother  by  the 
hand  and  guided  him.  For  she  knew  all  that 
neighborhood,  and  she  was  acquainted  with  a 
lodging  near  that  occupied  by  her  father,  (to  that 
lodging  itself,  she  could  not  have  gone  for  the 
world,)  where  they  might  be  housed  cheaply. 

But  just  then  the  sky,  so  dull  and  overcast  since 
morning,  seemed  one  mass  of  black  cloud.  There 
suddenly  came  on  a  violent  storm  of  rain.  The 
boy  and  girl  took  refuge  in  a  covered  mews,  in  a 
street  running  out  of  the  Edge  ware  Road.  This 
shelter  soon  became  crowded  ;  the  two  young  pil- 
grims crept  close  to  the  wall,  apart  from  the  rest ; 
Leonard's  arm  round  Helen's  waist,  sheltering 
her  from  the  rain  that  the  strong  wind  contending 
with  it  beat  in  through  the  passage.  Presently  a 
young  gentleman  I  of  better  mien  and  dress  than  the 
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Other  refugees,  entered  not  hastily,  but  rather  with 
a  slow  and  proud  step,  as  if,  though  he  deigned  to 
take  shelter,  he  scorned  to  run  to  it.  He  glanced 
somewhat  haughtily  at  the  assembled  group — 
passed  on  through  the  midst  of  it — came  near 
Leonard — took  off  his  hat,  and  shook  the  rain  from 
its  brim.  His  head,  thus  uncovered  left  all  his 
features  exposed ;  and  the  village  youth  recog- 
nized, at  the  first  glance,  his  old  victorious  assail- 
ant on  the  green  at  Hazeldean. 

Yet  Randal  Leslie  was  altered.  His  dark  cheek 
was  as  thin  as  in  boyhood,  and  even  yet  more 
wasted  by  intense  study  and  night  vigils ;  but  the 
expression  of  his  face  was  at  once  more  refined  and 
manly,  and  there  was  a  steady  concentrated  light 
in  his  large  eye,  like  that  of  one  who  has  been  in 
the  habit  of  bringing  all  his  thoughts  to  one  point. 
He  looked  older  than  he  was.  %  He  was  dressed 
simply  in  black,  a  color  which  became  him ;  and 
altogether  his  aspect  and  figure  were  not  showy 
indeed,  but  distinguished.  H^  looked  to  the  com- 
mon eye,  a  gentleman ;  and  to  the  more  observant, 
a  scholar. 

Helter-skelter ! — pell-mell !  the  group  in  the 
passage — now  pressed  each  on  each — now  scattered 
on  all  sides — making  way — rushing  down  the 
mews — against  the  walls — ^as  a  fiery  horse  darted 
under  shelter ;  the  rider,  a  young  man,  with  a 
very  handsome  face,  and  dressed  with  that  peculiar 
care  which  we  commonly  call  dandyism,  cried  out, 
good-humoredly,  ^*  Don't  be  afraid ;  the  horse 
shan't  hurt  any  of  you — a  thousand  pardons — so 
ho  !  so !"  He  patted  the  horse,  and  it  stood  as  still 
as  a  statue,  filling  up  the  centre  of  the  passage. 
The  groups  resettled — Randal  approached  the 
rider. 

"  Frank  Hazeldean  !" 

*'  Ah— is  it  indeed  Randal  Leslie  V 

Frank  was  ofiT  his  horse  in  a  moment,  and  the 
bridle  was  consigned  to  the  care  of  a  slim  prentice- 
boy  holding  a  bundle. 

"  My  dear  fellow,  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you ! 
How  lucky  it  was  that  I  should  turn  in  here !  Not 
like  me  either,  for  I  don't  much  care  for  a  ducking. 
Staying  in  town,  Randal?" 

**  Yes,  at  your  uncle's,  Mr.  Egerton.  I  have 
lefl  Oxford." 

"For  good  1" 

"  For  good." 

'*  But  you  have  not  taken  your  degree,  I  think? 
We  Etonians  all  considered  you  booked  for  a 
double  first.  Oh  !  we  have  been  so  proud  of  your 
fame — yoM  carried  off  all  the  prizes." 

**  Not  all ;  but  some  certainly.^  Mr.  Egerton 
offered  me  my  choice — to  stay  for  my  degree,  or  to 
enter  at  once  into  the  Foreign  OflSce.  I  preferred 
the  end  to  the  means.  For,  after  all,  what  good 
are  acadeioical  honors  but  as  the  entrance  to  life  ? 
To  enter  now  is  to  save  a  step  in  a  long  way, 
Frank." 

**  Ah !  you  were  always  ambitious,  and  you  will 
make  a  great  figure,  I  am  sure." 

"  Perhaps  so— if  I  work  for  it.  Knowledge  is 
power!" 

Leonard  started. 

*'  And  you,"  resumed  Randal,  looking  with 
some  curious  attention  at  his  old  schoolfellow. 
"You  never  came  to  Oxford.  I  did  hear  you 
were  going  into  the  army." 

**  I  am  in  the  Guards,"  said  Frank,  trying  hard 
not  to  look  too  conceited  as  he  made  that  acknowl- 
edgment. "  The  Governor  pished  a  little,  and 
would  rather  I  bad  come  to  live  with  him  in  the 
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old  hall,  and  take  to  farming.  Time  enough  for 
that — eh  ?  By  Jove,  Randal,  how  pleasant  a  thing 
is  life  in  London !  Do  you  go  to  Almack's  to- 
night ?" 

**  No ;  Wednesday  is  a  holiday  in  the  House ! 
There  is  a  great  parliamentary  dinner  at  Mr. 
Egerton's.  He  is  in  the  cabinet  now,  you  know ; 
but  you  don't  see  much  of  your  uncle,  I  think." 

"  Our  sets  are  different,"  said  the  young  gen- 
tleman, in  a  tone  of  voice  worthy  of  Brummell. 
**A11  those  parliamentary  fellows  are  devilish  dull. 
The  rain  's  over.  I  don't  know  whether  the  Gov- 
ernor would  like  me  to  call  at  Grosyenor  Square ; 
but,  pray  come  and  see  me  ;  here  's  my  card  to  re- 
mind you ;  you  must  dine  at  our  mess.  Such  nice 
fellows  !     What  day  will  you  fix?" 

"  I  will  call  and  let  you  know.  Don't  you  find 
it  rather  expensive  in  the  Guards?  I  remember 
that  you  thought  the  Governor,  as  you  call  him, 
used  to  chafe  a  little  when  you  wrote  for  more 
pocket-money ;  and  tbe  only  time  I  ever  remember 
to  have  seen  you  with  tears  in  your  eyes,  was  when 
Mr.  Hazeldean,  in  sending  you  £5,  reminded  you 
that  his  estates  were  not  entailed — were  at  l}is  own 
disposal,  and  they  should  never  go  to  an  extrava- 

fant  spendthrift.    It  was  not  a  pleasant  threat,  that, 
'rank." 

**0h!"  cried  the  young  man,  coloring  deeply. 
<*  It  was  not  the  threat  that  pained ;  it  was  that  my 
father  could  think  so  meanly  of  me  as  to  fancy 
that — well — well,  but  those  were  schoolboy  days. 
And  my  fatlier  was  always  more  generous  than  I 
deserved.  We  must  see  a  good  deal  of  each  other, 
Randal.  How  good-natured  you  were  at  Eton, 
making  my  long  and  shorts  for  me  ;  I  shall  never 
forget  it.     Do  call  soon." 

l^rank  swung  himself  into  his  saddle,  and  re- 
warded the  slim  youth  with  half-a-crown ;  a  largess 
four  times  more  ample  than  his  father  would  have 
deemed  sufficient.  A  jerk  of  the  reins  and  a  touch 
of  the  heel — off  bounded  the  fiery  horse  and  the 
gay  young  rider.  Randal  mused ;  and  as  the 
rain  had  now  ceased,  the  passengers  under  shelter 
dispersed  and  went  their  way.  Only  Randal,  Leon- 
ard, and  Helen  remained  behind.  Then,  as  Ran- 
dal still  musing,  lifled  his  eyes,  they  fell  full  upon. 
Leonard's  face.  He  started,  passed  his  hand  quick- 
ly over  his  brow — looked  again,  hard  and  pierc- 
ingly ;  and  the  change  in  his  pale  cheek  to  a  shade 
still  paler — a  quick  compression  and  nervous  gnaw- 
ing of  his  lip — showed  that  he  too  recognized  an 
old  foe.  Then  his  glance  ran  over  Leonard's 
dress,  which  was  somewhat  dust*stained,  but  far 
above  the  class  amongst  which  the  peasant  wais 
bom.  Randal  raised  his  brows  in  surprise,  and 
with  a  smile  slightly  supercilious — the  smile  stung 
Leonard :  and  with  a  slow  step  Randal  left  the 
passage,  and  took  his  way  towards  Grosvenor 
Square.  The  Entrance  of  Ambition  was  clear  to 
Aim. 

Then  the  little  girl  once  more  took  Leonard  by 
the  hand,  and  led  him  through  rows  of  humble, 
obscure,  dreary  streets.  It  seemed  almost  like  an 
allegory  personified,  as  the  sad,  silent  child  led  on 
the  penniless  and  low-born  adventurer  of  genius  by 
the  squalid  shops,  and  through  the  winding  lanes, 
which  grew  meaner  and  meaner,  till  both  their 
forms  vanished  from  the  view. 

CHAPTER     X. 

"  But  do  come ;  change  your  dress,  return  and 
dine  with  me ;  Tou  will  have  just  time,  Harley. 
Yoa  will  meet  the  most  eminent  men  of  our  party ; 
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sorely  they  are  worth  your  stady,  philosopher  that 
you  affect  to  be." 

Thus  said  Audley  Egerton  to  Lord  L'Estrange, 
with  whom  he  had  been  riding  (afler  the  toils  of 
his  office.)  The  two  gentlemen  were  in  Audley *s 
library.  Mr.  Egerton,  as  usual,  buttoned  up, 
seated  in  his  chair,  in  the  erect  posture  of  a  man 
who  scorns  **  inglorious  ease."  Harley,  as  usual, 
thrown  at  length  on  the  sofa,  his  long  hair  in  care- 
less curls,  his  neckcloth  loose,  his  habiliments 
flowing — simplex  munditiiSy  indeed — his  grace  all 
his  own  ;  seemingly  negligent,  never  slovenly  ;  at 
ease  everywhere  and  with  every  one,  even  with 
Mr.  Audley  Egerton,  who  chilled  or  awed  the  ease 
out  of  most  people. 

**  Nay,  my  dear  Audley,  forgive  me.  But  your 
eminent  men  are  all  men  of  one  idea,  and  that  not  a 
diverting  one — politics  !  politics  !  poliiics !  The 
storm  in  the  saucer.*' 

"  But  what  is  your  life,  Harley  ? — the  saucer 
without  the  storm  T* 

**  Po  you  know,  that 's  very  well  said,  Audley  ; 
I  did  not  think  you  had  so  much  liveliness  of 
repartee.  Life — life !  it  is  insipid,  it  is  shallow. 
No  launching  Argosies  in  the  saucer.  Audley,  I 
have  the  oddest  fancy — " 

"TW  of  course,"  said  Audley  dryly;  "you 
never  have  any  other.     What  is  the  new  one  ?" 

Harley^  (with  great  gravity.) — **  Do  you  believe 
in  Mesmerism?" 

Audley. — **  Certainly  not." 

Harley. — "  If  it  were  in  the  power  of  an  animal 
snagnetizer  to  get  me  out  of  my.  own  skin  into 
somebody  else's  !  That  ^s  my  fancy  !  I  am  so 
tired  of  myself — so  tired  !  I  have  run  through  all 
my  ideas — know  every  one  of  them  by  heart ;  when 
some  pretentious  impostor  of  an  idea  perks  itself 
up  and  says,  *  Look  at  me,  I  *m  a  new  acquaint- 
ance'— I  just  give  it  a  nod,  and  say,  *  Not  at  all, 
you  have  only  got  a  new  coat  on  ;  you  are  the 
same  old  wretch  that  has  bured  me  these  last 
twenty  years ;  get  away.'  But  if  one  could  be  in 
E  new  skin  !  if  I  could  be  for  half-an-hour  your  tall 

rrter,  or  one  of  your  eminent  matter-of-fact  men, 
should  then  really  travel  into  a  new  world.* 
Every  man's  brain  must  be  a  world  in  itself,  eh? 
If  I  could  but  make  a  parochial  settlement  even  in 
yours,  Audley — run  over  all  your  thoughts  and 
sensations.  Upon  my  life,  I  '11  go  and  talk  to  that 
French  mesmerizer  about  it." 

Audley\  (who  does  not  seem  to  like  the  notion  of 
having  his  thoughts  and  sensations  rummaged,  even 
by  his  friend,  and  even  in  fancy.) — **  Pooh,  pooh, 
pooh!     Do  talk  like  a  man  of  sense." 

Harley. — **  Man  of  sense  !  Where  shall  I  find 
a  model  ?  I  don't  know  a  man  of  sense  ! — never 
met  such  a  creature.  Don't  believe  it  ever 
eiisted.  At  one  time  I  thought  Socrates  must 
have  been  a  man  of  sense ; — a  delusion  ;  he  would 
stand  gazing  into  the  air,  and  talking;  to  his  Genius 
from  sunrise  to  sunset.  Is  that  like  a  man  of 
sense  ?  Poor  Audley,  how  puzzled  he  looks ! 
Well,  I  '11  try  &nd  talk  sense  to  oblige  you.  And 
first,  (here  Harley  raised  himself  on  his  elbow) — 
first,  is  it  true,  as  I  have  heard  vaguely,  that  you 

*  If,  at  the  date  in  which  Lord  L'Estrange  held 
this  conversation  with  Mr.  Egerton.  Alfred  de  Musset 
had  written  his  comedies,  we  should  suspect  that  his 
lordship  had  plagiarized  from  oue  of  them  the  whim- 
■ical  idea  that  he  here  vents  upon  Audley.  In  repeat- 
ing it,  the  author  at  least  cannot  escape  from  the 
eharge  of  obligation  to  a  writer  whose  humor,  at 
least,  is  sufficiently  opulent  to  justify  the  loan. 


are  paying  court  to  the  sister  of  that  infamous 
Italian  traitor?" 

'*  Madame  di  Negra?  No;  I  am  not  paying 
court  to  her,"  answered  Audley  with  a  cold  smile. 
'*  But  she  is  very  handsome  ;  she  is  very  clever ; 
she  is  useful  to  me — I  need  not  say  how  or  why  ; 
that  belongs  to  my  miiier  as  politician.  But,  I 
think,  if  you  will  take  my  advice,  or  get  your  friend 
to  take  it,  I  could  obtain  from  her  brother,  through 
my  influence  with  her,  some  liberal  concessions  to 
your  exile.  She  is  very  anxious  to  know  where 
he  is." 

"  You  hkve  not  told  her  ?" 

**  No ;  I  promised  yon  I  would  keep  that 
secret." 

**  Be  sure  you  do ;  it  is  only  for  some  mischief, 
some  snare,  that  she  could  desire  such  information. 
Concessions !  pooh  !  This  is  no  question  of  con- 
cessions, but  of  rights." 

'*  I  think  you  should  leave  your  friend  to  judge 
of  that." 

"  Well,  I  will  write  to  him.  Meanwhile, 
beware  of  this  woman.  I  have  heard  much  of  her 
abroad,  and  she  has  the  character  of  her  brother  for 
duplicity  and — " 

**  Beauty,"  interrupted  Audley,  turning  the  con- 
versation with  practised  adroitness.  '*  I  am  told 
that  the  count  is  one  of  the  handsomest  men  in 
Europe,  much  handsomer  than  his  sister  still, 
though  nearly  twice  her  age.  Tut — tut — Harley  ! 
fear  not  for  me.  I  am  proof  against  all  feminine 
attractions.     This  heart  is  dead." 

**  Nay,  nay  ;  it  is  not  for  you  to  speak  thus— 
leave*  that  to  me.  But  even  /  will  not  say  it. 
The  heart  never  dies.  And  you  ;  what  have  you 
lost? — a  wife;  true;  an  excellent  noble-hearted 
woman.  But  was  it  love  that  you  felt  for  her? 
Enviable  man,  have  you  ever  loved  ?" 

**  Perhaps  not,  Harley,"  said  Audley,  with  a 
sombre  aspect,  and  in  dejected  accents ;  **  very  few 
men  ever  have  loved,  at  least  as  you  mean  by  the 
word.  But  there  are  other  passions  than  love  that 
kill  the  heart,  and  reduce  us  to  mechanism." 

While  Egerton  spokej  Harley  turned  aside,  and 
his  breast  heaved.  There  was  a  short  silence; 
Audley  was  the  first  to  break  it. 

**  Speaking  of  my  lost  wife,  I  am  sorry  that  you 
do  not  approve  what  I  have  done  for  her  young 
kinsman,  Randal  Leslie." 

Harley,  (recovering  himself  with  an  effort.) 
— *^  Is  it  true  kindness  to  bid  him  exchange  manly 
independence  for  the  protection  of  an  official  pat- 
ron?" 

Audley. — '*I  did  not  bid  him.  I  gave  him  his 
choice.  At  his  age  I  should  have  chosen  as  he  has 
done." 

Harley. — ^** I  trust  not;  I  think  better  of  you. 
But  answer  me  one  question  frankly,  and  then  1 
will  ask  another.  Do  you  mean  to  make  this  young 
man  your  heir?" 

Audley,  (with  a  slight  embarrassment.) — "Heir, 
pooh !  I  am  young  still.  I  may  live  as  long  as 
he — time  enough  to  think  of  that." 

Harley. — "Then  now  to  my  second  question. 
Have  you  told  this  youth  plainly  that  he  may  look 
to  you  for  influence,  but  not  for  wealth?" 

Audley,  (firmly.) — "  I  think  I  have  ;  hut  I  shall 
repeat  it  more  emphatically." 

Harley, — "  Then  I  am  satisfied  as  to  your  con- 
duct, but  not  as  to  his.  For  he  has  too  acute  an 
intellect  not  to  know  what  it  is  to  forfeit  indepen- 
dence ;  and,  depend  on  it,  he  has  made  his  calcula- 
tions, and  would  throw  you  into  the  bargain  in  any 
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bdanca  that  he  ooald  strike  iif  his  favor.  You  go 
by  your  experience  in  judging  men ;  I  by  my  in- 
stincts. Nature  warns  us  as  it  does  the  inferior 
animals— only  we  are  too  conceited,  we  bipeds,  to 
heed  her.  My  instincts  of  soldier  and  gentleman 
recoil  from  that  old  young  man.  He  has  the  soul 
of  the  Jesuit.  I  see  it  in  his  eye — I  hear  it  in  the 
tread  of  his  foot ;  voUo  sdoho,  he  has  not ;  t  pensieri 
Ureili  he  has.  Hist !  I  hear  now  his  step  in  the 
hall.  I  should  kaow  it  from  a  thousand.  That 's 
bis  very  touch  on  the  handle  of  the  door." 

Randal  Leslie  entered.  Harley — who,  despite 
bis  disregard  for  forms,  and  his  dislike  to  Randal, 
was  too  high-bred  not  to  be  polite  to  his  junior  in 
age  or  inferior  in  rank — ^rose  and  bowed.  But  his 
bright  piercing  eyes  did  not  soAen  as  they  caught 
and  bore  down  the  deeper  and  more  latent  fire  in 
Randal's.  Harley  then  did  not  resume  his  seat, 
but  moved  to  the  mantel-piece,  and  leant  against 
it. 

Randal. — **I  have  fulfilled  your  commissions,  Mr. 
Egerton.  I  went  first  to  Maida  Hill,  and  saw  Mr. 
Burley.  I  gave  him  the  cheque,  but  he  said  *  it  was 
too  much,  and  he  should  return  half  to  the  banker;' 
be  will  write  the  article  as  you  suggested.  I 
then"— 

Audley, — *' Enough,  Randal!  we  will  not  fatigue 
Lord  L'Estrange  with  these  little  details  of  a  life 
that  displeases  him — the  life  political." 

Harley, — **  But  these  details  do  not  displease 
me;  they  recpncile  me  to  my  own  life.  Go  on, 
pray,  Mr.  Leslie." 

Randal  had  too  much  tact  to  need  the  cautioning 
glance  of  Mr.  Egerton.  He  did  not  continue,  but 
said,  with  a  soft  voice,  **  Do  you  think.  Lord 
L*E9tTange,  that  the  contemplation  of  the  mode 
of  life  pursued  by  others  can  reconcile  a  man  to  his 
own,  if  he  had  before  thought  it  needed  a  recon- 
ciler?" 

Harley  looked  pleased,  for  the  qiiestion  was  ironi- 
cal ;  and,  if  there  was  a  thing  in  the  world  he  ab- 
horred, it  was  flattery. 
'  "  Recollect  your  Lucretius,  Mr.  Leslie,  the 
Suave  mare^  &c.,  *  pleasant  from  the  cliff  to  see 
the  mariners  tossed  on  the  ocean.'  Faith,  I  think 
that  sight  reconciles  one  to  the  clifir— though,  be- 
fore one  might  have  been  teased  by  the  splash  from 
the  spray,  and  deafened  by  the  scream  of  the  sea- 
gulls. Dut  I  leave  you,  Audley.  Strange  that  I 
have  heard  no  more  of  my  soldier.  Remember  I 
have  your  promise  when  I  come  to  claim  it.  Good- 
by,  Mr.  Leslie,  I  hope  that  Mr.  Burley's  article 
will  be  worth  the^heque." 

Lord  L'Estrange  mounted  his  horse,  which  was 
still  at  the  door,  and  rude  through  the  Park.  But 
be  was  no  longer  now  unknown  by  sight.  Bows 
and  nods  saluted  him  on  every  side. 

**  Alas!  1  am  found  out  then,"  said  he  to  him- 
self. **  That  terrible  Duchess  of  Knaresborough, 
too— I  must  fly  my  country."  He  pushed  his  horse 
into  a  canter,  and  was  soon  out  of  the  Park.  As 
he  dismounted  at  his  father's  sequestered  house,  you 
would  have  hardly  supposed  him  the  same  whimsi- 
cal, fantastic,  but  deep  and  subtle  humorist  that  de- 
lighted in  perplexing  the  material  Audley.  For 
bis  expressive  face  was  unutterably  serious.  But 
the  moment  he  came  into  the  presence  of  his  parents, 
the  countenance  was  again  lighted  and  dieerful. 
It  brightened  the  whole  room  like  sunshine. 

CHAPTKR  XI. 

"  Mr.  Leslie,"  said  Egerton,  when  Harley  had 
kft  Uie  library,  "  you  did  not  act  with  your  usual 


discretion  in  touching  upon  matters  connected  with 
politics  in  the  presence  of  a  third  party." 

"  I  feel  that  already,  sir ;  my  excuse  is,  that  I 
held  Lord  L'Estrange  to  be  your  most  intimate 
friend." 

**  A  public  man,  Mr.  Leslie,  would  ill  serve  his 
country  if  he  were  not  especially  reserved  towards 
his  private  friends — when  tliey  do  not  belong  to  bis 
party." 

'*  But,  pardon  me  my  ignorance.  Lord  Lans- 
mere  is  so  well  known  to  be  one  of  your  supporters, 
that  I  fancied  his  son  must  share  his  sentiments, 
and  be  in  your  confidence." 

Egerton 's  brows  slightly  contracted,  and  gave  a 
stern  expression  to  a  countenance  always  firm  and 
decided.     He,  however,  answered  in  a  mild  tone. 

'*  At  the  entrance  into  political  life,  Mr.  Leslie, 
there  is  nothing  in  which  a  young  man  of  your 
talents  should  be  more  on  his  guard  than  thinking 
for  himself;  he  will  nearly  always  think  wrong. 
And  I  believe  that  is  one  reason  why  young  men 
of  talent  disappoint  their  friends,  and — remain  so 
long  out  of  office." 

A  haughty  flush  passed  over  Randal's  brow,  and 
faded  away  quickly ;  he  bowed  in  silence. 

Egerton  resumed,  as  if  in  explanation,  and  even 
in  kindly  apology — 

''Look  at  Lord  L'Estrange  himself  What 
young  man  could  come  into  life  with  brighter  aus- 
pices? Rank,  wealth,  high  animal  spirits,  (a  great 
advantage  those  same  spirits,  Mr.  Leslie,)  courage, 
self-possession,  scholarship  as  brillant  perhaps  as 
your  own ;  and  now  see  how  his  life  is  wasted ! 
Why  ?  He  always  thought  fit  to  think  for  himself. 
He  could  never  be  broken  in  to  harness,  and  never 
will  be.  The  state  coach,  Mr.  Leslie,  requires 
that  all  the  horses  should  pull  together." 

''  With  submission,  sir,"  answered  Randal,  "  I 
should  think  that  there  were  other  reasons  why 
Lord  L'Estrange,  whatever  be  his  talents — and  of 
these  you  must  be  indeed  an  adequate  judge — would 
never  do  anything  in  public  life." 

''  Ay,  and  what?"  said  Egerton,  quickly. 

'*  First,"  said  Randal,  shrewdly,  *'  private  life 
has  done  too  much  for  him.  What  could  public 
life  give  to  one  who  needs  nothing?  Born  at  the 
top  of  the  social  ladder,  why  should  he  put  him- 
self voluntarily  at  the  last  step,  for  the  sake  of 
climbing  up  again?  And,  secondly,  Lord  L'Estrange 
seems  to  me  a  man  in  whose  organization  sentiment 
usurps  too  large  a  share  for  practical  existence." 

*'  You  have  a  keen  eye,"  said  Audley,  with  some 
admiration ;  **  keen  for  one  so  young. — Poor  Har- 
ley!" 

Mr.  Egerton 's  last  words  were  said  to  himself. 
He  resumed  quickly — 

''  There  is  something  on  my  mind,  my  younff 
friend.  Let  us  be  frank  with  each  other.  I  placed 
before  you  fairly  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  the  choico  I  gave  you.  To  take  your  degree 
with  such  honors  as  no  doubt  you  would  have  won, 
to  obtain  your  fellowship,  to  go  to  the  bar,  with 
those  credentials  in  favor  of  your  talents ; — this  was 
one  career.  To  come  at  once  into  public  life,  to 
profit  by  my  experience,  avail  yourself  of  my  in- 
terest, to  take  the  chances  of  rise  or  fkll  with  a 
party :  this  was  another.  You  chose  the  last. 
But,  in  so  doing,  there  was  a  consideration  which 
might  weigh  with  you ;  and  on  which,  in  stating 
your  reasons  for  your  option,  you  were  silent." 

"  What  is  that,  sir  ?'^ 

"  You  might  have  counted  on  my  fortune  should 
the  chances  of  party  &il  you ;  speak — and  with- 
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ont  shame— if  bo  ;  it  woald  be  nataial  in  a  yoong 
man  who  comes  from  the  elder  branch  of  the  hoase 
whose  heiress  was  my  wife." 

"  You  wound  me,  Mr.  Egerton,"  said  Randal, 
taming  away. 

Mr.  Egerton's  cold  glance  followed  Randal's 
movement :  the  face  was  hid  from  his  glance— it 
rested  on  the  figure,  which  is  as  often  as  self- 
betraying  as  the  countenance  itself.  Randal  baffled 
Mr.  Egerton's  penetration — ^the  young  man's  emo- 
tion might  be  honest  pride,  and  pained  and  gener- 
ous feeling ;  or  it  might  be  something  else.  Egerton 
continued  slowly — 

"  Once  for  all  then,  distinctly  and  emphatically, 
I  say — never  count  upon  that ;  count  upon  all  else 
that  I  can  do  for  you,  and  forgive  me  when  I  ad- 
vise harshly  or  censure  coldly;  ascribe  this  to 
my  interest  in  your  career.  Moreover,  before  de- 
cision becomes  irrevocable,  I  wish  you  to  know 
practically  all  that  is  disaj^reeable  or  even  humil- 
iating in  the  first  subordinate  steps  of  him  who, 
without  wealth  or  station,  would  rise  in  public  life. 
I  will  not  consider  your  choice  settled  till  the  end 
of  a  year,  at  least ;  your  name  will  be  kept  on  the 
college  books  till  then;  if,  on  experience,  you 
should  prefer  to  return  to  Oxfoid,  and  pursue  the 
slower  but  surer  path  to  independence  and  distinc- 
tion, you  can.  And  now  give  me  your  hand,  Mr. 
Leslie,  in  sign  that  you  forgive  my  bluntneas ; — it 
is  time  to  dress." 

Randal,  with  his  face  still  averted,  extended  his 
hand.  Mr.  Egerton  held  it  a  moment,  then  drop- 
ping it,  left  the  room.  Randal  turned  as  the  door 
closed.  And  there  was  in  his  dark  face  a  power 
of  sinister  passion,  that  justified  all  Harley's  warn- 
ings. His  lips  moved,  but  not  audibly;  then,  as 
if  struck  by  a  sadden  thought,  he  followed  Mr. 
Egerton  into  the  hall. 

"  Sir,"  said  he,  **  I  forgot  to  say,  that,  on  return- 
ing from  Maida  Hill,  I  took  shelter  from  the  rain 
under  a  covered  passage,  and  there  I  met  unex- 
pectedly with  your  nephew,  Frank  Hazeldean." 

'*Ah!"  said  Egerton,  indifferently,  '*a  fine 
young  man ;  in  the  Guards.  It  is  a  pity  that  my 
brother  has  such  antiquated  political  notions;  he 
should  put  his  son  into  Parliament,  and  under  my 
guidance;  I  could  push  him.  Well,  and  what 
said  Frank?" 

*'  He  invited  me  to  call  on  him.  I  remember 
that  you  once  rather  cautioned  me  against  too  inti- 
mate an  acquaintance  with  those  who  have  not  got 
their  fortune  to  make." 

"Because  they  are  idle,  and  idleness  is  con- 
tagious. Right — better  not  be  intimate  with  a 
young  guardsman." 

*'  Then  you  would  not  have  me  call  on  him,  sir? 
We  were  rather  friends  at  Eton  ;  and  if  I  wholly 
reject  his  overtures,  might  he  not  think  that  you — " 

**I!"  interrupted  Egerton.  "Ah,  tnie;  my 
brother  might  think  I  bore  him  a  grudge ;  absurd. 
Call  then,  and  ask  the  young  man  here.  Yet  still, 
I  do  not  advise  intimacy." 

Egerton  turned  into  his  dressing-room.  "  Sir," 
said  his  valet,  "  Mr.  Levy  is  here — ^he  says,  by 
appointment ;  and  Mr.  Grinders  is  also  just  come 
from  the  country." 

"  Tell  Mr.  Grinders  to  come  in  first,"  said  Eger^ 
ton,  seating  himself.  "  You  need  not  wait ;  I  can 
dress  without  you.  Tell  Mr.  Levy  I  will  see  him 
in  five  minutes." 

Mr.  Grinders  was  steward  to  Audley  Egerton. 

Mr.  Levy  was  a  handsome  man,  who  wore  a 
camellia  in  his  buttonhole— ^rove  in  his  cabrioleti  a 


high-stepping  horse'  that  had  cost  £ftOO ;  was  well 
known  to  young  men  of  fashion,  and  considered  by 
their  &thers  a  very  dangerous  acquaintance. 

CHAPTER  xii. 

As  the  company  assembled  in  the  drawing-rooms, 
Mr.  Egerton  introduced  Randal  Leslie  to  his  emi- 
nent friends  in  a  way  that  greatly  contrasted  the 
distant  and  admonitory  manner  which  he  had  ex- 
hibited to  him  in  private.  The  presentation  was 
made  with  that  cordiality,  and  that  gracious  re- 
spect, which  those  who  are  in  station  command  for 
those  who  have  their  station  yet  to  win. 

"  My  dear  lord,  let  me  introduce  to  you  a  kins- 
man of  my  late  wife's  (in  a  whisper) — ^the  heir  to 
the  elder  branch  of  her  family.  Stanmore,  this  is 
Mr.  Leslie  of  whom  I  spoke  to  you.  You,  who 
were  so  distinguished  at  Oxford,  will  not  like  him 
the  worse  for  the  prizes  he  gained  there.  Duke, 
let  me  present  to  you  Mr.  L^lie.  The  duchess  is 
angry  with  me  for  deserting  her  balls ;  I  shall  hope 
to  make  my  peace  by  providing  myself  with  a 
younger  and  livelier  substitute.  Ah,  Mr.  Howard, 
here  is  a  young  gentleman  just  fresh  from  Oxford, 
who  will  tell  us  all  about  the  new  sect  springing 
up  there.  He  has  not  wasted  his  time  on  billiards 
and  horses." 

Leslie  was  received  with  all  that  charming  cour- 
tesy which  is  the  To  Kalon  of  an  aristocracy. 

After  dinner  conversation  settled  on  politics. 
Randal  listened  with  attention,  and  in  silence,  till 
Egerton  drew  him  gently  out ;  just  enough,  and  no 
more — ^just  enough  to  make  his  intelligence  evi- 
dent, without  subjecting  him  to  the  charge  of  laying 
down  the  law.  Eererton  knew  how  to  draw  out 
young  men — a  difficult  art.  It  was  one  reason 
why  he  was  so  peculiarly  popular  with  the  more 
rising  members  of  his  party. 

The  party  broke  up  early. 

"  We  are  in  time  for  Almack's,"  said  Egerton, 
glancing  at  the  clock,  "  and  I  have  a  voucher  for 
you;  come." 

Randal  followed  his  patron  into  the  carriage.  By 
the  way,  Egerton  thus  addressed  him — 

"  I  shall  introduce  you  to  the  principal  leaders  of 
society ;  know  them  and  study  them  ;  I  do  not  advise 
you  to  attempt  to  do  more — that  is,  to  attempt  to  be- 
come the  fashion.  It  is  a  very  expensive  ambition ; 
some  men  it  helps,  most  men  it  ruins.  On  the  whole, 
you  have  better  cards  in  your  hands.  Dance  or 
not  as  it  pleases  you — don't  flirt.  If  you  flirt, 
people  will  inquire  into  your  fortune — an  inquiry, 
that  will  do  you  little  good  ;  and  flirting  entangles 
a  youno^  man  into  marrying.  That  would  never 
do.    Here  we  are." 

In  two  minutes  more  they  were  in  the  great  ball 
room,  and  Randal's  eyes  were  dazzled  with  the 
lights,  the  diamonds,  the  blaze  of  beauty.  Audley 
presented  him  in  quick  succession  to  some  dozen 
ladies,  and  then  disappeared  amidst  the  crowd. 
Randal  was  not  at  a  loss :  he  was  without  shyness ; 
or  if  he  had  that  disabling  infirmity,  he  concealed 
it.  He  answered  the  languid  questions  put  to 
him,  with  a  certain  spirit  that  kept  up  talk,  and 
left  a  favorable  impression  of  his  agreeable  quali- 
ties. But  the  lady  with  whom  he  got  on  the  best, 
was  one  who  had  no  daughters  out — a  handsome 
and  witty  woman  of  the  world — Lady  Frederick 
Coniers. 

"It  is  your  first  ball  at  Almack's,  then,  Mr. 
Leslie?" 

"  My  first." 

"  And  you  have  not  Becured  a  partner?    Shall  I 
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find  yoa  one  t  What  do  you  think  of  that  pretty 
girl  in  pink?" 

"  I  see  her — ^but  I  cannot  think  of  her." 

"  You  are  rather,  perhaps,  like  a  diplomatist  in 
a  new  court,  and  your  first  object  is  to  know  who 
is  who." 

"  I  confess  that  on  beginning  to  study  the  history 
of  my  own  day,  I  should  like  to  distinguish  the 
portraits  that  illustrate  the  memoir." 

"  Give  me  your  arm,  then,  and  we  will  come 
into  the  next  room.  We  shall  see  the  different 
notabilUts  enter,  one  by  one,  and  observe  without 
being  observed.  This  is  the  least  I  can  do  for  a 
friend  of  Mr.  EgertonV" 

"  Mr.  Egerton,  then,"  said  Randal — (as  they 
threaded  their  way  through  the  space  without  the 
rope  that  protected  the  dancers) — **  Mr.  Egerton 
has  had  the  good  fortune  to  win  vour  esteem,  even 
for  his  friends,  however  obscurer' 

'*  Why,  to  say  truth,  I  think  no  one  whom  Mr. 
Egerton  calls  his  friend  need  long  remain  obscure, 
if  he  has  the  ambition  to  be  otherwise.  For  Mr. 
Egerton  holds  it  a  maxim  never  to  forget  a  friend 
nor  a  service." 

*'  Ah,  indeed !"  said  Randal,  surprised. 

**  And,  therefore,"  continued  Lady  Frederick, 
'*  as  he  passes  through  life,  friends  gather  round 
him.  He  will  rise  even  higher  yet.  Gratitude, 
Mr.  Leslie,  is  a  very  good  policy." 

**  Hem,"  muttered  Mr.  Leslie. 

They  had  now  gained  tlie  room  where  tea  and 
bread  and  butter  were  the  homely  refreshments  to 
the  habituh  of  what  at  that  day  was  the  most  ex- 
clusive assembly  in  London .  They  ensconced  them- 
selves in  a  comer  by  a  window,  Lady  Frederick 
performed  her  task  of  cicerone  with  lively  ease, 
accompanying  each  notice  of  the  various  persons 
who  passed  panoramically  before  them  with  sketch 
and  anecdote,  sometimes  good-natured,  generally 
satirical,  always  graphic  and  amusing. 

By-and-by  Frank  Hazeldean,  having  on  his  arm 
a  young  lady  of  haughty  air  and  with  high  though 
delicate  features,  came  to  the  tea-table. 

'*  The  last  new  Guardsman,"  said  Lady  Freder- 
ick; *'Tery  handsome,  and  not  yet  quite  spoiled. 
But  he  has  got  into  a  dangerous  set." 

Randal. — "  The  young  lady  with  him  is  hand- 
some enough  to  be  dangerous." 

Lady  Frederick,  (laughing). — "No  danger  for 
him  there — as  yet  at  least.  Lady  Mary  (the  Duke 
of  Knaresborough's  daughter)  is  only  in  her  sec- 
ond year.  The  first  year,  nothing  under  an  earl ; 
the  second,  nothing  under  a  baron.  It  will  be  full 
four  years  before  she  comes  down  to  a  commoner. 
Mr.  Hazeldean^s  danger  is  of  another  kind.  He 
lives  much  with  men  who  are  not  exactly  mauvais 
tony  but  certainly  not  of  the  best  taste.  Yet  he  is 
very  young;  he  may  extricate  himself — leaving 
half  his  fortune  behind  him.  What,  he  nods  to 
you !     You  know  him  V* 

**  Very  well ;  he  is  nephew  to  Mr.  Egerton." 

"  Indeed  !  I  did  not  know  that.  Hazeldean  is 
a  new  name  in  London.  I  heard  bis  father  was  a 
plain  country  gentleman,  of  good  fortune,  but  not 
that  he  was  related  to  Mr.  Egerton." 

"Half-brother." 

"  Will  Mr.  Egerton  pay  the  young  gentleman's 
debts?     He  has  no  sons  himself." 

Randal. — ^**  Mr.  Egerton's  fortune  comes  from 
his  wife,  from  my  family — from  a  Leslie,  not  from 
a  Hazeldean." 

Lady  Frederick  turned  sharply,  looked  at  Ran- 
dal's countenance  with  more  attention  than  she  had 


yet  vouchsafed  to  it,  and  tried  to  talk  of  the  Leslies. 
Randal  was  very  short  there. 

An  hour  afterwards,  Randal,  who  had  not  danced . 
was  still  in  the  refreshment  room,  but  Lady  Fred' 
erick  had  long  quitted  him.  He  was  talking  with 
some  old  Etonians  who  had  recognized  him,  when 
there  entered  a  lady  of  very  remarkable  appearance, 
and  a  murmur  passed  through  the  room  as  she  ap- 
peared. 

She  might  be  three  or  four  and  twenty.  She 
was  dressed  in  black  velvet,  which  contrasted  with 
the  alabaster  whiteness  of  her  throat  and  the  clear 
paleness  of  her  complexion,  while  it  set  ofif  the 
diamonds  with  which  she  was  profusely  covered. 
Her  hair  was  of  the  deepest  jet,  and  worn  simply 
braided.  Her  eyes,  too,  were  dark  and  brilliant, 
her  features  regular  and  striking ;  but  their  expres- 
sion, when  in  repose,  was  not  prepossessing  to  such 
as  love  modesty  and  softness  in  the  looks  of  woman. 
But  when  she  spoke  and  smiled,  there  was  so  much 
spirit  and  vivacity  in  the  countenance,  so  much  fas- 
cination in  the  smile,  that  all  which  might  before 
have  marred  the  effect  of  her  beauty,  strangely  and 
suddenly  disappeared. 

"Who  is  that  very  handsqme  woman?"  asked 
Randal. 

"  An  Italian — a  Marchesa  something,"  said  one 
of  the  Etonians.  • 

"  Di  Negra,"  suggested  another,  who  had  been 
abroad  ;  "  she  is  a  widow  ;  her  husband  was  of  the 
great  Genoese  family  of  Negra — a  younger  branch 
of  it." 

Several  men  now  gathered  thickly  around  the 
fair  Italian.  A  few  ladies  of  the  highest  rank 
spoke  to  her,  but  with  a  more  distant  courtesy  than 
ladies  of  high  rank  usually  show  to  foreigners  of 
such  quality  as  Madame  di  Negra.  Ladies  of  a  rank 
less  elevated  seemed  rather  shy  of  her ; — that  might 
be  from  jealousy.  As  Randal  gazed  at  the  Marchesa 
with  more  admiration  than  any  woman,  perhaps, 
had  before  excited  in  him,  he  heard  a  voice  near 
him  say — 

"Oh,  Madam  di  Negra  is  resolved  to  settle 
amongst  us,  and  marry  an  Englishman." 

"  If  she  can  find  one  sufficiently  courageous," 
returned  a  female  voice. 

"  Well,  she  is  trying  hard  for  Egerton,  and  he 
has  courage  enough  for  anything." 

The  female  voice  replied  with  a  laugh,  "  Mr. 
Egerton  knows  the  world  too  well,  and  has  resisted 
too  many  temptations,  to  be" — 

"  Hush ! — there  he  is." 

Egerton  came  into  the  room  with  his  usual  firm 
step  and  erect  mien.  Randal  observed  that  a  quick 
glance  was  exchanged  between  him  and  the  Mar- 
chesa ;  but  the  minister  passed  her  by  with  a  bow. 

Still  Randal  watched,  and,  ten  minutes  after- 
wards, Egerton  and  the  Marchesa  were  seated  apart 
in  the  very  same  ccmvenient  nook  that  Randal  and 
Lady  Frederick  had  occupied  an  hour  or  so  before. 

"  Is  this  the  reason  why  Mr.  Egerton  so  insult- 
ingly warns  me  against  counting  on  his  fortune?" 
muttered  Randal.   "  Does  he  mean  to  marry  again  ?" 

Unjust  suspicion ! — for,  at  that  moment,  these 
were  the  words  that  Audley  Egerton  was  dropping 
forth  from  his  lips  of  bronze — 

"  Nay,  dear  madam,  do  not  ascribe  to  my  frank 
admiration  more  gallantry  than  it  merits.  Your 
conversation  charms  me,  your  beauty  delights  me ; 
your  society  is  as  a  holiday  that  I  look  forward  to 
in  the  fatigues  of  my  life.  But  I  have  done  jwith 
love,  and  I  shall  never  marry  again." 

"  You  almost  pique  me  into  trying  to  win,  in 
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order  to  reject  you,"  said  thesltalian,  with  a  flash 
from  her  bright  eyes. 

**  I  defy  even  you,"  answered  Audley,  with  his 
cold  hard  smile.  *^  But  to  return  to  the  point : 
Tou  have  more  influence  at  least  over  this  subtle 
ambassador ;  and  the  secret  we  speak  of  I  rely  on 
you  to  obtain  me.  Ah,  madam,  let  us  rest  friends. 
You  see  I  have  conquered  the  unjust  prejudices 
against  you ;  you  are  received  ^ndfeUe  everywhere, 
as  becomes  your  birth  and  your  attractions.  Rely 
on  me  ever,  as  I  on  you.  But  I  shall  excite  too 
much  envy  if  I  stay  here  longer,  and  am  vain  enough 
to  think  that  I  may  injure  you  if  I  provoke  the 

fossip  of  the  ill-natured.  As  the  avowed  friend, 
can  serve  you — as  the  supposed  lover.  No" — 
Audley  rose  as  he  said  this,  and,  standing  by  the 
chair,  added  carelessly,  **  Apropos,  the  sum  you  do 
me  the  honor  to  borrow  will  be  paid  to  your  bank- 
ers to-morrow." 

**  A  thousand  thanks ! — my  brother  will  hasten 
to  repay  you." 

Audley  bowed.  **  Your  brother,  I  hope,  will 
repay  me  in  person,  not  before.  When  does  he 
come?" 

'*  Oh,  he  has  again  postponed  his  visit  to  Lon- 
don ;  he  is  so  much  needed  in  Vienna.  But  while 
we  are  talking  of  him,  allow  me  to  ask  if  your 


friend.  Lord  L'Estrange,  is  indeed  still  so  bitter 
against  that  poor  brother  of  mine?" 

''  Still  the  same." 

"  It  is  shameful,"  cried  the  Italian  with  warmth  ; 
**  what  has  my  brother  ever  done  to  him,  that  he 
should  actually  intrigue  against  the  count  in  his 
own  court?" 

*'  Intrigue !  I  think  you  wrong  Lord  L^Estrange ; 
he  but  represented  what  he  believed  to  be  the  truth, 
in  defence  of  a  ruined  exile." 

'*  And  you  will  not  tell  me  where  that  exile  is, 
or  if  his  daughter  still  lives?" 

*'  My  dear  Marchesa,  I  have  called  you  friend, 
therefore  I  will  not  aid  L'Estrange  to  injure  you  or 
yours.  But  I  call  L'Estrange  a  friend  also ;  and 
I  cannot  violate  the  trust  that" — Audley  stopped 
short,  and  bit  his  lip.  **  You  understand  me,"  he 
resumed,  with  a  more  genial  smile  than  usual ;  and 
he  took  his  leave. 

The  Italian's  brows  met  as  her  eye  followed 
him ;  then,  as  she  too  rose,  that  eye  encountered 
Randalls.  Each  surveyed  the  other— «ach  felt  a 
certain  strange  fascination — a  sympathy — not  of 
affection,  but  of  intellect. 

**  That  young  man  has  the  eye  of  an  Italian,"  said 
the  Marchesa  to  herself;  and,  as  she  passed  by  him 
into  the  ball-room,  she  turned  and  smiled. 


From  the  Athenaeum. 
THE   FIRST   SORROW. 

■UOaXaTED  BT  A  STATUS,  BT  PATBICK  MAO  DOWKLL, 
Baa.,  B.  A.,  IN  THB  EXHIBITION  OF  THE  XNOUBTBY 
or    ALL   NATIONS. 

BT  ALABIO  A.  WATT8. 

'T  IS  her  first  sorrow  ;  but  to  her  as  deep 
As  the  great  grie&  maturer  hearts  that  wring. 

When  some  strong  wrench,  undreamed  of,  bids  us  weep 
O'er  the  lost  hope  to  which  we  loved  to  cling  ! 

The  bird  is  dead  ; — the  nursling  of  her  hand. 
That  from  her  cup  the  honeyed  dew  would  8ip~ 

That  on  her  finger  used  to  take  his  stand. 
And  pick  the  mimio  cherry  on  her  lip. 

The  willing  captive  that  her  eye  could  chain. 
Her  voice  arrest,  howe'er  inclined  to  roam, 

The  household  god  (worshipped,  alas  !  in  vain,) 
Whose  radiant  wings  flashed  sunshine  through  her 
home—  • 

Pressed  to  her  bosom,  now  can  feel  no  more 
The  genial  warmth  of  old  he  used  to  love  ; 

ffis  sportive  wiles  and  truant  flights  are  o*er  ; — 
When  was  the  falcon  tender  to  the  dove  ? 

'*  *T  was  but  a  bird  ;"  but  when  life's  years  are  few. 
How  slight  a  thing  may  make  our  sum  of  bliss ! 

Cold  is  the  heart  that  needs  be  taught  anew, 
Trifles  oft  form  the  joys  that  most  we  miss  ! 

The  soft,  pure  wax  of  Childhood's  ductile  breast 
Will  yield  an  impress  to  the  gentlest  touch  ; 

They  err  who  make  its  little  grieft  their  jest ; 
Slight  ills  are  sorrows  still,  if  felt  as  such. 


The  bitter  tears  that  would  not  be  repressed 
Are  dried,  like  dew-drops  on  the«.san-touched  leaf; 

The  deep,  wild  sobs  that  lately  stirred  her  breast 
At  length  have  yielded  to  a  tenderer  griet 

She  weeps  no  more— her  very  sighs  are  stilled — 
A  tranquil  sadness  breathes  from  her  sweet  fikoe  ; 

As  though  her  mind,  with  soothing  memories  filled, 
Had  nothing  left  of  sorrow — but  its  grace  ! 

The  sculptor  marked  the  change  with  earnest  eyes  ; 

He  knew  the  phase  whence  fame  might  best  be  won  ; 
And  when  her  grief  assumed  its  loveliest  guise. 

He  struck  her  chastened  beauty  into  stone  ! 

There  let  it  live,  till  Love  and  Hope  decay  ; 

The  type  of  sorrow,  unallied  to  sin  ; 
To  test  this  truth,  through  many  an  after  day — 

"  One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin  !" 


"  'T  was  but  a  bird,"  the  world's  stem  stoic  cries, 
"  And  myriad  birds  survive  as  fair  to  see ;" 

'*  'Twas  but  a  bird  to  some,**  her  heart  replies, 
**  But  playmate,  friend,  companion — all  to  me .'  " 

'  T  is  her  first  sorrow — and  she  feels  the  more 
That  sorrow's  name  she  scarce  hath  known  tiH  now  ; 

But  the  fuU  burst  of  keener  anguish  o'er, 
A  softer  shade  hath  settled  on  her  brow. 


The  Kino  and  his  Courtiers. — There  was  once  a 
king  who  invited  all  his  courtiers  to  a  sumptuous 
banquet,  without,  however,  telling  them  the  ezobt 
period  at  which  it  was  to  take  place.  The  wise  men 
amongst  them  got  their  vestal  robes  prepared,  and 
held  themselves  in  constant  readiness  to  obey  the 
summons  ;  while  many  thoughtless  ones  said  to  each 
other — "  There  are  no  signs  as  yet  in  the  palaoe  of 
preparations  being  made  fbr  the  feast  Let  us  amuse 
ourselves  as  we  please,  we  shall  have  plenty  of  time 
to  prepare."  And  they  went  away  in  diiferent  direc- 
tions. 

Suddenly  the  king's  herald  sounded  his  trumpet, 
and  proclaimed  that  the  banquet  was  ready,  and  that 
the  guests  should  hasten  to  it  without  delay.  The 
wise  courtiers  immediately  presented  themselves,  fit- 
tingly arranged,  while  the  foolish  ones  came  strag- 
gling in,  clothed  in  their  soiled  every-day  garments. 
'*  You,"  said  the  king  to  the  former,  '*  shall  sit  at 
my  table,  and  enjoy  my  feast,  but  you  who  have 
neglected  my  invitation  shall  be  cast  out  fh>m  my 
palaoe,  and  never  suffered  to  enter  it  again." 

Now  this  king  was  the  King  of  kings,  the  Lord 
whose  name  is  blessed  forever.  His  feast  was  eternal 
life ;  and  you,  0  sons  of  men,  whom  he  has  invited 
to  it,  can  interpret  for  yourselves  the  remainder  of 
the  parable. — Eliza  Cook,  from  the  Chaldee. 
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From  the  Examiner. 

Memoirs  of  EJtoard  Copleston,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of 
Uandaff,  With  Selections  from  his  Diary  and 
Correspondence,  By  William  James  Copleston, 
M.  A.    Parker  and  Son. 

This  is  a  very  sensible,  unpretending,  and  intei> 
eating  memoir.  We  have  read  it  with  sincere 
pleasure,  and  with  increased  respect  fur  the  memory 
of  the  late  Bishop  of  Llanda/f.  It  consrsts  chiefly  of 
extracts  from  Doctor  Copleston *s  diary  and  letters, 
and  of  communications  from  friends  who  had  longer 
and  closer  opportunities  of  knowing  hioi  than  fell 
to  the  lot  of  his  biographer,  who  however  connects 
and  presents  the  memorials  in  a  way  that  shows  the 
best  appreciation  of  his  uncle^s  characteristic  ex- 
oellencies  by  the  absence  of  all  desire  to  exaggerate 
or  overstate  the  admiration  due  to  them. 

Mr.  Copleston,  claiming  for  the  bisbop^s  letters 
00  striking  originality  of  thought  or  expression, 
says  with  much  truth  that  they  are  generally  models 
of  good  English  and  good  taste.  Thus,  we  should 
say,  might  also  in  a  great  measure  be  expressed  the 
general  characteristics  of  Doctor  Copleston 's  habits 
and  mind.  He  was  of  a  robust  and  manly  east  in 
bis  ways  both  of  thinking  and  acting.  We  find 
much  occasionally  to  disagree  with  him,  but  we  find 
no  shabbiness,  moral  or  otherwise,  and  no  priftence 
to  be  what  he  was  not.  His  range  of  reflection  and 
philosophy  seems  not  to  have  been  very  wide,  but 
he  saw  clearly  within  it,  and  did  not  assume  to  be 
looking  beyond  it.  He  was  himself  decidedly  an 
honest  and  independent  man,  (the  only  imputation 
ever  cast  upon  nim  in  this  respect,  in  connection 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  relief  question,  is  here 
satisfactorily  rebutted,)  and  wiih  a  keener  eye  for 
the  detection  of  imposture  in  others  than  such  men 
always  possess.  He  had  strong  affections,  he  in- 
spired warm  friendship  in  men  whose  opinions 
widely  diverged  from  his  own,  and  he  retained  to 
old  age  the  associations  of  his  youth.  But  his 
health  was  weak  and  uncertain ;  and  while  his 
fellowship  life  at  Oxford  seems  to  have  thrown  him 
into  the  inextricable  habit  of  a  bachelor's  life,  his 
kindly  domestic  temperament  sorely  unfitted  him 
for  it.  We  see  towards  the  close  bf  his  life  touch- 
ing intimations  of  the  want  he  felt  in  this  respect. 

The  outline  of  Doctor  Copleston's  career  may  be 
very  brifly  sketched.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Devon- 
shire clergyman,  distinguished  himself  at  Oxford, 
obtained  a  fellowship  at  Oriel  when  he  was  only  nine- 
teen years  old,  (in  1795,)  held  the  office  of  tutor  in 
his  college  for  thirteen  years,  materially  contributed 
to  the  success  of  Lord  Grenville  in  the  contest  for 
the  chancellorship  in  1809,  engaged  in  the  follow- 
ing year  in  a  very  bitter  controversy  with  the 
Editihurgh  Revieio  on  the  character  and  claims  of 
the  Oxford  system  of  education,  was  elected  to  the 
provostship  of  his  college  in  1814,  three  years 
afterwards  wrote  a  satire  on  the  new  mode  of 
handling  poetry  brought  into  vogue  by  the  Edin- 
burgh Revieio,  which  ranks  with  the  best  specimens 
of  that  style  of  writing  in  the  language,  published 
during  the  next  few  years  some  sensible  pamphlets 
on  economical  questions,  dabbled  now  and  then  in 
antiquarian  researches,  contributed  half-a-dosEen 
articles  to  the  Quarterly  Review,  in  1821  collected 
into  a  volume  s(»me  sermons  on  the  doctrines  of 
necessity  and  predestination,  which  form  his  most 
important  contribution  to  the  literature  of  theology, 
and  in  1827  received  from  Lord  Goderich  the 
bishopric  of  Llandafif.  Lord  Grenville  was  the  first 
to  congratulate  him  on  his  elevation,  Sir  Robert 


Peel  the  second.  His  subsequent  career  is  well 
known.  He  supported  the  Test  Act  and  the  Cath- 
olic claims,  opposed  the  Reform  Bill,  (though  he 
was  for  voting  it  into  committer  and  correcting  it 
there,)  and  exerted  himself  with  good  effect  in  his 
diocese  in  regard  to  education.  One  of  his  last 
votes  in  the  House  of  Lords  was  in  that  majority 
of  three  which  neutralized  the  bill  for  establishing 
diplomatic  relations  with  Rome,  and  he  died  in  the 
following  year.     (October,  1849.) 

There  is  something  highly  characteristic  of  him 
in  one  of  his  last  letters,  which,  with  great  regard 
and  affection  for  his  early  friend  Archbishop  Whate- 
ly,  expresses  great  impatience  of  the  way  in  which 
the  Edinburgh  Review  had  been  praising  him.  But 
all  the  personal  bitterness  of  his  first  dispute  with 
that  famous  periodical  had  long  passed  away ;  and 
as  well  in  Sydney  Smith's  suppression  of  his  share 
in  the  quarrel,  (when  he  collected  his  reviews,)  as 
in  Doctor  Copleston 's  steady  refusal,  when  asked 
to  republish  those  letters  on  Oxford  Education,  to 
perpetuate  strictures  ^Mirected  against  individu- 
als,'' we  recognize  the  true  spirit  of  literary  chiv- 
alry. Nothing  should  induce  us  to  revive  what  the 
parties  to  it  have  thus  suppressed ;  but  the  same 
feeling  does  not  hold  in  reference  to  the  pleasant 
banter  on  reviewing  (Advice  to  a  Young  Reviewer) 
which  we  dare  say  none  laughed  at  more  heartily 
than  the  reviewers  for  whose  correction  it  was 
intended,  and  which  we  are  very  grateful  to  Mr. 
Copleston  for  having  preserved  in  an  appendix-to 
the  Memoirs.  We  must  borrow  a  couple  of  pas- 
sages. 

Afler  a  series  of  grave  precepts,  set  forth  in  a 
style  quite  worthy  of  Swift,  the  author  off!ers,  in 
practical  illustration  of  his  principles,  a  specimen 
of  the  art  in  a  review  of  Milton's  V Allegro. 
Every  line  of  this  criticism  is  delicious,  ft  is 
perfect  triumph  of  easy,  effective,  good-natured 
triumphant  satire;  and  the  early  volumes  of  the 
Edinburgh  should  be  lying  near  it  when  read. 
After  a  general  chastisement  of  the  forward  and 
noisy  importunity  with  which  Mr.  Milton  had  pre- 
sented himself  to  notice,  and  an  expressed  determi- 
nation to  expose  his  tricks  and  protect  the  public, 
the  poem  is  handled  in  detail.  We  must  be  brief 
in  our  extracts,  yet  they  will  show  how  admirable, 
how  inimitable,  are  the  wit  and  sense  of  the  satire. 

But  bow  are  we  to  understand  the  stage  directions ! 

ComCf  and  trip  it  as  you  go. 

Are  the  words  used  synonymously  ?  Or  is  it  meant 
that  this  airy  gentry  shall  oome  in  at  a  minuet  step, 
and  go  off  in  a  jig  ?  The  phenomenon  of  a  tripping 
crank  is  indeed  novel,  and  would  doubtless  attraot 
numerous  spectators.  But  it  is  difficult  to  gueas  ts 
whom  among  this  jolly  company  the  poet  addresses 
himself,  fw  immediately  after  the  plural  appellative 
[you]  he  procecAis, 

And  in  thy  right  hand  lead  with  thee 
The  mouotain  nymph,  sweet  Liberty. 

No  sooner  is  this  fair  damsel  introduced,  bnt  Mr. 
M.,  with  most  unbecoming  levity,  falls  in  love  with 
her,  and  makes  a  request  of  her  companion,  whieh  is 
rather  greedy,  that  he  may  live  with  both  of  them  ; 

To  live  with  her,  and  live  with  thee. 

Even  the  gay  libertine  who  sung,  '*  How  happy  could 
I  be  with  eiUier,"  did  not  go  so  far  as  this.  But  we 
have  already  had  occasion  to  remark  on  the  laxity  of 
Mr.  M.*s  amatory  notions. 

The  poet,  intoxicated  with  the  charms  of  his  mis- 
tress, now  rapidly  runs  over  the  pleasures  which  Jhe  > 
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proposes  to  himself  in  the  enjoyment  of  her  society. 
Bat  though  he  has  the  advantage  of  being  his  own 
caterer,  either  his  pahite  is  of  a  peculiar  structure,  or 
he  has  not  made  the  most  judicious  selection.  To 
beg^  the  day  well,  he  will  have  the  sky-lark 

^to  come  in  apUe  q/sorroiB, 

And  at  bis  window  bid  good  morrow. 

The  sky-lark,  if  we  know  anything  of  the  nature  of 
that  bird,  must  come  in  spite  of  something  else,  as 
wen  as  of  sorrow,  to  the  performance  of  this  office. 
In  his  next  image  the  natural  history  is  better  pre- 
served, and  as  the  thoughts  are  appropriate  to  the 
time  of  the  day,  we  will  venture  to  transcribe  the 
passage,  as  a  favorable  specimen  of  the  author's  man- 
ner:— 

While  the  Cock  with  lively  din 
Scatters  the  rear  of  darkness  thin, 
And  to  the  stack,  or  the  barn-door, 
Stoutly  strats  his  dames  before  ; 
Oft  listening  how  the  hounds  and  horn 
Cheerly  rouse  the  slumbering  mom, 
From  the  side  of  some  hoar  hill, 
Through  the  high  wood  echoing  shrill. 

Is  it  not  lamentable  that,  after  all,  whether  it  is  the 
oock  or  the  poet  that  listens,  should  be  left  entirely  to 
the  reader's  conjecture  ?  Perhaps  also  his  embarrass- 
ment may  be  increased  by  a  slight  resemblance  of 
character  in  these  two  illustrious  personages,  at  least 
as  fiur  as  relates  to  the  extent  and  numl^rs  of  their 
seraglio. 

The  review  closes  thus : 

Of  the  latter  part  of  the  poem  little  need  be  said. 
The  author  does  seem  somewhat  more  at  home  when 
he  gets  among  the  actors  and  musicians,  though  his 
head  is  still  running  upon  Orpheus  and  Eurydice, 
and  Pluto,  and  other  sombre  gentry,  who  are  ever 
thrusting  themselves  in  where  we  least  expect  them, 
and  who  chill  every  rising  emotion  of  mirth  and 
gayety. 

He  appears,  however,  to  be  so  ravished  with  this 
sketch  of  festive  pleasures,  or  perhiips  with  himself 
fbr  having  sketched  them  so  well,  that  he  closes  with 
a  couplet,  which  would  not  have  disgraced  a  Stem- 
hold: 

These  deliffhts,  if  thou  canst  give, 
Mirth,  with  thee  I  mean  to  live. 

Of  Mr.  M.'s  good  intentions  there  can  be  no  doubt ; 
bat  we  beg  leave  to  remind  him,  that  in  every  com- 
pact of  this  nature  there  are  two  opinions  to  be  con- 
sulted. He  presumes  perhaps  upon  the  poetical 
powers  he  has  display^l,  and  considers  them  as 
irresistible  ; — for  every  one  must  observe  in  how  dif- 
ferent a  strain  he  avows  his  attachment  now  and  at 
the  opening  of  the  poem.    Then  it  was. 

If  I  give  thee  honor  due. 
Mirth,  admit  me  of  thy  crew. 

But  having,  it  should  seem,  established  his  pre- 
tensions, he  now  thinks  it  sufficient  to  give  notice 
that  he  means  to  live  with  her,  because  he  likes  her. 

Upon  the  whole,  Mr.  Milton  seems  to  be  possessed 
.  of  some  &ncy  and  talent  for  rhyming  ;  two  most  dan- 
:  gerous  endowments,  which  often  unfit  men  for  acting 
an  useful  part  in  life,  without  qualifying  them  for 
that  which  is  great  and  brilliant  If  it  be  true,  as 
we  have  heard,  that  he  has  declined  advantageous 
prospects  in  business,  for  the  sake  of  indulging  his 
poetical  humor,  we  hope  it  is  not  yet  too  late  to  pre- 
vail upon  him  to  retract  his  resolution.  With  the 
help  of  Cooker  and  common  industry  he  may  become 
a  respectable  scrivener  ;  but  it  is  not  all  the  Zephyrs, 
and  Auroras,  and  Corydons,  and  Thyrsises,  aye  nor 
his  junketing  Queen  Mib,  and  drudging  Gk>bli]is,  that 
will  ever  make  him  a  poet.  \ 

It  can  hardly  he  doubted  that  Doctor  Copleston 
•  might  have  left  behind  him  a  considerable  name  in 


literature  if  he  had  elected  so  to  employ  his  talents. 
He  wrote  an  easy,  pure,  and  forcible  style,  and 
always  good  English.  Indeed,  he  had  direct  hered- 
itary claims  that  might  have  promised  him  distinc- 
tion in  this  walk,  for  his  mother's  father,  and  the 
author  of  the  Beggars^  Operas  were  brother's  sons. 
By  nature  as  wefl  as  name,  too,  as  Doctor  Copleston 
often  pleasantly  tells  us,  his  mother  was  Gay  and 
cheerful.  She  lived  till  she  was  ninety-two,  and 
retained  to  the  last  her  constitutional  cheerfulness 
and  good-humor.  '*  It  is  delightful  to  think,"  says 
the  good  bishop,  and  very  delightful  to  us  to  repeat 
what  he  says  so  kindly,  *'  that  this  innocent  play- 
fulness and  light-heartedness  was  not  disturbed, 
even  in  extreme  old  age ;  there  was  no  fretfulness,  no 
pain,  no  fear,  or  anxiety  about  quitting  this  world. 
She  seemed  quietly  to  sleep  away."  His  father  had 
died  some  seven  years  before,  being  then  eighty- 
two  ;  and  it  is  singular  to  remark  the  interest  taken 
by  the  bishop  throughout  the  latter  years  of  his  life 
in  all  ascertainable  instances  of  longevity.  It 
probably  arose  from  some  unconscious  connection 
of  it  in  the  instance  of  his  parents  with  speculations 
as  to  the  chance  of  his  own  age  equalling  theirs. 
He  lived  to  seventy-three. 

We  should  not  omit  to  mention  his  eontinued 
love  and  reverence  for  those  parents  as  one  of  the 
beautiful  traits  of  his  character.  They  are  the  first 
to  whom  all  his  joys  and  successes  are  told,  and  he 
is  to  the  last  their  '*  dutiful  and  affectionate  son." 
The  old  gentleman  must  have  had  some  proud  and 
happy  days  among  his  sons  and  grandsons. 

JVbv.  6,  1828.  My  father  and  mother  arrived  from 
Exeter,  both  in  good  health— one  near  eighty,  Uie 
other  eighty-two. 

Sunday,  JVov.  9.  My  father  and  his  grandson 
John  serv^  the  church  in  the  morning  ;  my  brother 
read  prayers  and  I  preached  in  the  afternoon.  This 
remarkable  union  of  three  generations  in  my  native 
place  made  a  strong  impression  upon  us  all,  and 
upon  the  whole  parish.  Only  two  individuals  of  the 
congregation  were  there,  whom  my  &ther  found  at  his 
first  coming  to  Oifwell,  in  1774. 

Jan,  8,  1829.  Dined  at  Fulham.  The  bbhop  had 
all  his  near  relations  there  except  his  brother,  vii., 
his  father,  mother,  and  two  sisters.  It  is  remarkable 
.that  this  &.mily  coincides  nearly  with  my  own,  viz.,  a 
father,  mother,  and  two  sisters,  and  we  are  the  only 
bishops  on  the  bench  whose  fathers  are  living. 

It  is  pleasant  to  quote  another  passage  from  the 
diary  in  which  the  names  of  all  his  old  opponents 
in  the  Edinburgh  are  good-naturedly  mentioned. 

May  15.  Wrote  a  letter  of  remonstrance  to  Mr. 
Brougham,  on  the  fklse  charge  against  myself  in  an 
article  on  the  Catholic  question,  in  the  ninetieth 
number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review^  said  to  be  written 
by  him.  He  answered  my  letter  by  return  of  post 
very  civilly,  and  stated  that  before  he  received  my 
letter  he  had  written  to  Jeffrey  to  correct  the  erroneous 
statements. 

June  11.  It  being  necessary  that  I  should  hold  a 
chapter  at  Chester  on  the  23rd,  which  might  last  some 
days,  and  to  begin  my  residence  there  for  the  summer, 
I  set  out  by  way  of  Birmingham,  having  brought  all 
matters  of  college  business  to  a  settlement,  and  having 
seen  the  college  in  a  tranquil,  orderly  state,  which 
seemed  likely  to  continue  till  the  27th,  the  day  of 
commemoration.  Sydney  Smith  was  a  fellow-pas- 
senger. His  facetious  good-hnmor  was  highly 
amusing,  as  well  to  myself  as  to  two  young  ladies, 
passengers,  who  were  returning  from  Paris  to  Dublin 
with  their  brother. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed,  because  Doctor 
Copleston  defended  Oxford  against  the  extreme 
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position  taken  by  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  that 
he  was  by  any  means  her  thick  and  thin  defender 
against  all  assailants,  however  moderate  or  well- 
intentioned.  We  have  seen  this  asserted  more  than 
ooce,  with  how  much  troth  let  the  following  pas- 
sage from  one  of  his  letters  bear  witness : 

When  mystical  divinity  has  had  its  run,  perhaps 
the  other  purposes  of  life,  for  which  our  fiiiculties 
were  given  us,  will  begin  to  receive  due  attention  at 
OxfoiS.  For  the  last  two  years,  I  understand,  Oxford 
has  exhibited  a  practical  specimen  of  the  Caliph 
Omar's  maxim — "  Bum  the  books  ;  if  they  are  m 
accordance  with  our  faith  they  are  useless  ;  if  against 
it,  they  ought  to  be  destroyed. ' '  Science  and  literature 
will  now,  I  trust,  raise  their  heads  ag^ain. 

His  biographer  also  takes  occasion  to  remark  : 

I  am  not  able  to  refer  to  any  written  sentiments  of 
Dr.  Copleston  upon  the  subject  of  "  A  Commission  of 
Inquiry  into  the  State  of  our  Universities,"  nor  would 
I  venture  to  ascribe  to  him  any  precise  opinion  as  to 
the  expediency  or  propriety  of  such  mterference. 
But  it  would  be  wrong  to  withhold  here  what  will  be 
in  the  recollection  of  many  of  Dr.  Copleston's  friends 
— namely,  that  he  would  sometimes  express  freely 
and  strongly  his  regrets  that  some  of  our  collegiate 
societies  had  not  done  more  towards  meeting  the 
educational  demands  of  the  age.  When  Oxfonl  was 
unjustly  attacked  as  an  ignorant  and  incompetent 
teacher  of  youth,  she  found  her  ablest  defender  in  Dr. 
Copleston  ;  but  his  candid  mind  revised  to  gloss  over 
defects,  which  a  partisan  spirit  might  indeed  plausi- 
bly excuse,  but  which  could  not,  as  he  thought,  be 
reconciled  with  impartial  and  enlarged  views  of  duty. 

From  the  letters  we  subjoin  other  passages  likely 
to  interest  the  reader : 

l&AVELLINa  FROM  HCAIDENITEAD    TO    OXTOBD  THIBTT- 
SEVEX  WINTEBS  AGO. 

Lord  Grenville  sent  me  in  his  carriage  to  Maiden- 
head. When  I  came  there  no  chaise  was  to  be  had, 
and  I  was  obliged  to  come  on  outside  a  coach.  It  was 
the  first  day  after  an  interval  of  four  that  the  coach 
had  travelled  ;  and  such  was  the  state  of  the  roads, 
that  with  great  difficulty  and  much  peril  we  reached 
Benson  that  night,  twelve  miles  snort  of  Oxford. 
Once  we  were  upset— completely — all  the  outside 
passengers,  seven  in  number,  tossed  over  the  hedge, 
happily  into  a  deep  bed  of  snow,  and  not  the  slightest 
iigury  done  to  any  one.  But  as  the  dusk  came  on 
our  journey  was  most  hazardous  ;  the  people  on 
horseback  whom  we  met  answered  the  anxious 
inquiries  of  the  coachman  by  advising  him  not  to 
proceed  ;  but  the  day  was  near  its  close,  and  it  seemed 
too  late  to  return.  We  were  then  six  miles  from 
Benson,  obliged  to  leave  the  road,  and  drive  over 
ploughed  fields  for  at  least  five  miles,  often  full  gal- 
lop, for  fear  of  being  benighted.  The  coachman 
declared  he  knew  nothing  of  the  way,  and  was  guided 
only  by  a  coach  before  us.  Once,  owing  to  some 
accident  in  the  harness,  we  were  obliged  to  stop,  lost 
sight  of  our  leader,  and  the  man  exclaimed — "  We 
are  lost !"  Upon  our  talking  of  walking,  he  strongly 
dissuaded  it,  and  I  believe  with  good  reason  ;  for  it  is 
impossible,  without  experience,  to  conceive  the  change 
in  the  whole  aspect  of  the  country,  especially  after 
daylight — the  cold  in  the  mean  time  intense,  and  the 
snow  so  deep,  that  we  could  not  have  advanced  two 
miles  on  foot  from  mere  fatigue. — ^This,  I  believe,  is 
the  immediate  cause  of  fatal  accidents  in  snow.  Per- 
sons are  soon  exhausted  who  attempt  to  walk  ;  they 
lie  down,  and  never  rise  again.  Under  all  these  cir- 
cumstances, we  at  length  reached  Benson,  about 
6  p.m. ,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  having  fetched  up  our 
way  by  a  gallop  till  we  got  in  sight  of  the  leading 
coach,  and  that  over  ground  which  might  or  might 


not  be  passable  for  a  coach — ^no  one  knew.  We  came 
on  next  morning  to  Oxford — a  procession  of  six 
coaches — ^having  traversed  the  fields  again  about  four 
miles,  and  passed  a  flock  of  wild  geese  feeding,  which 
took  no  notice  of  us,  so  severe  was  the  weather. 

OEHEYA  IN   1816. 

I  am  very  glad  to  hear  so  high  a  character  given  of 
her  [Madame  de  Stael]  by  the  most  respectable 
families  of  the  place.  In  England  there  seems  to  be 
so  strong  a  propensity  towards  detraction,  that  if 
once  a  person  (a  lady  especially)  has  attained  to  emi- 
nence, thera  are  a  thousand  ill-natured  stories  circu- 
lated, in  revenge  for  having  carried  off  the  prize  of 
fame.  Mrs.  H.  More  has  not  been  able  to  escape  this 
persecution.  For  my  own  part,  I  think  it  fairer  to 
trust  the  opinions  of  those  who  know  the  habits  and 
manners  of  life  of  a  person  by  long  experience  and 
frequent  intercourse,  instead  of  listening  to  some  tale 
of  single  indiscretion,  which  is  no  evidence  of  general 
character  ;  and  as  for  writings,  every  one  may  judge 
for  himself.  Very  different  is  the  judgment  of  people 
here  respecting  Lord  Byron,  who  has  fixed  himself  on 
the  neighborhood,  but  •  •  • 

That  sudden  stup  (which  we  presume  to  be  the 
biographer's,  not  the  letter-writer's)  is  very  awful. 

bbouqham's  eloquence. 

Brougham's  last  speech  on  the  Ashburton  Treaty 
was  a  wonderful  display  of  his  greatest  talents. 
Three  hours  and  five  minutes  by  the  clock — ^no  hesitfr* 
tion,  no  fault  of  a  syllable,  no  defect  in  the  arrange- 
ment, even  of  a  sentence,  much  less  of  the  matter  of  the 
argument,  his  periods  varied,  complicated,  sometimes 
of  vast  leng^th  and  amplitude,  yet  perfect  in  their  struc- 
ture, rich  in  epithets  and  imagery  and  rhythm,  all  de- 
livered with  the  intonations  which  a  practised  actor 
would  give  to  a  well-known  and  often-repeated  part, 
yet  not  one  of  these  sentences  apparently  prepared 
beforehand.  He  launches  boldly  on  the  ocean,  tossed 
and  turning  as  he  goes  along  under  the  gusts  of  pas- 
sion and  imagination,  yet  secure  of  his  course,  and 
never  for  a  moment  impressing  you  with  an  idea  of  his 
danger.  But,  with  all  this,  the  event  is  transient 
Ton  do  not  go  away  convinced.  •  ♦  • 

Copleston  ioined  the  Literary  Club  after  he  was 
a  bishop,  and  puts  into  his  diary  some  talk  of  Lord 
Stowell's  about  it  which  reads  like  the  harmless 
twaddle  with  which  our  facetious  friend  Punch  used 
to  joke  on  this  subject : 

December  19.  Called  on  Lord  Stowell.  Conversed 
for  some  time  about  Dr.  Johnson,  Sir  Joshua,  anl 
other  members  of  the  club.  He  seemed  in  gool 
spirits,  and  pleased  with  talking  on  these  subjects. 
Johnson,  he  said,  never  liked  to  meet  Gibbon  at  the 
club.  Reynolds  he  now  and  then  snapped  rather 
sharply.  One  day  Reynolds  had  been  relating  a 
dream,  which  he  thought  curious,  and  ended  with 
saying — '*  Locke  would  have  made  something  of 
this.'*  Upon  which  Johnson  observed,  **  I  don't 
know,  sir,  what  Locke  would  have  made  of  it ;  I  can 
make  little  indeed  of  it,  sir."  He  thought  it  a  silly 
thing  in  Reynolds  to  talk  about  it 

Our  last  extract  is  on  a  very  old  theme : 

Last  evening,  at  M 's,  I  had  a  very  amicable 

argument  with  Lord  M on  the  lorongs  of  Ireland, 

as  he  called  them,  and  the  excuses  they  fUmished  for 
the  turbulence  and*  rebellious  spirit  of  the  Irish.  The 
rest  of  the  company  listened  to  us,  and,  I  believe,  felt 
I  had  the  best  of  it,  for  the  burden  of  my  song  wa&-* 
their  wrongs  have  been  in  a  progressive  course  of 
redress  for  the  last  sixty  or  seventy  years,  and  yet  in 
proportion  to  our  good  treatment  has  constantly  been 
their  increased  violence  and  rancor.  And  now  that 
they  have  nothing  left  to  complain  of,  they  say  we 
repudiate  the  oonneotion.    This  is  not  a  generous,  but 
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»  serrile  spirit,  (as  I  told  him,)  to  behave  worse  in 
proportion  as  we  behaye  better  and  kinder. 

We  recommend  the  last  pregnant  remark  to  the 
consideration  of  our  Catholic  fellow-countrymen  in 
Ireland. 


From  the  TimA0. 

MR.  Thackeray's  fourth  lecture. 

The  fourth  lecture  on  the  "  Humorists,"  which 
was  delivered  by  Mr.  Thackeray,  on  Thursday,  19 
June,  was  devoted  to  two  stars  of  lesser  magnitude 
*— namely,  Prior  and  Gay,  and  one  whom  he  re- 
garded as  the  most  illustrious  of  all,  namely, 
Alexander  Pope. 

Matthew  Prior  he  characterizes  as  the  foremost 
of  lucky  wits,  abounding  in  good-nature  and  acute- 
ness.  lie  loved — he  drank — he  sang.  Some  verses 
at  Cambridge  first  rendered  him  an  object  of  notice, 
and,  by  the  '*  City  Mouse  and  Country  Mouse," 
which,  jointly  with  Montague,  he  wrote  against 
Dryden,  and  which,  Mr.  Thackeray  ironically  as- 
serted, all  his  hearers  knew,  of  course,  by  heart, 
he  gained  the  post  of  secretary  to  the  Embassy  at 
the  Hague,  in  accordance  with  the  usage  then 
prevalent  of  rewarding  a  talent  for  correct  alcaics 
or  biting  epigrams  with  important  diplomatic  ap- 
pointments. However,  bis  fortune  was  but  tran- 
sient, since  he  fell  with  his  patron  Montague.  As 
a  poet,  Mr.  Thackeray  praised  Prior  highly,  calling 
him  the  most  charming  of  English  lyrists,  and 
comparing  him  with  Horace  on  one  side  and  Moore 
on  the  other.  At  the  same  time  he  referred  to  a 
certain  statement  that  Prior,  after  he  had  spent  the 
evening  with  the  first  men  of  the' day,  would  retire 
to  Long-acre  to  smoke  a  pipe  with  two  very  inti- 
mate acquaintances — a  soldier  and  his  wife — ^adding 
that  many  of  his  writings  seemed  to  be  under  the 
influence  uf  his  Long-acre  friends. 

Gay  was  pointed  out  as  a  remarkable  instance 
of  kindliness  and  good-humor,  gaining  the  love 
even  of  the  most  savage  wits  of  the  day,  and  in- 
curring the  hatred  of  none.  The  ferocious  giant, 
Swift,  loved  him  as  the  Brobdignag  loved  Gulliver, 
and  was  afraid  to  open  the  packet  which  contained 
the  tidings  of  his  death.  This  kindliness  is  an 
especial  feature  in  Gay's  writings,  even  in  his 
Beggars*  Opera,  and  as  Rubini  was  said  to  have 
'*  uiie  larme  d^ns  la  voix,"  so  was  there  in  all  that 
Gay  produced — a  tone  of  the  gentlest  pathos.  This 
peculiarity  he  illustrated  by  reading  the  well- 
known  story  of  the  two  devoted  lovers  struck  dead 
by  lightning.  As  for  Gay's  life,  it  was  easy 
enough.  He  failed,  indeed,  to  make  his  fortune, 
but  he  led  a  comfortable  existence  with  his  noble 
patrons  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Queensbury, 
living  like  a  little  round  French  abbij  eating  and 
drinking  well,  and  growing  more  melancholy  as 
he  increased  in  fat. 

But  the  grand  hero  of  the  lecture  was  Pope,  for 
a  guarantee  of  whose  merits  Mr.  Thackeray  espec- 
ially referred  to  the  Rape  of  the  Lock  and  the  Dun- 
dad,  He  insisted  on  his  claims  to  admiration  as  a 
great  literary  artist,  always  bent  on  the  perfection 
of  his  work  and  gladly  adopting  the  thoughts  of 
others  if  they  would  serve  to  complete  his  own. 
This  peculiarity  of  carefulness  was  early  shown  in 
the  fact  that  Pope  began  by  imitation.  The  five 
happiest  years  of  his  life  were  devoted  to  the  study 
of  the  best  authors,  especially  poets,  and  the  intel- 
lectual enjoyment  was  heightened  by  the  feeling  that 
genius  was  throbbing  in  his  heart  and  awakening 


within  him  dreams  of  future  glory.  He,  too,  should 
sing — he,  too,  should  love.  Of  love,  indeed,  Pope 
did  not  make  a  great  deal,  and  as  his  addresses  to 
Lady  Wortley  Montague  were  a  failure,  so  was 
his  first  amour  a  sham  love  for  a  sham  mistress. 
A  particular  pleasure  in  reading  the  works  of  Pope 
consists  in  the  fact  that  they  bring  the  reader  into 
the  very  best  company — a  company  whose  manners 
are,  to  be  sure,  a  little  stiflTand  stately,  and  whose 
voices  are  pitched  somewhat  beyond  the  ordinary 
conversation  key,  but  there  is  something  ennobling 
about  them.  A  propos  of  this  peculiarity,  Mr. 
Thackeray  took  occasion  to  dwell  with  great  unc- 
tion on  the  advantages  of  high  society,  and  said, 
for  the  benefit  of  any  young  hearer  who  might  be 
present,  "  Young  hearer,  keep  company  with  your 
betters."  Addison,  as  we  have  seen,  is  Mr. 
Thackeray's  moral  hero.  He  considers,  however, 
that  he  has  one  great  blemish  in  his  dislike  of 
Alexander  Pope.  The  young  poet  was  too  con- 
scious of  his  own  powers  to  be  a  mere  attendant  at 
the  court  of  King  Joseph,  and  King  Joseph  did 
not  like  this  independence.  The  support  given  by 
the  Addison  ciiqtie  to  Tickell's  translation  of  Homer 
might  naturally  enough  be  construed  by  the  Pope 
faction  as  proceeding  from  an  ungenerous  wi^h  to 
depreciate  their  chieftain's  version,  and  they  might 
easily  suppose  that  what  was  emulation  in  Tickell 
was  envy  in  Addison.  The  verses  which  Pope 
wrote  on  this  occasion  and  sent  to  Addison  had  the 
satisfactory  effect  that  the  great  Joseph  was  civil 
ever  afterwards.  But  still  Mr.  Thackeray  sur- 
mised that  their  sting  was  never  forgotten,  and 
that  the  saintly  Addison  might  be  painted  as  a  Se- 
bastian, with  this  one  arrow  sticking  in  him. 

The  causes  that  led  to  the  writing  of  the  Dundad 
were  laid  down,  chiefly  with  a  view  of  justifying 
the  author,  though  Mr.  Thackeray  admitted  that 
Pope's  arrows  are  so  sharp,  and  his  slaughter  so 
wholesale,  that  the  reader's  sympathies  are  often 
enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  devoted  inhabitants  of 
Grub  street.  The  vile  jokes  and  libels  that  were 
aimed  against  the  illustrious  poet,  and  the  paltry 
allusions  to  his  personal  defects,  were  brought  for- 
ward as  sufficient  motives ;  and  the  lecturer  dwelt 
with  admiration  on  the  personal  courage  which  the 
"  gallant  little  cripple"  displayed  when  the  indig- 
nant dunces  threatened  him  with  corporeal  chastise- 
ment. At  the  same  time,  he  declared  it  his  con- 
viction that  the  Dundad  had  done  the  greatest 
possible  harm  to  the  literary  profession.  Prior  to 
its  publication  there  were  great  prizes  for  literary 
men  in  the  shape  of  government  appointments,  and 
the  like  ;  but  Pope,  a  lover  of  high  society — a  man 
so  refined  that  he  kept  thin  while  his  friends  grew 
fat — hated  the  rank  and  file  of  literature,  and,  if 
there  was  one  point  in  his  assailants  on  which  he 
dwelt  with  savage  partiality,  it  was  their  abject 
poverty.  He  it  was  who  brought  the  notion  of  a 
vile  Grub  street  before  the  minds  of  the  general 
public ;  he  it  was  who  created  such  associations  as 
author  and  rags — author  and  dirt — ^author  and  gin. 
The  occupation  of  authorship  became  ignoble 
through  his  graphic  descriptions  of  misery,  and 
the  literary  profession  was  for  a  long  time  de- 
stroyed. 

Pope's  well-known  affection  for  his  mother,  on 
which  Mr.  Thackeray  feelingly  expatiated,  and  the 
love  which  his  friends  entertained  for  him,  were 
introduced  as  a  sentimental  relief  in  describing  the 
character  of  a  man  whose  career  Mr.  Thackeray 
compared  to  that  of  a  great  general,  obtaining  his 
end  by  a  series  of  brilliant  conquests. 
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From  the  Westminster  Review. 

Oeschichie  der  DtnUschen  Stadte  und  des  Deut- 
schen  Burgerthutns.  (History  of  the  Cities  of 
Germany,  and  of  German  Citizenship.)  By  F. 
W.  Barthold.  Leiosig:  Weizel,  1850.  Lon- 
don :  Williams  and  Norgate. 

If  there  is  any  literary  subject  to  which  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  division  of  labor  can  be  advantageously 
applied,  it  is  to  that  of  history.  The  business  of 
collecting  the  facts  which  are  to  form  the  raw  ma- 
terial of  the  historian  is  so  different  from  that  of 
employing  rightly  the  facts  so  collected,  that  they 
are  likely,  in  few  instances,  to  be  well  performed 
by  the  same  person.  If  the  historian  is  required 
always  to  collect  his  materials  at  first-hand,  his  time 
and  patience  will  often  be  exhausted  before  he  com- 
mences what  is  properly  his  task  ;  and  what  should 
have  been  a  history  will  turn  out  to  be  little  more 
than  a  contribution  towards  forming  one.  Of  this 
we  have  an  example  in  **  Carlyle^s  Letters  and 
Speeches  of  Oliver  Cromwell,"  which,  whatever 
its  excellences,  can,  we  think,  scarcely  be  regarded 
in  any  other  light  than  in  that  of  a  heap  of  well- 
arranged  building  materials.  Yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  danger  of  a  historian  taking  his  dusts  upon 
trust  at  second-hand  is  sufficiently  obvious.  If  it 
were  not,  we  have  recently  had  an  example  of  that, 
too,  in  the  singular  mistake  of  Mr.  Macaulay,  of 
which  so  much  has  been  said.*  The  business  of 
collecting  and  verifying  materials  for  the  historian, 
though  comparatively  a  humble  one,  is  not  by  any 
means  so  easy  as  it  might  appear.  Of  course,  be- 
fore all  things,  it  needs  to  be  executed  censcien- 
tiously,  and  with  unwearying  diligence,  and,  unfor- 
tunately, if  ever  so  well  performed,  it  would  be, 
we  imagine,  little  likely  to  bring  to  the  laborer  any 
harvest,  either  of  praise  or  proHt ;  it  is,  therefore, 
not  at  all  surprising  that  such  works  are  exceed- 
ingly rare,  though  in  Grerroany,  where  the  largest 
amount  of  literary  labor  is  performed  for  the  small- 
est possible  remuneration,  they  are  by  no  means  so 
nocommon.  Perhaps  there  are  few  ways  in  which 
the  funds  of  literary  societies  can  be  more  advan- 
tageously employed  than  in  the  encouragement  of 
works  of  such  high  utility,  but  in  which  the  general 
reading  public  must  always  take  so  slight  an  inter- 
est. Many  literary  **  kands*^  also  might  be  thus 
more  usefully,  and,  we  may  add,  more  honorably, 
employed,  than  in  the  production  of  works  of  higher 
pretension,  indeed,  but  predestined  to  the  trunk- 
maker.  To  the  historian,  could  he  rely  on  such 
assistance,  the  advantage  would  be  incalculable,  of 
having  papers  and  documents  judiciously  arranged 
for  use,  instead  of  having  to  dig  them  painfully 
from  the  quarry  for  himself.  We  have  been  led 
into  these  remarks  by  the  consideration  of  the  vol- 
ume before  us. 

The  history  of  the  cities  of  Germany  is  a  theme 
highly  deserving  the  labor  of  the  historian.  It  is  in 
their  chronicles  that  we  first  find  a  refuge  from  the 
deplorable  details  of  oppression  and  misery  that  for 
ages  formed  the  history  of  the  rural  population  of 
lords  and  serfs.  It  was  the  greatness  of  the  free 
cities  that  afterwards  raised  Germany  to  so  proud 
a  position  among  the  nations  of  Europe ;  it  was 

*We  allude,  of  course,  to  the  charge  brought 
against  William  Penn.  We  may,  however,  take  this 
opportunity  of  expressing  our  conviction,  (having  had 
some  occasion  to  look  into  that  point  Ion?  before  the 
publication  of  Mr.  Macaulay *8  history,)  that  though 
bis  mistake  in  this  particular  fact  necessarily  threw 
some  discredit  on  his  testimony,  his  general  view  of 
Pena's  character  was  perfectly  correct. 


with  the  decline  of  the  free  cities^  and  their  incor- 
poration into  the  various  monarchical  states,  that 
It  sank  into  a  political  rank  so  far  below  what  its 
extent,  natural  advantages,  and  high  intellectual 
culture,  might  justly  entitle  it  to  hold.  To  trace 
the  rise  of  these  cities,  the  manner  in  which  the 
ideas  and  the  practice  of  liberty  and  self-govern- 
ment, so  foreign  to  the  middle  ages,  were  c^radually 
formed  within  them — to  observe  the  conoiliuns  oi 
their  social  life  in  the  highest  development  which 
it  attained,  and  point  to  the  causes,  for  the  most 
part,  of  internal  corruption  which  led  to  their  decay 
and  the  loss  of  their  independence — this  would  be, 
either  in  a  literary  or  a  patriotic  point  of  view,  aa 
useful  a  task  as  a  Germaif  could  undertake.  Mr. 
Barthold  proposes,  besides,  to  present  us  with  an 
animated  picture  of  the  domestic  character  of  these 
remarkable  communities ;  their  manners  and  cus- 
toms, their  sport  and  their  earnest ;  their  trades 
unions ;  their  strange  quaint  festivals  ;  '*  their  May 
games  and  archery  meetings ;  their  feasts  and  drink- 
ing bouts, '  and  mummeries ;  their  geschlechier  or 
patrician  families ;  their  Junker  Courts  and  Artus 
Courts,"  and  the  whole  grotesque,  richly  colored, 
but  often  harsh  and  stern  system  of  their  social  life. 
The  materials  for  such  a  work  as  this  would  be, 
however,  by  no  means  easy  to  obtain ;  they  do  not 
lie  near  the  surface,  nor  within  any  limited  area ; 
but  scattered  about,  and  hidden  in  a  thousand  nooka 
and  comers  in  almost  every  old  city  in  Germany ; 
and  it  is,  possibly,  to  the  difficulty  of  collecting 
and  putting  them  together  in  even  the  roughest 
form,  that  we  may  attribute  the  author *s  failing,  in 
a  great  measure,  to  fulfil  tlie  expectations  the  sub- 
jects had  excited.  The  present  work,  besides,  is, 
we  find,  only  intended  to  form  a  part  of  one  greatly 
more  extensive,  to  embrace  the  history  of  the  **  Ger- 
man people,  represented  in  the  past  and  the  present  aa 
a  foundation  for  the  future;''  and,  notwithstanding 
its  extent,  worked  out  in  a  no  less  elaborate  manner. 
Should  these  promises  be  kept,  we  could  hardly 
expect  a  work  of  less  than  three  or  four  times  the 
length  of  the  Pictorial  History  of  England ;  and 
could,  perhaps,  considering  the  somewhat  dilatory 
habits  of  German  literary  men,  scarcely  look  for  its 
conclusion  within  the  term  of  onr  natural  lives. 
This,  however,  is  not  our  present  business,  and  we 
therefore  proceed  to  give,  as  far  as  our  space  will 
admit,  some  idea  of  the  contents  of  Professor  Bar- 
thold's  volume. 

Among  the  ancient  Germanic  tribes,  there  were, 
as  we  know,  no  towns  at  all.  They  abhorred 
towns;  and  when  they  began  to  discontinue  their 
wandering  habits,  they  preferred  fixing  themselves 
in  scattered  dwellings,  where  a  spring,  a  field,  or 
a  wood,  took  their  fancy.  From  this  preference 
for  rural  attractions,  may  be  explained  the  great 
number  of  German  names  of  places  ending  in  the 
bom,  bachj  feld,  hain,  holtz,  toald,  &c.,)  spring, 
field,  grove,  wood,  forest,)  time  having  chang^ 
those  lonely  dwellings  into  villages  and  towns. 

The  Romans  had,  in  the  course  of  the  first  cen- 
tury, established  firmly  their  dominion  in  South 
Western  Germany,  and  covered  it  with  prosperous 
colonies  and  stately  municipalities,  adorned  with 
temfiies,  theatres,  baths,  aqueducts,  and  all  the 
conveniences  of  the  southern  houses ;  they  had  con« 
nected  them  with  roads  and  bridges,  and  brought  to 
them  the  corn,  yegetables,  and  fruits  of  their  hap- 
pier climate ;  but  the  magnificence  of  their  creatiooa 
did  not,  it  appears,  excite  in  the  wild  Germans  any 
desire  to  possess  them.  They  sought  only  to  de- 
stroy.   By  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  nearly  all 
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these  settlements  had  been  annihilated,  and  swept 
from  the  soil  in  the  torrent  of  barbarian  life  that 
had  passed  over  them.  The  Roman  Mogontiacum, 
the  capital  of  Upper  Germany,  near  the  site  of  the 
present  Maintz,  had  been  razed  to  the  ground  by 
Attila  and  his  Hans,  in  451. 

It  was  not  merely  required  to  build  a  town  up  again 
within  walls  that  had  been  dilapidated,  but  to  create 
an  entirely  new  one.  The  first  episcopal  church  which 
had  been  built  on  the  place  of  execution,  outside  the 
Roman  camp,  on  a  spot  that  had  drunk  the  blood  of 
Christian  martyrs,  was  transplanted  about  a  hundred 
yean  after  Attila,  by  Berthoara,  the  pious  daughter 
of  King  Theodoric,  assisted  by  Bishop  Sidonias,  to  the 
space  of  low  but  dry  ground  which  the  river  had 
abandoned  ;  and  it  was  round  this  church  of  St  John 
(now  Lutheran)  that  the  new  Maintz  of  the  Franks 
grew  up.  The  Cathedral  of  St  Martin  was  not 
founded  till  afterwards.  Even  the  Merovingians  of 
the  third  and  fourth  generations  had  become  aware  of 
the  advantage  of  wiSled  towns  ;  and  Maintz  was  de- 
fended by  a  wall  to  the  north,  while,  on  the  south  and 
west,  it  was  protected  by  the  remains  of  the  Roman 
oamp,  and,  on  the  east,  immediately  by  the  river. 
The  Attach  Field,  the  site  of  the  Roman  municipality, 
remained  vacant ;  and  soon  the  diligent  planting  of 
vineyards  effiiced  every  trace  of  the  Roman  city,  and 
covered  the  bare  foundation  walls,  to  where,  on  the 
south,  rose  the  commanding  citadeL  In  the  course  of 
time,  the  accumulation  of  mud  and  rubbish  and  de- 
caying matter,  left  by  the  population  of  a  thousand 
years,  so  much  raised  the  low  ground,  that  the  citi- 
fens  of  Maintz,  in  the  middle  ages,  had  to  stoop  their 
heads  to  pass  under  arches  and  gateways,  which  the 
Merovingians  had  passed  through  on  horseback  with 
lance  in  rest 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  population  of  the 
Frank  Maintz  was  wholly  of  German  origin,  with- 
out any  mixture  of  the  Roman  ;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  uninterrupted  succession  of  bishops,  it  con- 
sisted, during  the  second  half  of  the  fifth  and  the 
first  half  of  the  sixth  century,  only  of  unfinished 
walls  and  scattered  dwellings.  The  pious  endow- 
ments of  the  Convent  of  Fulda,  which  arose  about 
the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  give  us  a  lively 
picture  of  the  "  Golden  Maintz"  of  the  Merovin- 
gian period.  Between  the  royal  palace  and  the 
churches  and  chapels,  a  numerous  Frankish  nobility 
dwelt  in  farm-like  buildings,  detached,  but  ran^d 
near  each  other  in  something  like  a  street.  To 
these  were  attached  gardens  and  vineyards,  inside 
the  walls  as  well  as  beyond,  in  the  direction  of  the 
Roman  camp. 

The  inhabitants  of  Maintz  and  its  precincts  were 
noble  and  warlike  landed  proprietors,  with  their 
serfs  and  dependents ;  and  though,  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  ease  and  luxurious  lives  of  the  higher 
clergy,  many  useful  and  mechanical  arts  must  have 
been  practised,  there  does  not  appear  to  have 
existed  any  kind  of  guild,  or  company  of  citizens. 
Gregory  of  Tours,  in  a  passage  quoted  by  M. 
Barthold,  has  left  a  striking  sketch  of  the  domestic 
life  of  a  Frankish  noble  of  his  time,  in  Treves ;  and 
it  is  likely  that  these  of  Frankish  Maintz  did  not 
greatly  dififer  from  it. 

The  barbarian,  (he  says)  harbors  along  with  his 
oattie  in  a  strongly-built  farmhouse,  the  doors  of 
which  are,  at  night-time,  bolted  with  wooden  bolts  ; 
for  these  warlike  guests  (Ud  not  bring  with  them  from 
their  homes  the  knowledge  of  the  use  of  locks.  The 
herds  are  kept  by  the  descendants  of  Roman  senators, 
who  have  fikUen  into  slavery  ;  nay,  one  among  them 
is  the  nephew  of  the  Bishop  of  Langres  ;  and  a  cun- 
ning slave,  also  of  Roman  descent,  serves  as  cook  to 


the  luxury  of  a  Frank  master,  who  lives  the  life  of  a 
rude  peasant,  in  the  midst  of  the  fragments  of  ancient 
art^-of  columned  halls,  baths,  and  atria  with  mosaic 
floors. 

Although  Cologne  and  some  other  towns  of 
Lower  Germany  possessed  an  independent  industrial 
population  earlier  than  Maintz,  it  does  not  appear 
that  at  this  period  there  were  in  them  any  ariisauis 
but  such  as  worked,  under  close  superintendence, 
for  their  masters.  Did  a  slave  display  great  skill 
in  any  art,  as,  for  instance,  that  of  the  goldsmith, 
he  was  often  locked  up  to  work,  that  he  might  not 
escape  ;  **  as  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  Adepts 
practised  their  deceitful  art  under  the  vigilant 
guardianship  of  princes  eager  for  gold." 

In  the  year  480,  some  goldsmiths  who  had  been 
imprisoned  in  Noricum,  that  they  might  finish  a 
costly  piece  of  workmanship,  seized  on  one  of  the 
royal  children,  who  had  been  tempted  by  curiosity  to 
visit  their  workshop,  and,  threatening  to  kill  both 
it  and  themselves,  if  they  were  not  let  out,  at  length 
obtained  their  liberty.  In  the  eighth  century,  the 
demands  of  the  rich  convents  had  led  to  a  rapid 
development  of  industrial  activity  among  their 
dependents.  The  abbey  of  St  Gall,  for  instance, 
which  had  been  founded  by  St  Gall,  in  the  heathen 
RhsBtea,  and  which,  in  954,  was  surrounded  like  a 
town,  with  walls  and  towers,  had  within  its  limits 
workshops  for  tailors,  shoemakers,  millers,  bakers, 
fullers,  sword-cutiers,  brewers,  &c.,  while  the  monks 
themselves  worked  diligently  in  various  arts  and 
callings.  One  proof  that  the  rough,  hard-fisted 
Alemanni  practised  tiie  useful  arts,  is  to  be  found  in 
some  of  their  laws,  dating  at  least  as  fiir  back  as  the 
beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  in  the  time  of 
Clothaire  II.;  while  in  the  law  books  of  the  other 
barbarians  there  is  no  mention  of  skilled  laborers  ; 
the  Salic  laws  only  speak  generally  of  their  higher 
value,  and  order  fines  for  their  abduction  ;  and  in  the 
laws  of  the  Angles  and  other  North  German  tribes, 
we  only  hear  mention  of  women  who  made  frieze,  as 
one  quarter  more  valuable  than  other  slaves.  We 
find,  among  the  Alemanni,  tiiat  not  only  wvi  the 
Wehr-geld  of  a  baker,  smith,  sword-cutier,  or  gol<L> 
smith  three  times  higher  than  that  of  ordinary  slaves, 
namely — forty  shillings — one  fourth  of  the  tax  of  a 
freeman,  but  that  their  skill  was  to  be  submitted  to  a 
public  trial.  They  were  worth  that  amount  when 
they  had  been  admitted  as  mcsiers,  which  supposes  a 
kind  of  corporation.  If,  even  in  these  days  of  general 
serfkge,  the  mechanic  arts  were  among  the  Alemanni 
held  in  a  certain  degree  of  respect,  and  practised  in 
guilds,  or  brotherhoods,  it  will  not  seem  surprising 
that  it  should  be  in  Strasburg,  one  of  the  frontier 
towns  of  Western  Alemannia,  that  the  civic  life  first 
began  to  stir,  and  make  itself  heard  even  at  the  gates 
of  the  bishop's  palace,  and  in  the  halls  where  the  rude 
nobles  pursued  their  coarse  revelries. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century  the  inhab- 
itants of  Ratisbon  seem  still  to  have  retained  some 
recollection  of  their  Roman  origin,  and  there  existed 
in  this  town  a  sort  of  union  or  company  of  artisans, 
either  wholly  or  partly  free.  The  biographer  of 
St.  Emmeran  speaks,  too,  about  this  period,  in 
rapturous  terms  of  the  splendor  of  this  "  Radispo- 
na,^*  with  its  towers  and  stone  palaces,  and  abun- 
dant provision  of  wells  for  water.  He  also  men- 
tions a  merchant's  quarter,  a  Latin  Streei^  called 
sometimes  the  **  Romling,"  and  the  importance  of 
the  town  was  further  increased  by  the  fertility  of 
the  district,  its  position  on  the  Danube  so  favorable 
for  the  trade  from  Byzantium  and  the  Slavonian 
East,  as  well  as  from  Italy  to  the  North  of  Genua* 
ny.    It  took  a  high  rank,  t00|  in  the  epiritaal 
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i'lterest  of  the  age,  from  the  reputation  and  the 
miraculoas  deeds  of  Saint  Emmeran,  who,  after 
being  in  a  great  measure  successful  in  introducing 
the  Christian  faith  among  the  heathen  inhabitants, 
had  died,  in  the  seventh  century,  the  martyr's 
death,  and  shed  on  the  spot  a  holy  lustre  that  made 
it  celebrated  throughout  the  dominion  of  the 
Franks.  But  with  the  exception  of  a  few  towns 
in  these  Roman  provinces  ou  the  Danube  and  the 
Rhine,  the  greater  part  of  the  interior  of  Germany 
still,  in  the  eight  century,  lay  in  its  original  merely 
agricultural  and  heathen  state.  Along  the  whole 
extent  of  the  middle  Rhine,  and  on  both  banks  of 
the  Maine  and  its  tributary  rivers,  there  was  yet  no 
church,  and  no  regular  settlement.  When  Boni- 
face, the  apostle  of  the  Germans,  had  obtained  from 
Rome  (in  714)  his  appointment  as  Archbishop  of 
Grermany ,  he  appears  to  have  been  greatly  perplexed 
for  the  names  of  places  over  which  to  place  his 
bishops.  According  to  the  canonical  rules,  these 
episcopal  sees  should  have  been  established  only  in 
considerable  and  populous  settlements,  bat  over  a 
great  extent  of  country  in  Germany  there  was  not 
■o  much  as  a  village,  or  a  devastated  Roman  town 
to  which  to  attach  them.  He  was  fain,  therefore, 
to  content  himself  with  the  names  of  two  or  three 
little  lonely  hamlets  and  solitary  dwellings  of 
Frankish  peasant  nobles.  Some  of  these  new 
bishoprics  withered  away  as  soon  as  planted,  but 
most  of  them  took  root  and  flourished.  One  of  the 
most  prosperous  was  the  afterwards  renowned 
Abbey  of  Fulda,  built  by  Boniface  himself  in  a 
wild  district  called  Buchonia,  that  is  *Mn  the 
beeches*'  between  Thuringia  and  Hesse,  which 
soon  became  the  high  school  for  scientific  and 
ecclesiastical  education,  as  it  was  then  understood, 
and  made  great  advances  in  agriculture  and  the 
industrial  arts,  the  monks  themselves  laboring 
diligently  in  both  departments ;  and  when  the  aged 
archbishop  finally  fell  a  victim  to  his  zeal  in 
attempting  the  conversion  of  the  Frieslanders,  he 
left  to  the  Convent  of  Fulda,  the  legacy,  in  that 
age  not  inconsiderable,  of  his  wonder-working 
bones,  by  which  its  reputation  for  sanctity  was 
fully  established. 

The  murderous  wars  of  Charlemagne  added  to  the 
infant  church  of  Grermany  eight  new  bishoprics, 
which  laid  the  foundation  for  an  equal  number  of 
slowly  rising  towns,  and,  in  the  case  of  Frankfort, 
the  town  took  precedence.  The  *'  Frank's  Ford" 
at  a  shallow  part  of  the  river  Maine,  had  been  long 
known  and  used  both  for  the  passage  of  armies  and 
for  commercial  intercourse;  probably,  also,  as  it 
was  in  a  district  attached  especially  to  the  crown, 
there  may  have  been  a  royal  farm,  with  its  estab- 
lishment of  laborers  and  artisans,  and  a  place  of 
shelter  and  repose  after  the  chase  in  the  neighboring 
forests.  But  in  the  year  794,  Charlemagne  for- 
mally took  up  his  abode  here,  transacted  both 
temporal  and  ecclesiastical  business,  and  summoned 
hither  the  heerbann  for  the  last  Saxon  war  ;  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river  to  that  where  his  palace 
was  situated  he  planted  a  settlement  of  the  con- 
quered people,  which  still  bears  the  name  of  Sax- 
onhausen.  As  the  whole  tract  was  crown  land, 
there  were  of  course  no  free  proprietors  of  the  soil, 
and  it  was  long  before  Frankfort  assumed  the 
character  of  a  tnuling  and  industrial  tswn.  To  the 
north  of  his  vast  territory,  the  far-sighted  sagacity 
of  Charlemagne  had  looked  out  for  a  suitable  spot 
for  the  traffic  carried  on  with  the  Wends  beyond 
the  Elbe,  and  on  the  right  bank,  on  a  rising  ground 
between  two  tributary  rivers  within  the  reach  of 


the  tide  from  the  ocean,  he  built  a  fort  for  the 
protection  of  the  Saxon  frontier,  to  which  was 
given  the  name  of  Hamburgh,  that  is,  the  Forest 
Castle.  Before  this  new  settlement  obtained  a 
church,  and  was  raised  to  a  bishopric,  whence 
Christianity  was  to  be  diffused  over  the  north,  the 
emperor  had  established  along  the  Elbe  and  the 
Saale  as  far  as  Halle,  a  line  of  villages  for  trading 
communication  with  the  Slavonians  and  Avari 
bordering  on  his  eastern  frontier.  For  the  safety 
of  this  extensive  line  the  counts  were  made  respon* 
sible,  and  weapons  and  armor  were  by  an  express 
edict  excluded  from  the  articles  of  traffic  to  be 
carried  on  with  the  tribes  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
empire.  On  the  German  side  these  appear  to  have 
been  linen  and  woollen  stufis,  iron,  and  possibly 
wine  ;  on  those  of  the  Slavonians  and  Avari,  furs, 
skins,  cattle,  wax,  amber,  spices,  and  silk.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  however,  that  most  of  the  staple 
places,  which  arose  not  from  the  spontaneous  de- 
mands of  the  trade  carried  on,  but  from  royal  edicts, 
sunk  again  almost  as  rapidly  as  they  had  risen, 
though  the  energetic  spirit  of  the  great  Charles  had 
helped  to  awaken  amongst  his  subjects  a  commer- 
cial activity  which  they  had  uot  before  manifested. 

In  the  following  century  we  see  the  country 
traversed  in  all  directions  on  royal  roads,  and  every- 
where towns  springing  up,  with  markets,  tolls,  and 
the  right  of  coming  money.  In  the  twelfth  century 
the  Saxons  manifested  so  decided  an  inclination  for 
commerce,  that  it  seemed  as  if  they  were  anxious  to 
make  amends  for  their  forefathers*  neglect  of  it.  In 
the  north-west,  a  race,  of  German  origin,  had  struck 
out  entirely  new  paths  of  activity  and  enterprise. 
The  Frieslanders,  so  remarkable  for  the  inviolable 
fidelity  of  their  attachment  to  their  poor  and  perilous 
native  soil,  as  well  as  for  their  stead&st  loyalty  to  the 
worship  of  their  forefathers,  were,  at  the  same  time, 
among  the  most  active  and  stirring  of  merchants  and 
navigators — ^the  very  Sidonians  of  the  north — who, 
in  the  most  unquiet  times,  were  seen  with  their  wares* 
and  the  simple  productions  of  their  industry,  wher* 
ever  there  was  a  chance  of  barter  or  profitable  traffic. 
The  Frieslanders  were  in  the  Roman  days,  as  well  as 
in  the  middle  ages,  the  first  sea-faring  people  of  Ger- 
many. Not  only  were  they  seen  in  their  well-built 
vessels  in  all  parts  of  the  North  Sea,  but  they  even 
found  their  way  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  ventured 
as  far  as  the  Holy  Land.  The  internal  commerce  of 
(}ernumy  depended  greatly  on  them,  and  it  was  they 
who  led  the  towns  on  the  Middle  Rhine  to  perceive 
the  advantage  of  their  watery  highway,  through  the 
flat  and  marshy  districts  at  its  mouth.  In  752  we 
find  Frieslanders  at  the  market  of  St  Denis,  or  in  the 
Gau  or  district  of  Paris  ;  Friesian  ships  sailed  boldly 
into  the  Humber ;  Friesian  merchants  were  seen  at 
York  by  St.  Luitger,  when  he  visited  it  for  the  sake 
of  receiving  instructions  fVom  the  renowned  Alcuin. 
When  all  knowledge  of  seamanship  and  naval  war- 
fare had  been  lost  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  they  were 
Friesian  ship-builders  and  warriors  whom  Alfred 
summoned  to  restore  it  In  the  interior  of  the  Frank 
empire  they  were  no  less  celebrated  for  their  manu- 
fieusturing  industry,  especially  for  that  of  a  kind  of 
woollen  fabric  much  in  favor  then,  and  still  known 
asfrieze. 

The  great  ecclesiastical  establishments  contrib- 
uted much  in  this  age  to  the  advancement  of  trade 
and  industry.  In  almost  all  the  abbeys  and  con- 
vents the  festival  of  the  patron  saint  was  made  the 
occasion  of  a  market  or  fair,  in  which  unusual 
privileges  were  granted.  The  wealthier  convents 
erected  special  buildings  for  the  convenience  of 
buyen  and  sellen ;  every  convent  orchoxch  formed 
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a  convenient  place  of  rendezrous  for  the  surround- 
ing country,  and  there  was  no  want  of  dealers  in 
all  the  articles  necessary  to  supply  their  immediate 
wants.  The  words  messe  (mass)  and  markel  came 
in  this  way  to  be  used  indifferently  for  such  gath- 
erings; and  even  in  Protestant  cities,  like  Frank- 
fort, the  annual  fair  is  still  known  as  the  messe. 
Devotion  and  mercantile  profit  went  hand-in-hand, 
and  two  of  the  most  powerful  impulses  of  the 
human  mind,  acting  thus  conjointly,  could  not  fail 
to  develop  rapidly  all  departments  of  activity 
with  which  they  were  connected. 

The  reigns  of  the  last  Carlovingians,  and  the 
period  from  the  commencement  of  the  ninth  to  the 
tenth  century,  saw  the  foundation  of  many  new 
cities  in  Grermany,  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  sta- 
tionary condition,  or  even  decay,  of  many  of  those 
already  established — a  decay  that  may  perhaps  be 
accounted  fur  sufficiently  by  the  general  decline  of 
the  prosperity  of  the  empire  under  Louis  the  Pious 
and  his  sons,  as  well  as  by  the  assaults  made  on  it 
by  the  Northmen.  Hamburg,  notwithstanding  its 
apparently  favorable  position  at  the  mouth  of  the 
broad  river,  did  not  advance  with  the  rapidity  of 
the  older  towns  on  the  Rhine,  for  the  Elbe  was  in- 
fested with  the  wild  Slavonic  tribes,  who  held  the 
upper  parts  of  the  stream.  The  Danes,  too,  after 
they  had  established  themselves  in  the  marshes  of 
Flanders,  compelled  the  Frieslanders  to  pay  them 
tribute,  plundered  the  city  of  Durstadt,  and  attacked 
the  new  archiepiscopal  see,  around  whose  castle 
and  stately  church  an  extensive  settlement  had 
grown  up.  The  whole  became  the  prey  of  the 
fierce  robbers,  and  was  burnt  to  the  ground,  and  the 
destitute  archbishop  and  his  spiritual  brethren  took 
refuge  in  Bremen.  In  Western  Germany  we  find 
at  this  time  mention  of  Coblentz,  and  on  the  Danube 
of  Ratisbon  and  Ulm,  which,  being  sjtuated  on  one 
of  the  great  roads  from  Italy,  as  well  as  on  a  navi- 
^ble  river,  had  been  rapidly  advancing  in  prosper- 
ity. But  all  records  of  the  progress  of  civilization 
during  the  remainder  of  this  age  are  swept  away 
in  the  desolating  storms  that  raged  across  it  from 
the  north. 

The  Danes,  who,  under  Lewis  and  Charles  the  Bold, 
had  been  terrible  scourges,  now  attacked  the  German 
coasts,  and  first  that  of  Friesland.  In  the  year  880, 
the  temporal  and  spiritual  powers  of  Saxony  and  a 
countless  host  of  warriors  fell  in  the  battle  of  £bsdorf 
— probably  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe.  In  the 
following  years,  not  only  the  countries  between  the 
mouths  of  the  Schelde,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Maas, 
but  even  the  towns  situated  high  up  those  rivers — 
Treves,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  whose  sacred  palace  was 
polluted,  as  well  as  Cologne,  Neuss,  and  Bonn,  were 
devastated  by  the  savage  invaders,  whilst  the  Wends 
or  Vandals  wasted  the  eastern  frontiers  of  the  empire. 
Notwithstanding  the  victory  which  Amulf  had  gained 
over  them  at  Liege,  (8U1,)  the  Northmen  presseid  for- 
ward to  the  territory  of  Worms  ;  Maintz,  with  its 
new  walls,  having  offered  successful  resistance. 
Scarcely,  too,  had  Germany  begun  to  breathe  a  little 
after  its  perilous  encounters  with  the  Danes,  when  a 
new  enemy  made  its  appearance  on  the  south-eastern 
limits  ;  namely,  the  Hungarians  whom  Amulf  had 
thoughtlessly  called  to  his  assistance  against  the 
Moravians.  The  name  of  the  Emperor  Amulf  had 
kept  these  wild  hordes  in  something  like  subjection  ; 
but  no  sooner  was  he  dead  than  they  commenced  the 
ravages  which  they  continued  for  six  yean  in  Eastern 
Moravia  and  Bavaria,  until  a  general  levy  was  raised 
against  them.  A  Crerman  army,  led  by  the  young 
k&g  himself,  nevertheless  suffered  a  terrible  defeat ; 
and  in  the  following  year  the  Hangarians  overraa 


Thuringia  and  Saxony,  plundering  and  burning 
wherever  they  came,  and  meeting  with  but  little  re- 
sistance. When,  in  the  year  Oil,  the  German  branch 
■  of  the  Carlovingians  expired  with  the  unhappy  boy 
I  Louis,  our  country  had  become  the  victim  of  its  wild 
neighbors  and  of  its  internal  lawlessness,  and  lay  ex* 
hausted  in  every  limb,  and  utterly  defenceless. 

So,  at  least,  it  appeared  ;  but  even  in  this  dark 
and  stormy  time  there  were  sparks  of  life  still 
glimmering  brightly  beneath  the  embers.  Amidst 
the  wild  scenes  of  havoc  and  destruction,  we  have 
glimpses  of  commercial  wealth  and  ecclesiastical 
splendor  in  Ratisbon  and  elsewhere  ;  and  the 
products  of  the  tolls  on  the  Danube,  the  Ems,  and 
in  the  interior,  show  that  trade  and  industrial  activ- 
ity had  not  been  altogether  driven  from  their  accus- 
tomed paths,  but  contrived  to  make  their  way  even 
through  all  the  terrors  of  the  wild  marauders  who 
infested  them.  As  the  present  volume  only  brings 
down  the  history  to  the  year  1190,  it  can  scarcely 
be  considered  to  do  more  than  enter  on  its  main 
subject ;  and  we  hope  to  find  the  subsequent  parts 
no  less  valuable  in  matter,  and  perhaps  somewhat 
clearer  in  arrangement  and  more  attractive  in  form. 
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We  found  ourselves  doomed  to  the  unpleasant 
task  of  lodging-house  hunting  at  a  peculiarly  un- 
propitious  season  for  those  who  desired  to  combine 
economy  with  comfort  and  respectability ;  the  mon- 
ster Exhibition  having  extended  its  influence  even 
to  the  quiet,  far-away  regions  of  Bloomsbury.  The 
notifications  of  **  Apartments  to  let  '*  in  the  win- 
dows of  houses  in  the  almost  grass-grown  streets 
of  that  once-fashionable  locality  far  exceeded  any 
number  within  the  memory  of  *^  the  oldest  inhab- 
itant ;"  evincing  how  the  anticipations  of  a  harvest 
of  unusual  profit,  arising  from  the  expected  influx 
of  visitors  to  the  metropolis,  had  contagiously 
spread.  In  the  course  of  our  progress  we  turned 
down  a  short,  blind  street,  where  the  houses  were 
few,  of  moderate  size,  and  more  cheering  outward 
aspect  than  the  larger  and  dingier  mansions  of  the 
immediate  neighborhood.  We  singled  out  one 
whose  windows  looked  bright  and  clean,  and  where 
the  announcement  of  accommodation  was  displayed 
on  a  small  card  in  very  minnte  characters — so  mi- 
nute as  scarcely  to  be  decipherable,  and  causing  ua 
to  hesitate  before  making  application  at  the  door 
with  the  usual  question,  **  Can  we  view  the  apart- 
ments?" However,  our  doubts  were  speedily  dis- 
persed by  a  neat  young  handmaiden,  who  replied 
to  our  timid  summons  with  considerable  alacrity, 
inviting  us  to  walk  in,  and  to  walk  up  to  the  first 
floor.  This  we  did,  and  found  ourselves  in  what 
was  of  course  denominated  the  drawing-room — and 
what  a  tale  we  read  by  scrutinizing  the  contents  of 
the  room !  I  turned  over  these  sad  pages  of  reality, 
which  interested  me  much,  for  I  saw  we  were  in 
the  abode  of  faded  gentility,  and  not  in  a  regular 
lodging-house.  There  was  scant  antique  furniture, 
preserved  with  the  utmost  care  and  scrupulous 
cleanliness;  touching  attempts  at  decoration  and 
embellishment ;  fine  muslin  curtains,  so  exquisitely 
datned  that  the  darning  stood  in  the  stead  of  em- 
broidery ;  and  all  presided  over  by  an  air  of  poverty 
indescribable,  which  made  one  shiver  and  feel  cold 
at  the  bare  idea  of  becoming  an  inmate.  Ancient 
annuals  were  arranged  methodically  on  a  far  more 
ancient  table,  and  in  the  midst  stood  a  splendid 
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ehina  bowl,  evidently  the  pride  and  glory  of  the 
house.  It  was  indeed  a  beautiful  thing,  while  a 
solitary  card  reposed  in  its  depths ;  and  shall  I  oon> 
fess  that  we  had  the  curiosity  and  impertinence  to 
peep  at  this  bit  of  pasteboard?  It  had  so  often 
been  cleaned  with  India-rubber  that  the  printing 
was  beginning  to  be  obliterated;  but. still  fairly 
distinguishable  were  the  letters  which  formed  the 
words,  '*  Sir  Thomas  Crumpton,  Crumptoo  Cburt.*' 
I  had  just  returned  this  honored  relic  to  its  painted 
nest,  when  an  individual  rapidly  entered  the  apart- 
ment, talking  in  an  equally  rapid,  excited  manner, 
without  once  stopping  to  take  breath,  and  request- 
ing us  to  step  down  to  the  dining-room,  **  where 
aunt  was,  and  also  a  fire/'  The  individual  alluded 
to,  whose  quick  motions  we  now  followed  down  the 
stairs  we  had  so  lately  ascended,  was  a  small-sized 
female,  apparently  about  iifly  years  of  age.  She 
had  remarkably  fine  dark  eyes ;  but  otherwise  the 
pinched,  meagre,  not  to  say  starved  expression  of 
her  countenance,  was  absolutely  painful  to  contem- 
plate. Her  dress  was  formed  after  the  obsolete 
mode,  when  waists  were  just  under  the  arm-pits, 
and  four  breadths  of  silk  were  reckoned  ihe  allow- 
ance for  a  full,  handsome  skirt!  But  her  head- 
gear— what  words  may  describe  that?  What 
fashion,  what  country,  what  age  did  it  belon?  to? 
She  wore  no  covering  save  her  own  hair — and  but 
a  few  gray  ones  were  perceptible — ^but  that  was 
all  braided  on  ihe  crown  of  the  bead,  to  resemble  a 
basket  containing  flowers — artificial  flowers  of  foi^ 
ei^n  and  antique  manufacture.  The  flowers  were 
faided  ;  the  dress  was  darned,  like  the  curtains ;  the 
gloves  were  mended — oh !  so  well  and  beautifully 
mended ! — and  yet  the  little,  odd  lady  looked  like  a 
gentlewoman,  and  we  felt  convinced  was  one  to  all 
intents  and  purposes.  She  chatted  without  ceasing, 
in  the  easiest,  most  confidential  way,  and  intro- 
duced us  to  her  aunt  as  if  we  had  been  familiar 
acquaintances  instead  of  strangers  seeking  for  Lon- 
don lodgings.  The  aunt  was  twin-sister  in  appear- 
ance to  the  niece,  notwithstanding  a  score  or  so  of 
years'  seniority ;  the  dining-room  was  twin-ghost 
of  the  drawing-room,  save  that  there  was  no  china 
bowl ;  but,  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency,  a  spinet 
— surely  **  the  first  of  the  spinets*' — stood  in  one 
corner ;  it  was  open,  too,  as  if  recently  played  upon  ; 
and  a  mere  handful  of  coal  smouldered  in  the 
brightly-polished  grate,  originally  of  moderate  di- 
mensions, but  confined  into  a  handbreadth  space  by 
false  back  and  sides.  "  They  wanted  society ;  we 
were  the  very  parties  they  desired  to  have" — flat- 
tering and  embarrassing  to  us — *'  they  had  never 
let  lodgings  before" — of  that  we  felt  sure — **  but 
seeing  so  many  others  put  up  bills,  and  people  of 
high  respectability,  too,  they  thought,  just  by  way 
of  a  little  variety,  they,  too,  would  try  their  luck 
at  letting  part  of  their  house — a  house  they  had 
occupied  fur  nearly  thirty  years."  Aunt  and  niece 
spoke  both  at  the  same  time;  and  to  our  half- 
uttered  sentence,  *'  We  fear  the  apartments  will 
not  suit  us,"  exclaimed  in  chorus,  '*  We  shall  be 
delighted  to  receive  you ;  we  do  not  doubt  your 
giving  us  unexceptionable  references ;  pray  do  not 
apologize."  And  we  had  some  difficulty  in  mak- 
ing the  poor  old  souls  comprehend  that  we  must 
search  further  before  coming  to  a  decision ;  but 
when  they  named  an  exorbitant  sum  for  even  hand- 
some rooms  in  a  good  situation,  and  named  it  too 
as  a  nominal  rent,  in  the  simplicity  of  their  hearts, 
'*  for  the  sake  of  being  beneath  an  unexceptionable 
roof,"  exchanging  a  rather  mysterious  glance,  we 
thought  it  better  to  plead  inability  to  meet  it  than 


to  wound  their  feelings.  But  it  would  not  do: 
they  had  taken  a  fancy  to  us,  it  was  clear,  and,  for 
the  sake  of  such  pleasant  company,  would  meet  us 
in  any  way.  Aunt  and  niece  whispered  together 
for  a  few  moments ;  and  then  the  elder  lady,  draw- 
ing herself  up  majestically,  said,  with  an  air  of 
dignity  and  importance  that  was  never  surpassed, 
**  Sir  Thomas  Urumpton,  of  Crumpton  Court,  is  a 
relative,  though  a  distant  one,  of  ours,  and  I  am 
the  Baroness  Paf& :  though,  since  I  lost  my  hus- 
band, thirty  years  ago,  and  lef\  a  magnificent  west- 
end  mansion  to  reside  here  and  bring  up  my  orphan 
niece,  I  have  dropped  my  proper  title,  and  am  rec- 
ognized by  the  humble  and  commonplace  one  dis- 
tinguishing the  mass,  even  as  plain  Mrs.  Pafiz." 

We  bowed  to  the  baroness,  and  really  endeavored 
to  throw  all  the  respect  we  could  into  our  demeanor, 
for  we  had  no  inclination  to  laugh,  or  to  hold  up  to 
derision  the  antiquated  gentlewomen,  who  took  our 
respectability  on  trust,  and  so  unintentionally  flat- 
tered our  self-respect  by  their  perfect  confidence. 
We  could  not  get  away  from  them — we  must  see 
the  bedrooms.  Alas!  for  winter  weather  with 
those  shreds  of  blankets,  curtains  and  carpets !  We 
must  test  the  powers  of  the  '*  instrument,"  once  so 
famed.  They  doted  on  music,  and  it  should  al- 
ways be  at  our  command.  Then  they  told  us  how 
they  had  lived  here  for  thirty  years — thirty  long 
years — visiting  no  one,  and  being  visited  by  nobody 
— (yes;  Sir  Thomas  Crumpton  had  called  upon 
them  once !) — seeing  no  sight  save  the  high  wall 
opposite,  over  which  the  apple-blossoms  towered 
now,  but  had  n't  when  they  first  came ;  never  walk- 
ing out  save  to  church — they  were  bad  walkers ; 
no  books,  no  papers ;  only  this  old  spinet  to  enliven 
their  solitary,  monotonous  lives.  They  never  hinted 
at  poverty  or  privation,  though  the  baroness  sighed 
when  she  spoke  of  former  splendors.  At  length 
we  made  our  escape,  though  only  by  promising  to 
call  again,  and  give  our  final  answer,  **  Which  we 
do  hope— oh,  so  much  ! — may  be  in  the  affirmative !" 
exclaimed  both  aunt  and  niece,  as  we  warmly  shook 
hands,  and  parted  like  old  friends.  The  great 
wonder  to  us  was,  how  they  had  ever  brought  their 
minds  to  let  lodgings;  but  as  our  acquaintance 
ripened,  the  facts  of  the  case  became  more  fully 
divulged. 

The  Baroness  Paffis,  in  the  days  of  her  pros- 
perity, had  undertaken  the  sole  charge  of  a  destitute 
orphan  nephew  and  niece,  when  she  suddenly  found 
herself  a  widow  in  reduced  circumstances  (the  Baron 
Pafiz  held  a  diplomatic  appointment,  and  lived  up 
to  his  income.)  Her  nephew  Desmond  at  that 
time  was  still  at  Harrow  school.  He  was  a  high- 
spirited,  handsome  lad,  equally  the  darling  of  his 
sister  Clarissa  and  his  fond  aunt.  Sir  Thomas 
Crumpton  was  the  only  influential  relative  they 
had ;  but  when  reverse  of  circumstances  overtook 
them,  he  looked  coldly  on  those  whose  friendship 
he  had  formerly  courted.  However,  he  appropri- 
ated one  of  his  freehold  houses,  at  a  low  rent,  for 
the  use  of  the  baroness  and  her  niece  :  she  would 
accept  nothing  more ;  nor  was  she  aware,  as  we 
afterwards  found,  that  twenty  pounds  a  year  were 
remitted  by  the  niggardly  baronet  on  the  rent.  He 
also  articled  Desmond  to  a  lawyer ;  and  Desmond 
brought  home  every  day  to  the  blind,  dull  street 
his  bright  anticipations,  and  a  spirit  pining  for  free- 
dom. Poor  fellow!  it  could  not  last;  he  conld 
not  endure  the  confinement  and  monotony  of  such 
an  existence,  for  he  had  been  a  pampered,  spoiled 
boy,  and  promised  by  the  deceased  baron  a  com- 
mission in  the  Guards. 
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GENTLEMEN. — KEEP   MOVING. 


He  at  length  disappeared  ;  and  months  of  tor- 
turing suspense  passed  oyer,  the  two  lone  women 
hearing  nothing  of  his  fate.  They  thought  not  of 
his  selfishness  in  thus  deserting  them ;  they  only 
pitied  him  and  loved  him  the  more.  Sir  Thomas 
Crumpton  was  indignant  in  the  extreme  at  young 
Desmond's  conduct,  and  took  this  opportunity  of 
"  washing  his  hands"  of  his  poor  connections.  At 
length  a  letter  came  from  the  truant, -and,  with 
trembling  hands  and  streaming  eyes,  the  sister  and 
aunt  thankfully  received  it.  Desmond  was  in  In- 
dia ;  he  had  worked  his  way  thither  on  shipboard, 
and  his  prospects  were  brightening,  after  intense 
suffering  and  privation.  Another  letter,  and  an- 
other, each  more  hopeful  and  cheering  than  the 
last ;  Desmond  was  in  the  high-road  to  fame  and 
fortune,  and  in  a  few  years  would  return  to  them 
a  rich  nabob!  Fond  dreams — illusive  anticipa- 
tions !  The  letters  ceased ;  they  heard  no  more ; 
and  for  twenty-three  years  these  patient  souls  had 
existed  on  hope.  "  Desmond  must  be  still  alive." 
No  tidings  could  they  gather  of  his  death  in  those 
distant  regions;  still  he  would  return  to  them, 
wealthy  and  powerful — for  what  were  twenty-three 
years,  afler  all?  Clarissa  was  still  a  girl  to  Aunt 
!PaffiE,  and  the  baroness  lived  on  memories  of  past 
happiness.  Changes  went  on  around  them,  but 
there  was  no  change  in  them.  A  room  was  kept 
in  constant  readiness  for  Desmond's  return ;  but 
the  moth  and  decay  will  make  themselves  heard ; 
and  how  fervently  they  wished  for  means  to  re- 
decorate thai  chamber !  The  same  idea  had  struck 
them  both,  though  it  was  a  long  while  ere  they 
found  courage  to  communicate  it  to  each  other — 
the  idea  of  imitating  the  example  of  their  neighbors, 
and  putting  up  a  bill  signifying  that  part  of  their 
house  was  to  let.  The  Baroness  Fnffi  was  the  land- 
lady. Sir  Thomas  Crumpton  was  their  relative,  and 
select  and  aristocratic  must  be  the  inmates  they 
received !  The  emolument  arising  from  this  pro- 
ceeding was  to  be  entirely  devoted  to  the  repara- 
tion and  embellishment  of  Desmond's  chamber — 
Desmond,  the  anxiously  and  daily  looked  for! 

Clarissa  still  warbles  the  songs  which  Desmond 
admired  when  he  was  a  boy,  for  he  will  like  to 
hear  them  again,  she  says;  she  wears  the  head- 
dress in  which  t?tenj  he  proudly  said,  his  pretty 
darling  sister  looked  still  prettier.  Each  knock  at 
the  door  causes  her  to  dart  to  the  window  and  peep 
through  the  blinds  to  ascertain  who  it  is ;  and  oflen 
she  says  to  Aunt  Paffz,  that  she  almost  trusts  their 
boy  may  not  come  home  just  at  this  juncture,  as  he 
might  n't  like  to  see  the  ticket  up,  and  she  would 
like  to  have  his  room  fresh  and  nicely  done  up  for 
him. 

Poor  things !  my  heart  throbs  in  sympathy  as  I 
listen  to  their  oft-repeated  anticipations ;  for  we  are 
great  friends,  and  I  often  refresh  myself  by  going 
to  see  these  out-of-tberworld  women.  In  their  case, 
hope  deferred  has  not  made  the  heart  sick — not 
unhealthy,  or  feverish,  or  even  impatient.  They 
are  inured  to  waiting ;  they  literally  feed  on  hope ; 
and  when  it  is  withdrawn,  they  will  speedily  fade 
and  wither  doubtless.  But  will  it  ever  be  with- 
drawn? Will  they  not  depart  this  life  with  the 
hope  yet  warm  in  their  yearning  hearts  that  Des- 
mond and  they  are  surely  about  to  meet  again  t  It 


has  sustained  and  cheered  them  in  adversity,  and 
who  would  wish  to  destroy  the  innocent  hallucina- 
tion? It  is  not,  indeed,  impossible — such  things 
have  been  heard  of — and  Desmond,  after  a  twenty- 
three  years'  silence,  may  turn  up !  We  have  never 
regretted  our  labors  of  lodging-hunting  since  they 
brought  us  into  contact  with  these  interesting  old 
ladies ;  no  other  visitors  penetrated  so  far  as  the 
retired  street  where  they  reside ;  and  after  a  few 
weeks,  they  decided  on  taking  the  modest  card  of 
*'  apartments  to  let"  from  the  casement,  lest  Des- 
mond should  return.  When  he  does,  we  will 
promise  to  add  a  little  supplement  to  this  romance 
of  real  life ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  may  we,  under 
hopes  deferred,  prove  as  patient,  faithful  and  re- 
signed ! 

Gentlemen. — Heralds  used  formerly  to  go  round 
and  enregister  the  arms  of  different  &milies,  but  since 
1686  the  custom  has  been  abandoned.  The  kings-ftt^ 
arms  every  thirty  years  also  used  to  roister  the 
births,  deaths,  and  marriages  that  had  occurred  sinoe 
their  last  visitation  ;  and  those  who  had  usurped 
titles  or  dignities  which  did  not  belong  to  them  were 
obliged,  under  their  own  hands,  to  disclaim  all  pre- 
tence to  them,  and  were  publicly  degraded  in  the 
nearest  market-town.  Sir  T.  Smith,  who  died  in 
1677,  says — "Gentlemen  be  those  whom  their  blood 
or  race  do  make  noble  or  known  ;  the  commonwealtli 
of  England  is  divided  into  three  sorts  of  persons — the 
sovereign  ;  the  gentlemen,  which  are  divided  into  two 
parts ;  the  barony  or  estate  of  lords,  and  those  who 
be  no  lords,  such  as  knights,  esquires,  and  simpk 
gentlemen ;  the  third  and  last  are  called  yeomen.'* 
Nobility  means  notability — ^worthy  of  being  noted  or 
known.  Nobility  can  be  acquired  ;  gentility  must  be 
innate — must  take  a  long  time  to  grow.  James  L 
told  his  nurse  he  might  make  her  son  a  duke,  but 
could  not  make  him  a  gentleman  ;  although  in  man- 
ners and  appearance  the  youth  probably  (as  he  had 
had  a  good  education)  more  nearly  resembled  what 
we  term  a  gentleman  in  these  degenerate  days  than 
the  worthy  king  himself.  Among  the  gentry,  not 
among  the  peers,  with  the  exception  of  three  or  four 
families,  must  we  look  for  the  true  nobility  of  Eng- 
land. There  are  upwards  of  loO,000  ancient  nobility, 
and  not  much  above  500  peers.  The  old  /aaJc(2.  pro- 
prietors are  the  ancient  nobility.  The  old  writers 
speak  of  the  nobility  named  and  unnamed — ^that  is, 
titled  and  untitled.  Those  fiimilies  whose  names  are 
the  same  as  their  estates  are  the  noblest.  Commoner 
means  those  who  are  amenable  to  higher  tribunals : 
peers  are  not  commoners,  being  their  own  judges. 
This,  however,  is  an  exclusive  privilege,  but  no  prvof 
of  nobility ;  for  many  persons  who  have  precedency 
over  peers  are  subject  to  the  common  law  ;  sons  of 
dukes,  marquises,  even  princes  of  the  blood,  before 
they  are  made  peers,  are  amenable  to  common  tribu- 
nals. 

Keep  Moving. — Miserable  is  he  who  slumbers  en 
in  idleness !  Miserable  the  workman  who  sleeps 
before  the  hour  of  his  rest,  or  who  sits  down  in  the 
shadow,  while  his  brethren  work  in  the  sun.  There 
is  no  rest  ftom  labor  on  earth.  There  are  always 
duties  to  perform  and  functions  to  exercise — Amo- 
tions which  axe  ever  enlarging  and  extending,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  growth  of  our  moral  and  mental  sta- 
tion. Man  is  bom  to  work  ;  and  he  must  work  while 
it  is  day.  "  Have  I  not,'*  said  a  great  worker,  "  all 
eternity  to  rest  in  ?" — L.  Tynman, 
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From  the  Westminster  Review. 

Souvenir  d*un  Voyage  dans  La  Tartarie,  Le  Thibet 
et  La  Chine;  pendant  lee  annhs,  1844,  1845, 
1846.  Par  M.  Hue  Prbtre,  Missionaire  de  la 
Congnregation  de  Lazaristes.  Paris :  Adrien  Le 
Clerc  and  Co.     1850. 

When  the  clouds  that  hide  the  commencement 
of  human  history  begin  to  roll  away,  and  the 
strange  shapes  that  loom  so  fantastically  through 
the  mists  of  its  early  dawn  melt  into  clearer  light, 
we  see  before  us  a  scene,  which  in  its  principal 
features  may  still  be  witnessed,  almost  unchanged, 
in  the  vast  prairies  that  occupy  so  large  a  portion 
of  Central  Asia — the  **  land  of  grass,*'  as  it  called 
by  the  Tartars.  We  see  no  towns,  no  buildings, 
no  arts,  no  industry,  no  cultivation  ;  but  majestic 
rivers,  mountains  rolling  away  into  immeasurable 
plains,  camels,  and  tents,  and  flocks  and  herds, 
which  carry  the  imagination  back  to  the  times 
when  Abraham,  *'  very  rich  in  cattle,  and  silver, 
and  gold,  went  on  his  journeys  from  the  south.*' 

Thousands  of  years  sweep  by,  and  the  Mongolian 
steppes  present  the  same  scenes ;  but  now  the  name 
of  Tchingis  Khan  has  become  a  word  of  fear,  at 
which  not  only  China,  India,  and  Persia,  but 
Poland,  Hungary,  and  Austria,  and  even  the  re- 
Moter  West,  have  learned  to  tremble.  The  teeming 
population  of  Asia  has  burst  its  boundaries,  and 
rolled  like  an  incoming  tide  to  Central  Europe. 
These  tremendous  invasions  have,  from  their  sud- 
denness, their  vast  extent,  and  their  devastating 
force,  been  compared  to  the  primitive  convulsions 
of  nature  ;  but  though  they  appeared  in  the  first 
instance  as  entirely  destructive  in  their  effects, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  conquests  of  Tchingis 
Khan  and  his  successors,  by  making  the  nations  of 
Europe  acquainted  with  the  most  distant  countries 
of  the  East,  opened  the  way  to  many  important 
discoveries,  (the  compass,  printing,  and  the  more 
equivocal  benefit  of  gunpowder,)  created  new  chan- 
nels for  their  industry  and  commercial  activity,  and 
made  the  finest  and  the  most  ancient  regions  of  the 
earth  tributary  to  their  rising  civilization.  The 
ardor  for  geographical  discovery,  too,  began  from 
this  time  to  be,  and  has  ever  since  remained,  a 
characteristic  of  the  European  mind  ;  but  this  de- 
sire was  strengthened  and  deepened  by  the  hope  of 
gaining,  in  those  vast  and  populous  countries,  an 
accession  to  the  dominions  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
by  the  conversion  of  their  population  to  Christianity. 
It  was  the  same  motive  that  carried  the  author  of 
the  volume  before  us  to  the  scene  of  the  labors,  the 
sufferings,  and,  in  many  instances,  the  martyrdom 
of  his  predecessors.  The  French  Mission  at  rekin , 
formerly  in  so  flourishing  a  condition,  (there  were 
at  one  time  no  fewer  than  thirty  Catholic  churches 
in  one  province  of  China,)  was  towards  the  end  of 
the  last  century  almost  destroyed  by  severe  perse- 
cutions. Many  of  the  Christian  converts  sought  a 
refuge  in  the  deserts  of  Tartary,  and  lived  here  and 
there  in  obscure  comers,  on  patches  of  land  which 
the  Mongols  allowed  them  to  cultivate.  Ten  years 
ago,  M.  Hue  (the  author)  and  a  companion,  M. 
Gabet,  two  French  Lozaristes,  were  sent  to  collect 
some  of  these  scattered  remnants  ;  bat  not  thinking 
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it  prudent  to  endeavor  to  establish  themselves,  ai 
their  Jesuit  brethren  had  formerly  done,  in  the 
capita]  of  the  empire,  they  took  up  their  abode  in  a 
little  village  situated  beyond  the  Great  Wall — in  a 
valley  called  Hi-Chuy^  which  we  are  told  signifies 
Valley  of  the  Black  Waters,  and  which  is  one  day*s 
journey  from  **  Suen-Hoa-Tou."  The  journejr 
described  in  the  present  work  was  undertaken  witn 
a  view  of  studying  the  character  and  manners  of 
the  Tartars  of  Mongolia,  and  of  determining,  if 
possible,  the  limits  of  the  apostolic  vicarate  of 
Mongolia  established  in  1844.  The  party  con- 
sisted only  of  Messrs.  Hue  and  Gabet,  and  a  Thi- 
betian  convert  named  Samdadchiemba,  who  took 
charge  of  the  loaded  camels  ;  but  they  were  es- 
corted for  the  first  stage  by  a  guard  of  honor  of 
their  Chinese  disciples,  who  mingled  their  adieus 
with  tears,  besides  giving  other  less  sentimental 
marks  of  attachment  to  their  ^*  pires  spiriiueUf*^  in 
the  shape  of  pieces  of  bacon,  and  such  like  contri- 
butions, to  their  scanty  commissariat. 

The  first  part  of  their  journey  lay  through 
Tchakar,  a  border  country,  bounded  on  the  south 
by  the  Great  Wall,  and  on  the  west  by  what  is  now 
called  Western  Toumet.  The  inhabimnts  of  this 
country  are  all  soldiers  to  the  Empemr  of  China, 
and  receive  annually  a  certain  amount  of  pay 
according  to  their  rank.  On  this  and  the  produce 
of  their  flocks  they  are  compelled  to  live,  being 
prohibited,  under  severe  penalties,  fronri  cultivating 
the  ground.  Tchakar  is  divided  into  eight  Ban- 
ners ;  the  White,  Blue,  Red,  and  Yellow  ;  and  the 
Whitish,  Bluish,  Reddish,  and  YeHowish.  Each 
Banner  has  its  separate  territory,  which  is  inalien- 
able. In  the  pastures  of  this  country  graze  ther 
emperor's  360  immense  flocks  of  cancels,  horses, 
oxen,  and  sheep.  These  are  visited  at  certain 
intervals  by  inspectors,  who,  if  thev  find  the  num- 
ber deficient,  compel  the  chief  shepherd  to  make  it 
up ;  but  some  of  the  Chinese  subjects  of  his  Celestial 
Majesty,  nevertheless,  carry  on  a  snug  little  trade 
with  this  officer  by  exchanging  any  good-for-nothing 
beast  they  may  happen  to  possess,  for  a  healthy  and 
good  one  out  of  the  herds  of  their  *•  Sacred  Master.'" 

In  this  country  there  are  still  to  be  found  a  few 
rude  and  lonely  inns,  consisting  of  an  immense- 
square  enclosure,  formed  with  long  poles  interlaced! 
with  brambles.  In  the  middle  of  this  square  is  » 
mud  hut,  ten  feet  high,  containing  one  large  apart- 
ment which  serves  for  kitchen,  banqueting-room, 
and  dormitory,  and  a  few  little  miserable  chambers* 
to  the  right  and  left.  The  place  of  honor  for  trav- 
ellers is  on  a  sort  of  raised  platform,  called  the- 
Irang,  resembling  the  dais  of  the  old  Saxon  rooms,, 
but  covered  with  stone,  and  capable  of  being  warmed 
from  beneath ;  the  kang,  being,  in  fact,  an  exten- 
sion of  the  hearth,  as  theie  are  in  front  of  it  three 
immense  kettles,  fixed  in  clay,  and  in  which  the 
broth  or  tea  of  the  travellers  is  boiled. 

Immediately  on  the  arrival  of  a  traveller,  the  inn- 
keeper, or,  in  Chinese  lofty  style,  the  "  Intendant  of 
the  Treasury,*'  invites  them  to  mount  on  the  kang,. 
and  they  seat  themselves  there  with  legs  crossed,  after 
the  fSsMhion  of  tailors  round  a  large  table,  which  is  act- 
more  than  five  or  six  inches  high.  The  lower  part  of 
the  hall  is  reserved  for  the  people  of  the  inn,  who 
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eome  and  go,  keep  up  the  fire  under  the  kettles,  boil 
the  tea,  or  knead  barley-floor  and  buck-wheat,  for  the 
iolid  part  of  the  meaL 

The  kang  of  these  Tartar-Chinese  hostelries  pre- 
sents one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  animated  scenes 
possible  ;  it  is  there  that  the  people  eat,  drink,  smoke, 
play,  bawl,  and  fight ;  and  when  niffht  comes,  it  is 
transformed  all  on  a  sudden  into  a  dormitory.  The 
IraTellen  unroll  their  ooTerings,  if  they  have  any,  or 
-  settle  themselves  side  by  side  under  their  clothes,  if 
they  have  not  When  the  guests  are  numerous,  they 
place  themselves  in  two  opposite  rows,  feet  to  feet ; 
but  although  everybody  lies  down,  it  by  no  means  fol- 
lows that  every  one  goes  to  sleep.  Whilst  some  snore 
conscientiously,  others  smoke,  drink  tea,  or  abandon 
themselves  to  noisy  gossip. 

This  fantastic  picture,  half  illuminated  by  the 
doll  pale  light  of  a  lamp,  (simply  constructed  with 
a  wick  swimming  in  dirty  oil,  in  a  broken  tea-cup,) 
*'  fills  the  soul,"  says  M.  Hue,  **  with  un  vif  senti- 
ment tThorreur  et  de  crcdnie.^^  Why  it  should  do 
so,  or  what  anything  here  described  has  to  do  with 
**  horreur  et  crainte,**  is  what  we  can  by  no  means 
discover. 

Before  leaving  this  inn,  the  missionaries  resolved 
to  bring  their  outward  men  more  into  harmony 
with  their  inward  spiritual  graces,  by  the  adoption 
of  a  clerical  dress ;  not,  however,  the  lugubrious 
one  which,  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  asso- 
ciates the  idea  of  religion  with  that  of  mourning, 
but  the  gay  costume  which  implies  sanctity  in 
Thibet,  namely,  a  yellow  robe  fastened  by  a  red 
girdle,  a  red  waistcoat  with  a  velvet  collar,  the 
whole  surmounted  by  a  red  cap.  This  is  the  secu- 
lar dress  of  the  Buddhist  Lamas.  Most  of  the 
missionaries  resident  in  China  wear  the  ordinary 
Chinese  costume,  and  have  nothing  to  distinguish 
.  them  from  traders ;  but  these  worldly  garments  M. 
Hue  considered  an  obstacle  to  their  success,  as, 
among  the  Tartars,  a  **  black  man,*'  or  one  of  the 
laity,  is  Uughed  at  if  he  attempts  to  speak  on  a 
leligioos  subject.  Besides  the  outward  change, 
the  travellers  determined  for  the  future  to  abstain 
from  wine  and  tobacco,  much  to  the  distress  of  their 
Chinese  disciples,  who  now  took  their  leave  mourn- 
fully, in  the  persuasion  that  thepires  spitituds 
were  about  to  perish  in  the  deseits  of  Tartary. 

The  first  bivouac  in  the  wilderness  was  made  in 
the  imperial  forest,  which  extends  more  than  a 
^ .  hundred  leagues  from  north  to  south,  and  above 
eighty  from  east  to  west.  It  is  supposed  to  be  sa- 
'  ered  to  the  emperor's  sports ;  and  though  since  he 
has  ascended  the  throne  he  has  never  set  foot  in  it, 
the  punishment  of  perpetual  exile  is  decreed  against 
any  one  who  shall  be  found  within  its  precincts  with 
arms  in  his  hands.  This  does  not,  however,  at  all 
interfere  with  the  operations  of  innumerable  poach- 
.  ers,  but  only  leads  to  an  equitable  arrangement  with 
the  imperial  guards,  with  respect  to  the  respective 
shares  of  the  game.  Besides  countless  troops  of 
stags,  the  forest  is  tenanted  by  tigers,  boars,  bears, 
panthers,  and  wolves ;  and  the  wood-cutter  or  hunt- 
er wlio  should  venture  alone  into  the  vast  labyrinth 
of  the  forest,  would  be  very  likely  never  to  find  his 
way  out  again.  In  the  second  day's  journey,  the 
travellers  found  themselves  in  the  presence  of  the 
great  Obo,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  Tartars  pay 
woiahip  to  the  spirit  of  the  mountain.  This  mon- 
ument is  merely  an  enormous  heap  of  stones,  piled 
together  without  any  order,  with  a  great  granite 
nrn  at  the  base,  in  which  incense  is  burnt,  and  or- 
.  namented  at  the  summit  with  a  number  of  dried 
branches  fixed  at  random  among  the  stones,  and 
bearing  scrape  of  parchment  wiUt  sacred  ioacrip- 


tions.  The  devout  Tartars  who  pass  by  do  not 
always  content  themselves  with  prostrations  and 
burning  incense,  but  throw  in  many  ofl^erings  of 
money.  The  Chinese  have  an  eye  to  business  in 
their  devotions,  and,  after  a  few  genuflections,  go 
round  and  slyly  pick  up  the  pious  giAs  which  their 
simple  Monjrol  brethren  have  deposited. 

Proceeding  in  the  direction  of  the  Mantchoo 
Tartar  country,  the  travellers  came  to  a  considera- 
ble town,  called  Tolon-Noor,  (sometimes  written  in 
maps,  Dolon-Nor,)  which,  with  its  numerous  build- 
ings, and  the  gilded  roofs  of  two  great  Lama  ciin- 
vents  rising  conspicuously  above  them,  presents 
from  the  outside  rather  a  stately  appearance.  In- 
side, however,  the  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked, 
with  gutters  in  the  midst,  so  deep  that  gcmds  are 
often  lost,  and  even  animals  suflbcated  in  them.  It 
is,  however,  a  place  of  great  trade ;  the  Tartars 
bringing  to  it  continually  great  herds  of  oxen, 
camels,  and  horses,  and  carrying  away  in  exchange 
tobacco,  cloth,  and  tea.  But  the  great  trade  of 
Tolon-Noor  is  carried  on  in  its  foundries,  where 
are  cast  magnificent  statues  of  iron  and  brass  ;  and 
with  these,  as  well  as  smaller  idols,  vases,  clocks, 
and  various  articles  used  in  the  services  of  the 
Buddhist  temples,  it  supplies  all  the  country  round. 
The  environs  of  the  town  are  barren  and  sandy, 
and  it  is  surrounded  to  a  great  exteut  by  immense 
cemeteries. 

Our  entrance  into  the  town  was  fatiguing  and  full 
of  perplexity,  for  we  had  no  idea  where  to  alight. 
We  wandered  long,  as  in  a  labyrinth,  through  narrow 
winding  streets,  where  our  camels  could  hardly  make 
their  way  through  the  perpetual  encumbrances  of  men 
and  goods.  At  length  we  entered  an  inn  and  un- 
loaded our  camels,  piled  up  our  baggage  in  the  little 
room  that  was  assigned  to  us,  went  to  the  market, 
bought  grass,  and  &tributed  it  to  the  animals — al- 
most without  taking  breath.  The  chief  of  the  hostelry 
then  came,  siccording  to  custom,  and  presented  us  with 
a  padlock  ;  and  after  padlocking  the  door  of  our  room, 
we  went  out  to  get  some  dinner,  for  we  were  excess- 
ively hungry.  We  were  not  long  in  discovering  a 
triangular  banner  floating  before  a  house,  indicating 
a  restaurant ;  and  a  long  corridor  led  us  into  a  spa- 
cious hall,  where  were  distributed  in  a  symmetrical 
manner  a  great  number  of  small  tables.  We  seated 
ourselves,  and  immediately  there  Wiis  placed  before  us 
the  tea-pot,  which  forms  the  prelude  (Aligato  of  every 
repast.  You  must  drink  tea,  and  drink  it  boiling, 
before  taking  the  least  thing  else.  While  you  are 
thus  occupied  in  swelling  yourself  out  with  tea,  you 
will  receive  the  visit  of  the  '*  intendant  of  the  tabic,** 
who  is  usually  a  personage  of  elegant  manners,  and 
endowed  with  a  prodigious  volubility  of  tongue,  be- 
sides being  acquainted  with  all  countries  and  with 
everybody's  affairs.  He  concludes  his  harangue  with 
asking  what  you  will  take ;  and  as  you  name  the 
dishes  you  desire,  he  repeats  the 'words  in  a  sort  of 
song,  in  order  to  announce  your  wishes  to  the  '*  gov- 
ernor of  the  kettle.**  You  are  served  with  admirable 
promptitude  ;  but  before  commencing  your  repast, 
etiquette  requires  you  to  rise  and  invite  all  the  guests 
round  who  may  happen  to  be  in  the  room.  "  Come ! 
come  all  together,"  you  cry  with  a  gesture  of  invita- 
tion— "  come  and  drink  a  little  glass  of  wine,  and  eat 
a  little  rice."  **  Thank  you,  thank  you,'*  responds 
the  assembly  ;  **  come  you  rather  to  our  table — ^it  is 
we  who  invite  you.**  After  this  polite  ceremonial, 
you  have,  as  the  phrase  of  the  country  is,  *'  shown 
your  honor,"  and  may  take  your  dinner  like  a  man 
of  quality.  ^ 

As  soon  as  you  rise  to  go,  the  "  steward  of  the 
table*'  appears  again ;  and  while  you  are  crossing 
the  room,  he  sings  out  the  names  of  the  dishes  you 
have  ordered,  and  finishes  bjr  proclaiming  the  total 
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expense  in  a  higli  and  intelligible  voice  ;  and  then  you 
pass  to  the  office  and  pay  the  sum  mentioned. 
•  *  •  «  ♦ 

The  perpetual  going  and  coming  of  strangers  gives 
to  the  population  of  Tolon-Noor  a  very  lively  aspect. 
The  hawkers  run  through  the  streets,  offering  to  the 
passers-by  the  various  little  articles  they  deal  in. 
The  tradesmen,  from  the  back  of  their  shops,  call  and 
entice  purchasers,  by  courteous  and  flattering  words. 
The  Lamas,  with  their  brilliant  dresses  of  red  and 
yellow,  endeavor  to  excite  admiration  by  the  address 
with  which  they  manage  their  fiery,  unbroken  horses. 
The  merchants  of  the  province  of  Chan-Si  are  in  the 
greatest  number  here,  but  there  are  few  who  establish 
themselves  definitively  ;  but,  after  a  few  years,  when 
their  coffers  are  sufficiently  filled,  they  return  into 
their  own  country.  The  Chinese  mostly  make  for- 
tunes, but  the  Tartars  ruin  themselves ;  indeed, 
Tok)n-Noor  is  like  a  monstrous  pneumatic  pump, 
which  succeeds  marvellously  in  creating  a  vacuum  in 
Mongol  purses. 

Shortly  after  leaving  ToIon-Noor,  M.  Hue  fell 
m  with  a  Tartar,  who  appeared  to  have  gained 
great  glory  among  his  comrades  by  having  served, 
or  at  least  intended  to  serve,  in  the  war  against 
**  the  rebels  of  the  south,*'  videUceif  the  English, 
concerning  whom  he  mentioned,  by  way  of  infor- 
mation, that  they  had  the  power  of  living  in  the 
water  like  fish ;  that,  when  you  least  expected  it, 
they  would  suddenly  rise  to  the  surface,  and  launch 
at  you  gourds  filled  with  flames ;  and  then,  no 
sooner  had  you  bent  your  bow  to  send  an  arrow  at 
them,  than  they  were  down  again  beneath  the 
water.  The  valiant  Tartars,  however,  had  no  fear 
of  the  monsters  ;  for,  before  the  departure  of  the 
eight  banners,  the  grand  Lamas  had  opened  the 
'*  book  of  celestial  secrets,**  and  predicted  a  happy 
issue  to  the  affair.  The  prediction  was  verified , 
for  the  rebels,  terrified  by  the  approach  of  the 
Tartars,  had  ultimately  sued  their  holy  master,  the 
emperor,  for  peace,  and  he,  in  his  immense  mercy, 
had  granted  it  to  them.  The  Frenchmen  also 
learned  some  other  particulars  concerning  these 
same  rebels,  which  are  perhaps  not  generally 
known  ;  for  instance,  that  Queen  Victoria  has  a 
great  garden  in  which  she  shuts  up  her  husband, 
who  is  allowed  to  walk  in  this  as  much  as  he 
pleases,  but  never  to  go  out. 

The  great  point  of  interest  with  the  missionaries 
was  the  religion  of  Buddhism,  whose  overthrow 
was  the  secret  object  of  their  wishes  and  their 
prayers.  M.  Hue  of  course  expresses  great  horror 
of  this  idolatrous  worship,  but  at  the  same  time 
congratulates  himself,  with  much  ncnueti,  on  the 
numerous  points  of  resemblance  between  it  and  the 
orthodox  Catholic  faith  as  taught  at  Rome.  The 
immense  multitude  of  Lamas  devoted  to  a  monastic 
life  ;  the  extreme  asceticism  of  some,  (he  found 
holy  personages,  devoted  to  what  they  called  a 
contemplative  life,  who  lived  in  holes  in  the  side 
of  a  mountain,  and  drew  up  their  food  by  a  string, 
emulating  the  performances  of  saints  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  church) — the  devotion  of  the  laity,  their 
deference  to  theii  spiritual  masters,  their  fondness 
for  pilgrimages  and  showy  ceremonies,  their  liber- 
ality in  contributing  money  for  supposed  pious 
objects,  cause  him  sometimes  to  cast  a  longing  look 
back  towards  the  ''  good  old  times,**  and  seem, 
speaking  profanely,  to  make  his  mouth  water. 
The  apparent  coincidence  between  the  worship  of 
Buddha  and  that  which  the  *'  Lamas  of  Jehovah** 
were  endeavoring  to  introduce,  may  perhaps  have 
eontributed  to  procure  them  respectful   attention 


from  the  Buddhists  ;  but  it  seems  doubtful  whether 
it  would  have  greatly  facilitated  the  object  of  their 
mission,  as  it  mi^ht  be  oflen  difficult  to  make  them 
see  what  the  difiference  was,  or  what  would  be 
gained  by  exchanging  the  old  for  the  new  faith. 
There  is  a  point  of  resemblance  too,  besides  those 
mentioned  by  M.  Hue.  The  fundamental  tenets 
of  Buddhism  are  pure  and  sublime  ;  but  these 
have  been  so  overlaid  by  a  mass  of  fantastic  cere- 
monies and  forgotten  symbols,  that  their  influence 
has  been  almost  wholly  neutralized.  The  greatest 
truths,  thus  lying  dormant,  are  of  little  practical 
value;  in  the  words  of  Coleridge,  '*  they  lie  bed- 
ridden in  the  soul,  side  by  side  with  the  most 
absurd  errors,  without  having  any  tendency  to 
disturb  them.**  But  this  observation  will  apply,  we 
cannot  help  thinking,  in  some  degree,  to  the  re- 
ligious system  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  well  as 
to  that  of  the  Dalai-Lama. 

On  the  *'  fifteenth  day  of  the  eighth  month*'  the 
missionaries  had  an  opportunity  of  joining  in  a 
great  Chinese  festival,  called  the  '*  Feast  of  the 
Moon's  Loaves,"  when  all  labor  is  suspended, 
workmen  receive  from  their  masters  a  pecuniary 
present,  every  one  puts  on  his  best  clothes,  and  all 
is  mirth  and  rejoicing.  It  is,  according  to  M.  Hue, 
of  high  antiquity,  but  has  acquired  a  political 
character  from  an  event  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
An  extensive  conspiracy  was  formed  amongst  the 
Chinese  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  the  Tartar  dynasty 
founded  by  Tchingis  Khan,  and  it  efliected  its  olh- 
jeet  by  means  of  a  general  massacre,  for  which  the 
signal  was  given  by  notes  concealed  in  the  little 
cakes  engraven  with  the  image  of  the  moon,  which 
it  is  customary  to  interchange  on  this  occasion.  By 
this  catastrophe  the  Tartar  army,  which  was  scat- 
tered through  all  the  families  of  the  kingdom,  was 
completely  annihilated,  and  an  end  put  to  the 
Mongol  domination.  The  Tartars  of  the  present 
day,  however,  join  in  the  celebration  of  the  festival 
with  great  bonhommie,  and  without  the  least  idea  of 
the  signification  given  to  it  by  their  neighbors, 
though  the  Frenchmen,  with  more  zeal  than  dis- 
cretion, undertook,  it  seems,  to  enlighten  them  upon 
this  point. 

At  about  a  gun-shot  from  the  place  where  we  had 
encamped,  we  saw  suddenly  rising  several  Mongol 
tents,  whose  magnitude  and  cleanliness  testified  the 
easy  circumstances  of  their  inhabitants.  This  opinion 
was,  besides,  confirmed  by  the  numerous  flocks  of 
sheep,  and  the  immense  herds  of  horses  and  oxen 
which  were  grazing  in  the  environs.  Whilst  we  were 
reciting  our  breviary  in  the  interior  of  the  tent, 
Siimdadchiemba  went  to  pay  a  visit  to  these  Mongols, 
and  soon  after  we  saw  coming  towards  us  an  old  man 
with  a  long  white  beard,  and  who  had  the  air  of  a 
person  of  distinction.  He  was  accompanied  by  a 
young  Lama,  and  a  child  whom  he  held  by  the  hand. 
**  My  Lord  Lamas,"  said  the  old  man,  addressing  us, 
"  all  men  are  brothers,  but  those  who  dwell  beneath 
the  tents  are  united  among  themselves  like  flesh  and 
blood.  The  fifteenth  of  the  moon  is  a  solemn  epoch  ; 
you  are  travellers  and  strangers,  you  cannot  this 
evening  occupy  a  place  at  the  hearUi  of  your  noble 
family.  Come  and  rest  yourselves  for  some  days 
amongst  us  ;  your  presence  will  bring  us  peace  and 
happiness."  We  told  the  good  old  man  that  we  could 
not  entirely  accept  his  offer,  but  that  in  the  evening, 
after  having  said  our  prayers,  we  would  go  and  take 
tea  with  him,  and  have  a  little  talk  about  the  Mongol 
nation.  *  *  *  On  entering  the  Mongol  tent  we  were 
surprised  to  find  there  a  degree  of  cleanliness  to  which 
one  is  little  accustomed  amongst  the  Tartars.  There 
was  no  hearth  in  the  centre,  and  the  eye  perceived 
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aowlMre  the  yteKaact  of  tlioM  ooine  eooUng  utenidlfl 
wliioh  QSo^y  enoumber  Tartar  habitations.  It  was 
mMj  to  see  that  all  had  been  arranged  for  a  fSte.  We 
seated  ourselyes  on  a  red  carpet,  and  were  soon  served 
from  the  neighboring  tent,  Uie  kitchen  pro  tempore, 
ifith  tea  with  milk,  and  little  rolls  fried  in  butter,  as 
Will  as  cheese,  dried  grapes,  and  jujubes. 

After  haying  made  acquaintance  with  the  numerous 
Mongol  company  in  which  we  found  ourselves,  the 
oooTersation  insensibly  fell  on  the  festival  of  the 
Moon's  Loaves.  **  In  our  oountry  of  the  West,*'  said 
-we,  "we  do  not  know  of  this  fcstivaL  We  worship 
only  Jehovah,  the  Creator  of  the  heavens  and  the 
earth,  of  the  sun  and  the  moon,  and  all  that  exists." 
*'  Oh,  the  holy  doctrine  !"  cried  the  old  man,  carry- 
iag  1^  Joined  hands  to  his  forehead.  '*  But  neither 
do  the  Tartars  worship  the  moon.  They  have  seen 
the  Chinese  celebrate  this  fete,  and  they  follow  the 
custom  without  well  knowing  why."  **  Tes,"  said 
we,  **  you  follow  this  custom  without  knowing  why. 
That  is  a  wise  saying.  But  this  is  what  we  have 
lieard  about  it  in  the  country  of  the  JTetat" 
(Chinese.)  And  thereupon  we  related  all  that  we 
knew  about  the  terrible  aay  of  the  massacre.  As  our 
narrative  concluded  the  faces  of  the  Tartars  appeared 
ftill  of  astonishment ;  the  young  men  spoke  together 
in  a  low  voice,  but  the  elder  one  kept  a  mournful  si- 
lence ;  he  held  down  his  head,  to  hide  the  large  tears 
that  flowed  fh>m  his  eyes.  **  Brother,  enriched  with 
years,"  said  we,  "  this  tale  appears  not  to  surprise 
you,  but  it  has  filled  vour  heart  with  emotion." 
*'  Holy  personages,"  said  the  old  man,  after  having 
imised  his  h«id  fund  wiped  his  eyes  with  the  back  of 
his  hand,  "  the  terrible  event,  which  causes  so  much 
astonishment  to  these  young  men,  was  not  unknown 
to  me  ;  but  I  wish  I  had  never  known  it,  and  I  seek  to 
drive  it  fh)m  my  memory,  for  it  makes  a  blush  mount 
to  the  fiice  of  every  Tartar,  whose  heart  is  not  yet 
sold  to  the  Ketat    One  day,  the  day  is  known  to  our 

S»at  Lamas,  the  blood  of  our  forefathers,  so  shame- 
ly  spilled,  shall  be  avenged.  When  the  holy  man 
who  is  to  command  us  shall  have  appeared,  we  will 
rise  to  a  man  and  follow  him.  Then  we  will  go,  and, 
in  the  fiu$e  of  day,  demand  of  the  Ketat  an  account 
of  the  Tartar  blood  which  was  shed  in  the  darkness 
of  Uieir  houses.  The  Mongols  celebrate  every  year 
this  fete,  and  the  greater  number  see  in  it  only  an  in- 
different ceremony  ;  but  the  *  Moon's  Loaves'  awaken 
in  some  hearts  the  remembrance  of  the  perfidy  of 
which  we  have  been  the  victims,  and  the  hope  of  a 
just  vengeance" 

After  a  moment's  silence,  the  old  man  added,  **  Holy 
personages,  however  this  may  be,  this  day  is  truly  a 
festival,  since  you  have  deigned  to  descend  into  our 
poor  habitation.  It  is  not  well  to  occupy  our  hearts 
with  sad  thoughts.  Child,"  he  added  to  a  young  man 
who  was  sitting  on  the  threshold,  **  if  the  mutton  has 
boiled  enough  take  away  the  milk. ' '  Whilst  he  cleared 
the  interior  of  the  tent,  the  eldest  son  of  the  family 
entered,  bearing  in  his  hands  a  little  oblong  table, 
upon  which  rose  a  sheep  cut  into  four  quarters,  piled 
one  upon  another.  Immediately,  when  the  table  was 
placed  in  the  midst  of  the  guests,  the  head  of  the 
fiunily,  arming  himself  with  the  knife  that  hung  at 
his  girdle,  cut  the  tail  off  the  sheep,  divided  it  into  two, 
and  ofiered  a  half  to  each  of  us.  Among  the  Tartars 
the  tail  is  considered  the  most  exquisite  part  of  the 
sheep,  and  consequently  the  most  honorable.  It  is, 
with  these  Tartar  sheep,  of  a  remarkable  form  and 
size,  a  thick  broad  oval  of  firom  six  to  eight  pounds* 
weight. 

&  soon  as  the  head  of  the  fiunily  had  presented  us 
with  this  delicate  morsel,  the  guests  fell  to  with  their 
knives  to  out  to  pieces  these  formidable  quarters  of 
mutton  ;  of  course,  in  this  Tartar  f^tival  we  found 
neither  plates  nor  forks ;  every  one  was  obliged  to 
place  on  his  knees  his  piece  of  mutton,  i^d  tear  it 
without  ceremony  with  his  two  hands,  wiping  flrom 
tuD0  to  time  on  the  front  of  hia  waistcoat  the  &t  that 


dripped  from  them.  As  fi>r  us,  our  embam»ment 
at  first  was  considerable ;  in  offering  us  this  white 
sheep's  tail,  our  friends  had  doubtless  been  influenced 
by  the  kindest  intentions  ;  but  we  were  not  yet  suf- 
ficiently weaned  from  our  European  prejudices  to  dare 
to  attack,  without  bread  or  salt,  the  lumps  of  fat  that 
seemed  to  tremble  and  pant  beneath  our  fingers.  We 
took  counsel  together  in  our  mother  tongue,  as  to  what 
was  to  be  done  in  these  difficult  circumstances.  To 
put  back  these  dainties  by  stealth  on  the  table  seemed 
extremely  imprudent ;  to  speak  frankly  to  our  Am- 
phitryon, and  declare  our  repugnance  to  the  favorite 
dish,  would  be  shocking  to  Tartar  etiquette.  We  hit, 
therefore,  on  the  plan  of  cutting  up  the  epicurean 
morsel  into  little  slices,  which  we  handed  about  to  the 
guests,  begginz  them  to  partake  with  us,  on  this  fes- 
tival day,  of  this  rare  and  precious  regale.  At  first 
we  had  to  struggle  against  polite  and  disinterested 
refusals  ;  but  at  length  we  got  rid  of  the  dreadful  taU, 
and  were  permitted  to  attack  the  leg,  the  taste  of 
which  was  more  conformable  to  the  recollections  of  our 
first  education.  After  this  Homeric  repast  was  fin- 
ished, there  remained  only  in  the  middle  of  the  tent  a 
monstrous  heap  of  white  and  polished  mutton-bones  ;  a 
child  went  and  untied  a  violin  with  three  strings,  that 
hung  suspended  on  a  ram's-hom,  and  presented  it  to 
the  chief  of  the  family.  He  passed  it  to  a  young  man, 
who  held  down  his  head  modestly,  but  whose  eyes 
became  animated  the  moment  he  took  the  instrument 
in  his  hands.  *'  Nobles  and  holy  travellers,"  said  the 
head  of  the  family  to  us,  *'  I  have  invited  a  7bo/Ao/ot 
to  embellish  the  evening  with  some  tales  ;"  and  while 
he  spoke  the  minstrel  was  already  preluding  upon  the 
choras.  He  soon  began  to  sing  with  a  strong  voice 
and  marked  accent,  and  occasionally  he  stopped  and 
mingled  his  song  with  animated  and  fiery  recitation, 
while  the  Tartars  bent  towards  him  and  accompanied 
his  words  by  variations  of  their  features.  The  ioolho^ 
lot  sung  of  national  and  dramatic  subjects,  which 
excited  a  lively  interest  amongst  the  majority  of  the 
audience  ;  but  for  us,  little  initiated  as  we  were  in  the 
history  of  Tartary,  we  took  a  very  slender  interest  in 
all  the  unknown  personages  whom  the  Mongol  rhapsody 
brought  by  turns  on  the  stage.  When  the  singing  had 
gone  on  a  considerable  time,  the  old  man  presented 
the  minstrel  with  a  large  cup  of  the  spirit  made  from 
milk.  He  laid  down  his  violin  on  his  knees,  and 
moistened  eagerly  with  the  liquor  the  throat  that  must 
have  been  dry  with  the  marvels  he  hod  been  relating  ; 
and,  as  he  finished  drinking,  and  licked  round  the 
edges  of  the  cup,  the  chief  said,  **  Toolholos,  in  the 
songs  that  you  have  given  us  everything  was  fine  and 
beautifiil,  but  you  have  told  us  nothing  yet  of  the  im- 
mortal Tamerlane."  "  Yes !  yes  !"  cried  many  voices 
at  once,  **  sing  to  us  the  invocation  to  Timor."  The 
singer  paused  a  moment,  and  then,  having  collected 
his  thoughts,  sung  in  a  vigorous  and  martial  tone,  to 
the  fbllowing  effect : — 

**  When  the  divine  Timor  dwelt  beneath  our  tents, 
the  Mongol  nation  was  terrible  and  warlike  ;  his  move- 
ments made  the  earth  shake  ;  with  a  single  glance  of 
his  eye  he  fh)ze  with  terror  the  ten  thousand  nations 
whom  the  sun  shines  upon.  Oh,  dirine  Timor  !  when 
will  thy  great  soul  be  bom  again  ?  Come  back ! 
Come  back  !    We  are  awaiting  thee,  0  Timor !" 

After  a  few  more  stanzas,  the  minstrel  departed 
with  a  profound  salutation,  to  entertain  other  fami 
lies  who  were  waiting  for  him  on  this  festive  oc 
casion ;  but  as  the  missionaries  had  appeared  to 
listen  to  him  with  interest,  the  chief  politely  volun- 
teered to  produce  a  family  virtuoso  to  supply  his 
place.  The  performance  of  this  personage  was, 
however,  of  so  overpowering  a  description,  that 
they  seized  the  earliest  possible  opportunity  to  make 
their  escape.  These  *'toolho1os,"  or  wandering 
minstrels,  are,  it  seems,  often  met  with  in  Tartary 
^and  Thibet.    They  are  conunonly  poor ;  a  violin 
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&bi  a  flute  hang  to  their  girdles  comprising  their 
whole  possessions ;  but  they  are  sure  of  a  kind  re- 
ception in  the  Mongol  families,  and  remain  with 
each  other  often  several  days,  never  failing,  on  their 
departure,  to  be  laden  with  provisions  for  their  jour- 
ney— cheese,  and  bladders  filled  with  wine  and  tea. 

The  fine  countries  situated  to  the  north  of  Pekin, 
beyond  the  great  wall,  now  bear  the  name  of  East- 
ern Toumet.  They  were  bestowed  at  the  time  of 
the  Mantchoo  conquest  of  China  on  the  King  of 
Western  Toumet,  who  had  rendered  considerable 
services  to  the  conquerors ;  the  two  portions  of  his 
dominions  are  separated  by  the  district  called  the 
Tchakar.  The  Mongols  of  Western  Toumet  no 
longer  lead  the  nomadic  life,  but  cultivate  their 
lands  and  practise  many  useful  arts. 

After  about  three  days*  journey  through  these 
countries  (he  missionaries  arrived  at  a  town  called 
Kouk-ou-Khoton,  that  is,  **  Blue  Town.'*  It  is 
entered  by  a  broad  road,  running  between  immense 
kitchen-gardens,  which  surround  the  town.  The 
increase  of  the  population  has  necessitated  the 
breaking  through  the  ramparts,  and  such  extensive 
quarters  have  been  built  beyond  them,  that  this  part 
of  the  town  is  now  of  more  importance  than  that 
within  the  walls.  Viewed  from  without  it  is  rather 
imposing,  but  does  not  improve  on  a  closer  acquaint- 
anceship. 

We  entered  it  by  abroad  street,  in  which  is  situated 
the  celebrated  Lama  Convent  of  the  Five  Towers  ;  But 
immediately  after  passing  this  the  street  comes  to  an 
end,  and  you  have  on  the  right  and  left  two  misera- 
ble narrow  lanes.  We  chose  the  one  that  appeared 
the  least  dirty,  and  advanced  at  first  easily  enough, 
but  the  farther  we  went  the  more  muddy  it  became, 
and  soon  it  was  little  better  than  a  long  quagmire 
filled  with  black  mud,  and  exhaling  a  suffocating 
odor.  We  were  in  the  Tanners*  Street,  and  we  ad- 
Tanced  slowly,  and  stumbling  perpetually,  for  the 
miry  liquid  sometimes  conce^iled  a  great  stone,  over 
which  we  had  to  climb,  and  sometimes  a  deep  hollow, 
into  which  we  suddenly  plunged.  We  had  hardly 
gone  fifty  paces  before  our  animals  were  covered  with 
mud,  and  dripping  with  sweat.  To  complete  our 
misfortune,  we  heard  before  us  loud  cries  uttered  by 
horsemen  and  drivers  who  were  approaching  through 
the  windings  of  the  lane,  and  shouting  in  this  miin- 
ner  to  deter  others  from  entering  it.  To  draw  back 
or  to  stand  up  appeared  equally  impossible,  so  we 
began  to  shout  in  our  turn,  and  continued  our  march » 
expecting  with  some  anxiety  the  conclusion  of  the 
piece.  A  turn  in  the  lane  brought  on  the  denoue- 
ment. At  the  sight  of  our  camels  the  horses  took 
fright,  and,  making  a  sudden  wheel,  threw  them- 
selves one  on  the  other,  and  rushed  out  by  all  the 
outlets  they  could  find.  In  this  manner,  thanks  to 
our  be:ists  of  burden  !  we  continued  our  route  without 
being  obliged  to  give  way,  and  arrived  at  last  in  a 
tolerably  spacious  street,  bordered  with  fine  shops. 

We  looked  incessantly  from  side  to  side  in  the  hope 
of  discovering  an  inn,  but  always  in  vain.  It  is  cus- 
tomary in  the  great  towns  of  China  and  Tartary  for 
every  hostelry  to  lodge  exclusively  one  sort  of  travel- 
lers. One  is  for  the  corn  merchants,  another  for  the 
horse-dealers,  &c. ;  each  has  its  particular  customers, 
and  closes  its  doors  to  all  others.  There  is  only  one 
kind  of  inn  which  affords  lodging  to  travellers  in  gen- 
eral, and  these  called  the  Inns  of  P>issing  Guests. 
That  was  the  kind  of  one  which  would  suit  us  ;  but 
in  vain  we  traversed  the  streets  in  search  of  such  a 
refuge  ;  we  could  see  no  such  thing.  We  stopped  for 
a  moment  to  beg  a  passer-by  to  point  one  out  to  us, 
and  immediately  we  saw  coming  towards  us  a  young 
man,  who  rushed  in  a  most  zealous  manner  out  of  a 
shop.  *'  You  are  looking  for  an  inn  ?"  said  he.  '*  Oh  ! 
permit  me  to  oondaot  you  to  one  myself  ;*'  and  imme- 


diately he  began  to  walk  alongside  of  us.  *'  Yoa 
would  hardly  be  able  to  find  the  inn  that  would  suit 
you  in  this  Blue  Town.  The  men  are  innumerable 
here ;  but  there  are  good,  and  there  are  bad  men. 
Is  it  not  as  I  say,  my  Lord  Lamas  ?  Men  are  not  all 
of  the  same  kind  ;  and  who  does  not  know  that  the 
wicked  are  always  more  numerous  than  the  good  ? 
Let  me  say  a  word  to  you  that  comes  from  the  bottom 
of  my  heai't.  In  this  Blue  Town  one  can  hardly  find 
a  man  who  is  guided  by  his  conscience,  and  3*et  con- 
science is  a  treasure.  You  Tartars,  you  know  what 
conscience  is.  I  have  long  known  the  Tartars  ;  they 
are  good — they  have  upriglit  he«irts  ;  but  we  Chinese 
are  not  like  that — we  are  wicked,  we  are  knaves  ;  out 
of  ten  thousand  Chinese  you  can  scarcely  find  one 
who  follows  his  conscience.  In  this  Blue  Town  almost 
everybody  makes  a  trade  of  cheating  the  Tartars,  and 
getting  their  money  out  of  them.'* 

Whilst  the  young  Chinese  poured  out  all  these  fine 
words  in  the  most  easy  and  elegant  manner,  he  went 
from  one  to  the  other,  sometimes  ofiering  a  pinch  of 
snuff,  sometimes  patting  us  gently  on  the  shoulders 
as  a  sign  of  good  fellowship.  Sometimes  he  took  hold 
of  the  bridles  of  our  horses,  and  offered  to  lead  them 
But  all  these  polite  attentions  did  not  prevent  his 
keeping  an  eye  on  the  two  great  bales  which  our 
camel  carried.  The  quick  glances  which  he  threw 
towards  them  from  time  to  time  convinced  us  that  he 
was  busy  in  calculating  what  they  might  contain  ;  he 
imagined  they  wei^e  full  of  valuable  goods  of  which 
he  would  monopolize  the  profit.  We  had  now  been 
for  more  than  an  hour  in  search  of  the  inn  which  was 
so  emphatically  promised,  and  still  we  had  not  found 
it  "  We  are  sorry,"  said  we  to  our  guide,  "  that 
you  should  take  so  much  trouble.  If  we  knew  ex- 
actly where  you  are  taking  us  to —  ?"  •*  Trust  to 
me,  gentlemen,  trust  to  me.  I  will  take  you  to  a 
good,  an  excellent  inn.  Do  not  talk  of  my  taking 
trouble  ;  do  not  pronounce  such  a  word  ;  it  makes 
me  blush.  How !  ai*e  we  not  all  brothers  ?  What 
signifies  the  difference  of  Tartar  or  Chinese?  The 
language  is  not  the  same  ;  the  dress  is  different ;  but 
we  know  that  the  men  have  only  one  heai't,  one  con- 
science, one  invariable  rule  of  justice." 

**  Wait  for  me  one  moment — in  one  moment  I  will 
be  with  you  again  ;"  and  he  darted  like  an  arrow 
into  a  neighboring  shop.  He  returned  soon,  with  a 
thousand  excuses  for  having  made  us  wait.  **  You 
are  very  tired,  are  you  not  ?  One  can  easily  suppose 
that — it  is  always  so  when  one  is  travelling — it  is  not 
like  when  one  is  in  one's  own  family."  Whilst  he 
was  speaking  thus,  we  were  accosted  by  another 
Chinese  ;  he  had  not  the  same  joyous  and  full-blown 
countenance  as  the  other,  but  w.as  meagre,  with  thin, 
pinched  lips,  and  little  block  eyes,  sunk  deep  in  their 
orbiti),  that  gave  him  a  remarkably  sinister  expres- 
sion. "  Signer  Lamas,"  said  he, "  you  have  only  just 
arrived  ?  It  is  well ! — ^you  have  travelled  in  peace  ? 
Ah  !  that  is  well.  Your  camels  are  magnificent ;  yon 
must  have  travelled  quickly  and  happily.  At  lengtli 
you  are  arrived.  It  is  well.  Se^Eul,*^  said  he  to  the 
one  who  had  fii*st  seized  upon  us,  "  you  are  conduct- 
ing these  noble  Tartars  to  an  inn.  It  is  well !  Take 
care  that  it  is  a  good  one.  You  must  take  them  to 
the  Hotel  of  Eternal  Equity."  **  It  is  exactly  there 
we  are  going."  '*  Indeed  !  the  hotel-keeper  is  one  of 
my  best  friends.  It  will  not  be  useless  for  me  to  go 
too.  I  will  recommend  these  noble  Tartars  strongly 
Re;illy,  if  I  did  not  go,  it  would  lie  heavy  on  my 
heart.  When  one  has  the  happiness  to  meet  with 
brothers,  one  must  try  and  be  useful  to  them.  We 
are  all  brothers  ;  are  we  not,  gentlemen  ?  You  see 
us  two,** — ^and  he  pointed  to  his  young  partner — 
*'  we  are  clerks  in  the  same  shop.  We  are  accus- 
tomed to  manage  the  affairs  of  Tartars.  Oh,  it  is  a 
great  advantage,  in  this  miserable  town,  to  have 
some  people  you  can  trust  to." 

To  see  these  two  personages,  with  their  inexhausti- 
ble professions  of  attachment,  it  might  have  been 
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supposed  thej  were  old  friends  of  ours.  But,  unfor- 
tunately for  them,  we  were  a  little  aufait  to  Chinese 
tactics  ;  and  we  had  not  in  us  all  the  bonhommie  and 
simple  credulity  of  the  Tartars.  We  were  convinced, 
therefore,  that  we  had  to  do  with  two  sharpers,  who 
were  preparing  to  clutch  the  money  with  which  they 
believed  us  laSen.  By  dint  of  looking  on  all  sides, 
we  at  last  perceived  a  sign,  on  which  was  written,  in 
large  Chinese  characters,  "  Hotel  of  the  Three  Per- 
fections, lodges  Temporary  Guests  with  Horse  or 
Camel,  and  undertakes  all  sorts  of  Business,  without 
ever  fkiling.*'  We  immediately  directed  our  steps 
towards  the  great  gate  ;  in  vain  our  two  guides  pro- 
tested that  that  was  not  the  place  we  were  going  to 
— we  entered  ;  and,  after  passing  through  a  long 
avenue,  found  ourselves  in  the  great  courtyard  of  the 
inn  ;  and,  by  the  little  blue  cap  worn  by  the  people 
who  were  moving  about  the  court,  we  discovered  we 
were  in  a  Turkish  hostelry. 

This  movement  of  ours  did  not  at  all  suit  the  two 
Chinese  ;  but  they  followed  us  ;  and,  without  appear- 
ing too  much  disconcerted,  continued  to  play  their 
part.  "Where  are  the  people  of  the  inn?"  they 
cried,  in  an  affected  manner  ;  "  let  them  open  a  large 
room — a  clean  room — a  handsome  room.  Their  Ex- 
cellencies are  arrived — they  must  have  a  suitable 
apartment.  * '  A  principal  waiter  of  the  inn  presented 
himself,  holding  a  key  in  his  teeth,  with  a  broom  in 
one  hand  and  a  watering-pot  in  the  other.  Our  two 
protectors  seized  upon  the  whole  apparatus.  "Let 
us  do  that  !**  they  exclaimed  ;  "  it  is  we  who  must 
serve  our  illustrious  friends ;  you  people  of  the  inn 
only  do  things  by  halves — ^you  only  work  for  money," 
And  immediately  they  set  to  work,  watering,  sweep- 
ing, dusting,  in  the  room  that  had  been  opened. 
When  all  was  ready,  we  went  and  seated  ourselves  on 
the  kang^  whilst  the  two  Chinese  chose,  out  of  re- 
n>ect,  to  remain  crouched  on  the  ground.  Just  as 
the  tea  was  about  to  be  served,  a  young  man,  well- 
dressed  and  of  elegant  appearance,  entered  the  room; 
he  held  in  his  hand  the  four  corners  of  a  silk  hand- 
kerchief, of  which  we  could  not  see  the  contents. 
'*  My  Lord  Lamas,"  said  the  old  rogue,  **  this  young 
man  is  the  son  of  the  head  of  our  house  of  business  ; 
our  master  saw  you  arrive,  and  has  hastened  to  send 
his  son  to  ask  if  you  have  made  your  journey  in 
peace."  The  young  man  then  placed  on  a  little 
table  before  us  his  siUs  handkerchiefl  "  Here,"  said 
he,  **  are  some  cakes  to  eat  with  the  tea ;  my  father 
at  home  has  given  orders  to  prepare  some  rice  for 
you.  When  you  have  drunk  your  tea,  will  you  be 
pleased  to  come  and  partake  of  a  small  and  bad 
repast,  in  our  old  and  poor  habitation?"  "What 
is  the  use  of  taking  so  much  trouble  about  us  ? "  "Oh, 
look  at  our  faces !"  they  all  cried  at  once ;  "your 
words  cover  them  with  blushes  ;"  but  the  innkeeper, 
bring|ing  in  the  tea,  cut  short  all  the  wearisome  for- 
malities of  Chinese  politeness. 

"  Poor  Tartars  !"  said  one  of  us  to  the  other, 
'•  how  triumphantly  you  must  be  fleeced  when  you  fall 
into  such  hands  !"  These  words,  which  were  pro- 
nounced in  French,  excited  great  surprise  in  the  three 
sharpers.  "  What  is  the  illustrious  kingdom  of  Tar- 
tary  which  your  excellencies  inhabit?"  inquired  one 
of  them. 

"  Our  poor  fiunily  is  not  in  Tartary — we  are  not 
Tartars." 

"  Ah  !  you  are  not  Tartars.  We  knew  it  well. 
The  Tartars  have  not  so  majestic  an  air  ;  their  per- 
sons do  not  display  that  grandeur.  Might  we  venture 
to  enquire  concerning  your  noble  country  ?" 

"  We  are  from  the  west — our  country  is  very  far 
from  here." 

"  Ah  !  that 's  it,"  cried  the  old  fellow,  "  your  are 
from  the  west.  I  knew  you  were.  These  young 
people  understand  few  things,  they  do  not  study  the 
physiognomy.  You  are  from  the  west ;  I  know  much 
of  your  country,  I  have  made  more  thaji  one  journey 
in  it." 


"  We  are  glad  you  know  our  country,  then  yott 
doubtless  know  our  language  also  ?" 

"  Your  language — I  cannot  say  I  know  it  perfectly, 
but  out  of  ten  words  I  understand  always  three  or 
four,  but  there  is  some  difficulty  in  speaking  with 
that"  "Never  mind,  you  know  Chinese  and  Tar- 
tar?" "Oh!  the  people  of  your  country  are 
endowed  with  a  great  capacity ;  I  have  always  been 
very  intioiate  with  your  countrymen  ;  I  am  accus- 
tomed to  manage  all  their  business.  When  they  come 
to  the  Blue  Town  it  is  always  I  who  am  commissioned 
to  make  their  purchases." 

The  object  our  two  friends  had  in  view  was  not  at 
all  doubtful.  Their  great  wish  to  manage  our  afliairs 
was,  for  us,  a  strong  reason  to  decline  their  oti'ers. 
As  soon  as  we  had  finished  our  tea,  they  made  a 
profound  bow,  and  invited  us  to  go  and  dine  with 
them.  "  My  lords,"  they  said,  "  the  rice  is  pre- 
pared, the  chief  of  our  house  of  business  awaits  you." 

"  Listen,"  we  replied  gravely,  "  let  us  speak  a 
few  words  of  reason.  You  have  given  yourselves  the 
trouble  to  conduct  us  to  an  inn — that  is  well  ;  your 
good  hearts  have  induced  you  to  act  thus.  You  have 
rendered  us  many  ser^Mccs  ;  your  master  has  sent  us 
pastry  ;— evidently  you  are  endowed  with  hearts 
whose  goodness  is  inexhaustible.  If  it  were  not  so, 
why  should  you  have  done  all  this  for  us  who  are 
entire  strangers  to  you  ?  Now  you  invite  us  to  go 
and  dine  with  you  ;  that  is  well  on  your  part,  but  it  ia 
also  well  on  ours  not  to  accept  the  invitation.  To  go 
thus  to  dine  with  people  with  whom  one  is  not  con- 
nected, is  not  conformable  to  the  customs  of  the 
Chinese  nation,  and  it  is  equally  opposed  to  those  of 
the  west" 

These  words,  pronounced  with  gravity,  completely 
destroyed  the  illusion  of  our  two  adventurers.  "  If 
for  the  present,"  we  added,  "  we  decline  coming  to 
your  shop,  be  good  enough  to  excuse  us  to  your  mas- 
ter ;  thank  him  for  the  attentions  he  has  shown  us. 
Before  leaving  the  town  we  shall  probably  have  some 
purchases  to  make,  and  we  will  then  take  an  oppor- 
tunity of  paying  you  a  visit.  Now  we  will  go  and 
take  our  dinner  at  the  Turkish  restaurant,  which  is 
near  here." 

"  It  is  well,"  said  they,  in  a  tone  of  vexation  ;  "  that 
is  an  excellent  restaurant,"  and  with  these  words  we 
all  rose  and  went  out  together. 

The  Chinese,  it  appears,  have  discovered  the  art 
of  turning  the  simplicity  of  their  Mongol  nei^^hbors 
to  very  profitable  account.  No  sooner  does  one  of 
them  make  his  appearance  in  a  trading  town,  than 
he  is  surrounded  by  kind  friends,  who  almost  drag 
him  into  their  houses,  unsaddle  his  horse,  make 
him  tea,  and  keep  him  eating,  drinkin^r,  and 
smoking,  while  their  clerks  and  assistants  under- 
take to  dispose  of  what  he  has  brought  with  him, 
and  to  buy  what  he  wants,  taking  care  never  to  lose 
sight  of  him  for  a  moment.  The  poor  Tartar  takes 
in  good  faith  all  the  professions  of  friendship  made 
to  him,  and,  knowing  his  own  ignorance  of  business, 
congratulates  himself  cm  having  found  such  dis- 
interested people.  "  If  they  wished  to  rob  me," 
he  argues,  *'  they  would  never  give  me  such  good 
dinners  for  nothing." 

It  is,  however,  according  to  M.  Hue,  "  exactly 
at  these  friendly  dinners  that  the  Chinese  bring  into 
play  all  the  knavery  of  which  they  are  capable,  and 
entangle  the  unsuspecting  son  of  the  desert  in  their 
meshes,  as  a  spider  might  a  fly."  A  Chinese 
gentleman  whom  the  travellers  encountered  on  the 
seamd  day  aAer  their  departure  from  the  "Blue 
Town,"  explained  with  charming  frankness  his 
mode  uf  carrying  on  bosioess. 

We  had  just  finished  unloading  our  camels,  and 
tying  them  to  a  manger,  when  we  saw  entering  the 
great  court  a  prodigiously  &t  man»  who  was  draw- 
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ing  lifter  him,  by  the  bridle,  an  extremely  lean  horse. 
He  had  on  a  large  straw  hat,  of  which  the  flaps  hung 
down  quite  to  his  girdle,  and  he  wore  by  his  side  a 
long  sabre,  which  contrasted  strongly  with  his  very 
un warlike  figure.  "  Steward  of  the  kettle  !**  he  called 
out,  " is  there  room  for  me  in  this  inn ?'*  "I  have 
but  one  room  to  give  to  travellers,  and  three  Mongol 
men  who  have  just  arrived  are  just  now  occupying  it ; 
go  and  see  if  they  can  receive  you.**  The  new  comer 
advanced  with  a  heavy  step  to  the  quarter  where  we 
were  already  installed.  "  Peace  and  happiness ! 
Signor  Lamas — do  you  occupy  all  the  room  in  this 
apartment  ? — is  there  not  a  little  place  for  me  ?" 

"  Why  should  there  not  be  room  for  you,  as  well  as 
for  us  ?    We  are  both  travellers.'* 

"  Excellent  words  !  excellent  words  !  Tou  are 
Tartars — I  am  a  Chinese  ;  but  you  understand  won- 
derfully the  rites ;  you  know  that  all  men  are 
brothers.**  After  having  made  this  speech,  he  went 
to  tie  up  his  horse  by  the  side  of  our  animals  ;  then  he 
deposited  his  little  baggage  on  the  kang,  and  stretched 
himself  at  full  length,  like  a  man  tired  out.  **  Ahya  ! 
Ah  ya  !*'  he  cried  ;  '*  here  I  am  at  an  inn.  Ah  ya  ! 
it  *B  better  here  than  on  the  road  ;  ah  ya  !  let  *s  rest 
ourselves  a  bit*'  "Where  are  you  going?**  we 
asked,  "  and  why  do  you  wear  a  sabre  ?**  "  Ah  ya  ! 
I  've  already  been  a  long  way  and  I  have  a  good  deal 
further  to  go.  I  *m  traversing  the  Tartar  countries, 
and  in  these  deserts  it  is  good  to  have  a  sword  by 
one  *s  side  ;  one  is  not  always  sure  of  meeting  with 
worthy  people.'*  **  Do  you,  perhaps,  belong  to  some 
Chinese  company,  trading  in  salt  or  white  mush- 
rooms?*' "  No  ;  I  belong  to  a  great  house  of 
business  in  Pekin  !  I  am  sent  to  collect  debts  among 
the  Tartars — and  you — where  are  you  going?*' 
"  We  intend  to  cross  the  Yellow  River,  and  continue 
our  route  towards  the  west,  crossing  the  country  of 
the  Ortoos.**  "  You  are  not  Mongols,  apparently  ?'* 
"  No  ;  we  are  from  the  sky  of  the  west**  "  Ah  ya  ! 
we  are  then  much  about  the  same  thing  ;  our  trade  is 
not  very  different ;  you  eat  the  Tarbirs  as  we  do.** 
"  Eat  the  Tartars  !  What  do  you  mean?"  "  Yes, 
our  trade  is  to  eat  the  Mongols.  We  eat  them  in 
trade ;  you  by  prayers.  The  Mongols  are  simple, 
why  should  we  not  profit  by  them  to  get  money  ?** 
*'  You  are  mistaken  ;  since  we  have  been  in  Tartary 
we  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  money,  but  we  have 
never  taken  fW)m  the  Mongols  a  single  sapeck.*' 
"  Ah  ya !  ah  ya  !**  "  You  fancy  that  our  camels,  our 
baggage,  and  all  is  got  out  of  the  Tartars.  You  are 
mistaken  ;  it  has  been  all  bought  with  money  from 
our  own  country.**  '*  I  thought  you  had  come  to  Tar- 
tary to  say  prayers.*'  "  You  are  right ;  we  did  come 
for  that,  we  do  not  understand  trade.*' 

M.  Hue  then  entered  into  some  explanations, 
endeavoring  to  make  this  worthy  man  understand 
that  there  was  a  possibility  of  being  influenced  by 
tome  other  motive  than  the  desire  of  gain.  He 
expressed  great  astonishment  at  this  new  view  of 
things,  and  laughed  a  great  deal,  but  protested  that 
he,  at  all  events,  knew  better,  and,  but  for  the  sake 
of  the  money  he  could  squeeze  out  of  them,  would 
never  set  foot  among  the  Tartars. 

At  these  words  he  began  to  laugh  immoderately, 
swallowing,  at  the  same  time,  great  bumpers  of  tea. 
*'  Don*t  say  that  we  are  of  the  same  trade,**  said  we 
— "  say  merely  that  you  are  an  eater  of  Tartars." 
**  Ah  !  I  believe  you,  we  do  gnaw  them  to  the  bones.'* 
"  But  we  should  like  to  know  how  you  go  about  it  ?** 
"  Why,  don't  you  understand  the  Tartars  ? — don't 
you  know  that  they  are  like  children  ?  When  they 
oome  into  our  places  of  business,  they  want  to  have 
everything  they  see.  They  seldom  have  any  money, 
but  we  come  to  their  assistance  ;  we  give  them  mer- 
chandise on  credit,  and  so  they  ought  of  course  to  pay 
dearer.    When  they  oarry  away  goods  without  leaving 


money,  of  course  there  must  be  a  little  interest  of 
thirty  or  forty  per  cent  Isn*t  that  fair?  And 
then  the  interest  accumulates,  and  presently  one 
comes  to  compound  interest  That  can  only  be  don« 
with  the  Tartars — ^in  China  the  emperor*s  laws  ar« 
against  it ;  but  we,  who  are  obliged  to  be  running  in- 
cessantly about  this  laud  of  grass,  we  have  a  right  jta 
compound  interest ;  so  a  Tartar  debt  is  never  paid-:— 
it  goes  on  from  generation  to  generation.  Every  year 
we  go  and  get  the  interest,  which  is  paid  in  sheep, 
camels,  oxen,  horses,  &c.  All  that  is  worth  much 
more  than  the  money.  W^e  get  the  animals  from  the 
Tartars  at  a  low  price,  and  sell  them  very  dear.  Oh  !  . 
it  *s  a  capital  thing,  let  me  tell  you,  is  a  Tartar  debt. 
It  *8  a  real  mine  of  gold.'* 

It  does  sometimes  happen,  however,  that  the 
astute  Chinese  speculator  finds  the  tables  turned 
upon  him,  and  **  catches  a  Tartar"  in  a  diflerent. 
sense.     M.  Hue  relates  an  instance  of  a  Tartar, 
bringing  an  ingot  of  bad  silver  to  sell  to  a  mer- 
cantile house  ill  Pekin.     The  baseness  of  the  metal 
was  not  perceived  ;  but  when  it  was  weighed,  that 
the  Tartar  might  receive  the  value,  he  was,  as  he 
had  foreseen,  chented  egregiously  in  the  weight. 
As  soon  as  the  fraud  was  discovered,  the  Tartar' 
was  seized,   but   he   triumphantly    produced    the- 
receipt  given  him  for  the  silver,  declaring  that  the' 
bad  ingui  could  not  possibly  be  his,  as  it  evidently 
weighed  more  than  the  one  he   had  sold.     The 
ingot  was  then  weighed  in  court,  and  the  weight 
was  found  to  be  as  he  had  stated.     The  Chinese 
court  then  decided  that  the  Tartar  was  not  the 
maker  of  the  base  silver,  and  tliat  probably  the 
merchants  were,  and  sentenced  them  to  punishment 
accordingly. 

During  the  early  part  of  their  journey  the  mis- 
sionaries found  that  the  mournful  predictions  of 
their  Chinese  converts,  of  the  perils  and  disasters 
to  be  encountered  in  the  wilderness,  were  greatly 
exaggerated.  They  were  exposed,  indeed,  te 
many  hardships  and  serious  inconveniences.  Some- 
times, either  from  want  of  fuel  or  some  other 
cause,  their  attempts  at  cookery  failed,  and' 
they  had  to  trust,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  berriet 
they  could  gather  in  the  forest.  Sometimes  they 
and  their  baggage  were  so  drenched  with  violent 
rains,  succeeded  by  piercingly  cold  winds,  that 
there  appeared  some  likelihoiKl  of  their  beinf 
frozen  to  death.  But  they  were  mostly  helped 
through  these  difliculties  by  the  kindness  and 
hospitality  of  the  wandering  Mongols,  whom  they- 
describe,  notwithstanding  their  rough  and  some- 
what repulsive  exterior,  as  extremely  mild  and 
good-natured,  naive  and  credulous  as  children,  and 
of  an  excitable  temperament,  passing  rapidly  from 
a  state  of  extravagant  gayety  to  deep  melancholy. 
The  general  aspect  of  their  country  is  wild  and 
mournful ;  the  monotony  of  the  stepi^es  is  only 
broken  by  rocky  hills  or  deep  ravines ;  and  the 
great  elevation  of  the  ground,  the  nitrous  substances 
with  which  it  is  impregnated,  and  the  deficiency  of 
cultivation,  render  the  climate  excessively  severe. 
M.  Hue  considers  that  there  are  in  Mongolia  but 
two  seasons,  namely,  nine  months  of  vigorous 
winter,  and  three  of  summer,  during  which  the- 
heat  is  suffocating.  It  is  also  subject  to  the  mo6t« 
rapid  changes  of  temperature. 

The  real  terrors  of  the  journey,  however,  were* 
met  in  crossing  the  mountains  of  Thibet.  As  the 
missionaries  had  it  greatly  at  heart  to  penetrate  te 
Lassa,  (or,  as  they  write  it,  Lha-Ssa,)  the  grand 
head-quarters  of  Buddhism,  they  resolved,  afVer 
three  months'  travelling  in  Mongolian  Tartary,  to  • 
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tarn  southward,  and  reeoteriog  China,  to  traverse 
the  proTioce  of  Kan-Sou,  and,  if  possible,  join 
some  caravan  that  should  be  journeying  in  the 
required  direction.  They  no  longer  felt  any  fear 
of  plunging  alone,  and  without  the  protection  even 
of  one  of  their  oatechists,  into  the  prohibited 
Chinese  Empire,  for  they  had  several  times 
resided,  for  a  considerable  period,  in  commercial 
towns;  they  had  managed  their  affairs  for  them- 
selves, and  become  familiar  with  Chinese  customs, 
and,  though  they  spoke  with  a  Tartar  idiom,  the 
language  no  longer  presented  any  difficulty.  Be- 
sides this,  the  wind,  the  rain,  and  the  sun  had,  by 
this  time,  produced  a  tint  on  their  skins  that  made 
it  difficult  to  recognize  them  as  Europeans.  They 
reached  the  borders  of  the  Ho-Hang-Ho,  or  Yellow 
river,  which  they  had  to  cross  at  the  period  of  one 
of  its  great  inundations;  but,  as  they  had  not 
money  enough  to  wait  in  the  town,  where  they 
were,  till  the  subsidence  of  the  flood,  they  deter- 
mined to  attempt  the  passage  iomiediately. 

i  We  set  out  on  our  march  with  our  hearts  full  of 
courage  and  confidence  in  the  protection  of  God.  The 
old  Tartar  who  lodged  us  so  hospitably  wished  to  con- 
duct us  to  the  outside  of  the  town.  There  he  pointed 
out  in  the  distance  a  long  wreath  of  thick  vapor  which 
seemed  to  float  fW)m  west  to  east ;  it  marked  the 
sourse  of  the  Yellow  River.  **  At  the  place  where 
you  see  that  mist,'*  said  the  Tartar,  "  there  is  a  great 
dyke,  which  serves  to  restrain  the  river  within  its  bed 
when  the  increase  of  water  is  not  very  great.  When 
you  have  reached  it,  you  will  proceed  along  the  shore 
as  fiu*  as  the  little  pagoda,  that  you  see  down  there  on 
your  right ;  there  you  will  find  a  boat  that  will  take 
you  to  the  other  side  of  the  Yellow  River.  Bo  not 
Jose  sight  of  this  pagoda,  and  you  will  not  lose  your 
way.**  After  having  thanked  the  good  old  man  for 
Jiis  attentions  we  pursued  our  journey.  We  soon 
found  ourselves  in  fields  filled  with  yellowish  and 
Stagnant  water.  Before  us,  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  extended  immense  marshes,  only  intersected 
here  and  there  by  small  dykes  which  the  water  had 
)ately  abandoned.  The  laborers  of  these  countries 
bad  been  forced  to  become  boatmen,  and  we  saw  them 
moving  from  place  to  place  in  little  skifi  which  they 
managed  to  guide  across  these  fields.  We  advanced, 
•however,  through  these  drowned  lands,  but  with  in- 
jexpressible  difficulty  and  slowness.  Our  poor  camels 
were  quite  beside  themselves.  The  soft  slippery 
ground  that  they  found  everywhere  beneath  Uieir 
feet,  only  allowed  them  to  move  in  a  series  of  slides  ; 
land  when  you  saw  their  heads  turning  incessantly 
firom  side  to  side  with  the  most  anxious  expressions, 
jtheir  limbs  shivering,  while  the  perspiration  dripped 
from  every  part  of  their  body,  you  would  have  thought 
every  moment  they  were  going  to  faint.  It  was 
almost  noon  when  we  arrived  at  a  little  village,  and 
though  we  had  only  gone  half  a  league,  we  hod  made 
too  many  circuits,  and  we  hod  described  such  a  zig- 
zag in  our  painful  march,  that  we  were  exhausted 
with  fatigue.  We  had  hardly  reached  the  village 
.when  we  were  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  miserable 
creatures  covered  with  rags,  who  escorted  us  as  far  as 
a  large  piece  of  water,  at  which  we  were  compelled  to 
•Stop,  since  we  had  no  means  of  going  on  ;  we  saw  be- 
fore us  an  immense  lake,  extending  as  far  as  the 
Jdyke  on  the  banks  of  the  Yellow  river.  Some  boat^ 
men  presented  themselves,  and  undertook  to  convey 
us  so  far  as  we  could  easily,  they  said,  eet  along  the 
dyke  to  the  little  pagoda,  where  we  »iould  find  a 
l>oat.  We  asked  the  master  of  the  boat  how  much  he 
would  take  to  carry  us  as  far  as  the  dyke  ?  *'  Oh,  a 
Hrifle,'*  he  said,  "  a  mere  nothing.  We  can  take  the 
haen  and  their  baggage — the  horse  and  the  mule  in 
•  eur  boat ;  and  a  man  can  conduct  'the  camels  across 
'the  lake.    Our  boats  are  too  small  to  receive  them. 


A  few  sapecks  for  so  much  work — it  is  going  throuffh 
a  great  deal  for  nothing.**  "  You  are  right,  you  will 
have  much  labor,  of  course  ;  no  one  says  otherwise  ; 
but  speak  a  little  more  clearly — how  much  do  you 
require?"  "Oh,  a  mere  nothing — we  are  all 
brothers — you  are  travellers,  we  are  aware  of  that 
We  ought  to  take  you  gratis — ^it  would  be  only  our 
duty  ;  but  look  at  us — at  our  clothes  ;  we  are  poor, 
our  boat  is  our  all — we  must  live  by  it.  Five  lit 
of  rowing — three  men,  a  horse,  a  mule,  the  baggage  ; 
well,  as  you  are  religious  men,  we  will  only  ask  two 
thousand  sapecks."  The  price  was  most  exorbitant, 
and  we  did  not  answer  a  single  word,  but  turned 
round  and  feigned  to  be  going  back.  But  we  had 
scarcely  gone  twenty  paces  when  the  master  of  the 
boat  came  running  after  us. 

Afler  a  little  expenditure  of  eloquence  on  both 
sides,  five  hundred  sapecks  were  ofliered  and 
accepted  ;  but  just  as  the  party  were  about  to  step 
into  the  boat,  the  worthy  Charon  made  one  more 
attempt  to  carry  his  point : — 

**  Look  here,"  he  called  out  to  one  of  his  com- 
panions, **  we  *re  going  to  row  five  lis,*  and  at  last 
we  *re  only  to  have  fiftMn  hundred  sapecks  to  divide 
between  us  eight"  "  What  do  you  mean  by  fifteen 
hundred  ?**  we  cried  ;  *'  this  is  mere  mockery  ;*'  and 
once  more  we  turned  round  and  began  to  move  o£E^ 

Ultimately  the  affiiir  was  arranged  by  the  inter* 
vention  of  the  **  mediators,**  indispensable  in  all 
Chinese  bargains,  at  eight  hundred  sapecks,  and 
the  missionaries  reached  the  dyke  in  safety,  and 
passed  the  night  on  the  steps  of  a  little  lonely  tem- 
ple on  the  banks  of  the  majestic  Ho-Hoang-Ho. 

It  was  not  without  feelings  of  lively  satisfaction, 
that  afler  three  months'  wandering  in  the  bleak  and 
hungry  desert,  MM.  Hue  and  Gabet  found  them- 
selves comfortably  lodged  at  the  '*  Hotel  of  Justice 
and  Mercy,"  in  the  town  of  Che-Tsai-Dze,  in  the 
Chinese  province  of  Kan-Sou,  where  provisions  are 
abundant,  varied,  and  of  astonishing  cheapness. 
At  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  we  are  told,  am- 
bulatory restaurateurs  traverse  the  streets  with 
soups,  ragouts  of  mutton  and  beef,  vegetables,  pas- 
try, rice,  vermicelli,  &c.  The  Great  Wall  at  this 
part  is  little  more  than  a  heap  of  ruins ;  but  the 
works  for  the  irrigation  of  the  fields  are  on  a  mag- 
nificent scale.  There  are  few  villages,  but  farms 
large  or  small,  separated  by  fields,  and  surrounded 
by  trees,  and  on  the  irrigation  days,  the  country 
people  move  about  in  boats.  To  the  traveller,  of 
course,  the  irrigations  are  very  unwelcome,  as 
they  overflow  the'  roads  and  encumber  them  with 
mud  ;  but  the  inhabitants  rejoice  in  them.  The 
commencement  of  the  new  year  is  in  China,  as  in 
most  other  countries,  a  subject  of  festivity  ;  tho 
last  days  of  the  old  have  also  their  peculiar  celebra 
tion.     They  are  days  of  universal  quarrelling. 

It  is  at  this  time  that  every  one  sets  his  accounts  in 
order,  and  goes  to  worry  his  debtors  ;  all  the  Chinese 
are  both  debtors  and  creditors,  and  it  results  from 
this  that  everybody  is  both  pursuing  and  pursued. 
That  man  who  has  just  been  raising  such  a  disturb- 
ance in  the  house  of  his  neighbor,  comes  home  and 
finds  that  his  house  has  been  turned  topsy>turvy  by 
some  one  who  has  claims  upon  him.  On  every  side 
voeiferations,  abuse,  wrangling  and  fighting  are 
going  on.  On  the  last  day  of  the  year,  the  disorder 
is  at  its  height ;  every  one  hastens  to  realize — to  sell 
whatever  they  can  lay  hands  on.  The  avenues  to  the 
pawnbrokers  are  blocked  up.  Clothes,  bedding, 
cooking  utensils,  fVirniture  of  every  kind,  are  being 
carried  along  them,  and  those  who  have  emptied  their 

*  The  Chinese  U  is  less  than  half  a  mile  EDglish. 
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konaes,  look  elsewhere  fbr  some  resource.  They  run 
tu  their  relations  and  friends,  and  borrow  things 
which  they  say  they  are  going  to  return  immediately, 
but  which  find  their  way  instantly  to  the  Tang-Pou. 
This  anarchy  lasts  till  midnight,  and  then  all  is  sud- 
denly quiet  No  one  is  allowed  to  claim  his  debts  any 
more,  or  even  to  make  the  least  allusion  to  them. 
Everybody  fratemiies  with  everybody,  and  no  words 
Are  heard  but  those  of  peace  and  benevolence.  Those 
who  a  few  minutes  before  seemed  on  the  point  of 
cutting  each  other's  throats,  are  now  only  contending 
in  mutual  politeness  and  cordiality. 

A  period  of  eighteen  months  elapsed  before  the 
French  travellers  were  able  to  meet  with  an  oppor- 
tunity of  going  to  Lha-Ssa.  The  route  is  almost 
unknown,  but  we  have  only  space  to  indicate  briefly 
tome  of  its  most  remarkable  features.  One  of  these 
is  the  Kouk-ou-Noor,  or  Blue  Lake,  which  is  de- 
scribed as  of  vastly  greater  dimensions  than  is  com- 
monly supposed — eo  great,  indeed,  that  it  rather 
merits  the  name  of  sea,  being  not  less  than  three 
hundred  miles  in  circumference.  The  waters  are 
salt  and  bitter,  and,  according  to  M.  Hue,  exhibit 
the  phenomenon  of  tides  like  the  ocean.  The  vast 
plains  which  lie  around  its  shores,  are  watered  by 
numerous  brooks,  and,  though  destitute  of  trees, 
produce  such  flne  grass,  that  they  are  much  re- 
sorted to  by  the  Mongols,  notwithstanding  the  numer- 
ous and  audacious  robbers  by  whom  they  are  in- 
fested. So  formidable  have  these  attacks  become, 
that  the  embassy  formerly  sent  from  Pekin  to  Lha- 
Ssa  every  year,  now  only  goes  every  three  years, 
as  it  is  then  accompanied  by  a  stronger  body  of 
travellers.  It  was  in  an  immense  caravan  of  this 
kind  that  the  author  and  his  companion,  afler  wait- 
ing long  for  the  opportunity,  at  length  found  means 
to  undertake  the  formidable  passage  across  the  most 
elevated  region  of  Central  Asia.  The  party  con- 
sisted of  the  Ambassador  with  his  escort  of  three 
hundred  Chinese  soldiers  and  two  hundred  Tartars, 
and  of  two  thousand  travellers,  Thibetan  and  Tar- 
tar, mounted,  some  on  horses,  some  on  camels,  and 
others  on  the  long-haired  oxen  of  the  country ;  and 
carrying  with  them  flfleen  thousand  oxen  and  twelve 
hundred  horses.  This  vast  and  noisy  multitude 
halted  from  time  to  time  on  a  wide  plain,  or  on  a 
mountain  side,  to  allow  the  animals  to  recover  from 
their  fatigue,  and,  pitching  their  tents  of  every  form 
and  color,  raised  on  a  sudden  an  extensive  city, 
that  was  destined  to  vanish  again  as  quietly  as  it 
had  arisen.  The  weather  during  the  first  part  of 
the  journey  was  magnificent,  and  the  travellers  be- 
gan to  fancy  that  they  had  been  entertaining  a  very 
magnified  idea  of  its  hardships.  But  this  pleasing 
illusion  did  not  last  long. 

Six  days  after  our  departure  we  had  to  cross  the 
Poutrain-CJol,  a  river  which  falls  into  the  Blue  Lake. 
The  waters  are  not  very  deep,  but  being  divided  into 
twelve  branches  approaching  very  near  each  other, 
they  occupy  a  space  of  more  than  three  miles.  We 
had  the  misfortune  to  arrive  at  the  first  branch  long 
before  daylight,  and  when  the  water  was  froien,  but 
not  strongly  enough  to  serve  as  a  bridge.  The  horses 
had  arrived  first  and  were  terrified,  and  would  not 
advance.  They  stopped  on  the  banks,  and  gave  the 
long-haired  oxen  time  to  come  up  with  them.  Soon 
the  whole  caravan  became  assembled  on  this  spot,  and 
it  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  confhsion  and 
disorder  that  reigned  in  this  immense  throng  enveloped 
in  the  darkness  of  the  night  At  length  several  horse- 
men urged  on  their  horses,  and  broke  the  ice  in  many 
E laces,  and  then  the  whole  caravan  rushed  p^le  mile 
ito  the  river.  The  animals  drove  against  each  other 
and  dashed  up  the  water,  the  ioe  gave  way,  the  men 


vociferated ;  it  was  a  frightful  tumult ;  and  then, 
when  the  first  arm  of  the  nver  had  been  tiius  passed, 
the  whole  work  was  to  be  done  again  with  the  second, 
third,  and  every  succeeding  branch.  When  day  broke 
the  "sacred  embassy"  was  still  splashing  in  the 
water.  •  •  •  ♦ 

The  Mongols  declared  the  passage  had  been  an  ad- 
mirable one,  as  there  were  only  two  oxen  drowned, 
and  one  man  who  had  his  legs  broken.  The 
Frenchmen  thought  it  bad  enough,  but  worse  re- 
mained behind. 

When  the  caravan  resumed  its  march  it  presented  a 
most  ludicrous  appearance.  Men  and  beasts  were 
loaded  with  icicles  ;  the  poor  horses  were  dreadfully 
embarrassed  with  their  tails,  which  stuck  out  in  a 
solid  piece,  as  if  they  had  been  made  of  lead  instead 
of  hair.  The  camels  had  the  long  hair  on  their  legs 
laden  with  magnificent  icicles,  which  rattled  against 
each  other  with  a  harmonious  sound  ;  but,  pretty  orna- 
ments as  they  were,  the  camels  did  not  seem  at  all 
pleased  with  them,  and  did  all  they  could  to  shake 
them  off  by  striking  their  feet  hard  against  the  ground. 
The  long-haired  oxen  were  real  caricatures  ;  they 
walked  with  their  legs  wide  apart,  bearing  painfully 
the  enormous  load  of  stalactites  which  hung  down 
quite  to  the  ground.  The  poor  beasts  were  so  shape- 
less,  and  so  covered  with  icicles,  that  they  looked  aa 
if  they  had  been  preserved  in  sugar-candy. 

After  quitting  the  plains  of  the  Kouk-ou-Noor, 
the  country  suddenly  changes  its  aspect,  and  be- 
comes savage  and  gloomy  in  the  highest  degree. 
The  soil  is  dry  and  stony,  and  scarcely  capable  of 
supporting  a  few  dried  brambles  impregnated  with 
saltpetre. 

The  ascent  of  the  mountain  Bourhan-Botu,  in 
itself  steep  and  difiicult,  was  rendered  additionally 
painful  by  the  presence,  near  the  ground,  of  a  cer- 
tain deleterious  gas — apparently  carbonic  acid — 
which  escapes  from  some  fissure,  and  spreads  itself 
along  its  side.  The  limbs  of  men  and  horses  sunk 
under  them ;  every  face  turned  pale ;  no  fire  could 
be  kindled;  the  breath  was  drawn  with  difificuhy; 
and  a  sensation  resembling  sea-sickness  almost  de- 
prived the  caravan  of  the  power  of  motion.  When 
they  reached  a  certain  height,  the  air  again  became 
wholesome  and  the  distressing  symptoms  at  once 
disappearcMi.  The  name  of  the  mountain — Bour- 
han-Botu, signifies,  it  seems,  the  kitchen  of  Buddha. 
Some  days  afterwards,  another  mountain  put  the 
strength  and  courage  of  the  travellers  to  the  proof. 

The  march  was  to  be  a  long  and  trying  one.  The 
usual  signal  for  the  departure  of  the  caravan,  the  fir- 
ing of  a  cannon,  was  heard  an  hour  after  midnight 
We  made  some  tea  with  melted  snow,  took  a  good  meal 
of  tsamba,  seasoned  with  a  little  finely-chopped  garlic, 
and  set  forth  on  our  way.  When  the  immense  cara- 
van first  got  into  motion,  the  sky  was  clear,  and  a 
resplendent  moon  shone  on  the  carpet  of  snow  with 
which  the  ground  was  entirely  corenKl.  But  soon  the 
sky  became  overcast,  the  wind  blew  with  violence  con- 
tinually increasing,  and  the  snow  proved  to  be  so  deep 
that  it  reached  the  horses*  bellies  ;  and  some  of  them 
fell  into  hollows  from  which  it  was  impossible  to  ex- 
tricate them.  «  •  «  The  ground  was  con- 
tinually rising  as  we  advanced,  and  the  cold  had  in- 
creased to  frightftil  intensity.  Soon  death  began  to 
make  his  harvest  in  our  caravan  ;  the  want  of  water 
end  the  scarcity  of  food  exhausted  the  animals.  Every 
day  we  had  to  abandon  beasts  of  burden  that  could 
no  longer  drag  along  their  loads.  The  turn  of  the 
men  came  next  and  the  very  sight  of  the  road  we  were 
trarersing  excited  the  most  moumfhl  forebodings. 
We  had  fer  some  days  been  journeying  through  what 
I  seemed  the  excavations  of  a  vast  cemetery.    Human 
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bones  and  the  skeletons  of  animals  that  we  met  with 
at  evexy  step,  seexr.3<l  to  warn  us  that  in  this  murder- 
ous region  the  carayans  that  had  preceded  us  had  not 
had  a  better  fkte  than  ourselves. 

The  suiferingfs  of  the  wayfarers  from  this  time 
were  excessive.  The  cold  was  so  severe  that  two 
or  three  balls  of  douj^h  steeped  in  boiling  tea,  en- 
veloped in  cloths,  and  placed  on  their  breasts,  under 
a  covering  of  three  sheepskins  and  a  blanket,  were 
invariably  found  froscen.  On  one  occasion,  when 
they  were  approaching  a  frozen  river,  they  per- 
ceived what  looked  like  a  line  of  little  dark  islets 
across  it.  On  a  nearer  approach,  they  proved  to 
be  wild  oxen,  frozen  firmly  into  the  ice,  which  was 
80  transparent,  that  though  only  the  heads  were 
above  the  surface,  the  whole  animal  was  distinctly 
visible.  They  had  been  long  dead,  and  the  crows 
and  eagles  had  already  picked  out  their  eyes.  Be- 
fore the  caravan  arrived  at  the  goal  of  its  long  and 
painful  march,  more  than  forty  men  had  to  be  left 
m  the  desert. 

They  were  kept  on  their  horses  or  camels  as  long 
as  there  was  the  least  hope,  but  when  they  could 
neither  eat  nor  speak,  nor  hold  themselves  up,  they 
were  left  exposed  on  the  road.  The  caravan  could  not 
stop  for  them  in  an  uninhabited  desert,  exposed  to  wild 
beasts,  to  robbers,  and  the  want  of  provisions.  As  a 
last  token  of  interest  in  their  fate,  a  wooden  bowl  and 
a  little  bag  of  barley  flour  were  placed  beside  them, 
and  then  &e  caravan  sadly  pursued  its  way. 

The  long-dreaded  robbers  came  at  last  too,  but 
for  this  and  other  incidents  of  the  route,  we  must 
refer  to  the  volumes  themselves.  The  whole  pas- 
sage across  these  formidable  deserts  of  Thibet  oc- 
cupied a  period  of  more  than  three  months;  and  on 
the  29th  of  January,  1846,  about  sunset,  the  ex- 
hausted travellers  at  length  caught  sight  of  Lha- 
Ssa,  the  metropolis  of  the  Buddhist  world,  sur- 
rounded by  a  girdle  of  trees,  many  centuries  old  ; 
its  large  white  houses,  the  numerous  temples  with 
their  girdled  roofs,  and  high  above  all  the  majestic 
palace  of  the  Tal^-Lama,  with  its  dome  entirely 
covered  with  plates  of  gold,  and  surrounded  by  a 
peristyle,  of  which  the  columns  are  also  gilt.  At 
the  entrance  of  the  town  they  were  met  by  some 
Mongols  with  whom  they  had  become  acquainted 
on  the  road,  and  who,  having  hastened  on  and  pre- 
ceded them  by  some  days,  now  came  to  beg  them  to 
alight  at  their  lodgings. 

The  day  after  our  arrival  at  Lha-Ssa,  we  took  a 
Thibetian  guide,  and  traversed  the  different  quarters  of 
the  town,  iu  search  of  lodgings  to  hire.  The  houses 
of  Lho-Ssa  are  generally  Urge,  of  many  stories,  and 
terminated  with  a  terrace,  slightly  inclined,  to  fiicili- 
tate  the  draining  off  of  rain-water.  They  are  covered 
with  whitewash,  with  the  exception  of  some  borders, 
and  the  frameworks  of  the  doors  and  windows,  which 
are  painted  red  or  yellow.  The  reformed  Buddhists 
are  particularly  fond  of  these  two  colors  ;  they  are,  so 
to  speak,  sacred  in  their  eyes,  and  they  call  them 
Lama  culurs.  The  inhabitants  of  Lha-Ssa,  having  the 
custom  of  painting  their  houses  every  year,  they  are 
usually  very  clean,  and  always  look  as  if  newly  built, 
but  the  insides  are  far  from  being  in  harmony  with 
the  fair  appearance  of  the  outside.  The  apartments 
are  dirty,  smoky,  strong-smelling,  and  encumbered 
with  furniture  and  utensils,  thrown  here  and  there 
in  disgusting  disorder. 

The  Thibetian  habitations  are,  in  fact,  nothing  more 
than  great  whited  sepulchres — a  true  image  of  Buddh- 
ism, and  all  false  religions,  which  take  care  to  clothe 
with  dogmatic  truths,  and  all  moral  principles,  the 
falsehood  and  corruption  which  they  contain.  After 
long  investigations,  we  chose  at  length  a  small  lodg- 


ing which  formed  part  of  an  immense  house  contidn- 
ing  about  fifty  inhabitants. 

Our  poor  apartment  was  on  an  upper  story,  whioh 
was  reached  by  twenty-six  steps  of  wood,  without  any 
banisters,  and  so  steep  and  narrow  that,  to  avoid 
breaking  your  neck,  it  was  prudent  to  ascend  them  on 
the  hands  and  knees.  Our  lodging  was  composed  of 
a  large  square  room,  and  a  little  corridor,  which  wt 
called  our  cabinet.  The  room  was  lighted  by  a  naiv 
row  window  on  the  north-east  side,  garnished  with 
three  great  wooden  bars,  and  by  an  aperture  in  the 
roof.  This  latter  served  for  many  different  purposes  ; 
firstly,  it  admitted  daylight,  wind,  rain,  and  snow  ; 
and  secondly,  it  served  as  a  chimney. 

To  mitigate  the  cold  of  winter,  the  Thibetians  place 
in  the  middle  of  their  rooms  a  vessel  of  baked  earth, 
in  which  they  bum  argoU  (dried  dung.)  As  this 
fuel  has  the  fiiiling  of  emitting  more  smoke  than  heat, 
when  you  wish  to  warm  yourself,  you  understand  all 
the  advantage  of  having  a  hole  above  your  head.  This 
invaluable  hole  makes  it  possible  to  light  a  fire  with- 
out being  suffocated  ;  it  certainly  has  the  disadvan- 
tage of  sometimes  drenching  you  ;  but  when  one  haa 
been  leading  a  nomadic  life,  one  does  not  mind  a  trifle. 
The  fUmiture  of  our  apartment  consisted  of  two  goaW 
skins,  stretched  to  the  right  and  left  of  our  fire-place, 
two  saddles,  our  travelling  tent,  some  old  pairs  of 
boots,  two  broken  trunks,  three  torn  garments  hune 
upon  nails,  our  blankets  rolled  up  into  a  bundle,  ana 
in  the  comer  a  store  of  the  argoU  for  fuel.  It  will  be 
seen,  therefore,  that  we  were  quite  on  the  level  of 
Thibetian  civilization. 

In  Lha-Ssa,  as  elsewhere,  the  Frenchmen  were 
received  with  civility  by  the  Buddhist  priests.  On 
one  occasion  apartments  were  assigned  to  them  in- 
side a  convent  of  Lamas ;  they  were  listened  to  with 
attention  and  respect,  and  called  the  Lamas  of 
Jehovah.  Whether  this  portended,  as  they  sup- 
posed, the  great  success  that  was  to  crown  their 
missionary  labors,  is  a  point  that  cannot  now  be 
decided,  as  their  residence  at  Lha-Ssa  was  brought 
to  a  premature  conclusion  by  the  interference  of 
the  Chinese  ambassador,  who  insisted  on  their  be- 
ingsent  out  of  the  country. 

The  Chinese  influence  is  at  all  times  great  in 
Thibet,  and  at  the  time  of  M.  Hue's  arrival,  recent 
events  had  increased  its  strength.  The  govern- 
ment of  Thibet  is,  as  is  known,  theocratic.  The 
Tal^-Lama  (usually  written  Dalai-Lama)  is  the 
political  and  religious  sovereign  of  all  the  countries 
of  Thibet.  In  his  hands  resides  all  power — legis- 
lative, executive,  and  administrative  ;  and  he  is  not 
controlled  in  its  exercise  by  any  inconvenient  char- 
ter or  constitution,  being  regarded  as  the  living 
Buddha,  or  actual  embodiment  of  the  divinity  on 
earth.  But  as,  nevertheless,  it  will  sometimes 
happen  that  he  dies,  or,  in  the  language  of  the 
Buddhists,  that  he  is  pleased  to  transmigrate,  it  is 
necessary  for  the  great  assembly  of  Lamas  to  point 
out  from  time  to  time  the  child  in  whose  form  any 
Tal^-Laraa  has  thought  proper  to  revive,  as  well  as 
to  elect  a  Nomekhan,  or  lay  sovereign,  who  is  to 
attend  to  affairs  beneath  the  living  Buddha's  dignity 
to  interfere  in.  In  the  year  1844,  it  happened  that 
the  Tal^-Lamas  had  taken  to  transmigrating,  with 
such  extraordinary  rapidity,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Lha-Ssa  were  seized  with  consternation.  Thre« 
TaM-Lamas  had  disappeared  in  rapid  succession, 
and  whispers  went  abroad  that  they  had  been 
assisted  to  cflTect  their  transmigration  by  poison, 
strangling,  and  other  mere  mortal  methoids.  The 
Superior  Lama  of  one  of  the  great  Lama  Convents, 
who  was  known  to  have  been  much  devoted  to  the 
last,  died  also  at  the  same  time.  Public  opinion 
pointed  to  the  Nomekhan,  and  to  his  jealousy  of 
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the  Tal^-Lama's  authority,  as  the  source  of  these 
iiiicoward  events  ;  and  the  ministers  applied  to  the 
Court  of  Pekin  to  use  its  influence  for  the  protection 
of  the  newly-made  divinity.  An  ambassador,  Ki- 
Chan,  was  sent  to  Thibet ;  he  caused  the  Nome- 
khan  to  be  arrested,  and  employed  some  of  the  gentle 
methods  frequently  practised  in  China  in  such 
cases,  such  as  orderin^r  lung  needles  to  be  driven 
under  the  nails  of  the  deposed  king ;  and  by  these 
mean»the  Chinese  authorities  declared  *'  truth  was 
separated  from  error,  and  the  conduct  of  Nome- 
khan  was  made  manifest  to  open  day.'*  The 
government  of  Thibet,  at  the  arrival  of  the  French 
missionaries,  was  administered  by  a  regent,  as  both 
the  existing  Tal^-Lama  and  the  Nomekhan  were 
infants  ;  but  though  this  functionary  appeared  him- 
self to  be  extremely  well-disposed  towards  them,  he 
was  compelled  to  yield  to  the  Chinese,  and  desire 
their  departure  from  his  capital.  They  were  sent 
back  to  China  at  the  cost  of  the  emperor,  and 
ordered  to  submit  to  a  solemn  trial  before  the  great 
mandarins  of  the  Celestial  Empire.     For  what  took 

Slace  on  this  occasion,  as  well  as  for  a  more 
etailed  account  of  the  interior  of  China,  which  he 
has  had  such  rare  opportunities  of  becoming 
acquainted  with,  we  are  referred  to  a  future  work, 
to  be  written  in  the  intervals  of  the  missionary 
labors  in  Mongol-Tartary,  to  which  the  author  has 
returned.  We  shall  look  for  its  appearance  with 
considerable  interest,  as,  notwithstanding  a  certain 
bias  of  opinion,  and  a  tendency  to  credulity,  in- 
separable, perhaps,  from  his  position,  his  powers, 
both  of  observation  and  description,  are  sufficient, 
in  combination  with  the  freshness  of  the  material, 
to  produce  an  acceptable  and  valuable  book. 

We  may  not  be  disposed  to  admit  as  readily  as 
he  does  the  probability,  for  instance,  of  a  certain 
Lama  of  Thibet  being  able  to  rip  himself  open  with 
a  knife  whenever  he  pleases,  and  close  the  wound 
by  merely  passing  his  hand  over  it,  accounting  for 
the  fact  simply  by  the  agency  of  the  devil.  On 
such  matters  as  these  we  will  agree  to  differ,  and 
follow,  with  no  less  pleasure,  the  narrative,  of 
whose  perfect  good  faith  we  see  no  reason  to 
doubt.  In  the  whole  history  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  there  is  nothing  on  which  the  eye  can  rest 
with  so  little  alloy  to  its  satisfaction  as  on  that  of 
the  wanderings  and  labors  of  her  missionaries. 
The  humble  sons  of  that  church  are  the  leaven 
*'  that  leaveneth  the  whole  lump.'*  Their  poverty 
and  simplicity  have,  in  some  measure,  atoned  for 
the  pride  and  luxury  of  popes  and  cardinals ;  and  it 
is  to  such  narratives  as  these  we  turn  when  we 
would  know  how  it  happens  that  a  vessel,  in  many 
parts  so  rotten,  and  so  long  since  declared  unsea- 
worthy,  and  alnrnt  to  founder,  has  yet  outlived  the 
storms  of  a  thousand  years.  In  considering  the 
history  of  this,  as  well  as  of  some  other  time- 
honored  institutions,  we  cannot  but  be  oflen  struck 
with  the  astonishing  vitality  of  goodness,  and  how 
small  a  comparative  portion  will  preserve  a  whole 
mass  fur  ages  from  putrefaction. 


From  the  Spectator. 
THE   STANDARD   OF   AGRICULTURAL    MACHINES. 

A  CHARGE  of  slightness  has  been  brought  against 
the  agricultural  implements  exhibited  at  the  Crys- 
tal Palace  by  the  United  States:  they  are  not 
•light,  says  an  American,  in  a  letter  to  the  Times, 
but  iiffht.  Heavy  English  implements  would  be 
as  little  suited  to  the  galloping  style  of  agriculture 


across  the  Atlantic,  as  their  expense  would  to  the 
pockets  of  emigrants  or  working  settlers.  Farmers 
in  this  country  feel  the  burden  of  expenditure  for 
implements  of  a  certain  traditional  weight  and  dig- 
nity, as  much  as  the  agricultural  laborer  must 
groan  under  the  financial  burden  entailed  by  the 
traditional  dignity  of  his  smock  frock  with  those 
elaborate  stitch ings  which  custom  so  carefully  pre- 
serves. So  writes  the  American  ;  and  the  retort 
is  not  unmerited. 

We  have  seen  at  the  Exhibition  specimens  of 
the  British  laborer  in  full  canonicals ;  a  familiar 
object,  but  seen  under  a  new  aspect.  Of  all  the 
agricultural  implements,  this  one  struck  us  as  the 
least  improved.  In  the  international  display  of 
costume,  this  staple  of  the  British  nation,  *^  its 
country's  pride,"  did  not  stand  forth  in  very  pi<»- 
turesque  aspect.  If  low  diet  has  left  any  substance 
in  the  man,  his  dress  is  the  best  disguise  of  it.  It 
is,  you  see,  not  unlike  a  woman's  bed-dress,  with 
differences  not  in  its  favor.  The  stitching,  es- 
pecially, which  he  preserves  with  so  much  tradi- 
tional affection,  much  detracts  from  the  dignity 
naturally  inherent  in  the  simple  drapery  of  a  night- 
gown :  on  the  breast  and  between  the  shoulders  no 
small  portion  of  the  stuff  is  drawn  into  '*  gathers,'' 
firmly  stitched  and  restitched,  and  forming  in  either 
case  a  sort  of  plate  a  few  inches  square.  The 
effect  is  peculiar ;  behind,  few  things  could  so  well 
aid  the  slouching  shoulders  in  destroying  every 
appearance  of  breadth ;  in  front,  the  little  stom- 
acher, flat  amid  the  unshapely  fulness  around  it, 
gives  to  the  chest  the  appearance  of  being  stove  in. 
On  his  feet  this  agricultural  implement  wears  boots 
which  constrict  the  ankle  and  destroy  the  play  of 
the  foot ;  humanly  speaking,  the  man  cannot  walk, 
he  can  only  hobble.  But  by  long  practice  and  a 
perfect  resignation,  he  does  contrive  to  get  along 
in  a  measured  hobble,  which  suggests  a  certain 
dignity  of  patience.  He  cannot  walk,  he  cannot 
talk ;  his  mind  hobbles  as  slowly  as  his  legs.  The 
pains  are  bestowed  in  stitching  his  smock ;  his  legs 
are  defended  from  the  possibility  of  being  active ; 
his  mind — that  has  been  left  merely  fallow.  No 
system  of  rotation  crops  has  been  extended  to  that. 
The  man  is  the  living  exemplar  of  agriculture  in 
its  boasted  prime !  the  tool  and  product  of  afirricul- 
ture  under  protection— of  agriculture  as  Protee- 
tionists  would  maintain  it. 

It  has  occurred  to  agriculturalists,  even  in  Eng- 
land, that  perhaps  their  trade  would  not  be  injured 
if  they  were  to  improve  this  implement  among  the 
rest.  Talk  of  backwardness  or  slightness !  No 
implement  in  the  whole  Exposition  is  so  ill-con- 
trived as  this ;  so  rude ;  at  once  so  slight  and  so 
heavy ;  so  ill-adapted  for  working  in  any  kind  of 
soil.  There  can  be  no  question  that  farmers  would 
derive  material  benefit  from  the  improvement  of 
this  machine.  Besides,  if  we  may  trust  a  country 
tradition  to  that  effect,  this  that  we  have  been  con- 
sidering as  a  machine  is  by  nature  allied  to  the 
human  species,  and  ought  to  have  a  soul,  which 
might  perhaps  be  worthy  cultivating  on  his  own 
account. 

But  our  cautious  readers  will  warn  us  that  here 
we  are  trenching  on  the  dangerous  ground  of  theol- 
ogy. We  say  no  more :  we  make  no  positive 
assertions,  no  peremptory  suggestions;  we  will 
not  presume  the  question  of  soul ;  we  will  not  in- 
sist that  anybody  ought  to  interfere.  If  we  have 
made  a  motion  without  being  aware  of  it,  we  has- 
ten to  withdraw  it,  as  they  do  in  Parliament. 
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From  Chamben'  Papers  for  the  People. 

harriette;  or,  the  rash  reply. 

I. 

George  William  Bertram,  Esq.,  of  Fernielee, 
was  the  representative  of  an  old  family  in  one  of 
the  southern  counties  of  Scotland.  The  Bertrams 
had  never  occupied  a  distinguished  place  among 
the  gentry  of  the  country ;  they  had  never  done 
anything  to  benefit  others  or  to  aggrandize  them- 
selves ;  they  had  never  been  heard  of  beyond  the 
limits  of  their  own  district;  their  name  was  un- 
known to  history  alike  for  deeds  of  honor  and 
infamy ;  but  they  could  count  I  cannot  tell  how 
many  generations,  and  they  possessed  a  landed 
property  which,  thanks  to  the  entail,  had  never 
passed  out  of  the  family.  They  were  thus  unde- 
niably respectable,  and  were  known  and  visited  by 
Averybody,  although  not  much  sought  after  by  any 
—at  least  of  the  class  to  which  they  belonged : 
for  though  perfectly  unexceptionable,  their  society 
could  convey  little  distinction. 

The  present  laird  of  Fernielee  was  placed  in 
peculiarly  trying  circumstances.  While  fortune 
had  denied  him  a  son  and  heir,  she  had  lavishly 
bestowed  upon  him  six  daughters,  all  grown  up, 
and  all  unmarried.  This  was  a  compound  evil ; 
for  the  property,  bein^  entailed  in  the  male  line, 
passed  to  a  distant  branch  of  the  family,  and  the 
income  it  yielded  not  being  large,  there  seemed  no 
possibility  u(  providing  suitably  for  the  girls  save 
by  marriage ;  and  though  the  eldest  was  now 
twenty-seven,  no  eligible  admirer  had  yet  pre- 
sented himself  to  any  of  them.  True,  Miss  Susan, 
the  second  daughter,  had,  when  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen, imprudently  contracted  an  engagement  with  a 
young  man  she  had  met  when  on  a  visit  from  home  ; 
but  as  this  youth  was  neither  rich  nor  well-born, 
the  engagement  was  summarily  broken  off*  by  Mr. 
Bertram,  and  poor  Susan,  from  a  laughing  girl 
with  rosy  cheeks  and  merry  blue  eyes,  became 
pale,  and  silent,  and  fretful,  and  almost  as  uncom- 
fortably anxious  to  be  well-married  as  her  plain 
and  common-place  elder  sister.  At  one  time  great 
hopes  had  bieen  entertained  that  a  neighboring 
laird  would  propose  to  the  third  daughter,  Harri- 
ette ;  but  after  a  time  the  flattering  prospect 
seemed  to  vanish,  and  the  getitleraan  in  question, 
after  a  sojourn  of  six  months  at  Cheltenham, 
returned  home  with  an  English  bride.  The  laird 
and  his  family  in  general  were  much  chagrined. 
Harriette,  indeed,  bore  it  wonderfully  well.  The 
world  believed  her  to  be  disappointed,  but  gave 
her  credit  for  being  a  girl  of  spirit,  who  would  not 
wear  the  willow.  The  world,  however,  gave  Miss 
Harriette  Bertram  more  credit  than  she  deserved  ; 
for  siie  was  not  a  slighted  maiden,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  Mr.  Johnstone  of  the  Grange  was  her 
rejected  suitor.  As  little,  however,  as  the  world 
did  her  own  family  guess  the  real  state  of  the 
matter.  She  knew  that  it  would  have  been  in 
vain  to  plead  to  her  father  that  Mr.  Johnstone  was 
vulgar  in  manners  and  person,  and  mean  and  illit- 
erate in  mind,  and  she  therefore  studiously  con- 
cealed her  rejection  of  his  suit — a  rejection  which 
he  himself  took  good  care  not  to  publish,  and 
which  he  had  never  forgiven.  As  for  Jane,  Ellen, 
and  Anne,  the  three  younger  Miss  Bertrams,  they 
belonged  to  the  everyday  class  of  young  ladies. 
They  did  worsted  work  and  crochet ;  doted  on  sen- 
timental verses,  the  more  meaningless  the  better ; 
were  devoted  to  waltzes  and  polkas;  conversed 
chiefiy  about  beaux  and  dress ;  always  spoke  in 


the  hyperbolical  vein  ;  weiv  perpetually  imagin- 
ing themselves  in  love,  and  were  occasionally 
slightly  jealous  of  each  other,  though  more  fre- 
quently on  perfectly  amicable  terms.  Their  eldest 
sister,  Marianne,  they  considered  *'  a  downright 
old  maid,  and  far  too  plain  to  be  married  ;"  Susan 
they  thought  might  still  have  a  chance  ;  while 
Harrietfe's  establishment  was  certain,  if  she  would 
only  give  a  little  more  encouragement  to  her  ad- 
mirers. But  I  must  now  make  my  readers  ao- 
quainted  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bertram. 

The  former  was  a  Utile,  foolish,  fussy,  impor- 
tant-looking man,  with  dark  fentures,  a  long  nose, 
and  quick  black  eyes,  which  seemed  to  bespeak 
restlessness  of  disposition  rather  than  activity  of 
mind.  As  to  the  rest,  he  had  a  querulous,  jealous 
temper,  an  insatiable  craving  after  personal  and 
social  consequence,  was  fond  of  gossip,  and  totally 
devoid  of  anything  resembling  dignity  of  character. 
His  wife  had  been  a  beauty  in  her  youth,  but  her 
tall,  elegant  figure  was  prematurely  bent  from  ill- 
health,  the  light  of  her  glancing  eyes  dimmed 
with  care,  and  her  once  gay  spirit  broken  by  the 
incessant  worry  of  her  daily  life.  Originally  pos- 
sessed of  a  fair  share  of  abilities,  her  mind,  ever 
since  her  marriage,  had  lain  fallow,  for  she  had 
neither  aim  nor  hope  in  cultivating  it.  Poor  Mrs. 
Bertram !  gentle,  quiet,  and  subdued,  she  lived 
alone  in  the  world,  and  endeavored  to  find,  in  the 
hope  of  a  better,  consolation  for  her  cheerless  lot 
in  the  present.  Even  in  her  children's  love, 
though  passionately  fond  of  them,  she  found  but 
little  sympathy.  She  shrank  from  their  mirth  and 
their  gayety,  haunted  by  a  feeling  that  her  presence 
must  be  a  check  to  their  joy ;  while  they,  accus- 
tomed to  see  her  all  their  lives  plodding  silently 
and  uncomplainingly  on  amid  her  household  cares, 
guessed  not  that  it  had  ever  been  difl^erent  with 
her,  or  that  their  confidence  would  have  added  to 
her  happiness.  She,  too,  wished  her  daughters 
were  married,  as  she  saw  no  other  prospect  of 
their  being  provided  for,  having  endeavored  in 
vain  to  persuade  her  husband  to  insure  his  life. 
It  was  her  proposal,  her  idea,  and  therefore  could 
not  be  entertained.  Was  he  not  capable  of  judg- 
ing for  himself?  Did  he  not  know  that  these  ras- 
cally offices  made  money  by  their  transactions? 
Where,  then,  could  be  the  economy  in  having  any- 
thing to  do  with  them?  Mrs.  Bertram  shrank, 
however,  from  the  idea  of  her  daughters  marrying 
from  mercenary  motives,  and  looked  forward  to 
their  future  with  that  melancholy  resignation 
which  characterized  all  her  anticipations  of  a  tem- 
poral nature. 

Fernielee  was  an  old-fashioned  place,  sweetly 
situated  in  one  of  the  wilder  districts  in  the  south 
of  Scotland.  When  I  say  old-fashioned,  I  do  not 
mean,  however,  that  the  mansion  was  rendered 
picturesque  by  gable-ends  and  turrets,  and  innu- 
merable stacks  of  quaint  chimneys ;  nor  do  I  mean 
that  it  was  covered  with  ivy,  or  had  a  hall,  with 
"storied  windows  richly  dight."  There  are  few 
such  mansions  in  Scotland,  and  Fernielee  assuredly 
was  not  one  of  them.  On  the  contrary,  it  was 
one  of  the  very  plainest  edifices  one  could  imagine. 
It  was  built  of  rough  gray  stone,  with  a  long 
plain  front,  and  long  rows  of  small  windows,  with 
a  very  steep  roof  of  gray  slates,  or  rather  slabs, 
in  many  places  overgrown  with  moss  and  lichens. 
The  door,  which  was  in  the  middle  of  the  house, 
was  approached  by  a  long  flight  of  moss-grown 
steps,  with  long  thin  gray  iron  railings,  round 
which  some  creeping  quanta  made  an  ineffectual 
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attempt  to  climb.    The  bouse  was  situated  at  the 
top  of  a  gentle  declivity,  which  might  have  been 
made  a  pretty  lawn  but  fur  the  grass-covering, 
which  was  generally  rough  and  unshaven.     At  the 
foot  of  this  bank  flowed  a  stream,  here  and  there 
OYerhung  by  low  alders  and  birches,  and  dwarf- 
trees  of  various  descriptions.     Behind  the  house 
rose   a  green   hill,    used    as  pasture-ground   for 
sheep ;  while  on  the  right  and  lefl  stretched  away 
to  some  little  distance  plantations  of  various  kinds 
of  woods,  conspicuous  among  which  at  present 
was  the  mountain  ash,  with  its  clusters  of  coral 
berries.     In  front  there  was  a  view  of  some  heathy 
hills,  not  high,  but  wild,  interspersed  with  green 
knolls,  and  ferny  or  broomy  glens,  down  which 
generally  tumbled  and  sparkled  a  little  streamlet. 
Although  a  very  pretty  place,  there  was  about  it 
a  certain   air  of  desolation.     The  trees  wanted 
pruning,  and  the  walks  weeding.     Within,  though 
neat  and  tidy,  and  full  of  young  and   blooming 
girls,  it  was  dull  too :   and  to-day,  when   I  am 
about  to  introduce  you  to  its  interior,  it  was  unu- 
sually so.     Mr.  Bertram  and  five  of  his  daughters 
had  gone  to  the  races,  which  were  to  be  held  near 
a  town  a  few  miles  from  Fernielee ;  Mrs.  Bertram 
was  busy  at  work  in  the  breakfast  parlor  ;   and 
Harriette  was  reading  in  her  own  room — for  Har- 
riette  did  not  care  for  races,  and  had  remained  at 
home. 

Harriette  Bertram  was  generally  allowed  to  be 
a  pretty  girl,  and  not  without  some  reason.  Her 
well-proportioned  figure  was  light,  active,  and 
graceful ;  her  movements  easy,  quiet,  and  natural. 
Her  complexion,  though  pale,  was  remarkably 
fresh  and  clear ;  her  eyes  large  and  beaming,  and 
full  of  an  ever-changeful  expression  ;  and  her  rich, 
dark  hair  singularly  soft  and  luxuriant.  What 
she  wanted  in  regularity  of  feature  and  brilliancy 
of  color  was  amply  atoned  for  by  the  vivacity  and 
intelligence  of  her  expression,  the  sweetness  of 
her  ready  smile,  and  the  spirit  of  her  manner  and 
bearing.  There  was  nothing  insipid  in  her  ap- 
pearance— it  everywhere  bespoke  what  we  call 
characteTj  and  was,  besides,  preeminently  lady- 
like. And  in  truth  her  appearance  belied  her  not. 
A  warm  sensibility,  generous,  and  even  noble  im- 
pulses, with  a  refined  sensitiveness  of  disposition 
almost  approaching  to  fastidiousness,  and  a  spir- 
ited, though  swee4,  affectionate  temper,  were 
among  her  most  distinguishing  characteristics. 
The  faults  of  her  character  grew,  as  it  were,  out 
of  its  beauties.  The  warmth  of  her  feelings,  and 
the  glow  of  an  imagination,  ever,  ere  r^ection 
came  to  her  aid,  prone  to  paint  in  brighter  or  in 
darker  colors,  as  the  case  might  be,  each  incident 
which  befell  her,  obscured  the  clearness  of  her 
judgment,  and  led  her  to  act  from  the  impulse  of 
the  moment  rather  than  from  the  good  sense*  she 
really  possessed.  In  short,  she  needed  the  teach- 
ing of  life,  and  a  touch,  perchance,  of  the  disci- 
pline of  sorrow,  to  give  regular  beauty  to  a  mind 
which  was  yet  but  a  wilderness  of  flowers. 

Harriette,  I  have  said,  was  reading— one  of 
those  noble  books  which  warm  and  elevate  the  heart 
while  they  expand  the  mind.  She  raised  her  eyes 
from  time  to  time,  and  looked  up  in  thought,  her 
countenance  full  of  a  lofty  gladness.  At  last  her 
glance  fell  on  a  ball-dress,  which,  with  its  various 
accessories,  lay  spread  out  on  a  bed  before  her. 
"Ah!"  she  thought,  as  the  sight  of  it  recalled 
to  her  everyday  cares—'*  I  wish  I  were  not  going. 
I  may  enjoy  it  perhaps,  but  not  as  I  enjoy  this 
quiet  morning.    Everybody  seems  so   common- 


place. I  wonder  if  I  shall  ever  meet  any  one  dif- 
ferent? There  must  surely  be  many,  and  yet  I 
never  met  one.  But  now  I  must  go  down  to 
mamma." 

At  dinner,  Mr.  Bertram  and  his  daughters  were 
full  of  the  races  ;  the  former  was  in  unusual  glee. 
*'  Had  a  bow  from  the  marquis,  Mrs.  Bertram ! 
indeed,  his  lordship  was  uncommonly  gracious ; 
said,  when  he  passed  me  the  second  time,  '  A  fine 
autumn  day,  Mr.  Bertram ;  but  rather  windy.'  " 
The  marchioness,  too,  shook  hands  wjjh  Marianne 
on  the  stand,  and  bowed  to  the  rest  of  the  girls. 
There  was  a  Mr.  Hartley,  of  Sandilands  Hall,  in 
Hampshire,  there,  who  paid  a  good  deal  of  atten- 
tion to  Susan,  so  I  asked  him  here  to  dinner  to- 
morrow after  the  races.  It  would  be  an  excellent 
match  for  her.  Be  sure,  Mrs.  Bertram,  that  you  • 
have  everything  in  good  style." 

"  What  sort  of  person  is  Mr.  Hartley?"  faintly 
inquired  Mrs.  Bertram. 

"Person!  Mrs.  Bertram?  Of  course  he  is  a 
proper  person,  otherwise  I  should  not  think  of  en- 
couraging him  to  address  one  of  my  daughters. 
Really,  Mrs.  Bertram,  you  surprise  me.  Yoa 
might  have  a  little  dependence  on  my  judgment,  I 
think.  No  doubt  it  is  vastly  inferior  to  your  own ; 
still,  madam,  I  would  have  you  know  I  am  not  an 
absolute  fool."  Mrs.  Bertram  returned  no  answer, 
but  bent  her  head  over  her  plate. 

Susan  said  in  a  kind  tone  to  her  mother  :  "  He 
is  not  very  handsome,  mamma,  and  not  very  young 
either ;  but  so  very  agreeable,  and  scientific,  and 
all  that;  and  everybody  speaks  well  of  him." 

"  But  oh,"  cried  Ellen,  "  there  was  such  a 
charming  young  man  there !  a  cousin  of  Mr.  Hart- 
ley's— and  they  are  both  staying  at  the  Grange 
— a  Mr.  Clavering,  a  London  barrister,  exquisitely 
good-looking,  and  amazingly  clever,  they  say.  1 
hope  he  may  dance  with  me  to-night ;  and  by  the 
by,  that  reminds  me  I  have  the  pink  flowers  to  fas- 
ten in  my  dress." 

II. 

The  Bertrams  were,  as  usnal,  among  the  first  tp 
the  ball-room ;  they  were  all,  with  the  exception 
of  Marianne,  who  had  a  cold,  looking  uncom 
mottly  well  to-night.  Susanna  complexion  looked, 
by  gaslight,  dazzlingly  fair,  while  excitement  had 
lent  a  glow  to  her  cheek  and  a  light  to  her  eyes. 
She  danced  the  first  dance  with  Mr.  Hartley. 
Harriette,  not  having  an  interesting  partner,  and 
being  a  little  tired,  sat  down  as  soon  as  the  dance 
was  over.  The  seat  she  had  chosen  was  under  the 
music-gallery,  which  was  supported  by  pillars. 
Sealed  near  one  of  those,  she  was  completely  con- 
cealed by  it  from  the  observation  of  two  gentle- 
men on  the  other  side,  whose  conversation  she  was 
thus  unintentionally  obliged  to  overhear.  One  of 
them  inquired  who  her  sister  Susan  was.  The 
other,  who  was  Harriette's  rejected  suiter,  replied : 
"  One  of  the  Bertrams  of  Fernielee — the  great* 
est  husband-hunters  in  the  country." 

"  Ah !  I  have  heard  of  them  since  I  came  to  the 
Grange.    They  are  quite  notorious,  I  suppose?" 

"Oh,  quite !  So  you  had  better  take  care  of 
yourself.  Your  friend  Hartley  seems  quite  capti- 
vated."   The  gentleman  laughed. 

"Oh,  but  I  am  not  very  easily  caught." 

"  I  should  recommend  you,  however,  to  beware 
of  Mr.  Bertram's  traps."  The  speakers  then 
walked  away. 

Harriette  remained  with  flushed  cheeks  and  a 
mortified  spirit ;   for,  while  she  despised  Mr.  John- 
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stone  and  the  petty  revenge  to  which  he  had  con- 
descended, she  was  deeply  annoyed  by  what  she 
had  heard  of  the  reputation  of  her  family,  and  all 
the  mure  that  she  felt  it  was  not  undeserved. 
She  was  yet  broodingr  over  the  disagreeable  idea, 
when  a  partner  was  introduced  to  her  as  Mr. 
Clavering.  The  name  she  recognized  as  that  of 
the  London  gentleman  of  whom  her  sisters  had 
been  speaking  in  the  morning  ;  while  the  tone  of 
bis  voice,  as  he  invited  her  to  dance,  convinced  her 
at  once  that  he  was  Mr.  Johnstone's  companion 
behind  (he  pillar.  In  the  present  state  of  her  feel- 
ings she  would  have  declined  dancing  with  him, 
if  it  had  been  possible ;  but  it  was  not.  The 
dance  was  a  quadrille,  and  Mr.  Clavering  exerted 
himself  to  be  agreeable,  or  rather  he  was  agreeable 
without  exertion.  By  degrees  Harriette's  uncom- 
fortable feelings  began  to  vanish  under  the  influence 
of  his  conversation.  It  was  evident,  at  all  events, 
that  he  was  not  afraid  of  her  society,  for  he  danced 
several  times  with  her,  and  engaged  her  as  his 
partner  at  the  supper-table.  In  her  limited  circle 
and  secluded  nook  of  the  world,  Harrietie  had  cer- 
tainly never  before  met  so  agreeable  a  person,  and 
the  time  seemed  to  fly  during  their  anipaated  con- 
versation. 

Mr.  Clavering  was  a  young  man  not  much  above 
thirty,  whose  talents  had  already  opened  for  him  at 
the  bar  a  career  full  of  promise.  In  person  he  was 
about  the  middle  height,  gentlemanly  and  unobtru- 
sive, rather  than  strikingly  elegant  in  manner. 
His  features  were  good,  though  rather  large,  more 
especially  the  mouth,  which  was,  however,  well- 
shaped,  and  expressed  at  once  firmness  and  good 
temper.  His  eyes  were  gray,  but  large  and  full 
of  thought  and  animation  ;  while  his  light-brown 
hair  was  smoothly  parted  over  a  square,  solid, 
open  forehead,  nis  countenance  altogether  was 
manly  and  intelligent ;  while  his  manner  and 
bearing  were  characterized  by  that  air  of  ease  and 
decision  which  is  bestowed  by  extensive  intercourse 
with  the  world,  mingled  with  an  indescribable 
something  which,  without  being  conceit,  yet  seemed 
to  denote  the  consciousness  of  superior  abilities; 
and,  in  fact,  such  was  Mr.  Clavering's  real  char- 
acter. A  younger  son,  he  was  the  cleverest  of  his 
own  family.  He  had  been  successful  at  school  and 
college,  and  professional  prosperity  already  seemed 
to  smile  upon  him  ;  consequently,  he  could  hardly 
fail  to  be  aware  of  his  own  talents  and  attractions, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  had  too  much  good  sense 
and  good  feeling  to  be  guilty  of  the  iully  and  pre- 
sumption of  conceit.  He  was  rather  conscious  of 
ability  than  vain  of  it;  his  manner,  though  be- 
speaking confidence  in  himself,  was  perfectly  free 
from  assumption,  and  p<i8sessed  all  that  respect 
towards  those  whom  he  addressed  without  which 
no  manner  can  be  agreeable.  He  had  been  attracted 
by  Harriette's  beauty,  which  was  of  a  style  to 
charm  a  mind  of  an  intellectual  cast.  On  inquiring 
her  name,  he  had  been  disappointed  to  find  that 
she  was  one  of  the  husband-hunting  Miss  Bertrams. 
Notwithstanding,  however,  he  requested  to  be  in- 
troduced to  her,  and  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find 
her  quite  free  from  the  manners  of  the  class 
to  which  she  was  said  to  belong.     He  was  sur- 

grised  not  only  by  the  vivacity  of  her  conversation, 
ut  by  the  uncommon  amount  of  intellectual  culti- 
vation which,  without  any  eflbrt,  any  appearance 
of  the  littleness  and  vulgarity  of  sbowmgoff,  it  dis- 
played. In  truth,  Harriette  had  never  before  found 
Derself  in  society  so  congenial.  Never  had  she 
been  more  charming  ;  never  had  she  looked  more 


beautiful.  As  Mr.  Clavering  handed  her  to  <he 
carriage,  she  was  mortified  to  hear  '.er  fother.  in 
obsequious  terms,  invite  him  to  join  their  party  at 
dinner  the  following  day,  addin*?,  as  an  inducement, 
'*  And  you  shall  bear  my  daughter  Harriette  sing. 
She  is  allowed  to  have  a  fine  voice,  and  I  am  sure 
will  be  delighted  to  exert  it  for  you.'* 

Mr.  Clavering  turned  towards  Harriette,  but  the 
dimness  of  the  light  prevented  him  from  seeing  her 
look  of  annoyance.  *^  May  I  count  on  the  pleasure 
Mr.  Bertram  promises  met"  he  asked. 

**  By  no  means,''  she  replied.  *•  I  am  often  too 
much  fatigued  after  a  ball  to  be  able  to  sing ;  so 
pray  do  not  count  upon  me."  She  spoke  with  a 
smile  on  her  lips,  but  with  inward  vexation. 

He  then  bade  her  good-night,  saying  to  himself, 
"  If  that  girl  be  a  husband-hunter,  she  is  the  most 
consummate  adept  that  ever  existed  !*' 

As  Harriette  drove  home,  she  mused  over  the 
evening.  It  had  certainly  been  in  one  sense  the 
most  agreeable  she  had  ever  spent ;  at  last  she  had 
obtained  a  glimpse  of  that  mental  superiority  she 
had  so  longed  to  find  ;  at  last  she  had  dared  to  bo 
herself,  with  the  pleasurable  consciousness  that  she 
was  understood,  and  was  all  the  more  agreeable  for 
being  so.  But  even  this  delightful  evening  had  had 
its  drawbacks,  its  moments  of  mortification — mo- 
ments, too,  which  had  left  a  sting  behind.  What 
would  Mr.  Clavering  think  of  her  father?  What 
might  he  not  even  suppose  of  herself?  And  again 
and  again,  with  an  interest  which  surprised  her, 
would  these  tormenting  questions  intrude. 

Susan,  meanwhile,  was  in  great  delight.  It  was 
astonishing  to  perceive  the  change  one  day  had 
made  in  her  appearance  and  spirits.  She  had 
danced  nearly  all  night  with  Mr.  Hartley,  and  he 
had  testified  very  unequivocally  his  admiration  for 
her.  A  source  of  interest  had  arisen  for  her. 
She  was  no  longer  without  an  aim.  Susan  had 
not  the  mental  resources  of  her  sister  Harriette, 
neither  had  she  the  strength  of  character  which 
distinguished  the  latter;  and  when  her  early  love- 
affair  was  terminated  by  her  father,  she  became 
the  victim  of  ennui,  and  consequent  low  spirits. 
It  was,  however,  the  want  of  occupation  for  her 
thoughts,  rather  than  disappointed  aflection,  which 
was  at  the  bottom  of  her  melancholy  ;  for  though 
in  truth  a  kind-hearted  girl,  Susan  had  not  suffi- 
cient intensity  of  character  to  be  capable  of  feeling 
a  deep  or  fervent  afifection.  Thus  she  could  very 
easily  persuade  herself  she  was  in  love,  when  in 
fact  she  was  only  flattered.  In  short,  Susan  be- 
longed to  that  numerous  class  of  women — a  class, 
however,  which  is  far  from  containing  all,  or  the 
best  part  of  the  sex — to  whom  marriage  is  the  sole 
aim  of  life.  The  reason  for  this  over-anxiety  r^ 
specting  marriage — always  so  deteriorating  to  the 
female  character — is,  we  think,  to  be  found  chiefly 
in  two  causes,  both  operating  in  poor  Susan's  case ; 
the  one  we  have  already  alluded  to — want  of  men* 
tal  occupation,  and  a  necessity  implanted  in  human 
nature  for  having  an  object  in  life  to  hope  for  and 
to  strive  after;  the  other,  that  marriage  is  often 
the  sole  alternative  of  a  life  of  poverty  and  neglect. 
There  can  be  nothing  more  cruel  than  to  educate 
women  so  as  to  fit  them  only  for  a  life  of  eaae  and 
luxury,  and  then  leave  them  destitute  of  all  means 
of  indulging  it.  Can  we  wonder  that  girls  thus 
educated,  and  seeing  in  single  life  only  the  pinch- 
ing struggle  and  the  cold  neglect,  or  at  best  the 
patronizing  kindness  which  is  too  often  the  portiott 
of  the  poor  old  maid,  should  eagerly  endeavor  to 
avert  such  a  fate,  even  bj  rushing  perchanoe  inte 
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a  worse  t  No  :  we  cannot  wonder,  when  we  con- 
sider huw  dear  to  human  beings  is  the  respect  and 
consideration  of  their  kind,  and  how  comparatively 
few  there  are  who,  through  depression  and  exalta- 
tion, through  good  report  and  evil  report,  can  alike 
preserve  a  calm  possession  of  soul  and  an  unruffled 
dignity  of  temper. 

"  What  a  charming  evening  we  have  had,  Harry ! 
—have  we  not?"  cried  Susan,  when  the  two  sisters 
had  withdrawn  to  the  apartment  they  shared  be- 
tween them. 

'*  Delightful  indeed,  in  some  respects!*' 

"  Oh  !  in  every  respect.  Mr.  Hartley  is  an  ex- 
cessively clever  man — so  scientific,  so  fond  of  chem- 
istry, and  electricity,  and  geology,  and  all  these 
things." 

**  I  thought  you  did  not  care  for  these  things." 

'*  Neither  I  do ;  but  still  I  like  a  man  who  does. 
How  superior  he  is,  after  all,  to  poor  George  Mac- 
laren.  After  all,  I  daresay  papa  was  right,  and 
George,  poor  fellow,  would  not  have  been  a  very 
suitable  match  for  me.  How  much  Mr.  Clavering 
•eemed  to  admire  you,  Harrictte!  Mr.  Hartley 
•ays  he  is  very  clever ;  so  I  daresay  he  would  bie 
just  the  thing  for  you.  How  I  should  like  it,  my 
dear  Harriette!" 

**  Like  what,  Susan  1 — that  Mr.  Clavering  should 
marry  me,  do  you  mean  ?  I  have  no  design  on  Mr. 
Clavering*s  heart  or  hand.  On  further  acquaintance 
he  might  turn  out  very  different  from  what  he  ap- 
pears. Oh !  my  dear  sister  Susan,  let  us  not  de- 
grade ourselves  in  our  own  eyes  or  in  the  eyes  of 
others  by  scheming  for  an  establishment.  It  makes 
me  feel  miserable  to  think  that  any  one  should  say 
we  do." 

'^  Dear  me,  Harriette  ?  I  would  be  above  mind- 
ing what  people  say ;  and  as  to  refusing  a  good 
offer  on  that  account,  it  would  be  very  foolish.  Not 
that  I  would  marry  anybody  that  I  did  not  like,  I 
can  assure  you.  You  have  such  odd  notions,  Harry, 
that,  though  you  are  the  prettiest,  and  the  cleverest, 
and  the  best  too,  I  should  not  wonder  if  you  were 
an  old  maid  after  all." 

"  And  if  I  were,  it  would  not  much  signify.  No, 
let  me  keep  my  self-respect,  let  me  feel  that  I  have 
acted  with  a  single  purpose,  truthfully  and  up- 
rightly, and  I  can  bear  any  lot,  however  low." 

"  Bnt  I  could  not,  Harriette.  If  I  am  ever  married, 
I  shall,  I  trust,  try  to  do  my  duty ;  but  I  could  not 
bear  to  be  an  old  maid.  Only  fancy  how  dreadful 
it  would  be  to  be  like  Miss  Margaret  Watson,  or 
aven  our  own  Marianne !" 

**  But  we  need  not  be  like  anybody  but  ourselves. 
Good  people  and  sensible  people  will  love  and  re- 
spect us  all  the  same,  whether  we  are  married  or 
•ingle." 

*'  Perhaps ;  but  still,  as  I  said  before,  I  could  not 
bear  it." 

Harriette  sighed,  but  said  no  more. 

At  dinner,  the  following  day,  besides  the  two 
strangers,  there  were  a  few  of  the  neighbors,  in- 
eluding  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johnstone  of  the  Grange,  with 
whom  the  gentlemen  in  question  were  staying,  be- 
in?  relations  of  the  latter.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johnstone 
were  a  strangely-matched  couple.  The  former  was 
a  tall,  stupid-looking  man,  about  forty,  well-meaning 
enough  within  the  limits  of  an  understanding 
bounded  to  the  consideration  of  crops  and  cattle. 
Nor  had  he  any  expansiveness  of  heart  to  atone  for 
the  narrowness  of  his  mind.  He  was  not  bad- 
hearted,  he  was  not  cruel ;  but  his  sympathies  were 
not  larger  than  his  understanding.  He  would  not 
leally  have  injured  Harriette,  but  he  bore  her  a 


grudge  for  her  rejection  of  his  suit.  He  would 
probably  have  forgiven  a  man  cordially  enough  who 
had  attempted  to  murder  him ;  but  his  nature  was 
not  sufficiently  magnanimous  to  pardon  what  he 
had  taken  in  the  light  of  a  personal  affront.  His 
wife  was  a  woman  about  thirty,  handsome,  but  for- 
mal-looking, acute,  clever,  and  well-informed.  But 
though  often  sensible,  amusing,  and  even  agreeable 
enough  in  conversation,  she  occasionally  seemed  to 
take  a  sort  of  pleasure  in  saying,  in  the  kindest 
manner,  things  which  she  must  have  known  her 
listeners  could  hardly  like  to  hear.  Thus,  if  there 
had  been  a  party  at  which  one  had  happened  not  to 
be  present,  Mrs.  Johnstone  was  certain  to  inform 
him  that  she  was  so  **  sorry ;"  it  was  the  most  agree- 
able party  she  had  been  at  for  an  age ;  quite  griev- 
ous to  think  you  had  missed  it.  Or  if  you  were 
showing  her  your  greenhouse,  she  had  seen  Mrs. 

's  the  other  day,  and  her  geraniums  were 

exquisite ;  she  would  have  given  the  world  to  have 
been  able  to  carry  off  some  for  you.  She  had  had  a 
long  conversation  that  very  morning  with  Mr.  Hart- 
ley and  Mr.  Clavering,  in  which,  having  remarked 
the  direction  of  their  ^irtations  the  preceding  night, 
she  had  given  them  a  sketch  of  the  Bertram  family, 
with  anecdotes,  many  of  them  very  amusing,  and 
graphically  told,  of  Mr.  Bertram^s  fruitless  attempts 
to  get  matches  for  his  daughters,  and  his  various 
disappointments ;  they  were,  she  said,  the  laughing- 
stock of  the  whole  country  round.  The  result  oJT 
this  conversation  was,  that  Arthur  Clavering 
thought  his  cousin  a  less  agreeable  woman  than  he 
had  supposed  ;  but  at  the  same  tjme  he  determined 
to  be  on  his  guard  with  Harriette  Bertram.  But 
Mr.  Hartley  had  known  Mrs.  Johnstone  longer, 
and  what  she  said  made  little  or  no  impression  upon 
him ;  he  had,  in  fact,  nearly  made  up  his  mind  to 
marry  Susan  Bertram.  Mr.  Hartley  was  certainly 
rather  a  clever  man,  with  a  good  share  of  common 
sense,  and  a  will  of  his  own,  but  good-tempered  in 
the  main.  His  notions  with  regard  to  marriage 
were  much  more  commonplace  than  those  of  his 
cousin.  Good-humor  and  good  looks  were  all  he 
sought  for,  and  were  indeed  the  sole  qualities  of 
which  in  a  woman  he  had  any  appreciation.  As 
it  was  not  in  his  own  nature  to  love  with  romantic 
ardor,  he  did  not  care  about  inspiring  such  an  at- 
tachment. He  had  been  much  pleased  with  Susan's 
manners  and  appearance ;  she  was  just  the  sort  of 
pleasant,  commonplace  girl  to  take  his  fancy, 
rossibly  she  did  wish  to  be  married ;  but  what 
then?  It  was  very  natural,  and  in  her  conduct 
there  was  nothing  forward  or  indecorous.  Her 
father  certainly  was  a  drawback ;  but  as  he  lived  at  so 
great  a  distance  from  him,  perhaps  he  was  a  drawback 
of  little  consequence.  In  short,  Mr.  Hartley  was 
a  man  who  valued  himself  on  thinking  for  himself. 
He  would  watch  Susan  during  the  six  weeks  he 
was  to  remain  at  the  Grange,  and  if  at  the  end  of 
that  period  he  should  find  her  what  she  appeared, 
he  would  make  her  an  ofier  of  his  hand. 

At  dinner,  half  to  her  annoyance,  half  to  her 
satisfaction,  Mr.  Clavering  was  assigned  to  Har- 
riette. He  had  come  to  Femielee  with  the  inten- 
tion of  being  very  prudent ;  but  he  had  not  been 
there  half  an  hour  ere  he  completely  lost  sight  of 
this  wise  resolution.  He  and  his  fair  companion 
fell  into  an  even  more  animated  strain  of  discourse 
than  on  the  preceding  evening.  Inspired  by  Har- 
riette's  approving  glance  and  animated  reciproca- 
tion, from  music  and  poetry  he  was  led  to  speak  of 
the  sentiments  and  qualities  of  which  these  are  but 
the  expression— of  sympathy,  of  generosity,  feith. 
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constancy,  magnanimity,  of  natural  and  moral 
beauty,  till  at  last,  as  he  drew  a  picture  of  hap- 
piness with  the  true,  unforced  eloquence  of  feeling, 
forgetting  all  the  littleness  and  meanness  of  life, 
Harriette^s  heart  echoed  his  sentiments,  and  her 
eyes  shone  with  the  enthusiasm  his  words  had 
kindled.  And  once  more  Arthur  Clavering  said 
to  himself:  "I  am  sure  she  is  perfectly  single- 
minded,  and  80  beautiful,  and  so  fresh  in  her  ideas 
"—so  unlike  the  hackneyed,  commonplace,  stereo- 
typed agreeableness  even  of  intellectual  women  in 
London  society.  Meanwhile  Harriette  would  have 
been  perfectly  happy  had  it  not  been  for  the  ful- 
some attention  her  father  paid  to  Mr.  Clavering. 
After  dinner  he  led  him  up  and  down  the  drawing- 
room,  exhibiting  to  him  the  family  pictures  with 
which  this  apartment,  as  well  as  the  dining-room, 
was  hung,  debcanting  on  the  marriages  and  inter- 
marriages of  the  family ;  and,  finally,  telling  him 
that  his  grandmother,  **  a  very  handsome  woman, 

and  one  of  L<ird 's  family,  was  considered 

very  like  his  daughter  Harriette.  Harriette  is  the 
belle  of  my  family — indeed  of  the  neighborhood,  it 
is  generally  allowed  ;  and  she  is  a  very  fine  singer 
also.  I  am  certain  she  will  be  delighted  to  sing 
for  you,  as  you  are  quite  a  favorite  of  hers.  Har- 
riette, my  dear,  sing  to  Mr.  Clavering."  Harriette 
blushed  scarlet. 

'*  I  am  quite  out  of  voice  to-night,"  she  replied  ; 
*'  I  cannot  sing.  I  trust  our  guests  will  excuse 
me." 

"  Ask  her  to  sing,  Mr.  Clavering.  I  am  sure," 
continued  Mr.  Bertram,  with  a  frown  at  the  recu- 
sant, '*  she  will  not  refuse  you." 

"  I  cannot  flatter  myself  that  I  am  likely  to  pre- 
vail where  you  do  not.  I  can  only  say,  nothing 
would  afford  me  so  much  pleasure  as  to  hear  Miss 
Harriette  sing." 

Mr.  Clavering  spoke  gravely,  for  he  saw  that 
Harriette^s  feelings  were  wounded,  and  yet  he 
could  nut  help  fancying  that  he  was  a  favorite  of 
hers — the  extreme  mortification  she  could  not  con- 
ceal only  helping  to  confirm  him  in  the  flattering 
idea.  She  answered  somewhat  pointedly :  '*  I  trust 
I  am  always  happy  to  oblige  any  one." 

"  Nonsense,  Harriette !"  cried  her  father ;  "  she 
shall  sing  to  you  to-night,  Mr.  Clavering.  I  have 
desired  you  to  sing — are  my  wishes  nothing?  Am 
I  nobody  in  my  own  family  1  I  suppose  you  think 
my  wishes  of  no  consequence ;  but  I  beg  you  to 
understand  they  are  not  quite  so  insignificant  as  you 
suppose!" 

Harriette  now  hurriedly  rose  and  approached  the 
piano.  She  felt  ready  to  sink  into  the  earth  with 
shame,  and,  hastily  opening  a  music-book,  began  to 
play  and  sing.  Never  had  she  sung  so  ill  before  ; 
but,  even  hoarse  and  agitated  though  her  voice  was, 
there  was  in  it  a  deep  pathos — a  perfect  expression 
of  the  music  such  as  Clavering  had  rarely  heard. 
He  was  more  and  more  charmed,  but  he  forbore  ta 
say  more  than — '*  Thank  you!"  adding,  loud 
enough  to  be  heard  by  Mr.  Bertram — **  We  must 
not  trespass  on  your  kindness  again  to-night.  It 
would  give  me  pain  to  hear  you  sing  again,  for  I 
see  it  is  quite  an  efibrt  to  you."  He  then  led  her 
from  the  piano,  and  seemed  to  endeavor,  by  every 
sort  of  soothing  attention,  and  by  the  most  sprightly 
conversation,  to  obliterate  from  her  memory  the 
annoyance  she  had  suffered.  At  last  his  efi!brts 
were  successful.  Harriette  became  once  more  her 
natural,  lively  self.  Arthur  Clavering  left  Fernielee 
that  night  perfectly  couvinced  that  Harriette  Ber- 
tram whatever  her  father  might  be,  was  no  schemer 


for  a  husband,  but  a  creature  possessed  of  more 
beauty,  sensibility,  and  mind,  than  any  woman  be 
had  ever  known.  He  was  not  ignorant  of  the  dan- 
ger he  ran.  He  felt  that  he  was  fast  falling  in 
love ;  but  now  he  had  begun  to  think,  not  so  much 
whether  he  ought  to  fall  in  love  with  her,  as 
whether  there  was  a  probability  of  her  loving  him. 
Of  this,  however,  he  did  not  quite  despair.  As  for 
Harriette,  she  lay  awake  half  the  night  thinking  of 
Arthur  Clavering.  At  last  her  imagination  was 
excited  ;  at  last  her  feelings  were  touched  ;  at  last 
she  had  met  a  man  who  at  once  excited  her  sym- 
pathy and  respect — one  who,  she  felt,  could  draw 
out  her  better  self ;  in  whose  company  she  seemed 
to  become  a  superior  being.  But  then  came  the 
recollection  of  Mr.  Johnstone*s  speech  :  **  The  Ber- 
trams of  Fernielee — the  greatest  husband-hunters  in 
the  country!"  and  the  remembrance  of  all  her 
father^s  too-pointed  attentions,  to  poison  all  the 
pleasure  of  her  reflections.  She  felt  that,  though 
too  polite  to  show  it,  she  was  perchance  an  object 
of  contempt  to  Arthur  Clavering.  In  the  feelings 
produced  by  this  idea  she  was  almost  tempied  to 
wish  she  might  never  see  him  again.  The  next 
minute,  however,  her  heart  reproached  her,  and 
she  was  forced  to  confess  to  herself  the  intense  de- 
light she  experienced  in  his  society. 

III. 

Thus  days  and  weeks  rolled  on ;  and  long  ere 
the  six  weeks  had  passed  Mr.  Hartley  was  Susan's 
accepted  lover.  He  was  now  a  daily  visitor  at 
Fernielee,  and  he  rarely  came  unaccompanied  by 
Arthur  Clavering.  The  latter  had  now  become 
Harriette's  constant  companion  in  her  walks. 
Together  they  climbed  the  wild,  heathery  braes; 
together  they  admired  the  foxglove,  the  scarlet 
poppy,  and  the  tiny  blue  harebell,  growing  among 
the  long,  wild  grass  on  the  top  of  rock  or  scaur,  or 
peeping  out  amid  the  tangled  growth  which  bor- 
dered the  *'  wimpling  burnie ;"  together  they  mor- 
alized over  the  fa!ding  woods  and  the  falling  leaves* 
together  they  thought  and  felt ;  and,  though  no 
word  of  love  had  been  spoken,  there  seemed  to  be 
a  sort  of  tacit  understanding  between  them  that 
they  were  all  to  each  other.  Meanwhile  the  grand 
drawback  to  Harriette^s  felicity  was  the  obsequious 
and  unremitting  attention  her  father  paid  to  her 
lover.  At  times  she  felt  certain  that  it  viras  im- 
possible he  could  believe  her  a  party  to  her  father's 
evident  scheming ;  but  often  her  heart  was  filled 
with  apprehension  lest  such  might  be  his  belief. 
Refined,  sensitive,  and  with  even  an  exaggerated 
sense  of  the  dignity  of  her  sex,  Harriette  was 
wretched  as  she  brooded  over  such  thoughts.  It 
was  only  in  the  presence  of  Arthur  Clavering 
that  she  ever  entirely  forgot  them  :  they  were  her 
constant  companions  during  his  absence.  Her 
mind  was  distracted  between  love  and  doubt. 
Meanwhile  it  was  within  a  few  days  of  his  depart- 
ure, and  if  he  felt  love,  he  had  not  yet  declared  it. 
**  Could  it  be,"  thought  Harriette,  "  that  he  im- 
agined a  husband-hunting  girl  was  a  fair  subject 
for  an  idle  flirtation?"  Arthur  Clavering  was  a 
man  of  the  world,  and  in  that  great  and  gay  world 
of  which  he  was  a  denizen  she  bad  heard  that  such 
proceedings  were  not  uncomnlbn ;  and  her  cheek 
burned,  and  her  spirit  rose  as  she  thought  of  her^ 
self  made  the  subject  of  such  an  indignity.  Bat 
then  came  ^e  image  of  Arthur  Clavering  ;  the 
recollection  of  his  manly,  honorable,  and  even 
noble  sentiments ;  and  her  heart  was  soft  towards 
him  once  more,  and  she  felt  that  she  haa  wronged 
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him  by  her  suspicions.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Bertram 
fretted  and  fumed  that  Mr.  Clavering  did  not  pror 
pose.  Not  a  day  elapsed  that  he  did  not  ask  Har- 
riette,  "Has  he  not  made  you  an  offer  yet?" 
"  No,  sir,"  with  a  trembling  lip,  was  Harriette's 
invariable  reply. 

At  last,  one  day,  after  the  usual  response,  Mr. 
Bertram  remarked,  with  an  air  of  wisdom — "I 
have  been  thinking  over  the  matter,  and  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  Mr.  Clavering  is  prob- 
ably waiting  till  I  break  the  affair  to  him.  I  shall 
therefore  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  speaking 
to  him  on  the  subject,  as  he  leaves  the  country  in  a 
few  days." 

'*  I  entreat,  papa,"  cried  Harriette,  in  an  agony 
of  distress,  "  that  you  will  not  do  so.  It  will  be 
of  no  avail,  I  can  assure  you.  Mr.  Clavering  is 
not  a  man  to  be  forced  into  marrying  any  one,  nor 
should  I  accept  him  unless  his  offer  were  spon- 
taneous." 

Almost  for  the  first  time  Mrs.  Bertram  ventured 
to  oppose  her  husband.  '*  Oh,  Mr.  Bertram !"  she 
cried,  suddenly  roused  from  her  gentle,  apparently 
apathetic  sadness,  "  I  beg  and  pray  you  will  not 
so  far  compromise  our  daughter's  dignity.  I  hope 
Harriette  may  marry  Mr.  Clavering;  but  indeed 
you  take  the  wrong  way." 

**  The  wrong  way,  madam !  Very  pretty  indeed, 
madam !  Is  this  your  respect  for  me?  Is  this  the 
way  you  teach  your  daughters  a  proper  deference 
for  my  opinion?  Of  course  you  and  Miss  Har- 
riette know  a  great  deal  better  than  I  do.  Of 
course  I  am  a  fool,  and  have  seen  nothing  of  the 
usages  of  society.  Of  course  I  ought  to  allow  my- 
self to  be  governed  by  my  wife  and  daughters ;  but 
I  will  not,  Mrs.  Bertram !  And  allow  me  to  tell 
you  both,  I  intend  to  take  my  own  way  with  regard 
to  Mr.  Clavering,  imagining  myself  quite  competent 
to  judge  in  the  affair."  To  such  a  speech  mother 
and  daughter  alike  felt  that  it  would  be  useless  to 
reply.  After  Mr.  Bertram's  indignation  had  cooled 
a  little,  he  inquired  of  Susan — '*  Does  Mr.  Hartley 
ever  say  anything  to  vou  about  Mr.  Clavering?" 

"  Yes ;  he  has  said  several  times  that  he  hoped 
Arthur  would  marry  Harriette ;  that  he  was  very 
fastidious,  but  that  he  had  never  seen  him  so  much 
taken  with  any  one  before ;  and  that  he  thought  he 
would  marry  her." 

**  He  thought  he  would !"  cried  Harriette ;  "  and 
does  he  imagine  that  it  depends  solely  upon  Mr. 
Clavering?"  This  speech  was  the  signal  of  an- 
other from  Mr.  Bertram,  which  sent  poor  Harriette 
to  weep  alone  in  her  bedroom,  where  Susan  fol- 
lowed her  to  comfort  her,  while  Marianne  agreed 
with  her  father  that  Harriette  was  a  fool,  and  the 
three  younger  girls  made  up  their  minds  that  she 
was  utterly  incomprehensible.  Mrs.  Bertram,  ac- 
cording to  her  custom  after  such  domestic  scenes, 
took  a  religious  book,  and  withdrew  to  the  quiet  of 
her  own  dressing-room,  till  she  was  summoned 
back  by  her  husband.  "What  was  she  always 
readj  reading  about? — a  parcel  of  such  canting 
nonsense,  too!  She  preferred  her  books  to  his 
society,  that  was  very  evident." 

The  following  morning  brought  Mrs.  Johnstone 
to  call.  She  was  received  by  Susan  and  Harriette, 
the  rest  being  out»  As  she  was  an  intelligent 
woman,  half  an  hour  passed  away  agreeably  enough 
in  conversation  on  general  topics.  She  then  began 
to  allude  to  subjects  of  a  more  personal  nature; 
hinted  at  the  prospect  of  having  Susan  for  a  rela- 
tive ;  and,  finaingnerself  encouraged  by  the  blushes 
and  smiles  of  the  latter,  began  to  grow  quite  con- 
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fidential.  "  You  will  find  Mr.  Hartley  a  very  excel- 
lent man — a  little  peculiar  in  temper  perhaps, 
and  with  a  will  of  his  own ;  but,  my  dear  Miss 
Susan,  it  is  always  the  way.  He  is  not  worse 
than  other  men  ;  and,  take  my  word  for  it,  matri- 
mony is  not  the  sort  of  heaven  young  ladies  expect 
when  they  are  in  love.  But  I  must  not  say  any 
more  on  the  subject,  in  case  I  should  frighten  your 
sister  from  following  your  example,  which  I  should 
not  wonder  if  she  did  ere  long.  Hey  !  Miss  Har- 
riette !"  Harriette  returned  po  answer ;  but  Susan 
looked  encouraging.  Mrs.  Johnstone  continued — 
"  Another  cousin  of  mine  is  very  oflen  here ;  and 
I  know'' 

"What  do  you  know,  my  dear  Mrs.  John- 
stone?" 

"  Oh,  I  know  a  certain  person  who  thinks  Miss 
Harriette  Bertram  has  the  finest  voice  he  ever 
heard,  &c.,  &c.  In  short,  I  wonder  it  has  not 
been  all  settled  before  now ;  but  I  have  always  re- 
marked that  men  like  to  be  tantalizing." 

"  Tantalizing !"  cried  Harriette. 

"  Of  course  it  is  very  wrong,"  continued  Mrs. 
Johnstone ;  "  if  they  read  their  Bibles  they  would 
see  that  it  is  not  doing  as  they  would  be  done  by ; 
but  I  fear  there  is  little  religion  in  the  world." 

"  Yes,"  cried  Harriette  ;  "  but  we  are  also  told 
to  think  no  evil ;  and " 

"  Oh,  my  dear  Miss  Harriette,  I  really  beg  your 
pardon  for  interrupting  you,  but  your  simplicity, 
though  very  charming,  quite  amuses  me.  I  really 
envy  your  good  opinion  of  mankind.  I  am  sorry 
to  say  I  know  them  better,  and  I  could  tell  you  a 
very  different  story,  even  about  my  good  Cousin 
Arthur  himself;  but  perhaps  I  had  better  not." 

"  As  you  please,  Mrs.  Johnstone.  It  does  not 
concern  me  at  all." 

"  Nay,  but  it  does  concern  you ;  indeed,  in  one 
sense,  it  is  quite  flattering  to  you,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  shows  the  conceit  of  the  young  man. 
And  as  it  is  much  better  that  you  should  know 
what  you  are  to  expect,  that  you  may  not  be  dis- 
appointed, I  shall  tell  you  at  once.  As  we  were 
all  sitting  together  over  the  fire  the  other  after- 
noon, we  began  to  talk  of  your  family,  as  one  occa- 
sionally does  of  one*s  neighbors,  you  know,  my 
dear  Miss  Harriet,  and  canvassing  the  various 
charms  of  you  young  ladies,  when  Arthur  said,  '  I 
think  Miss  Harriette  the  prettiest,  as  well  as  the 
pleasantest ;  and  if  I  were  to  take  one  of  them,  I 
should  take  her.'  *  That  is,  supposing  she  would 
have  you,*  said  I.  Upon  which  he  laughed,  and 
said,  he  supposed  *  there  could  be  little  doubt  on 
that  point.'    Only  fancy,  the  saucy  creature !" 

Harriette  answered  not  a  word.  She  maintained 
a  calm  exterior,  while  her  heart  was  ready  to  burst. 
This  was  the  man  she  had  so  loved,  so  admired, 
who  had  been  to  her  so  full  of  respect,  devotion, 
tenderness.  And  he  would  speak  of  her  thus  to  a 
stranger !  This  was  the  style  of  the  attachment 
he  entertained  for  her,  if,  indeed,  he  entertained 
any  at  all.  She  was  wounded  beyond  all  expres- 
sion ;  and  no  sooner  had  Mrs.  Johnstone,  smilingly 
and  almost  affectionately,  taken  leave,  than  she 
hastened  to  her  own  room,  to  give  relief  to  those 
feeling,  all  sign  of  which  she  had  been  able  to  re- 
press m  the  presence  of  their  visitor.  But  she  had 
not  been  alone  many  minutes  ere  her  door  was 
opened  by  one  of  her  younger  sisters.  "  Papa  has 
come  in,  and  wishes  to  see  you  iomiediately,  Har- 
riette, in  the  breakfast  parlor." 

Wondering  what  could  be  coming  next,  Harriette 
ran  down  stairs,  and,  in  the  above-mentioned  apart- 
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ment,  found  the  whole  family  assembled  in  conclave, 
with  an  air  of  expectation,  while  her  father  paced 
up  and  down  the  room  with  a  more  than  ordinarily 
consequential  bearing.  '  *  Be  seated ,  Miss  Harriette 
Bertram,"  he  said  with  an  ill-assumed  air  of  digni- 
ty, which  was  far  from  concealing  a  sort  of  fussy, 
delighted  excitement,  expressed  in  every  feature 
and  gesture.  Harriette  took  a  seat  on  a  sofa,  heh 
side  her  mother,  who  looked  nervous  and  anxious. 
"  In  former  times,*'  continued  Mr.  Bertram,  '^  it 
was  considered  the  duty  of  a  father  to  provide  suita- 
ble matches  for  his  daughters.  I  am  well  aware 
that  in  the  present  degenerate  days  such  whole- 
some and  proper  customs  have  fallen  much  into 
disuse,  and  that  it  is  now  too  oflen  the  fashion  to 
allow  young  persons  to  manage  such  affairs  for 
themselves — a  fashion  which  1  cannot  but  consider 
derogatory  to  feminine  delicacy  and  the  dignity  of 
an  ancient  family.  But  I  always  have  made,  and 
always  shall  make,  it  my  practice  to  set  my  face 
against  modern  innovations.  I  consider  it  my  duty, 
as  the  representative  of  one  of  the  oldest  families 
in  Scotland,  and,  therefore,  I  have  followed  the 
ancient  practice  with  regard  to  the  marriages  of 
my  children.  Two  or  three  weeks  ago  I  had  the 
satisfaction  of  concluding  a  treaty  of  alliance  for 
my  second  daughter,  Susan,  with  John  Hartley, 
Esquire,  of  Sandilands  Hall,  in  the  county  of 
Hants ;  and  now  I  have  had  the  further  satisfaction 
of  being  able  to  arrange  a  matrimonial  engagement 
for  my  third  daughter,  Harriette,  with  Arthur 
Clavering,  Esquire,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  barris- 
ter-at-law,  and  third  son  of  William  Clavering, 
Esquire,  of  Somerton  Park,  in  the  county  of  Derby. 
I  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Clavering  this  morn- 
ing, when  I  stated  to  him  that  I  conceived  it  my 
duty  not  to  allow  him  to  quit  the  country  without 
coming  to  some  definite  arrangement  with  regard 
to  my  daughter  Harriette,  whom,  it  was  clear  to  me, 
as  well  as  to  the  rest  of  the  family,  and  the  world 
in  general,  that  he  greatly  admired.  I  then  told 
him  that  although  in  some  points  of  view,  such  as 
wealth,  my  daughter  might  probably  have  done 
better,  I  considered  him,  in  point  of  birth  and  posi- 
tion, quite  unexceptionable,  and  that  he  had  my 
permission  to  address  her  formally.  To  this  he 
replied  that  he  thanked  me,  and  that  he  would  take 
an  early  opportunity  of  assuring  Miss  Harriette 
personally  of  his  attachment.  And  now,  madam,'' 
continued  Mr.  Bertram,  turning  to  his  wife,  '*  I 
hope  you  are  satisfied  that  I  did  not  take  the  wrong 
way." 

roor  Mrs.  Bertram  only  answered  by  a  scarcely 
audible  sigh,  while  her  husband,  content  with  the 
victory  he  had  gained,  strutted  out  of  the  room. 
He  was  at  that  moment  in  too  good  a  humor  with 
himself,  and  his  success,  to  be  very  touchy,  and, 
therefore,  his  wife's  silence  passed  unnoticed.  A 
minute  or  two  aflerwards  he  might  have  been  seen 
in  the  garden,  descanting  volubly  to  the  gardener  on 
the  marriages  of  his  daughters,  and  collecting  from 
that  functionary  the  on  dits  of  the  neighborhood  on 
the  subject.  In  Mr.  Bertram's  opinion,  it  was  a 
fine  thing  to  be  talked  about. 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  Harriette  flew  back  to 
her  own  room  in  an  agony  of  mind  inconceivable. 
She  was  sunk  in  her  own  eyes,  and  felt  that  she 
must  be  degraded  forever  in  those  of  Arthur  Clav- 
ering. He  had  been  solicited  to  marry  her ;  she 
had  been  actually  offered  to  him !  True,  he  had 
consented — consented!  And,  was  she  to  submit  to 
this?  Never — never!  Rather  would  she  lose  him 
forever,  even  dearly  as  she  loved  him,  than  he 


should  take— /oAe  her — his  own  words — ^as  a  thing 
he  might  accept  or  reject  at  his  pleasure.  And 
then  the  idea  of  seeing  him !  What  would  she  not 
give  to  avoid  being  in  his  presence  again,  distracted 
as  her  mind  was  with  mingled  love,  resentment, 
and  shame !  In  the  feverish  restlessness  caused 
by  such  emotions,  and  hardly  knowing  what  she 
did,  she  hastily  threw  on  a  shawl  and  bonnet,  and 
wandered  out  into  the  open  air. 

IV. 

It  was  now  late  in  the  season — a  stormy,  cloudy, 
autumn  day.  The  leaves  were  now  thinner  on  the 
trees,  and  their  tints  less  brilliant;  and,  though 
the  scarlet  fruit  nf  the  mountain-ash  still  gleamed 
here  and  there  beside  some  dark  pine  or  shining 
holly,  it  was  fast  dropping  from  the  boughs.  The 
purple  of  the  moorlands  was  fading  away,  and 
the  ferny  braes,  so  lately  tinted  like  the  woods, 
were  becoming  of  <me  uniform  brown.  The  stream 
seemed  to  have  a  hoarser  murmur — a  sadder  fall, 
as  it  bore  rapidly  on  its  tiny  waves  many  a  sere 
leaf  and  withered  stalk  which  the  wind  blew  down 
in  showers  from  the  copse  which  lined  its  banks. 
The  wild  gale  hurried  the  clouds  over  the  face  of 
the  heavens,  blew  up  the  piles  of  withered  leaves 
in  rustling  eddies,  and  roared  sadly  through  the 
dying  woods,  as  if  it  bemoaned  itself  its  work  of 
devastation. 

Harriette  ran  hurriedly  on.  The  melancholy  ex- 
citement of  the  scene  and  day  was  in  harmony  with 
her  feelings.  There  was  no  calm  to  mock  her 
agitation — no  joy  to  embitter  her  misery.  She 
bounded  over  the  fields  and  through  the  woods  till 
she  was  exhausted,  and  then,  seating  herself  on  a 
rock,  half  moss-grown,  which  overhung 'the  stream, 
and  was  shaded  by  a  few  superannuated  ivy-cov- 
ered elms,  she  leaned  upon  her  hand,  and  began  to 
brood  over  her  grievances.  In  such  a  frame  of 
mind  as  hers,  evils  become  magnified,  the  under- 
standing yields  her  supremacy  to  the  imagination, 
which,  working  on  the  feelings,  seems  fur  the  time 
to  deprive  the  former  of  the  power  of  discrimi- 
nating the  relative  value  of  circumstances.  A  harsh- 
ness and  stubbornness  foreign  to  her  real  nature 
seemed  to  grow  round  Harriette's  heart.  Her  bet- 
ter angel  seemed  to  have  forsaken  her.  She  had 
been  thus  seated  for  a  brief  space,  when  her  atten- 
tion was  aroused  by  the  sound  of  a  voice  close  be- 
side her, "  which  whispered  softly  yet  distinctly, 
"  Harriette."  Her  heart  gave  a  tremendous  bound  ; 
she  looked  up  and  saw  Arthur  Clavering.  Instantly 
the  blood  rushed  over  her  cheeks  and  forehead. 
In  the  present  state  of  her  feelings  it  seemed  that 
he  had  taken  a  liberty  in  calling  her  Harriette.  It 
helped  to  steel  her  heart  against  him.  Her  confu- 
sion did  not  escape  unnoticed  by  Clavering.  Hie, 
too,  was  agitated  :  for,  though  he  hoped  more  than 
he  feared,  still,  now  that  the  decisive  moment  was 
come,  he  felt  terribly  nervous.  But  Harriette's 
blushes  reassured  him ;  and,  throwing  himself  on 
the  turf  beside  her,  he  took  her  hand,  while  he 
said  :  '*  Beloved  Harriette !  tell  me,  dearest,  that 
I  am  not  indififerent  to  you !" 

But  Harriette  drew  away  her  hand  ;  and  hastily 
rising,  said,  haughtily  and  with  difficulty,  for  she 
felt  as  if  the  words  would  choke  her,  **  You  mis- 
take, Mr.  Clavering !" 

For  a  second  he  felt  quite  confounded  ;  but  see- 
ing her  turn  as  if  to  leave  him,  he  too  sprang  upon 
his  feet,  while  he  cried :  '*  Do  not  go !  Wait  but 
a  moment,  Miss  Bertram,  and  hear  me !  Oh,  Har- 
riette, I  love  you ! — ^I  love  you  passionately !" 
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Her  heart  was  fast  melting  ;  but  still  the*  stab- 
born,  wounded  spirit  would  not  yield.  **  Excuse 
me,  Mr.  Clavering,"  she  said  with  a  coldness  she 
was  obliged  to  feign  to  conceal  her  excessive  agita- 
tion. 

'*  Do  you  reject  me  then?"  he  asked,  his  voice 
faltering  with  disappointment  and  mortification, 
while  with  his  eyes  he  made  another  appeal  to  her 
feelings. 

But  she  saw  it  not,  for  hers  were  resolutely 
turned  in  an  opposite  direction  ;  and  in  a  low  tone 
she  answered  :  *'  I  do." 

And  then  Arthur  Clavering,  in  all  the  bitterness 
of  a  wounded  heart,  replied  :  '*0h,  Harriette,  I  have 
not  deserved — ^I  did  not  expect  such  unkindness 
from  you !  But  pardon  me,  madam,  I  will  not  long- 
er intrude  upon  you.  Farewell !"  He  had  gone 
a  step  or  two,  when  he  turned  again  to  say,  in  a 
softer  tone :  '^  I  wish  you  all  happiness !"  And  in 
a  minute  he  was  out  of  sight. 

The  whole  scene  had  passed  so  rapidly,  that  it 
seemed  like  some  strange  illusion ;  but  no  sooner 
was  he  gone  than  the  spell  seemed  broken,  and  the 
resentment  vanished  which  had  supported  Harriette 
throughout.  She  threw  herself  once  more  on  the 
ground,  and  burst  into  tears.  Yes,  they  were  partr 
ed  forever  !  She  wept  as  if  her  heart  would  break ; 
and  now  that  it  was  all  over,  doubts  of  the  justice 
of  her  own  motives,  of  the  propriety  of  her  con- 
duct, would  intrude.  She  remembered  his  part- 
ing glance,  and  she  felt  that  he  had  loved  her. 
Thoughts  of  her  father's  anger,  her  mother's  sor- 
row, the  disappointment  of  all  her  family,  the 
itorm  which  awaited  her  at  home,  all  contributed 
to  distract  her.  The  excitement  had  completely 
passed  away,  and  as  she  cast  a  glance  on  the  life 
which  lay  before  her,  and  thought  what  life  might 
have  been  with  Arthur  Clavering,  her  spirit  felt 
^dreary  indeed.  She  durst  not  return  home,  but  sat 
cold,  weary,  and  weeping  ;  while  the  gray  autumn 
twilight  grew  deeper  and  deeper,  the  blast  wailed 
louder  and  more  piteously,  blowing  against  her  on 
every  side  the  fallen  leaves — emblems,  she  sadly 
thought,  of  her  perished  hopes,  her  cheerless  des- 
tiny. 

Here  she  was  found  at  last  by  Susan,  who  had 
wandered  out  in  search  for  her  ;  but  she  could  not 
communicate  her  sorrows  to  Susan  ;  for,  kind  as 
her  sister  was,  she  knew  that  of  such  sorrows  as 
hers  she  would  have  no  appreciation ;  that  it  was 
only  her  compassion,  not  her  sympathy,  she  could 
hope  for,  and  it  was  fur  sympathy  poor  Harriette 
yearned.     But  we  must  now  return  to  Clavering. 

As  has  been  already  mentioned,  Clavering^s 
hopes  had  considerably  outrun  his  fears.  For  the 
last  few  weeks  he  and  Harriette  had  been  almost 
constantly  together,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  in 
her  frank  manners — in  her  ready  sympathy — in  the 
way  in  which  she  had  received  certain  words  and 
glances,  meant  to  tell  a  tenderer  tale  than  a  mere 
passing  desire  to  be  agreeable,  he  had  read  feelings 
and  wishes  responsive  to  those  he  himself  enter- 
tained. There  was  about  Harriette  altogether  a 
freshness — a  spontaneousness — a  sort  of  transpa- 
rency— ^through  which  every  fcelin?  and  emotion 
became  visible,  and  which  gave  the  idea  that  though 
hers  was  not  a  common  character,  it  was  one 
which  might  easily  be  understood.  Arthur  Clav- 
ering believed  that  he  had  read  it  thoroughly. 
Harriette  would  never  have  unfolded  herself  as  she 
had  done — would  never  have  displayed  such  marked 
and  conscious  cordiality,  after  the  unequivocal  tes- 
,  timonies  he  had  given  her  of  his  attachmtrrt  had 


she  not  returned  it.  The  truthfulness  and  intelli- 
gence of  her  character  alike  forbade  the  supposition. 
Then,  too,  Clavering  was  conscious  that  his  own 
claims  were  not  inconsiderable.  He  felt  that  he 
was  superior  to  all  the  other  men  by  whom  she 
was  surrounded,  and  he  knew  that  she  would  ap- 
preciate this  superiority.  Clavering  was  not  con- 
ceited in  the  sense  of  being  pufied  up  with  a  vast 
and  disproportioned  idea  of  his  own  merit  and  con- 
sequence; but  his  common  sense,  his  practical 
clear-sightedness,  and  his  experience,  made  him 
perfectly  aware  of  the  advantages  he  possessed  over 
the  mass;  while  the  self-possession  and  energy  of 
his  character  enabled  him  to  act  upon  this  knowl- 
edge. All  his  calculations  were  baffled,  therefore, 
as  well  as  his  feelings  cruelly  wounded,  by  Harri- 
ette*s  rejection.  He  had  rushed  madly  home  lo 
the  Grange,  hardly  able  to  realize  the  misfortune 
which  had  befallen  him.  Shut  up  in  his  own 
room,  he  strove  to  be  calm — to  cullect  his  thoughts ; 
and,  summoning  to  his  aid  all  his  pride  and  all  his 
self-command,  he  endeavored  to  conquer  the  pain 
and  the  mortification  which  almost  seemed  as  if  they 
would  drive  him  to  distraction.  When  he  recol- 
lected the  warmth,  the  respect,  the  confiding  ten- 
derness with  which  he  had  addressed  her,  and  the 
cold,  haughty,  unfeeling  manner  in  which  he  had 
been  repulsed,  he  felt  angry  and  bitter ;  but  when 
he  remembered  her  as  he  had  most  frequently  seen 
her — ^her  lively  softness,  her  artless  cordiality,  her 
ready  susceptibility — his  anger  was  lost  in  the  re- 
membrance. The  conviction  was  strong  upon  him 
of  the  reality  of  these  things.  All  that  had  passed 
within  the  last  hour  or  two  seemed  some  strange 
delusion — some  impossible  dream.  And  yet  it  was 
true — actually  true.  Oh,  it  was  a  bitter  disap- 
pointment ! 

We  are  not  to  suppose,  however,  that  Claver- 
ing's  distress  was  perceptible  to  the  family  at  the 
Grange.  He  possessed  an  even  unusual  share  of 
self-control,  and  no  one  would  have  guessed  that 
evening,  from  his  self-possessed  manner  and  his 
easy  e-onversation,  the  heart-burning  within.  But 
the  effort  was  great ;  and  when  he  was  once  more 
alone,  he  sat  down,  and,  hiding  his  face  on  his  folded 
arms,  remained  long  wrestling  with  his  grief. 
When  he  raised  his  head,  one  might  have  seen  that 
his  eye-lashes  were  heavy  with  a  few  briny  drops, 
the  first  tears  he  had  shed  since  childhood.  He 
dashed  them  hastily  away,  saying  half-aloud,  and 
with  a  sort  of  melancholy  determination  :  '*  The 


worst  IS  over  now. 


>} 


V. 


Nothing  could  exceed  the  consternation  of  the 
whole  family  at  Fernielee  when  Mr.  Clavering  lef^ 
the  country  without  appearing  to  claim  Harriette 
as  his  bride — without  even  taking  leave  of  any  of 
them.  Not  one  of  them,  however,  except  Susan, 
was  aware  of  the  real  state  of  the  case.  She  had 
learned  it  from  Mr.  Hartley ;  but  her  own  dread 
of  the  consequences  of  a  disclosure,  together  with 
Harriette's  entreaties,combined  to  secure  her  silence. 
Meanwhile  Mr.  Bertram  was  well-nigh  beside  him- 
self. His  will  was  thwarted,  his  vanity  wounded, 
his  dignity  offended.  He  chafed  with  rage,  and 
kept  the  whole  establishment  in  hot  water  for  a 
fortnight.  la  his  indignation  he  threatened  to 
prosecute  Mr.  Clavering  for  breach  of  promise, 
and  it  was  only  by  dint  of  the  most  skilful  humoi^ 
ing  and  management,  together  with  a  gentle  repre- 
sentation, from  Susan — who,  now  that  her  own 
marriage  was  so  near,  had  become  the  most  impor^ 
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tant  and  inflaential  member  of  the  family — ^toachin(( 
fhe  detrimeatal  efiect  so  public  an  exposare  might 
have  on  the  chances  of  Harriette's  futare  establish- 
ment, that  he  was  prevented  from  carrying  this 
threat  into  execution.  Fortunate  it  was  that 
Susan's  wedding  was  to  take  place  in  December, 
for  the  arrangements  and  gossip  attendant  upon  that 
event,  together  with  the  additional  importance  it 
reflected  upon  himself  and  his  family,  had  the  hap- 
py effect  of  enabling  Mr.  Bertram  to  overcome  his 
disappointment,  and  recover  his  ordinary  frame  of 
mind-— certainly  never  the  most  complacent  at  any 
time.  The  business  and  the  bustle  now  going  for- 
ward had  also  a  salutary  effect  upon  poor  Harriette, 
the  constant  occupation  helping  to  engage  her 
thoughts,  while  the  prospect  of  losing  her  ravorite 
sister  in  a  measure  diverted  her  feoUngs  from  the 
one  subject  which  had  at  first  engrossed  £em  almost 
to  madness.  The  perpetual  whirl  of  the  present 
prevented  her  from  being  able  to  dwell  long  on  the 
past. 

But  at  last  it  was  all  over.  Mr.  Hartley  and 
Susan  were  married ;  the  wedding  guests  were 
gone ;  the  congratulatory  visits  were  paid ;  Fer- 
nielee  was  restored  to  its  usual  quiet  monotony. 
It  was  the  dead  of  winter ;  the  days  were  at  their 
briefest,  the  weather  at  its  gloomiest.  It  was  cold, 
but  not  cold  enough  for  snow.  From  the  sullen 
lowering  sky  the  rain  descended  in  torrents,  while 
the  damp,  chill  blast  swept  over  hill  and  moor,  and 
through  the  naked  woods,  whose  summer  leaves 
DOW  mouldered  away  on  the  dank  soil  beneath. 
The  cheerless  gloom,  the  unbroken  stillness  and 
sadness,  the  absence  of  all  company,  occupation,  or 
neoessi^  for  exertion,  either  mental  or  bodily,  had 
the  natural  eflfect  on  poor  Harriette.  Morning, 
ooon,  and  night — ^the  long,  long  night — she  thought 
only  of  Arthur  Clavering.  It  was  in  vain  that  she 
strove  to  banish  his  image.  Her  mind  was  alter 
nately  filled  with  vain  regrets  and  bitter  self-re 
preaches,  while  a  dull  despondency  or  a  restless 
misery  by  turns  took  possession  of  her.  Her  gay 
spirits  were  gone ;  her  temper,  formerly  so  sweet, 
had  become  almost  irritable ;  she  could  not  eat,  she 
could  not  sleep ;  her  youth  and  her  beauty  seemed 
vanishing  away.  Week  by  week  she  became 
worse ;  her  health  seemed  ready  to  break  down 
altogether ;  a  low  fever  preyed  upon  her  life.  At 
last  she  became  so  very  ill  that  she  was  unable  to 
quit  her  bed. 

It  was  a  winter  afternoon.  Harriette  lay  in  her 
own  little  bed.  The  shutters  were  shut,  but  the 
rain  splashed  upon  the  window-panes,  and  the  wind 
blew  loud  and  tempestuous,  roaring  in  the  chimney- 
top,  while  the  large  heavy  drops  fell  hissing  and 
bubbling  on  the  small  fire  in  the  grate.  There 
was  no  light  in  the  room  save  that  afforded  by  the 
red  glow  between  the  bars,  which  only  served  to 
throw  a  faint  reddish  lustre  beyond  the  great 
shadow  of  the  chimney-piece,  and  then  faded  again 
into  total  darkness,  narriette  had  been  sleeping, 
but  uneasily — her  restless  slumber  disturbed  by 
worrying  dreams  and  images  of  pain.  Suddenly 
she  awoke  with  a  start  and  a  shiver.  It  was  a 
second  or  two  ere  she  could  separate  her  waking 
from  her  sleeping  impressions.  Then  she  looked 
round  on  the  darkness;  then  she  listened  to  the 
wild  turmoil  of  the  outer  world.  A  sense  of  pro- 
found sadness  took  possession  of  her ;  and  believing 
herself  alone,  out  of  the  fulness  of  a  heart  sur- 
charged with  sorrow  she  began  to  weep  aloud. 

'*  Tell  me  the  cause  of  your  distress,  my  darling," 
•aid  a  gentle  voice ;  and  Harriette,  in  that  moment 


of  we'aknese,  eould  reply  only  by  another  boTst  of 
tears  as  she  flung  her  arms  round  her  mother. 
"  My  dearest,*'  said  Mrs.  Bertram,  **  if  he  could 
leave  you  as  he  did,  he  was  not  worthy  of  you." 

*'  Leave  me !  Oh,  mother,  he  did  not  leave 
mc!"  and  then  Harriette  poured  into  her  mother's 
ear  the  story  of  the  grief  which  filled  her  heart. 

That  interview  made  the  mother  and  daughter 
better  known  to  each  other  than  they  had  ever 
been  ;  and,  as  they  mingled  their  tears  together, 
Harriette  resolved  to  devote  her  life,  if  it  was  indeed 
spared,  to  that  dear  parent,  and  breathed  a  prayer 
to  her  Father  in  heaven  that  she  might  be  given 
the  power  to  perform  her  task,  and  that  she  might 
find  her  reward  in  her  mother's  added  happiness. 

Harriette  recovered.  A  new  impulse  had  been 
given  to  her  feelings,  a  new  motive  to  her  lifb. 
The  mother  and  daughter  were  now  constant  com- 
panions; and  while  the  latter  learned  from  the 
former  the  lesson  of  resignation,  she  in  her  tun 
opened  to  her  mother  a  new  source  of  interest  in 
those  mental  occupations  which  had  once  been  the 
charm  of  her  own  life,  and  now  become  its  solace. 
Thus  passed  away  months,  years,  in  a  sort  of  gentle 
serenity,  which,  if  not  positively  happiness,  had 
certainly  in  it  nothing  of  misery.  Not  that  Hax^ 
riette  had  forgotten  Arthur  Clavering.  She  had 
never  seen  another  to  be  compared  with  him ;  but 
she  had  learned  to  look  back  on  the  brief  )^eriod  of 
their  intercourse  as  but  a  romantic  episode  in  the 
sober  tale  of  life. 

Five  years  have  elapsed  since  that  eventful  au- 
tumn morning  on  which  Harriette  Bertram  had 
parted  with  Arthur  Clavering.  Harriette  is  changed 
since  we  saw  her  last.  She  looks  more  than  fivB 
years  older,  yet  she  is  beautiful  still.  She  is  thin- 
ner and  paler ;  a  more  pensive  ^race  sits  on  her 
smooth  brow — a  more  chastened  spirit  looks  ou^ 
from  her  clear,  dark  eyes.  She  is  changed,  too, 
in  character.  The  sensitive,  impulsive  girl  has  be- 
come developed  into  the  tender,  thoughtful  woman. 
If  her  early  vivacity  has  in  a  measure  forsaken  her, 
she  is  as  much  alive  as  in  former  days  to  every 
object  of  interest ;  while  her  playful  fancy  sheds  a 
grace  around  every  suVject  it  touches.  W  ith  as 
much  both  of  mind  and  heart  as  ever,  her  feelings 
and  her  thoughts  are  better  regulated,  while  at  the 
same  time  they  are  deepened  and  enlarged.  While 
her  mother  bends  meekly  beneath  her  trials,  Har- 
riette seems  to  have  risen  above  hers.  What  is 
resignation  in  the  one  is  fortitude  in  the  other. 
Harriette  has  discovered  that 

To  bear  is  to  conquer  oar  fate. 

About  this  time  Mrs.  Bertram's  health  began  to 
fail.  She  had  no  complaint ;  but  an  increasing 
debility,  and  a  general  decay  of  the  bodily  powers, 
afforded  ample  room  for  anxiety.  She  had  been 
confined  to  her  room  the  greater  part  of  the  winter 
and  spring ;  but,  as  the  summer  drew  on,  she 
seemed  to  rally,  and  her  medical  attendant  was  of 
opinion  that  a  change  to  the  milder  air  of  the 
south  of  England  might  restore  her  to  health,  or  at 
least  enable  her  to  get  through  the  succeeding 
winter.  It  was  determined,  Sierefore,  that,  in 
company  with  Harriette,  she  should  pay  a  visit  to 
Susan  at  Sandilands  Hall,  on  the  Hampshire  coast. 
Mr.  Bertram,  who  had  throughout  his  wife's  ill- 
ness shown  a  good  deal  of  concern,  after  a  fussy, 
troublesome  fashion,  agreed  to  the  measure  at 
once. 

<<  No  plaoe  so  proper  for  your  mother  to  go  to, 
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Harriette,  as  to  her  married  daughter's.  I  sug- 
gested it  some  time  ago,  and  now  the  doctor  and 
all  of  yoa  have  come  round  to  my  opinion.  I  am 
well  aware  that  my  opinions  never  meet  with 
proper  deference.  Dr. is  an  insolent  up- 
start ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  that  your  poor  mother 
seemed  to  have  some  unaccountable  whim  in  his 
favor,  I  should  have  dismissed  him  long  ago.  By 
the  by,  the  marchioness  sent  to  inquire  for  your 
mother  to-day — very  polite  of  her — very  unlike 
the  neglect  of  that  upsetting  woman,  Lady  King  ; 
but  these  Kings  are  nobodies.  The  idea  of  her 
fancying  herself  superior  to  the  Bertrams  of  Fer- 
nielee  !  I  shall  let  her  see  that  I  will  not  submit 
to  such  insolence." 

Mrs.  Bertram  bore  her  long  journey  pretty 
well.  The  travellers  were  most  afiectionately 
received  by  Susan  and  her  husband,  and  ever^ 
accommodation  prepared  for  the  invalid.  Sandi- 
lands  Hall  was  a  tolerably  large  modern  mansion, 
built  in  imitation  of  the  Elizabethan  style  of  archi- 
tecture. The  grounds  possessed  little  natural  ad- 
vantage of  situation,  except  that  in  some  places 
they  commanded  a  view  of  the  sea,  but  were 
nicely  laid  out  and  beautifully  kept — a  striking 
contrast,  in  their  newness  and  trimness,  with  the 
slovenly  wildness  and  old-fashioned  dulness  of 
Fernielee.  All  within  the  house  looked  the  very 
quintessence  of  cheerfulness  and  comfort — as 
comfortable  and  cheerful  as  Susan  herself.  Susan 
was  now  fatter,  fairer,  and  rosier  than  she  had 
ever  been  before.  An  air  of  extreme  satisfaction 
with  herself  and  with  everything  that  belonged  to 
her  was  difiused  over  her  whole  face  and  person, 
and  seemed  to  be  expressed  in  every  word  and  ges- 
ture. She  and  Mr.  Hartley  were  the  most  com- 
fortable couple  in  the  world.  He  was  a  clever 
man,  tried  experiments,  and  contributed  to  scien- 
tific journals  ;  she  spent  her  time  in  working  otto- 
man afler  ottoman,  and  chair  afler  chair,  in  paying 
visits,  playing  with  her  children,  and  superintend- 
ing the  gardener.  They  had  few  ideas  in  com- 
mon, and  spent  very  little  of  their  time  together  ; 
still  they  had  a  strong  mutual  respect  and  regard, 
and  an  entire  mutual  confidence.  Both  were  per- 
fectly satisfied  that  they  had  drawn  a  prize  in  the 
matrimonial  lottery,  and  neither  wished  for  more 
sympathy  than  the  other  gave.  Susan  had  since 
her  marriage  become  very  sage  and  proper  in  all 
her  notions.  She  had  very  decided  opinions  upon 
all  the  common  affairs  of  life,  and  had  at  com- 
mand an  abundance  of  truisms  and  trite  pieces  of 
wisdom.  She  had  a  horror  of  flirting  young  men 
and  women,  and  was  constantly  lecturing  upon 
this  subject  to  a  ward  of  Mr.  Hartley's,  a  very 
pretty,  lively  girl,  who  was  at  present  an  inmate 
of  Sandiland's  Hall.  Harriette  could  not  avoid 
occasionally  smiling  at  these  lectures,  for  she  well 
remembered  the  time  when  no  one  enjoyed  a  flirta- 
tion more  than  Susan  herself.  But  times  were 
changed  now.  Secure  in  her  own  position,  she 
seemed  to  possess  an  entire  oblivion  of  her  former 
actions  and  motives,  and  to  have  no  sympathy  with 
them.  And  yet  Susan  was  a  kind-hearted  woman  : 
nor  is  such  forgetfulness  in  any  situation  a  phe- 
nomenon of  very  rare  occurrence. 

Mrs.  Bertram's  health  seeming  to  improve  with 
the  change  of  air  and  scene,  (Harriette  began  to 
indulge  in  the  hope  that  her  life  might  be  spared  ; 
and,  her  spirits  rising  in  consequence,  she  also 
found  considerable  amusement  and  enjoyment  in 
the  scenes  by  which  she  was  surrounded.  Some 
share  of  this  amusement, was  contributed  by  Clara 
Norris,  the  young  lady  mentioned  above.    Clara 


was  a  young  girl,  between  eighteen  and  nir^eteen, 
with  the  prettiest,  fairylike  figure,  the  rosiest 
cheeks,  the  most  roguish  blue  eyes,  and  the  soft- 
est, most  luxuriant  gold-brown  hair,  that  ever  were 
seen.  She  was  an  heiress  and  a  spoiled  child, 
wayward,  whimsical,  and  capricious,  and  yet  npt 
without  a  certain  fitful  goodness  of  disposition, 
and  some  glimpses  of  right  and  truth.  Without 
being  either  clever  or  intellectual,  she  was  much 
too  lively  and  amusing  to  be  called  either  stupid  or 
silly.  She  was  excessively  fimd  of  flirting,  and, 
to  Susan's  horror,  made  no  hesitation  of  declaring 
that  she  preferred  the  society  of  gentlemen  to  that 
of  her  own  sex.  At  present  she  had  no  one  to 
flirt  with  but  a  certain  Mr.  Charles  Crawford,  the 
younger  son  of  a  neighbor,  a  young  man  about 
twenty-five,  of  a  rather  gentlemanly  and  agreeable 
appearance,  but  with  nothing  decidedly  handsome 
either  in  face  or  person.  Mr.  Charles  Crawford 
had  been  educated  for  the  bar,  and  had  kept  the 
necessary  terms;  but  somehow  or  other  he  had 
got  tired  of  the  profession,  and  did  not  care  to  be 
*'  called."  He  was  now  doing  nothing,  and  seemed 
to  be  quite  contented  with  the  occupation.  He 
was  quite  a  lady's  man,  and  would  spend  whole 
forenoons  in  criticizing  work,  and  trying  over 
polkas  and  songs ;  for  he  both  played  the  piano 
and  sung  himself.  He  was  also  a  tolerable 
draughtsman,  and  sometimes  hit  oflf  a  caricature 
very  cleverly.  He  had  an  abundance  of  small 
talk,  literary,  theatrical,  operatic,  musical,  compli- 
mentary, sentimental,  and  gossipping.  He  was  a 
great  favorite  of  Mrs.  Hartley,  with  whom  he  fre- 
quently passed  the  morning  either  at  the  green- 
house, or  sitting  upon  a  footstool,  (his  favorite  posi  • 
tion,)  playing  with  the  children,  or  telling  her  the 
news  while  she  worked.  She  was  more  tolerant 
of  Clara's  flirtations  with  him  than  with  any  other 
person,  for  she  considered  him  a  '*  very  safe  young 
man."  *'  People  who  are  so  ready  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  anybody  never  fall  in  love.  Charles  Craw- 
ford will  never  marry  anybody,  but  will  'go  on 
being  everybody's  beau  to  the  end  of  his  life." 
And  so  Susan  was  tolerably  content  that  he  should 
talk  less  to  her,  and  play  polkas  and  romp  in  the 
garden  instead  with  Clara  Norris,  as  '*  it  Kept  her. 
out  of  greater  mischief."  And  now  that  Mrs. 
Hartley  had  her  mother  and  sister  to  occupy  her, 
Clara  Norris  and  Charles  Crawford  were  more  to- 
gether than  ever. 

On  the  very  night  of  Harriette's  arrival,  Clara, 
with  her  usual  frankness,  announced  to  her  that 
she  had  taken  a  fancy  to  her. 

*'Why,  may  1  ask?"  said  Harriette,  a  little 
amused. 

**  Oh,  because  you  are  so  tall  and  graceful,  and 
have  such  beautiful  long  dark  ringlets,  and  you  sing 
so  sweetly.  I  like  music,  and  I  like  a  gentlewoman ; 
and  you  are  a  gentlewoman  all  over,  and  you  must 
let  me  call  you  Harriette,  because  I  love  you." 

"  My  dear  Clara,"  said  Susan,  *'  there  is  nothing 
more  foolish  than  to  take  sudden  fancies.  People 
often  turn  out  very  differently  from  what  they 
appear.  In  the  present  instance,  indeed,  with  m^ 
sister  Harriette  you  are  quite  ^e ;  but  oflen  it 
might  be  dangerous." 

**  So  you  have  oflen  told  me,  and  Arthur  Clav- 
ering  laughs  at  me  for  it ;  but  I  don't  care  whether 
it  is  sensible  or  not,  for  I  cannot  help  it,  and  I  am 
not  going  to  give  it  up.  By  the  by,  I  wonder 
when  Arthur  Clavering  is  coming." 

At  the  first  mention  of  that  long-unspoken  name 
Harriette's  heart  beat  violently,  but  she  contrived 
to  ask :  "Is  Mr.  Clavering  expected  here  ?" 
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Ere  Sasan  had  time  to  reply,  Clara  exclaimed  : 
"  Do  you  know  Arthur  Cla^ering  ?  How  odd  he 
should  never  have  spoken  of  you  to  me !" 

"  It  is  a  long  time  since  I  met  Mr.  Clavering.*' 

*'  Oh,  but  he  could  not  have  forgotten  you  !  I 
wonder  he  did  not  fall  in  love  with  you !  I  shall 
attack  him  for  his  want  of  taste.'* 

*'  Indeed,  Clara,"  cried  Susan,  **  you  shall  do 
nothing  so  indelicate  and  improper  !  I  can  assure 
you  Arthur  Clavering  will  be  much  displeased  !" 

"  I  donH  care  if  he  is  !  I  shall  do  what  I  please 
till  we  are  married  at  any  rate !     And  to  do  Arthur 

1'ustice,  he  is  not  half  so  straightlaced  as  you  are. 
f  he  only  would  not  insist  on  lending  me  horrid 
histories  and  poems  to  read,  and  always  asking  me 
if  I  have  read  them,  I  should  have  no  fault  to  find 
with  him." 

Married !  then  Arthur  Clavering  was  going 
to  be  married,  and  to  Clara  Norris!  Harriette 
thought  that  she  had  quite  overcome  her  love  for 
him ;  but  she  could  not  hear  of  his  marriage  without 
unwonted  perturbation.  As  soon  as  she  and  Susan 
were  alone,  the  latter  said  :  "  I  have  only  waited, 
my  dearest  Harriette,  till  I  knew  whether  it  would 
be  agreeable  to  you  for  us  to  have  Arthur  Claver- 
ing down.  He  and  Clara  are  to  be  married  next 
spring ;  but  I  would  rather  do  anything,  Harry, 
than  make  you  uncomfortable." 

"  Tou  are  ever  kind,  my  dear  Susan,"  said  Har- 
riette, embracing  her  sister  ;  *'  but  I  can  have  no 
objection  to  meet  the  afi!ianced  husband  of  another 
woman." 

"Are  you  sure,  Harriette V  said  Susan,  for 
she  felt  a  hot  drop  upon  her  cheek. 

"It  is  but  the  remembrance  of  past  pain,  dear 
Susan.     Do  not  fear  that  I  shall  disgrace  you." 

"  Disgrace  me !  No,  that  I  am  sure  you  never 
will !  All  I  mean  is,  do  not  try  yourself  too 
much." 

"  I  trust  it  will  be  no  trial,  my  kind  Susan.  If 
it  should,  the  sooner  I  school  myself  to  bear  it  the 
better." 

VI. 

tt  was  a  few  mornings  after  this  conversation, 
as  Harriette  hastily  opened  a  door  leadinr^  from  a 
passage  which  conducted  from  the  breakfast  parlor 
into  the  entrance-hall,  that  in  the  most  awkward 
manner  she  nearly  ran  against  a  gentleman  who 
was  entering.  She  looked  up.  it  was  Arthur 
Clavering.  As  their  eyes  met,  an  expression'of 
some  kind  of  emotion  flitted  rapidly  over  his  face, 
but  so  rapidly,  so  instantaneously^  that  one  could 
hardly  have  said  it  had  been  there  ;  and  in  a  calm 
tone,  and  with  a  manner  perfectly  self-possessed, 
he  said  :  "  Miss  Bertram  !  I  beg  your  pardon ;" 
and  then,  after  a  second's  pause,  "  I  hope  you  are 
well."  His  self-possession  restored  Harriette  to 
hers,  though  it  could  noi  so  instantly  chase  the  bright 
flush  from  her  usually  pale  cheek.  She  returned 
his  salutation,  and,  as  if  by  mutual  consent^  they 
shook  hands,  coldly  and  formally,  like  common 
acquaintance.  In  the  same  ceremonious  style  Mr. 
Clavering  inquired  for  her  mother  and  the  family 
at  Fernielee ;  and  they  passed  on  in  opposite  di- 
rections. 

As  their  intercourse  had  begun,  so  it  continued. 
Ever  perfectly  polite,  yet  never  too  polite,  neither 
familiar  nor  distant,  Arthur  Clavering's  manner 
convinced  Harriette  that  he  had  not  only  forgiven, 
but  in  a  sense  forffotten,  their  former  intercourse. 
So  perfect  appeared  his  indifTerenee,  that,  as  far  as 
he  was  concerned,  the  past  seemed  as  if  it  had 


never  been.  She  had  ceased  to  interest  him  in 
any  way  ;  and  thus  it  was  best — far  best.  So  she 
said  to  herself;  and  she  strove  to  repress  all 
regretful  musings,  and  sought  to  divert  her  mind  by 
busying  herself  in  cares  ftjr  her  mother.  To  the 
latter  Arthur  Clavering  showed  a  gentle,  unobtru- 
sive attention.  They  often  chatted  together  on 
general  topics,  while  Susan  and  Harriette  worked, 
and  Clara  rode  with  Charles  Crawford  ;  for  Clav- 
ering was  no  equestrian,  and  Clara  "  could  not  do 
without  her  ride  on  the  downs."  In  the  evening 
Clavering  was  generally  occupied  with  his  be- 
trothed at  the  piano,  while  after  breakfast  they 
strolled  together  in  the  grounds.  It  was  on  one  of 
these  latter  occasions  that  Clara  put  in  execution 
her  threat  of  asking  Arthur  Clavering  why  he  had 
not  fallen  in  love  with  Harriette  Bertram.  They 
had  been  talking  rather  sensibly  for  a  few  minutes, 
Arthur  having  been  making  an  endeavor  to  lead 
the  volatile  Clara  into  something  like  a  sober 
train  of  thought.  He  had  just  begun  to  hope  he 
had  succeeded  in  arresting  her  attention,  for  she 
had  asked  one  or  two  pertinent  questions,  when  all 
at  once  she  exclaimed :  "Oh,  Arthur  !  I  am  tired 
of  being  wise.  If  you  wanted  a  sensible  wife, 
you  should  have  married  Harriette  Bertram." 

As  Clara  spoke,  a  shade  of  displeasure  stole 
over  her  companion's  countenance.  "  Really, 
Clara,  you  get  more  and  more  childish.  It  seems 
to  me  as  if  you  could  not  fix  your  attention  for  five 
minutes." 

"  I  know  I  cannot.  My  thoughts  are  like  those 
butterflies,  wandering  about  from  one  pretty  flower 
to  another,  and  never  resting  upon  anything  disa- 
greeable." 

"  But,  my  dearest  Clara,  though  this  is  all  very 
well  and  very  charming  at  present,  yet  as  there  are 
some  scenes  in  eveiy  life  where  there  are  no 
flowers" 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Arthur  ;  but  why  did  you 
never  tell  me  that  you  knew  Harriette  Bertram  ? 
Why  did  you  never  describe  her  to  mel  You 
could  not  have  had  the  bad  taste  not  to  think  her 
beautiful." 

"  You  forget  that  it  is  five  years  since  I  saw 
Miss  Bertram ;  and  besides,  my  dearest  Clara,  it  is 
not  in  the  presence  of  one  beautiful  woman  that  one 
has  the  most  vivid  remembrance  of  the  charms  of 
another." 

"  A  very  fine  compliment,  Mr.  Arthur ;  but 
don't  suppose  you  are  to  get  off  in  that  way.  / 
think  Harriette  the  most  beautiful  woman  I  ever 
saw ;  and  her  singing  is  exquisite  ;  and  then  she 
is  good,  and  witty,  and  wise  ;  and  I  cannot  conceive 
why  you  did  not  fall  in  love  with  her ;  and  I  am 
determined  to  find  out" 

"  Come,  Clara !  do  not  talk  any  more  nonsense. 
I  am  quite  tired  of  it,"  said  Arthur  almost  an- 
grily. 

"  What,  Arthur,  you  are  not  really  angry  t" 
and  Clara's  bright,  merry  face  was  raised  to  his 
half  roguishly,  half  deprecatingly. 

He  smiled,  and  stroked  her  bright  hair. 

"  And  so  you  will  not  tell  me,"  she  whispered 
coaxingly,  and  with  that  pertinacity  which  fre- 
quently distinguished  her  in  the  pursuit  of  her 
whims. 

"  Yes,  Clara,  I  will,"  he  answered  gravely. 
"  Perhaps  I  ought  to  have  told  you  before.  I  did 
love  Harriette  Bertram.     She  was  my  first  love." 

"  And  why  were  you  not  married  ?"  asked  Clara, 
suddenly  sobered. 

"  Because  she  did  not  retnm  my  love ;  at  least  I 
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sappose  80,  as  she  rejected  me.  And  now,  Clara, 
are  you  mortified  that  your  betrothed  is  the  rejected 
of  another  woman  ?" 

*'  No  ;  I  don't  care  the  least  in  the  world  about 
that.     But  I  am  surprised  she  rejected  yAu." 

"Why  sol  Do  you  think  that  because  you 
have  been  so  good  as  to  be  pleased  with  me,  every 
other  woman  must  necessarily  have  been  the 
samel" 

"  No ;  but  I  should  have  thought  Harriette 
would.  Indeed,  it  seems  even  stranger  to  me  that 
she  should  not  have  accepted  you  than  that  I 
should." 

"How,  then?" 

"  Oh  !  I  can  never  explain  things ;  but  it  is. 
Do  look  at  that  butterfly.  I  must  have  a  chase  af- 
ter it !"  And  with  a  merry,  provoking  laugh,  she 
ran  away. 

"  She  is  very  pretty  and  very  lively,  certainly," 
thought  Arthur  Clavering;  "  but  I  wish,  I  wish 
she  were  not  quile  so  frivolous.  Harriette  used  to 
be  lively ;  but  her  liveliness  seemed  to  proceed 
from  happy  and  ready  thought,  not  from  levity. 

She  is  grave  now.     Yet" And  Arthur  sighed  ; 

and  then  suddenly  starting  from  the  reverie  into 
which  he  had  fillen,  he  began  with  unusual  ardor 
to  gather  a  bouquet  for  Clara. 

Some  little  time  after  this  conversation,  Charles 
Crawford  dined  one  day  at  Sandilands  Hall.  Af- 
ter dinner,  seated  together  on  a  tete-a-tete  chair,  a 
little  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  party,  he  and  Clara 
amused  themselves  with  playing  at  cat*s-cradle, 
and  at  various  tricks  with  a  piece  of  cord.  Clara 
^as  as  happy  as  a  child,  and  lauj^hed  with  delight 
at  every  new  exhibition  of  Mr.  Crawford's  dexter- 
ity. Mrs.  Bertram  soon  became  tired,  and  with- 
drew to  her  own  room.  Susan  accompanied  her, 
Baying  she  wished  to  have  a  private  chat  with  her 
mother,  and  would  take  Harriette's  place  for  one 
night.  No  sooner  were  they  gone,  than  Mr. 
Hartley  betook  himself  to  his  study  to  write  letters ; 
and  thus  Harriette  was  leA  virtually  tete-k-tete  with 
Arthur  Clavering. 

Once  or  twice  it  had  happened  thus  before,  and 
they  had  always  contrived  to  convdrse  in  a  formal 
sort  of  way  about  the  passing  events  of  the  day. 
To-night,  however,  it  seemed  as  if  they  could  not 
get  on.  Harriette  made  one  or  two  remarks,  but 
Arthur  barely  answered  them.  At  last  he  said ; 
"  I  wish  we  had  some  music.  Clara,  I  should  be 
much  obliged  to  you  if  you  would  give  us  a  little." 

"  Oh  !  I  cannot  sing  now  ;  we  are  in  the  midst 
of  a  delightful  puzzle.  My  best,  sweetest  Har- 
riette, do  you  sing  for  me !  You  sing  so  charm- 
ingly that  no  one  can  find  fault  with  you  as  my 
substitute — your  performance  is  a  million  times 
better  than  mine." 

**  If  you  please.  Miss  Bertram,"  said  Mr.  Craw- 
ford. Arthur  said  nothing.  Harriette  knew  not 
very  well  what  to  do  ;  but  the  polite  Mr.  Crawford 
saved  her  the  trouble  of  a  decision,  for,  rising,  and 
with  an  "  Excuse  me  for  a  minute"  to  Clara,  he 
opened  the  piano,  and  produced  her  music.  "  Sing 
my  favorite,  like  a  darling,  Harriette,"  cried  Clara. 
Now  Clara's  favorite  chanced  in  former  days  to 
have  been  Arthur's  favorite  likewise.  Harriette 
would  much  rather  not  have  sung  it ;  but  she  felt 
somehow  or  other  that  it  was  better  not  to  refuse. 
She  therefore  looked  out  the  music,  and  placed  it 
before  her  on  the  piano.  "And  now,  Arthur!" 
cried  Clara,  "  turn  over  Harriette's  leaves  for  her, 
and  then  we  shall  all  be  comfortable."  To  refuse 
was  impossible ;  and  with  a  sort  of  grave  politeness, 


yet  without  alacrity,  he  complied.  It  was  a  great 
trial  to  poor  Harriette.  As  she  sung,  thoughts  of 
other  days,  other  scenes,  other  feelings,  crowded 
fast  upon  her  mind.  She  was  transported  back  to 
the  old-fashioned  drawing-room  at  Fernielee,  with 
its  wainscoted  walls  and  faded  portraits.  Again 
she  seemed  to  see  Mr.  Hartley  and  Susan  seated 
together  whispering  on  the  old-fashioned  eofa, 
while  Marianne  made  signs  to  the  younger  girls  to 
hold  their  tongues.  Once  more  she  beheld  her 
father  standing  on  the  hearth-rug  with  his  back  to 
the  fire,  keeping  time  to  the  music  with  a  com- 
placent shake  of  the  head,  and  a  self-gratulatory 
smile  playing  about  the  corners  of  his  mouth,  while 
her  mother  suspended  her  knitting,  and  raised  her 
sofl  dark  eyes  as  if  absorbed  by  the  music.  Arthur 
Clavering  had  stood  beside  her  then  too  ;  he  had 
turned  over  the  leaves  for  her  then  as  now  ;  and  yet 
all  else  was  changed.  She  was  far  away  from  Fernie- 
lee ;  Susan  was  now  a  happy  wife  and  a  happy 
mother  ;  and  her  own  beloved  mother  lay  sick  of  a 
wasting  disease,  while  Arthur  and  she  were  as 
strangers.  Harriette  had  a  brave  spirit,  and  had 
moreover  schooled  herself  to  support  moments  like 
these  ;  but  though  more  under  her  control,  her 
sensibility  was  as  great  as  in  former  days ;  and 
the  recollections,  the  associations  of  the  moment 
lent  a  more  impassioned  tremulousness  to  her 
voice,  and  a  deeper  pathos  to  her  expression.  As 
the  rich,  soft  melody,  so  sweet  yet  so  sad,  floated 
and  quivered  on  the  air,  Charles  Crawford  and 
Clara  dropped  their  play  to  listen;  and  when  it 
was  ended,  the  latter  rose,  and  throwing  her  arms 
round  the  musician,  kissed  her  while  she  wept. 
Arthur  meanwhile  stood  by  with  an  unmoved  coun- 
tenance. Not  a  look,  not  a  word  betrayed  that  he 
had  ever  heard  the  song  before.  "It  is  certainly 
very  beautiful,"  he  said  in  a  cold,  composed  tone, 
as  if  he  admired  the  music  rather  than  felt  it ;  "  and 
we  are  all  much  obliged  to  Miss  Bertram." 
Charles  Crawford,  who,  if  he  did  not  p<issess  that 
poetry  of  mind  without  which  none  of  the  fine  arts 
can  be  felt  in  their  essential  spirit  and  beauty,  had 
a  fine  ear  and  a  cultivated  taste,  now  began  to  com- 
pliment Harriette  in  his  own  good-natured,  graceful 
style.  Ere  he  had  finished  his  speech,  Clavering 
had  abruptly,  almost  unpolitely,  quitted  the  room. 
Harriette's  heart  seemed  suddenly  to  grow  chill ; 
she  felt  a  choking  sensation  in  her  throat ;  her  eyes 
filled  with  tears,  and  she  leant  over  the  music- 
stand  as  if  in  search  of  another  piece,  to  conceal 
the  emotion  she  could  not  repress.  "  What  a  fool 
she  was !  What  was  it  to  her,  or  rather  was  it  not 
far  better,  now  that  he  had  chosen  a  younger  and 
fairer  bride,  that  he  should  have  lost  all  recollection 
of  the  days  of  his  first  love?  And  if  her  life  seemed, 
faded  and  sad  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  young 
and  blooming  girl  before  her,  was  it  not  her  own 
fault  1  Then  away  with  these  vain  reminiscences, 
these  worse  than  weak  regrets.  Had  she  not  still 
her  mother — «/i//,  but  how  long?"  And  with  a, 
feeling  of  self-reproach  that  this  her  best  friend  on 
earth  should  have  been,  even  for  a  few  minutes,  so 
entirely  absent  from  her  thoughts,  she  rose,  saying 
that  she  must  now  change  places  with  Susan. 

As  she  crossed  the  hall  on  her  way  to  her  moth 
er's  apartment,  she  perceived  that  the  door  was 
open,  and  the  next  instant  she  beheld,  in  the  broad 
moonlight,  Arthur  Clavering,  with  folded  arms, 
standing  motionless  on  the  lawn,  as  if  in  deep 
thought.  What  could  this  mean?  Could  he  be 
jealous  of  Clara's  flirtation  with  Charles  Craw- 
ford? 
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Let  us  follow  Arthur  Claverin^  out  into  the  light 
of  the  glorious  harvest  moon,  which,  undimmed  by 
a  vapor,  hung  out  a  perfect  globe  of  light  from  the 
serene  and  fathomless  blue  of  the  sky.  Dark 
masses  of  shadow  from  the  shrubs  and  trees,  inter- 
spersed with  streams  of  silvery  sheen,  lay  sofUy  on 
the  lawn.  Every  angle,  and  buttress,  and  coping 
of  the  mansion  was  strictly  defined  in  light  and 
shade,  and  the  marble  vases  ranged  along  the  mar- 
gin of  the  greensward  gleamed  unearthly  white  in 
the  pallid  brightness.  No  sound  smote  the  ear 
save  the  sound  of  the  waves  as  they  broke  on  the 
distant  beach.  Not  a  breath  of  wind  stirred  the 
dark  motionless  woods. 

But  the  beauty  of  the  scene  seemed  lost  on  Ar- 
thur Clavering.  His  thoughts  appeared  to  be  all 
concentrated  within.  No  sooner  had  he  quitted  the 
drawing-room,  than,  changing  his  deliberate  step 
to  a  rapid  stride,  he  hurriedly  left  the  house,  audi- 
bly exclaiming,  *^  I  can  bear  no  more."  This  was 
all  he  spoke  aloud,  for  Arthur  Clavering  was  not 
in  the  habit  of  soliloquizing.  But  for  the  benefit 
of  my  readers,  I  shall  explain  his  thoughts ;  and  to 
enable  me  to  do  so,  it  will  first  be  necessary  to  cast 
a  retrospective  glance  upon  his  history,  since  we 
last  saw  him  at  the  Grange,  determined,  even  in 
the  hour  of  anguish  and  disappointment,  to  master 
the  grief  which  pierced  his  soul,  and  to  forget  the 
woman  whose  heartless  coquetry  had  caused  it. 
Clavering  was  a  man  of  resolution,  he  was,  more- 
over, a  man  of  industrious  habits,  and  able  from 
custom  to  concentrate  his  thoughts  and  faculties 
according  to  the  determination  of  his  will.  And 
now  that  he  had  lost  Harriette,  he  determined  to 
direct  all  his  energies  to  the  pursuit  of  his  profes- 
sion, in  which,  for  so  young  a  man,  he  already 
stood  high.  Success,  reputation,  riches  began  to 
pour  in  upon  him.  In  a  year  he  believed  he  had 
ceased  to  regret  Harriette  Bertram.  In  another 
year  he  thought  of  marrying.  With  this  end  in  view 
he  went  a  good  deal  into  society.  He  met  many 
women  whom  he  could  not  but  acknowledge  were 
pretty,  and  amiable,  and  sensible;  but  somehow, 
in  spite  of  his  own  wishes  and  even  endeavors,  he 
could  not  fall  in  love.  In  every  woman  he  saw 
there  was  wanting  an  indefinable  charm,  and  this 
charm  he  could  not  but  remember  Harriette  Ber- 
tram possessed.  And  yet,  probably,  if  he  were  to 
see  her  now,  he  thought  he  should  find  himself  dis- 
enchanted. Thus  nearly  five  years  had  passed, 
when,  during  a  visit  to  Sandilands  Hall,  he  met 
Clara  Norris.  He  was  much  struck  by  her  beauty, 
grace,  and  extreme  liveliness.  Like  Harriette,  there 
was  something  uncommon,  something  fresh  about 
her.  He  was  amused,  aroused,  interested,  and  be- 
lieved himself  in  love  once  more.  He  ofliered  his 
heart  and  hand  to  the  wild,  volatile  Clara,  who, 
pleased  and  flattered  at  having  made  a  conquest  of 
a  man  so  clever,  so  much  esteemed,  and  so  highly 
spoken  of  by  everybody,  and  also  influenced  by  the 
Hartleys,  who  both  impressed  upon  her  her  ex- 
treme good  fortune,  accepted  him  at  once.  They 
had  now  been  engaged  for  some  time.  A  more 
intimate  acquaintance  had  made  Arthur  Clavering 
aware  of  various  mental  deficiencies  in  his  fair  be- 
trothed— such  as  an  utter  want  of  purpose,  and  a 
carelessness  about  everything  but  amusement. 
But  to  counterbalance  these  faults,  she  was,  though 
excessively  wilful,  quite  free  from  selfishness,  kind- 
hearted,  and  without  the  smallest  taint  either  of 
malice  or   deceit.      **  When   she   is   married,*' 


thought  Clavering,  <'she  will  become  steadier. 
I  shall  have  her  of  my  own  educating."  Misgivings 
of  his  power  to  efllect  a  change  would  however  oc- 
casionally intrude.  But  he  turned  a  deaf  ear  to 
them.  The  die  was  cast — Clara  was  to  be  his 
wife.  He  would  cure  her  of  her  faults  ;  but,  like 
a  wise  man,  he  would  not  begin  by  drawing  the 
reins  too  tight.  Far,  therefore,  from  rivalling  what 
Clara  denominated  Mrs.  Hartley*s  *'  prudishness," 
or  taking  part  in  the  lectures  of  the  latter,  he  some- 
times took  Clara *s  part,  and  sought  to  win  rather 
than  to  control  the  wayward  girl.  And  in  truth 
Clara  was  by  no  means  insensible  to  his  kindness ; 
for  while  she  delighted  to  tease  Mrs.  Hartley,  she 
would  frequently  suflier  herself  to  be  influenced  by 
Arthur. 

Such  was  the  posture  of  afiairs  when  Claverincr 
found  himself  domesticated  under  the  same  roof 
with  Harriette  Bertram.  At  first  sight  he  had 
thought  her  much  changed  both  in  appearance  and 
manners.  He  said  to  himself  that  the  charm  was 
dissolved ;  that  Harriette  Bertram,  though  a  fine- 
looking  woman,  was  still  but  an  ordinary  mortal, 
and  moreover  un  peu  passee,  and  not  nearly  so 
lively  as  in  former  days.  He  had  not  been  a  week 
in  the  house,  however,  ere  he  became  aware  that 
the  mental  qualities  he  had  attributed  to  her,  the 
refined  taste,  the  lively  imagination,  the  ready  ap- 
prehension of  all  that  is  lovely  in  nature  or  noble 
in  conduct,  were  no  part  of  his  delusion.  Harriette 
was  less  vivacious,  less  demonstrative,  less  impas- 
sioned than  in  past  times ;  but  in  the  tones  of  her 
flexible  voice,  in  the  light  of  her  expressive  eyes, 
might  still  be  read,  deepened,  if  subdued,  the  same 
earnestness  and  enthusiasm  of  character  which  had 
formerly  distinguished  her.  In  her  afl[ection  for 
and  devotion  to  tier  dying  mother  there  was  some- 
thing, too,  inexpressibly  touching.  Let  her  char- 
acter be  what  it  might,  there  could  be  no  doubt  she 
was  fascinating.  She  was  a  complete  riddle  to 
him.  In  vain  he  tried  to  solve  it.  Thus  she  came 
to  occupy  much  of  his  thoughts ;  and  then  occasion- 
ally, when  Clara  was  indulging  in  a  fit  of  more  than 
ordinary  frivolity,  the  wish,  scarce  consciously  to 
himself^  would  flit  across  his  mind,  that  she  were 
in  some  things  more  like  Harriette.  Such  compar- 
isons became  more  and  more  frequent ;  and  it  was 
with  something  like  remorse  that  he  discovered  that 
his  old  love  was  more  frequently  in  his  thoughts 
than  his  new.  He  explained  this,  however,  to 
himself  by  saying  that  he  understood  Clara,  and 
thought  of  Harriette  merely  as  an  interesting 
psychological  study.  Still  he  felt  instinctively  that 
there  was  danger  in  thinking  so  much  of  her,  and 
he  increased  his  attention  to  Clara,  seeking  to  oc- 
cupy himself  in  cares  for  her. 

On  the  evening,  the  events  of  which  I  have  de- 
scribed above,  he  had  been  more  than  usually  dis- 
pleased with  Clara.  Her  frivolity  seemed  to  him 
to  have  reached  a  climax,  while  her  refusal  to  sine 
had  seriously  annoyed  him.  Then  she  had  increased 
her  oflfence  by  asking  Harriette.  How  could  she 
be  so  thoughtless  when  she  knew  the  past? — ^but 
•he  rejoiced  that  she  did  not  know  his  feelings.  It 
was  not,  however,  till  he  heard  Harriette  sing  once 
more  again  his  favorite  song,  till  her  voice,  so  full, 
so  sweet,  so  replete  with  feeling,  seemed  to  awaken 
old  associations,  and  recall  in  their  pristine  fresh- 
ness old  times,  old  hopes,  old  happiness,  that  his 
eyes  were  opened,  and  that  he  felt  the  entire  and 
terrible  conviction  that  he  was  enpged  to  one 
woman  while  he  loved  another.  Yes,  he  loved 
her. 
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The  true  loye  once  disclosed, 
Long  since  rejected, 

was  true  love  still.  This  it  was  which  had  caused 
him  to  wrap  himself  up  in  external  coldness  and 
impassibility ;  this  it  was  which  had  sent  him  out 
to  meditate  alone  in  the  moonlight,  that  he  might 
regain  his  self-command,  that  he  might  think  of 
and  resolve  upon  the  future.  And  now  it  seemed 
to  him  as  if  he  had  been  led  upon  an  unknown 
path  in  a  mist,  which,  suddenly  clearing  away,  had 
disclosed  to  him  a  horrible  abyss,  on  the  very  brink 
of  which  he  stood.  What  was  he  to  do  ?  To  marry 
Clara  while  he  loved  Harriette,  or  to  break  off  his 
engagement  with  the  former?  He  felt  like  a  true 
man,  that  in  such  a  case  as  this  Clara  was  the  first 
person  to  be  considered.  Was  it  better  to  marry 
her  without  love,  or  to  wound  her  feelings  and 
mortify  her  pride  by  breaking  off  their  projected 
union  1  Or  ought  he  to  tell  her  the  whole  ?  This 
last  course,  however,  he  felt  was  equivalent  to  dis- 
solving the  engagement,  as  no  woman  of  feeling  or 
spirit,  however  much  she  might  sufler,  could  wish 
to  continue  it  after  such  a  disclosure.  The  result 
of  Arthur  Clavering*s  deliberations  was,  that  he 
most  marry  Clara.  He  was  brought  to  this  deter- 
mination by  the  very  motive  which  might  have 
deterred  many  other  men.  Conscious  that  his 
feelings  were  all  on  the  other  side,  and  aware  how 
apt  the  judgment,  even  of  the  most  upright  men,  is 
to  be  swayed  by  the  inclinations,  he  thought  it  best 
to  adhere  to  a  promise  solemnly  given,  cost  what 
it  might  to  himself.  Clara  should  never  know  the 
sacrifice  he  had  made,  nor  should  she  ever  feel  that 
she  was  not  loved.  This  resolution  once  taken, 
with  the  decision  of  character  and  promptness  of 
action  conspicuous  in  everything  he  did,  he  deter- 
mined to  leave  Sandilands  Hall  the  next  day.  In 
his  case  he  felt  that  true  courage  lay  in  flight.  No 
longer  exposed  daily  and  hourly  to  the  dangerous 
influence  of  Harriette*s  fascinating  presence,  this 
fever  of  the  heart  would  subside.  He  had  forgot- 
ten her  once  before :  he  might — he  might  perhaps 
forget  her  again. 

The  following  morning  he  made  an  excuse  to  the 
Hartleys  and  Clara  for  quitting  Sandilands  Hall 
the  same  aflernoon.  Of  the  latter  he  took  a  kind 
farewell.  His  adieus  to  the  Hartleys  and  Mrs. 
Bertram  were  also  of  the  most  cordial  and  friendly 
description.  And  now  he  must  shake  hands  with 
Harriette ;  hers  was  extended  with  composure,  yet 
kindness.  Her  face,  shaded  by  the  "  long,  beauti- 
ful ringlets."  as  Clara  called  them,  though  calm, 
was  not  indifferent,  and  was  tinged  by  a  slight, 
ingenuous  blush.  She  wished  that  they  might 
part  as  friends,  and  she  felt  that  from  her  heart  she 
wished  him  happiness  with  Clara.  He  gave  one 
glance  at  her  eloquent  face — the  last — for  he  was 
never  to  see  her  again.  Then  hardly  touching  her 
offered  hand,  he  returned  quickly  to  repeat  his  fare- 
well to  Clara.  Harriette  believed  she  was  utterly 
unheeded-— quite  forgotten.  She  deserved  it ;  but 
when  her  heart  had  been  so  full  of  kindness,  it  was 
very  bitter.  Again,  as  on  the  previous  night,  she 
felt  her  eyes  filling.  She  turned  her  head  to  con- 
ceal her  emotion.  As  she  did  so,  she  caught 
Clara's  eye  fixed  upon  her.    Clavering  was  now 

gone ;  and  Clara,  rushing  up  to  Harriette,  threw 
er  arms  round  her  neck,  and  burst  into  tears. 
<*What  is  the  matter?"   cried  the  latter,  in 
alaitn. 

"Oh,  nothing— nothing  at  all.  I  felt  inclined 
to  cry  somehow ;  something  came  into  my  head ; 
but  you  need  not  ask,  for  I  am  not  going  to  tell  one 


of  you.  And,  by  the  by,  I  must  practise  that  duet 
I  promised  to  play  with  Charles  Crawford  to- 
morrow morning." 

'*He  must  wind  those  worsteds  for  me  first," 
said  Susan ;  "  and  there  is  also  a  recipe  which  he 
promised  to  copy  for  me,  that  must  not  be  for- 
gotten. And,  Clara,  you  and  he  must  not  ramble 
about  upon  the  downs  as  you  do ;  it  looks  ill ; 
though  Charles  Crawford  is  a  very  gentlemanly 
young  man ;  and  as  he  pays  attention  to  every- 
body, it  does  not  so  much  signify ;  still,  engaged 
young  ladies  cannot  be  too  circumspect.  Be  ad- 
vised, Clara,  by  a  person  who  has  had  more  experi- 
ence than  yourself,  and  who  has  only  your  good  at 
heart." 

Susan  delivered  this  speech  with  an  air  of  ex- 
treme sagacity,  while  an  expression  of  good-natured 
self-satis^ction  beamed  from  her  face.  Clara  made 
no  answer,  but  skipped  away  to  feed  the  peacock. 

▼III. 

After  the  departure  of  Arthur  Clavering  things 
fell  into  the  old  routine  at  Sandilands  Hall.  Clara 
was  as  incorrigible  as  ever  in  her  flirtations  with 
Charles  Crawford.  One  day,  aAer  the  lapse  of 
about  a  fortnight,  she  announced  that  she  had  re* 
ceived  an  invitation  to  spend  two  or  three  weeks 
with  some  cousins  who  resided  at  Portsmouth,  one 
of  whom  was  the  widow  of  an  officer  in  the  navy. 
Portsmouth  !  Susan  demurred ;  for  visions  of  pic- 
nics, and  balls,  and  Clara  flirting  furiously  with 
dozens  of  officers,  led  her  to  doubt  the  propriety 
of  the  step.  But  Clara  was  determined  to  go,  an^ 
finally  carried  her  point. 

It  was  a  fine  morning  on  which  she  was  to  set 
out.  Mr.  Hartley  was  to  accompany  her  in  the 
carriage  to  the  nearest  railway  station.  She  had 
been  unusually  excitable  and  fidgety  all  the  morn- 
ing, having  talked  and  laughed  incessandy,  and 
never  having  sat  still  for  a  single  minute.  After 
she  had  bid  them  all  good-by  in  the  drawing-room, 
she  requested  Harriette  to  accompany  her  into  the 
hall.  When  there,  she  threw  her  arms  round  her 
neck  and  kissed  her,  half-crying,  half-laughing  as 
she  did  so.  Then  disengaging  herself,  she  ran 
down  the  steps  into  the  porch ;  but  ere  Harriette 
could  return  to  the  drawing-room,  flew  back  again 
to  embrace  her  once  more,  crying — **  Good-by,  my 
dearest,  sweetest  Harriette :  I  hope  you  will  be 
happy!" 

••  Happy?  my  dear  girl,"  cried  Harriette,  smil- 
ing ;  "  one  would  suppose  that  I  was  unhappy." 

"  No,  not  exactly  unhappy.  But  are  you  quite 
happy?" 

"  All  wise  people,  you  know,  Clara,  tell  us  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  perfect  felicity  in  this 
world,  and  I  have  no  right  to  expect  that  mine 
should  be  an  exception  to  the  common  lot ;  but  if 
mamma  were  only  well  again  I  should  be  happy-^ 
enough."  To  this  speech  Clara  only  replied  by  a 
look,  half-doubtful,  half-perplexed,  and  another  and 
another  kiss. 

*'  You  wonH  quite  forget  me,  Harriette  ?  Though 
I  am  such  a  wild,  foolish,  silly  thing,  you  will  love 
me  a  little  bit  in  spite  of  all?" 

"  Dear,  kind  Clara !  1  love  you  very  dearly." 
Here  Mr.  Hartley,  who  had  been  standing  at  the 
door  all  this  time,  called  out  in  an  impatient  tone 
that  he  would  wait  no  longer,  and  Clara  ran  off, 
laughing  and  exclaiming — "  We  can  drive  all  the 
quicker.    Oh,  I  do  so  like  to  drive  quick !" 

"  We  shall  meet  again  in  a  fortnight,"  cried 
Harriette,  with  a  cheerful  nod.     Clara  only  re- 
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plied  by  a  laagh~an  odd-sounding  laugh  it  seemed 
to  Harriette ;  but  the  impression  was  only  momen- 
tary, and  passed  entirely  away  from  her  thoughts. 

The  day  afler  Clara's  departure  Mrs.  Bertram 
became  much  worse  than  she  had  ever  been  since 
she  left  home.  She  was  now  again  confined  to 
bed.  Susan  and  Harriette  were  both  much  dis- 
tressed ;  but  the  former  had  her  husband,  and  her 
children,  and  her  house,  and  her  comforts,  and 
was,  besides,  of  a  less  anxious  disposition.  Poor 
Harriette  felt  that  in  losing  her  mother  she  should 
lose  her  all ;  but,  for  the  sake  of  that  beloved  one, 
she  bore  up  bravely.  In  everything  Harriette  felt 
or  did  there  was  an  ardor,  an  enthusiasm,  the  nat- 
ural e^ct  of  a  warm  heart  united  with  a  suscep- 
tible imagination  and  great  strength  of  character. 
Thus  she  would  not  allow  herself  to  despond  for 
her  own  future,  while  her  whole  time  and  cares 
were  for  the  present  devoted  to  the  invalid,  for 
whose  sake  all  her  labors  were  labors  of  love. 
Still  there  were  moments  when  an  inexpressible 
sadness  would  suddenly  steal  over  her  spirits,  and 
a  settled  gloom,  without  a  glimmer  on  the  horizon, 
would  seem  to  darken  over  the  perspective  of  her 
life.  This  generally  happened  when  she  was  weary 
or  unemployed,  and  at  such  times  she  wisely  shunned 
solitude,  as  a  fit  of  musing  was  generally  succeeded 
by  a  fit  of  weeping.  One  afternoon,  a  day  or  two 
before  Clara's  expected  return,  Mrs.  Bertram  hav- 
ing fallen  asleep,  Harriette  took  the  opportunity  to 
go  into  the  garden  to  gather  a  bouquet,  and  snatch 
a  breath  of  the  fresh  air.  Neither  Susan  nor  Mr. 
Hartley  were  at  home,  having  taken  advantage  of 
the  fine  day  to  pay  a  round  of  visits. 

The  flower-garden  at  Sandilands  Hall  was  a  very 
pretty  one.  It  branched  off  from  the  lawn,  from 
which  it  was  only  separated  by  a  low  wire-fence 
covered  with  fuchsias  and  China^roses,  and  was 
sheltered  on  the  north  by  a  row  of  lime-trees, 
through  which  walks  led  into  a  wood  behind.  A 
pretty  conservatory  stood  on  a  sort  of  terrace,  while 
beds  of  beautiful  flowers  were  separated  by  walks 
bordered  by  honeysuckles  and  dahlias,  which  formed 
miniature  avenues  in  every  direction.  The  trees 
were  in  their  autumn  glory.  There  was  no  scar- 
let mountain-ash,  no  purple  heather,  no  long  fern, 
as  at  Harriette's  home ;  but  elm,  and  ash,  and 
chestnut  and  oak,  such  as  Scotland  never  saw, 
stretched  away  before  her  in  rich  and  variegated 
luxuriance,  while  the  sun  setting  red  in  the  west 
threw  an  additional  splendor  over  their  melancholy 
pomp.  Away,  far  along  the  horizon,  stretched  the 
sea,  bright,  and  calm,  and  cold,  and  blue.  There 
was  a  clearness  and  a  brightness  about  everything, 
which  seemed  almost  spiritual,  but  was  the  reverse 
of  ioyous.  Harriette  sat  down  on  a  garden-seat, 
and  fell  into  a  reverie.  The  strange  sadness  which 
like  a  spell  mingled  with  the  sunshine,  and  brooded 
over  the  beauty,  reminded  her  of  the  sadness  which 
had  come  over  her  fading  youth  and  once  gay 
spirits.  The  temptation  to  muse  over  the  past 
was  too  strong  to  be  resisted ;  and  Harriette  re- 
called image  after  image,  and  feeling  afler  feeling, 
till  it  all  rose  before  her  a  perfect  picture;  and 
then,  as  she  remembered  that  the  vision  she  had 
conjured  up  was  but  a  vision  afler  all,  she  felt  the 
tears  rush  to  her  eyes.  Reproaching  herself  for 
her  weakness  and  folly,  she  started  up  quickly  for 
the  purpose  of  returning  to  the  house.  She  had 
not  proceeded  many  steps  when  she  heard  some 
one  pronounce  her  name,  and,  turning  round,  was 
surprised  and  confused  to  perceive  that  it  was 
Arthur  Ciavering.  She  stammered,  and  said  some- 
thing about  not  having  expected  him. 


"  I  hope  I  have  not  intruded.  The  servant  told 
me  that  your  sister  and  Mr.  Hartley  were  not  at 
home,  but  that  I  should  find  you  in  the  garden.'' 

He  had  come  voluntarily  to  seek  her,  then. 
More  surprised  than  ever,  but  in  a  degree  recover- 
ing her  self-possession,  she  replied — ^'  Oh,  no ;  not 
at  all.     I  am  going  to  gather  a  bouquet.*' 

"  May  I  help  youl" 

'*  Thank  you."  Harriette  knew  not  what  to 
make  of  all  this,  and  she  feared  to  speak  lest  she 
should  betray  her  surprise  and  agitation.  What 
could  possibly  be  the  meaning  of  the  change  which 
had  come  over  Arthur  Ciavering — and  why  was  he 
here? 

After  having  given  her  several  flowers  of  differ- 
ent kinds,  he  gathered  at  last  a  sprig  of  rosemary, 
and,  presenting  it  to  her  with  greater  discomposure 
and  awkwardness  than  she  had  ever  seen  him  dis- 
play, he  quoted  part  of  Ophelia's  speech — "  There  'i 
rosemary ;  that 's  for  remembrance." 

Harriette,  we  have  said,  had  learned  in  a  great 
measure  to  control  her  feelings,  but  at  this  moment 
she  was  not  mistress  of  herself,  and  exclaimed,  in 
her  natural  spontaneous  and  unguarded  manner— 
'*  Rather  give  me  something  which  means  forget- 
fulness." 

He  looked  at  her  inquiringly.  "  Surely,  Miss 
Bertram,  there  can  be  no  part  of  your  past  so  pain- 
ful that  you  should  wish  to  forget  it  altogether.  It 
is  I,  not  you,  the  burden  of  whose  song  should  be 
'Teach  me  to  forget.'  "  This  last  sentence  was 
spoken  in  a  low  voice.  Harriette  veas  more  tlian 
amazed.  If  his  words  had  any  meaning  at  all,  they 
meant  something  very  different  from  anything  bue 
ever  expected  to  hear  from  the  lips  of  Arthur  Ciav- 
ering. There  was  a  silence  of  some  seconds. 
'*  Do  you  remember  the  walks.  Miss  Bertram,  we 
used  to  take  long  ago  over  the  hill  among  the  long 
heather  to  the  heronry  ?" 

Harriette's  heart  swelled  ;  she  had  been  thinking 
of  them  a  few  minutes  before.  She  felt  ready  to 
weep,  but  she  answered  calmly  :  **  Yes  ;  that  was 
a  very  nice  walk,  and  the  weather  was  fine,  if  I 
remember  rightly."  An  expression  of  pain  and 
disappointment  passed  over  Clavering's  features. 
He  turned  away  almost  angrily.  Harriette  re- 
marked in  a  tone  of  assumed  carelessness  :  *^  Clara, 
I  suppose,  is  to  be  home  to-morrow  ?" 

Arthur  Ciavering  started.  "Clara I"  he  ex^ 
claimed,  as  if  some  forgotten  idea  had  suddenly 
recurred  to  him.  "  You  do  not  know  then — indeed, 
how  could  you  ? — Clara  is  married  !" 

"  Married  !"  Harriet  almost  screamed. 

"  Yes ;  she  was  married  two  days  ago  to  Charles 
Crawford?"  Harriette  looked  up  in  amazement. 
Arthur  continued  in  an  accelerated  tone  :  "  Per^ 
haps  you  are  surprised  that  I  am  not  in  despair  at 
her  desertion  ;  but  Clara  read  me  more  truly.  Clara 
has  set  me  free — free  at  least  to  wish."  He  looked 
at  Harriette.  The  blood  mounted  to  her  temples  ; 
she  trembled  all  over.  He  spoke  again.  "  Harri- 
ette, when  I  asked  Clara  to  marry  me,  I  believed  I 
loved  her,  I  believed  I  had  forgotten  ;  but  the  pres- 
ence of  the  only  woman  I  ever  really  loved  dispelled 
the  illusion.  Harriette,  mv  only  love,  I  am  free  to 
offer  you  again  the  heart  and  hand  you  once  rejected. 
Shoujd  you — ^should  you  reject  them  again — oh,  I 
beseech  you, do  it  less  unkindly!"  and  his  voice 
as  he  finished  speaking  sank  into  a  passionate 
whisper.  Harriette  had  been  standing  for  some 
time  with  her  hce  towards  the  sea,  looking  on  it, 
on  the  blue  sky,  on  the  gay  flowers,  and  the  bright 
tinted  woods,  as  if  all  around  her  was  some  un- 
earthly dream  called  up  by  the  reminiscences  in 
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which  she  had  been  indulging.  Could  it  be  that 
Arthur  Clavering  stood  by  her  side  once  more  ? — 
that  he  asked  her  love? — that  no  barrier  lay  be- 
tween them  ?  She  turned  round. '  His  eyes  sought 
hers.  He  had  resolved  to  learn  his  fate  at  once, 
and  to  bear  it ;  and  vfith  the  anxious,  impassioned 
glance  of  the  lover  was  mingled  the  stern  fortitude 
of  the  man  prepared  for  disappointment.  Harri- 
ette  was  a  woman,  and  a  proud  one — bat  she  was 
not  so  strong.  "All  impulses  of  soul  and  sense" 
had  swept  upon  her  heart  like  a  tempest ;  and  if 
Arthur  had  not  caught  her  in  his  arms  she  would 
have  fallen  to  the  ground.  It  was  with  a  burst  of 
hysterical  tears,  as  she  leaned  her  head  upon  his 
shoulder,  that  the  rash  reply  she  had  given  to  his 
former  suit  was  withdrawn. 

Great  was  the  amazement  of  the  circle  at  Sandi- 
lands  Hall  at  the  news  which  awaited  them.  Mrs. 
Hartley's  indignation  by  degrees  became  subdued 
into  a  sort  ot  compassionate  consciousness  of  the 
necessity  of  teaching  Clara  how  to  manage  her  house. 
Mr.  Hartley  remarked  that  if  Clara  and  her  husband 
never  did  anything  better,  they  would  probably 
never  do  anything  worse  than  play  at  cat's  cradle, 
and  thump  upon  the  piano.  All  were  much  pleased 
at  the  prospect  of  the  approaching  marriage,  and 
poor  Mrs.  Bertram  declared  that  all  she  now 
wished  was  to  return  to  Fernielee.  In  due  course 
of  time  Arthur  Clavering  received  a  letter  from 


Mr.  Bertram,  containing  an  answer  to  one  he  had 
written  soliciting  his  consent  to  his  marriage  with 
his  daughter.  This  letter  Arthur  declared  to  be 
very  satisfactory ;  but  he  never  showed  it  to  any 
one,  not  even  to  Harriette. 

Mrs.  Bertram^s  wish  was  granted :  she  lived  to 
return  to  Fernielee,  and  then  sank  gradually,  and 
died  in  the  arms  of  her  weak  husband,  whom  the 
solemn  scene  appeared  for  the  time  to  elevate  as 
well  as  subdue.  The  third  day  after  her  mother^s 
death  Harriette  sat  alone  in  the  embrasure  of  one 
of  the  drawing-room  windows.  It  was  a  grim 
November  day  ;  the  hills  were  shrouded  in  a  cold 
gray  mist,  which  crept  ever  nearer  and  nearer, 
gradually  obliterating  tree,  and  shrub,  and  stream, 
and  even  the  lawn  itself,  till  all  between  earth  and 
sky  was  a  blank  and  a  desolation.  Life,  too, 
seemed  blank  and  desolate  ;  and  Harriette  wept  in 
loneliness  of  heart  as  she  remembered  that  she  had 
now  no  mother  to  comfort  her.  Suddenly  she 
became  aware  that  she  was  not  alone.  Arthur 
Clavering  had  silently  seated  himself  beside  her  ; 
his  manner  was  grave,  but  full  of  tenderness. 
"  Why  do  you  weep  alone,  my  Harriette  1"  he  said. 
**  Ought  not  the  severing  of  one  tie  to  make  us 
cling  more  closely  to  those  which  remain  1"  As 
he  spoke  he  drew  her  gently  towards  him,  and 
laid  her  head  upon  his  breast.  Harriette  felt  that 
to  weep  there  was  consolation  and  happiness. 
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On  a  hot  and  sultry  day  of  June,  I  found  my- 
self seated  in  a  country  cart,  and  under  the  guard 
of  two  mounted  dragoons,  wending  my  way 
towards  Kui&tein,  a  Tyrol  fortress,  to  which  I 
was  sentenced  as  a  prisoner.  A  weary  journey 
was  it ;  for,  in  addition  to  my  now  sad  thoughts,  I 
had  to  contend  against  an  attack  of  ague,  which  I 
had  just  caught,  and  which  was  then  raging  like 
a  plague  in  the  Austrian  camp.  One  solitary 
reminiscence,  and  that  far  from  a  pleasant  one, 
clings  to  this  period.  We  had  halted  on  the  out- 
skirts of  a  little  village  called  *'  Broletto,"  for  the 
siesta;  and  there,  in  a  clump  of  olives,  were 
quietly  dozing  away  the  sultrjr  hours,  when  the 
clatter  of  horsemen  awoke  us ;  and ,  on  looking 
up,  we  saw  a  cavalry  escort  sweep  past  at  a  gal- 
lop. The  corporal  who  commanded  our  party 
hurried  into  the  village  to  learn  the  news,  and 
soon  returned  with  the  tidings  that  "  a  great  vic- 
tory had  been  gained  over  the  French,  commanded 
by  Bonaparte  in  person ;  that  the  army  was  in 
full  retreat ;  and  this  was  the  despatch  an  officer 
of  Melas'  staff  was  now  hastening  to  lay  at  the 
feet  of  the  emperor." 

"  I  thought  several  times  this  morning,"  said 
the  corporal,  **  that  I  heard  artillery ;  and  so  it 
seems  I  might,  for  we  are  not  above  twenty  miles 
from  where  the  battle  was  fought." 

"  And  how  is  the  place  called?"  asked  I,  in  a 
tone  sceptical  enough  to  be  offensive. 

'*  Marengo,"  replied  he ;  **  mayhap  the  name 
will  not  escape  your  memory." 

How  true  was  the  surmise,  but  in  how  different 
a  sense  from  what  he  uttered  it !  But  so  it  was ; 
•ven  as  late  as  four  o'clock  the  victory  was  with 
the  Austrians.     Three  separate  envoys  had  left 


the  field  with  tidings  of  success ;  and  it  was  only 
late  at  night  that  the  general,  exhausted  by  a 
disastrous  day,  and  almost  broken-hearted,  could 
write  to  tell  his  master  that  "  Italy  was  lost." 

I  have  many  a  temptation  here  to  diverge  from 
a  line  that  I  set  down  for  myself  in  these  memoirs, 
and  from  which  as  yet  I  have  not  wandered — I 
mean,  not  to  dwell  upon  events  wherein  I  was  not 
mjTself  an  actor ;  but  I  am  determined  still  to  ad- 
here to  my  rule  ;  and,  leaving  that  glorious  event 
behind  me,  plod  wearily  along  my  now  sad  jour- 
ney. 

Day  afler  day  we  journeyed  through  a  country 
teeming  with  abundance  ;  vast  plains  of  corn  and 
maize,  olives  and  vines  everywhere ;  on  the 
mountains,  the  crags,  the  rocks,  festooned  over 
clifi^,  and  spreading  their  tangled  networks  over 
cuttageS)  and  yet  everywhere  poverty,  misery,  and 
debasement,  ruined  villages,  and  a  half-naked, 
starving  populace  met  the  eye  at  every  turn. 
There  was  the  stamp  of  slavery  on  all,  and  still 
more  palpably  was  there  the  stamp  of  despotism  in 
the  air  of  their  rulers. 

I  say  this  in  a  sad  spirit ;  for  within  a  year 
from  the  day  in  which  I  write  these  lines,  I  have 
travelled  the  self-same  road,  and  with  precisely 
the  self-same  objects  before  me  —  changed  in 
nothing,  save  what  time  changes,  in  ruin  and 
decay !  There  was  the  dreary  village  as  of  yore ; 
the  unglazed  windows  closed  with  some  rotten 
boarding,  or  occupied  by  a  face  gaunt  with 
famine.  The  listless,  unoccupied  group  still  sat 
or  lay  on  the  steps  before  the  church ;  a  knot  of 
nearly  naked  creatures  sat  card-playing  beside 
a  fountain,  their  unsheathed  knives  alongside  of- 
them ;  and  lastly,  on  the  wall  of  the  one  habitation 
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which  had  the  semblance  of  decency  abont  it, 
there  stared  out  the  **  double-headed  eagle,"  the 
symbol  of  their  shame  and  their  slavery !  It 
never  can  be  the  policy  of  a  government  to  retard 
the  progress  and  depress  the  energies  of  a  people 
heneath  its  rule.  Why,  then,  do  we  find  a  whole 
nation,  gifted  and  capable  as  this,  so  backward  in 
civilization?  Is  the  fault  with  the  rulers  1  or  are 
there,  indeed,  people,  whose  very  development  is 
the  obstacle  to  their  improvement ;  whose  im- 
pulses of  right  and  wrong  will  submit  to  no  dis- 
cipline ;  and  who  are  incapable  of  appreciating 
true  liberty  ?  This  would  be  a  gloomy  theory  ; 
and  the  very  thought  of  it  suggests  darker  fears 
for  a  land  to  which  my  sympathies  attach  me  more 
closely ! 

If  any  spot  can  impress  the  notion  of  impregna- 
bility, it  is  Kufistein.  Situated  on  an  eminence 
of  rock  over  the  Inn,  three  sides  of  the  base  are 
washed  by  that  rapid  river  ;  a  little  village  occupies 
the  fourth ;  and  from  this  the  supplies  are  hoisted 
up  to  the  garrison  above,  by  cranes  and  pulleys  ; 
the  only  approach  being  by  a  path  wide  enough 
for  a  single  man,  and  far  too  steep  and  difficult  of 
access  to  admit  of  his  carrying  any  burthen,  how- 
ever light.  All  that  science  and  skill  could  do 
is  added  to  the  natural  strength  of  the  position, 
and  from  every  surface  of  the  vast  rock  itself  the 
projecting  mouths  of  guns  and  mortars  show 
resources  of  defence  it  would  seem  madness  to 
attack. 

Three  thousand  men,  under  the  command  of 
General  Urleben,  held  this  fortress  at  the  time  I 
speak  of;  and,  by  their  habits  of  discipline  and 
vigilance,  showed  that  no  over-security  would 
make  them  neglect  the  charge  of  so  important  a 
trust.  I  was  the  first  French  prisoner  that  had  ever 
been  confined  within  the  walls,  and  to  the  accident 
of  my  uniform  was  I  indebted  for  this  distinction. 
I  have  mentioned  that  in  Genoa  they  gave  me  a 
8tafi*-officer's  dress  and  appointments,  and  from 
this  casual  circumstance  it  was  supposed  that  I 
should  know  a  great  deal  of  Massena's  movements 
and  intentions,  and  that,  by  judicious  management, 
I  might  be  induced  to  reveal  it. 

General  Urleben,  who  had  been  brought  up  in 
France,  was  admirably  calculated  to  have  pro- 
moted such  an  object,  were  it  practicable.  He 
possessed  the  most  winning  address,  as  well  as 
great  personal  advantages;  and,  although  now 
past  the  middle  of  life,  was  reputed  one  of  the 
handsomest  men  in  Austria.  He  at  once  invited 
me  to  his  table,  and,  having  provided  me  with  a 
delightful  little  chamber,  from  whence  the  view 
extended  for  miles  along  the  Inn,  he  sent  me 
stores  of  books,  journals,  and  newspapers,  French, 
English,  and  German,  showing,  by  the  very  candor 
of  their  tidings,  a  most  flattering  degree  of  confi- 
dence and  trust. 

If  imprisonment  could  ever  be  endurable  with 
resignation,  mine  ought  to  have  been  so.  My 
mornings  were  passed  in  weeding  or  gardening  a 
little  plot  of  ground  outside  my  window,  giving 
me  ample  occupatioa  in  that  way,  and  xendering 


carnations  and  roses  dearer  to  me,  through  all  my 
after  life,  than  without  such  associations  they 
would  ever  have  been.  Then  I  used  to  sketch 
for  hours,  from  the  walls,  bird's-eye-views,  pris- 
oner's glimpses,  of  the  glorious  Tyrol  scenery 
below  us.  Early  in  the  afternoon  came  dinner, 
and  then,  with  the  generaKs  pleasant  converse,  a 
cigar,  and  a  chessboard,  the  time  wore  smoothly 
on  till  nightfall. 

An  occasional  thunder-storm,  grander  and  more 
sublime  than  anything  I  have  ever  seen  elsewhere, 
would  now  and  then  vary  a  life  of  calm,  but  not 
unpleasant  monotony  ;  and  occasionally,  too,  some 
passing  escort,  on  the  way  to  or  from  Vienna, 
would  give  tidings  of  the  war;  but,  except  in 
these,  each  day  was  precisely  like  the  other,  so 
that  when  the  almanac  told  me  it  was  autumn,  I 
could  scarcely  believe  a  single  month  had  glided 
over.  I  will  not  attempt  to  conceal  the  fact,  that 
the  inglorious  idleness  of  my  life,  this  term  of  in- 
activity at  an  age  when  hope,  and  vigor,  and  ener- 
gy, were  highest  within  me,  was  a  grievous  pri- 
vation ;  but,  except  in  these  regrets,  I  could  almost 
call  this  time  a  happy  one.  The  unfortunate  posi* 
tion  in  which  I  started  in  life,  gave  me  little 
opportunity,  or  even  inclination,  for  learning. 
Except  the  little  P^re  Michel  had  taught  me,  I 
knew  nothing.  I  need  not  say  that  this  was  but 
a  sorry  stock  of  education,  even  at  that  period ; 
when,  I  must  say,  the  sabre  was  more  in  vogue 
than  the  grammar. 

I  now  set  steadily  about  repairing  this  deficiency. 
Greneral  Urleben  lent  me  all  his  aid,  directing  my 
studies,  supplying  me  with  books,  and,  at  times, 
afilbrding  me  the  still  greater  assistance  of  hia 
counsel  and  advice.  To  history  generally,  but 
particularly  that  of  France,  he  made  me  pay  the 
deepest  attention,  and  seemed  never  to  weary  while 
impressing  upon  me  the  grandeur  of  our  former 
monarchies,  and  the  happiness  of  France  when 
ruled  by  her  legitimate  sovereigns. 

I  had  told  him  all  that  I  knew  myself  of  my 
birth  and  family,  and  frequently  would  he  allude 
to  the  subject  of  my  reading,  by  saying,  '*  The  son 
of  an  old  *  Garde  du  Corps'  needs  no  commentary 
when  perusing  such  details  as  these.  Your  own 
instincts  tell  you  how  nobly  these  servants  of  a 
monarchy  bore  themselves — what  chivalry  lived 
at  that  time  in  men's  hearts,  and  how  generous 
and  self-denying  was  their  loyalty." 

Such  and  such  like  were  the  expressions  which 
dropped  from  him  from  time  to  time ;  nor  was 
their  impression  the  less  deep,  when  supported  by 
the  testimony  of  the  memoirs  with  which  he  sup- 
plied me.  Even  in  deeds  of  military  glory,  the 
Monarchy  could  compete  with  the  Republic,  and 
Urleben  took  care  to  insist  upon  a  fact  I  was 
never  unwilling  to  concede — that  the  well-bom 
were  ever  foremost  in  danger ;  no  matter  whether 
the  banner  was  a  white  one  or  a  tricolor. 

"  La  bon  sang  ne  peut  mentir^^  was  an  adage  I 
never  disputed,  although  certainly  I  never  expected 
to  hear  it  employed  to  the  disparagement  of  those 
to  whom  it  did  not  apply. 
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As  the  winter  set  in  I  saw  less  of  the  general. 
He  was  usually  much  occupied  in  the  mornings, 
and  at  evening  he  was  accustomed  to  go  down  to 
the  village,  where  of  late  some  French  emigr^ 
families  had  settled — ^unhappy  exiles,  who  had 
both  peril  and  poverty  to  contend  against !  Many 
such  were  scattered  through  the  Tyrol  at  that 
period,  both  for  the  security  and  the  cheapness  it 
afforded.  Of  these  Urleben  rarely  spoke ;  some 
chance  allusion,  when  borrowing  a  book  or  taking 
away  a  newspaper,  being  the  extent  to  which  he 
ever  referred  to  them. 

One  morning,  as  I  sat  sketching  on  the  walb, 
he  came  up  to -me  and  said,  *'  Strange  enough, 
Tiernay,  last  night  I  was  looking  at  a  view  of 
this  very  scene,  only  taken  from  another  point  of 
sight ;  both  were  coirect,  accurate  in  every  detail, 
and  yet  most  dissimilar — what  a  singular  illustra- 
tion of  many  of  our  prejudices  and  opinions. 
The  sketch  I  speak  of  was  made  by  a  young 
countrywoman  of  yours — a  highly  gifted  lady, 
who  little  thought  that  the  accomplishments  of  her 
education  were  one  day  to  be  the  resources  of  her 
livelihood.  Even  so,"  said  be  sighing,  *'  a  Mar- 
quise of  the  best  blood  of  France  is  reduced  to 
sell  her  drawings  !" 

As  I  expressed  a  wish  to  see  the  sketches  in 
question,  he  volunteered  to  make  the  request  if  I 
would  send  some  of  mine  in  return,  and  thus 
accidentally  grew  up  a  sort  of  intercourse  between 
myself  and  the  strangers,  which  gradually  extended 
to  books,  and  music,  and,  lastly,  to  civil  messages 
and  inquiries,  of  which  the  general  was  ever  the 
bearer. 

What  a  boon  was  all  this  to  me !  What  a 
sun-ray  through  the  bars  of  a  prisoner's  cell  was 
this  gleam  of  kindness  and  sympathy !  The  very 
similarity  of  our  pursuits,  too,  had  something 
inexpressibly  pleasing  in  it,  and  I  bestowed  ten 
times  as  much  pains  upon  each  sketch,  now  that 
I  knew  to  whose  eyes  it  would  be  submitted. 

'*  Do  you  know,  Tiernay,"  said  the  general  to 
me,  one  day,  **  I  am  about  to  incur  a  very  heavy 
penalty  in  your  behalf — ^I  am  going  to  contravene 
the  strict  orders  of  the  War  OflSce,  and  take  you 
along  with  me  this  evening  down  to  the  village." 

I  started  with  surprise  and  delight  together, 
and  could  not  utter  a  word. 

*'  I  know  perfectly  well,"  continued  he,  "  that 
you  will  not  abuse  my  confidence.  I  ask,  then, 
for  nothing  beyond  your  word,  that  you  will  not 
make  any  attempt  at  escape  ;  for  this  visit  may 
lead  to  others,  and  I  desire,  so  far  As  possible, 
that  yon  should  feel  as  little  constraint  as  a 
prisoner  well  may." 

I  readily  gave  the  pledge  required,  and  he  went 
on— 

*'  I  have  no  cautions  to  give  you,  nor  any  coun- 
sels.    Madame  d'Aigreville  is  a  Rpyalist." 

*'  She  is  madame,  then !"  said  I,  in  a  voice  of 
some  disappointment. 

"  Yes,  she  is  a  widow,  but  her  niece  is  unmar- 
ried," said  he  smiling  at  my  eagerness.  I 
affected  to  hear  the  tidings  with  uneonoem,  bat  a 


burning  flush  covered  my  cheek,  and  I  felt  as 
uncomfortable  as  possible. 

I  dined  that  day  as  usual  with  the  general ; 
adjourning  afler  dinner  to  the  little  drawing-room, 
where  we  played  our  chess.  Never  did  he 
appear  to  me  so  tedious  in  his  stories,  so  intolera- 
bly tireson^e  in  his  digressions,  as  that  evening. 
He  halted  at  every  move — he  had  some  narrative 
to  recount,  or  some  observation  to  make,  that 
delayed  our  game  to  an  enormous  time ;  and  at 
last,  on  looking  out  of  the  window,  he  fancied 
there  was  a  thunder-storm  brewing,  and  that  we 
should  do  well  to  put  off  our  visit  to  a  more 
favoTable  opportunity. 

'*  It  is  liule  short  of  half  a  league,"  said  he, 
"  to  the  village,  and  in  bad  weather  is  worse  than 
double  that  distance." 

I  did  not  dare  to  controvert  his  opinion,  but, 
fortunately,  a  gleam  of  sunshine  shot,  the  same 
moment,  through  the  window,  and  proclaimed  a 
fair  evening. 

Heaven  knows  I  had  suffered  little  of  a  pris- 
oner's durance — ^my  life  had  been  one  of  compar- 
ative freedom  and  ease  ;  and  yet,  I  cannot  tell  the 
swelling  emotion  of  my  heart  with  which  I 
emerged  from  the  deep  archway  of  the  fortress, 
and  heard  the  bang  of  the  heavy  gate,  as  it  closed 
behind  me.  Steep  as  was  tlie  path,  I  felt  as  if  I 
could  have  bounded  down  it  without  a  fear !  The 
sudden  sense  of  liberty  was  maddening  in  its  ex- 
citement, and  I  half  suspected  that,  had  I  been  on 
horseback  in  that  moment  of  wild  delight,  I  should 
have  forgotten  all  my  plighted  words  and  parole, 
though  I  sincerely  trust  that  the  madness  would 
not  have  endured  beyond  a  few  minutes.  If  there 
be  among  my  readers  one  who  has  known  impris- 
onment, he  will  forgive  this  confession  of  a  weak- 
ness, which  to  others  of  less  experience  will  seem 
unworthy,  perhaps  dishonorable. 

Dorf  Kufi^tein  was  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
picturesque  simplicity  of  a  Tyrol  village.  There 
were  the  usual  number  of  houses,  with  carved 
galleries  and  quaint  images  in  wood,  the  shrines 
and  altars,  the  little  '*  plat^"  for  Sunday  recrea- 
tion, and  the  shady  alley  fur  rifle  practice. 

There  were  also  the  trellised  walks  of  vines, 
and  the  orchards,  in  the  midst  of  one  of  which  we 
now  approached  a  long,  low  farm-house,  whose 
galleries  projected  over  the  river.  This  was  the 
abode  of  Madame  d'Aigreville.  A  peasant  was 
cleaning  a  little  mountain  pony,  from  which  a 
side-saddle  had  just  been  removed,  as  we  came  up, 
and  he,  leaving  his  work,  proceeded  to  ask  us  into 
the  house,  informing  us,  as  he  went,  that  the  ladies 
had  just  returned  from  a  long  ramble,  and  would 
be  with  us  presently. 

The  drawing-room  into  which  we  were  shown 
was  a  perfect  picture  of  cottage  elegance  ;  all  the 
furniture  was  of  polished  walnut  wood,  and  kept 
in  the  very  best  condition.  It  opened  by  three 
spacious  windows  upon  the  terrace  above  the 
river,  and  afibrded  a  view  of  mountain  and  valley 
for  miles  on  every  side.  An  easel  was  placed  on 
this  gallery,  and  a  small  sketch  in  oils  of  Kuffiitein 
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was  already  nigh  completed  on  it.  There  were 
books,  too,  in  different  languages,  and,  to  my 
inexpressible  delight,  a  piano  ! 

The  reader  will  smile,  perhaps,  at  the  degree 
of  pleasure  objects  so  familiar  and  every-day  called 
£3rth  ;  but  let  him  remember  how  removed  were 
all  the  passages  of  my  life  from  such  civilizing 
influence — how  little  of  the  world  had  I  seen 
beyond  camps  and  barrack-rooms,  and  how  igno- 
rant I  was  of  the  charms  which  a  female  presence 
can  difiuse  over  even  the  very  humblest  abode. 

Before  I  had  well  ceased  to  wonder  and  admire 
these  objects,  the  marquise  entered. 

A  tall  and  stately  old  lady,  with  an  air  at  once 
haughty  and  gracious,  received  me  with  a  profound 
courtesy,  while  she  extended  her  hand  to  the 
salute  of  the  general.  She  was  dressed  in  deep 
mourning,  and  wore  her  white  hair  in  two  braids 
along  her  face.  The  sound  of  my  native  language, 
with  its  native  accent,  made  me  forget  the  almost 
profound  reserve  of  her  manner,  and  I  was  fast 
recovering  from  the  constraint  her  coldness  im- 
posed, when  her  niece  entered  the  room.  Madem- 
oiselle, who  was  at  that  time  about  seventeen, 
but  looked  older  by  a  year  or  two,  was  the  very 
ideal  of  '^  brunette"  beauty  ;  she  was  dark-eyed 
and  black-haired,  with  a  mouth  the  most  beauti- 
fully formed ;  her  figure  was  light,  and  her  foot 
a  model  of  shape  and  symmetry.  All  this  I  saw 
io  an  instant,  as  she  came,  half-sliding,  half-bound- 
ing, to  meet  the  general ;  and  then,  turning  to  me, 
welcomed  me  with  a  cordial  warmth,  very  differ- 
ent from  the  reception  of  Madame  la  Marquise. 

Whether  it  was  the  influence  of  her  presence, 
whether  it  was  a  partial  concession  of  the  old 
lady's  own,  or  whether  my  own  awkwardness  was 
wearing  off  by  time,  I  cannot  say — but  gradually 
the  stiffness  of  the  interview  began  to  diminish. 
From  the  scenery  around  us  we  grew  to  talk  of 
the  Tyrol  generally,  then  of  Switzerland,  and 
lastly  of  France.  The  marquise  came  from  Au- 
Tergne,  and  was  justly  proud  of  the  lovely  scenery 
of  her  birth-place. 

Calmly  and  tranquilly  as  the  conversation  had 
been  carried  on  up  to  this  period,  the  mention  of 
France  seemed  to  break  down  the  barrier  of  re- 
serve within  the  old  lady's  mind,  and  she  burst 
out  in  a  wild  flood  of  reminiscences  of  the  last  time 
she  had  seen  her  native  village.  '*  The  Blues," 
as  the  revolutionary  soldiers  were  palled,  had  come 
down  upon  the  quiet  valley,  carrying  fire  and  car- 
nage into  a  once  peaceful  district.  The  chateau 
of  her  family  was  razed  to  the  ground ;  her  hus^ 
band  was  shot  upon  his  own  terrace ;  the  whole 
village  was  put  to  the  sword ;  her  own  escape 
was  owing  to  the  compassion  of  the  gardener's 
wife,  who  dressed  her  like  a  peasant  boy,  and 
employe^  her  in  a  menial  station,  a  condition  she 
was  forced  to  continue  so  long  as  the  troops  re- 
mained in  the  neighborhood.  *'Ye8,"  said  she, 
drawing  off  her  silk  mittens,  ''  these  hands  still 
witness  the  hardships  I  speak  of.  These  are  the 
marks  of  my  servitude." 

It  was  in  vain  the  general  tried  at  first  to 
sympathize,   and  then  withdraw  her  from  the 


theme  ;  in  vain  her  niece  endeavored  to  suggest 
another  topic,  or  convey  a  hint  that  the  subject 
might  be  unpleasing  to  me.  It  was  the  old  lady's 
one  absorbing  idea,  and  she  could  not  relinquish 
it.  Whole  volumes  of  the  atrocities  perpetrated 
by  the  revolutionary  soldiery  came  to  her  recol- 
lection ;  each  moment,  as  she  talked,  memory 
would  recall  this  fact  or  the  other,  and  so  she 
continued  rattling  on  with  the  fervor  of  a  heated 
imagination,  and  the  wild  impetuosity  of  a  half- 
crazed  intellect.  As  for  myself,  I  suffered  far 
more  from  witnessing  the  pain  others  felt  for  me, 
than  from  any  offence  the  topic  occasioned  me 
directly.  These  events  were  all  "  before  ray 
time."  I  was  neither  a  Blue  by  birth  nor  by 
adoption  ;  a  child  during  the  period  of  revolution, 
I  had  only  taken  a  man's  part  when  the  country, 
emerging  from  its  term  of  anarchy  and  blood, 
stood  at  bay  against  the  whole  of  Europe.  These 
consolations  were,  however,  not  known  to  the 
others,  and  it  was  at  last,  in  a  moment  of  unen- 
durable agony,  that  mademoiselle  rose  and  left  the 
room. 

The  generars  eyes  followed  her  as  she  went, 
and  then  sought  mine  with  an  expression  full  of 
deep  meaning.  If  I  read  his  look  aright,  it  spoke 
patience  and  submission  ;  and  the  lesson  was  an 
easier  one  than  he  thought. 

*'  They  talk  of  heroism,"  cried  she  frantically 
— **  it  was  massacre !  And  when  they  speak  of 
chivalry,  they  mean  the  slaughter  of  women  and 
children  !"  She  looked  round,  seeing  that  her 
niece  had  left  the  room,  suddenly  dropped  her 
voice  to  a  whisper,  and  said,  *'  Think  of  her 
mother's  fate,  dragged  from  her  home,  her 
widowed,  desolate  home,  and  thrown  into  the 
Temple,  outraged  and  insulted,  condemned  on  a 
mock  trial,  and  then  carried  away  to  the  guillo- 
tine! Ay,  and  even  then,  on  that  spot,  which 
coming  death  might  have  sanctified,  in  that 
moment,  when  even  fiendish  vengeance  can  turn 
away  and  leave  its  victim  at  liberty  to  utter  a  last 
prayer  in  peace,  even  then  these  wretches  devised 
an  anguish  greater  than  all  death  could  compass. 
You  will  scarcely  believe  me,"  said  she,  drawing 
in  her  breath,  and  talking  with  an  almost  convul- 
sive effort,  **  you  will  scarcely  believe  me  in  what 
I  am  now  about  to  tell  you,  but  it  is  the  truth — 
the  simple  but  horrible  truth.  When  my  sister 
mounted  the  scaffold  there  was  no  priest  to 
administer  the  last  rites.  It  was  a  time,  indeed, 
when  few  were  iefl;  their  hallowed  heads  had 
fallen  in  thousands  before  that.  She  waited  for  a 
few  minutes,  hoping  that  one  would  appear ;  and 
when  the  mob  learned  the  meaning  of  her  delay, 
they  set  up  a  cry  of  fiendish  laughter,  and,  with  a 
blasphemy  that  makes  one  shudder  to  think  of, 
they  pushed  forward  a  boy,  one  of  those  blood- 
stained '  gamins'  of  the  streets,  and  made  him 
gabble  a  mock  litany !  Yes,  it  is  true  ;  a  horrible 
mockery  of  our  service,  in  the  ears  and  before  tlie 
eyes  of  that  dying  saint." 

**  When  t  in  what  year  ?  in  what  place  was 
that  1"  cried  I,  in  an  agony  of  eagerness. 

**  I  can  give  you  both  time  and  place,  sir,"  said 
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the  marquise,  drawing  herself  proudly  up,  for  she 
construed  my  question  into  a  doubt  of  her  veracity. 
'*  It  was  in  the  year  1793,  in  the  month  of 
August ;  and,  as  for  the  place,  it  was  one  well 
seasoned  to  blood — the  Place  de  Gr^ve  at 
Paris." 

A  fainting  sickness  came  over  me  as  I  heard 
these  words ;  the  dreadful  truth  flashed  across  me 
that  the  victim  was  the  Marquise  D'Estelles,  and 
the  boy,  on  whose  infamy  she  dwelt  so  strongly, 
no  other  than  myself.  For  the  moment,  it  was 
nothing  to  me  that  she  had  not  identified  me  with 
this  atrocity ;  I  felt  no  consolation  in  the  thought 
that  I  was  unknown  and  unsuspected.  The  heavy 
weight  of  the  indignant  accusation  almost  crushed 
me.  Its  falsehood  I  knew,  and  yet,  could  I  dare 
to  disprove  it  ?  Could  I  hazard  the  consequences 
of  an  avowal,  which  all  my  subsequent  pleadings 
could  never  obliterate?  Even  were  my  innocence 
established  in  one  point,  wliat  a  position  did  it 
reduce  me  to  in  every  other ! 

These  struggles  must  have  manifested  them- 
selves strongly  in  my  looks,  for  the  marquise,  with 
all  her  self-occupation,  remarked  how  ill  I  seemed. 

*'  I  see,  sir,"  cried  she,  '*  that  all  the  ravages 
of  war  have  not  steeled  your  heart  against  true 
piety  ;  my  tale  has  moved  you  strongly.'*  I  mut- 
tered something  in  concurrence,  and  she  went  on. 
*'  Happily  for  you,  you  were  but  a  child  when 
such  scenes  were  happening !  Not,  indeed,  that 
childhood  was  always  unstained  in  those  days  of 
blood ;  but  you  were,  as  I  understand,  the  son  of 
a  Garde  da  Corps,  one  of  those  loyal  men  who 
sealed  their  devotion  with  their  life.  Were  you 
in  Paris  then?" 

''  Yes,  madam,"  said  I,  briefly. 

"  With  your  mother,  perhaps?" 

'*  I  was  quite  alone,  madam ;  an  orphan  on  both 
•ides." 

"  What  was  your  mother's  family  name  1" 

Here  was  a  puzzle ;  but  at  a  hazard  I  resolved 
to  claim  her  who  should  sound  best  to  the  ears  of 
La  Marquise.     **  La  Lasterie,  madam,"  said  I. 

*'  La  Lasterie  de  La  Vignohle — a  most  distin- 
guished house,  sir.  Provencal,  and  of  the  purest 
blood.  Auguste  de  La  Lasterie  married  the 
daughter  of  the  Duke  de  Miriancourt,  a  cousin  of 
my  husband's,  and  there  was  another  of  them  who 
went  as  ambassador  to  Madrid." 

I  knew  none  of  them,  and  supposed  I  looked  as 
much. 

*'  Your  mother  was,  probably,  of  the  elder 
branch,  sir,"  asked  she. 

I  had  to  stammer  out  a  most  lamentable  con- 
fession of  my  ignorance. 

"  Not  know  your  own  kinsfolk,  sir  ;  not  your 
nearest  of  blood?"  cried  she  in  amazement. 
*'  General,  have  you  heard  this  strange  avowal  ? 
or  is  it  possible  that  my  eara  have  deceived  me?" 

'*  Please  to  remember,  madam,"  said  I,  sub- 
missively, "  the  circumstances  in  which  I  passed 
my  infancy.     My  fether  fell  by  the  guillotine." 

**  And  his  son  wean  the  uniform  of  those  who 
•lew  him?" 


**  Of  a  French  soldier,  madam,  proud  of  the 
service  he  belongs  to  ;  glorying  to  be  one  of  the 
first  army  in  Europe." 

''  An  army  without  a  cause  is  a  banditti,  sir. 
Your  soldiera,  without  loyalty,  are  without  a 
banner." 

"  We  have  a  country,  madam." 

"  I  must  protest  against  this  discussion  going 
further,"  said  the  general  blandly,  while  in  a 
lower  tone  he  whispered  something  in  her  ear. 

"  Very  true,  very  true,"  said  she  ;  "  I  had 
forgotten  all  that.  Moos,  de  Tiernay,  you  will 
forgive  me  this  warmth.  An  old  woman,  who  has 
lost  nearly  everything  in  the  world,  may  have  the 
privilege  of  bad  temper  accorded  her.  We  are 
friends  now,  I  hope,"  added  she,  extending  her 
hand,  and,  with  a  smile  of  most  gracious  meaning, 
beckoning  to  me  to  sit  beside  her  on  the  sofa. 

Once  away  from  the  terrible  scenes  of  the  rev- 
olution, she  conversed  with  much  agreeability ; 
and,  her  niece  having  reappeared,  the  conversation 
became  animated  and  pleasing.  Need  I  say  with 
what  interest  I  now  regarded  mademoiselle ;  the 
object  of  all  my  boyish  devotion ;  the  same  whose 
pale  features  I  had  watched  for  many  an  hour  in 
the  dim  half  light  of  the  little  chapel ;  her  whose 
image  was  never  absent  from  my  thoughts,  waking 
or  sleeping  ;  and  now  again  appearing  before  me 
in  all  the  grace  of  coming  womanhood  ! 

Perhaps,  to  obliterate  any  impression  of  her 
aunt's  severity — perhaps  it  was  mere  manner — but 
I  thought  there  was  a  degree  of  anxiety  to  please 
in  her  bearing  towards  me.  She  spoke,  too,  as 
though  our  acquaintance  was  to  be  continued  by 
frequent  meetings,  and  dropped  hints  of  plans  that 
implied  constant  intercourse.  Even  excureions 
into  the  neighborhood  she  spoke  of;  when,  sud- 
denly stopping,  she  said,  ''  But  these  are  for  the 
season  of  spring,  and  before  that  time.  Mens,  de 
Tiernay  will  be  far  away." 

"Who  can  tell  that?"  said  L  "I  would 
seem  to  be  forgotten  by  my  comrades." 

"  Then  you  must  take  care  to  do  that  which 
may  refresh  their  memory,"  said  she  pointedly  ; 
and,  before  I  could  question  her  more  closely  as 
to  her  meaning,  the  general  had  risen  to  take  his 
leave. 

"  Madame  La  Marquise  was  somewhat  more 
tart  than  usual,"  said  ho  to  me,  as  we  ascended 
the  cliflf ;  "  but  you  have  passed  the  ordeal  now, 
and  the  chances  are,  she  will  never  offend  you  in 
tlie  same  way  again.  Great  allowances  must  be 
made  for  those  who  have  suffered  as  she  has. 
Family — fortune — station— even  country — all  lost 
to  her ;  and  even  hope  now  dashed  by  many  a 
disappointment. ' ' 

Though  puzzled  by  the  last  few  words,  I  made 
no  remark  on  them,  and  he  resumed — 

"  She  has  invited  you  to  come  and  see  her  as 
often  as  you  are  at  liberty  ;  and,  for  my  part,  you 
shall  not  be  restricted  in  that  way.  Go  and  come 
as  you  please,  only  do  not  infringe  the  hours  of 
the  fortress ;  and,  if  you  can  concede  a  little  now 
■and  then  to  the  prejudices  of  the  old  lady,  your 
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intercourse  will  be  all  the  more  agreeable  to  both 
parties." 

''  I  believe,  general,  that  I  have  little  of  the 
Jacobin  to  recant,"  said  I,  laughing. 

"  I  should  go  further,  my  dear  friend,  and  say, 
none,"  added  he.  *'  Your  uniform  is  the  only 
tint  of '  blue'  about  you."  And  thus  chatting, 
we  reached  the  fortress,  and  said  good-night. 

I  have  been  particular,  perhaps  tiresomely  so, 
in  retailing  these  broken  phrases  and  snatches  of 
conversation;  but  they  were  the  first  matches 
applied  to  a  train  that  was  long  and  artfully  laid. 

CHAPTER    XXXIX. — "  A    SORROWFUL    PARTING." 

The  general  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and  I 
now  enjoyed  the  most  unrestricted  liberty ;  in  fact, 
the  officers  of  the  garrison  said  truly,  that  they 
were  far  more  like  prisoners  than  I  was.  As 
regularly  as  evening  came,  I  descended  the  path 
to  the  village,  and,  as  the  bell  tolled  out  the 
vespers,  I  was  crossing  the  little  grass  plot  to  the 
cottage.  So  regularly  was  I  looked  for,  that  the 
pursuits  of  each  evening  were  resumed  as  though 
only  accidentally  interrupted.  The  unfinished 
game  of  chess,  the  half-read  volume,  the  newly 
begun  drawing,  were  taken  up  where  we  had  left 
them,  and  life  seemed  to  have  centred  itself  in 
those  delightful  hours  between  sunset  and  mid- 
night. 

I  suppose  there  are  few  young  men  who  have 
not,  at  some  time  or  other  of  their  lives,  enjoyed 
similar  privileges,  and  known  the  fascination  of 
intimacy  in  some  household,  where  the  affections 
became  engaged  as  the  intellect  expanded  ;  and, 
while  winning  another's  heart,  have  elevated  their 
own.  But  to  know  the  full  charm  of  such  inter- 
course, one  must  have  been  as  I  was— a  prisoner 
— an  orphan — almost  friendless  in  the  world — a 
very  '*  waif"  upon  the  shore  of  destiny.  I  cannot 
express  the  intense  pleasure  these  evenings  af- 
forded me.  The  cottage  was  my  home,  and  more 
than  my  home.  It  was  a  shrine  at  which  my 
heart  worshipped — for  I  was  in  love !  Easy  as 
the  confession  is  to  make  now,  tortures  would  not 
have  wrung  it  from  me  then  ! 

In  good  truth,  it  was  long  before  I  knew  it ; 
nor  can  I  guess  how  much  longer  the  ignorance 
might  have  lasted,  when  General  Urleben  suddenly 
dispelled  the  clouds,  by  informing  me  that  he  had 
just  received  from  the  minister-of-war,  at  Vienna, 
a  demand  for  the  name,  rank,  and  regiment  of  his 
prisoner,  previous  to  the  negotiation  for  his  ex- 
change. 

**  You  will  fill  up  these  blanks,  Tiernay,"  said 
he,  "  and  within  a  month,  or  less,  you  will  be 
once  more  free,  and  say  adieu  to  Kuf&tein." 

Had  the  paper  contained  my  dismissal  from  the 
service,  I  shame  to  own,  it  would  have  been  more 
welcome !  The  last  few  months  had  changed  all 
the  character  of  my  life,  suggested  new  hopes  and 
new  ambitions.  The  career  I  used  to  glory  in 
had  grown  distasteful ;  the  comrades  I  once  longed 
to  rejoin  were  now  become  almost  repulslTe  to  my 


imagination.  The  marquise  had  spoken  much  of 
emigrating  to  some  part  of  the  new  world  beyond 
seas,  and  thither  my  fancy  alike  pointed.  Per- 
haps my  dreams  of  a  future  were  not  the  less 
rose-colored,  that  they  received  no  shadow  from 
anything  like  a  *^  fact."  The  old  lady's  geo- 
graphical knowledge  was  neither  accurate  nor 
extensive,  and  she  contrived  to  invest  this  land  of 
promise  with  old  associations  of  what  she  once 
heard  of  Pondicherry — with  certain  features  be- 
longing to  the  United  States.  A  glorious  country 
it  would,  indeed,  have  been,  which,  within  a 
month's  voyage,  realized  all  the  delights  of  the 
tropics,  with  the  healthful  vigor  of  the  temperate 
zone,  and  where,  without  an  efifort  beyond  the 
mere  will,  men  amassed  enormous  fortunes  in  a 
year  or  two.  In  a  calmer  mood,  I  might,  indeed 
must,  have  been  struck  with  the  wild  inconsistency 
of  the  old  lady's  imaginings,  and  looked  with 
somewhat  of  scepticism  on  the  map  for  that  spot 
of  earth  so  richly  endowed ;  but  now  I  believed 
everything,  provided  it  only  administered  to  my 
new  hopes.  Laura,  evidently,  too,  believed  in  the 
"  Canaan"  of  which,  at  last,  we  used  to  discourse 
as  freely  as  though  we  had  been  there.  Little 
discussions  would,  however,  now  and  then  vary 
the  uniformity  of  this  creed,  and  I  remember  onoe 
feeling  almost  hurt  at  Laura's  not  agreeing  with 
me  about  zebras,  which  I  assured  her  were  just  as 
trainable  as  horses,  but  which  the  marquise  flatly 
refused  ever  to  use  in  any  of  her  carriages. 
These  were  mere  passing  clouds ;  the  regular 
atmosphere  of  our  wishes  was  bright  and  transpa- 
rent. In  the  midst  of  these  delicious  day-dreams, 
there  came  one  day  a  number  of  letters  to  the 
marquise  by  the  hands  of  a  courier  on  his  way  to 
Naples.  What  their  contents  I  never  knew,  but 
the  tidings  seemed  most  joyful,  for  the  old  lady 
invited  the  general  and  myself  to  dinner,  when 
the  table  was  decked  out  with  white  lilies  on  all 
sides ;  she  herself,  and  Laura,  also,  wearing  them 
in  bouquets  on  their  dresses. 

The  occasion  had,  I  could  see,  something  of  a 
celebration  about  it.  Mysterious  hints  to  circum- 
stances I  knew  nothing  of  were  constantly  inter- 
changed, the  whole  ending  with  a  solemn  toast  to 
the  memory  of  the  "  Saint  and  Martjrr ;"  but  who 
he  was,  or  when  he  lived,  I  knew  not  one  single 
fact  about. 

That  evening — ^I  cannot  readily  forget  itn— was 
the  first  I  had  ever  an  opportunity  of  being  alone 
with  Laura !  Hitherto  the  marquise  had  always 
been  beside  us ;  now  she  had  all  this  correspond- 
ence to  read  over  with  the  genera],  and  they  both 
retired  into  a  little  boudoir  for  the  purpose,  while 
Laura  and  myself  wandered  out  upon  the  terrace, 
as  awkward  and  constrained  as  though  our  situa- 
tion had  been  the  most  provoking  thing  possible. 
It  was  on  that  same  morning  I  had  received  the 
general's  message  regarding  my  situation,  and  I 
was  burning  with  anxiety  to  tell  it,  and  yet  knew 
not  exactly  how.  Laura,  too,  seemed  fall  of  bM* 
own  thoughts,  and  leaned  pensively  over  the  bal- 
ustrade and  gazed  on  the  stream. 
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"What  are  you  thinking  of  so  seriously T' 
asked  I,  afler  a  long  pause. 

**  Of  long,  long  ago,"  said  she,  sighing,  *'  when 
I  was  a  little  child.  I  remember  a  little  chapel 
like  that  yonder,  only  that  it  was  not  on  a  rock 
over  a  river,  but  stood  in  a  small  garden ;  and, 
though  in  a  great  city,  it  was  as  lonely  and  soli- 
tary as  might  be — ^the  Chapelle  de  St.  Blois." 

«  St.  Blois,  Laura!"  cried  I;  "oh,  tell  me 
about  that!" 

**  Why,  you  surely  never  heard  of  it  before," 
said  she  smiUng.  "  It  was  in  a  remote  quarter 
of  Paris,  nigh  the  outer  Boulevard,  and  known  to 
but  a  very  few.  It  had  once  belonged  to  our 
family  ;  for,  in  olden  times,  there  were  chateaux 
and  country  houses  within  that  space,  which  then 
was  part  of  Paris,  and  one  of  our  ancestors  was 
buried  there.  How  well  I  remember  it  all !  The 
dim  little  aisle,  supported  on  wooden  pillars ;  the 
simple  altar,  with  the  oaken  crucifix,  and  the 
calm,  gentle  features  of  the  poor  Cure." 

"  Can  you  remember  all  this  so  well,  Laura?" 
asked  I,  eagerly,  for  the  theme  was  stirring  my 
very  heart  of  hearts. 

"All — everything — ^the  straggling,  weed-grown 
garden,  through  which  we  passed  to  our  daily  de- 
votions— ^the  congregation  standing  respectfully  to 
let  us  walk  by,  for  my  mother  was  still  the  great 
Marquise  D'Estelles,  although  my  father  had  been 
executed,  and  our  estates  confiscated.  They  who 
had  known  us  in  our  prosperity,  were  as  respect- 
ful and  devoted  as  ever;  and,  poor  old  Richard, 
the  lame  sacristan,  that  used  to  take  my  mother's 
bouquet  from  her,  and  lay  it  on  the  altar ;  how 
everything  stands  out  clear  and  distinct  before  my 
memory  !  Nay,  Maurice,  but  I  can  tell  you  more, 
for,  strangely  enough,  certain  things,  merely  trifles 
in  themselves,  make  impressions  that  even  great 
events  fail  to  do.  There  was  a  little  boy,  a  child 
somewhat  older  than  myself,  that  used  to  serve  the 
mass  with  the  P^re,  and  he  always  came  to  place 
a  footstool  or  a  cushion  for  my  mother.  Poor 
little  fellow !  bashful  and  diffident  he  was,  changing 
color  at  every  minute,  and  trembling  in  every 
limb ;  and,  when  he  had  done  his  duty,  and  made 
his  little  reverence,  with  his  hands  crossed  on  his 
bosom,  he  used  to  fall  back  into  some  gloomy 
corner  of  the  church,  and  stand  watching  us  with 
an  expression  of  intense  wonder  and  pleasure ! 
Yes,  I  think  I  see  his  dark  eyes,  glistening  through 
the  gloom,  ever  fixed  on  me !  I  am  sure,  Mau- 
rice, that  little  fellow  fancied  he  was  in  love  with 
me!" 

"  And  why  not,  Laura?  was  the  thing  so  very 
impossible  ?  was  it  even  so  unlikely?" 

"  Not  that,"  said  she  archly,  "  but  think  of  a 
mere  child  ;  we  were  both  mere  children ;  and 
&ncy  him,  the  poor  little  boy  of  some  humble 
house  perhaps ;  of  course  he  must  have  been  thmi, 
raising  his  eyes  to  the  daughter  of  the  great 
'  marquise  ;'  what  energy  of  character  there  must 
have  been  to  have  suggested  the  feeling;  how 
daring  he  was,  with  all  his  bashfulness !" 

"  You  never  saw  him  afterwards?" 
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"Never!" 

"  Never  thought  of  him,  perhaps  ?" 

"  I  '11  not  say  that,"  said  she  smiling.  "  I 
have  often  wondered  to  myself,  if  that  hardihood  I 
speak  of  had  borne  good  or  evil  fruit.  Had  he 
been  daring  or  enterprising  in  the  right,  or  had 
he,  as  the  sad  times  favored,  been  only  bold  and 
impetuous  for  the  wrong?" 

"And  how  have  you  pictured  him  to  your 
imagination?"  said  I,  as  if  merely  following  out  a 
fanciful  vein  of  thunght. 

"  My  fancy  would  like  to  have  conceived  him  a 
chivalrous  adherent  to  our  ancient  royalty,  starving 
nobly  in  exile  to  aid  the  fortunes  of  some  honored 
house,  or  daring,  as  many  brave  men  have  dared, 
the  heroic  part  of  La  Vendue.  My  reason,  how- 
ever, tells  me,  that  he  was  fax  more  likely  to  have 
taken  the  other  part." 

"  To  which  you  will  concede  no  favor,  Laura ; 
not  even  the  love  of  glory." 

"  Glory,  like  honor,  should  have  its  fountain  in 
a  monarchy,"  cried  she  proudly.  "  The  rude 
voices  of  a  multitude  can  confer  no  meed  of 
praise.  Their  judgments  are  the*  impulses  of  the 
moment.  But  why  do  we  speaJc  of  these  things, 
Maurice?  nor  have  /,  who  can  but  breathe  my 
hopes  for  a  cause,  the  just  pretension  to  contend 
with  you,  who  shed  your  blood  for  its  opposite." 

As  she  spoke,  she  hurried  from  the  balcony, 
and  quitted  the  room.  It  was  the  first  time,  as  I 
have  said,  that  we  had  ever  been  alone  together, 
and  it  was  also  the  first  time  she  had  ever 
expressed  herself  strongly  on  the  subject  of  party. 
What  a  moment  to  have  declared  her  opinions, 
and  when  her  reminiscences  too,  had  recalled  our 
infancy  !  How  often  was  I  tempted  to  interrupt' 
that  confession,  by  declaring  myself,  and  how 
strongly  was  I  repelled  by  the  thought  that  the 
avowal  might  sever  us  forever !  While  I  was 
thus  deliberating,  the  marquise,  with  the  general, 
entered  the  room,  and  Laura  followed  in  a  few 
moments. 

The  supper  that  night  was  a  pleasant  one  to  all 
save  me.     The  rest  were  gay  and  high-spirited. 
Allusions,  understood  by  them,  but  not  by  me, 
were  caught  up  readily,  and  as  quickly  responded 
to.     Toasts  were  uttered,  and  wishes  breathed  in. 
concert,  but  all  was  like  a  dream  to  me.     Indeed^, 
my  heart  grew  heavier  at  every  moment.     My 
coming  departure,  of  which  I  had  not  yet  spoken,, 
lay  drearily  on  my  mind,  while  the  bold  decision 
with  which  Laura  declared  her  faith  showed  that< 
our  destinies  were  separated  by  an  impassable 
barrier. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  my  depression  was  not 
relieved  by  discovering  that  the  general  had 
already  announced  my  approaching  departure,  and 
the  news,  far  from  being  received  with  anything 
like  regret,  was  made  the  theme  of  pleasant 
allusion,  and  even  congratulation.  The  marquise 
repeatedly  assured  me  of  the  delight  the  tidings 
gave  her,  and  Laura  smiled  happily  towards  me,, 
as  if  echoing  the  sentiment. 

Was  this  the  feeling  I  had  counted  on  ?  were' 
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these  the  eTidences  of  an  affection,  for  which  I  had 
given  my  whole  heart?  Oh,  how  bitterly  I 
reviled  the  frivolous  ingratitude  of  woman !  how 
heartily  I  condemned  their  heartless,  unfeeling 
nature !  In  a  few  days,  a  few  hours,  perhaps,  I 
shall  be  as  totally  forgotten  here,  as  though  I  had 
never  been;  and  yet  these  are  the  people  who 
parade  their  devotion  to  a  fallen  monarchy,  and 
their  affection  for  an  exiled  house !  I  tried  to  arm 
myself  with  every  prejudice  against  royalism.  I 
thought  of  Santron  and  his  selfish,  sarcastic  spirit. 
I  thought  of  all  the  stories  I  used  to  hear  of 
cowardly  ingratitude,  and  noble  infamy,  and  tried 
to  persuade  myself  that  the  blandishments  of  the 
well-born  were  but  the  gloss  that  covered  cruel 
and  unfeeling  natures. 

For  very  pride  sake,  I  tried  to  assume  a  man- 
ner cool  and  unconcerned  as  their  own.  I  aflfected 
to  talk  of  my  departure  aa  a  pleasant  event,  and 
oven  hinted  at  the  career  that  Fortune  might  here- 
after open  to  me.  In  this  they  seemed  to  take  a 
deeper  interest  than  I  anticipated,  and  I  could  per- 
ceive that  more  than  once  the  general  exchanged 
looks  with  the  ladies  most  significantly.  I  fear  I 
grew  very  impatient  at  last.  I  grieVe  to  think 
that  I  fiincied  a  hundred  annoyances  that  were 
never  intended  for  me,  and  when  we  arose  to  take 
leave  I  made  my  adieux  with  a  cold  and  stately 
reserve,  intended  to  be  strongly  impressive  and 
cut  them  to  the  quick. 

I  heard  very  little  of  what  the  general  said  as 
we  ascended  the  cliff.  I  was  out  of  temper  with 
him,  and  myself,  and  all  the  world ;  and  it  was 
only  when  he  recalled  my  attention  to  the  fact,  for 
the  third  or  fourth  time,  that  I  learned  how  very 
kindly  he  meant  by  me  in  the  matter  of  my  libera- 
tion ;  for  while  he  had  forwarded  all  my  papers  to 
Vienna,  he  was  quite  willing  to  set  me  at  liberty 
on  the  following  day,  in  the  perfect  assurance 
that  my  exchange  would  be  confirmed. 

'*  Yon  will  thus  have  a  full  fortnight  at  your 
own  disposal,  Tiernay,"  said  he,  "  since  the  ofli- 
cial  answer  cannot  arrive  from  Vienna  before  that 
time,  and  you  need  not  report  yourself  in  Paris  for 
eight  or  ten  days  after." 

Here  was  a  boon  now  thrown  away !  For  my 
part,  I  would  a  thousand  times  rather  have  lingered 
on  at  Kufi&tein  than  to  have  been  free  to  travel 
Europe  from  one  end  to  the  other.  My  outraged 
pride,  however,  put  this  out  of  the  question.  La 
Marquise  and  her  niece  had  both  assumed  a  man- 
ner of  sincere  gratification,  and  I  was  resolved  not 
to  be  behindhand  in  my  show  of  joy  !  I  ought  to 
have  known  it,  said  I  again  and  again.  I  ought 
to  have  known  it.  These  antiquated  notions  of 
birth  and  blood  can  never  coexist  with  any  gen- 
erous sentiment.  These  remnants  of  a  worn-out 
monarchy  can  never  forgive  the  vigorous  energy 
that  has  dethroned  their  decrepitude !  I  did  not 
dare  to  speculate  on  what  a  girl  Laura  might 
have  been  under  other  auspices ;  how  nobly  her 
ambition  would  have  soared ;  what  high-souled 
patriotism  she  could  have  felt ;  how  gloriously 
she  would  have  adorned  the  society  of  a  regener- 


ated nation.  I  thought  of  her  as  she  was,  and 
could  have  hated  myself  for  the  devotion  with 
which  my  heart  regarded  her. 

I  never  closed  my  eyes  the  entire  night.  I  lay 
down  and  walked  about  alternately,  my  mind  in  a 
perfect  fever  of  conflict.  Pride,  a  false  pride,  but 
not  the  less  strong  for  that,  alone  sustained  me. 
The  general  had  announced  to  me  that  I  was  free. 
Be  it  so ;  I  will  no  longer  be  a  burden  on  his 
hospitality.  La  Marquise  hears  the  tidings  with 
pleasure.  Agreed,  then — we  part  without  re- 
gret !  Very  valorous  resolutions  they  were,  but 
como  to,  I  must  own,  with  a  very  sinking  heart 
and  a  very  cmven  spirit. 

Instead  of  my  full  uniform,  that  morning  I  put 
on  half  dress,  showing  that  I  was  ready  for  the 
road ;  a  sign,  I  had  hoped,  would  have  spoken 
unutterable  things  to  La  Marquise  and  Laura. 

Immediately  after  breakfast,  I  set  out  for  the 
cottage.  All  the  way,  as  I  went,  I  was  drilling 
myself  for  the  interview  by  assuming  a  tone  of 
the  coolest  and  easiest  indifference.  They  shall 
have  no  triumph  over  me  in  this  respect,  muttered 
I.  Let  us  see  if  I  cannot  be  as  unconcerned  as 
they  are !  To  such  a  pitch  had  I  carried  my  zeal 
for  flippancy,  that  I  resolved  to  ask  them  whether 
they  had  no  commission  I  could  execute  for  them 
in  Paris  or  elsewhere.  The  idea  struck  me  aa 
excellent,  so  indicative  of  perfect  self-possession 
and  command.  I  am  sure  I  must  have  rehearsed 
our  interview  at  least  a  dozen  times,  supplying  all 
the  stately  grandeur  of  the  old  lady  and  all  the 
quiet  placitude  of  Laura. 

By  the  time  I  reached  the  village  I  was  quite 
strong  in  my  part,  and  as  I  crossed  the  Platz  I 
was  eager  to  begin  it.  This  energetic  spirit, 
however,  began  to  waver  a  little  as  I  entered  the 
lawn  before  the  cottage,  and  a  most  uncomfortable 
throbbing  at  my  side  made  me  stand  for  a  moment 
in  the  porch  before  I  entered.  I  used  always  to 
make  my  appearance  unannounced  ;  but  now  I  felt 
that  it  would  be  more  dignified  and  distant  were  I 
to  summon  a  servant,  and  yet  I  could  find  none. 
The  household  was  on  a  very  simple  scale,  and  in 
all  likelihood  the  labors  of  the  field  or  the  garden 
were  now  employing  them.  I  hesitated  what  to 
do,  and,  after  looking  in  vain  around  the  **  cour  " 
and  the  stable-yard,  I  turned  into  the  garden  to 
seek  for  some  one. 

I  had  not  proceeded  many  paces  along  a  little 
alley,  flanked  by  two  close  hedges  of  yew,  when 
I  heard  voices,  and  at  the  same  instai^t  my  own 
name  uttered. 

'*  You  told  him  to  use  caution,  Laura,  that  we 
know  little  of  this  Tiemay  beyond  his  own  narra- 
tive  " 

"  I  told  him  the  very  reverse,  aunt.  I  said 
that  he  was  the  son  of  a  loyal  Garde  du  Corps, 
left  an  orphan  in  infancy,  and  thrown,  by  force  of 
events,  into  the  service  of  the  Republic ;  but  that 
every  sentiment  he  expressed,  every  ambition  he 
cherished,  and  every  feeling  he  displayed,  was 

that  of  a  gentleman  ;  nay,  further "     But  I 

did  not  wait  for  more,  for,  striking  my  sabre 
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heavily  on  the  ground  to  announce  my  coming,  I 
walked  hurriedly  forward  towards  a  small  arbor 
where  the  ladles  were  seated  at  breakfast. 

I  need  not  stop  to  say  how  completely  all  my 
resolves  were  routed  by  the  few  words  I  had  over- 
heard from  Laura,  nor  how  thoroughly  I  recanted 
all  my  expressions  concerning  her.  So  full  was 
I  of  joy  and  gratitude,  that  I  hastened  to  salute 
her  before  ever  noticing  the  marquise,  or  being 
conscious  of  her  presence. 

The  old  lady,  usually  the  most  exacting  of  all 
beings,  took  my  omission  in  good  part,  and  most 
politely  made  room  for  me  between  herself  and 
Laura  at  the  breakfast-table. 

''  You  have  come  most  opportunely,  Monsieur 
de  Tiernay,"  said  she,  ^*  for  not  only  were  we 
just  speaking  of  you,  but  discussing  whether  or 
not  we  might  ask  of  you  a  favor." 

'*  Does  the  question  admit  of  a  discussion, 
madameV  said  I,  bowing. 

"  Perhaps  not,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  per- 
haps not ;  but "  she  hesitated,  seemed  con- 
fused, and  looked  at  Laura,  who  went  on — 

'*  My  aunt  would  say,  sir,  that  we  may  be 
possibly  asking  too  much — that  we  may  presume 
too  far." 

".  Not  on  my  will  to  serve  you,"  broke  I  in, 
for  her  looks  said  much  more  than  her  words. 

"  The  matter  is  this,  sir,"  said  the  aunt,  ''  we 
have  a  very  valued  relative " 

**  Friend,"  interposed  Laura,  "  friend,  aunt." 

"  We  will  say  friend,  then,"  resumed  she ;  "a 
friend  in  whose  welfare  we  are  deeply  interested, 
and  whose  regard  for  us  is  not  less  powerful,  has 
been  for  some  years  back  separated  from  us  by  the 
force  of  those  unhappy  circumstances  which  have 
made  so  many  of  us  exiles !  No  means  have  ex- 
isted of  communicating  with  each  other,  nor  of 
interchanging  those  hopes  or  fears  for  our  country's 
welfare  which  are  so  near  to  every  French  heart ! 
He  in  Germany,  we  in  the  wild  Tyrol,  one  half 
the  world  apart !  and  dare  not  trust  to  a  corre- 
spondence, the  utterance  of  those  sympathies  which 
have  brought  so  many  to  the  scaffold !" 

*'  We  would  ask  of  you  to  see  him,  Monsieur 
de  Tiernay,  to  know  him,"  burst  out  Laura ;  "  to 
tell  him  all  that  you  can  of  France — ^above  all,  of 
the  sentiments  of  the  army  ;  he  is  a  soldier  him- 
self, and  will  hear  you  with  pleasure." 

*'  You  may  speak  freely  and  frankly,"  continued 
the  marquise ;  ''the  count  is  man  of  the  world 
enough  to  hear  the  truth  even  when  it  gives  pain. 
Your  own  career  will  interest  him  deeply  ;  hero- 
ism has  always  had  a  charm  for  all  his  house. 
This  letter  will  introduce  you ;  and,  as  the  gen- 
eral informs  us,  you  have  some  days  at  your  own 
disposal,  pray  give  them  to  our  service  in  this 
cause." 

'*  Willingly,  madame,"  replied  I,  '*  only  let  me 
understand  a  little  better — " 

*'  There  is  no  need  to  know  more,"  interrupted 
Laura;  ''the  Count  de  Marsanne  will  himself 
suggest  everything  of  which  you  will  talk.  He 
will  speak  of  us,  perhaps-— of  the  Tyrol— of 


Kufistein  :  then  he  will  lead  the  conversation  to 
France — in  fact,  once  acquainted  you  will  follow 
the  dictates  of  your  own  fancy." 

*'  Just  so,  Monsieur  de  Tiernay,  it  will  be  a 
visit  with  as  little  of  ceremony  as  possible " 

"  Aunt !"  interrupted  Laura,  as  if  recalling  the 
marquise  to  caution,  and  the  old  lady  at  once 
acknowledged  the  hint  by  a  significant  look. 

I  see  it  all,  thought  I,  De  Marsanne  is  Laura's 
accepted  lover,  and  I  am  the  person  to  be  em* 
ployed  as  a  go-between.  This  was  intolerable, 
and  when  the  thought  first  struck  me,  I  was  out 
of  myself  with  passion. 

"  Are  we  asking  too  great  a  favor.  Mens,  dd 
Tiernay?"  said  the  marquise,  whose  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  me  during  this  conflict. 

"  Of  course  not,  madame,"  said  I,  in  an  accent 
of  almost  sarcastic  tone.  "  If  I  am  not  wrong  in 
my  impressions  the  cause  might  claim  a  deeper 
devotion ;  but  this  is  a  theme  I  would  not  wish  to 
enter  upon." 

"  We  are  aware  of  that,"  said  Laura,  quickly, 
"  we  are  quite  prepared  for  your  reserve,  which 
is  perfectly  proper  and  becoming." 

"  Your  position  being  one  of  unusual  delicacy," 
chimed  in  the  marquise. 

I  bowed  haughtily  and  coldly,  while  the  mar- 
quise uttored  a  thousand  expressions  of  gratitude 
and  regard  to  me. 

"  We  had  hoped  to  have  seen  you  here  a  few 
days  longer,  monsieur,"  said  she,  "  but  perhaps, 
under  the  circumstances,  it  is  better  as  it  is." 

"  Under  the  circumstances,  madame,"  repeated 
I,  "  I  am  bound  to  agree  with  you ;"  and  I  turned 
to  say  farewell. 

"  Rather  au  revoir,  Monsieur  de  Tiernay,"  said 
the  marquise,  "  friendship,  such  as  ours,  should 
at  least  be  hopeful ;  say  then  'ou  revoir.*  " 

"  Perhaps  Monsieur  de  Tiernay's  hopes  run  not 
in  the  same  channel  as  our  own,  aunt,"  said 
Laura,  "  and  perhaps  the  days  of  happiness  that 
we  look  forward  to  would  bring  far  different  feel- 
ings to  his  heart." 

This  was  too  pointed — this  was  insupportably 
oflTensive !  and  I  was  only  able  to  mutter,  "  You 
are  right,  mademoiselle;"  and  then,  addressing 
myself  to  the  marquise,  I  made  some  blundering 
apologies  about  haste  and  so  forth ;  while  I  prom- 
ised to  fulfil  her  commission  faithfully  and 
promptly. 

"  Shall  we  not  hear  from  you?"  said  the  old 
lady,  as  she  gave  me  her  hand.  I  was  about  to 
say,  "  under  the  circumstances,"  better  not,  but  I 
hesitated,  and  Laura,  seeing  my  confusion,  said, 
"  It  might  be  unfair,  aunt,  to  expect  it ;  remember 
how  he  is  placed." 

"  Mademoiselle  is  a  miracle  of  forethought  and 
candor  too,"  said  I.  "  Adieu  !  adieu  forever  !" 
The  last  word  I  uttered  in  a  low  whisper. 

"  Adieu,  Maurice,"  said  she,  equally  low,  and 
then  turned  away  towards  the  window. 

From  that  moment  until  the  instant  when,  out 
of  breath  and  exhausted,  I  halted  for  a  few 
seconds  on  the  crag  below  the  fortress,  I  knew 
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Aothing ;  my  bnin  was  in  a  whirl  of  mad,  con- 
flicting thought.  Every  passion  was  working 
within  me,  and  rage,  jealousy,  love  and  revenge 
were  alternately  swaying  and  controlling  me. 
Then,  however,  as  I  looked  down  for  the  last 
time  on  the  village  and  the  cottage  beside  the 


river,  my  heart  softened,  and  I  bnrst  into  a 
torrent  of  tears.  There,  said  I,  as  I  arose  to 
resume  my  way,  there !  is  one  iUnsion  dissipated ; 
let  me  take  care  that  life  never  shall  renew  the 
affliction !  Henceforth  I  will  be  a  soldier,  and 
only  a  soldier. 


thebe's  a  star  in  the  west. 

Tbibs  's  a  star  in  the  West  that  shall  never  go  down 

TBI  the  records  of  valor  decay  ; 
We  must  worship  its  light,  though  it  is  not  our  own. 

For  liberty  btuat  in  its  ray. 
Shall  the  name  of  a  Washington  ever  be  heard 

By  a  freeman,  and  thrill  not  his  breast  ? 
Is  there  one  out  of  bondage  that  hails  not  the  word 

As  the  Bethlehem  Star  of  the  West  ? 

*<  War,  war  to  the  kmfe !  be  enthralled,  or  ye  die," 

Was  the  echo  that  woke  in  his  land  ; 
Bat  it  was  not  kU  voice  that  promoted  the  ory. 

Nor  kU  madness  that  kindled  the  brand. 
He  raised  not  his  arm,  he  defied  not  his  Ibes, 

While  a  leaf  of  the  olive  remained  ; 
TQl  goaded  with  insult,  his  spirit  arose 

Like  a  long-baited  lion  unchained. 

He  struck  with  firm  oourage  the  blow  of  the  brave. 

But  sighed  o'er  the  carnage  that  spread  : 
He  indignantly  trampled  the  yoke  of  the  slave. 

But  wept  for  the  thousands  that  bled. 
Though  he  threw  back  the  fetters  and  headed  the 
strife 

Till  Man's  cnarter  was  fiurly  restored : 
Yet  he  prayed  for  the  moment  when  Freedom  and 
Life 

Would  no  longer  be  pressed  by  the  sword. 

Oh,  his  laurels  were  pure  ;  and  his  patriot  name 

111  ike  page  of  the  ftiture  shall  dwell. 
And  be  seen  in  all  annals,  the  foremost  in  fiune. 

By  the  side  of  a  Hofer  and  Tell ! 
Bevile  not  my  sons,  fer  the  wise  and  the  good 

Among  Britons  nave  nobly  confessed 
That  his  was  the  glory  and  ours  was  the  blood 

Of  the  deeply-stained  field  of  the  West 
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RoMAK  Cathouc  Pbisbtb  nr  CnnrA. — It  amwars, 
by  the  last  accounts  from  China,  that  certain  Jesuits 
are  troubling  the  repose  of  the  Celestial  Empire,  as 
ther  are  at  the  present  moment  disturbing  that  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  governor-general  of  "the  two 
provinces,"  that  is,  of  Qmton  and  its  sister  province, 
m  a  memorial  addressed  to  the  emperor,  and  dated  as 
late  as  the  10th  of  February  last,  denounces  their 
conduct  in  the  following  queer  and  characteristic 
terms :  *'  All  sects  of  fklse  religion  bum  incense,  fest, 
and  live  upon  a  vegetable  diet,  in  order  to  gather 
money.  Amongst  such  the  Roman  Catholics  are  noto- 
rious, worshipping  the  cross,  and  caring  alike  ndther 
Ibr  heaven  nor  fi>r  ancestors.  Under  the  cloak  of  reli- 
gion th^  transgress  the  law.  To  put  the  people  in 
good  paths,  it  is  necessary  to  demolish  bad  religions, 
and  put  forward  good  ones.  The  Classics  should  be 
taught  to  eveiy  one,  even  to  the  peasants,  and  then 
no  error  would  find  entrance."  It  would  appear  from 
this  that  the  statesmen  of  China  have  a  very  bad 
opinion  of  the  worship  of  sticks  and  stones,  and  oon- 
mer  Ikstings  and  a  spare  diet  as  the  mere  means  of 
extorting  money.  By  the  Classics,  the  learned  gov- 
ernor means  the  Scriptures  accoiding  to  Conftioius, 
and  when  he  suggests  them  as  an  antidote  against 
ftlse  religions,  he  simply  says,  as  translated  into  Prot. 


estant  language :  **  Let  the  Bible  be  taught  to  eveiy 
one,  even  to  the  peasants."  We  gather  from  all  this 
that  the  great  men  with  smug  feoies,  shaved  crowns, 
and  enormous  queues,  consider  all  religions  that  touch 
the  feelings  and  stimulate  the  intellect,  as  dangerous 
to  the  state  ;  and  that  of  the  essentials  of  Christianity, 
Catholic  or  Protestant,  they  have  no  more  idea  than 
th^  have  of  the  philosophy  of  Bacon  or  Newton. 


ErFBCTs  or  Soutuds  oh  Youth  Ain>  Aoc — ^To  be 
left  alone  in  the  wide  world,  with  scarcely  a  friend>« 
this  makes  the  sadness  which,  striking  its  pang  into 
the  minds  of  the  young  and  the  affectionate,  teaches 
them  too  soon  to  watch  and  interpret  the  spirit-signs 
of  thdr  own  hearts.  The  solitude  of  the  aged—when, 
one  by  one,  their  friends  fidl  off,  as  fall  the  sere  leaves 
from  the  trees  in  autumn — what  is  it  to  the  over* 
powering  sense  of  desolation  which  fiUs  almost  to 
breaking  the  sensitive  heart  of  youth,  when  the  near- 
est and  dearest  ties  are  severed  ?  Rendered  callous 
by  time  and  sufiJering,  the  old  feel  less,  although  they 
complain  more ;  the  young,  "  bearing  a  grief  too 
deep  fer  tears,"  shrine  in  their  bosoms  sad  memories 
and  melancholy  anticipations  which  often  give  dark 
hues  to  thor  fbelings  in  after  life. — Eliza  Cook, 


Helchior  Boibssblek. — ^The  death  of  this  distm- 
guished  man,  brother  to  Sulpiie  Boisseree,  is  much 
regretted  throughout  Germany.  It  was  so  flur  back 
as  the  year  1804,  that  three  young  men,  eitiiens  of 
Cologne,  oonceiTed  the  idea  of  collecting  and  resus- 
citating the  mediiBval  art-relics  of  the  Rhine-lands. 
But  what  was,  probably,  but  contemplated  as  a  pro- 
vincial undertaking,  soon  attracted  the  eyes  of  Europe, 
and  became  a  great  fiict  of  modem  art-history.  When, 
about  1808,  Sulpise  Boisseree  determined  to  devote 
himself  entirely  to  the  work  on  the  Cologne  Cathedral, 
Melchior  and  his  brother  Bertram  continued  the  re- 
search and  collection  of  ancient  paintings.  But 
ahready,  in  1810,  the  old  pictures  had  out^wn  the 
scanty  spaces  appropriable  to  them  at  Cologne.  They 
were  transferred  first  to  Heidelberg,  and  in  1819  the 
three  brothers  migrated  with  them  to  Stuttgardt, 
where  the  king  afforded  room  to  this  unique  gathering 
of  medisBval  srt  It  was  Melchior  who  chiefly  attended 
to  the  restoration  of  the  pictures,  and  enriched  the 
collection  during  his  travels  in  the  Netherlands,  in 
1812  and  1818.  Having  found  some  of  the  pictures 
of  Hending  and  Memling,  it  was  he  who  first  attracted 
notice  to  these  excellent,  hitherto  hardly  known, 
artists.  In  1827  the  collection  was  sold  to  Ludwig 
of  Bavaria,  and  as  the  Pinakotheka  (where  they  were 
to  be  placed)  was  not  ready,  the  pictures  were  con- 
veyed to  Sohleissheim.  In  this  retirement,  M^hior 
Boisser^  devoted  his  whole  attention  to  the  art  of 
glass  punting,  which  at  that  time  was  nigh  oonad- 
ered  as  lost    If  now  such  great  things  are  aooom- 

Slished  at  Munich  in  this  department  of  Art,  it  was 
[elchior  (oonjointiy  with  his  brother  Bertram)  who 
paved  the  way  by  this  collection  of  old  specimens, 
seen  with  astonishment  by  travellen  finom  the  whole 
of  Europe.  When  Bertram  had  died,  (about  1880,) 
Melchior  joined  his  brother  Sulpise  at  Bonn,  where 
Melchior,  in  the  prosecution  of  his  fevered  art-studies, 
ooncluded  his  life  in  serene  and  quiet  oontentme&t— 
Builder. 
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A  HIGH   CHURCH   REVIEW  ON  DR.    CHALMERS. 

[Glad  of  every  opportunity  of  being  in  company  with 
Dr.  Chalmers,  we  copy  the  leading  paper  of  the  Chris- 
tian Remembrancer,  a  Quarterly  Review.  Our  Presby- 
terian readers  will  not  like  some  parts  of  this  article, 
hut  will  be  willing  that,  like  Gen.  Jackson's  first  cab- 
inet, it  shall  "  come  in  as  a  unit."] 

Memoirs  of  the  lAfe  and  Writings  of  Thomas  Chal- 
mers, D.D.  LL.D.  Byhis  Son-in-law,  the  Rev. 
William  Hanna,  LL.D.  Vols.  I.  U.  Edin- 
burgh :  Sutherland  and  Knox ;  London :  Hamil- 
ton, Adams  and  Co.    1849,  50. 

There  are  certain  names,  both  in  past  literature 
and  present  life,  which  live  in  a  kind  of  atmosphere 
of  indefinite  reputation.  They  are  frequent  in  our 
ears,  they  recur  to  our  minds  with  the  familiarity 
of  old  acquaintance,  and  establish  a  sort  of  recog- 
nized position  in  our  memory;  and  yet,  if  we  were 
suddenly  required  to  explain  the  ground  of  their 
possession,  to  analyze  the  associations  connected 
with  them,  and  assign  the  deeds  or  words  by  which 
their  reputation  has  been  achieved,  we  should, 
probably,  be  entirely  at  a  loss.  They  have  gained 
general  notoriety,  they  have  somehow  earned  the 
title  voUtare  per  ora  virum,  and  pass  through  our 
mouths  on  the  strength  of  it ;  but  this  is  all  we  can 
say.  The  special  actions  of  those  who  bore  them, 
the  particular  incidents  of  their  lives,  the  circum- 
stantial narrative  of  their  career,  can  be  recalled, 
if  at  all,  only  by  a  distinct  mental  effort.  We  have 
admitted,  rather  than  recognized,  their  popularity. 
But  popularity  is  never  thus  acquired,  though  its 
acquisition,  once  made,  may  be  thus  maintained. 
There  must  have  been,  in  all  these  cases,  some 
inner  circle  of  worshippers,  who  gave  their  plaudits 
with  a  far  more  earnest  and  homefelt  enthusiasm. 
The  charm  of  sympathy  in  special  pursuits,  the 
connexions  of  time,  or  place,  or  interest,  the  mighty 
influences  of  personal  contact,  have  inspired  them 
with  that  earnest  admiration  which  enabled  them 
to  seat  the  object  of  it  in  a  niche— constructed  of 
more  or  less  permanent  materials — in  the  temple 
of  fame.  They  admire  so  earnestly,  that  the  good- 
natured  world  is  willing  to  take  their  estimate  on 
trust,  and  acknowledge  their  hero,  not  by  its  own 
testing,  but  on  their  recommendation.  It  is  con- 
ceived, and  for  the  most  part  rightly,  that  the  correla- 
tive of  genuine  admiration  is  real  worth.  And  thus 
a  name  gathers  with  the  many  a  halo  of  indistinct 
reputation,  because  it  is  a  substance  of  real  and 
ascertained  value  with  the  few. 

To  most  of  our  readers,  Chalmers,  is,  probably, 
just  one  of  these  names.  None  are  ignorant  of  it ; 
few,  probably,  have  any  very  definite  idea  of  the 
reasons  of  its  claim  to  be  known  and  remembered. 
He  was  a  leader  in  the  Free-Kirk  movement — he 
was  a  great  pulpit-orator — he  wrote  a  Bridgewater 
Treatise,  and  a  great  many  other  volumes — these, 
probably,  are  the  ideas  which  the  mention  of  his 
name  will  successively,  and,  perhaps,  very  gradually, 
excite.  Few,  we  suspect,  have  attempted  to  read 
much  of  the  aforesaid  volumes  ;  fewer  still  of  those 
few  have  persisted  in  the  attempt ;  yet  all  acknowl- 
edge the  name  to  be  one  of  general  interest,  and  many 
would,  probably,  be  glad  to  attach  more  definite 
ideas  to  it ;  and  we  think  we  can  promise  our  readers 
somewhat  both  of  entertainment  and  instruction,  if 
they  will  skim  with  us  over  the  pages  of  the  two 
volumes — all  that  has  yet  been  published — of  his 
Ufe. 

The  writer  is  his  son-in-law.  Dr.  Hanna ;  and 
he  has  fulfilled  his  task  well  and  carefully.    His 


style,  not  unlike  that  of  the  subject  of  his  inemoirs, 
though  inclined,  occasionally,  to  march  on  stilts,  is 
clear  and  copious;  his  observance  of  dates,  that 
great  merit  in  a  memoir- writer,  is  accurate  and  pre- 
cise ;  nor,  if  we  make  due  allowance  for  the  un- 
bounded love  and  admiration  inspired  by  Chalmers 
within  his  own  circle,  and  for  the  natural  tendency 
of  our  northern  neighbors  to  mutual  panegyric, 
shall  we  pronounce  it  ungracefully  eulogistic. 
While  we  cannot  altogether  suppress  a  smile  at  the 
comparison  thus  forced  on  us  between  the  biograr 
pher  of  the  Scotch  preacher  and  the  great  historian 
of  Agricola,  we  are  quite  willing  to  allow  him  the 
full  benefit  of  the  sentence  of  Tacitus  which  adorns 
his  title-page :  *^  Hie  interim  liber,  honori  Agrioolae, 
soceri  mei,  destinatus,  professione  pietatis,  aut 
laudatus  erit,  aut  excusatus.'' 

Without  further  preface,  we  will  introduce  our 
readers  to  the  subject  of  our  article. 

Thomas  Chalmers,  the  son  of  ''a dyer,  ship- 
owner, and  general  merchant,"  in  the  small  town 
of  Anstruther,  on  the  coast  of  Fife,  was  born  on 
the  17th  March,  1780.  One  of  a  numerous  family 
— ^there  were  fourteen  brothers  and  sisters — he 
shared  the  ordinary  education  of  the  middle  classes 
of  Scotland.  Afler  an  initiation  at  the  parish 
school  under  a  master  who  might  have  served  Dick- 
ens for  a  model,  while  depicting  the  education  of 
David  Copperfield,  he  was  transferred,  before  he 
was  twelve  years  old,  to  the  College  of  S.  Andrews. 
Here  his  biographer  discovers  the  first  intimation 
of  his  future  greatness,  and  the  occasion  illustrates 
so  singularly  a  feature  of  Scotch  religionism,  that 
we  are  tempted  to  transcribe  the  passage  in  which 
it  is  related. 

It  was  then  the  practice  at  S.  Andrews,  that  bH  the 
members  of  the  umversity  assembled  daily  in  the  pub- 
lic hall  for  morning  and  evening  prayers,  which  were 
conducted  by  the  theological  students.  The  hall  was 
open  to  the  public,  but  in  general  the  invitation  was 
not  largely  accepted.  In  his  first  theological  session* 
it  came,  by  rotation,  to  be  Dr.  Chalmers'  turn  to  pray. 
His  prayer,  an  amplification  of  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
clause  by  clause  consecutively,  was  so  originally  and 
yet  BO  eloquently  worded,  that  universal  wonder  and 
very  general  admiration  were  excited  by  it.  "  I  re- 
mem&r  still,"  writes  one  who  was  himself  on  auditor, 
"  after  the  lapse  of  fifty-two  years,  the  powerful  im- 
pression made  by  his  prayers  in  the  Prayer-Hall,  to 
which  the  people  of  S.  Andrews  flocked  when  they 
knew  that  Chalmers  was  to  pray.  The  wonderftil 
flow  of  eloquent,  vivid,  ardent  description  of  the  at- 
tributes and  works  of  Ood,  and  still  more,  perhaps, 
the  astonishing,  harrowing  delineation  of  the  miseries, 
the  horrid  cruelties,  immoralities,  and  abominatbns 
inseparable  Arom  war,  which  always  came  in  more  or 
less  in  connexion  with  the  bloody  warfare  in  which 
we  were  engaged  with  France,  called  forth  the  wonder- 
ment of  the  hearers.  He  was  then  only  sixteen  years 
of  age,  and  he  showed  a  taste  and  capacity  for  com- 
position of  the  most  glowing  and  eloquent  kind.  Even 
then,  his  style  was  very  much  the  same  as  at  the 
period  when  he  attracted  so  much  notice  and  made 
such  powerftil  impression  in  the  pupit  and  by  the 
press." 

What  a  keen,  though  unconscious,  satire  on  the 
practice  of  extemporaneous  prayer !  It  is  evidence 
that  all  the  parties  concerned  mistake  it  for  a 
sermon.  It  does  not  occur  to  them  to  regard  it  as 
a  solemn  act  of  communion  with  God ;  it  wears 
the  aspect  simply  of  an  oratorical  exhibition,**  con- 
ductea  by  the  theological  students."  Every  turn 
of  expression  tells  this  tale,  every  phrase  betrays 
the  secret.  "  The  universal  wonder  and  very  gen- 
eral admiration"  of  the  people,  who,  according  to 
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the  account  of  the  "  auditor,"  came  in  flocks  to 
enjoy  "  the  powerful  impression"  produced  bv 
the  "  flow  of  eloquent,  vivid,  ardent  description," 
or  to  luxuriate  in  the  pleasing  horror  of  the  '*  as- 
tonishingly harrowing  delineation"  of  the  miseries 
of  war,  nuiy  have  been  very  just,  but  can  scarcely 
be  regarded  as  very  expressive  of  a  spirit  of  prayer. 
And  when  we  recollect  that  the  chief  performer  in 
this  exhibition  was  a  lad  of  sixteen,  it  is  difficult 
.to  read  the  passage  without  beih^  a  good  deal 
startled  at  the  character  of  a  religious  system  in 
which  a  college  can  authorize,  and  a  minister  re- 
late, such  a  scene,  without  the  least  consciousness 
of  its  pro&nity. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  temptation  afforded  by 
this  early  success  in  prayer,  the  bent  of  Chalmers' 
mind  was  anything  but  theological.  K  he  were 
Aware  of  his  oratorical  powers,  he  felt,  probably, 
that  other  subjects  might  afford  them  a  wider  and 
a  freer  scope.  There  was,  indeed,  a  theological 
debating  society  at  S.  Andrews,  which  was,  no 
doubt,  a  necessary  supplement  to  the  more  public 
exercise  in  the  Frayer  Hall ;  and  in  its  list  of 
members  occurs  the  name,  not  only  of  Chalmers, 
but  of  another,  which  has  earned  recent  and  unex- 
pected laurels  in  the  fields  of  theology — John 
Campbell.  Who  knows  whether  the  celebrated 
quotation,  by  which  it  was  triumphantly  established 
that  the  phrase  **  preventing  grace"  was  not  un- 
known to  Milton,  may  not  have  been  first  stored  up 
in  the  mind  of  the  future  privy  councillor  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  a  theological  debate  in  S. 
Andrews?  It  must,  at  any  rate,  be  a  satisfaction 
to  all  English  churchmen  to  know  that  Lord  Camp- 
bell has  had  a  theological  education,  even  though 
that  education  were  completed  before  the  age  of 
eighteen,  and  its  only  fruit  the  production  of  an  ex- 
temporaneous prayer  in  the  Hall  of  S.  Andrews. 

Chalmers  left  college  when  he  was  little  more 
than  seventeen,  and  occupied  for  a  year  what  seems 
to  have  proved  a  very  uncongenial  situation,  as 
tutor  to  ten  young  children  in  a  private  family. 
The  pupils  were  troublesome  and  the  elder  part  of 
the  society  not  very  friendly.  The  case  is  not  an 
uncommon  one ;  but  Chalmers*  natural  spirit  and 
college  reputation  made  it  probably  more  than  usu- 
ally uncomfortable  to  him.  He  was,  too,  in  that 
doubtful  age  between  boy  and  man,  at  which  in- 
juries are  most  readily  imagined,  and  moat  keenly 
resented. 
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The  people  of  the  house,"  he  writes  to  a  friend, 
*'  don*t  seem  to  know  the  place  in  which  a  tutor  should 
Stand  ;  hence  a  cold,  distant,  contemptuous  reserve, 
which  I  was  never  accustomed  to,  and  which  exposes 
me  to  the  most  disagreeable  feelings.  The  vexation 
of  mind  that  arises  from  this  circumstance  is  much 
heightened  by  the  difficulties  of  my  employment  The 
oldest  boy,  about  fifteen,"  (we  should  recollect  that  the 
tutor  was  but  two  years  older,)  "  who  has  been  two 
Tears  at  college,  seems  to  have  no  idea  of  any  respect 
being  due  to  my  office  ;  his  behavior  not  only  made 
his  own  management  a  matter  of  difficulty,  but  had 
also  a  tendency  to  weaken  my  authority  over  my  other 

Eupils.  My  predecessor,  as  I  have  reason  to  believe, 
1  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  female  part  of 
the  family,  allowed  his  pupils  several  improper  in- 
dulgences ;  hence  they  had  contracted  habits  quite 
incompatible  with  the  order  and  discipline  which 
ought  to  be  observed,  and  I  was  obliged  to  have  re- 
course to  strong  measures  in  order  to  root  them  out. 
These  gave  offence,  I  thought,  to  the  ladies  of  the 
house,  and  I  ascribed  to  this  in  great  part  their  high 
looks  and  sour,  forbidding  deportment." — P.  25. 


From  these  grievances  he  speedily  made  hia 
escape,  and  soon  after  took  the  step  which  deter- 
mined his  foture  career,  by  obtaining,  from  the 
•Presbytery  of  S.  Andrews,  his  "  license  as  a 
preacher  of  the  Gospel."  This  is  a  step  prepara* 
tory  to  ordination,  by  which  the  candidate  is  ad- 
mitted to  a  sort  of  probation.  The  age  at  which  it 
is  usually  taken  is  twenty-one ;  Chalmers  however 
was  allowed  to  enter  upon  it  before  he  was  nine* 
teen,  on  the  recommendation  of  a  friend,  who  de- 
scribed him  to  the  Presbytery  as  **  a  lad  o' 
pregnant  pairts."  It  does  not  appear  why  he  was 
so  anxious  to  anticipate  the  usual  time ;  for  relig- 
ious objects  had  as  yet  taken  no  strong  hold  upon 
his  mind,  nor  was  he  in  any  hurry  to  exercise  the 
privilege  of  preaching  thus  conferred  upon  him. 
he  first  made  a  tour  in  England,  then  settled  down 
for  some  time  in  Edinburgh,  attending  the  lecturea 
of  Professors  Playiair,  Robison,  and  Dugald  Stew- 
art. The  interests  of  general  science  were  those 
which  principally  occupied  him ;  his  warmest  en- 
thusiasm was  dedicated  to  chemistry  and  mathe> 
matics ;  the  preparations  for  the  labors  of  his 
profession  seem  at  that  time  to  have  employed 
very  little  either  of  hi^  time  or  his  attention. 
Indeed,  it  is  quite  remarkable  how  completely  he 
assigned  to  the  performance  of  clerical  duties  a 
very  secondary  position.  The  arrangements  of  the 
first  engagement  of  that  kind  which  he  undertook 
are  thus  described  by  his  biographer  :— 

Mr.  Chalmers  resolved  to  accept,  in  the  mean  time* 
the  situation  which  Mr.  Shaw's  kindness  had  opened 
to  hiuL  That  kindness  was  increased  by  the  offer 
made  and  accepted,  that  instead  of  the  manse  at 
Cavers  being  occupied  solitarily  by  Mr.  Chalmers,  he 
should  live  with  Mr.  Shaw  in  his  manse  at  Boberton, 
which  was  only  abovt  seven  miles  distant  from 
Cavers  church,  to  which  he  could  ride  over  arid  re^ 
turn  each  Sabbath  day. — ^P.  68. 

His  notions  of  ministerial  duty  were  then  clearly 
confined  to  a  weekly  preaching.  They  changed 
greatly  in  his  subsequent  life.  But  even  several 
years  later  than  this,  and  after  he  had  been  some 
time  in  the  sole  charge  of  a  parish,  we  find  him  a»- 
serting,  and  even  publishing,  the  same  low  estimate 
of  the  responsibilities  of  his  office. 

**  The  author  of  this  pamphlet,"  he  writes,  "  can 
assert,  from  what  to  him  is  the  highest  of  all  author- 
ity, the  authority  of  his  own  experience,  that  after 
the  satisfiiotory  discharge  of  his  parish  duties,  a 
minister*may  enjoy  five  days  in  the  week  of  uninter- 
rupted  leisure  for  the  prosecution  of  any  science  in 
wluoh  his  taste  may  dispose  him  to  engage." — ^P.  98. 

An  astounding  sentiment,  which  Dr.  Chalmers 
did  his  best  in  later  years,  when  his  conceptions 
were  far  different,  to  suppress.  While  such,  how* 
ever,  were  his  views,  it  is  not  surprising  that  we 
find  him  engaged  at  one  and  the  same  time  in  a 
canvass  for  the  vacant  parish  of  Kilmany,  and  for 
a  mathematical  assistantship  in  the  college  of  S. 
Andrews.  The  latter  object  was  the  first  ob- 
tained ;  and  he  threw  himself  into  his  new  pursuit 
with  all  the  impetuous  energy  which  forms  the 
most  striking  feature  of  his  character.  He  had 
already  acquired  that  sounding  style  and  copious 
vocabulary  which  marks  his  later  efforts;  and 
tliroughout  his  life  he  lavished  on  all  subjects 
alike  the  same  prodigality  of  fluent  declamation. 
It  was  charactenstic  of  his  rhetoric,  that  not  even 
the  proverbial  dryness  of  mathematical  studies 
could  subdue  or  even  temper  its  abundance.    It 
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was  thoa  that  he  addressed  the  yooDff  gentlemen 
of  S.  Andrews  on  their  initiation  to  the  mysteries 
of  Euclid:— 

These  Elements  of  Eaolid,  gentlemen,  have  raised 
Ibr  their  author  a  deathless  monument  of  fame.  For 
two  thousand  years  thej  have  maintained  their  su- 
periority in  the  schools,  and  been  reoeived  as  the  most 
appropriate  introduction  to  geometry.  It  is  one  of 
the  few  books  which  elevate  our  respect  for  the  genius 
of  antiquity.  It  has  snrvived  the  wreck  of  ages.  It 
had  its  days  of  adversity  and  disgrace  in  the  dark 
period  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  when  everything 
valuable  in  the  literature  of  antiquity  was  buried  in 
the  dust  and  solitude  of  cloisters,  and  the  still  voice 
of  truth  was  drowned  in  the*jai'gon  of  a  loud  and  dis- 
putatious theology.  But  it  has  been  destmed  to  re- 
appear in  all  its  ancient  splendor.  We  ascribe  not 
indeed  so  high  a  character  to  it  because  of  its  antiqui- 
ty ;  but  why  be  carried  away  by  the  rashness  of  in- 
novation ?  why  pour  an  indiscriminate  contempt  on 
^stems  and  opinions  because  they  are  old  ?  Truth 
is  confined  to  no  age  and  to  no  country.  Its  voice  has 
been  heard  in  the  temple  of  Egypt,  as  well  as  in  the 
European  University.  It  has  darted  its  light  athwart 
the  gloom  of  antiquity,  as  well  as  given  a  new  splen- 
dor to  the  illumination  of  modem  times.  We  nave 
witnessed  the  feuds  of  political  innovation — the  cruelty 
and  murder  which  have  marked  the  progress  of  its 
destructive  career.  Let  us  also  tremble  at  the  heed- 
less spirit  of  reform  which  the  confidence  of  a  mis- 
elided  enthusiasm  may  attempt  in  the  principles  and 
vestigations  of  philosophy.  What  would  have  been 
the  present  degradation  of  science,  had  the  spirit  of 
each  generation  been  that  of  contempt  for  the  labors 
and  investigations  of  its  ancestry?  Science  would 
exist  in  a  state  of  perpetual  infancy.  Its  abortive 
tendencies  to  improvement  would  expire  with  the 
short-lived  labors  of  individuals,  and  the  extinction 
of  every  new  race  would  again  involve  the  world  in 
the  gloom  of  ignorance.  Let  us  tremble  to  think  that 
it  would  require  the  production  of  a  new  miracle  to 
restore  the  forgotten  discoveries  of  Newton. — ^Pp.  60, 
61. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  that  such  a  method  of 
teaching  mathematics  must  have  produced  no  small 
excitement  at  S.  Andrews.  But  the  usual  fate  of 
hasty  and  untempered  energy  awaited  him.  Chal- 
mers does  not  appear  at  this  period  of  his  life  to 
have  had  the  least  notion  of  conciliation,  or  respect 
for  the  rights  or  feelings  of  others.  Full  of  his 
own  impressions,  he  hurried  straight  to  his  work, 
careless  of  obstacles,  and  indifferent  to  the  preju- 
dices which  he  might  alarm.  The  authorities  ap- 
pear to  have  felt  the  usual  alarm  which  such 
energetic  procedure  from  below  commonly  excites 
in  the  breast  of  authorities.  They  probably  re- 
garded Chalmers,  not  altogether  without  reason,  as 
a  forward  young  man ;  and  his  conduct  certainly 
was  not  likely  to  disabuse  them  of  the  impression. 
At  the  close  of  the  first  session,  the  scene  in  the 
public  hall,  the  same,  we  suppose,  m  which  prayers 
were  wont  '^  to  be  conducted,*'  was  a  singular 
one  :— 

When  Dr.  Rotheram,  professor  of  natural  philoso- 
phy, had  finished  the  examination  of  his  class,  Mr. 
Chalmers,  whose  classes  were  next  in  course,  stepped 
forward  to  the  table,  and  broke  out  into  a  severe  in- 
vective against  Professor  Vilant,  for  having  given  tes- 
thnonials  to  students,  without  consulting  mm,  their 
teacher.  The  speech  was  long  and  sarcastic.  It  was 
amusing  to  see  the  academic  board  ;  old  Mr.  Cook 
irritated  and  vexed  ;  Mr.  Hill,  pu^  and  fidgety ; 
Dr.  Playfikir,  getting  up  twice  or  thrice  and  tugging 
the  speaker  by  the  arm  ;  Dr.  Hunter,  with  unvarying 
countenance,  his  eyes  sedately  fiutened  on  the  floor ; 


Dr.  Botheram,  laughing  and  in  anger  by  tarns.  At 
length  Dr.  Hill  interbred,  and  with  some  diffionlty 
silenced  Mr.  Chalmers,  who  proceeded  with  the  exam- 
ination as  coolly  as  if  nothing  had  passed. — ^P.  66. 

This  scene  was  followed  hy  its  natural  and  ob- 
vious result.  However  entertaining  his  eloquence 
might  be  to  his  pupils  during  the  session,  the  ex- 
pectation of  a  **  long  and  sarcastic  speech"  at  its 
close  could  not  be  very  agreeable  to  his  employers ; 
and  he  was  accordingly  given  to  understand  that 
his  services  would  be  no  longer  required.  This 
was  a  severe  blow.  Kilmaoy,  to  which  he  had 
been  presented,  was  only  about  nine  miles  distant 
from  S.  Andrews,  a  distance,  as  we  have  seen,  by 
no  means  inconsistent  with  his  notion  of  sufficient 
residence ;  and  he  had  fully  intended  to  unite  the 
parochial  and  the  collegiate  employment.  That 
hope  seemed  now  destroyed.  Chalmers,  however, 
was  not  a  man  to  be  baffled  in  any  matter  on  which 
he  had  set  his  mind.  He  soon  determined  to  fight 
out  the  quarrel;  and  announced  his  intention  of 
opening  mathematical  classes  of  his  own  at  S.  An* 
drews,  and  defying  the  University  to  open  compe- 
tition. The  classes  were  filled,  in  spite  of  consid- 
erable opposition  from  the  college,  and  an 
Introductory  Lecture  gave  him  the  opportunity  of 
investing  his  bold  position  with  a  halo  of  magnilo- 
quence. 

**  Tme,"  he  said,  "  I  am  different  from  what  I  was, 
but  the  difference  is  only  in  external  circumstances. 
I  feel  not  that  my  energies  have  expired,  though  I 
no  longer  tread  that  consecrated  ground  whei^  the 
Muses  have  fixed  their  residence.  I  feel  not  that 
science  has  deserted  me,  though  I  breathe  not  the  air 
which  ventilates  the  halls  of  S  Salvator.*'— P.  74. 

Chemistry  was  soon  added  to  mathematics  ;  the 
popularity  of  the  lecturer  increased ;  the  university 
began  to  relax  her  hostility,  and  the  rebel  was  al- 
most converted  into  a  friend.  But  though  he  had 
thus  carried  his  point  in  front,  he  was  attacked  in 
the  rear  by  another  adversary.  It  was  rumored 
that  some  ministers,  who  took  a  different  view  from 
his  own  of  the  duties  of  their  office,  were  about  to 
bring  his  conduct  under  the  notice  of  the  Presbytery 
of  Cupar.  The  censure,  however,  thus  obtainedf, 
was  not  severe  enough  to  withdraw  him  entirely 
from  his  work.  His  mathematical  lectures  were 
discontinued,  but  his  chemical  course  was  repeated, 
not  only  at  S.  Andrews,  but  in  Kilmany  itself,  ap- 
parently to  the  great  edification  of  his  people.  He 
was,  however,  in  such  a  bad  odor  with  his  clerical 
neighbors  that  the  minister  of  Kirbaldy  refused  on 
one  occasion  to  lend  him  his  pulpit  in  the  service 
of  a  charity  for  which  he  was  interested.  But 
chemistry  again  came  to  the  aid  of  her  votary. 
Chalmers  transferred  his  efforts  from  the  kirk  to 
the  lecture-room,  and  gained  probably  a  larger 
sum  for  his  purpose  than  he  could  have  acquired 
by  a  more  directly  professional  exertion.  We  can 
scarcely  wonder  that  the  worthy  minister  felt  some- 
what shy  of  him ;  for  besides  the  scandal  of  the 
mathematical  and  chemical  classes,  and  of  the 
pamphlet,  then  recently  published,  from  which  we 
have  already  quoted  his  estimate  of  a  minister's 
duties,  Chalmers  was  at  the*moment  on  duty  at  Kir- 
kaldy  with  the  S.  Andrews  corps  of  volunteers,  in 
the  aouble  capacity  of  chaplain  and  lieutenant.  Ho 
must  have  seemed  to  his  neighbors  to  be  the  repre- 
sentative of  anything  rather  than  the  Christian 
ministry. 

But  a  great  change  was  soon  about  to  come  over 
him.    The  first  period  of  his  life  was  passing. 
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away  ;  he  was  about  to  enter  upon  its  second  stage 
with  a  total  revulsion  of  feeling  and  sentiment. 
We  observe  that  both  Dr.  Chalmers  and  his  biog- 
rapher seem  to  shrink  from  applying  to  this  transi- 
tion the  term  which  might  be  supposed  to  be  most 
natural  and  familiar  to  them.  jSfeither  of  them 
speaks  of  it  as  his  conversion.  The  word  perhaps 
suggested  to  them  the  same  extravagant  and  &nat- 
ical  notions  with  which,  from  its  abuse  by  a  cer- 
tain school  of  religion,  it  is  most  frequently  associ- 
ated in  our  own  minds.  Their  clear  judgment  and 
sound  practical  sense  could  not  but  reject  the  ex- 
aggerated ideas  of  miraculous  interposition,  the 
absurd  and  almost  ludicrous  attempts  to  fix  the 
scene,  the  day,  and  the  hour,  from  which  both 
reason  and  feeling  revolt.  Yet,  if  these  exaggera- 
tions and  absurdities  are  set  aside,  the  history  of 
this  period  of  Dr.  Chalmers'  life  supplies  an  exact 
illustration  of  that  mental  phenomenon  which  is 
described  by  the  evangelical  school  with  some  ad- 
ditional peculiarities  of  their  own,  under  the  name 
of  conversion.  The  transition  was  not,  indeed,  in 
his  case  from  an  immoral  to  a  holy  life,  nor  was  it 
produced  in  a  moment ;  nor  was  it  the  sudden  effect 
of  a  dream  or  vision  or  a  strong  mental  impression, 
excited  by  any  unforeseen  event.  But  it  was  a  real 
transition  from  indifference  to  earnestness,  from  a 
carelessness  about  spiritual  influences  and  the  su- 
pernatural world  to  a  most  vivid  and  lasting  appre- 
ciation of  their  reality  and  necessity.  Illness  and 
sorrow  did  their  part  m  first  awakening  the  spirit- 
ual sympathies  of  his  soul ;  and  the  process  was 
probably  the  more  real  and  durable  from  its  com- 
parative slowness  It  cost  him  some  years  of 
anxious  struggle  before  his  soul  was  able  to  find 
its  rest;  but,  that  struggle  once  over,  he  seems  to 
have  gone  steadily  onward  without  a  single  hesita- 
tion or  misgiving  in  the  new  course  on  which  he 
had  entered.  For  it  was  a  new  course  to  him. 
His  favorite  sciences,  his  manifold  pursuits,  were 
all  thrown  resolutely  into  the  background,  and  the 
whole  energies  of  his  active  mind  were  devoted 
with  a  single  purpose  and  eminently  successful  re- 
sult to  the  labors  of  his  profession.  In  calling  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  this  striking  fact,  we  do 
not,  of  course^  forget  that  it  was  but  an  imperfect 
form  of  Christianity  and  an  inadequate  conception 
of  its  doctrines  to  which  those  energies  were  de- 
voted. His  lot  was  cast  in  a  society  cut  loose  by 
its  own  act  from  the  Church  of  the  Apostles,  and 
the  great  army  of  Saints  and  Martyrs  gathered  in 
from  successive  generations;  and  meagrely  fur- 
nished out,  instead,  from  the  resources  of  a  single 
mind,  in  an  age  of  unexampled  tumult,  with  a  nar- 
row theology  and  an  awkward  polity.  But  of  this 
he  never  dreamt ;  he  poured  his  whole  soul  with 
unhesitating  faith  into  the  system  in  which  he 
lived,  or  rather  he  sustained  himself  on  tlie  great 
truths  which  most  affected  him,  witliout  at  all  re- 
.gardin^the  system  through  which  they  came  to 
.him.  For  his  disregard  of  conventional  rules  often 
.scandalized  more  rigid  Presbyterians;  the  divine 
.right  which  they  pleaded  for  their  platform  never 
.  seems  to  have  crossed  his  mind,  or  to  have  merited 
.jthe  attention  of  a  moment  with  him.  It  was  to 
.him  a  mere  machinery  fur  conveying  religious 
truth,  an  organized  establishment  for  diffusing  it 
'Over  the  land,  peihaps  better,  perhaps  worse  than 
.others.  As  such,  however,  he  accepted  it,  and 
worked  in  it  contentedly,  undisturbed  apparently 
by  a  single  thought  that  any  notion  more  august  or 
.more  powerful  was  involved  in  the  idea  of  a 
i  Church. 


But  our  reflections  have  led  us  away  from  our 
history.  We  will  illustrate  by  a  few  extracts 
the  nature  of  the  change  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking  ;  for  the  phenomena  of  a  really  religious 
mind  are  most  valuable  and  instructive,  even  though 
their  ultimate  evolution  be  inadequate  or  partially 
erroneous.  We  have  seen  how  little  time  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  give  to  his  ministerial 
work,  how  soon  its  duties  seemed  to  be  satisfacto- 
rily fulfilled,  how  many  other  pursuits  he  was 
willing  to  carry  on  in  conjunction  with  it.  It  is 
evident  that  he  had  then  no  strong  appreciation  of 
the  realities  of  the  spiritual  world.  His  preaching 
appears  to  have  been  little  more  than  merely  ethi- 
cal exhortations  to  morality  or  general  sentiments 
about  the  power  and  the  goodness  of  the  Almighty. 

*'With  indignation,"  he  exclaims,  in  one  of  his 
sermons  at  Kilmany,  "  do  we  se^  a  speculatiTe  knowl- 
edge of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  preferred  to  th« 
duties  of  morality  and  virtue.  The  cant  of  enthu^asm 
— ^the  effusion  of  zeal — the  unintelligible  jargon  of 
pretended  knowledge — are  too  often  considered  as  the 
characteristics  of  a  disciple  of  Jesus  ;  whilst,  amid  all 
these  deceitful  appearances,  justice,  charity,  and 
mercy,  the  great  topics  of  Christ's  admonitions,  are 
entirely  overlooked  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  fSedth  of  Christianity 
is  praiseworthy  and  meritorious,  only  because  it  is 
derived  ttom  the  influence  of  virtuous  sentiments  on 
the  mind  *  *  *  He  who  has  been  rightly  trained  in 
his  religious  sentiments,  by  carefully  perusing  the 
Scriptures  of  truth,  will  learn  thence,  that  the  law 
of  Ood  is  benevolence  to  man,  and  an  abiding  sense 
of  gratitude  and  piety  *  *  *  But  let  him  allow 
himself  to  be  guided  by  the  instructionB  of  our  mys- 
tical theologians,  and  all  will  be  involved  in  gloom 
and  obscurity  ♦  ♦  ♦  Let  us,  my  brethren,  beware 
of  such  errors.  Let  us  view  sucn  fknatical  vagaries 
with  the  contempt  they  deserve,  and  walk  in  the  cer- 
tain path  marked  out  to  us  by  reason  and  by  Scrip- 
ture ♦  ♦  ♦  Thus  shall  we  exemplify  the  real  nature 
of  the  Christian  service,  which  consists  in  grateMly 
adoring  the  Supreme  Being,  and  in  diff'using  the 
blessed  influences  of  charity,  moderation  and  peace.*' 
—Pp.  147,  9. 

The  religious  books  which  he  was  afterwards 
most  fond  of  were  at  this  time  peculiarly  distaste- 
ful to  him. 

Bending  over  the  pulpit,  and  putting  on  the  books 
named  the  strong  emphasis  of  dislike,  he  had  said— > 
"  Many  books  are  &vorite8  with  you,  which,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  are  no  favorites  of  mine.  •  When  you  are 
reading  Newton's  Sermons,  and  Baxter's  Saints' 
Rest,  and  Doddridge's  Rise  and  Progress,  where  do 
Matthew,  Mark,  Luke  and  John  go  to  ?"— P.  102. 

These  books,  it  must  be  remembered,  were  not 
denounced  in  consequence  of  any  preference  for  a 
diflferent  form  of  doctrine  from  that  which  they  ex* 
hibited.  They  were  the  only  religious  books 
likely  to  fall  in  his  way  ;  and  were,  in  fact,  de- 
nounced only  in  that  capacity.  Distinctive  relig- 
ious tenets,  of  any  kind,  were  as  yet  the  abomina* 
tion  of  the  literate  and  scientific  preacher.  Such 
was  his  frame  of  mind  during  nearly  six  years  of 
his  occupation  of  Kilmany  Manse.  But  in  his 
twenty-ninth  year,  three  deaths  in  his  own  family, 
in  rapid  succession,  were  followed  by  a  severe  ill- 
ness, which  for  some  weeks  lefl  his  own  life  in 
doubt.  He  rose  from  his  bed  at  last  with  new 
thoughts  and  aims  : — 

**  My  confinement,"  so  he  wrote  to  a  fHend,  **  has 
fixed  on  my  heart  a  very  strong  impression  of  the 
insignificance  of  time-^an  impression  which  I  trust 
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win  not  abandon  me  though  I  agtun  reaoh  the  heyday 
of  health  and  yigor.  This  should  be  the  first  step  to 
anotiier  impression  still  more  salutary — the  magni- 
tude of  eternity.  Strip  human  life  of  its  oonneotion 
vith  a  higher  scene  of  existence,  and  it  is  the  illusion 
of  an  instant,  an  unmeaning  £irce,  a  series  of  visions 
and  projects  and  convulsive  efforts  which  terminate 
in  nothing.  I  have  been  reading  Pascal's  Thoughts 
on  Religion  ;  you  know  his  history — a  man  of  the 
richest  endowments,  and  whose  youth  was  signalized 
by  his  profound  and  original  speculations  in  mathe- 
matical science,  but  who  could  stop  short  in  the  bril- 
liant career  of  discovery,  who  could  resign  all  the 
splendors  of  literary  reputation,  who  oould  renounce 
without  a  sigh  all  the  distinctions  which  are  conferred 
upon  genius,  and  resolve  to  devote  every  talent  and 
every  hour  to  the  defence  and  illustration  of  the  Gos- 
pel. This,  my  dear  sir,  is  superior  to  all  Greek  and 
to  all  Roman  &me."— P.  152. 

The  work  was,  however,  only  begun  as  yet. 
It  needed  toil,  and  watching,  and  prayer,  to  reduce 
these  sentiments  to  practice.  We  will  illustrate 
the  progress  of  the  struggle  by  some  extracts  from 
a  diary  which  commences  at  this  period  of  his 
life:- 

March  l*Ith,  1810. — ^I  have  this  day  completed 
my  thirtieth  year  ;  and,  upon  a  review  of  the  last  fif- 
teen years  of  my  life,'  I  am  obliged  to  acknowledge 
that  at  least  two  thirds  of  that  time  have  been  useless- 
ly or  idly  spent,  and  that  there  has  all  along  been  a 
miserable  want  of  system  and  perseverance  in  the 
business  of  adding  to  my  intellectual  attainments. 
For  by  fiur  the  greater  part  of  'that  time,  too,  there 
has  been  a  total  estrangement  of  my  mind  fh)m  re- 
ligious principle ;  and  my  whole  conduct  has  been 
dictated  by  the  rambling  impulse  of  the  moment, 
without  any  direction  from  a  sense  of  duty,  or  any 
reference  to  that  eternity  which  should  be  the  end  and 
the  motive  of  all  our  actions.  My  prayer  to  Heaven 
is,  that  this  record  of  my  errors  and  deviations  may 
be  the  happy  means  of  recalling  me  from  folly  and 
wickedness  ;  that  my  temper,  and  my  passions,  and 
my  conversation  may  be  brought  under  the  habitual 
regulation  of  principle  ;  that  the  labors  of  my  mind 
may  be  subservient  to  the  interests  of  the  Gospel ; 
that  fW)m  this  moment  I  may  shake  off  caprice  and 
indolence,  and  the  mischief  of  ill-regulated  passions  ; 
and  that,  with  the  blessing  of  the  divine  assistance,  I 
may  be  enabled  to  soar  above  the  littleness  of  time, 
and  give  all  for  eternity.  ♦  •  ♦ 

March  2Qth, — A  day  spent  without  any  intercourse 
with  people  abroad.  But  in  every  situation  there  is 
a  call  for  vigilance  ;  and  what  a  struggle  one  must 
maintain  to  render  himself  the  agreeable  inmate  of  a 
Ihmily  !  In  this  respect  I  have  much  to  accuse  my- 
self of ;  I  have  little  or  no  indulgence  for  the  infirmi- 
ties of  the  aged  ;  and  nothing  galls  me  more  than  to 
be  obliged  to  repeat  the  same  thing  to  the  deaf  or  the 
careless.  It  is  only  in  the  latter  case  that  anger  is  at 
all  justifiable  ;  and  I  should  recollect  that  if  the  person 
be  old,  the  habit  of  carelessness  may  be  beyond  the 
possibility  of  correction.  By  far  the  best  way  is  just 
to  accommodate  to  it ;  it  is  the  way  of  duty  and  of 
comfort.  *  ^  *  This  disposition,  in  fact,  to  get  out 
of  humor  at  what  is  irksome  in  others,  lies  at  the  bot- 
tom of  that  undutiful  conduct  which  makes  my  parents 
unhappy  with  me  at  Anster  ;  and  I  fisar  my  aunt  not 
altogeUier  satisfied  with  her  visit  to  myself.     *     * 

March  27<A.— Had  Mr. to  drink  tea.    De- 

tected  myself  in  a  slight  tendency  to  evil-speaking. 
Got  ruffled  at  Jane  for  the  fretfulness  with  which  she 
returned  my  questions  about  her  accounts.    *     * 

April  9<A. — ^I  this  day  gave  a  moet  melancholy  and 
alarming  proof  of  the  imbecility  of  my  purposes  ;  I 
got  into  a  violent  passion  with  Sandy  in  the  morning  ; 
and,  after  I  had  reasoned  myself  into  a  thorough  im- 


pression of  its  criminality,  repeated  the  same  scene 
with  high  aggravations  in  the  afternoon.     *    *■     * 

April  2Sd. — I  find  that  principle  and  reflection 
affoni  a  feeble  support  against  the  visitations  of  melan- 
choly. It  is  a  physical  distemper,  and  must  be  coun- 
teracted by  physical  means.  *  *  *  It  is,  perhaps, 
not  my  dutv  to  summon  up  a  cheerfiilness  of  mind  in 
the  hour  of  unaccountable  despondency,  for  perhaps 
this  is  an  a&ir  as  completely  beyond  the  control  of 
reason  as  any  other  of  our  physical  sensations  ;  it  is 
my  duty  to  study,  and,  if  possible,  to  devise  expedients 
for  restoring  me  fh>m  this  useless  and  melancholy 
state.  Now,  all  experience  assures  me  that  regular 
occupation  is  that  expedient ;  and  it  is  my  duty,  if  I 
find  myself  unequal  to  the  severity  of  my  usual  exer- 
cises, to  devise  slighter  subjects  of  employment  which 
can  be  resorted  to  in  the  time  of  necessity.  This  I 
esteem  to  be  an  important  part  of  moral  discipline. 
Writing  a  fair  copy  of  any  old  production  which  you 
wish  to  preserve,  setting  your  books  and  papers  into 
a  state  of  greater  arrangement,  writing  letters,  look- 
ing over  your  accounts,  and  making  slight  but  inter- 
esting calculations  about  your  future  gains  and  future 
expenditure  ;  these,  and  a  number  of  other  subjects  of 
occupation,  should  occur  to  be  ever  ready  to  offer 
themselves  as  corrections  to  melancholy.  Let  me  cul- 
tivate, then,  that  habit  of  exertion  which  will  not 
shrink  from  a  remedy  which  I  find  so  effectual. — ^Pp. 
16S— 166. 

The  Scotch  thrift  which  peeps  out  in  the  "  slight 
but  interesting  calculations"  alluded  to  in  the  last 
passage,  may  excite  a  smile,  but  our  readers  will 
feel  with  us  that  this  is  the  diary  of  a  man,  whose 
eyes  have  been  opened  to  the  all-pervading  charac- 
ter of  the  divine  law,  stretching  out  as  it  were  into 
the  very  corners  and  by-ways  of  daily  life.  They 
are  the  sentiments  of  one  who  feels  the  need  of 
sanctification,  and  is  striving,  in  an  earnest,. practi- 
cal way,  to  attain  to  it.  Such  a  season  of  effort  is 
a  critical  period  in  the  history  of  any  man^s  soul. 
Sometimes  it  has  terminated  m  gloom  and  despair, 
sometimes  in  fanaticism  ;  sometimes  it  has  passed 
away  fruitlessly,  and  left  the  heart  callous,  hard- 
ened, and  impassive.  With  Chalmers  the  issue 
was  happy ;  for  it  landed  him  on  a  religious  system, 
which,  though  falling  far  short  of  the  truth,  and 
alloyed  with  some  actual  error,  destined  to  produce 
more  baneful  fruits  in  the  following  generation,  was 
nevertheless  at  that  time  the  most  vital  and  ener- 
gizing form  of  Christianity  within  his  ken.  He 
read  Wilberforce^s  View,  and  became  an  evangeli- 
cal. The  following  is  his  own  account  of  this 
event,  given  ten  years  subsequently  in  a  letter  to 
his  brother : — 

My  dear  Alexander— I  stated  to  you  that  the  effect 
of  a  very  long  confinement,  about  ten  years  ago,  upon 
myself,  was  to  inspire  me  with  a  set  of  very  strenuous 
resolutions,  under  which  I  wrote  a  Journal,  and  made 
many  a  laborious  effort  to  elevate  my  practice  to  the 
standard  of  the  divine  requirements.  During  this 
course,  however,  I  got  little  satisfiiction,  and  felt  no 
repose.  I  remember,  that,  somewhere  about  the  year 
1811,  I  had  Wilberforce's  View  put  into  my  hands, 
and,  as  I  got  on  in  reading  it,  felt  myself  on  the  eve 
of  a  great  revolution  in  all  my  opinions  about  Chris- 
tianity. I  am  now  most  thoroughly  of  opinion,  and 
it  is  an  opinion  founded  on  experience,  that  on  the 
system  of— Do  this,  and  live,  no  peace,  and  even  no 
true  and  wortiiy  obedience,  can  ever  be  attained.  It 
is — Believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt 
be  saved.  When  this  belief  enters  the  heart,  joy  and 
confidence  enter  along  with  it.  The  righteousness 
which  we  try  to  work  out  for  ourselves  eludes  our  im- 
potent grasp,  and  never  can  a  soul  arrive  at  a  true  or 
permanent  rest  in  the  pursuit  of  this  object    Thtt 
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rigliteoiiflneas,  whioh  by  ftith  we  pat  on,  seonrw  our 
aoceptanoe  with  God,  and  seoares  our  interest  in  his 
promises,  and  glTes  ns  a  part  in  those  sanctifying  in- 
aaences  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  do  with  aid  from 
on  high  what  we  can  never  do  without  it.  We  look  to 
God  in  a  new  light — ^we  see  Him  as  a  reconciled 
Father  ;  that  Ioto  to  Him  whioh  terror  scares  away 
reenters  the  heart,  and,  with  a  new  principle  and  a 
new  power,  we  become  new  oreatores  m  Jesos  Christ 
oar  Lord.— Pp.  185, 186. 

It  ifl  not  oar  intention  to  criticize  these  state- 
ments. Their  languafe,  vague  and  uncertain  in 
itself,  is  apt  in  cold  and  worldly  minds  to  degener- 
ate into  unmeaning  conventionality,  and  in  better 
spirits  to  pass  into  a  denial  of  sacramental  grace, 
or  sometimes  even  to  issue  in  an  antinomian  theory. 
They  are,  however,  the  expression  of  an  undoubted 
truth,  which  is  valuable  even  in  its  distorted  form, 
ftnd  which  have  proved  the  rescue  and  support  of 
many  a  fainting  soul — the  truth,  namely,  that  we 
are  already,  if  we  will  but  use  our  privileges, 
'*  children  of  Grod,  members  of  Christ,  and  inheri- 
tors of  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  This  led  Chal- 
mers out  of  his  mental  agony,  and  gave  him  what 
he  felt  to  be  the  clue  of  his  future  life.  We  will 
eonclude  tbis  scene  of  his  history  by  an  extract 
from  his  journal  three  years  later,  when  these  ideas 
bad  taken  full  possession  of  his  soul.  The  change 
of  thought  and  tone  is  very  striking  :— 

June  l%th,  (1812.)— This  is  one  of  my  dedication 
days,  and  the  following  is  the  record  of  it : — Prayed 
fbr  a  fixed  intentness  of  thought  upon  God.  Recurred 
often  to  the  reigning  object  of  my  heart,  and  gave 
myself  up  to  the  plans  and  calculations  which  have 
this  world  for  their  object.  Dedicated  myself  to  Qod, 
as  my  Creator  and  Judge.  Oh  may  I  fed  the  weight 
of  this  dedication,  and  the  dreadful  sentence  that 
hangs  over  my  falling  back  from  it !  *  *  *  Thought 
of  Christ  as  my  sacrifice,  and  tried  to  bring  up  my 
mind  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Cross,  in  all  its  peculiar- 
ity. *  ^  *  Prayed  for  a  life  and  a  heart  worthy 
of  the  holy  name  by  which  we  are  called,  and  that  I 
should  love  and  obey  Christ  Thought  of  my  own 
insufiicienoy  for  this  ;  repaired  to  the  agency  of  the 
Spirit ;  dedicated  myself  to  the  Holy  Ghost  as  m^ 
Sanctifier ;  and  prayed  that  God  would  give  me  His 
Spirit  to  reform  me,  and  make  me  a  new  creatore  in 
dirist  Jesus  our  Lord.— Pp.  289,  290. 

A  few  years  of  quiet  and  earnest  work  at  Kil- 
many,  very  different  in  kind  and  quantity  from  that 
which  had  satisfied  him  before  his  illness,  allowed 
time  for  these  impressions  to  ripen  into  matured 
and  habitual  conviction,  before  he  was  summoned 
to  play  his  part  on  a  more  public  stage.  The 
only  event  of  these  years  was  his  marriage  with 
Miss  Pratt,  a  lady  whose  family  resided  in  hie 
parish.  The  union  proved,  a  happy  one,  and 
yielded  many  years  of  unbroken  domestic  comfort. 
His  ten  years'  ministry  at  Kilmany  came  to  a 
close  in  his  thirty-fiflh  year,  in  consequence  of  an 
invitation  to  the  Tron  Church  in  Glasgow,  which, 
after  some  deliberation,  he  accepted.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  a  new  existence  to  him.  From  a 
quiet  and  secluded  country  parish  he  passed  at 
once  into  the  position  of  the  popular  preacher  of  a 
great  and  overflowing  city.  The  effect  of  his 
oratory  was  wonderful  and  instantaneous.  From 
the  fint  day  of  his  appearance  in  Glasgow  to  his 
final  departure  from  it,  the  multitudes  flocked  into 
his  church  with  unremitting  assiduity.  We  will 
extract  some  sketches  descriptive  both  of  the 
preacher  himself  and  of  the  sensation  whioh  he 


excited.    The  first  is  a  very  graphic  piotare  from 
<*  Peter's  Letters  to  his  Kinsfolk  :"— 

I  was  a  good  desl  suiprised  and  perplexed  with  the 
first  gHmpee  I  obtainea  of  his  countenance,  fbr  the 
light  that  streamed  fidntly  upon  it  for  the  moment 
did  not  reveal  anything  like  that  general  outline  of 
feature  and  visage  fi>r  which  my  fimcy  had,  by  some 
strange  working  of  presentiment,  prepared  me.  By. 
and-by,  however,  the  light  became  stronger,  and  I 
was  enabled  to  study  the  minati»  of  his  fitce  prel^ 
leisurely  while  he  leaned  forward  and  read  aloud  the 
words  of  the  Psalm,  for  that  is  always  done  in  ScoU 
land,  not  by  the  clerk,  but  the  clergyman  himself 
At  first  sight,  no  doubt,  his  fiM^e  is  a  coarse  one,  but  a 
mysterious  kind  of  meaning  breathes  frt>m  every  pairt 
of  it,  that  such  as  have  eyes  to  see  cannot  be  long 
witiiout  discovering. — ^VoL  iL,  p.  2. 

Tills  writer  supplies  the  key  to  the  difficulty 
which  must  have  perplexed  many  readers  of  Dr. 
Chalmers'  printed  sermons,  for  they  seem  very  in- 
adequate to  the  effect  produced  by  their  delivery. 
The  sentiments  are  seldom  either  striking  or 
original,  ranging  for  the  most  part  among  absolute, 
though  important,  common-places ;  and  the  lan- 
guage, though  clear  and  copious,  is  mostly  turgid 
and  declamatory.  But  the  explanation  is  true  and 
satisfactory  :^ 

Of  all  human  compositions  there  is  none  surely 
which  loses  so  much  as  a  sermon  does,  when  it  is 
made  to  address  itself  to  the  eye  of  a  solitary  student 
in  his  closet,  and  not  to  the  thrilling  ears  of  a  mighty 
mingled  congregation,  through  the  very  voice  which 
nature  has  enriched  with  notes  more  expressive  than 
words  can  ever  be  of  the  meanings  and  feelings  of  its 
author.  Neither,  perhaps,  did  the  world  ever  possess 
an^  orator  whose  minutest  peculiarities  of  gesture  and 
voice  have  more  power  in  increasing  the  e&ot  of  what 
he  says — ^whose  delivery,  in  other  words,  is  the  first, 
and  tiie  second,  and  the  third  excellence  of  his  oratory 
— ^than  Dr.  Chalmers.  And  yet,  were  the  spirit  of 
the  man  less  gifted  than  it  is,  there  is  no  question 
these,  his  lesser  peculiarities,  would  never  have  been 
numbered  among  his  points  of  excellence.  His  voice 
is  neither  strong  nor  melodious ;  his  gestures  are 
neither  easy  nor  graceful,  but,  on  the  contrary,  ex- 
tremely rude  and  awkward  ;  his  pronunciation  is  not 
only  broadly  national,  but  broadly  provincial,  dis- 
torting almost  every  word  he  utters  into  some  bar- 
barous novelty,  which,  had  his  hearer  leisure  to  think 
of  such  things,  might  be  productive  of  an  effect  at 
once  ludicrous  and  offensive  in  a  singular  degree. 
But  of  a  taruth,  these  are  things  which  no  listener  can 
attend  to  while  this  great  preacher  stands  before  him, 
armed  with  all  the  weapons  of  his  most  commanding 
eloquence,  and  swaying  all  around  him  with  its  im- 
perial rule.  At  &r8t,  indeed,  there  is  nothing  to 
make  one  suspect  what  riches  are  in  store.  He  com- 
mences in  a  low  drawling  key,  which  has  not  even  the 
merit  of  being  solemn,  and  advances  ttom  sentence  to 
sentence,  and  f^m  paragraph  to  paragraph,  while 
you  seek  in  vain  to  catch  a  single  echo  that  gives 
promise  of  that  whioh  is  to  come.  There  is,  on  the 
contrary,  an  appearance  of  constraint  about  him  that 
affects  and  distresses  you.  Ton  are  afraid  that  his 
breast  is  weak,  and  that  even  the  slight  exertion  he 
makes  may  be  too  much  for  it  But  t^en,  with  what 
tenfold  richness  does  this  dim  preliminary  curtain 
make  the  glories  of  his  eloquence  to  shine  forth,  when 
the  heated  spirit  at  length  shakes  from  it  its  chill  con- 
fining fitters,  and  bursts  out  elate  and  rejoicing  in  the 
ftill  splendor  of  its  disimprisoned  wings !  *  *  *  I 
have  heard  many  men  deliver  sermons  far  better  ar- 
ranged in  regard  to  argument,  and  have  heard  very 
many  deliver  sermons  for  more  uniform  in  elegance 
both  of  conception  and  style  ;  but  most  unquestiona- 
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blj  I  have  never  heard,  dther  in  England  or  Scotland,  | 
or  in  any  other  country,  any  preacher  whose  elo- 
quence is  capable  of  producing  an  effect  so  strong  and 
irresistible  as  his. — Pp.  4,  5. 

There  was  a  Thursday  morning  lecture  at  the 
Tron  Church,  which  was  supplied  iu  turn  by  the 
eity  ministers.  When  Dr.  Uhalmers  preached, 
these  lectures  were  not  less  numerously  attended 
than  his  Sunday  sermons.  The  scene  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  one  of  his  congregation : — 

The  Tron  Church  contains,  if  I  mistake  not,  about 
1,400  hearers,  according  to  the  ordinary  allowance 
of  seat-room  ;  when  crowded,  of  course,  proportionally 
more.  *  *  *  Suppose  the  congregation  thus  assem- 
bled— pews  filled  with  sitters,  and  aisles,  to  a  great 
extent,  with  standers.  The  preacher  appears.  The 
devotional  exercises  of  praise  and  prayer  having  been 
gone  through  with  unaffected  simplicity  and  earnest- 
ness, the  entire  assembly  seat  themselves  for  the  treat, 
with  feelings  very  diverse  in  kind,  but  all  eager  and 
intent.  There  is  a  hush  of  dead  silence.  The  text  is 
announced,  and  he  begins.  Every  countenance  is  up, 
every  eye  bent  with  fixed  intentness  on  the  speaker. 
As  he  kindles  the  interest  grows.  Every  breath  is 
held — every  cough  is  suppressed — every  fidgety  move- 
ment is  settled — every  one,  riveted  himself  by  the 
0pell  of  the  impassioned  and  entrancing  eloquence, 
knows  how  sensitively  his  neighbor  wiU  resent  the 
▼ery  slightest  disturbance.  Then,  by-and-by,  there 
is  a  pause.  The  speaker  stops — ^to  gather  breath — to 
wipe  his  forehead — to  adjust  his  gown — and  purpose- 
ly, too,  and  wisely,  to  give  the  audience  as  wdl  as 
himself  a  moment  or  two  of  relaxation.  The  moment 
is  embraced — there  is  free  breathing — suppressed 
eoughs  get  vent — ^postures  are  changed — there  is  a 
universal  stir,  as  of  persons  who  could  not  have  en- 
dured the  constraint  much  longer — the  preacher  bends 
forward — his  hand  is  raised — all  is  again  hushed. 
The  same  stillness  and  strain  of  unrelaxed  attention 
is  repeated,  more  intent  still,  it  may  be,  than  before, 
as  the  interest  of  the  subject  and  of  the  speaker  ad- 
vance. And  so,  for  perhaps  four  or  five  times  in  the 
oonrse  of  a  sermon,  there  is  the  relaxation,  and  the 
*'  at  it  again,"  till  the  final  winding  up.  And  then, 
the  moment  the  last  word  was  uttered,  and  followed 
tr^  the  **  Let  ut  pray,"  there  was  a  scene  for  which 
no  excuse  or  palliation  can  be  pleaded,  but  the  fiict 
of  its  having  been  to  many  a  matter  of  difficulty,  in 
the  morning  of  a  week-day,  to  accomplish  the  abstrac- 
tion of  even  so  much  of  their  time  from  business — the 
dosing  prayer,  completely  drowned  by  the  hurried 
rash  of  large  numbers  ft*om  the  aisles  and  pews  to  the 
door — an  unseemly  scene,  without  doubt,  as  if  so 
many  had  come  to  the  house  of  God,  not  to  worship, 
but  simply  to  enjoy  the  fascination  of  human  elo- 
quence.— Pp.  149,  150. 

The  closing  portion  of  this  scene  is  not  creditable 
to  Dr.  Chalmers  ;  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  the 
same  eloquence  which  attracted  his  audience  might 
have  been  made  subservient  to  the  purpose  of  de- 
taining them  till  the  service  was  decently  closed  ; 
and  we  know  that  he  did  not  at  all  shrink  from  the 
most  direct  and  personal  rebuke,  when  he  thought 
it  necessary.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  occurs 
in  a  sermon  **  on  the  Dissipation  of  large  Cities,'* 
preached  in  the  presence  of  the  town  council.  He 
had  been  enlarging  on  the  custom,  then  falling  into 
desuetude,  of  ministers,  when  invited  to  an  enter- 
tainment, carefully  watching  the  right  moment  to 
withdraw,  when  hard  drinking  was  setting  in,  and 
the  conversation  likely  to  become  such  as  it  would 
have  been  improper  for  them  to  hear.  He  was 
reprobating  tiiis  practice  with  his  utmost  en- 
ergy:— 


**  If  such  sn  exaction,"  he  said,  **  was  ever  laid  by 
the  omnipotence  of  custom  on  a  minister  of  Christian- 
ity, it  is  such  an  exaction  as  ought  never,  never  to  be 
complied  with.  It  is  not  for  him  to  lend  the  sanction 
of  his  presence  to  a  meeting  with  which  he  could  not 
sit  to  its  final  termination.  It  is  not  for  him  to  stand 
associated,  for  a  single  hour,  with  an  assemblage  of 
men,  who  begin  with  hypocrisy,  and  end  with  dowiw 
right  blackguardism.  *  *  *  It  is  quite  in  vain  to 
say  that  he  has  only  sanctioned  one  part  of  such  an 
entertainment.  He  has  as  good  as  given  his  con- 
nivance to  the  whole  of  it,  and  left  behind  him  a  dis- 
charge in  full  of  all  its  abominations  ;  and,  therefore, 
be  they  who  they  may,  whether  they  rank  among  the 
proudest  aristocracy  of  our  land,  or  are  charioted  i^ 
splendor  along  as  the  wealthiest  of  our  citizens,  or 
flounce  in  the  robes  of  magistracy,  it  is  his  part  to 
keep  as  purely  and  indignanUy  aloof  from  such  soci- 
ety as  this,  as  he  would  from  the  vilest  and  most  d6> 
basing  associations  of  profligacy.*' 

The  words  which  I  have  underlined  (the  narrator 
was  an  eye-witness  to  the  scene)  do  not  appear  in  the 
sermon  as  printed.  While  uttering  them,  which  he 
did  with  a  peculiar  emphasis,  accompanying  them 
with  a  flash  fh>m  his  eye,  and  a  stamp  of  his  foot,  he 
threw  his  right  arm  with  clenched  hand  right  across 
the  book-board,  and  brandished  it  fVill  in  the  tBce  of 
the  town  council,  sitting  in  array  and  in  state  before 
him.  Many  eyes  were  in  a  moment  directed  towards 
the  magistrates.  The  words  evidently  fell  upon  them 
like  a  thunderbolt,  and  seemed  to  staille  like  an  elec- 
tric shock  the  whole  audience. — Pp.  152, 158. 

And  no  wonder!  we  hope  Dr. Chalmers  knew 
for  certain  that  some  members  of  the  town  council 
were  really  obnoxious  to  the  reproach  thus  publicly 
hurled  at  them.  If  he  only  yielded  to  a  sudden 
temptation,  occasioned  by  the  flash  of  scarlet  and 
gola  before  him,  we  must  pronounce  it  rather  an 
unjustifiable  expedient  of  oratory.  But  the  man 
who  could  venture  on  such  bursts,  and  yet  retain 
his  own  popularity  as  well  as  the  attention  of  his 
hearers,  must  have  been  no  common  character. 
The  crowds  which  flocked  to  his  sermons  were  so 
great  as  even  to  cause  him  annoyance,  and  to  in- 
duce him  to  resort  to  an  amusing  artifice  to  thin 
them  a  little.  One  Sunday  evening,  after  a  tre- 
mendous pressure  of  multitudes  upon  the  Tron 
church,  which  finally  ended  in  the  destruction  of 
the  doors,  one  of  his  friends  gives  the  following 
anecdote : — 

I  stepped  into  the  vestry  at  the  dismission  of  the 
congregation,  and  walked  home  with  him,  our  dwell- 
ings lying  in  the  same  direction.  On  the  way  home 
we  talked  inter  alia  of  this  occurrence.  He  expressed, 
in  his  pithy  manner,  his  great  annoyance  at  such 
crowds.  "  I  preached  the  same  sermon,*'  said  he, 
*'  in  the  morning;  and,  for  the  veiy  purpose  of  pre- 
venting the  oppressive  annoyance  of  such  a  densely 
crowd^  place,  I  intimated  that  I  should  preach  it 
again  in  the  evening  ;*'  and,  with  the  most  ingenuous 
guUelessness,  he  addled,  *'  Have  you  ever  tried  the 
plan  ?*'  I  did  not  smile — I  laushed  outright  '*  No, 
no,"  I  replied,  "  my  good  friend,  there  are  but  very 
few  of  us  that  are  under  the  necessity  of  having  r^ 
course  to  the  use  of  means  for  getting  thin  audiences." 
He  enjoyed  the  joke,  and  he  felt,  though  he  modestly 
disowned,  the  compliment. — P.  160. 

In  fact  the  hurry  and  bustle  of  his  life  was  at 
this  time  so  great  that  he  often  longed  to  escape 
from  it,  and  take  refuge  in  an  ideal  retirement, 
which  he  describes  in  somewhat  quaint  language, 
as  ^'  a  situation  where  there  was  less  of  glare  and 
publicity  and  mobbish  exhibition,  and  more  of 
quiet  study,  relieved  by  oonverse  with  liierary 
Christians." 
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On  another  occasion,  impressed  probably  by  some 
SQch  occurrences  as  those  above  related  at  the  Tron 
Church,  he  poured  forth  an  energetic  declamation 
on  the  worthlessness  of  that  which  he  described 
by  a  forcible  felicity  of  expression,  "  a  popularity 
of  stare  and  pressure,  and  animated  heat." 

But  we  should  do  Dr.  Chalmers  great  injustice 
if  we  regarded  him  merely  as  a  successful  and 
popular  preacher.  His  eloquence,  though  the 
foundation  of  his  fame,  was  perhaps  the  least  part 
of  his  real  usefulness.  He  was  most  conscientious 
and  indefatigable  in  the  discharge  of  the  more 
onerous,  though  less  showy  duties  of  his  situation. 
His  parish  contained  from  eleven  to  twelve  thou- 
sand souls.  Every  single  family  in  it  was  visited 
by  him  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two.  On  his 
first  arrival  scarcely  a  hundred  children  were  in 
attendance  on  the  Sunday  school.  He  forthwith 
organized  a  new  system,  established  forty  distinct 
schools  in  different  localities  of  the  parish,  and,  at 
the  end  of  two  years,  upwards  of  twelve  hundred 
children  were  under  regular  religious  instruction. 
The  laity  of  the  parish  were  summoned  to  assist 
him  in  a  thousand  ways,  and  numbers  willingly 
obeyed  the  summons.  In  short,  Chalmers  had  a 
real  and  vigorous  notion  of  parochial  management, 
and  carried  it  out  most  effectually  in  all  directions. 

For  the  execution  of  his  own  pet  scheme,  how- 
ever, he  had  to  wait  a  little  longer.  For  many 
years  he  had  been  fond  of  dabbling — among  the 
many  other  sciences  which  amused  or  occupied 
him — in  political  economy ;  and  from  the  first  mo- 
ment of  his  acquaintance  with  it,  the  idea  of  a 
poor-law  excited  his  unmitigated  abhorrence  and 
disgust.  He  is  never  tired  of  compassionating 
England  and  felicitating  Scotland  on  this  score. 
It  checks  the  stream  of  private  charity,  destroys 
the  feeling  of  honorable  independence,  and  by  pro- 
ducing a  willingness  to  receive  and  an  expectation 
of  relief,  engenders  and  increases  the  very  evil  it 
is  intended  to  prevent.  Pauperism,  he  declared, 
is  pampered  into  preternatural  dimensions  by  the 
existence  of  a  poor-law.  Take  away  the  poor-law, 
and  pauperism  will  vanish  of  itself.  Such  at  least 
was  his  language  at  Kilmany ;  but  on  his  arrival 
at  Glasgow,  his  annoyance  was  considerable  to  find 
himself  subject  to  the  action  of  a  system  approxi- 
mating to  that  of  the  latter  English  Union.  All 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city  contributed  their  alms  to 
a  general  fund,  which  was  disbursed  by  the  orders 
of  a  central  committee.  The  exact  consideration 
of  individual  cases  was  therefore  impossible ;  and 
the  minister  was  separated  in  a  great  degree  from 
the  authority  and  responsibility  of  a  superintend- 
ence over  his  own  poor.  Against  this  system  Dr. 
Chalmers  at  once  set  his  face.  It  was  too  strong  for 
him,  however,  in  the  old  parishes ;  but  when  by 
strenuous  exertion  he  had  procured  the  erection  of 
a  new  parish — S.John^s— out  of  the  poorest  and 
most  neglected  portion  of  the  city,  the  point  for 
which  he  fought  most  earnestly,  and  stipulated 
most  pertinaciously,  was  the  permission  to  manage 
his  own  poor  in  absolute  independence.  The  col- 
lection at  the  church-doors  was  to  be  the  only  fund 
from  which  he  was  to  draw ;  he  undertook  to  need 
DO  more.  In  his  own  hands  the  pledge  was  amply 
redeemed.  The  pauperism  which  had  previously 
exhausted  JC  1,400  a  year  was  supplied  under  his 
management  by  jC280.  This  great  reduction  was 
effected  by  a  most  elaborate  scheme  of  personal 
visitation  and  inquiry.  A  sufficient  number  of 
"  deacons"  were  engaged  to  cover  the  whole  parish, 
which  was  thus  divid^  out  into  districts  for  which 


they  were  severally  responsible.  Relief  was  di»> 
pensed  only  on  the  most  rigid  terms.  We  extract 
a  few  sentences  from  a  letter  of  advice  to  a  new 
deacon : — 

**  There  is  a  distinction  to  be  observed,**  writes  Dr. 
Chalmers,  **  between  one  sort  of  application  and  an- 
other. The  first  is  for  relief  grounded  on  age  or 
bodily  infirmity,  in  virtue  of  vhich  those  applying  are 
not  able  to  work  ; — this  furnishes  the  cases  for  ordi- 
nary pauperism.  The  second  is  for  i^lief  granted  on 
the  want  of  work,  or  defect  in  wages — this  it  is  not 
understood  that  by  the  law  of  Scotland  we  are  oblig«i 
to  meet  or  to  provide  for,  and  therefore  ought  never 
to  be  so  met  out  of  the  ordinary  funds.  Your  present 
applications  are  all  of  the  second  order,  and  the  like- 
lihood is,  that  you  will  be  able  to  meet  them  by  work 
alone,  or,  if  this  will  not  suffice,  by  a  small  temporary 
donation.  *  *  *  In  prosecuting  the  second  sort  of 
application,  you  have  to  ascertain,  in  the  first  instance, 
whether  the  applicants  have  resided  three  years  in 
Glasgow  ;  and,  secondly,  what  are  the  profits  coming 
into  the  family  from  their  various  sources  and  em- 
ployments. *  *  *  Be  kind  and  courteous  to  the 
people,  while  firm  in  your  investigations  about  them  ; 
and  just  in  proportion  to  the  care  with  which  yoa 
investigate  will  be  the  rarity  of  the  applications  that 
are  made  to  you.  *  *  *  N.  B. — If  drunkenness  be  a 
habit  with  the  applicants,  this  in  itself  is  an  evidence 
of  means,  and  the  most  firm  discouragement  should 
be  nut  upon  every  application  in  these  circumstanoes." 
—Pp.  800,  801. 

Instances  are  given  of  the  working  of  this  sys- 
tem:— 

In  one  district  two  young  families  were  deserted 
by  their  parents.  Had  the  children  been  taken  at 
once  upon  the  parochial  funds,  the  unnatural  pur- 
pose of  the  parents  would  have  been  promoted,  and 
the  parochial  authorities  would  have  become  patrons 
of  one  of  the  worst  of  crimes.  The  families  were  left 
to  lie  helplessly  on  the  hands  of  the  neighborhood,  the 
deacon  meanwhile  making  every  effort  to  detect  the 
fugitives.  One  of  the  parents  was  discovered  and 
brought  back ; — ^the  other,  finding  his  object  tnx^ 
trated,  voluntarily  returned.  An  old  and  altogether 
helpless  man  sought  parish  aid.  It  was  ascertained 
that  he  hod  very  near  relatives  living  in  affluence,  to 
whom  his  circumstances  were  represented,  and  into 
whose  unwilling  hands,  compelled  to  do  their  proper 
work,  he  was  summarily  committed.  Typhus  fever 
made  its  deadly  inroads  into  a  weaver's  &mily,  who, 
though  he  had  sixpence  a  day  as  a  pensioner,  was 
reduced  to  obvious  and  extreme  distress.  The  case 
was  reported  to  Dr.  Chalmers,  but  no  movement 
towards  any  sessional  relief  was  made ;  entire  oon^ 
fidence  was  cherished  in  the  kind  offices  of  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood.  A  cry,  however,  of  neglect 
was  raised  ;  an  actual  investigation  of  what  the  man 
had  received  during  the  period  of  his  distress  was  under- 
taken,  and  it  was  found  that  ten  times  more  than  any 
legal  fund  would  have  allowed  him  had  been  supplied 
wulingly,  and  without  any  sacrifice  whatever  to  the 
offerers.  A  mother  and  daughter,  sole  occupiers  of  a 
single  room,  were  both  afflicted  with  cancer,  for  which 
one  had  to  undergo  an  operation  ;  the  other  was  in- 
curable. Nothing  would  have  been  easier  than  to 
have  brought  the  liberalities  of  the  rich  to  bear  upon 
such  a  case  ;  but  this  was  rendered  unnecessary  by 
the  willing  contributions  of  food  and  service  and  cor- 
dials of  those  living  around  this  habitation  of  distress. 
**  Were  it  right,**  asks  Dr.  Chalmers,  '<  that  any  Ic^ 
charity  whatever  should  arrest  a  process  bo  beauti- 
fiil?"— Pp.  804,  805. 

This  is  somewhat  stern  philanthropy ;  but  it  is 
easily  intelligible,  that,  under  a  system  so  adminis- 
tered, the  parochial  expenditure  would  be  consider^ 
ably  diminished.     One  would  suppose,  however, 
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that  it  would  be  more  likely  to  be  far  more  effect^ 
ive  in  the  transference,  than  in  the  real  diminution 
of  pauperism,  and  that  the  poor  would  emigrate  by 
shoals  into  parishes  where  the  conditions  of  relief 
were  less  stringent.  This,  however,  is  said  not  to 
have  been  the  case  in  the  present  instance : — 

At  the  beginning  of  March,  1823,  fifteen  of  the 
S.  John's  poor  had  removed  to  other  parishes,  and 
twenty-nine  from  other  parishes  had  been  received — 
the  imports  being  thus  about  double  of  the  exports. 
— P:  809. 

The  plan  was  eminently  and  conspicuously  suc- 
cessful. But  the  hand  of  the  master  was  necessary 
for  its  administration,  or  at  least  his  voice  was 
wanted  for  its  vindication.  It  subsisted  indeed, 
and  flourished,  for  thirteen  years  after  Dr.  Chal- 
mers had  withdrawn  from  its  direction ;  but  it  sub- 
sisted as  a  solitary  instance.  The  other  parishes 
continued  to  be  administered  on  the  old  plan ;  the 
conflicting  systems  generated  jealousies  and  dis- 
putes, and  at  last,  after  an  independent  existence 
of  eighteen  years,  the  parish  of  S.  John^s  lapsed 
into  the  general  system  of  Glasgow. 

Dr.  Chalmers*  ministry  in  Glasgow  lasted  alto- 
gether for  about  eight  years.  During  all  that 
time  his  desires  were  growing  stronger  and  stronger 
for  the  literary  retirement  which  he  had  sighed 
af^er  from  the  beginning  of  it.  There  was,  how- 
ever, then  much  to  be  done — a  whole  parish  to  be 
reclaimed,  many  favorite  sciences  to  be  attempted, 
many  new  plans  to  be  organized.  He  felt  that  he 
had  a  work  before  him  which  he  must  not  desert ; 
and  the  offer  of  a  professorship  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh — ^the  earliest  object  of  his  youthful 
ambition — was  more  than  once  reluctantly  declined. 
But  when  eight  years  had  passed,  when  his  work 
at  the  Tron  Church  had  for  some  time  been  over, 
when  the  new  parish  of  S.  John's  had  been  erected, 
and  all  its  machinery  set  to  work,  when  his  favorite 
plan  of  pauper  management  had  been  established  in 
It,  and  when,  in  proportion  as  his  practical  schemes 
were  completed,  the  claims  of  literary  labor  seemed 
to  grow  upon  him,  he  gladly  availed  himself  of  a 
similar  opportunity,  and  returned  once  more  in  a 
new  capacity  to  the  University  of  S.  Andrews^ 
no  longer  the  rising  scholar,  the  turbulent  assist- 
ant, or  the  indignant  rival,  but  the  Professor  of 
Moral  Philosophy. 

And  here  for  the  present  our  history  leaves  us. 
We  should  like  much  to  be  able  to  add  the  pro- 
fessorial to  the  ministerial  course :  we  should  like 
more  to  have  the  full  account  of  that  most  remark- 
able movement,  which  issued  in  the  secession  of 
the  Free  Kirk,  and  to  learn  the  grounds  on  which 
the  defender  of  church  establishments  and  the  pro- 
moter of  church  extension  justified  the  prominent 
position  which  he  occupied  m  that  movement ;  but 
for  this  we  must  be  content  to  wait  the  arrival  of 
the  third  volumfe. 

Meanwhile  we  have  enough  in  the  work  before  us 
to  estimate  the  general  character  of  Dr.  Chalmers. 
Ardent  and  enterprising,  full  of  that  self-confidence, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  elements  of 
success,  with  a  genial  good-humor  and  a  hearty 
flow  of  spirits  that  enabled  him  to  enlist  all  around 
him  in  an  enthusiastic  and  sanguine  cooperation 
with  his  own  designs,  he  possessed  great  means  of 

Sractical  power.  That  power  was  sanctified  and 
irected  by  a  most  sincere  and  earnest  devotion  to 
religion.  His  intellect  was  sound,  clear  and  vig- 
orous, rather  than  deep,  searching,  or  comprehen- 
sive.    There  is  nothing  in  his  published  works 


which  could  have  elevated  him  to  anything  more 
than  a  moderate  degree  of  popularity,  nothing, 
probably,  which  shall  rescue  them,  when  the  sound 
of  his  name  has  passed  away,  from  total  neglect 
and  oblivion.  True,  even  after  death,  to  the  prac' 
tical  character  of  his  whole  existence,  he  will 
always  continue  to  have  many  more  readers  of  his 
Life  than  of  his  Works.  But  that  which  has 
elevated  him  above  his  contemporaries,  and  marked 
his  history  with  the  peculiar  stamp  of  fame,  was 
the  combination  of  a  wonderful  copiousness  of 
vocabulary  with  the  power  of  giving  it  most  efieo- 
tive  vocal  expression.  If  it  was  not  eloquence,  it 
was  at  least  successful  rhetoric :  it  earned  him  the 
reputation,  and  gave  him  the  real  power,  of  the 
acknowledged  orator. 


From  the  Paris  Correspoadoace  of  the  Times,  29  May,  1861. 
SWAY   OF   RUSSIA   OVER   EUROPE. 

The  Journal  des  Dibats  has  the  following,  on  the 
visitpaid  to  Warsaw  by  the  King  of  Prussia  and 
the  Emperor  of  Russia : — 

The  King  of  Prussia  has  only  had  to  congratulate 
himself  on  his  stay  at  Warsaw,  as  he  received  the  most 
cordial  reception  from  the  Emperor  Nicholas  and  the 
Empress  Alexandra.  It  may  be  remembered  that  the 
empress,  formerly  Princess  Charlotte,  of  Prussia  is 
the  sister  of  King  Frederick  William.  The  good  re- 
lations, which  appeared  for  some  time  past  to  have 
slackened  between  the  two  sovereigns,  are  now  re- 
established, to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  empress, 
whose  affection  for  her  brother  \a  well  known.  The 
emperor  took  the  king  to  one  of  his  palaces,  not  &r 
from  Warsaw,  where  he  treated  him  with  every  possi- 
ble honor  during  three  days.  The  emperor,  however, 
will  not  go  to  Berlin.  The  public  there  is  not  al- 
together pleased,  for  though  the  intimacy  between  the 
sovereigns  is  considered  a  subject  of  congratulation, 
it  is  remarked  that  all  the  acts  in  consequence  are  on 
the  side  of  the  king  ;  and  persons  ask  each  other  why 
the  emperor  should  not  go  to  Berlin  on  the  solemn 
occasion  of  the  inauguration  of  the  statue  of  Frederick 
IL  ;  they  say  that  he  ought  to  give  that  proof  of 
esteem  for  the  Prussian  nation,  and  of  deference  for 
the  memory  of  the  great  man,  who  also  belongs  to  his 
ownfiunily. 

It  is  so  true  that  the  meeting  of  the  sovereigns 
at  Warsaw  is  generally  believed  to  have  reference 
to  the  political  state  of  Europe,  and  especially  to 
that  of  France,  that  it  may  not  be  considered  out 
of  place  if  I  mention  some  particulars  with  relation 
to  an  event  which  has  excited  public  attention  both 
in  Germany  and  here.  Private  letters  from  Dres- 
den, the  most  recent  bearing  date  the  25th,  show  that 
considerable  impatience  is  manifested  to  ascertain 
the  results  of  that  interview,  which  will  be  contin- 
ued at  Olmutz.  The  question  is  constantly  asked, 
' '  What  is  the  subject  of  these  conferences  ?  What 
are  the  questions  discussed  or  resolved  there  ?  And 
what  are  the  intentions  of  the  sovereign,  the  princes, 
and  the  statesmen,  who  have  been  summoned,  or 
may  yet  be  summoned,  to  take  part  in  them?" 
These  questions,  as  frequent  in  France  as  they  are 
in  Grermany,  are  asked  and  discussed  ir  a  more 
earnest  manner  ever  since  it  became  known  that 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  was  about  to  visit  War- 
saw ;  but  to  these  questions  few  have  been  able  to 
reply,  so  wrapped  up  are  these  conferences  in-  al- 
most impenetrable  mystery.  It  has  even  been  said 
that  the  King  of  Prussia  and  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  know  verv  little  more  than  the  public; 
that  the  Emperor  Nicholas  has  intrusted  his  secret 
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thoughts  to  few ;  and  that  at  the  utmost  they  are 
only  guessed  at  or  suspected  by  Prince  Schwarzen- 
berg  and  M.  de  Manteuffel,  wno,  to  avoid  leading 
others  into  error,  have  not  communicated  their  con- 
jectures to  their  most  intimate  friends. 

It  seems  to  be  beyond  doubt,  however,  that  two 
important  matters  will  be  discussed  in  tlie  councils 
of  these  sovereigns ;  and  this,  because  they  are  pre- 
cisely the  same  that  at  this  moment  occupy  the  at- 
tention of  all  Europe— the  situation  of  Germany 
and  that  of  France.  So  much  is  ascertained  as  to 
lead  us  to  believe  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  will 
manifest,  in  the  councils  referred  to,  the  firm, 
irrevocable  will  to  repress  and  vanquish  the  efforts 
of  the  revolutionary  party — to  combat  the  revolu- 
tionary spirit  wherever  it  may  penetrate  or  attempt 
to  show  itself— to  follow  it  up  under  all  its  disguises 
and  forms — to  drive  it  from  continental  Europe,  if 
England  will  not  associate  itself  in  the  crusade — 
and  from  all  Europe,  if  England  affords  its  coopera- 
tion to  the  continental  powers.  Whatever  decisions 
may  be  come  to  at  Warsaw  or  at  Olmutz,  they 
will  assuredly  be  inspired  by  this  determination  of 
the  Emperor  Nicholas,  who  believes  himself  des- 
tined to  that  special  mission.  The  emperor  has 
more  than  once  avowed  that,  the  struggle  being 
DOW  so  rife  between  the  revolution  and  the  con- 
servative principles  of  social  order,  it  is  no  longer 
safe  or  possible  to  recall,  or  even  to  employ,  half- 
measures.  It  is  his  firm  conviction  that  society 
must  carry  off  a  complete  triumph  in  that  struggle, 
unless  it  consent  to  perish  within  a  very  brief 
petiod. 

So  far  as  Germany  alone  is  concerned,  the  diffi- 
culties of  her  situation  have  become  diminished ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  intervention  of  the  czar 
will  hasten  the  definitive  solution  of  the  points  that 
are  still  under  discussion.  The  Dresden  Confer- 
ences have  been  brought  to  a  close ;  the  return  of 
Prussia  to  the  Diet  of  Frankfort  is  at  once  the  con- 
demnation of  the  revolutionary  movement  of  1848, 
already  put  down  in  Germany,  and  the  restoration 
of  the  Grermanic  Constitution  of  1815.  This  is  a 
great  advance,  and  it  will  have  several  important 
consequences.  The  first  is,  the  indefinite  adjourn- 
ment of  the  project  for  the  establishment  of  a  grand 
national  Parliament  to  overrule  the  Central  Power 
of  the  Germanic  Confederation.  That  project, 
which,  "however,  has  powerful  support  in  Ger- 
many, and  which  had  been  received  at  Dresden 
with  a  certain  degree  of  favor,  has  not  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  who  has  re- 
mained uninfluenced  by  the  arguments  of  personages 
for  whom  he  otherwise  professes  much  deference. 
It  was  in  vain  he  was  informed  that  the  courts  of 
Dresden,  Munich  and  Stuttgard  had  entered  into 
formal  engagements  on  the  question  in  their  con- 
vention of  the  27th  of  February,  1850 ;  that  each 
of  the  kings  had  renewed  the  engagement  to  his 
own  people,  and  that  Austria  had  similarly  pledged 
herself  by  the  approval  of  that  convention  in  her 
declaration  of  the  13th  of  March.  The  Emperor 
Nicholas  was  inflexible,  and  it  may  be  presumed 
that  for  a  long  time  to  come  the  question  will  not 
be  mooted. 

The  second  consequence  is  relative  to  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Diet,  which  is  yielded  to  Austria,  and 
to  which  Prussia  can  onl^  pretend  in  virtue  of  a 
concession  to  which  Austria  might  not  object,  but 
for  which  Prussia  should  pay  a  high  price.  There 
is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  arrangement  on 
this  point,  which  will  comprise  the  constitution  of 
a  grand  system  of  custom-houses,  and  of  a  central 


executive  military  power,  will  be  easily  and  before 
long  concluded,  but  under  the  protection  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia. 

A  third  consequence  of  the  return  of  the  Diet 
of  Frankfort  is  the  change  in  the  mode  of  deliber- 
ation for  the  Assemblies  of  the  Diet  established  by 
the  constitutional  acts  of  the  8th  of  June,  1815,  and 
the  5th  of  March,  1820.  In  virtue  of  these  acts, 
whenever  the  question  arose  of  a  modification  in 
the  fundamental  laws  of  the  Germanic  Confedera- 
tion, or  in  its  organic  institutions,  unanimity  of 
opinion  was  necessary  for  the  validity  of  the  delib- 
erations, and  the  opposition  of  the  smallest  of  the 
States  of  the  Confederation  sufliced  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  resolution  adopted  by  all  the  others.  The 
events  of  the  last  year  in  Germany  have  shown  the 
inconvenience  and  the  dangers  of  such  a  system. 
They  are  admitted  both  by  Austria  and  by  Prussia, 
and  these  powers  are  now  agreed  on  the  necessity 
of  a  reform  on  that  head.  That  reform  will  be 
the  object  of  the  first  resolutions  of  the  Diet,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  henceforth  a 
certain  majority  will  be  substituted  for  the  una- 
nimity of  votes. 

A  fourth  consequence  will  be  the  admission  into 
the  Confederation'  of  Prussia,  and,  especially,  of 
Austria,  with  all  their  States.  This  question  is 
not  new  to  Germany.  Austria  puts  forward  her 
pretensions  from  the  13th  of  March,  1850,  at  the 
very  moment  of  her  adhesion  to  the  convocation  of 
Munich ;  it  was  one  of  the  conditions  of  that  adhe- 
sion. These  pretensions  passed  at  the  time  without 
notice,  as  they  encountered  no  opposition.  She 
was  not  long  without  receiving  the  approbation  of 
the  cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg,  which,  in  a  despatch 
dated  the  15th  of  July,  1850,  gave  a  formal  con- 
sent to  the  measure.  Since  then  the  protests  of 
England  and  France  have  been  communicated,  but 
it  is  not  believed  that  these  protests  will  prevent 
the  realization  of  the  designs  of  Austria.  It  was 
recently  said  in  Germany,  and  believed  in  Paris, 
that  the  Russian  cabinet  had  withdrawn  that  con- 
sent. The  contrary  is  now  affirmed.  Perhaps 
that  cabinet  had  suggested  or  admitted  a  short 
adjournment  as  better  than  an  immediate  decision 
of  the  question,  out  of  deference  to  France  and 
England,  but  it  is  asserted  that  no  greater  con- 
cession was  made ;  and  it  is  not  expected  that  it 
will  embarrass  Austria  or  arrest  her  progress.  At 
all  events,  it  would  appear  that  in  Germany  the 
incorporation  of  all  the  possessions  of  Austria  and 
of  Prussia  in  the  Confederation  is  considered  as 
certain  and  proximate. 

From  the  Examioer. 

MR.  Thackeray's  fifth  lecture 

Comprised  sketches  of  Fielding  and  Smollett, 
and  of  the  only  pictorial  ''Humorist'*  who  has 
been  admitted  into  the  series — Hogarth. 

While  novels  are  written,  the  lecturer  began, 
they  will  always  seek  to  please  the  popular  taste, 
by  adhering  to  a  general  outline  of  plot,  as  stereo- 
typed as  that  of  a  pantomime.  There  will  always 
be  an  exceedingly  good  man,  and  an  exceedingly 
bad  one ;  and  also  an  amiable  and  exemplary 
beauty,  who,  beloved  by  the  first,  and  pursued  by 
the  second,  is  exposed  to  all  sorts  of  dangerSt 
either  physical  or  moral,  until,  at  the  close,  vice  is 
dreadfully  discomfited,  and  virtue  signally  reward- 
ed. This  is  the  novel  for  the  ladies.  Tales  of 
another  genre,  with  second  meanings,  and  an  un- 
dercurrent of  satire,  delight  them  not.    For  exam- 
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pie,  there  is  the  mordaant  history  of  Jonathan 
Wild,  the  Great.  In  this  work,  Fielding  has  had 
the  courage  to  take  one  of  the  greatest  rascals, 
cowards,  traitors,  tyrants,  and  hypocrites,  that  ever 
existed,  make  him  the  hero  of  his  story,  attend 
him  through  all  his  career  with  a  grinning  defer- 
ence, and  only  take  leave  of  him,  with  a  parting 
bow,  when  the  heroes  carcass  is  swinging  upon 
the  gallows.     But  few  ladies  like  Jonathan  Wild. 

Not  such  a  satirist  and  censor  was  Hooarth. 
His  works  are  popular  parables.  Their  moral  is 
told  with  a  plainness  that  leaves  nothing  to  the 
second  thought.  They  all  breathe  the  spirit  of 
the  old  story  books.  Charley  was  a  good  boy,  and 
everybody  liked  him,  and  gave  him  money,  and  he 
became  a  rich  man,  and  rode  in  a  gilded  coach ; 
while  Billy  was  a  bad  boy,  and  everybody  hated 
him,  and  he  was  whipped  by  his  master,  and  at 
last  he  rode  in  a  cart  to  be  hanged  at  Tyburn. 
Hogarth's  moral  to  a  story  was  written  in  a  very 
large  hand.  In  those  days  moralists  had  no  com- 
punction whatever.  They  liked  to  hang  a  thief. 
They  gloried  in  recording  that  crime  met  its  re- 
ward on  the  gibbet.  Hanging,  indeed,  was  the 
recognized  specific,  not  only  with  authors  but  with 
all  respectable  persons,  for  guilt.  Masters  sent 
their  apprentices,  parents  took  their  children,  to 
see  Jack  Sheppard,  and  Jonathan  Wild  hung  up. 

The  lecturer,  alluding  to  Hogarth's  pictures, 
went  into  a  lively  and  minute  description  of  all  his 
principal  works,  **  word  painting"  with  a  skill 
worthy  of  the  artist  he  was  dealing  with.  Mar- 
triage  d  la  Mode  he  spoke  of  as  the  series  contain- 
ing Hogarth's  most  carefully  elaborated  moral,  but 
he  also  described  the  Rakers  Progress,  Industry 
and  Idleness,  and  many  of  the  single  pictures,  as 
those  of  Wilkes,  and  of  Lovat,  and  of  Churchill. 
In  all  the  stories,  he  remarked,  there  was  the  one 
great  lesson,  that  '*  Bogy  "  was  always  certain  of 
having  wicked  people  at  last.  A  sort  of  interlo- 
cutory description  of  some  scenes  in  the  London 
of  Hogarth's  time— a  lord  mayor's  procession  and 
a  criminal's  passing  to  Tyburn — -broucht  in  a 
cleverly  done  contrast-picture  of  the  Tybumia, 
(the  most  *'  respectable"  place  in  all  the  world,) 
and  of  the  St.  Martin's-le-Grand  of  the  present 
time,  somewhat  in  the  vein  of  Mr.  Macaulay's 
celebrated  chapter  in  his  history.  Doing  justice 
to  the  historical  value  of  Hogarth*s  pictures  and 
referring  to  the  fact  that  he  (like  Listen)  fatfcied 
himself  great  in  serious  business,  and  spoke  con- 
temptuously of  the  Caracci  and  Corregio,  offering 
"  to  paint  against  'em  for  a  hundred  guineas,"  he 
said  that  no  man  was  ever  less  a  hero.  He  was  a 
jolly  cockney,  who  loved  his  lass  and  his  glass, 
and  hated  the  French.  The  lecturer  alluded  to 
the  immortal  journey  in  (1732)  from  the  Bedford 
Arms  to  Rochester  and  Sheerness,  as  one  of  the 
**joIlie8t"  trips  ever  performed,  and  remarked 
upon  the  self-complaisant  air  of  the  artist,  who 
declared  at  the  close  of  his  life  that  he  felt  great 
pleasure  in  thinking  that  he  had  never  wiUully 
injured  even  an  enemy. 

With  Smollett  he  made  rather  short  work,  but 
gave  all  credit  to  the  veteran,  who  had  fought  his 
way  through  great  difficulties,  for  his  kindliness 
and  hospitality  towards  his  less  stalwart  brethren, 
and  described  him  as  one  of  those  gallant  Scottish 
cadets  who  have  been  so  admirably  depicted  by 


Sir  Walter  Scott — noble-minded,  poor,  enduring, 
gallant,  and  ultimately  successful  from  readiness 
and  perseverance.  Mr.  Thackeray  alluded  to  Smol- 
lett's having  done  justice,  in  his  History,  to  char- 
acters with  whom  he  had  been  personally  in  broil 
and  battle ;  and,  in  reference  to  his  literary  achieve- 
ments, declared  that  "  Humphrey  Clinker "  was 
the  most  laughable  story  which  had  ever  been 
written. 

With  Mr.  Thackeray,  Henry  Fielding  is  obvi- 
ously no  small  favorite.  He  dwelt  with  much 
unction  upon  his  manly,  noble-looking  figure,  his 
dauntless  courage,  his  wit,  and  his  many  lovable 
qualities  ;  and  he  interceded  for  him  with  an  ur^ 
gency  which  he  refused  to  extend  to  Congreve. 
Be  admitted  that  he  could  not  make  a  hero  of  him, 
that  he  got  into  debt,  drank,  and  did  other  sad 
things,  and  had  low  tastes,  but  not  a  mean  mind. 
But  he  liked  virtuous  men,  honored  female  inno- 
cence, had  an  eye  that  flashed  on  a  rogue  like 
a  policeman's  lantern,  did  his  duty,  was  adored  by 
his  family,  and  died  at  his  work.  He  could  not 
erect  a  statue  to  him  in  marble,  with  a  toga,  but 
preferred  to  show  him  in  inky  ruffles  and  wiUi  wine 
stains  on  his  linen. 

Tom  Jones,  however,  Mr.  Thackeray  had  some* 
thing  to  say  against — we  mean  against  the  man, 
and  not  against  one  of  the  most  wonderful  books 
ever  written.  But  the  author  had  so  fallen  in  love 
with  his  big-calved,  broad-backed,  dashing,  gallant, 
blackguard  of  a  hero,  that  he  was  blind  to  his 
faults.  Sophia  gave  in  much  too  soon,  and  Tom 
ought  to  have  received  much  more  punishment. 
Booth  was  better;  inasmuch  as  he  snowed  more 
signs  of  repentance,  and  was  to  be  forgiven  for 
the  sake  of  the  darling  Amelia,  a  character  to  have 
created  which  was  not  only  a  literary  triumph,  but 
a  good  action.  As  for  Joseph  Andrews,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  Fielding  felt  an  honest  and 
hearty  contempt  for  the  pony  Cockney  bookseller, 
whose  chaste  maiden,  Pamela,  Fielding  proposed 
to  ridicule  by  creating  the  imaginary  character  of 
a  chaste  footman,  Joseph.  But  he  soon  lost  sight 
of  this  caricature,  fell  in  love  with  his  own  cre- 
ations, and  wrote  a  charming  book  instead  of  a 
satire.  Mr.  Thackeray  referred  to  Gibbon's  fine 
eulogy  of  Fielding,  and  observed  that  to  be  praised 
by  such  a  man  as  Gibbon  was  like  having  one's 
name  written  up  in  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's.  After 
an  eloquent  tribute  to  the  power  of  Fielding's 
genius  in  creating  a  series  of  characters  with  every 
one  of  which  we  are  as  familiar  as  if  we  knew 
them  personally,  and  were  to  meet  them  presently 
in  the  park,  he  concluded  by  comparing  the  man's 
gallant  nature  to  that  of  one  of  those  noble  sea- 
captains  we  read  of  in  old  books,  whose  enduring 
heroism  bids  them  cheer  their  crew  and  work  their 
ship  to  the  very  last,  and  then,  when  all  is  lost,  go 
down  with  the  good  vessel  to  which  they  had  clung 
to  the  last. 

We  need  not  remark  npon  the  mode  in  which 
the  lecture  was  received  by  an  appreciating  audi- 
tory. We  may  mention,  however,  that  the  hour  of 
conmiencement  having  been  altered,  some  disap- 
pointment was  occasioned  to  subscribers  who  had 
not  noticed  the  announcement  of  the  alteration,  and 
who  arrived  at  the  close.  The  concluding  lecture, 
on  Thursday  next,  (on  Sternb  and  Goldsmith,) 
will  commence  at  three  o'clock. 
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[Av  unusually  long  absence  from  home  has  caused 
considerable  arrearage  in  this  department,  which  we 
are  now  compelled  to  attend  to  more  slightly  than  we 
like.] 

From  Messrs.  Harper  <f*  Broihera  we  hare  a  goodly 
and  various  collection :  — 

Buttman*8  Greek  Qrammar  is  now  a  large  octayo. 
It  has  been  revised  and  enlarged  by  his  son;  and  from 
the  eighteenth  Grerman  edition  has  been  translated  by 
Edward  Robinson. 

Lossing^s  Pictorial  FHeld  Book  o/*  the  RevoltUion. 
Nos.  13  and  14.  We  never  see  this  beautiful  ana 
various  collection,  without  regretting  that  it  had  not 
rather  been  seen  by  some  of  the  old  soldiers  them- 
selves. 

The  Commissioner f  Daughter  of  Nighty  Stuart  qf 
Dunleathf  are  three  numbers  of  the  Library  of  Select 
Novels. 

The  Philosophy  of  Mat?iematic8  s  translated  from 
the  Cours  de  Philoso^hie  Positive  of  Augustus 
Covete,  by  Wm.  Gillespie. 

Louisiana ;  its  Colonial  History  and  Romance.  By 
Charles  Gayarre.  This  is  a  handsome  octavo  volume, 
and  the  title  is  very  attractive. 

Cosmos  I  a  Sketch  of  a  Physical  Description  of  the 
Universe.     By  Alex.  Von  Humboldt.     Vol.  3. 

yot  80  i>ad  as  we  Seem,  By  Sir  Edward  Bulwer 
Lytton. 

Eastbury.    A  Tale.    By  Anna  Harriet  Drury. 

Curran  and  his  Contemporaries.  By  Charles  Phil- 
lips, Esq. 

Yeast:  a  Problem.  By  the  Rev.  Mr.  Eingsley, 
author  of  Alton  Locke. 

Schmitz's  History  of  Greece,  A  Manual,  principally 
made  up  from  Bishop  Thirlwall's  History. 

The  Harmony  of  Prophecy ;  or  Scriptural  Illustra- 
tions of  the  Apocalypse.  By  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Keith,  D.D. 

Caleb  Field;  a  Tale  of  the  Puritans,  and  a  very 
good  one. 

Nature  and  Blessedness  of  Christian  Purity,  By 
the  Rev.  R.  S.  Foster. 

Autobiography  and  Memorials  of  Captain  Obadiah 
Congar,    By  the  Rev.  Henry  T.  Cheever. 

The  Irish  C&nfederates^  and  the  Rebellion  of  1798. 
By  Henry  M.  Field. 

Mount  Hope ;  or  Philip,  King  of  the  Wampanoags  : 
■n  Historical  Romance,  by  G.  H.  Hollistar. 

History  of  Cleopatra,    Bj  Jacob  Abbott. 

History  of  the  Empress  Josephine,     By  the  same. 

The  Heir  of  Wast-  Wayland,    By  Mary  Howitt. 

Dealings  with  the  Inquisition.     By  Dr.  Achilli. 

The  Wife's  Sister ;  or  the  Forbidden  Marriage. 

Travels  in  the  United  States^  by  Lady  Wortley. 
This  has  been  favorably  reviewed  in  former  nnmbers. 

Godfrey  Malvern ;  or  the  Life  of  an  Author  ;  by 
Thomas  Miller,  author  of  a  Day  in  the  Woods,  dM., 
with  24  illustrations. 

London  Labor  and  the  London  Poor.    Part  8. 

From  G.  P,  Putnam^  whose  publications  are  al- 
ways good ;  — 

Wing  and  Wing:  The  Two  Admirals s  The  Water 
WUeh.  These  are  three  volumes  of  the  *' Choice 
Works  of  J.  Fenimore  Cooper,"  which  are  now  com- 
pleted in  12  thick  duodecimo  volumes,  handsomely 
printed  and  bound. 

Meg  and  Alice,  Tale  V.,  and  Isabella,  Tale  VI.,  of 
Shakspeare's  Heroines.    By  Mary  Cowden  Clarke. 

Canqwsst  of  Florida  by  Hernando  de  Soto,  By  Theo- 
dore Irving,  M.  A. 


Treatise  on  Political  Eeorumy^  by  (George  Opdvke. 

Para;  or  Scenes  and  Adventures  on  the  Banks  of 
the  Amazon.     By  John  Esaias  Warren. 

Romance  Dust  from  the  Historic  Placer.  By  Dr. 
Mayo. 

Trenton  Fall*,  Pictnresque  and  Descriptive.  Ed- 
ited by  N.  Parker  Willis.     With  many  illustratioiis. 

Alhambra,  This  completes  the  **  Author's  Revised 
Edition,"  of  the  works  of  Washington  Irving,  in  15 
handsome  duodecimos. 

From  Charles  jSbrifrner,  —  some  very  handsome 
books: — 

Hurry-Graphs :  or  Sketches  of  Scenery,  Celebrities 
and  Society.  Taken  from  life.  By  N.  Parker  Willis. 
The  English  critics  speak  of  the  life  and  character  of 
these  sketches. 

Life  and  Writings  of  Algernon  Sidney.  By  6.  Van 
Santvoord. 

The  Fruit  Garden,  By  P.  Barry,  of  the  Moont 
Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  This  is  a  pmcti- 
cal,  and  apparently  a  very  useful  book.  Illostnted  by 
150  figures. 

Fresh  Gleanings,    Bv  Ik.  Marvell. 

The  Glenns ;  a  Family  History.  By  J.  L.  McCon- 
nell. 

A  Grandmother*8  Recolleetions. 

From  D.  Appleton  <f*  Company :  -^ 
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Report  on  the  Poor  and  Insane  in  Rhode  Island.  By 
Thomas  R.  Hazard. 
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Engineers.  By  Oliver  Byrne.  Dewitt  <f*  Davenport, 
N,  Y,  This  book,  in  a  convenient  shape,  supplies  a 
vast  mass  of  practical  information. 

The  Age  of  Sin,  or  Hints  for  Critics.  Lindsay  ^ 
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Poems,  by  Mrs.  E.  H.  Evans.  lAppinoott,  Grambo 
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spirit  with  the  graceful  and  vigorous  language  of  a 
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and  all  are  imbued  with  a  feeling  of  genuine  devotion. 
We  commend  the  book  earnestly  to  public  favor.' 
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From  the  Chriatian  Bamambnneer. 

Poems,  hy  Hartley  Coleridge;  with  a  Memoir 
of  his  lAfe,  by  his  Brother .  2  vols.  Moxon. 
1851. 

The  biographical  sketch,  which  will  constitute  to 
many  the  chief  interest  of  the  present  volumes, 
must  have  been  attended  in  its  composition  by  more 
than  the  ordinary  train  of  doubts  and  difficulties 
which  at  all  times  beset  the  biographer,  especially 
when  connected  by  near  ties  with  his  subject.  The 
conflicting  claims  of  uncompromising  truth  and 
filial  or  fratenial  piety,  which  must  now  and  then 
clash  when  the  beist  of  men  is  the  object  of  inquiry, 
cannot  fail  to  cause  many  a  delicate  dilemma,  and 
cost  the  conscience  some  struggles ;  but  commonly 
these  are  reconciled  either  by  a  prevailing  convic- 
tion of  the  excellence  of  the  character  under  review, 
which  admits  of  candor  in  detail,  or  by  a  conven- 
ient laxity  of  principles  in  the  writer,  which  ob- 
scures the  sharp  distinctions  of  right  and  wrong, 
and  leaves  him  at  liberty  to  slur  over,  to  excuse,  or 
to  justify,  as  the  case  may  be,  every  error  the  course 
of  his  narrative  obliges  him  to  touch  upon.  Neither 
of  these  alternatives  facilitate  the  task  in  the  pres- 
ent instance.  The  biographer,  both  in  his  personal 
and  official  character,  is  duly  sworn  to  maintain 
the  highest  standard  of  faith  and  practice,  nor 
shrinks  from  the  requirements  of  a  high  profession ; 
while  his  subject,  so  near  to  him  in  blood  and  affec- 
tion, possessing  so  many  claims  to  his  sympathy 
and  admiration,  was  nevertheless  even  notorious 
for  his  habitual  breach  of  one  of  the  simplest  and 
most  elementary  moral  restraints,  giving  himself 
up  an  almost  unresisting  victim  to  the  most  degrad- 
ing form  of  excess.  In  fact,  this  very  notoriety,  at 
first  sight  so  strong  an  argument  against  such  an 
undertaking,  may  have  been  a  leading  motive  for 
the  brother's  assumption  of  the  office  of  memorial- 
ist. All  men  knew  wherein  lay  the  weakness  of 
this  erring  genius,  but  all  men  did  not  know  his 
strength.  There  were  redeeming  points  which 
strangers  could  not  have  supposed  compatible  with 
his  form  of  error — a  remarkable  idiosyncrasy  to  be 
delineated,  which  seemed  to  remove  his  faults  from 
the  more  vulgar  form  of  degradation  by  a  touch  of 
eccentricity ;  and  for  the  biographer  himself,  we 
cannot  be  mistaken  in  supposing  that  there  was  the 
instinct  of  family  feeling  to  be  relieved  in  setting 
forth  the  extraordinary  array  of  intellectual  gifts 
and  powers,  which,  though  rendered  of  small 
practical  benefit  to  their  possessor,  could  not  be 
obscured  or  lose  their  charm  under  the  most  adverse 
influences;  which,  if  they  could  not  sustain  him  in 
their  own  elevation,  at  least  gilded  his  fall,  and 
seemed  to  set  him  distinct  and  apart  from  the  com- 
mon herd.  In  a  certain  sense  it  is  clear  that  Hart- 
ley Coleridge's  friends  could  pot  help,  not  only 
loving  him,  but  being  proud  of  him.  Not  that  this 
natural  sentiment — for  natural  it  is  that  men  should 
always  be  pfoud  of  intellectual  power  in  those  be- 
longing to  them — has  led  to  any  results  we  need 
complain  of.  The  brother  has  performed  his  task 
honestly  as  well  as  lovingly,  with  true  feeling  and 
delicacy,  and  yet  with  no  desire  to  extenuate  the 
guilt  itself.     A  perfectly  impartial   hand  would 
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probably  have  given  the  unhappy  propensity  a 
greater  prominence  in  the  narrative,  but  the  rapid 
confession  once  for  all — whispered  as  it  were  in 
the  ear  of  each  reader — which  we  have  instead, 
has  perhaps  as  great  a  moral  influence.  It  will  be 
felt  that  a  brother,  however  stem  a  moralist,  may 
well  excuse  himself  from  any  lengthened  protest 
against  a  vice  which  all  men  agree  to  condemn. 
Fraternal  affection  places  him  in  the  position  of  an 
apologist ;  the  moral  aspect  of  the  question  being 
understood,  his  sense  of  the  abstract  guilt  of  habits 
of  intemperance  being  taken  for  granted,  he  has  to 
make  the  best  case  he  can  in  the  individual  instance 
of  which  he  has  to  treat.  There  can  be  no  possible 
objection  to  this.  We  are  all  so  far  in  the  position 
of  the  biographer  ;  charity  requires  us  to  think  the 
best  we  can  of  the  sinner,  while  we  abhor  the  sin ; 
only  this  general  rule  includes  a  wide  range,  and 
does  not  allow  us  to  indulge  in  choice  and  selection ; 
it  carries  us  beyond  the  eccentric  genius  who  seems 
to  have  two  distinct  beings,  the  lofly  and  the  de- 
graded ;  the  first  being  the  one  on  whom  our 
thoughts  involuntarily  rest ;  and  includes  the  poor 
unfortunate  to  whom  low  propensities  are  roorr 
natural,  whose  reasoning  powers  are  feeble,  who 
has  no  capability  for  merely  intellectual  gratifica- 
tions, who,  if  he  has  sunk  deep,  at  least  has  known 
no  pure  philosophic  heights  of  thought  to  teach 
him  contempt  for  ^arth-born  pleasures.  And  this 
we  say  for  our  own  instruction  and  remembrance 
as  well  as  for  that  of  others  :  for  unquestionably 
the  unfortunate  subject  of  the  present  memoir  did 
possess  so  many  attractions — ^the  picture  given  is 
in  many  points  so  engaging,  he  seemed  in  a  sense 
so  separate  from  the  vice  that  enslaved  him,  was 
in  man's  eyes  so  little  contaminated  by  it — he 
was,  in  fact,  so  interesting,  that  the  temptation  is 
strong  to  make  an  exception  in  his  favor,  to  judge 
him  by  a  different  law,  to  make  excuses  for  him  on 
the  ground  of  certain  constitutional  peculiarities, 
without  reckoning  the  counterbalancing  advantages 
which  his  lot  embraced  ;  so  that  there  is  danger  of 
the  sin  itself  a  little  receding  from  our  view,  insen- 
sibly changing  from  a  crime  into  a  misfortune, 
under  the  influence  of  mingled  sympathy  with  his 
turn  of  thought,  admiration  for  his  talents,  pity  for 
his  continual  remorse,  and  respect  for  the  unaffected 
religious  feelings  which  his  writings  display. 

With  the  safeguard  of  such  precautions  we  feel 
that  a  debt  is  owing  to  Mr.  Coleridge  for  not  bav- 
in? shrunk  from  a  painful  and  difficult  task.    Not 
only  have  we  a  more  than  commonly  interesting 
memoir,  but  one  more  than  commonly  instructive 
and  suggestive.      Richardson's  heroine,   towards 
the  end  of  her  career,  confesses  that  in  her  early 
youth  she  had  proudly  hoped  to  be  an  example  to  ■ 
her  sex,  but  finds  at  its  close  that  her  real  use  andl 
purpose  has  been  a  warning ;  and  it  is  as  a  warn-- 
ing  that  Hartley  Coleridge  must  take  his  place  ia 
our  minds — that  the  thought  of  him  may  act  as  a 
check  to  ambitious  hopes  from  youthful  promise, 
as  an  evidence  of  the  powerlessness  of  mere  intel- 
lectual gif^s  to  enable  their  possessor  to  sustain  any 
moral  elevation,  as  a  proof  how  unavailing  for  self- 
government  are  mere  thoughts  of  religion  whididO' 
not  grow  at  once  into  acts. 
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What  propitious  genius  could  shower  down  a 
frreater  confluence  of  giAs  and  influences  than 
seemed  to  surround  this  child  of  promise?  A 
father  whose  rare  depth  of  thought  was  equalled 
only  by  his  matchless  powers  of  expression — the 
eloquent  philosopher  pouring  out  benedictions  on 
his  first-bom — that  fathcr^s  friend  the  poet  of  the 
age,  and  a  poet  for  all  ages,  drawing  inspiration  from 
the  wonderful  child,  and  giving  it  back  in  proph- 
ecy; a  life  passed  amid  the  fairest  and  grandest 
scenes  of  nature,  far  removed  from  all  rude  and 
vulp^ar  associations ;  and  in  the  child  himself  a 
vivid  fancy,  a  keen  thoughtfulness,  a  premature 
intelligence,  hereditary  genius,  and  a  heart  to  love 
and  feel  all  pure  and  holy  things.  What  fair- 
shining,  fruitful,  long  hours  of  day,  what  splen- 
dors of  sun-setting,  might  not  be  foretold  from  so 
glorious  a  morning,  which  yet  was  obscured  by  an 
uglier  **  cloud,"  a  baser  **  rack,"  than  the  poet  could 
have  dreamed  of  when  he  sadly  pictured  degrada- 
tion !  Let  no  one  covet  for  his  darling  an  exemp- 
tion from  the  world's  common  lot  of  trials — a  hot- 
house cultivation,  a  shelter  from  rude  winds  and 
the  season's  inclemency; — too  many  immunities 
from  the  every-day  lot  are  worse  than  too  few. 
What  was  it  in  the  end  that  this  child's  life  was 
ushered  in  by  sonnets  and  fair  auguries ;  that  his 
infant  cries  were  hushed  in  moonbeams,  by  night- 
ingale's songs ;  that  his  gambols  were  watched  by 
admiring  genius  interpreting  them  into  deepest  and 
purest  poetry ;  that  wise  men  pondered  over  his 
childish  saymgs,  and  speculated  on  the  philosophy 
in  his  mysterious  doubts  and  perplexities;  that 
even  his  dreams  were  chronicled  ;  and  all  this  not 
in  the  inferior  vanity  which  exults  in  a  prodigy, 
but  from  motives  which  have  made  the  observations 
and  deductions  really  profitable  and  important? 
But  it  is  time  to  turn  from  generalities  to  the  sub- 
ject of  our  memoir — from  regrets  at  the  fall  from 
what  might  have  been,  to  the  picture  set  before  us 
of  what  was. 

Hartley  Coleridge,  the  eldest  son  of  Samuel 
Taylor  Coleridge,  was  born  at  Clevedon,  on  the 
Bristol  Channel,  on  the  19th  September,  1796. 

The  singularity  of  his  appearance,  by  which  he  was 
distinguished  through  life,  and  which,  together  with 
the  shortness  of  his  stature,  (possibly  attributable  in 
some  measure  to  his  premature  birth,)  hod  a  marked 
influence  upon  the  formation  of  his  character,  was  ap- 
parent from  the  first,  though  he  grew  up  to  be  a 
pretty  and  engaging  child.  His  fiither,  in  the  ex- 
quisite poem,  entitled  **  Frost  at  Midnight,*'  addresses 
him  as  his  "  Babe  so  beautiful." 

Dear  Babe,  that  sleepest  cradled  by  my  side. 
Whose  gentle  breathings  heard  in  this  deep  calm. 
Fill  up  the  interspersed  vacancies 
And  momentary  pauses  of  the  thought ! 
My  Babe  so  beautiful !  it  thrills  my  heart 
With  tender  gladness,  thus  to  look  on  thee. 
And  think  that  thou  shalt  learn  far  other  lore 
And  in  far  other  scenes  I    For  I  was  reared 
In  the  great  city,  pent  'mid  cloisters  dim. 
And  saw  nought  lovely,  but  the  sky  and  stars. 
But  thou,  my  Babe,  sholt  wander  like  a  breeze 
By  lakes  and  sandy  shores,  beneath  the  crass 
Of  ancient  mountains,  and  beneath  the  clouos 
Which  image  in  their  bulk  both  lakes  and  shores 
!And  mountain  crags  ;  so  shalt  thou  see  and  hear 
The  lovely  shapes  and  sounds  intelligible 
Of  that  eternal  language  which  thy  God 
Utters,  who  firom  etermty  doth  teaoh 
Himself  in  all,  and  all  things  in  HimseUl 
Oreat  universal  Teacher  !    He  shall  mould 
Thy  spirit,  and  by  giving  make  it  ask. 


His  childhood  proved  to  the  highest  degree  sqa- 
ceptible  of  such  influences ;  as  his  brother  says — 
*'  By  nature  as  well  as  circumstances  he  was  the 
poet-child  of  a  poet-father."  The  first  anecdote  of 
his  conscious  babyhood  does  justice  to  his  high 
lineage.  When  he  was  first  taken  to  London, 
being  then  a  child  in  arms,  and  saw  the  lamps,  he 
exclaimed,  **  Oh !  now  I  know  what  the  stars  are ; 
they  are  lamps  that  have  been  good  upon  earth,  and 
have  gone  up  into  heaven." 

Hartley  was  four  years  old  when  his  father 
removed  from  the  south  to  Cumberland.  Greta 
Hall,  well  known  as  the  residence  of  Robert 
Southey,  was  then  building  by  Mr.  Jackson,  of 
whom  mention  is  made  in  Sou  they  *s  life.  It  was 
originally  planned  that  Coleridge  should  share  this 
house  with  him — an  arrangement  which  had  a 
great  influence  on  Hartley's  childhood,  for  when 
his  father's  health  obliged  him  to  leave  the  north, 
and  Southey  took  his  friend's  place  at  Greta  Hall, 
the  child  was  \e(i  under  the  same  roof  with  his 
gifted  uncle,  and  in  the  direct  charge  of  Mr.  Jack- 
son and  his  housekeeper,  who  had  become  devotedly 
attached  to  him,  and  we  may  infer,  spoiled  him  by 
*'  unlimited  indulgence."  That  he  was  a  remark- 
able child  at  this  time,  filling  those  who  watched 
him  with  mingled  love  and  hope  and  fear— any 
thoughts,  in  fact,  but  plans  of  commonplace  disci- 
pline and  good  management — we  may  learn  from 
the  beautiful  lines  of  Wordsworth,  not  too  cele- 
brated or  well  known  to  have  a  place  when  their 
subject  hinhself  is  before  us. 

TO  H.   C. — BIX  TKABS  OLD. 

0  thou  !  whose  fancies  firom  afiir  are  brought ; 

Who  of  thy  words  dost  make  a  mock  apparel. 

And  fittest  to  unutterable  thought 

The  breeze-like  motion  and  the  self-bom  carol ; 

Thou  fairy  voyager  !  that  dost  float 

In  such  clear  water  that  thy  boat 

May  rather  seem 

To  brood  on  air  than  on  an  earthly  stream ; 

Suspended  on  a  stream  as  clear  as  sky, 

Where  earth  and  heaven  do  make  one  imagery  ; 

0  blessed  Vision  !  happy  Child  ! 
Thou  art  so  exquisitely  wild, 

1  think  of  thee  with  many  fe&n 

For  what  may  be  thy  lot  in  future  years. 

I  thought  of  times  when  Pain  might  be  thy  gaeet, 

Lord  of  thy  house  and  hospitality  ; 

And  Grief,  uneasy  lover  !  never  rest. 

But  when  she  sat  within  the  touch  of  thee. 

0  too  industrious  fully  ! 

0  vain  and  causeless  melancholy  ! 

Nature  will  either  end  thee  quite  ; 

Or,  lengthening  out  thy  season  of  delight, 

Preserve  for  thee,  by  individual  right, 

A  young  lamb*s  heart  among  the  full-grown  flocks. 

What  hast  to  do  with  sorrow. 

Or.  the  injuries  of  to-morrow  ? 

Thou  art  a  dew-drop  which  the  mom  brings  forth, 

111  fitted  to  sustain  unkindly  shocks. 

Or  to  be  trailed  along  the  soiling  earth  ; 

A  gem  that  glitters  while  it  lives, 

And  no  fore-warning  gives  ; 

But  at  the  touch  of  wrong,  without  a  strife 

Slips  in  a  moment  out  of  life. —  fVorditoarth. 

These  lines  seem  to  have  had  an  almost  haonting 
eflfect  on  those  who  watched  the  after  life  of  this 
"  iairy  voyager;"  as  they  saw  how  the  character 
of  his  childhood  never  left  him,  and  what  was 
enchanting  in  infancy  grew  into  something  strange 
and  mis^mapen  from  being  retained  beyond  the 
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fresh  period  of  unthinking  infancy.  For  eyery- 
thing  18  beautiful  in  his  time,  and  childhood  cannot 
be  protracted  into  youth,  (except  in  the  innocence 
which  characterizes  it ;)  ite  purposeless,  wander- 
ing, merely  impulsive  being  cannot  be  retained 
beyond  the  natural  term,  without  implying  some 
weakness,  either  in  the  will  or  the  constitution  of 
the  mind.  What  Hartley's  singular  powers  of 
mind  were  at  this  time,  we  learn  from  an  extract 
from  Mr.  Henry  Crabb  Robinson's  Diary. 

Afterwards  stepped  to  Charles  Lamb's.  Coleridge 
there.  A  short  but  interesting  conversation  on  Ger- 
man  metaphysics.  C.  related  some  curious  anecdotes 
of  his  son  Hartley,  whom  he  represented  to  be  a  most 
renuirkable  child,  a  deep  thinker  in  his  infancy.  He 
tormented  himself  in  his  attempts  to  solve  the  problems 
that  would  equally  torment  the  full-grown  man,  if  the 
world  and  its  cares  and  pleasures  did  not  distract  his 
attention.  Hartley,  when  about  five  years  old,  was 
asked  a  question  about  himself  being  called  Hartley. 
"  Which  Hartley  ?"  asked  the  boy.  ••  Why  !  is  there 
more  than  one  Hartley?*'  "Yes,**  he  replied, 
••there's  a  deal  of  Hartleys."  "How  so?" 
**  There  's  Picture-Hartley,"  (Hnslett  had  painted  a 
portrait  of  him,)  *'  and  Shadow-Hartley,  and  there 's 
Echo-Hartley,  and  there 's  Catch-me-&8t-Hartley  ;" 
at  the  same  time  seizing  his  own  arm  with  the  other 
hand  very  eagerly,  an  action  which  shows  that  his 
mind  must  have  been  drawn  to  reflect  on  what  Kant 
calls  the  gratt  and  inexplicable  mystery,  viz.,  that  a 
man  should  be  both  his  own  subject  and  object,  and 
that  these  two  should  be  one. 

At  the  same  early  age,  continued  Coleridge,  Hartley 
used  to  be  in  agony  of  thought,  puzzling  himself  about 
the  reality  of  existence.  As  when  some  one  said  to 
htm  <•  It  is  not  now  ;  but  it  is  to  be."  "  But,"  said 
he,  "  if  it  ia  to  be,  it  is."  Perhaps  this  confusion  of 
thought  lay  not  merely  in  the  imperfection  of  language. 
Hartley,  when  a  child,  had  no  pleasure  in  things ; 
they  ma4e  no  impression  on  him  till  they  had  under- 
gone a  process  in  his  mind,  and  were  become  thoughts 
or  feelings. — Memoir,  p.  xxviL 

As  Mr.  Coleridge  says,  the  tendency  to  meta- 
physical inquiry  is  common  in  children.  Most  of 
as  probably  can  remember  when  the  mysteries  of 
our  being — before  we  had,  as  it  were,  got  used  to 
existence,  and  new  things  were  continually  pre- 
senting themselves  to  our  mind — perplexed  as 
much  more  than  they  do  now,  when  we  take 
wonderful  things  as  a  matter  of  course ;  but  also 
this  child  was  placed  very  much  in  circumstances 
to  encourage  this  habit  of  thought.  What  are 
called  hereditary  tendencies  are  as  oAen  derived 
after  our  birth,  through  the  simple  agency  of  the 
senses,  as  by  the  more  subtle  influence  which  is 
generally  understood  by  the  expression ;  and  seeds 
of  certain  trains  of  thought  may  be,  and  probably 
often  are,  laid  at  an  age  too  early  for  those  that 
plant  them  to  have  any  idea  of  what  they  are  doing. 
The  conversation  that  would  greet  Hartley's  infant 
ears  would  be  of  a  metaphysical  character,  and  he 
might  catch  the  knack  of  it  long  before  he  could 
follow  in  any  direct  sense  the  meaning  of  the  words 
spoken.  Possibly  it  may  not  be  well  for  children 
to  hear  much  deep  talk,  if,  that  is,  they  have  any 
tarn  for  understanding  it,  for  in  roost  instances 
there  is  a  native  healthful  power  of  resistance  and 
rejection  of  what  is  hard  and  crabbed,  which  pro- 
tects from  this  danger.  It  needs  a  mature  mind, 
and  a  will  and  principles  confirmed  and  strength- 
ened by  direct  precept  and  simple  oninquiring  faith, 
to  stand  the  shock  of  metaphysics,  that  analyzing 
of  facts  and  principles  and  motives,  which  seems 
M  often  to  remove  the  bard,  strong  lines  of  dentar- 


cation  between  good  and  evil,  and  make  a  debate* 
able  ground  of  palliations,  affinities,  excuses,  and 
detractions,  obscuring  the  path  which  seemed  at  a 
distance  so  clear ;  as  natural  philosophers  lose  their 
disgust  for  what  is  revolting  to  the  uneducated 
senses,  in  their  skill  in  resolving  every  hateful 
sight  of  decomposition,  each  evil  odor,  to  the 
chemical  elements  of  which  it  is  composed.  It  ia 
well  that  we  should  learn  to  love  what  is  cleanly, 
and  hate  what  is  foul  and  impure,  before  we  attain 
knowledge,  good  and  true  in  itself,  but  neither 
good  nor  true  to  us,  if  it  interferes  with  our  dit 
tinct  appreciation  of  cleanliness  and  impurity,  or 
abates  one  tittle  of  our  love  and  abhorrence  for 
these  antagonistic  qualities.  The  habit,  as  an 
exercise  of  the  understanding,  did  not  grow  upon 
him ;  his  childhood  and  boyhood  were  rather  die- 
tinguished  by  fancy  and  invention  ;  such  invention, 
that  is,  as  a  child  is  capable  of,  which  ia  more  a 
rapid  adaptation  of  all  newly-acquired  knowledge 
to  his  purpose  than  anything  really  original ;  a 
talent  only  remarkable  in  the  degree  in  which  ha 
possessed  it,  in  the  hold  it  had  over  him,  to  the 
literal  confusion  to  his  own  mind  between  fact  and 
fiction,  and,  above  all,  in  the  power  he  possessed 
of  conveying  his  dreams  to  others  in  clear,  animated 
language.  We  will  not  suspect  our  readers,  of 
forgetting  their  own  childhood  so  far,  o(  suppose 
it  to  have  been  so  dull  and  uninspired,  as  to  apolo- 
gize for  introducing  them  to  the  fairy  land  of  this 
young  genius,  as  recorded  by  his  brother,  and  thus 
giving  each  one  an  opportunity  of  comparing  it 
with  his  own. 

The  autumn  of  the  vear,  (1807,  when  Hartley  was 
ten  or  eleven  years  old,)  he  spent  at  Bristol  with  his 
maternal  grandmother,  where  he  joined  his  mother, 
his  little  sister,  and  myself.  It  is  now  that  my  own 
recollections  of  my  brother  begin  to  be  distinct  and 
continuous.  From  this  time  for  the  next  eight  yean 
— ^how  large  a  portion  of  those  first  twenty  years, 
which  have  been  truly  said  to  constitute  a  full  half 
of  the  longest  life  ! — I  was  his  constant  companion  at 
home  and  at  school,  at  work  and  at  play,  if  he  could 
ever  have  been  said  to  have  played  ;  by  day  and  bj 
night  we  read  together,  talked  together,  slept  together. 
Thus  I  became  the  depositary  of  all  his  thoughts  and 
feelings,  and  in  particular  of  that  strange  dream  of 
life,  which,  as  above  mentioned,  he  led  in  the  cloud 
land  of  his  fancy.  It  will  not  be  thought  strange  if  I 
linger  over  this  period,  the  most  remarkable,  and,  as 
it  proved,  by  far  the  happiest  of  his  mortal  existence  ; 
nor,  considering  the  object  of  this  narrative,  do  I  think 
an  apology  necessary  for  the  following  details.  At  a 
very  early  period  of  his  childhood,  of  which  he  had 
himself  a  distinct  though  visiunary  remembrance,  he 
imagined  himself  to  foresee  a  time  when,  in  a  field 
that  lay  close  to  the  house  in  which  he  lived,  a  small 
cataract  would  burst  forth,  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  Jug-force.  The  banks  of  the  stream  thus  created 
soon  became  populous — a  region — a  realm  ;  and,  as 
the  vision  spread  in  ever-widening  ciroles,  it  soon 
overflowed  as  it  were  the  narrow  spot  in  which  it  was 
originally  generated,  and  Jugforoia,  disguised  under 
the  less  familiar  appellation  of  Ejuxria,  became  aa 
island  continent,  witn  its  own  attendant  isles — a  new 
Australia,  or  newest  Sea-land — if  it  were  not  rather 
a  reflection  of  old  Europe  projected  fh>m  the  clouds  on 
some  wide  ocean  somewhere.  •  •  •  Taken  as  a 
whole,  the  Ejaxrian  world  presented  a  complete  anaU 
ogon  to  the  world  of  fkct,  so  fkr  as  it  was  known  to 
Hartley,  complete  in  all  its  ports  :  f^imishing  a  the- 
atre and  soene  of  action,  with  dramaiiM  pertona  and 
suitable  machinery,  in  which  day  after  day  fbr  the 
space  of  long  veara  he  went  on  evolving  the  complW 
oated  drama  of  cxiatenoe.    There  were  many  nations. 
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oontineiital  and  insulAr,  each  vith  its  sepante  histofry, 
oivil,  eocleBiafltical,  and  literary  ;  its  forms  of  religbn 
and  goyemment,  and  specific  national  character.  *  * 
When  at  length  a  sense  of  unreality  was  forced  upon 
him,  and  he  felt  himself  obliged  to  account  for  his 
knowledge  of  and  connection  with  this  distant  land,  he 
had  a  story  (borrowed  firom  the  **  Arabian  Nights") 
of  a  great  bird,  by  which  he  was  transported  to  and 
fro.  But  he  recurred  to  these  explanations  with  re- 
laotanoe,  and  got  out  of  them  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Once  I  asked  him  how  it  came  that  his  absence  on 
these  occasions  was  not  obseryed,  but  he  was  angry 
and  mortified,  and  I  never  repeated  the  experiment— 
Memoir,  p.  xxxr. 

Looking  back  upon  the  strength  of  the  illasion 
which  seemed  to  possess  him,  and  his  unwilling- 
ness to  believe  it  a  dream,  we  may  feel  that  m 
these  lay  whatever  danger  there  might  be  in  yield- 
'm^  to  such  fancies.  Most  children,  as  we  have 
said,  have  a  region  of  their  own  to  expatiate  in  ; 
but  the  heahhy,  vigorous  mind,  knows  when  it  is 
indulging  in  illusions,  and  likes  them  because  they 
are  illusions  over  which  it  has  unlimited  power 
and  mastery,  which  it  can  take  up  and  lay  down  at 
will.  It  is  best  too,  we  believe,  for  this  region  of 
fiinc^  to  be  a  secret  possession — ^a  treasure  held 
within  the  inmost  mind,  which  bashfulness,  and, 
indeed,  the  absence  of  all  temptation  to  seek  a  con- 
fidant, must  keep  forever  closed  from  the  outer 
world,  with  something  of  the  same  sense  of  snug- 
ness  and  exclusiveness  which  made  the  garden  of 
the  poet  seem  so  charming : — 

And  what  alone  did  all  the  rest  surpass. 
The  sweet  possession  of  the  fairy  place; 
Single  and  conscious  to  myself  alone, 
Of  pleasures  to  the  excluded  world  unknown. 

Not,  of  course,  but  that  such  things  must  be  accord- 
ing to  the  natural  temperament,  and  no  checking  or 
suppression  of  fancies  from  without  could  avail  for 
the  want  of  that  native  reserve  we  are  advocating. 
But  to  return  to  this  terra  incognita : — 

In  truth,  I  was  willingly  beguiled.  His  usual 
mode  of  introducing  the  subject  was,  *  *  Derwent, ' '  call- 
ing me  by  my  name,  (for  these  disclosures,  in  latter 
years  were  made  to  me  alone,)  "  I  have  had  letters  and 
papers  from  Ejuxria;"  then  came  his  budget  of  news, 
with  appropriate  reflections,  his  words  flowing  on  in 
an  exhanstless  stream,  and  his  countenance  bearing 
witness  to  the  inspiration — shall  I  call  it  ? — ^by  which 
he  was  agitated.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  serious- 
ness of  his  manner,  and  doubtless  of  his  feeling.  He 
was,  I  am  persuaded,  utterly  unconscious  of  inven- 
tion; and  if  the  early  age  in  which  this  power  was 
exercised  be  remarkable,  the  late  period  to  which  it 
was  continued  was  not  less  so.  I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  he  continued  the  habit  mentally  from  time 
to  time  after  he  left  school,  and  of  course  had  no 
longer  a  confidant — ^in  this,  as  in  many  other  ways, 
continuing  a  child. — Memoir,  p.  89. 

Another  witness  to  this  habit  of  mind  is  found 
in  the  recollections  of  a  still  earlier  age ;  recorded 
by  Mrs.  Basil  Montagu,  who  says  in  a  letter  of 
recent  date : — 

^  He  was  a  most  extraordinary  child,  exhibiting  at 
SIX  years  old  the  most  surprising  talent  for  invention. 
At  eight  years  of  age  he  had  fi>und  a  spot  upon  the 
globe  which  he  peopled  with  an  imaginary  nation, 
gave  them  a  name,  a  language,  laws,  and  a  senate, 
where  he  framed  long  speeches,  which  he  tranelaied, 
he  said,  for  my  benefit,  and  fbr  the  benefit  of  my 
neighbors,  who  climbed  the  garden  wall  to  listen  to 
this  surprising  child,  whom  they  supposed  to  be  recit- 
ing pieces  firom  memory.  About  this  time  he  wrote  a 
tragedy,  and,  being  at  a  loss  in  winding  up  the  catas- 1 


trophe,  applied  to  his  fi^ther,  who  excited  his  indigna* 
tion  by  treating  the  matter  too  lightly,  when  he  said 
"  he  should  inform  the  public  that  the  only  bad  lines 
in  the  tragedy  were  written  by  Mr.  Coleridge  senior  !*• 
He  called  this  nation  the  "Ejuxrii;"  and  one  ^y, 
when  walking  very  pensively,  I  asked  him  what  ailed 
him,  he  said,  **  My  people  are  too  fond  of  war,  and  I 
have  just  made  an  eloquent  speech  to  the  senate, 
which  has  not  made  any  impression  on  ihem,  and  to 
war  they  will  go.** — Memoir,  p.  33. 

His  seriousness,  amusing  as  it  must  have  been 
at  the  time,  and  contrasting  him  favorably,  to  or- 
dinary observers,  from  the  common  run  of  children, 
had  no  doubt  to  do  with  the  unreal,  unpractical 
part  of  his  character ;  he  seemed  not  to  be  able  to 
distinguish  between  reality  and  pretence.  As  we 
have  said,  children  should  know  the  ground  they 
tread  on ;  fancy  should  be  fancy,  play  should  be 
play  with  them  as  with  their  elders.  In  the  com- 
mon sense  of  the  word,  his  brother  says  he  never 
played.  At  first  sight,  it  is  remarkable  that  tbia 
should  be  said  emphatically  of  the  man  who  in  after 
life  never  worked ^  t.  e.,  never  steadily  pursued  or 
carried  through  any  undertaking:.  But  any  one 
who  watches  children  at  play  will  understand  how 
the  practical  element  of  the  character  is  developed 
in  it.  Every  thought  is  there  acted  upon  and 
worked  out.  It  is  the  very  reverse  of  mere  talk 
and  theory.  Mimic  business  in  fact — ^the  fun  lying 
in  its  not  being  real  business — is  the  subject-matter 
of  play,  and,  much  more  than  book-leaming^we 
do  not  speak  of  application — ^trains  and  qualifies 
the  mind  to  take  its  place  in  life,  and  do  the  ex- 
ternal work  set  before  it.  But  why  dwell  on  these 
thoughts,  when  there  is  so  little  practical  to  be 
done  ?  It  is  hard  to  make  a  serious  child  a  merry 
one,  or  to  persuade  a  bov  into  being  fond  of  plav 
who  does  not  by  nature  liice  it ;  he  will  creep  bacK 
to  his  dreams  and  his  books  in  spite  of  our  well- 
meant  endeavors ;  and  much  more  would  it  be  vain 
and  worse  than  useless  to  establish  in  our  own 
mind  any  rigid  standard,  the  departure  from  which 
shall  cast  shadows  and  forebodings  over  any  harm- 
less peculiarity  of  mind,  which  it  is  impossible  to 
change  or  reduce  to  our  ideal ;  but  the  lesson  which 
we  believe  may  be  learnt  from  the  instance  before 
us  is,  to  desire  for  our  children  a  full  measure  of 
ordinary  gifls,  rather  than  more  brilliant  extraor- 
dinary ones — to  culti^'ate  in  them  the  qualities 
natural  to  their  age,  more  than  others  which  seem 
to  go  beyond  them — and  to  be  fully  satisfied  when 
we  see  them  children  in  the  simplest  sense  of  the 
word,  without  longing  for  premature  evidence  of 
intellect.  For  even  taking  the  lowest  ground— 
which  to  a  Christian  worldly  ambition  ought  to 
appear— ordinary  gifte  are  more  important  to  the 
formation  of  a  great  character  than  extraordinary  ; 
a  man  to  be  great  must  possess  all  the  qualities  in 
full  development  of  oar  common  nature — there 
must  be  this  foundation  of  brotherhood  and  sym- 
pathy with  universal  man,  on  which  superadd  as 
many  peculiar  powers  as  yon  please.  But  uni- 
versal qualities  are  the  wood  and  stone  of  the  hu- 
man temple ;  they  must  be  reared  symmetrically, 
before  the  painting  and  sculpture,  the  ffold  and 
gems,  can  be  seen  as  they  ought  to  be,  and  without 
these  fitly  joined  together  we  can  make  no  harmo- 
nious display  of  our  fine  things ;  while  the  solid 
structure  of  ordinary  humanity  we  have  pictured  ia 
comparatively  independent  of  its  costly  decorations, 
and  may  form  a  very  fine  building  without  them. 
All  are  ready  to  grant  this  when  men  have  reached 
maturity ;  but  children  are  estimated,  and  perhapa 
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unavoidably  so,  by  what  they  can  da — what  their 
capabilities  are ;  and  thus  arises  the  constant  dis- 
appointment in  clever  children — a  disappointment 
unjust  to  them,  for  they  really  fulfil  their  promise. 
But  men  will  not  learn  by  experience,  they  will 
suppose  that  a  child^s  cleverness  promises  too 
much.  We  look  for  the  crowning  power  of  man- 
Uness  to  come  as  it  were  of  course,  and  are  sur- 
prised to  find  the  clever  boy  grow  up  only  clever, 
in  no  sense  oar  ideal  of  a  man,  and  passed  in  the 
race  by  his  less  brilliant  and  forward  companion, 
whose  youth  had  attracted  no  attention  because  he 
was  only  a  boi/,  of  whom  nothing  could  be  said  but 
that  he  had  the  qualities  characteristic  of  a  boy,  t.  e., 
which  a  boy  ought  to  have ;  which,  however,  grow 
into  the  qualities  that  a  man  ought  not  to  be  with- 
out. In  this  view,  a  boy's  companions,  in  their 
estimate  of  him,  often  prove  much  truer  prophets 
than  his  teachers,  unless  their  acquaintance  with 
him  is  intimate,  and  their  observation  extended 
beyond  the  school-room.     But  to  return. 

It  is  remarkable  that  invention,  for  which  his 
childhood  seemed  most  distinguished,  ceased  to  be 
his  characteristic  as  life  advanced.  His  original 
turn  of  thought  and  expression  found  utterance  in 
treating  of  the  actual,  not  in  framing  a  world  of 
their  own.  When  it  was  forced  upon  him  that  his 
"  Ejuxria  "  was  not  real,  he  cared  no  longer  for 
such  regions.  The  one  tale  of  fancy  which  his 
poems  contains  is  not  to  our  minds  happily  con- 
ceived, "Leonard  and  Susan,"  belonging  neither 
to  nature  nor  the  imagination,  and  the  incidents 
being  at  once  hackneyed  and  improbable.  Nor  did 
his  premature  devotion  to  politics  in  his  ideal  world 
have  more  permanent  influence  over  his  tastes. 
The  mind  that  in  infancy  was  full  of  senates  and 
armies,  and  dreamed  of  ruling  nations,  found  its 
most  fitting  and  congenial  exercise  in  after  life  in 
purely  speculative  subjects,  and  matters  of  taste ; 
or  in  dwelling  with  fond  remorseful  love  on  the  yet 
unstained  innocence  of  childhood ;  the  charms  of 
domestic  life,  from  which  he  felt  himself  excluded, 
the  influence  of  nature  and  friendship,  which 
through  all  his  deviations  held  their  sway  over 
him;  and  in  religious  musings  and  self-question- 
ings ;  unreal,  perhaps,  so  far  as  they  ended  in  them- 
selves, but  genuine  and  expressive,  and  containing 
many  a  useful  lesson,  as  well  as  pathetic  plea  for 
our  own  interest  and  sympathy. 

When  the  age  for  school  came,  the  two  brothers 
were  placed  as  day-scholars  under  the  tuition  of  the 
Rev.  John  Dawes,  of  Ambleside,  of  whom  Mr. 
Coleridge  gives  a  warm  eulogy.  They  were  lodged 
at  a  hamlet,  a  mile  from  the  town,  for  the  sake  of 
being  near  their  father's  friend,  Charles  Lloyd, 
whose  sons  were  their  school-fellows. 

Domestic  supervision,  or  at  least  control,  we  had 
none;  we  lived  with  an  elderly  woman,  the  daughter 
of  a  Westmoreland  Btatesman,  and  her  son,  a  man  of 
some  education,  originally  intended  "  for  the  Church," 
but  now  a  malster,  who,  in  a  rough,  umple  way,  took 
good  care  of  us,  and  to  whom  we  became  much  at- 
tached. But  our  freedom  out  of  school  hours  was 
unlimited;  our  play-place  was  the  hill-aide,  the  river 
bank,  or  the  broad  bosom  of  the  lake,  and  our  bounds 
the  farthest  point  to  which  our  inclinations  led,  or 
oup  strength  would  carry  us.  Some  time  afterwards, 
we  were  joined  by  two  companions,  sons  of  a  Liver- 
pool merchant,  who  had  built  a  house  in  Grasmere; 
and  certain  it  is  that  the  license  we  enjoyed,  however 
perilous  it  might  have  been  under  other  circumstances, 
was  never  abused  during  the  whole  Ume  it  lasted, 
some  eighth  or  nine  years,  by  any  one  of  the  party. 


No  harm  came  of  it  either  to  body  or  mind,  but,  as  I 
believe,  much  good  to  both.  My  brother,  however, 
employed  his  liberty  in  a  very  different  way  from  any 
of  his  Bchool-'fellows — ^he  never  played.  He  was,  in- 
deed,  incapable  of  the  adroitness  and  presence  d 
mind  required  in  the  most  ordinary  sports.  His  uncle 
(Southey)  used  to  tell  him  that  he  had  two  left  hands^ 
Hence,  he  was  much  alone,  passing  his  time  in  read- 
ing, walking,  dreaming  to  himself,  or  talking  his 
dreams  to  others.  One  friend  he  had,  a  resident  in 
the  town,  not  a  school-fellow,  Robert  Jameson,  to  whom 
he  afterwards  addressed  a  series  of  beautiful  sonnets, 
but,  with  this  exception,  he  had,  strictly  speaking,  no 
mates,  and  formed  no  friendships.  He  stood  apart, 
admired  and  beloved  by  all,  but  without  intimacy. 
He  could  do  nothing  with  or  for  his  school-fellows, 
except  to  construe  their  lessons  and  to  tell  them  tales. 
In  the  latter  capacity,  he  stood,  I  believe,  quite 
alone.  Other  boys  may  have  displayed  more  inven- 
tion, and  perhaps  greater  originality,  though  none 
such  have  come  under  my  own  observation  ;  but  what 
he  did,  his  achievement,  if  I  may  so  express  myself, 
as  a  story-teller  was  unique.  It  was  not  by  a  series 
of  tales,  but  by  one  continuous  tale,  regularly  evolved, 
and  possessing  a  real  unity,  that  he  enchained  the  at- 
tention of  his  auditors,  night  after  night,  as  we  lay  in 
bed,  (for  time  and  place,  as  well  as  the  manner  in 
which  he  carried  out  his  witchery,  might  have  been 
adopted  from  Scherezade,)  for  a  space  of  years,  and 
not  unftequently  for  hours  together.  This,  enormous 
romance,  far  exceeding  in  length,  I  should  suppose, 
the  compositions  of  Calprenede,  Scudery  or  Richard* 
son,  though  delivered  without  premeditation,  had  a 
progressive  story,  with  many  turns  and  complications, 
with  salient  points  returning  at  intervals,  with  a  sus- 
pended interest  varying  in  intensity,  and  occasionally 
wrought  up  to  a  very  high  pitch,  and  at  length  a  finu 
catastrophe  and  conclusion.  Whether,  in  the  sense 
of  Aristotle,  it  could  be  said  to  have  a  beginning,  a 
middle,  and  an  end  ;  whether  t^ere  was  perfect  coi^ 
sistenoy  and  subordination  of  parts,  I  will  not  trust 
my  recollection  to  decide.  There  was  certainly  a  great 
variety  of  persons  sharply  characterized,  who  appeared 
on  the  stage  in  combination,  and  not  merely  in  suc- 
cession. In  the  conception  of  these,  my  impression  ia 
that  very  considerable  power  was  evinced.  He  spoke 
without  hesitation  in  language  as  vivid  as  it  was 
flowing.  This  power  of  improvisation  he  lost,  or  con- 
ceived himself  to  lose,  when  he  began  the  practice  of 
written  composition.  The  moral  of  the  talc,  though 
neither  very  original  nor  particularly  edifying,  was 
characteristic  both  of  himself  and  of  the  time.  It 
turne^  upon  the  injustice  of  society,  and  the  insuf- 
ficiency of  conventional  morals  to  determine  the  right 
or  wrong  of  particular  actions. — Memov^,  p.  1. 

This  remarkable  power  did  not  set  him  much, 
above  his  school-fellows  in  acquiring  the  art  of 
written  composition,  which  he  had  to  learn^  as 
others  must,  *'  his  peculiar  powers  seeming  to  have 
been  suspended  during  the  operation ;"  but  what 
cost  him  pains  he  retained,  and  his  style,  the  resolt 
of  labor  and  study,  was  very  felicitous,  which  per- 
haps modes  of  writing  acquired  readily,  seldom  are. 
The  singular  advantage  of  this  period,  indeed  of 
the  whole  period  of  his  youth,  has  yet  to  be  dwelt 
upon,  if  seeming  advantages  can  be  numbered  as 
such  in  his  case. 

It  was  among  the  advantages  never  to  be  forgotten 
of  our  school  (hi,ys,  that  we  had  the  opportunity  of 
constant  intercourse  with  Mr.  Wordsworth  and  hia 
family.  It  was  in  the  library  at  Allan  Bank,  in  tiie 
vale  of  Grasmere,  where  the  great  bard  at  that  tima 
resided,  that  Hartley  carried  on  his  English  studies,  and 
acquired,  in  a  desultory  manner,  a  taste  for  literaTy 
acquirements,  and  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  knowl- 
edge.   This  privilege  was  continued  after  Mr.  Wotda- 
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irartli  had  remoyed  his  roBidence  to  Rydal.  It  was  at 
this  early  period  that  he  became  ocq^uainted  with  the 
poet,  now  Professor  Wilaon,  thea  residing  at  his  beau- 
tifiil  seat,  Elleray,  on  the  banks  of  Windermere,  who 
became  from  that  time,  and  continaed  to  the  last,  one 
of  his  kindest  friends.  In  his  later  years  my  brother 
looked  back  upon  the  hours  he  spent  at  Elleray  as 
amone  the  happiest  of  his  life.  He  has  himself  re- 
corded the  pleasure  and  profit  which  he  deriyed  fh)m 
his  visits  at  New  Brathay,  the  seat  of  John  Harding, 
Esq.,  a  gentleman  of  varied  accomplishments,  and 
most  engaging  manners.  '*  *  *  His  intercourse 
with  Lloyd  was  neither  less  delightful  nor  less  in- 
structive. It  was  so,  rather  than  by  a  regular  course 
of  study,  that  he  was  educated  ; — ^by  desultory  read- 
ing, by  the  living  voice  of  Coleridge,  Southey  and 
Wordsworth,  Lloyd,  Wilson  and  De  Quincy — and 
again,  by  homely  familiarity  with  town*s  folk  and 
country  folk,  of  every  degree ;  lastly,  by  dally  re- 
curring hours  of  solitude  *, — by  lonely  wanderings 
with  the  murmurs  of  the  Brathay  in  his  ear. — Mt- 
moira,  p.  Iv. 

'*  It  will  surely  be  asked,'*  continues  his  biog- 
rapher, "what  came  of  this?"  in  entering,  as  he 
now  must,  on  the  painful  part  of  his  history,  *'  not 
without  great  searchings  of  heart."  From  1814, 
when  Hartley  lefl  school,  the  brothers  were  sep- 
arated, and  only  met  for  short  periods,  and  at  long 
intervals  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  Mr.  Coleridge 
eeases  therefore  to  speak  from  his  own  memory, 
and  is  dependent  for  the  rest  of  his  account  on  his 
brTther's  private  memoranda,  and  the  information 
of  others.  The  following  remarks  in  closing  his 
own  personal  recollections  imply,  we  think,  more 
than  he  himself  seems  to  infer,  that  Hariley's 
character  permanently  suffered  for  want  of  early 
discipline.  The  liberty  of  their  early  school  days, 
though  it  resulted  in  no  errors  or  excesses  which 
needed  correction,  no  doubt  fostered  that  impatience 
of  constraint  which  he  describes,  and  those  other 
morbid  indications  of  want  of  self-control.  The 
intercourse  with  gifted  men  which  distinguished 
his  boyhood,  while  it  developed  certain  faculties, 
perhaps  prematurely,  in  no  way  acted  instead  of 
authority.  There  seems  to  have  been  wanting  the 
■alutary  check  to  his  own  excitable  nature  of  a  will 
more  powerful  than  his  own,  which,  without  the 
direct  sense  of  constraint,  would  force  him,  by  the 
bonds  of  habit  and  affection,  to  follow  its  dictates, 
and  not  leave  him  at  that  critical  period  to  follow 
unconstrained  the  impulse  of  each  moment.  Yet  it 
is  true,  as  his  brother  says,  that  subsequent  events 
alone  suggest  such  reflections.  The  history  of 
his  boyhood,  as  it  stands  alone,  is  certainly  an 
attractive  one,  and  lie  must  have  been  bent  on  evil 
prophecies  who  could  have  foretold  so  sad  a  conclu- 
sion to  it. 

A  word  before  I  proceed,  of  one  serious  import  My 
brother's  life  at  school  was  so  blameless,  he  seemed,  and 
was,  not  merely  so  simple,  tender-hearted  and  affection- 
ate, but  so  truthful,  dntifal  and  thoughtful — so  relig- 
ious, if  not  devout,  that,  if  bis  after  years  had  run  in  a 
happier  course,  the  f<iults  of  his  boyhood  might  well 
have  been  overlooked,  and  nothing  seen  but  that 
which  promised  good.  An  eye  sharpened  for  closer 
observation  may  in  the  retrospect  descry  the  shadow 
of  the  coming  cloud.  A  certain  infirmity  of  will, 
the  specific  evil  of  his  life,  had  already  shown  itseU 
His  sensibility  was  intense,  and  he  had  not  where- 
withal to  control  it.  He  could  not  open  a  letter  with- 
out trembling ;  he  shrank  from  mental  pain  ;  he 
was  beyond  measure  impatient  of  ocnstraint  He  was 
liable  to  paroxysms  of  rage,  often  the  disguise  of  pity, 
salf-aoouaation,  or  other  painful  emotion — anger  it 


could  hardly  be  called—- during  which  he  bit  his  arm 
or  finger  violently.  He  yielded,  as  it  were,  uncon- 
sciously to  slight  temptations,  slight  in  themselvea, 
and  slight  to  him,  as  if  swayed  by  a  mechanical  im 
pulse  apart  ftom  his  own  voUtion.  It  looked  like  an 
organic  defect — a  congenital  imperfection.  I  do  not 
offer  this  as  an  explanation.  There  are  mysteries  in 
our  moral  nature  upon  which  we  can  only  pause  and 
doubt — Memoir,  p.  lix. 

By  the  help  of  friends  and  relations,  who  came 
forward  through  Mr.  Southey 's  intervention,  Hart- 
ley, a  year  after  leaving  school,  went  to  Oxford  as 
scholar  or  post-master  of  Merton,  his  father  being 
at  this  time  in  no  condition  to  afford  his  son  any 
pecuniary  assistance.  There  remains  little  recora 
of  his  early  college  life,  but  mention  is  made  of 
college  friendships  of  that  period  which  did  honoi 
to  liis  choice,  and  from  one  of  these  friends  we 
have  the  first  mention  of  those  rare  conversational 

f)Owers  into  which  the  improvisations  of  his  boy- 
lood  issued.     In  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Dyce,  dated  1849,  we  read  : — 

If  I  had  known  Hartley  later  in  his  career,  per- 
haps something  painful  might  have  mingled  with  my 
recollections  of  him  ;  but  I  remember  him  only  as  a 
young  man  who  possessed  an  intellect  of  the  highest 
order,  with  great  simplicity  of  character,  and  consid- 
erable oddity  of  manner. 

His  extraordinary  powers  as  a  converser  (or 
rather  a  declaimer)  procured  for  him  numerous  in- 
vitations to  what  are  called  at  Oxford  "  wine  parties.'* 
He  knew  that  he  was  expected  to  talk,  and  talking 
was  his  delight  Leaning  his  head  on  one  shoulder, 
turning  up  his  dark  bright  eyes,  and  swinging  back- 
wards and  forwards  in  his  chair,  he  would  hold  forth 
by  the  hour,  (for  no  one  wished  to  interrupt  him,)  on 
whatever  subject  might  have  been  started — either  of 
literature,  politics,  or  religion — ^with  an  originality 
of  thought,  a  force  of  illustration,  and  a  facility  and 
beauty  of  expression,  which  I  question  if  any  man 
then  living,  except  his  father,  could  have  surpassed. 

I  have  reason  to  believe  that  this  display  of  elo- 
quence did  him  some  harm  eventually  at  the  univer- 
sity. Reports  were  rife  that  he  was  fond  of  inveighing 
against  all  establishments,  (a  more  unpardonable  of 
fence  than  his  having  been  seen  in  his  cap  and  gown, 
buying  a  pennyworth  of  apples  from  an  old  woman  in 
Oriol  lane,)  and  very  probably  he  had  given  cause  for 
such  reports  being  spread  abroad  by  matter-of-fhct 
persons,  who  could  not  distinguish  between  what  he 
said  when  truth  was  his  sole  object,  and  what  he  ut- 
tered when  he  declaimed  merely  to  show  his  ingenuity 
in  argument  I  hare  little  doubt  he  was  no  more 
serious  in  those  supposed  attacks  on  *'  Church  and 
State,"  than  he  was  when  he  maintained  (as  I  have 
heard  him  do)  that  ages  of  darkness  would  again  pr^ 
vail  in  Europe,  to  the  destruction  of  literature  and 
the  arts,  (a  catastrophe  which  the  discovery  of  print- 
ing has  rendered  impossible ;)  or  when  he  gravely 
asserted  that,  for  all  we  know,  dogs  may  have  a  lan- 
guage of  smell,  and  that  what  is  to  our  organs  a  very 
disagreeable  odor,  may  be  to  canine  organs  a  most 
beautiful  poem, — Jliemoir,  p.  Ixiv. 

The  poet  calls  beauty  "  dono  infelice,^*  the  un- 
happy gift ;  but  its  temptations,  as  far  as  experi- 
ence shows  us,  are  small  compared  to  those  which 
attend  the  gift  of  the  tongue — a  ready  flow  of 
eloquent  expression.  It  is  hard  to  say  anything 
against  fine  talking — the  roost  enchanting  of  all 
accomplishments — the  most  invigorating  of  all  re- 
freshments and  relaxations  to  the  listener,  and  a 
perfectly  lawful  exercise  of  the  understanding,  if 
kept  within  due  bounds,  to  the  imparter  of  this  high 
pleasure.  Yet  we  would  ask  our  readers,  each  in 
his  own  sphere,  if  he  has  ever  known  man  or 
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woman  odArated  as  a  talker  withoat  being  mani- 
festly the  worse  for  it,  and  failing  conspicuously, 
and  eviaently  from  this  cause,  in  one  or  more  of  the 
most  important  duties  of  his  or  her  station.  There 
is  something  in  the  power  of  enchaining  the  atten- 
tion of  others,  of  carrying  them  along,  of  moving, 
persuading,  convincing  at  will,  by  iKe  immediate 
contact  of  oral  intercourse,  which,  as  man  is  con- 
stituted, proves  to  be  one  of  the  most  dangerous  of 
all  gifl»--one  which  has  the  most  direct  tendency 
to  separate  words  from  deeds,  thought  from  action 
— ^to  reduce  all  those  faculties  which  were  designed 
to  enlighten  the  path  of  duty  to  mere  engines  of 
barren  display.  Many  reasons  may  be  found  for 
this,  the  fact  being,  however  unwillingly,  granted ; 
but  this  is  not  the  place  for  a  lengthened  treatise  on 
the  abuse  of  the  tongue — not  that  tediously  profuse 
exercise  of  it  which  brought  down  Bishop  Butler's 
reprehension  in  one  of  the  wittiest  pieces  of  gravity, 
or  gravest  specimens  of  wit,  which  perhaps  our 
language  affords ;  but  on  the  more  brilliant  abuse 
of  this  member — the  indifference  it  engenders  to 
perfect  truth,  in  the  aim  to  produce  present  effect, 
or  in  mere  wanton  exercise  of  sway  over  the  mind 
of  the  listener,  showing  how  easily  right  and 
wrong  may  be  made  to  change  places  by  those  who 
have  the  skill  to  do  it — and  in  the  consequent 
Tanity  which  makes  the  man  of  many  words  in  his 
turn  swayed  by  the  applause  and  sympathy  of 
others,  instead  of  by  the  dictates  of  conscience,  and 
the  approbation  of  his  own  heart.  In  the  particular 
instance  before  us,  however,  his  brother  exonerates 
him  from  the  charge  of  want  of  purpose,  if  we  may 
so  consider  it,  in  his  friend's  account  of  his  under- 
graduate disquisitions;  his  invectives  against  es- 
tablishments were  no  mere  oratorical  displays,  but 
the  abiding  thoughts  of  his  heart. 

Though  far  from  a  destructive  in  politics,  he  was 
always  keenly  alive  to  what  he  supposed  to  be  the 
evils  and  abuses  of  the  existing  state  of  things  both 
in  Church  and  State  ;  while  he  remained  constant  in 
his  allegiance  to  what  he  believed  to  be  the  essentials 
of  both.  He  was  neither  a  high  churchman  nor  a 
high  tory  ;  but  views  similar  to  his,  in  many  particu- 
lars, have  since  been  adopted  by  a  class  of  ardent  and 
generous  reformers  who  claim  both  names.  On  these 
points  his  creed  was  early  formed,  and  never  changed. 
It  differed  in  some  important  points  from  mine,  which 
I  mention,  once  for  all,  to  prevent  misapprehension. 
On  all  subjects  he  spoke  his  mind,  often  through 
whim  or  impatience,  more  than  his  mind  freely,  wiu- 
out  regard  to  consequences.  This,  at  the  time  of 
which  we  are  speaking,  helped  to  bring  him  into 
trouble.  Soon  afterwards  he  bought  the  privilege  of 
Impunity  at  a  very  dear  rate. — Memoirs,  p.  Ixvi. 

Few  of  our  readers,  probably,  are  ignorant  to 
what  this  allusion  refers,  for  poor  Hartley  Cole- 
ridge's errors  and  their  consequences  were  distin- 
guished by  an  unusual  publicity.  But  we  have  not 
yet  arrived  at  this  painful  conclusion  of  his  Oxford 
career.  In  his  examination  for  his  degree  he 
passed  with  credit,  being  placed  in  the  second  class 
as  a  sort  of  compromise  amongst  the  examiners, 
some  of  whom  would  have  given  him  a  first,  in 
consideration  of  his  evident  talent  and  varied 
knowledge,  while  others  saw  such  deficiencies 
in  his  scholarship  as  only  merited  a  fourth.  The 
distinctions  that  examiners  can  bestow  were, 
however,  dear  to  him  only  so  far  as  they  could  win 
him  the  approbation  and  notice  of  a  very  different 
tribunal,  it  was  one  of  the  young  poet's  peculiar- 
ities—or must  we  call  it  weaknesses? — to  desire 
ardently  to  **  stand  well  in  the  opinion  of  the  other 


sex."  If  it  was  carried  to  the  point  of  weakness 
it  was  at  best  an  amiable  and  attractive  one,  and  is 
evidenced  by  so  much  simple  and  pure  unselfish 
feeling,  as  constitutes  one  of  the  great  charms  of 
his  poetry,  and  of  such  indications  of  his  domestic 
life  as  are  given  to  us.  The  singularity  of 
his  person,  and  his  subsequent  irregularities, 
precluded  the  hope  to  his  sensitive  mind  of  any 
return  of  this  sentiment.  Once  or  twice,  '*  in 
brief  periods  of  dear  delusion,"  this  feeling  cen- 
tred in  a  particular  object,  but  never  found  ex- 
pression to  the  object  of  his  particular  regard. 
The  habit  of  his  mind  was  rather  to  be  in  love 
with  the  fair  and  good  qualities  of  the  gentler  sex 
wherever  he  saw  them ;  and  in  return  the  ladies 
seem  to  have  felt  for  him  that  sympathizing  com- 
passion and  regard  which,  as  far  as  human  influence 
could  have  power,  had  most  sway  over  him.  He 
valued  this  general  kindness  for  what  it  was  worthy 
but  it  could  not  satisfy  such  yearnings  as  are 
conveyed  constantly  in  his  writings  for  a  particular 
exclusive  regard,  and  are  feelingly  expressed  in 
the  following  lines : — 

The  earliest  wish  I  ever  knew 

Was  woman's  kind  regard  to  win  ; 

I  felt  it  long  ere  passion  grew. 
Ere  such  a  wish  could  be  a  sin. 

And  still  it  lasts  ;  the  yearning  ache 
No  cure  has  found,  no  comfort  known  ; 

If  she  did  love,  *t  was  for  my  sake, 
She  could  not  love  me  for  her  own. 

Poems,  p.  43. 

Connected  with  this  sentiment  was  a  certain 
morbid  vanity  alternately  taking  the  aspect  of  love 
of  display  and  craving  for  sympathy,  which  his 
brother  attributes  to  the  singularities  of  his  mind 
and  constitution  throwing  him  back  upon  himself  in 
undue  self-contemplation.  Of  this  he  has  shown 
an  amusing  consciousness  in  the  following  Confes- 
sion, written  in  afler  years,  but  which  we  place  here 
in  connection  with  his  Oxford  career. 

I  very  much  doubt  the  expediency  of  English 
verse  prizes  at  the  universities.  That  the  poems  pro- 
duced on  these  occasions  are  not  always  of  first-rats 
excellence  is  no  great  objection  ;  but  the  train  of  fieel- 
ing  they  induce  is  alien  from  the  course  of  academical 
study,  and  the  public  recitation  before  the  assembled 
beauties  of  commencements  and  commemorations,  is 
too  intoxicating  for  any  but  mathematical  heads  to 
bear.  I  verily  believe  that  I  should  have  gone  crasj, 
silly-mad  with  vanity,  had  I  obtained  the  prize  for  my 
'*  Horses  of  Lysippus."  It  was  almost  the  only  occa- 
sion in  my  life  wherein  I  was  keenly  disappointed,  for 
it  was  the  only  one  upon  which  I  felt  any  confident 
hope.  I  had  made  myself  very  sure  of  it,  and  the  in- 
telligence that  not  I,  but  Macdonald,  was  the  lucky 
man,  absolutely  stupefied  me.  Yet  I  contrived  for  a 
time  to  lose  all  sense  of  my  own  misfortunes,  in  exul- 
tation for  Burton^s  success.  Poor,  dear  Burton  !  how 
calmly  he  took  it,  rejoicing  chiefly  in  the  pleasure  his 
honors  would  afford  to  his  mother  and  sister  ;  though 
perhaps  another,  whom  he  mentioned  not,  was  not  less 
m  his  heart  The  truth  is,  I  was  fea.  I  sung,  I 
danced,  I  whistled,  I  leapt,  I  ran  from  room  to  room, 
announcing  the  great  tidings,  and  tried  to  persuade 
even  myself  that  I  cared  nothing  at  all  for  my  own 
case.  But  it  would  not  do.  It  was  bare  sands  with 
me  next  day.  It  was  not  the  mere  Ic^  of  the  prize, 
but  the  feeling  or  phantasy  of  an  adverse  destiny.  I 
was  as  one  who  discovers  that  his  familiar,  to  whom 
he  has  sold  himself,  is  a  deceiver.  I  foresaw  that  all 
my  aims  and  hopes  would  prove  frustrate  and  abor- 
tive ;  and  from  that  time  I  date  my  downward  declen- 
sion, my  impotence  of  will,  and  melancholy  reckless- 
ness.   It  was  the  first  time  I  sought  relief  from  wine. 
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whloh,  as  Qsaal  in  Bueh  oases,  produoed  not  so  moek 
intoxication  as  downright  madness. 

My  fulures  in  two  succeeding  trials  produced  no 
such  ill  eflfects.  They  made  me  glumpy  and  despond- 
ent ;  but  that  was  all.  Still  I  believe  success,  which 
I  was  once  within  an  ace  of,  would  have  upset  the 
little  discretion  I  ever  possrased  ;  not  that  the  simple 
reputation  of  nuiking  a  lair  copy  of  verses  would  have 
endted  me  in  my  own  opinion,  though  I  was  not  then 
aware  how  very  common  is  the  talent  of  spinning 
something  more  like  real  poetry  than  any  I  had  then 
achieved.  But  the  exhibition  in  the  rostrum  would 
have  been  too  much.  I  had  always  a  girlish  love  of 
display  ;  and  it  was  not  till  some  years  after  that  I 
acquired  the  counterbalance  of  a  more  than  girlish 
tiinidity  of  observation.  I  had  a  passion  for  spouting, 
which,  had  I  not  been  conscious  of  a  diminutive  and 
ungainly  exterior,  might  have  tempted  me  to  try  my 
fortune  on  the  boards.  Above  all,  I  had  an  intense 
and  incessant  craving  for  the  notice  of  femides,  with 
a  Ibreboding  consciousness  that  I  was  never  fiishioned 
fbr  a  ladies'  man.  My  perverse  vanity  made  me  take 
mere  indiflference  for  absolute  aversion  ;  and  I  fistncied 
that  all  this  antipathy  would  be  changed  into  beaming, 
sunshiny  admiration,  should  I  appear  in  the  irresisti- 
ble character  of  prisd-man,  as  a  reciter  of  intelligible 
poetry,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  I  should  have  been 
an  object  for  a  few  days  of  some  curiosity  to  the  fair 

Sromenoders  of  Christ  Church  Meadow ;  while  the 
ear  creatures  with  whom  I  was  on  bowing  ajad  speak- 
ing terms,  might  have  felt  a  satisfaction  in  being 
known  to  me,  which  they  had  never  experienced  be- 
fore. A  great  poet  I  should  not  have  imagined  my- 
self, for  I  knew  well  enough  that  the  verses  were  no 
great  things.  Except  the  nrst  copy,  I  never  thought 
much  of  them.  But  I  should  have  deemed  myself  a 
prodigious  lion,  and  it  was  a  character  I  was  weak 
enough  to  covet  more  than  that  of  poet,  sch<dar,  or 
philosopher. 

Yet  in  my  longing  for  the  general  g^ood  graoea  of 
the  sex,  I  was  not  solely  intoxicated  by  vanity.  I 
conceived,  and  I  believe  I  was  not  far  wrong,  that 
any  woman  in  particular  will  give  her  aflfections  more 
readily  to  a  man  who  is  a  favorite  with  women  in 
general,  than  to  one  who  b  voted  a  quis  or  a  bore. — 
Memoir,  p.  IxxxiiL 

It  is  very  common  to  misname  vanity  simplicity, 
to  attribute  to  guilelessness  what  is  do  other  than 
a  love  of  talking  of  self  at  all  hazards.  The  pas- 
sage we  have  quoted  is  certainly  remarkable  as  a 
true  union  of  the  two  qualitiea,  a  closer  blending 
of  them  than  we  often  find.  But  introspective 
poets,  aocuslomed  to  derive  their  inspiration  from 
within,  and  to  searching  intellectual  examination, 
possibly  come  to  regard  their  weaknesses  more  as 
interesting  curiosities  for  inquiry  than  things  to  be 
ashamed  of.  Men  in  general  are  subject  to  vanity, 
but  are  ashamed  of  it  as  of  somethin*^  that  makes 
them  feel  small  when  detected  ;  they  blush  in  secret 
over  the  absurdities  into  which  it  has  led  them 
when  forced  to  own  it  to  themselves.  The  observ- 
ant poet,  however,  if  he  own  it  fur  vanity  at  all,  as 
those  who  have  humor  and  that  knowledge  of 
human  nature  which  goes  along  with  it,  must  do, 
is  too  much  engaged  with  the  phenomenon  to  blush 
for  it,  and  is  pleased  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  his 
sensations;  for  vanity,  however  universal,  is  yet 
a  thing  to  wonder  at,  both  when  we  coldly  and 
contemptuously  speculate  upon  it  in  others,  or  tin- 
gle with  hot  shame  for  the  follies  it  has  led  ourselves 
into.  It  is  certainly  not  connected  always  with 
consciousness  of  merit,  for  this  feeling  is  oflen  con- 
tent with  its  own  individual  esteem ;  and  we  be- 
lieve it  will  be  found  that  persons  do  not  generally 
show  their  vanity  in  what  is  really  their  strong 
point.    It  is  not  so  much  a  value  for  self,  as  a 


desire  that  others  should  give  credit  fbr  certain 
qualities  which  the  inmost  heart  may  know  itself 
without,  a  longing  to  be  persuaded  into  a  higher 
estimate  than  unassisted  sense  and  candor  will  allow 
a  man  to  indulge  in.  Hartley  Coleridge  knew  that 
these  verses  were  no  great  things ;  few  persons  bad 
a  more  correct  estimate  of  their  poetical  powers 
than  he  possessed ;  but  be  hoped  others  would  think 
them  what  they  were  not,  and  he  wished  to  be  a 
lion.  He  wished  to  be  seen,  and  yet  was  conscious 
all  the  while  that  his  person  was  not  one  suited  for 
the  display  he  coveted.  There  are  histories  of 
Goldsmith  and  of  Christian  Andersen  exactly 
analogous  to  this  longing  fur  mere  publicity,  and 
in  both  the  same  curious  humorous  simplicity  in 
relating  their  past  sensations.  No  doubt  it  is  only 
an  excess  of  that  feeling  which  is  part  of  the  poeti- 
cal constitution,  of  that  necessity  for  sympathy 
which  forces  the  poet  into  expression.  He  must 
speak  or  die ;  he  must  have  listeners ;  he  must  im- 
part his  tlioughts,  or  his  fire  consumes  him.  He 
18  so  far  dependent  on  others  in  a  way  that  common 
men  are  not ;  he  ceases  to  be  his  own  master ;  and 
so,  in  the  gift  of  genius,  as  of  grace,  the  gieatcsl 
becomes  the  servant  of  all.  It  is  no  small  counter^ 
balance  fbr  the  possession  of  the  **  feculty  divine," 
that  the  transition  is  so  easy  and  so  tempting  from 
the  poet*s  theme  to  himself — from  the  desire,  which 
of  necessity  rules  him,  that  the  ideas  which  occupy 
himself  should  make  themselves  a  home  in  other 
kindred  minds,  to  the  craving  fur  a  place  for  s^in 
those  minds,  and  a  restless  curiosity  to  know  how 
large  that  place  is.  While  we  lament  it,  or  smile 
over  it,  we  should  still  regard  it  aa  the  result, 
through  want  of  severe  self-discipline,  of  that  sen- 
sibility which  is  the  great  engine  of  the  poet's 
power,  and  of  a  susceptible  organization  which, 
while  it  contributes  to  our  pleasure,  is  too  oAen  a 
source  of  restlessness  and  misery  to  its  possessor. 
Of  this  temperament  Hartley  Coleridge  was  an 
especial  instance,  of  whom  his  brother  says : — 

But  this  vanity,  while  it  led  him  to  what  he  calls  a 
"girlish  love  of  display,*'  was  but  the  efflorescence  of 
a  deeper  feeling.  What  lay  at  the  root  was  an  intense 
craving  fbr  sympathy,  rendered  anxious  by  a  melan- 
choly temperament  and  exaggenited  sense  of  his  own 
peculiarities.  This  melancholy — of  which  moody  de- 
pression and  extravagant  hilarity,  a  humorout  sadness 
and  a  humorous  mirth,  are  but  (as  S.  T.  Coleridge 
would  have  said)  opposite  poles — was  displayed  before 
any  outward  event  hod  occurred  to  excite  and  to 
deepen  it ;  sometimes,  as  we  have  seen,  in  obscure 
forebodings  of  evil  to  come  ;  more  commonly  in  a  fit- 
ful, chimerical,  affectionate  drollery  ;  such  was  the 
form  which  it  took  in  his  loving  nature,  which  con- 
tinued through  life,  and  by  which,  perhaps,  he  will 
be  most  frequently  remembered  by  his  friends. — Me^ 
motr,  p.  IxxviL 

But  it  is  time  to  return  to  our  narrative,  with 
which,  however,  these  constitutional  peculiarities 
are  essentially  concerned.  Not  lung  afler  taking; 
his  degree  he  was  elected  Fellow  of  Oriel,  ailer  a 
highly  successful  examination.  Indeed,  his  talents 
were  of  a  kind  peculiarly  suiting  him  fur  that 
ordeal,  and  to  take  his  place  amongst  the  original 
writers  and  thinkers  of  Oriel  in  its  palmy  days. 
We  must  give  the  sad  conclusion  of  this  history  in 
the  words  of  the  Memoir  itself: — 

A  proud  and  a  happy  day  it  was  for  me,  and  for  all 
of  us,  when  these  tidings  reached  us.  Obviously  unfit 
for  the  ordinary  walks  of  professional  life,  he  had 
earned  for  himself  an  honorable  independence,  and 
had  found,  as  it  seemed,  a  position  in  which  he  could 
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exert  his  peculiar  talents  to  advantage.  But  a  lad 
reverse  was  at  hand  ;  and,  as  this  in  its  eflfects,  and 
yet  more  perhaps  in  its  causes,  overclouded  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days,  permanently  affecting  not  merely 
his  happiness,  but  his  usefulness,  my  purpose  requires 
that  I  should  not  shrink  firom  setting  this  sorrowful 
occurrence  in  its  true  light,  doing  that  justice  which, 
**  nothing  extenuating,"  is  yet  the  truest  charity. 
My  brother  was  form^  by  nature  ahd  circumstance, 
but  for  **  these  unlucky  deeds,**  not  merely  to  delight, 
but  to  improve  his  fellow-men — ^to  make  them  wiser 
and  better.  I  trust  that,  as  it  is,  he  will  be  found  to 
have  done  something  of  this  kind  ;  that,  as  an 
awakener  of  pregnant  thoughts  and  holy  affections, 
if  not  as  an  authoritative  guide  of  opinion,  he  may 
oontuue  in  his  degree  a  living  power  fqr  good.  I  seek 
so  to  explain  and  to  account  for  the  anomalies  of  his 
outward  life,  as  to  leave  this  power,  so  far  as  may  be, 
unimpaired.  I  would  show,  what  I  believe  to  be  most 
true,  that  the  deeper  issues  of  his  soul  still  sent  forth 
sweet  waters,  which  flowed  on  to  the  end  strangely 
onmingled  with  the  bitter.     But  to  return. 

At  the  close  of  his  probationary  year  he  was  judged 
ta  have  forfeited  his  Oriel  fellowship,  on  the  ground, 
mainly,  of  intemperance.  Great  efforts  were  made  to 
reverse  the  decision.  He  wrote  letters  to  many  of  the 
fellows.  His  iikiheT  went  to  Oxford  to  see  and  to  ex- 
postulate with  the  provost  It  was  in  vain.  The 
specific  charges  might  have  been  exaggerated.  Palli- 
ations and  excuses  might  have  been  found  for  the  par- 
ticular instances  in  which  they  were  established.  A 
life  singularly  blameless  in  other  respects,  dispositions 
the  most  amiable,  principles  and  iutentions  the  most 
upright  and  honorable,  might  be  pletided  as  a  coun- 
terpoise in  the  opposite  scale.  It  was  to  no  purpose. 
The  sentence  might  be  considered  severe,  it  could  not 
be  said  to  be  unjust ;  and,  alas  !  my  poor  brother  did 
not  take  the  only  course  which  could  have  discredited 
the  verdict  of  his  judges.  The  infirmity,  which  was 
thus  heavily  visited,  wm  not  subsequently  overcome. 
As  too  often  happens,  the  ruin  of  his  fortunes  served 
but  to  increase  the  weakness  which  had  caused  their 
overthrow. 

The  stroke  came  upon  his  &ther,  with  all  the  ag- 
gravations of  surprise,  '*  as  a  peal  of  thunder  out  of 
a  clear  sky.**  I  was  with  him  at  the  time,  and  have 
never  seen  any  human  being,  before  or  since,  so  deep- 
ly afflicted :  not,  as  he  said,  by  the  temporal  conse- 
quences of  his  son*s  misfortunes,  heavy  as  these  were, 
but  for  the  moral  offence  which  it  involved. 

In  order  to  examine  the  question  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  me  to  go  back  a  step  or  two  in  my  narrative. 
I  shall  have  to  trace  the  cause  of  that  tendency  (not 
tiwn  by  any  means  habitual,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  al- 
ready sufficiently  indicated)  to  the  intemperate  use 
of  wine,  which  constituted  at  this  time  his  only  real 
delinquency,  and  which  led,  in  its  results,  to  all  the 
errors  and  short-comings  of  his  after  lif& — Memoir ^ 
p.  Ixxiii. 

And  then  Mr.  Coleridge  enters  into  those  pecu- 
liarities of  his  brother *8  mental  and  bodily  consti- 
tution, which  we  have  already  dwelt  upon.  In 
tddiiion,  however,  to  this  one  vice,  his  brother's 
avowed  opinions  and  general  coarse  of  conduct  at 
college  were  calculated  to  excite  just  suspicions 
whether  he  were  likely  to  promote  the  interests  of 
his  community : — 

My  brother's  fl'eedom  of  speech,  and  the  undis- 
guised tendency  of  his  opinions,  have  already  been 
mentioned.  His  unsuitableness  to  his  position,  as  a 
member  of  a  collegiate  body,  appeared  in  other  ways. 
On  one  occasion,  when  I  was  with  him  for  a  few  days, 
he  entertained  in  his  rooms  a  young  man  who  had 
made  himself  obnoxious  (justly,  I  doubt  not)  to  col- 
lege censures — not  fh>m  any  sympathy  with  the  man, 
or  his  pursaits— but  frcm  mistaken  compassion,  and 


a  strcmg  disposition,  not  sufficiently  contrdled  by 
moral  considerations,  to  side  with  the  weaker  party. 
Again,  through  awkwardness  and  habitual  absence  of 
mind,  he  was  inattentive  to  forms  and  inobservant  of 
punctuality  ;  and  thus  became  involved  in  a  maze  of 
petty  irregularities,  from  which  he  coald  never  extri- 
cate himself. — Memoir,  p.  Ixxxiv. 

That  it  was  not  only  from  carelessness,  or 
absence  of  mind,  that  he  was  negligent,  we  know 
from  his  expressed  opinion,  to  be  found  in  his 
writings,  of  ilie  more  than  uselessness,  of  the  evil 
tendency,  of  daily  attendance  on  public  worship  and 
other  religious  observances  enjoined  by  college 
rules.  He  was  in  fact  opposed  to  the  whole 
system  he  sought  to  become  a  part  of.  He  says 
himself,  in  a  letter  to  his  brother,  written  soon  afVer 
this  event,  **  From  the  first  moment  that  I  thought 
of  offering  myself  a  candidate,  I  felt  that  I  was  not 
consulting  my  own  happiness.'*  Again,  '*  To  tell 
the  truth,  I  did  not  much  like  the  state  of  a  proba- 
tioner, or  submit,  as  I  ought  to  have  done,  to  a  yoke 
of  observances  which  I  sincerely  think  very  absurd, 
and  which  I  hoped  that  I  had  escaped  by  being 
made  a  Fellow.'*  It  was  a  mode  of  life  for  which 
he  was  wholly  unfitted,  both  in  habits  and  turn  of 
mind,  and  every  reader  of  his  life  must  entirely 
acquiesce  in  the  justice  and  wisdom  of  the  strong 
measure  taken.  Yet  an  act  of  severity,  as  such, 
however  distinctly  called  for  and  justified  by  the 
event,  is  so  repugnant  to  our  nature,  (when  the 
passions  are  not  concerned,)  and  in  most  cases  is 
attended  by  so  many  circumstances  which  distin- 
guish it  from  justice  in  the  abstract ;  the  victim,  in 
each  separate  instance,  seems  surrounded  by  so 
many  extenuations,  that  those  nearest  him,  and  in 
consequence  sharers  with  him  in  the  calamity,  must 
be  excused  if  they  cannot  cordially  acquiesce  in  the 
sentence,  or  resist  the  wish  that  the  experiment  of 
tenderness  and  mercy  had  at  least  been  tried  in  the 
case  their  afifections  are  concerned  with.  There 
was  nothing,  however,  to  be  reasonably  hoped  from 
the  restraints  of  academical  life  in  Hartley  Cole- 
ridge's case ;  nothing  to  make  us  imagine  that  any 
checks  he  could  find  there  would  be  strong  enougb 
to  restrain  the  degrading  habit  already  contracted. 
In  fact,  if  it  is  lawful  in  any  sense  to  call  a  man, 
habitually  intemperate,  a  useful  member  of  society, 
he  much  nearer  reached  the  honorable  title  amongst 
the  hills  and  cotters  of  Cumberland  than  he  could^ 
have  done  at  Oxfiird.  His  genius  and  better 
instincts  were  not  so  swamped  in  his  freer,  wilder 
range,  as  they  would  have  been  under  the  degrad- 
ing consciousness  of  being  an  object  of  contempt, 
and  of  continually  outraging  the  feelings  and 
principles  of  the  eminent  community  to  which  he 
outwardly  belonged.  At  his  cottage  in  the  north 
he  was  not  excluded  from  society,  as  he  must  have 
been  at  Oxford.  The  college  granted  him  the  sam 
of  300/.  as  some  slight  indemnity  for  his  pecuuiary 
loss. 

He  did  not  immediately  give  way  under  his  calam- 
ity ;  at  first,  indeed,  he  was  full  of  hope  and  self-oon* 
fidence  ;  he  had  not  yet  learnt  his  own  weakness,  and 
he  trusted  that  in  London  he  should  have  been  able  te 
win  position  and  independence  by  his  pen.  It  would 
be  a  painful  task  to  trace,  step  by  step,  the  disappoint^ 
ment  of  these  expectations.  The  cause  of  his  &ilure 
lay  in  himself,  not  in  any  want  of  literary  power,  of 
which  he  had  always  a  reodj  command,  and  which  he 
could  have  made  to  assume  the  most  popular  forms — 
but  he  had  lost  the  power  of  will.  His  steadiness  of 
purpose  was  gone,  and  the  motives  he  had  for  exer- 
tion, imperative  as  they  appeared,  were  without  force. 
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Necessity  acted  upon  him  with  the  touch  of  a  torpedo. 
He  needed  a  more  genial  stimulus.  Dreamy  as  he  had 
always  been,  he  had  not  hitherto  neglected  the  call  of 
duty.  He  hod  shown  no  want  of  energy  or  perse- 
Terance  either  at  school  or  college.  Now  he  gave 
way  to  habits  of  procrastination,  from  which,  except 
for  short  intervals,  and  under  fiivorable  circumstances, 
be  did  not  recover  till  it  was  too  late.  Thus,  leaving 
undone  what  he  wished  and  continually  intended  to 
have  done,  he  shrank  from  the  bitterness  of  his  reflec- 
tions, which,  notwithstanding,  continually  returned 
upon  him  and  took  the  place  of  action  ;  and  though  he 
never  deliberately  sought  relief  in  wine,  yet  he  was  a 
welcome  guest  in  all  societies,  and  when  surprised  by 
consequences,  against  which  he  was  not  sufficiently  on 
his  guard,  he  shrank  from  the  reproaches  and  yet 
more  from  the  uncomplaining  forgiveness  of  his 
firiends.  This  led  to  a  habit  of  wandering  and  con- 
cealment which  returned  upon  him  at  uncertain  in- 
tervals during  the  middle  portion  of  his  life,  exposing 
himself  to  many  hardships,  if  not  dangers,  and  his 
friends  to  sore  anxieties.  This  is  the  dark  side  of  the 
picture. 

Meanwhile,  his  conversation  and  manners  preserved 
all  their  charm  ;  his  temper  was  most  sweet  and  en- 
gaging :  he  retained  not  merely  his  love  and  admira- 
tion for  moral  beauty  and  excellence,  but  a  high 
moral  purpose  and  enlightened  creed.  His  letters 
were  full  of  wit,  and  wisdom,  and  affection.  He  was 
still  a  pure-minded,  single-hearted,  child-like  being 
in  whom  every  one  felt  an  interest-— over  whom  almoat 
every  one  was  ready  to  have  a  care,  viewing  his  aber- 
rations with  a  peculiar  compassion,  as  if  from  some 
mysterious  cause  he  were  not  fully  responsible  for  his 
actions.  But  this  did  not  secure  him  agfunst  self-re- 
proach. In  his  own  sight  he  was  deeply  humbled. 
It  was  so  to  the  end. — Memoirs,  p.  IxxxviiL  . 

We  believe  that  the  true  light  iu  which  to  regard 
Hartley  Coleridge  is  as  a  very  pure  unadulterated 
specimen  of  the  theorist.  His  propensity  was  a 
very  degrading  and  conspicuous  one,  which  was 
unlucky  for  his  reputation  ;  but  may  still  be  looked 
on  aa  a  chance.  It  was  an  accident  of  his  constitu- 
tion that  drinking  was  agreeable  to  him  ;  and 
whatever  is  the  theorist's  natural  propensity  he 
follows ;  whatever  circumstances  or  habit  make 
easiest  and  pleasantest  to  do,  that  he  does,  without 
dreaming  of  consistency — or  rather  only  dreaming 
of  it ;  for  there  is  no  question,  however  home  a  one 
it  may  seem,  that  he  cannot  entertain  with  satia- 
fitotion  to  himself  aa  a  mere  subject  of  speculation. 

By  a  theorist  we  understand  one  in  whom  the 
divorce  has  taken  place  between  thought  and  action 
—who  gives  the  reins  to  the  merely  intellectual 
faculties,  and  suffers  the  will,  call  it  conscience  or 
moral  power,  to  grow  weak  from  want  of  exercise. 
Simple  people  will  always  express  surprise  at  great 
abilities  not  preserving  their  possessor  from  error. 
We  constantly  hear,  amongst  persons  not  accus- 
tomed to  weigh  their  words,  such  expressions — 
'*  How  strange  that  so  clever  a  man  should  do  so 
and  so!" — **How  wonderful  that  a  man  who 
knows  so  much  better  should  fail  so  utterly  in  his 
duty!''  and  the  like;  whereas  between  this  head- 
knowledge  and  practice  there  is,  we  may  almost 
say,  no  connexion — certainly  no  necessary  con- 
nexion. Great  abilities  are  far  more  useful  in 
teaching  others  their  duty,  and  forwarding  the 
interests  of  religion  and  morals  in  the  world,  than 
in  helping  their  possessor  in  the  practice  of  them. 
Indeed,  when  once  the  disruption  we  have  spoken 
of  has  taken  place,  great  powers  of  mind  often  only 
help  to  widen  the  breach,  by  blinding  the  mind  to 
the  fact  of  there  being  anything  beyond  ;  and  that 
talking  and  thinking  are  not  all  we  have  to  do. 


Also,  the  very  beauty,  order,  and  completeness  ef 
their  speculations  give  them  a  distaste  for  action, 
for  when  we  come  to  the  actual  we  must  have 
anomalies ;  there  roust  be  hitches  and  defects— 
intolerable  eyesores  to  the  theorist — who  is  hence 
by  his  very  profession  a  reformer,  and  a  quarreller 
with  all  that  exists  or  has  existed.  From  this 
cause  there  is  a  certain  precision  of  symmetrical 
arrangement  in  the  views  of  some  men,  which 
makes  them  peculiarly  attractive  to  the  young  and 
inexperienced.  Being  wholly  unacquainted  with 
the  world  of  practice,  they  are  never  embarrassed 
or  discouraged  by  a  sense  of  their  own  failures  or 
short-comings  in  it,  and  so  they  can  express  them- 
selves with  that  confidence  and  security  in  the 
strength  of  their  position  which  is  among  the  most 
powerful  of  all  the  arts  of  persuasion.  Who  has 
not  known  men  of  so  enlarged  a  sphere  of  thought 
and  observation,  of  such  seemingly  just  opinions, 
of  such  freedom  from  prejudice  and  conventionalities, 
of  so  artless  a  candor,  of  a  sympathy  so  engaging, 
that  we  have  felt  their  conversation  a  privilege— we 
have  caught  their  spirit,  they  have  adapted  them- 
selves to  ours — ^the  flow  is  perfect,  the  charm 
complete,  till  some  opportunity  has  occurred  to 
show  them  in  action,  and  we  have  found  ourselves 
bewildered  to  see  them,  apparently  without  a  con- 
sciousness of  inconsistency,  working  in  direct  op- 
position to  that  fair  array  of  principles  which  we 
had  expected  should  guide  them,  on  grounds  either 
of  interest,  or  habit,  or  experience,  or  inclination  ; 
on  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  in  fact,  not  so  much 
forgetting  their  opinions  as  never  reali2ing  that 
they  are  things  to  be  acted  upon  ? 

We  find  that  with  them  theory  and  practice  are 
two  different  languages — the  mind  has  to  be  set  in 
quite  a  different  train  for  each — a  groove  which  it 
never  slips  out  of.  On  this  very  subject  the  true 
theorist  can  talk  eloquently.  Hartley  Coleridge 
has  many  striking  thoughts  upon  it.  Indeed,  it  is 
hard  to  catch  them  at  a  loss.  It  is  only  when  we 
match  their  sayings  with  their  doings,  their  words 
with  their  actions,  their  thoughts  with  what  should 
be  the  fulfilment  of  them,  that  we  find  how  unreal 
and  shadowy  the  whole  structure  is,  and  turn  from 
mind  and  bright  intelligence  to  him,  however 
limited  his  powers,  whose  words  do  not  run  faster 
than  their  performance,  whose  dial  tells  us  the 
hour.  The  one  is  a  beautiful  piece  of  mechanism, 
whose  index  bean  no  relation  to  its  works;  the 
other  a  steady-going  timepiece,  by  which  the 
household  can  safely  guide  its  movements,  whose 
correctness  of  practice  alone  shows  the  excellence 
of  its  construction.  His  sad  failures  in  conduct 
contrasted  with  the  whole  tone  of  his  writings,  and 
what  seems  to  have  been  also  of  his  conversation, 
place  Hartley  Coleridge,  we  believe,  with  the  class 
we  have  been  describing.  There  is  one  subject  on 
which  his  biographer  vouches  fur  his  full  sincerity, 
and  in  the  thought  derives  no  small  comfort — a 
comfort  which  all  his  readers  must  in  a  degree 
share  with  him — we  mean,  the  penitence  and 
remorse  which  his  course  of  life  induced.  Very 
beautifully  and  pathetically  these  are  oflen  ex- 
pressed, and  doubtless  not  without  true  feeling; 
but  a  habit  of  mind  cannot  be  cast  off  at  once,  and 
since  these  regrets  left  his  fault  unamended,  we 
cannot  be  charged  with  want  of  charily  in  suspect- 
ing that  even  here  unreality  crept  in,  erecting  a 
sort  of  barrier  between  himself  and  his  very 
prayers ;  as  though  this  speculative  turn  of  mind 
sometimes  enabled  him  to  view  himself  as  out  of 
himself— his  own  very  inmost  self— his  h^art  of 
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hearts— his  soul — his  future  happiness  or  misery 
beings  all  through  this  fatal  habit  discussed  as 
though  he  surveyed  them  from  without,  as  though 
his  persooal  interest  in  the  question  were  not  vita), 
as  it  there  were  some  little  portion  of  himself— his 
speculative  self,  which  would  escape  the  general 
calamity.  The  very  act  of  expressing  thoughts  of 
this  kind  accurately  and  well,  with  feeling  and 
heart-knowledge,  is  consolatory.  The  poet  be- 
comes for  the  time  one  of  the  creatures  of  his  fancy 
— his  inventive  faculties  come  in — be  knows  what 
he  ought  to  feel,  as  well  as  what  he  does  feel,  and 
some  confusion  of  parts  may  be  the  consequence. 
And  for  this  reason  we  believe  that  the  gift  of 
imagination,  which  is  always  taken  to  aggravate 
the  capability  of  pain,  may  have  this  alleviation, 
that  while  it  reveals  more  sources  of  pain,  it  makes 
each  one  less  real.  The  gift  of  expression,  as  we 
have  said,  brings  with  it  pleasure  in  expressing 
whatever  the  subject  may  be,  even  should  it  be 
shame  and  remorse.  The  craftsman  finds  pleasure 
in  his  calling.  There  is  at  least  a  relief  in  getting 
to  the  bottom  of  our  sensations.  We  fear  to  be 
harsh,  but  may  we  not,  at  least  as  a  rule  for  tdf^ 
mistrust  every  thought,  however  vivid,  searching, 
and  poignant,  that  does  not  result  in  action  \  Do 
we  not  do  well  to  class  such  effusions,  if  they  end  in 
themselves,  amongst  our  inteUectiml  efibrts  1  There 
is  something  very  touching  and  afifecting  in  Hartley 
Coleridge's  expressions  of  repentance  and  self- 
abasement,  but  there  are  promises  to  those  who,  in 
a  perfect  heart,  with  singleness  of  aim,  hate  and 
cast  off  their  sins,  who  in  their  inmost  soul  want  to 
be  renewed,  changed,  to  be  made  other  than  what 
they  are,  which  we  must  not  forget.  Let  God  be 
true  though  every  man  a  liar.  There  is  a  repent- 
ance which  can  only  be  approached,  not  expressed 
by  words,  of  which  we  hear  little,  which  we  know 
to  be  genuine  by  its  fruits,  with  which  no  moving 
beauty  of  language  can  compare ;  though  that  too 
is  in  a  degree  an  evidence  of  sincerity,  for  no  man 
can  write  well  what  at  the  time  he  does  not  feel. 
Only  when  a  man  of  genius  and  accustomed  to 
eomposition  shows,  amongst  his  other  facilities,  a 
great  aptitude  to  express  self-abasement  and  con- 
trition, while  we  are  glad  that  such  sentiments 
accompanied  his  open,  un forsaken  failings,  we 
must  not  take  them  to  mean  as  much  as  at  first 
sight,  on  the  face  of  things,  they  seem  to  do.  The 
man  who  renounces  for  Christ^s  sake  any  favorite 
sin,  though  he  says  not  one  word,  though  the 
workings  of  his  heart  are  known  to  himself  alone, 
has  had,  we  believe,  a  keener  sense  of  sin,  a  truer 
insight  into  its  nature,  than  a  weak  and  vacillating 
will  can  conceive,  with  all  the  aids  that  quick 
feeling  and  ready  genius  can  bring  to  bear  upon  it. 
It  is  yielding  to  fatalism  to  believe  that  true 
repentance  shall  not,  through  grace,  overcome  the 
weakness  of  the  flesh. 

But  we  have  forced  ourselves  long  enough  to  a 
painful  and  ungracious  tisk  in  reasoning  against 
the  natural  feeling  of  sympathy  and  almost  affec- 
tion which  Hartley  Coleridge's  writings  are  pecu- 
liarly calculated  to  inspire.  Our  readers  shall 
judge  for  themselves,  ihe  following  sonnet  (for 
most  naturally  *'  with  that  small  key  "  he  could 
^^  unlock  his  heart**)  shows  at  least  that  in  some 
sense  he  understood  himself:— 

Too  trae  it  is,  my  time  of  power  was  spent 
In  idly  watering  weeds  of  casual  growth,— 
That  wasted  energy  to  desperate  sloth 
Declined,  and  fond  seU^eddng  disoontent,— 
That  the  huge  debt  for  all  that  nature  lent 


I  sought  to  oancel, — and  was  nothing  loth 

To  deem  myself  an  outlaw,  severed  lx)th 

From  duty  and  from  hope, — yea  blindly  sent 

Without  an  errand,  where  I  would  to  stray  :•— 

Too  true  it  is,  that  kno¥ring  now  my  state, 

I  weakly  mourn  the  sin  I  ought  to  hate. 

Nor  love  the  law  I  yet  would  fain  obey : 

But  true  it  is  above  all  law  and  fate 

Is  Faith,  abiding  the  appointed  day. — ^YoL  L  p.  17. 

Or  again  :— 

I  thank  my  God  because  my  hairs  are  gray  ! 
But  have  g^y  hairs  brought  wisdom  ?    JDoth  the 

flight 
Of  summer  birds,  departed  while  the  light 
Of  life  is  lingering  on  the  middle  way, 
Predict  the  harvest  nearer  by  a  day  ? 
Will  the  rank  weeds  of  hopeless  appetite 
Broop  at  the  glance  and  venom  of  the  blight 
That  made  the  vermeil  bloom,  the  flush  so  gay, 
Bim  and  unlovely  as  a  dead  worm's  shroud  ? 
Or  is  my  heart,  that,  wanting  hope,  has  lost 
The  strength  and  rudder  of  resolve,  at  peace  I 
Is  it  no  longer  wrathful,  vain  and  proud  ? 
Is  it  a  sabbath,  or  untimely  frost. 
That  makes  the  labor  of  the  soul  to  cease  ? 

— ^VoL  i.,  p.  27. 

The  following  verses  were  written  in  a  common- 
place book,  dated  1835 : — 

When  I  received  this  volume  small, 
My  years  were  barely  seventeen; 

When  it  was  hoped  I  should  be  all 
Which  once,  alas  !  I  might  have  been. 

And  now  my  years  are  thirty-five, 
And  every  mother  hopes  her  lamb, 

And  every  happy  child  alive. 
May  never  be  what  now  I  am. 

But  yet  should  any  chance  to  look 
On  the  strange  medley  written  here, 

I  charge  thee  tell  them,  little  book, 
I  am  not  vile  as  I  appear. 

Oh  !  tell  them  though  my  purpose  lame 
In  fortune's  race  was  still  behind, — 

Though  earthly  blots  my  name  defiled, 
l^ey  ne'er  abused  my  better  mind. 

Of  what  men  are,  and  why  they  are 

So  weak,  so  wofully  beguiled, 
Much  I  have  learned,  but,  better  fiir, 

I  know  my  soul  is  reconciled. 

— Memoirs,  p.  clxxi. 

We  cannot  feel  the  confidence  expressed  in  the 
closing  lines  to  be  entirely  satisfactory,  though  of 
course  written  with  intentions  of  reformation.  The 
following  lines  to  his  sister-in-law  are  in  something 
the  same  strain : — 

Dearest  sister,  I 
Am  one  of  whom  thou  doubtless  host  heard  much-* 
Not  always  well. — My  name  too  oft  pronounced 
With  sighs,  despondent  sorrow,  and  reproach, 
By  lips  that  fain  would  praise,  and  ever  bless  me. 
Yet  deem  not  hardly  of  me :  who  best  know 
Most  gently  censure  me, — and  who  believes 
The  dark  inherent  mystery  of  sin 
Doubts  not  the  will  and  potency  of  Qod 
To  change,  invigorate,  and  purify 
The  self-condemning  heart. — VoL  L,  p.  116. 

The  next  sonnet  we  think  very  beautiful : — 

Pains  I  have  known,  that  cannot  be  again, 
And  pleasures,  too,  that  never  can  be  more : 
For  loss  of  pleasure  I  was  never  sore, 
But  worse,  for  worse  it  is,  to  feel  no  pain. 
The  throes  and  agonies  of  a  heart  explain 
Its  very  depth  of  want  at  inmost  core; 
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Prove  that  it  does  belieye,  and  would  adore. 
And  doth  with  ill  forerer  strive  and  strain. 
I  not  lament  for  happy  childish  years, 
For  loves  departed,  ^at  have  had  their  day, 
Or  hopes  that  &ded  when  my  head  was  gray; 
For  death  hath  left  me  last  of  my  oompeers : 
But  for  the  pain  I  felt,  the  gashing  tears 
I  used  to  shed  when  I  had  gone  astray. 

— ^VoLlL,  p.  7. 

So  deep  an  analyst  of  the  state  of  his  own  feel* 
ings  would  not  be  without  a  theory  to  account  for 
the  anomalies  of  his  position,  and  how  it  came  that, 
being  intellectually  what  he  was,  and  conscious  of 
high  thoughts  and  aims,  he  should  yet  have  fallen 
so  low.  He  attributed  it,  we  believe,  to  that  in- 
spiration, illumination,  intuition — whatever  we 
mean  by  genius,  affecting,  like  other  supernatural 
visitations,  and  unhinging,  the  mind,  indications 
of  this  consciousness  come  out  in  many  parts, 
though  not  in  direct  assertion.  We  find  it,  we 
think,  in  the  following  passage  from  a  letter  to  a 
friend : — 

I  am  Borry  that  A.  has  not  been  well  or  not  happy. 
I  trust  that  even  now  the  cloud  has  passed  away. 
That  he  should  feel  at  times  a  want  of  inward  strength, 
of  faith,  of  hope,  of  fortitude,  I  rather  lament  than 
wonder.  It  is  the  common,  perhaps  the  universal  fine 
paid  for  the  possession  of  extraorainary  illumination, 
of  lights  not  derived  from  the  oommunioahle  intellect, 
of  assurances  which  are  of  necessity  their  sole  evi- 
dence. The  mind  that  depends  on  these  visitations, 
stands,  in  regard  to  the  ordinary  understanding,  as  a 
dial  to  a  clock;  when  enlightened  it  is  certain,  when 
unenlightened  it  is  useless.  There  are  periods  of 
doubt,  of  darkness,  of  temptation,  when  the  soul  is 
proved,  when  nothing  but  the  love  of  God  and'Of  man 
remains  to  support  it.  It  is  then  that  we  discover  our 
strength  and  our  weakness,  and  our  dependency  on 
divine  aid — ^the  imperative  nature  of  divine  truth. 
It  is  then  that,  by  patience,  we  may  prove  victorious, 
and  rise  more  safe  than  from  no  ful.  You  are  not 
ignorant  how  severely  myself  have  been  tried.  I  have 
sunk  under  the  trial,  yet  not  so  as  to  have  lost  the 
power  of  hope  against  hope,  to  believe  in  spite  of  my 
own  unbelief.  When  I  review  my  past  life,  the  soar- 
ings and  stoopings  of  my  spirit,  the  sad  wreck  of  pur- 
poses and  resolves  that  have  perished  almost  before 
they  were,  and  consider  what  I  still  am,  and  what 
power  of  spiritual  growth  still  remains  in  me,  I  often 
blush  for  what  I  have  been,  but  oftener  shudder  for 
what  I  might  have  been.  I  am  now  not  happy,  but  I 
am  at  ease;  I  am  content,  and  I  am  cheerful.  I  have 
no  hopes,  and  not  many  wishes ;  and  I  have  a  strength 
within  me,  which  is  the  more  secure  because  I  have 
learned  not  to  confide  in  it — .^effiotr,  p.  zcviL 

This  was  written  in  the  year  1823.  We  find 
thoughts,  in  some  respects  analogous,  expressed  in 
the  very  able  paper  on  Hamlet,  which  form  his  clue 
to  the  mystery  of  that  character,  derived,  we  must 
think,  from  self-study. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  put  Shakspears  out  of  the 
question,  and  consider  Hamlet  as  a  real  person,  and 
recently  deceased  acquaintance.  In  real  life  it  is  no 
unusual  thing  to  meet  with  characters  every  whit  as 
obscure  as  that  of  the  Prince  of  Denmark;  men  seem- 
ingly accomplished  for  the  greatest  actions,  clear  in 
thought,  and  dauntless  in  deed,  still  meditating 
mighty  works,  and  urged  by  all  motives  and  occasions 
to  the  performance,  whose  existence  is  nevertheless  an 
nnperforming  dream;  men  of  noblest  and  warmest 
affections,  who  are  perpetually  wringing  the  hearts  of 
those  whom  they  love  best;  whose  sense  of  rectitude 
is  strong  and  wise  enough  to  inform  and  govern  a 
world,  while  their  acts  are  the  hapless  issues  of  casu- 
alty and  psasion,  and  scarce  to  themselves  appear 


their  own.  We  cannot  conclude  that  all  such  have 
seen  ghosts;  though  the  existence  of  ghost-seers  is  as 
certain  as  that  of  ghosts  is  problematical.  But  they 
will  generally  be  found,  either  by  a  course  of  study 
and  meditation  too  remote  from  the  act  and  practice 
of  lifiB — by  designs  too  pare  and  perfect  to  be  exe- 
cuted in  earthly  material — or  firom  imperfect  gtimpsea 
of  an  intuition  beyond  the  defined  limits  of  communi- 
cable knowledge,  to  have  severed  themselves  from  the 
common  society  of  human  feelings  and  opinions,  and 
become  as  it  were  ghosts  in  the  body.  Such  a  man  is 
Hamlet;  an  habitual  dweller  with  his  own  thoughts, 
— ^preferring  the  possible  to  the  real — refining  on  the 
ideal  forms  of  things  till  the  things  themselves  become 
dim  in  his  sight,  and  all  the  common  doings  and  sufier- 
ings,  the  obligations  and  engagements  of  the  world,  a 
weary  task,  stale  and  unprofitable.  By  natural  tem- 
perament he  is  more  a  thinker  than  a  doer;  hia 
abstract  intellect  is  an  overbalance  for  his  active 
impulses. — Blackwood*$  Magazine,  Nov.  182& 

In  the  very  affectionate  and  admiring  recollec- 
tions contributed  by  Mr.  Chancey  Hare  Townsend, 
that  gentleman  says :  **  Religion  was  our  frequent 
theme,  and  in  this  I  had  occasion  to  admire  the 
profound  knowledge  of  Hartley ;  the  perfect  view 
he  had  of  free  salvation  by  the  only  merits  of 
Christ,  and  the  **  large  liberality  of  his  senti- 
ments." While  we  cannot  earnestly  enough  ex- 
press our  assent  to  this  fundamental,  life-inspiring, 
all-important  doctrine,  it  is  impossible  not  to  see« 
that  as  Hartley  Coleridge  held  it,  in  the  habitual 
indulgence  of  a  vicious  propensity — not  along 
with,  but  as  it  were  hiding  and  clouding  over  the 
commandments  and  precepts  of  the  Gospel — hold- 
ing the  doctrine  as  a  shield  between  himself  and 
the  dictates  of  conscience,  that  while  he  professed 
the  truth  in  words,  it  sometimes  degenerated  into 
error  in  his  own  mind.  His  impatience  and  abhor- 
rence of  restraint  made  him  shut  his  eyes  practi- 
cally  to  the  truth,  that  the  only  perfect  freedom  on 
earth  is  yet  a  service^  and  that  a  service  implies 
submission  to  laws.  To  him  this  doctrine  may 
have  appeared  some  relaxation  of  the  control 
which  was  so  terrible  to  him,  and  at  least  his  use 
of  it  filled  him  with  a  prevailing  sense  of  security* 
to  judge  from  his  writings,  which  his  course  of 
life  rendered  unwarrantable ;  but  this  is  only  one 
form  of  the  unreality  which  beset  him  everywhere. 
We  must  attribute  to  this  horror  of  even  legitimate 
constraint,  his  perpetual  diatribes  and  philippics 
against  prieslcraYtf  and  the  sort  of  slang  that  he 
indulges  in  on  this  head  ;  whereas  humility  might 
have  taught  him  that  his  own  unassisted  guidance 
was  not  so  all-sufiicient  to  keep  him  right,  that  he 
need  thus  jealously  reject  external  help.  It  waa 
on  this  ground  that  Dr.  Arnold  stood  so  high  in 
his  esteem,  though  his  temperament  led  him  to 
strongly  opposite  views  on  church  government. 

Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  much  into 
the  detail  of  his  life  aAer  leaving  Oxford.  Indeed, 
his  brother  is  not  able  to  ^ive  a  very  continuous 
narrative.  There  was  evidently  a  charm  about 
him  which  preserved  his  friends  to  him  with  afiec- 
tion  unimpaired  to  the  last.  They  watched  over 
him  as  an  erring  child.  His  father  on  hia  death 
was  able  to  leave  a  moderate  proviaion  for  this  son, 
so  dear  to  him,  possessing  so  many  qualities  for 
good  and  evil  in  common  with  himself,  so  that  he 
suffered  from  no  pecuniary  diflUculties.  Indeed, 
his  expenses  were  si  ways  moderate,  and  he  had  a 
horror  of  debt  and  pecnniary  obligations  which 
honorably  distinguished  him  from  most  who  pes* 
sess  his  fkilings.  He  lived  at  first  at  Grasmere,  at 
one  time  having  attempted  tuition,  but  failing,  not 
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in  powers  of  teaching,  bat  in  control  over  the  boys  ; 
afterwards  at  a  cottage  near  Rydal  water,  called 
the  Nab ;  first  with  a  widow,  and  on  her  death 
with  a  young  farmer  and  his  wife,  who  seem  to 
have  devoted  themselves  to  his  comfort  and  protec- 
tion— ^for  the  charge  of  so  eccentric  a  genius  was 
no  slight  one.  His  wandering  habits  caused  his 
friends  great  anxiety ;  he  would  often  disappear 
for  days,  and  his  faithful  guardian  followed  in  pur- 
suit and  search. 

As  I  have  before  intimated,  his  purposeless  wan- 
derings had  been  sometimes  pursued  till  he  lost  the 
power  to  return.  Guided  forward  by  feelings,  the 
nature  and  intensity  of  which  may  rather  be  guessed 
than  known,  he  seemed  to  fly  from  the  sight  of  his 
own  home  and  the  presence  of  friends,  whose  very 
love  was  a  constraint,  till  he  was  found  by  his  anx- 
ious host  perhaps  in  some  remote  vale.  He  could  not 
fall  amongst  strangers.  Go  where  he  would,  be 
where  he  might,  he  was  treated  with  affectionate  re- 
spect Love  followed  him  like  his  shadow.— ^<s- 
mair,  p.  cxxiiL 

It  would  be  vain  as  it  would  be  ungracious  to 
combat  against  the  favorable  influence  of  charm  of 
manner.  Engaging  manners  and  bright  conversa- 
tion must  and  will  always  sway  those  brought 
under  their  attraction,  and  it  is  right  that  they 
should  do  so,  for  they  are  good  qualities,  though 
they  may  be  only  natural  ones ;  and  the  enjoyment 
of  them  in  others  may  be  accepted  as  one  of  the 
amenities  of  oar  lot,  if  we  meet  with  them  in  the 
order  of  Providence,  and  do  not  go  ont  of  our  way 
to  pnt  ourselves  under  their  inlnence.  What  a 
catalogue  of  social  virtues  it  needs  to  make  a  man 
generally  beloved!  sweetness  of  temper,  good 
nature,  a  yielding  will  and  ready  compliance,  a 
toleration  of  others'  infirmities,  and  forbearance 
under  small  slights  and  hindrances;  sympathy 
with  others'  mmles  of  feeling,  and  delicacy  of 
adaptation.  Many  a  hero,  we  may  add  many  a 
saint,  is  without  them,  and  makes  his  great  cause 
to  sofi^  from  their  abeence.  The  reward  of  his 
labors  is  sought  in  a  higher  sphere,  not  in  the 
praise  of  men ;  and  his  greatest  admirers  have 
often  to  become  his  apologists  in  the  minor  details 
of  deportment  and  manner,  conscious  that  he  who 
woula  sacrifice  his  life  for  the  sake  of  religion, 
or  foft  the  good  of  his  fellow-men,  yet  failM  to 
raake^  himself  agreeable  to  his  persona]  acquaint- 
ances. But  because,  from  the  infirmity  of  our 
nature,  great  interests  and  high  aims  often  make 
men  regardless  of  lesser  proprieties,  let  us  not 
esteem  the  want  of  them  as  other  than  a  fault,  nor 
grudge  the  domestic  philanthropist,  who  cheers 
his  neighbors'  fireside,  who  raises  their  dnlled 
spirits,  whose  presence  brings  refreshment  with  it, 
who  enhances  their  everynlay  ioys  and  S3rmpathi2es 
in  the  little  trials  that  each  day  also  brings  in  its 
train— though  it  may  be  only  through  the  impulse 
of  a  genial  nature — his  reward,  in  his  indulgent 
host  of  friends,  with  their  warm  welcomes,  hearty 
praises,  afiiectionate  extenuations,  tender  regrets. 
All  attractions  and  social  good  qualities  are  intend- 
ed to  have  weight  on  those  bronght  under  their 
range.  It  is  thns  that  society  is  kept  together  in 
times  of  sharp  controversy  and  the  war  of  princi- 
ples, and  in  such  times  especially  we  should  value 
and  respect  their  office.  Their  sphere  is  necessa- 
rily limited  :  men,  beyond  their  personal  influence, 
must  be  judged  by  their  acts  and  avowed  principles 
alone ;  and  therefore  the  reviewer,  a  stranger  to 
his  person,  mast  take  the  cold-hearted  part  of 
cavilling  and   questioning,  of  asserting  general 


principles,  the  inalienable  laws  of  right  and  wrong, 
while  Hartley  Coleridge's  friends,  those  who  lived 
round  him,  who  saw  him  daily,  whose  hearts 
were  warmed  by  his  eloquence,  who  received  in- 
struction from  his  extended  knowledge,  and  delight 
from  his  playful,  harmless  fancy,  are  justified  in 
dwelling  on  these,  and  in  attributing,  if  they  can, 
his  errors  to  some  aberration,  some  idiosyncrasy, 
which,  while  it  left  him  all  the  qualities  that  can 
bring  pleasure  and  profit  to  others,  disabled  him 
from  guiding  himself.  We  have  too  much  respect 
for  his  clear  reasoning,  his  accurate  views  over  an 
unusually  wide  range  of  subjects,  his  delicate  per- 
ception of  moral  beauty,  his  relinfious  instincts,  all 
evident  in  his  writings,  to  be  able  to  console  our- 
selves in  his  deviations  from  the  right  path  under 
such  a  plea. 

The  following  attractive,  though  we  fear  one 
sided,  picture  of  his  course  of  life  seems  to  carry 
us  back  to  the  Utopian  days  of  the  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field. We  could  fancy  we  have  another  Burchell 
talking  memorable  wisdom  and  exquisite  satire, 
writing  beautiful  verses,  supping  at  harvest-homes, 
on  absolute  terms  of  equality  with  everybody,  and 
distributing  amongst  all  the  children  of  the  dis- 
trict whistles  and  gingerbread. 

Among  his  friends  we  must  count  men,  women* 
and  children,  of  every  rank,  and  of  every  age. 
While  he  preserved  the  tone  of  his  manners,  (which, 
though  somewhat  eccentric,  were  free  from  every 
tinge  of  vulgarity,)  and  seldom,  if  ever,  failed  of 
being  treated  with  due  respect  and  consideration,  he 
willingly  overstepped  the  conventional  distinctions  by 
which  sooiety  is  divided.  In  the  finrm-house  or  the 
cottage,  not  alone  at  times  of  rustic  festivity,  at  a 
sheep-shearing,  a  wedding,  or  a  christening,  but  by 
the  ingle  side  with  the  grandmother  and  the  *'  bairns,'* 
he  was  made,  and  felt  himself  at  home.  It  may  be 
that  his  social  tendencies,  his  willingness  to  see  the 
best  nde  of  a  character,  and  his  disposition  to  reluct 
against  what  he  considered  uncharitable  censures  and 
Pharisaical  restrictions,  may  have  led  him  to  be  less 
select  than  might  be  desired  in  the  chuce  of  his 
casual  associates  in  humble  life,  or  in  a  rank  more 
nearly  approaching  his  own.  If  it  were  so  I  know 
not.  Certain  it  is  that  the  individuals  with  whom  he 
held  most  intercourse,  to  whom  he  was  most  attached, 
and  who  regarded  him  with  the  deepest  interest,  the 
most  affectu>nate  admiration,  and  this  for  a  long 
course  of  years  ;  those  by  whom  his  death  was  meet 
sincerely  mourned,  and  by  whom  his  memory  is  most 
deariy  cherished,  were  not  merely  in  the  highest  d^^ree 
estimable,  but  in  many  cases  persons  of  peculiar  refine- 
ment, social  and  intellectual.  The  inference  is  obvi- 
ous. It  was  in  some  small  measure  to  repay,  or  at 
least  to  express,  the  pleasure  that  he  derived  from  the 
society  of  these  friends,  that  many  of  his  occasional 
poems  were  composed — some  of  which  will  be  found,  I 
believe,  to  rank  among  the  best  of  their  kind.  These 
were  thrown  off  with  the  greatest  facility,  and  in  the 
most  casual  manner,  though  sometimes  elaborated  after- 
wards with  oonsiderable  care.  They  exhibit  an  union 
of  graceful  fancy,  and  highly  cultivated  powers  of 
expression,  with  a  certain  thoughtful  tenderness  not 
unmixed  with  melancholy.  They  testify,  in  a  peciw* 
liar  manner,  to  his  love  of  children — ^the  young,  the 
innocent,  the  beautiful,  and  the  happy. 

This  love  was  returned  in  kind  ;  children  doted 
upon  him.  *  *  *  He  would  muse  on  an  infant  by 
tiie  hour.  A  like  overflowing  of  his  affectionate  nature 
was  seen  in  his  fondness  for  animals — for  anything 
that  would  love  him  in  return — simply,  and  for  its 
own  sake  rather  than  for  his. 

His  manners  and  appearance  were  peculiar. 
Though  not  dwarfish  either  in  form  or  expression,  his 
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fitatore  was  remarkably  low,  scarcely  exceeding  five 
feet ;  and  he  early  acquired  the  gait  and  general  ap- 
pearance of  advanced  age.  His  once  dark,  lustrous 
hair,  was  prematurely  silvered,  and  became  latterly 
quite  white  ;  his  eyes,  dark,  soft,  and  brilliant,  were 
remarkably  responsive  to  the  movements  of  his  mind, 
flashing  with  a  light  from  within. — Memoir,  p. 
exxiv. 

Of  his  conversational  powers  his  brother  is  not 
able  to  speak  from  his  own  knowledge.  They  met 
seldom,  and  then,  while  in  general  society,  from 
mingled  excitement  and  embarrassment,  he  pre- 
served an  unusual  silence;  but  his  friends  vie  with 
each  other  in  describing  its  charm  : — **  the  preg- 
nant thought,  the  wide-spreading  fancy,  and  the 
playful,  good-huqnored  causticity,  to  which  his 
striking  countenance,  his  rich  rhythmical  voice, 
and  even  his  eccentric  demeanor,  gave  additional 
efiect.''  One  of  the  many  letters  written  to  his 
brother,  of  these  recollections,  says : — 

In  days  subsequent  to  those  I  have  been  attempting 
to  remember,  I  have  been  constantly  struck  with  new 
astonishment  in  every  new  interview  with  Hartley. 
The  mine  of  his  knowledge  was  inexhaustible.  He 
had  an  acquaintance  with  every  subject — ^with  all 
books.  Though  in  later  years,  living  in  distant  and 
sequestered  scenes,  where  one  might  have  thought  his 
communion  with  nature  would  have  been  greater  than 
his  worldly  information,  his  knowledge  of  all  that 
was  passing  in  the  bustling  haunts  of  men,  of  every 
work  that  had  been  recently  published,  was  complete, 
nay,  even  it  might  have  seemed  intuitive  and  mirac- 
ulous. In  relating  the  smallest  anecdote  his  powers 
of  humor  and  pathos  were  alternately  brought  into 
play.  He  would  bring  every  little  circumstance  of  a 
scene  or  event  before  Uie  very  vision  with  astonishing 
vivacity  ;  eye,  and  voice,  and  gesture,  all  speaking 
and  working  to  one  end.  Accustomed  to  consider 
men  as  men,  to  him  it  mattered  little  to  whom  he 
disburdened  himself  of  the  load  of  mental  treasure 
that  literally  seemed  to  oppress  him,  and  to  be  ever 
seeking  an  utterance.  I  have  known  him  enter  into 
metaphysical  disquisitions  with  a  Cumberland  peasant, 
(be  it  not,  however,  forgotten  that  a  Cumberland 
peasant  is  more  or  less  an  educated  man,)  or  (as  it 
happened  on  one  occasion,  when  he  had  taken  shelter 
from  the  rain  about  the  ingle-nook  of  a  way-side 
hostel)  deliver  what  may  be  called  an  historical  lec- 
ture to  a  party  of  Cambrian  farmers.  Nor  was  his 
eloquence  wholly  lost  even  upon  these  less  refined 
auditors.  Their  respect  for  his  talents  amounted  to 
veneration  ;  and  even  if  they  could  not  always  follow 
him  in  his  higher  flights  of  speculation,  a  sort  of 
consciousness  that  their  being  had  been  raised  by 
communication  with  such  a  man  remained  to  them, 
and  it  was  with  a  sentiment  of  real  veneration,  iu 
itself  fiivorable  to  humanity,  that  they  summed  up 
the  impression  which  Hartley's  eloquence  had  made 
on  them  by  the  words — "Ay,  but  Mr.  Coleridge 
talks  fine  !"  *  «  *-  That  his  talents  were  appreci- 
ated by  the  lower  orders  in  Cumberland  I  have  inti- 
mated, but,  more  than  this,  he  was  deeply  beloved 
amongst  them.  I  have  heard  some  of  that  class  say 
they  would  **  go  through  fire  and  water  to  serve  Mr. 
Coleridge."  To  all,  indeed,  of  any  class  who  ever 
were  in  familiar  intercourse  with  Hartley,  I  may  ap- 
peal to  bear  me  out  in  this  assertion,  that  his  memory 
will  not  be  less  identified  with  the  affections  than 
honored  by  the  intellect — Memoir ,  p.  cxxix. 

Some  attempts  are  given  to  record  conversations, 
quite  as  good  as  such  attempts  generally  are,  and 
conveying  as  much  idea  of  power  as  anything  so 
necessarily  imperfect  can  be  expected  to  do.  But 
we  have  not  space.  It  is  as  a  student  and  thinker, 
however,  that  his  brother  considers  he  beat  deaerves 
to  be  known. 


The  quantity,  the  variety,  and,  I  venture  to  add, 
the  quality  of  the  thought  which  passed  through  his 
mina  during  these  latter  years,  judging  from  his  nota- 
book  and  miscellaneous  papers,  and  taking  no  ac- 
count of  what  perished  with  him,  would  surely  have 
ranked  him  among  the  most  copious  and  instructive, 
as  well  as  the  most  delightful  writers  of  his  age,  had 
he  exerted  the  resolution,  or  possessed  the  faculty  of 
combining  his  materials  on  any  considerable  scale,  or 
on  any  given  plan.  The  hope  and  intention  of  turn- 
ing his  literary  talent  to  account  in  this  way  he  never 
ceased  to  cherish,  and  he  was  not  wanting  in  exertion. 
He  mastered  several  modem  languages — French,  Ital- 
ian and  Cerman,  which  had  not  fallen  in  his  way  to 
acquire  in  youth.  He  had  commenced  the  study  of 
Hebrew  expressly  with  a  view  to  theological  investiga- 
tion ;  and  had  begun  to  apply  his  knowledge,  rudi- 
mental  as  it  was,  to  good  purposes.  He  read  and 
wrote  incessantly  ;  he  made  copious  collections  ;  the 
margins  of  his  books  were  filled  with  careAilly  written 
annotations,  evidently  intended  for  fhture  use,  to 
which  in  some  few  cases  they  have  been  actually  ap^ 
plied  ;  but  by  &r  the  largest  portion  is  unpublished. 
His  note-books,  which  are  very  numerous,  and  bear 
quaint  names,  are  full  of  original  matter,  and  little 
cycles  of  speculation,  sometimes  profound,  often  acuta 
and  sagacious,  almost  always  original  and  character- 
istic, but  thrown  together  without  even  attempt  at 
method. — Memoir,  p.  cxUt. 

His  brother  very  justly  considers  that  it  was 
not  owing  to  procrastination  alone  that  he  made  no 
adequate  use  of  such  powers  and  literary  acquiie- 
ments.  The  industry  which  did  so  much — and 
application  in  a  certain  sense  he  had — ^would  have 
sustained  the  labor  of  regular  composition,  if  there 
were  not  in  the  mind  some  "  faculty  wanting"  to 
the  construction  of  anything  systematic  and  com- 
plete. Minute  and  true  observation  does  not  ne^ 
essarily  imply  any  system  of  thought ;  and  without 
this  faculty  of  order  in  the  mind,  which  answers  to 
the  power  of  forming  a  phi  in  a  work  of  imagina- 
tion, nothing  great  can  be  accomplished.  However 
far  tins  deficiency  of  power  was  inherent,  or  pro- 
duced by  a  propensity  so  fatal  to  continuous  exer> 
cise  of  the  mind,  cannot  be  ascertained. 

We  have  already  exceeded  the  limits  we  had  set 
ourselves,  and  can  therefore  enter  into  no  review  of 
the  Poems  to  preface  which  the  Memoir  has  been 
written.  They  are  remarkable  for  genuine^char^ 
acteristic  thought,  an  easy  flow,  and  great  sweet- 
ness and  facility  of  expression.  There  is  no 
crabbedness — nothing  hard  to  be  understood.  He 
has  always  mastered  the  subject  in  his  own  mind 
before  he  presents  it  to  bis  reader.  It  is  asserted 
that  practice  and  study  had  given  him  complete 
power  over  the  instruments  of  his  art,  and  of  this 
we  see  evidence.  A  very  few  specimens  must 
suffice  from  the  varied  materials  which  compose 
these  two  volumes.  They  form,  not  only  in  the 
beauty  and  simplicity  of  their  style,  but  in  higher 
qualities  more  closely  allied  to  these  than  perhaps 
at  first  sight  appears,  a  happy  contrast  to  the  in- 
flated, ambitious,  chaotic  compositions,  w^hich  by 
their  number  would  seem  to  represent  the  poetry 
of  the  present  day.  We  will  b«gin  with  the  esti- 
mate he  formed  of  his  own  poetical  powers,  in 
which  the  various  offices  of  poetry  are  very  hap> 
pily  brought  together. 

POIETXS  AFOIXXES. 

No  hope  have  I  to  live  a  deathless  name, 
A  power  immortal  in  the  world  of  mind, 

A  sun  to  light  with  intellectual  flame 
Ihe  universal  soul  of  human  kind. 
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Not  mine  the  skill  in  memorable  phrase 
The  hidden  truths  of  passion  to  reveal. 

To  bring  to  light  the  intermingling  wajs 
By  which  unconscious  motives  darkling  steal ; 

To  shew  how  forms  the  sentient  heart  affect, 
How  thoughts  and  feelings  mutually  combine. 

How  oft  the  pure,  impassive  intellect 
Shares  the  mischances  of  his  mortal  shrine. 

Nor  can  I  summon  finom  the  dark  abyss 

Of  time,  the  spirit  of  forgotten  things. 
Bestow  unfodinff  life  on  transient  bliss — 

Bid  memory  live  with  "  healing  on  its  wings." 

Or  give  a  substance  to  the  haunting  shades 
Whose  visitation  shames  the  vulgar  earth, 

Befbre  whose  light  the  rav  of  morning  fades. 
And  hollow  yearning  chills  the  soul  of  mirth. 

I  have  no  charm  to  renovate  the  youth 
Of  old  authentic  dictates  of  the  heart ; 

To  wash  the  wrinkles  from  the  face  of  truth. 
And  out  of  Nature  form  creative  Art 

Plvinest  Poesy  ! — 't  is  thine  to  make 
Age  young — ^youth  old — to  baffle  tyrant  Time  ; 

From  antique  strains  the  hoary  dust  to  shake. 
And  with  familiar  grace  to  crown  new  rhyme. 

liOng  have  I  loved  thee— long  have  loved  in  vain, 
Tet  large  the  debt  my  spirit  owes  to  thee  ; 

Thou  wreathMst  my  first  hours  in  a  rosy  chain, 
Booking  the  cradle  of  my  infiincy. 

The  lovely  images  of  earth  and  sky 

From  thee  I  leamM  within  my  soul  to  treasure  ; 
And  the  strong  magic  of  thy  minstrelsy 

Charms  the  world's  tempest  to  a  sweet  sad  measure 

Nor  Fortune^s  spite,  nor  hopes  that  once  have  been — 
Hopes  which  no  power  of  Fate  can  give  again  ; 

Not  the  sad  sentence  that  my  life  must  wean 
From  dear  domestic  joys — ^nor  all  the  train 

Of  pregnant  ills — and  penitential  harms 
That  dog  the  rear  of  youth  unwisely  wasted. 

Can  dim  the  lustre  of  thy  stainless  charms. 
Or  sour  the  sweetness  that  in  thee  I  tasted. 

Vol.  i.,  p.  180. 

A  good  sonnet  is  never  produced  by  a  happy 
incident ;  but  implies  the  knowledge  of  the  princi- 
ples of  poetry  as  an  art.  It  is  an  accomplishment, 
and  one  in  wiiich  Hartley  Coleridge  excelled,  as 
suitinjT  to  his  degree  of  perseverance ;  the  sonnet 
famishing  the  most  perfect  home  for  a  single 
thought,  the  shell  which  exactly  fits  round  and 
encloses  it.  We  believe  our  readers  will  consider 
the  following  '*  on  the  Sublime,^'  is  an  example  of 
a  pure  thought  admirably  wrought  out : — 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  sublime,** 
Uttered  full  oft,  and  never  yet  explained  ? 
It  is  a  truth  that  cannot  be  contained 
In  formal  bounds  of  thought,  in  prose,  or  rhyme. 
'Tis  the  Eternal  struggling  out  of  Time. 
It  is  in  man  a  birth-mark  of  his  kind 
That  proves  him  kindred  with  immaculate  mind. 
The  son  of  him  that  in  the  stainless  prime 
Was  God's  own  image.    Whatsoe'er  creates 
At  once  abasement  and  a  sense  of  glory, 
Whate'er  of  sight,  sound,  feeling,  fact,  or  story, 
Exalts  the  man,  and  yet  the  self  rebates, 
That  is  the  true  sublime,  which  can  confess 
In  weakness  strength,  the  great  in  littleness. 

Vol.  ii,  p.  16. 


And  again,  the  following  on  "  Homer"  : — 

Far  fVom  the  sight  of  earth,  yet  bright  and  plain 

As  the  clear  noonday  sun,  an  *'  orb  of  song" 

Lovely  and  bright  is  seen,  amid  the  throng 

Of  lesser  stars,  that  rise,  and  wax,  and  wane. 

The  transient  rulers  of  the  fickle  main. 

One  constant  light  gleams  through  the  dark  and  long 

And  narrow  aisle  of  memory.     How  strong. 

How  fortified  with  all  the  numerous  train 

Of  truths  wert  thou.  Great  Poet  of  mankind. 

Who  told'st  in  verse  as  mighty  as  the  sea 

And  various  as  the  voices  of  the  wind, 

The  strength  of  passion  rising  in  the  glee 

Of  battle  !    Fear  was  glorified  by  thee. 

And  Death  ia  lovely  in  thy  tale  enshrined. 

VoL  ii.,  p.  16. 

His  admiration  for  Wordsworth  as  a  poet 
equalled  his  afifection  and  reverence  for  him  as  a 
man,  of  which  many  casual  notices  give  pleasant 
indication.  Indeed,  kindness,  especially  kindness 
be-stowed  in  childhood  and  youth,  led  a  deep  im- 
pression on  him,  as  we  find  also  in  every  mention 
of  Southey.  The  following  sonnets  to  Words- 
worth convey  his  view  of  the  high  standard  of  his 
poetry : — 

TO  WILLIAM  WOBDSWOKTH. 

Tes,  mighty  Poet,  we  have  read  thy  lines. 
And  felt  our  hearts  the  better  for  Uie  reading. 
A  firiendly  spirit  from  thy  soul  proceeding. 
Unites  our  souls  ;  the  light  from  thee  that  shines 
Like  the  first  break  of  mom,  dissolves,  combines 
All  creatures  with  a  living  flood  of  beauty. 
For  thou  hast  proved  that  purest  joy  is  duty. 
And  love  a  fondling,  that  the  trunk  entwines 
Of  sternest  fortitude.     Oh,  what  must  be 
Thy  glory  here,  and  what  the  huge  reward 
In  that  blest  region  of  thy  poesy  ? 
For  long  as  man  exists,  immortal  bard, 
Friends,  husbands,  wives,  in  sadness  or  in  glee. 
Shall  love  each  other  more  for  loving  thee 

TO  THB  SAME. 

And  those  whose  lot  may  never  be  to  meet 

Kin  souls  confined  in  bodies  severed  far. 

As  if  thy  Genius  were  a  potent  star. 

Ruling  their  life  at  solemn  hours  and  sweet 

Of  secret  sympathy,  do  they  not  greet 

Each  other  kindly,  when  the  deep  ftill  line 

Hath  ravished  both — high  as  the  haunt  divine 

And  presence  of  celestial  Paraclete  ? 

Three  thousand  years  have  passed  since  Homer 

spake. 
And  many  thousand  hearts  have  blessed  his  name, 
And  yet  I  love  them  all  for  Homer's  sake. 
Child,  woman,  man,  that  e'er  have  felt  his  flame  ; 
And  thine,  great  poet,  is  like  power  to  bind 
In  love  far  distant  ages  of  mankind. — ^Vol.  ii.,  p.  18. 

The  lovers  of  Wordsworth  must  have  felt  pleas- 
ure in  knowing,  as  we  are  now  informed,  that  the 
exquisite  piece  of  inspiration,  *'  She  was  a  phantom 
of  delight,"  was  written  on  his  wife  three  years 
aAer  his  marriage ;  the  following  lines  by  our  less 
fortunate  bard,  have  some  points  akin,  though  his 
strain  of  tender,  regretful  resignation  is  pitched  in 
a  lower  key. 

TO  SOMEBODT. 

I  blame  not  her,  because  my  soul 

Is  not  like  hers— a  treasure 
Of  self-sufficing  good — a  whole 

Complete  in  every  measure. 
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I  charge  her  not  with  orael  pride. 

With  Belf-admired  disdain  ; 
Too  happy  she,  or  to  deride 

Or  to  perceive  my  pain. 

#  «  «  • 

Her  sweet  affectionB,  free  as  wind. 

Nor  fear  nor  craving  feel ; 
No  secret  hollow  hath  her  mind 

For  passion  to  reveaL 

Her  being's  law  is  gentle  bliss. 

Her  purpose  and  her  duty  ; 
And  quiet  joy  her  loveliness, 

And  gay  delight  her  beauty. 

Then  let  her  walk  in  mirthfiil  pride. 

Dispensing  joy  and  sadness, 
By  her  light  spirit  fortified 

In  panoply  of  gladness. 

The  joy  she  gives  shall  still  be  hers, 

The  sorrow  shall  be  mine  ; 
Such  debt  the  earthly  heart  incurs 

That  pants  fbr  the  divine. 

But  better  't  is  to  love,  I  ween. 

And  die  of  slow  despair. 
Than  die,  and  never  to  have  seen 

A  maid  so  lovely  fair. — ^YoL  i.,  p.  65. 

The  following,  on  beautiful  heathen  legends,  we 
choose  from  among  others  which  we  would  gladly 
extract,  chiefly  because  it  is  short  and  yet  a 
whole  — 

Have  you  seen  the  stars  at  morning. 
How  tiiey  blend  with  rising  day. 
Paling  still,  and  still  adorning 
All  the  morn  with  their  decay : 

Paling,  blinking. 

Coyly  winking. 
While  the  gold  usurps  the  gray  ? 

So  with  fancies  of  the  heathen  ; 
Brightest  stars  of  heathen  night. 
Slowly  of  their  reign  bereaven, 
Lose  Uiemselves  in  Gospel  light. 

Stars  of  warning 

Melt  in  morning. 
End  their  task  and  bid  good-night 

VoL  ii.,  p.  228. 

We  have  not  space  for  any  of  the  characters  of 
our  English  poets,  written  in  the  heroic  couplet, 
and  showing  happy  examples  of  the  epigrammatic 
point  to  which  that  measure  is  adapted .  His  verses 
on  Scripture  characters  are  not  commonly  amongst 
his  best;  but  the  following  sonnet,  dated  1848, 
with  which  we  close  our  poetical  extracts,  and 
which  his  brother  places  the  last  in  the  volume,  is 
warm  and  intense,  from,  we  trust,  the  earnestness 
of  personal  feeling  and  sympathy : — 

MULTUM  DIIiKXIT. 

She  sat  and  wept  beside  His  feet ;  the  weight 
Of  sin  oppressed  her  heart ;  for  all  the  blame, 
And  the  poor  malice  of  the  worldly  shame. 
To  her  was  past,  extinct,  and  out  of  date. 
Only  the  sin  remained — the  leprous  state  ; 
She  would  be  melted  by  the  heat  of  love, 
By  fires  &r  fiercer  than  are  blown  to  prove 
And  purge  the  silver  ore  adulterate. 
She  sat  and  wept,  and  with  her  untressed  hair 
Still  wiped  the  feet  she  was  so  blest  to  touch  ; 
And  He  wiped  off  the  soiling  of  despur 
From  her  sweet  soul  because  she  loved  so  much. 
I  am  a  sinner,  full  of  doubts  and  fears, 
Make  mo  a  humble  thing  of  love  and  tears. 

VoL  ii,  p.  887. 


The  biographer's  promise  of  a  volume  of  Essays 
and  Marginalia  has  already  been  fulfilled,  but  our 
space  forbids  our  entering  upon  a  fresh  field ;  and 
almost  the  only  examples  of  his  prose  which  these 
volumes  contain  are  taken  from  his  letters,  and  the 
notes  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  aflxing  to  the 
book  he  was  reading.  His  mind  was  desultory, 
which  may  tell  unfavorably  on  a  protracted  perusal, 
but  his  remarks  have  a  spirit  and  originality,  and 
commonly  a  candor-  and  troth,  which  will  always 
make  what  he  wrote  interesting.  We  give  the 
following,  from  works  which  have  long  been  before 
the  public,  as  miscellaneous  examples  of  lively,  ao^ 
curate  thought  and  apt  illustration.  Speaking  of 
the  want  of  euphony  in  our  English  language  con- 
trasted with  Italian,  he  says : — 

We  cannot  emulate  the  simplicity  of  the  Greeks  or 
the  Italians.  The  poet,  indeed,  who  can,  and  dare, 
may  be  austere ;  but  austerity  and  simplicity  are  dif- 
ferent things.  Simplicity  is  never,  austerity  always, 
oonscious  of  itself.  The  Sunday  habit  of  a  modest 
country  girl  is  simple— the  regulation  dress  of  a  nvay- 
nery  is  meant  to  be  austere.  Simplicity  does  not  seek 
what  it  feels  no  need  of;  austerity  rejects  what  ii 
judges  unfit  But  neither  simplicity  nor  austerity  are 
necessarily  poetical.  The  simple  must  be  beautiful, 
the  austere  must  be  great,  or  they  have  no  place  in 
genuine  poetry.  A  daisy  is  simple,  a  turnip  still 
simpler,  yet  the  former  belongs  to  the  poetry  of  na- 
ture, the  latter  to  her  most  utilitarian  prose. 

In  his  Northern  Worthies  we  find  this  note 
appended  to  some  mention  of  a  former  class  of  coi^ 
jurers,  who  affected  to  tell  fortunes  from  the  hand- 
writing : — 

The  race  of  Manibans  is  not  extinct,  and,  indeed, 
however  absurd  it  may  be  to  form  a  prognoti%  of 
future  contingencies  from  the  curves  and  angles  of  a 
MS.,  we  will  and  do  maintain,  that  a  correct  diagnotU 
of  the  actual  character  of  an  individual  may  be  known 
fh>m  his  autograph.  The  goodness  or  badness  of  the 
writing  contributes  nothing  to  his  physiognomy,  any 
more  than  the  beanty  or  homeliness  of  a  countenance 
influences  its  expression.  Expression  has  nothing  to 
do  with  beauty  ;  and  those  who  say  that  a  good  ex- 
pression will  make  the  plainest  face  beautiful,  do  not 
say>what  they  mean.  Goodness  shining  through  or- 
dinary features,  is  not  beautiful,  but  far  better — it  is 
lovely.  So,  too,  with  regard  to  the  expression  of 
writing  ;  calligraphy,  as  taught  by  writing  masters 
to  young  ladies,  is  in  truth  a  very  lady-like  sort  of 
dissimulation,  intended,  like  the  Chesterfieldian  po- 
liteness of  a  courtier,  to  conceal  the  workings  of 
thought  and  feeling — to  substitute  the  cold,  slippery, 
polished  opacity  of  a  frozen  pool,  for  the  ripple  and 
transparency  of  a  flowing  brook.  Buf  into  every 
habitual  act  which  is  performed  unoonbciously,  ear^ 
nestly,  or  naturally,  the  mind  unavoidably  passes  :" 
the  play  of  the  features,  the  motion  of  the  limbs,  the 
paces,  the  tones,  the  very  folds  of  the  drapery,  (es- 
pedally  if  it  have  long  been  worn,)  are  all  significant 
A  mild,  considerate  man  hangs  up  bis  hat  m  a  veiy 
different  style  from  a  hasty,  resolute  one.  A  Dissenter 
does  not  shake  hands  like  a  High  Churchman.  But 
there  is  no  act  into  which  the  character  enters  more 
fully  than  tiiat  of  writing ;  for  it  is  generally  per- 
formed alone,  or  unobserved ;  seldom,  in  adults,  is 
the  object  of  conscious  attention,  and  takes  place  while 
the  thoughts  and  the  natural  current  of  feeling  are  in 
full  operation. — JVbrthern  Worthiu,  p.  8. 

On  some  apology  Andrew  Marvel  makes  for 
Milton,  he  says — 

Perhaps  it  was  well  for  Marvel  that  Milton  could 
not  read  this,  and  we  hope  no  one  was  so  iigudioiona 
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as  to  read  it  to  him,  for  he  would  most  angrily  have 
Bpumed  at  anything  like  an  extenuation  of  deeds  in 
whioh  he  never  cemd  to  glory.  The  very  constitu- 
tion of  Milton's  mind,  his  defect  and  his  excellence, 
forbade  him  to  conceive  himself  to  have  been  in  the 
wrong ;  in  this,  as  in  all  else  but  his  genius  and  his 
nobility  of  soul,  he  was  the  very  antipodes  of  Shaks- 
peare. — Ilfid,,  p.  62. 

The  subject  of  book-binding  brings  out  the  fol- 
lowing remarks: — 

Books,  no  less  than  their  authors,  are  liable  to 
get  ra^g^,  and  to  experience  that  neglect  and  con- 
tempt that  generally  follow  the  outward  and  visible 
tigns  of  poverty.  We  do,  therefore,  most  heartily 
commend  the  man,  who  bestows  on  a  tattered  and 
shivering  volume,  such  decent  and  comely  apparel, 
as  may  protect  it  from  the  insults  of  the  vulgar,  and 
the  more  cutting  slights  of  the  fair.  But  if  it  be  a 
rare  book,  <*  the  lone  survivor  of  a  numerous  race," 
the  one  of  its  fiimily  that  has  escaped  the  trunk-maker 
and  pastry-cook,  we  would  counsel  a  little  extrava- 
gance in  arraying  it.  Let  no  book  perish,  unless  it 
be  such  an  one  as  is  your  duty  to  throw  into  the  fire. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  worthless  book,  though 
there  are  some  far  worse  than  worthless ;  no  book 
l^ich  is  not  worth  preserving  if  its  existence  may  be 
tolerated :  as  there  are  some  men  whom  it  may  be 
proper  to  hang,  but  none  who  should  be  suffered  to 
starve.  To  reprint  books  that  do  not  rise  to  a  certain 
pitch  of  worth,  is  foolish.  It  benefits  nobody  so  much 
as  it  injurea  the  possessors  of  the  original  copies.  It 
is  like  a  new  coinage  of  Queen  Anne's  farthings. 
That  anything  is  in  being  is  a  presumptive  reason 
that  it  should  remain  in  being,  but  not  that  it  should 
be  multiplied. — Ibid.,  pp.  63,  7. 

The  following  bears  on  his  habitual  respect  for 
and  appreciation  of  the  instinctive  good  qualities  of 
t^omen  as  women,  not  aa  clever  women  or  deep 
thinkers : — 

Men  are  deceived  in  their  judgments  of  others  by  a 
thousand  oauses  ;  by  their  hopes,  their  ambition,  their 
Tanity,  their  antipathies,  their  likes  and  dislikes,  their 
party  feelings,  their  nationality,  but,  above  all,  by 
their  presumptuous  reliance  on  the  rationative  under- 
standing, their  disregard  of  presentiments,  and  unac- 
countable impressions,  and  their  vain  attempts  to 
reduce  everything  to  rule  and  measure.  Women,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  they  be  very  women,  are  seldom 
deceived,  except  by  love,  compassion,  or  religious 
sympathy — ^by  the  latter  too  often  deplorably ;  but 
then  it  is  not  because  their  better  angel  neglects  to 
give  warning,  but  because  they  are  persuaded  to  make 
a  merit  of  disregarding  his  admonitions.  The  craftiest 
lago  cannot  win  the  good  opinion  of  a  true  woman, 
unless  he  approach  her  as  a  lover,  an  unfortunate,  or 
a  religious  confidant.  Be  it,  however,  remembered, 
that  this  superior  discernment  in  character  is  merely 
a  female  instinct,  arising  from  a  more  delicate  sensi- 
bility and  finer  tact,  a  clearer  intuition,  and  a  natural 
abhorrence  of  every  appearance  of  evil.  It  is  a  sense 
which  only  belongs  to  the  innocent,  quite  distinct  from 
the  tact  of  experience.  If,  therefore,  ladies  without 
experience  attempt  to  judge,  to  draw  conclusions  from 
premises,  and  give  a  reason  for  their  sentiments,  there 
is  nothing  in  their  sex  to  preserve  them  from  error. — 
Ibid.,  p.  439. 

It  is  time  that  we  brought  our  account  to  a  close. 
The  last  year  of  his  life,  1848,  was  marked  by 
greater  energy ;  he  revived  some  literary  under- 
takings, and  concludes  a  letter  to  Mr.  Moxon  on 
this  subject  with  the  prophetic  words :  **  I  must 
and  will  rouse  and  exert  myself  while  it  is  yet  day 
— •*  for  the  night  cometh.'  I  am  fifly-one.*'  At 
this  age  he  was  prematurely  old ;  his  step  had  lost 
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its  elasticity,  and  he  found  difficulty  in  getting 
from  place  to  place.  So  much  were  his  friends 
afi[ected  by  the  evident  change,  that  one  from  a 
distance,  seeing  him  after  some  interval  of  time,  sat 
down  by  the  road-side  and  wept  aAer  parting  from 
him.  But  he  pursued  his  reading  and  usual  style 
of  composition,  preparing  fot  publication. 

An  important  misprint,  (as  it  seems,)  giving 
August  for  December,  makes  some  confusion  in  the 
history  of  his  last  illness  ;  but  we  gather  that  at 
the  close  of  1848,  his  brother  was  summoned  by  a 
letter  from  Mrs.  Wordsworth,  informing  him  that 
Hartley  was  seized  with  an  attack  of  bronchitis, 
and  that  his  life  was  despaired  of.  Mr.  Coleridge 
went  down  immediately,  scarcely  hoping  to  see  him 
alive,  but,  contrary  to  expectation,  he  lingered  till 
the  sixth  of  January,  surrounded  by  the  devoted, 
afiTectionate  care  of  friends,  and  by  all  that  medical 
skill  could  do.  But  his  brother's  own  words  must 
give  the  history  of  his  last  hours : — 

He  was  taken  to  his  rest  on  Saturday,  the  6th  of 
January,  1849,  ten  days  after  my  arrival.  It  would 
be  worse  than  useless  to  dwell  on  the  details,  solenm 
and  affecting  beyond  description,  of  this  period.  He 
died  the  death  of  a  strong  man,  his  bodily  firame  being 
of  the  finest  construction,  and  capable  of  great  endur- 
ance. Of  his  state  of  mind  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say, 
that  it  was  such  as  might  have  been  looked  for  by 
those  who  knew  him,  and  loved  him  well — gentle, 
humble,  loving,  and  devout  His  time  /was  passed 
either  in  religious  exercises,  or  in  the  most  searching 
self><iommunion.  A  few  days  before  his  death  he  re- 
ceived the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  having 
named  a  friend  whose  presence  and  participation  he 
desired  on  this  occasion  ;  and  again,  after  the  last 
struggle  had  commenced,  his  eye  resting  on  another 
friend,  with  whom  of  latter  years  he  had  been  much 
associated,  he  requested  him  to  join  with  him  in  the 
last  expressions  of  hope  and  faith.  It  was  so  that  he 
bade  him  farewell.  His  sorrowing  friends,  with  whom 
he  had  been  so  long  domesticated,  and  his  young 
friend.  Dr.  Green,  who  never  left  him  night  or  day, 
were  also  present 

In  these  last  hours  he  took  a  clear  review  of  his 
past  life  ;  his  words,  whether  addressed  to  me  or  to 
himself,  falling  distinct  on  my  ear  ;  his  mind  appear- 
ing to  retain  its  wonted  sagacity,  and  his  tongue 
scarcely  less  than  its  wonted  eloquence.  Of  this  most 
solemn  confession,  I  can  only  repeat,  that  it  justified 
the  most  favorable  construction  that  could  be  put  up- 
on  the  past,  and  most  consolatory  hope  that  could  be 
formed  for  the  future. 

His  illness,  it  is  needless  to  state,  was  a  subject  of 
general  interest,  and  his  death  of  general  sorrow, 
wherever  he  was  known. — Memoir,  p.  clxxx. 

No  one  whose  lot  it  has  oilen  been  to  stand  by 
the  dying  bed,  can  place  reliance  or  draw  conclu- 
sions from  the  circumstances,  painful  or  consolatory, 
of  this  period — where  sometimes  pain,  and  obliv- 
ion, and  death,  reign  supreme  to  our  outward 
eyes,  over  those  whose  lives  have  proclaimed  them 
God's  faithful  servants,  and  sometimes  hope  and 
triumph  prevail  where  our  own  confidence  cannot 
be  so  firmly  grounded.  Yet  as  we  are  taught 
to  pray  against  sudden  death — as  we  desire  for 
ourselves  in  that  awful  hour  a -mind  clear  to  con- 
template its  approaching  change,  and  capable  of 
repentance,  and  love,  and  hope — as  we  long  for  the 
attendance  of  friends,  that  their  affection  should 
watch  over  us — as  we  hope  for  the  presence  of 
God's  ministers,  and  the  ministrations  of  his 
church  ;  so  sorely  it  must  be  accounted  a  gift  from 
our  heavenly  Father,  a  sign  of  favor,  a  source  of 
I  exceeding  comfort,  to  see  others  possessed  of  all 
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ihese  and  thanlcfully  and  devoutly  using  them ; 
and  cordially  do  we  sympathize  in  the  hope  and 
consolation  which  Hartley  Coleridge's  friends  could 
draw  from  his  dying  hours.  His  life  was  a  mys- 
tery and  contest  between  good  and  evil,  of  no  com- 
mon character.  At  its  close  the  good  seemed  to 
prevail.  His  friends  could  dwell  on  those  bright 
and  amiable  qualities  which  had  su  long  cheered 
and  refreshed  them ;  on  the  influence  for  good  his 
intercourse  had  seemed  to  exercise  over  themselves ; 
on  the  kindly  affections  he  had  drawn  out,  the  love 
of  goodness  and  purity  and  truth  they  believed  his 
society  to  have  fostered  ;  and  hope  fur  him — what 
may  have  had  truth  in  his  case,  however  fatal  such 
a  persuasion  would  be  to  yield  to  in  ourselves — 
that  his  infirmity  of  will  had  amounted  to  actual 
incapacity,  and  that,  in  his  individual  solitary  in- 
stance,  habitual  sorrow  was,  humanly  speaking,  to 
atone  for  habitual  sin. 

It  was  Wordsworth's  wish,  expressed  on  the 
moment  of  hearing  of  his  death,  that  his  grave 
should  be  made  near  his  own.  '*  Let  him  lie  by 
us,  he  would  have  wished."  The  next  day  he 
walked  over  to  Grasmere  to  choose  the  spot,  and 
himself  pointed  out  the  precise  locality,  saying, 
**  When  I  lifted  up  my  eyes  from  my  daughter's 
grave,  he  was  standing  there."  Then  turning  to 
Uie  sexton,  '*  Keep  the  ground  for  us — we  are  old 
people,  it  cannot  be  for  long."  In  a  little  more 
than  a  year  his  own  share  in  his  anticipation  was 
iulfilied.  '*  They  lie  on  the  south-east  angle  of 
Grasmere  churchyard,  not  far  from  a  group  of  trees, 
with  the  little  brook  that  feeds  the  lake  with  its 
clear  waters,  murmuring  by  their  side.  Around 
them  are  the  quiet  mountains." 

These  are  consolatory  thoughts,  and  images  of 
peace,  and  we  may  indulge  in  the  hope  and  comfort 
they  inspire ;  while  the  practical  lesson  for  us  to 
learn  from  the  course  of  this  sad  narrative  must 
surely  be,  how  vain  is  every  merely  earthly  gifl 
and  aid,  to  preserve  from  the  most  seemingly 
uncongenial  forms  of  temptation  ;  to  show  that  no 
height  of  intellect,  no  amount  of  cultivation,  no 
sense  of  the  beautiful,  no  comprehension  of  great- 
ness or  excellence,  no  perception  of  the  divine  in 
nature  and  the  unseen,  can  preserve  the  soul  from 
degradation  and  slavery.  This  is  reserved  for 
God's  grace  alone,  who  chooses  the  weak  things 
of  the  world  to  confound  the  mighty,  who  uses 
homely  instruments  for  His  purposes,  and  such 
plain  teaching  as  the  lowly  and  the  unlearned  can 
impart,  as  effectually  as  minds  of  deepest  and  most 
comprehensive  power  ;  whoever,  in  fact,  knows  by 
his  own  heart,  and  therefore  would  infuse  into 
others  the  necessity  of  obedience,  self-government, 
sabmission,  and  the  truth  for  all  time  which  is 
comprehended  in  those  words  of  old  :  '*  Where- 
withal shall  a  young  man  cleanse  his  ways?  even 
by  ruling  Ainue^  according  to  Thy  word." 


Omnibus  Sertants — ^A  Sample  of  Pubuo  Injus- 
noB. — The  public  is  not  always  right  in  its  decisions, 
neither  is  it  always  benevolent  in  Its  dealings.  The 
omnibus  servants  of  the  metropolis  are  a  class  of  men 
whom  the  public  treat  in  the  most  barbarous  manner, 
and  to  whom  it  seems  to  deny  the  rights  and  sympa- 
thies of  our  common  humanity.  The  old  coachman 
of  a  long  stage  was  a  well-fed,  easy  living,  petted  and 
caressed  kind  of  pensioner.  Oreeted  with  kind  words 
by  the  rich,  looked  up  to  as  a  man  of  high  station  by 
the  poor,  and,  like  the  immortal  Weller,  **  on  the 
best  of  terms  with  forty  mile  of  females."  Tour  om- 
tdbuB  driver  is  an  ill-treated  and  tortured  slave.  He 
labors  from  fifteen  to  twenty  hours  a  daj,  in  all 


weathers,  and  in  the  midst  of  hindrances  and  annoy- 
ances. The  conductor  has  as  sad  a  life.  He  mxan 
stand — like  a  sick,  moulting  bird  upon  a  perch — on 
that  six-inch  bit  of  wood,  to  be  poked  in  the  side  and 
thiimped  on  the  shins  with  sharp  sticks  and  dirty 
umbrellas,  and  if  the  vehicle  does  not  stop  on  the 
instant  (fbr  the  slippery  road  will  not  always  permit 
it). he  must  expect  a  volley  of  abuse  from  the  growU 
ing  passenger,  now  and  then  adding  to  it  the  mortifi- 
cation of  having  given  ninepence  and  a  ride  for  a 
leaden  shilling.  The  driver  can  show  you  a  maimed 
and  crippled  hand,  which  the  continual  grasping  of 
the  reins  has  rendered  unfit  for  any  other  employ<« 
ment ;  yet,  despite  the  hardships  of  the  occupation 
itself,  including  the  bolting  of  their  meals,  cold  or 
boiling-hot,  as  the  case  may  be,  (for  dinner  hour  to  a 
conductor  would  be  like  a  morning  paper  to  a  grifi&n,) 
they  are  always  civil  and  obliging,  and  unremitting 
in  their  attentions  to  passengers.  Mr.  Lane,  in  his 
amusing  Life  at  the  Water  Cure^  gives,  as  the  result 
of  twenty  years*  experience,  that  omnibus  servants, 
as  a  class,  have  **  earned  a  character  for  civility  and 
respectability  of  deportment ;  and  that  the  incivility 
of  passengers  is  generally  met  in  a  spirit  of  endur* 
anoe,  to  which  the  conductor  especially  has  been  dis* 
dplined  by  habitual  ill-treatment,  or  want  of  duo 
consideration."  It  must  be  seen  that  the  character 
of  these  men  is  much  in  the  hands  of  the  public,  and 
that  the  accommodation  afforded  by  these  cheap  con* 
veyances  merits  something  better  than  the  harsh,  un- 
feeling treatment  which  the  men  too  often  receive. 
The  public  should  seek  to  ameliorate  their  condition, 
rather  than  increase  their  burdens,  by  the  exercise  of 
courtesy,  and  being  provided  with  change,  instead  of 
tendering  a  sovereign  for  a  threepenny  fiire,  and 
abusing  the  man  for  not  handing  the  proper  change 
the  next  moment,  as  »  too  often  the  case.  These 
men  are  exposed  to  all  weathers,  and  are  frequently 
the  subjects  of  asthma,  and  every  variety  of  rheama- 
tism  ;  their  hours  of  labor  are  excessive  ;  they  have 
no  time  for  meals,  and  no  Sabbath  of  rest ;  they  haw 
no  exercise,  no  recreation  ;  if  they  have  wives  and 
fikmilics,  their  scanty  wages  are  not  enough  to  maintain 
them  in  comfort ;  and,  added  to  the  hardships  of  aa 
abnegation  of  all  fireside  enjoyments  or  social  con* 
verse  with  their  families,  they  seldom  attain  to  ths 
age  of  maturity.  These  men  number,  in  London 
alone,  above  ten  thousand ;  and  those  who  participate 
in  the  comfort  of  suburban  residences,  the  moving  to 
and  fro  on  business  quickly,  cleanly,  and  cheaply^ 
owe  something  to  the  men  by  whose  agency  so  great 
a  convenience  is  sustained. — Eliza  Cook. 


The  grippe,  cholera,  and  other  disagreeable  eps- 
demies  have  disappeared  for  a  time  in  France ;  but, 
en  revanche,  a  most  virulent  epidemic,  which  bears 
strong  analogy  to  the  cholera,  has  been  decimating 
several  classes  of  the  inferior  animals.  Like  the  chol- 
era, this  formidable  disease  cuts  off  the  strongest  sub- 
jects in  an  hour,  and  is  characterized  by  prostration, 
stupor,  specific  diarrhoea,  blue  color  of  the  skin,  and 
general  injection  of  the  alimentary  canal,  especially 
tiio  small  intestine.  The  disease,  whatever  it  may  b^ 
is  highly  virulent,  and  in  a  most  extraordinary  de- 
gree contagious.  Every  fibre,  every  drop  of  fluid  in 
an  animal  cut  off  by  the  complaint,  is  capable  of 
transmitting  the  original  disease.  Even  a  drop  of 
the  aqueous  humor,  inserted  beneath  the  skin  of  a 
healthy  animal,  gives  the  malady.  The  symptoms, 
however,  are  considerably  modified  according  to  the 
class  or  even  species  of  animal ;  and,  as  the  morbifio 
cause  remains  the  same,  an  opportunity  is  offered  of 
studying  the  comparative  effects  of  the  same  path<^ 
logical  cause  in  different  classes  of  animals.  This 
interesting  study  has  been  taken  up  by  several  mem- 
bers of  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  who  are  now  per- 
fbrming  an  extensive  series  of  inoculations. — Medical 
Time*, 
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From  the  Christian  Remembraneer. 
Margheriia  Ptisterla.    Raccojiio  di  Cesare  Cantv. 
rarigi :  Baudry,  Libreria  Europea.     1840. 

So  large  a  portion  of  the  current  literature  of 
the  day  belongs  to  the  department  of  fiction,  and 
it  of  8o  high  an  order,  that  it  can  no  longer  be 
OTerlooked  as  trifling,  thou|rh,  in  many  instances, 
it  may  be  deplored  as  mischievous.  The  time  has 
ffone  by  when  the  unfinished  abortions,  which 
daily  issued  from  the  press  under  the  name  of 
novels  and  romances,  might  have  been  a  puzzle  to 
a  reader  to  designate,  if  the  writers,  in  imitation 
of  the  showman,  had  not  set  down  in  the  title-page 
of  their  respective  performances — *'  this  is  a  novel," 
or,  **  this  is  a  romance."  Still  there  were  a  few, 
even  then,  who  "  held  the  mirror  up  to  nature ; 
showed  virtue  her  own  features,  vice  her  own 
image,  and  the  very  age  and  body  of  the  time  his 
form  and  pressure."  There  were  men  of  genius 
who  wrote  at  once  to  amuse  and  benefit  their  read- 
ers; and,  upon  the  whole,  they  did  their  office 
well.  They  carefully  selected  their  materials,  and 
painted  such  scenes  and  incidents  as  were  familiar 
to  universal  experience,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
admitted  of  amplification  and  ornament,  and  called 
forth  in  no  ordinary  degree  the  inventive  faculty. 
Thus  they  took  care  "not  to  overstep  the  modesty 
of  nature,"  or,  at  least,  not  to  give  any  violent 
shock  to  truth  or  probability.  In  novels  of  the 
comic  cast,  there  might  occasionally  be  caricature, 
but  in  those  of  a  higher  stamp  there  was  oflen 
great  reality  as  well  as  beauty  of  coloring,  a  lively 
portraiture  of  sentiment  and  passion,  a  nice  and 
accurate  delineation  of  character,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  an  ease  and  correctness  of  expression,  which 
gave  full  eflfect  to  these  more  prominent  qualities 
of  the  works  in  question.  While  several  person- 
ages were  contrasted  with  sufficient  skill  and 
ability,  their  language,  spirit,  and  manners  were 
set  before  us  with  appropriate  accuracy,  in  connex- 
ion with  a  story,  harmonious  in  its  several  parts, 
and  a  catastrophe,  upon  which  the  mind  could  rest 
with  considerable  satisfaction. 

But  such  novels  were  few  and  far  between. 
They  did  not  form  an  universal  engine,  either  for 
good  or  evil.  They  ofiered,  for  the  most  part, 
only  a  luxurious  intellectual  enjoyment  for  the 
leisure  hours  of  the  few;  they  did  not  mingle 
with  the  stirring  interests  which  bear  upon  the 
many.  What  they  did  they  did  well,  and  in  some 
respects,  it  may  be,  they  have  never  been  sur- 
passed ;  but  they  belonged  to  a  class,  not  to  our 
common  humanity.  In  fact,  they  belonged  to  a 
time  which  had  little  analogy  with  our  own.  The 
clashing  interests,  the  discordant  elements,  the 
opening  up  of  all  the  depths  of  human  life,  the 
severe  analysis  of  all  distinctions  either  real  or  arti- 
ficial, the  fearless  investigation  of  all  moral  and  re- 
ligious truth,  which  have  changed  not  only  the  sur- 
ftoe  of  society,  but  the  inward  speculations  of  every 
individual  mind,  and  the  inward  emotions  of  every 
individual  heart,  were  to  their  writers  unknown. 
We  are  in  a  far  difl^erent  position.  We  feel ,  wheth- 
er we  will  or  no,  that  we  forma  portion  of  that  col- 
lective multitude,  which  is  pressing  onward,  some 
say  to  unimagined  heights  of  virtue  and  happiness, 
others,  perhaps  more  truly,  to  unthought-ot  depths 
of  pride  and  license,  but,  in  either  case,  pressing 
onward  irresistibly.  There  is,  there  can  be  no 
pause.  The  mighty  stream  of  human  passions 
and  events  rolls  on,  and,  whether  we  join  it  or  not, 
we  must  feel  the  movement. 

Such  a  state  of  things  cannot  be  very  fiLTorable 


to  the  listless  musings  of  the  sentimentalist,  or  the 
brilliant  talk  of  the  frivolous,  the  selfish,  and  the 
worldly.  Madame  de  Sta&l  says  somewhere  that 
'*  life  is  not  a  hymn  ;"  but  neither  is  it  a  dream  of 
the  fancy.  It  is  sternly  practical.  Accordingly, 
in  all  that  we  see  around  us  there  is  a  character 
of  pervading  seriousness.  It  meets  us  in  the  busi'* 
ness  of  life,  in  the  social  circle,  in  the  schools  of 
science,  in  the  walks  of  literature.  It  has  made 
deep  inroads  into  the  realm  of  fiction.  Even  in 
works,  which  we  need  not  name,  because  they  are 
lying  on  every  table,  and  "  winning  for  themselves 
golden  opinions"  throughout  the  lenffth  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  while  there  may  be  laughter 
on  the  surface,  there  is  oAen  beneath  it "  a  mean- 
ing too  deep  for  tears."  And  when  we  speak  of 
such  a  change  in  the  imaginative  literature  of  the 
day,  we  speak  not  merely  of  Great  Britain,  but  of 
Europe.  In  France  and  Italy  in  particular,  it  has 
of  late  years  been  most  striking  and  remarkable. 
In  France,  as  indeed  elsewhere,  the  works  of  fic- 
tion which  have  been  best  known  and  most  cor- 
dially admired  have  been  always  a  fair  transcript 
of  the  manners  which  they  described,  and  the 
morals  which  they  inculcated.  The  celebrated 
romance  of  Rousseau  was  indeed  only  the  emana- 
tion of  a  morbid  individual  mind,  having  little  if 
any  analogy  with  actual  life ;  but  the  infiimous  novels 
of  the  vounger  Crebillon  painted  with  consummate 
truth  tne  frivolous  and  profligate  existence  of  a 
society  which  has  happily  passed  away ;  while 
the  profane  and  heartless  mockery  of  Voltaire 
embodied  in  his  brilliant  but  mischievous  tales  the 
spirit  of  scepticism  and  unbelief,  of  which  bis 
country  is  still  reaping  the  bitter  harvest.  Of  the 
eloquent  and  distinguished  authoress  of  Corinne 
one  feels  disposed  to  speak  with  all  respect ;  but  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  pernicious  and 
even  immoral  work  than  Delphine,  in  spite  of  all 
that  friends  and  admirers  have  said  or  written  in 
vindication  of  its  tendency.  It  is  not,  indeed,  open 
to  the  charge  of  indecency ;  but  if  glowing  pie- 
tures  of  uncontrolled  passion,  a  determined  disre- 
gard and  even  manifest  contempt  for  moral  re- 
straint and  self-discipline,  and,  above  all,  a  scornful 
misrepresentation  of  religious  truth  be  evil,  in 
spite  of  the  uniform  magic  of  its  style,  and  the 
occasional  depth  of  its  reflections,  we  may  lament 
that  Delphine  was  ever  written,  and  rejoice  that 
it  is  now  comparatively  forgotten.  Madame  de 
G^nlis  was  a  writer  of  a  diflerent  class.  In  spite 
of  the  suspicions  which,  whether  justly  or  unjustly 
we  will  not  venture  to  decide,  have  always  hung 
about  her  character,  she  may  be  considered  the 
Hannah  More  of  France.  In  her  earlier  works 
may  be  traced  a  real  desire  to  do  good,  as  well  as 
communicate  pleasure;  but  her  moral  sense,  or 
her  moral  system,  was  defeotive,  and  it  is  danger- 
ous to  put  even  her  best  books  into  the  hands  of 
young  persons  without  special  caution,  though  ex- 
pressly intended  for  education.  Still,  her  invaria- 
ble respect  for  religion,  and  her  fearless  oppoMtion 
to  the  sceptical  tendencies  of  the  age,  are  desenr- 
ing  of  high  praise ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  she  may 
be  fkirly  regarded  as  one  of  those  chaste  and  con- 
scientious writers,  who  have  embodied  in  their 
works  the  higher  and  better  elements  of  the  time 
in  which  they  lived. 

When  we  turn  to  the  writers  of  the  present  day, 
who  in  France  adorn,  but,  alas !  disgrace,  the  imag- 
inative literature  of  their  country,  we  shrink  from 
what  we  must  believe  a  too  graphic  and  fiuthful 
picture  cf  a  large  portion  of  its  godless  and  immoraJ 
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jippiilatioD.  Of  the  intellectual  elements  of  the 
literature  in  question,  we  cannot  but  speak  highly. 
If  there  be  often  a  deficiency  of  what  we  understand 
by  taste,  the  genius,  the  fancy,  the  depth  of  pathos, 
and  the  reach  of  thought,  are  often  such,  that  one's 
heart  bleeds  to  see  so  much  power  wielded  only 
for  evil.  And  these  works  have  an  immense  cir- 
culation, not  only  at  home  but  abroad.  There  is 
no  lack  of  translators,  no  lack  of  publishers,  no  lack 
of  readers.  They  climb  up  into  our  chambers  like 
the  plagues  of  Egypt,  and  we  are  beset  by  them  at 
every  turn.  Now  we  must  think  that  the  scepti- 
cism, the  infidelity,  the  loose  morals,  and  the  de- 
structive principles,  which  characterize,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  the  works  in  question,  cannot  be 
presented  to  the  mind  day  after  day  with  impunity. 
They  generate  a  false  and  pernicious  taste.  We 
think  so  the  more,  because  works  of  at  least  equal 
power,  and  which  have  really  the  aim  which  they 
profess — a  fearless  attempt  to  ameliorate  human 
sttfifering  and  dissipate  human  ignorance — are 
jMssed  over  with  neglect  and  indifiference,  simply. 
It  should  seem,  because  they  reverence  those  great 
truths  which  it  is  the  fashion  in  too  many  quarters 
either  to  ignore  or  gainsay.  We  allude,  as  our 
readers  will  anticipate,  to  the  imaginative  literature 
of  modern  Italy,  to  which  we  have  been  tempted  to 
call  their  attention  once  more  in  this  article. 

It  is  matter  of  increasing  surprise  to  us  that  so 
few  of  the  Italian  novels  have  been  translated,  or  at 
least  published.  Of  I  Promessi  Sposi  there  are,  we 
believe,  two  translations,  one  done  into  English 
with  little  taste  or  spirit,  another,  which  we  noticed 
at  the  time,  executed  with  sufficient  truth  and  fidel- 
ity, though  sometimes  betraying  that  it  teas  a  trans- 
lation by  too  close  an  attention  to  the  idiom  of  the 
original.  Marco  Yiscooti  is  also  before  the  public 
in  an  English  dress ;  and  a  translation  of  Niccol6 
de  Lapi  was  announced  about  a  year  ago,  but  has 
never  come  into  our  hands.  Our  own  opinion  of 
D'Azeglio*s  two  celebrated  novels,  Niccol6  de 
Lapi  and  Ettore  Fieramosca,  we  have  already 
communicated  to  our  readers,  and  have  endeavored 
to  substantiate  that  opinion  by  copious  extracts. 
We  are  about  to  make  them  acquainted  now  with 
the  work  of  a  different  author,  who  takes  the  same 
line  with  Manzoniand  D'Azeglio,  and  follows  them 
more  nearly  in  tone  and  spirit  than  any  other  writer 
who  has  fallen  under  our  notice.  Cesare  Cantu 
has  not  quite  the  magical  coloring  of  D'Azeglio, 
who  drinks  in  all  that  is  beautiful  in  external  na- 
ture with  the  practised  eye  of  a  painter,  as  well  as 
the  feeling  of  a  poet.  Neither  do  we  think  that  he 
has  quite  his  depth  of  pathos,  nor  that  absorbing 
sense  of  the  spiritual  which  gives  such  an  inex- 
pressible charm  to  the  grander  scenes  of  his  match- 
less rival.  Perhaps  he  rather  gives  one  the  im- 
pression of  looking  ati  religion  from  without,  than 
feeling  it  from  wiUiin.  And  yet,  when  we  recol- 
lect some  of  the  finest  parts  of  Margherita  Pusterla, 
we  hesitate  in  saying  this.  At  all  events,  the  ro- 
mance is  in  a  high  degree  both  interesting  and  in- 
structive, and  no  thoughtful  mind  can  fail  to  derive 
both  pleasure  and  profit  from  its  perusal. 

The  story  is  founded  on  fact.  Margherita  and 
her  husband  are  historical  characters,  and  their  fate 
is  true.  They  are  mentioned  in  the  history  of 
Milan,  written  in  Italian  by  Bernardino  Corioj  and 
in  the  Latin  Chronicle  of  the  Deeds  of  the  Visoonti, 
by  Petros  Azarius.  Bernardino,  indeed,  simply 
states  the  following  facts :  the  conspiracy  against 
Luchino  Visconti,  Prince  of  Milan,  in  which  Fran- 
eesco  Pusterla  was  engaged ;  the  discovery  of  the 


plot  to  Alpinoso,  its  communication  to  his  brother 
Ramango ;  the  consequent  alarm  of  Pusterla,  and 
his  flight  to  Avignon  ;  the  arrest  of  the  other  con- 
spirators, their  trial,  condemnation,  and  punish- 
ment ;  the  cruel  incarceration  of  Margherita,  sistei 
of  Ottorino  Visconti  and  cousin  of  Luchino,  as  the 
prime  mover  in  the  business ;  the  stratagem  (not 
difiering  much  from  that  described  in  the  novel)  by 
which  Pusterla  is  enticed  from  Avignon,  brought 
back  with  his  two  sons  to  Milan,  and  a  few  days 
after  beheaded  with  his  whole  family  in  the  Piazza 
del  Broletto.  The  Latin  chronicler  enters  more 
into  detail.  He  describes  minutely  the  charactei 
and  personal  appearance  both  of  Margherita  and 
her  husband,  the  beauty  and  high  qualities  of  the 
former,  and  the  luxurious  and  profligate  habits  of 
the  latter ;  and  states,  moreover,  (as  in  the  work 
before  us,^  that  if  the  conspiracy  did  not  entirely 
originate  m  the  licentious  proposals  of  Luchino  to 
his  beautiful  cousin,  it  drew  from  that  circumstance 
no  small  portion  of  the  ardor  with  which  it  was 
carried  on. 

From  the  character  which  history  gives  of  the 
principal  personages  of  the  story,  the  interest,  as 
may  be  imagined,  mainly  rests  upon  the  high  and 
noble  qualities  of  the  heroine.  Pusterla  himself  is 
merely  a  spirited,  self-indulgent  cavalier,  not  at  all 
rising  above  the  level  of  the  gay  and  profligate 
courtiers  of  the  age — distinguished,  it  is  true,  by 
personal  bravery,  rich  in  the  dazzling  qualities 
which  belong  to  the  accomplished  gentleman,  but 
poor  in  the  loftier  endowments  of  the  mind  and 
heart.  His  vices,  too,  degrade  him.  He  gains 
the  affection  of  Margherita  by  his  chivalrous  bear^ 
ing,  and  the  lustre  shed  around  his  name  in  early 
life  by  personal  bravery ;  but  he  is  unable  fully  to 
appreciate  the  prize,  of  which,  indeed,  he  had 
always  been  unworthy.  He  turns  from  the  chaste 
attachment  of  his  admirable  wife  to  the  low  amours 
in  which  he  had  habitually  indulged,  and  is  recalled 
to  better  feeling  only  by  the  calamities  which 
finally  overwhelm  him.  Margherita,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  as  perfect  a  character  as  one  can  imagine 
in  real  life.  Beautiful,  courteous,  full  of  wit  and 
spirit,  kind  to  her  equals,  affable  to  her  inferiors, 
inexhaustible  in  her  charity  to  the  poor  and  dis- 
tressed, even  in  her  temper,  gentle  in  her  manners, 
open  in  her  disposition — she  had  all  the  qualities 
which  could  contribute  to  her  own  happiness  or  that 
of  others,  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  society ; 
and  when  affliction  came,  she  bore  it  with  the  min- 
gled dignity  and  resignation  which  belonged  to  her 
lofty  character  and  her  deep  conviction  of  religious 
truth.  If  she  has  not  the  touching  sweetness  of 
Ginevra,  her  qualities,  though  of  a  different  kind, 
are  of  the  first  order.  She  is  a  high-born,  high- 
minded  lady,  never  wanting  to  herself,  whatever 
might  be  the  conduct  of  o&ers,  but  always  doing 
the  right  thing,  in  the  right  way,  and  in  the  right 
place.  Still,  in  spite  of  the  melancholy  interest 
thrown  around  her  by  intense,  and  to  all  appearance 
unmerited  suffering,  she  did  not  escape,  it  seems,  the 
censure  of  her  contemporaries.  She  has  been  accused 
of  ostentatiously  parading  her  virtues  to  the  world, 
of  interfering  with  persons  and  things  with  which 
she  had  no  concern,  and  making  a  stand  against  the 
follies  and  vices  of  the  age  from  hypocrisy  rather 
than  distaste.  But  the  fact  seems  to  be  that  she  was 
eminently  true.  She  substituted  an  open  though 
not  uncourieous  sincerity  for  the  false  varnish  of 
the  world,  had  attached  friends  instead  of  cavoUeri 
serventi,  and  thus  run  counter  to  the  opinions  and 
customs  of  the  society  of  which  she  formed  a  part. 
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She  cherished  the  virtues  which  attached  firmly 
and  lastingly  those  who  intimately  knew  her,  but 
at  the  same  time  gave  a  handle  to  the  thoughtless- 
ness or  the  malice  of  those  who  did  not. 

In  the  novel,  Pusterla  is  not  the  original  posses- 
sor of  Margherita^s  heart.  Her  early  love  for 
Buonvicino,  a  character  of  congenial  excellence, 
who  holds  a  prominent  place  throughout  the  story, 
affords  some  of  the  most  striking  scenes  which 
Cantu  has  conceived.  Bound  by  the  strictest  ties 
of  friendship  with  Uberto  Visconti,  Margherita's 
father,  he  had  been  wont  to  regard  both  her  broth- 
ers and  herself  with  fraternal  affection,  and  to  live 
with  them  in  the  closest  and  most  intimate  union. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  friendship  of  Buon- 
vicino and  Margherit^,  as  might  be  expected,  soon 
ripened  into  love,  though  avowed  by  neither.  It 
was  upon  him  that  Margherita  lavished  the  rich 
ffift  of  her  first  emotions ;  it  was  upon  her  that 
Buonvicino  reposed  in  thought  amidst  the  turmoil 
of  human  passions.  But,  amidst  the  reverses  of 
that  stormy  period,  Buonvicino  finds  himself  on  a 
sudden  poor  in  fortune,  and  deserted  by  his  summer 
friends.  His  country  is  lost,  the  lustre  of  his  fam- 
ily is  extinguished,  the  dreams  of  his  youth  are 
over,  and  nothing  remains  but  his  valor  and  his 
sword.  Unwilling  to  involve  Margherita  in  his 
ruin,  he  gradually  withdraws  himself  from  her 
society,  and  at  length  completes  the  self-sacrifice, 
by  introducing  to  her  his  friend  Pusterla,  of  whom, 
in  the  .height  of  his  worldly  reputation,  he  thinks 
more  highly  than  he  deserves,  and  they  are  mar- 
ried. Buonvicino  finds  too  late  that  he  has  trusted 
too  much  to  his  conscientious  principles.  Pusterla 
begins  to  neglect  his  admirable  wife,  though  he 
does  not  cease  to  respect  and  even  love  her,  and 
gives  his  time  and  afiTections  to  court  intrigues  and 
low  pleasures.  Buonvicino,  in  consequence,  re- 
doubles his  friendly  attentions  to  Margherita  in  her 
state  of  comparative  desertion,  but  does  it  at  his 
own  peril.  After  a  long  and  severe  struggle,  he  at 
length  gives  way,  and  writes  to  her.  His  emo- 
tions are  thus  described  : — 

Long  did  he  meditate  upon  that  letter ;  wrote  it, 
cancelled  it,  wrote  it  again,  and  again  cancelled  it ; 
set  resolutely  to  work  ;  then,  half  repenting  of  his 
purpose,  threw  down  the  pen  ;  began  again,  again 
repented  ;  no  phrase  was  sufficiently  measured,  no 
word  sufficiently  delicate,  no  expression  warm  enough, 
no  argument  sufficiently  strong.  Never  was  a  sheet 
of  paper  so  tormented. 

At  last  the  letter  is  finished,  and  sent  by  a  confi- 
dential servant. 

But  from  the  moment  he  put  his  foot  out  of  the 
house,  what  a  tempest  was  stirred  up  in  Buonvicino*s 
heart !  How  many  fancies  were  there  !  How  many 
fears  !  how  many  hopes  !  What  would  he  now  give 
not  to  have  taken  that  step,  or  to  have  taken  it  dif- 
ferently !  How  did  every  word,  every  phrase,  every 
sentiment  of  that  fatal  paper  rise  up  against  him 
in  judgment  as  a  crime,  calling  for  repentance  and 
amendment !  *«  And  yet,  who  knows  ?  "  he  reasoned 
with  himself.  **  Perhaps  the  servant  may  forget ; 
perhaps  he  may  not  find  her  at  home  ;  perhaps  she  is 
engaged  with  somebody  else,  and  he  may  not  have 
given  it  to  her.  Yes :  he  will  bring  the  note  back : — I 
will  tear  it  to  pieces — ^bum  it,  and  ....  no,  never  again, 
never  again  ....  I  will  fly  ....  I  will  go,  go  far  away, 
where  I  cannot  even  hear  her  name  ;  I  will  tear  her 
fh)m  my  heart !  I  will,  at  all  events,  dim  her  im- 
ase  by  other  loves,  other  cares,  other  pains,  other 

pleasures But  why  do  I  say  all  this  ?    Does  she 

not  deserve  all  happiness  ?  Is  she  not  the  most  beaati- 
fill,  the  most  noble,  the  gentlest  among  women  ?    Is 


she  not  an  angel  ?  And  if  I  have  dared  to  love  her,  is 
it  not  right  that  I  should  pay  the  cost  ?  Can  any 
effort  be  too  great  for  such  a  reward  as  her  afleotiott 
would  bestow  ?  And  suppose  I  should  obtain  it !  Sup- 
pose I  should  not  be  disagreeable  to  her  !  Suppose 
she  should  tell  me  so  !  But  no,  no  :  impossible,  im- 
possible !  Wretch  that  I  was  to  try  her,  to  disturb 
her  peace !  Let  the  messenger  come  back — let 
him  come  back !  Would  that  I  could  recall  him  I 
Would  that  I  could  hear  him  say  that  he  had  not  given 
her  the  letter  !  '*  Such  was  the  tempest  in  Buonvi- 
cino's  mind,  during  the  time  necessary  to  go  from  the 
palace  of  the  Visconti,  where  he  lived,  to  that  of  the 
Pusterla,  and  return.  There  was  no  clock  to  measure 
the  minutes,  but  they  were  measured  by  the  painfull 
beatings  of  his  heart,  and  a  turbulent  succession  of 
ideas,  which  seemed  to  him  eternal.  He  paced  up  and 
down  the  room,  listened  to  the  slightest  noise,  and 
gave  way  to  every  fancy  which  could  account  for  delay. 
At  length,  stretching  his  head  out  of  the  window,  which 
had  been  left  open  to  catch  the  first  tepid  breath  of 
April,  he  saw  the  messenger  returning.  Every  foot- 
step, as  the  man  ascended  the  great  staircase,  strudc 
upon  Buonvicino's  heart  like  &e  point  of  a  dagger  ; 
and  when  he  opened  the  door,  and  stood  opposite  his 
master,  far  from  being  able  to  question  him,  he  had  not 
the  courage  even  to  look  him  in  the  face.  The  servant 
bowed,  and  said,  **  I  have  given  it  into  the  lady's 
hand,"  and  left  the  room.  Simple,  and  natural,  and 
fUlly  expected  as  that  short  sentence  must  have  been, 
it  made  Buonvicino  shudder.  Throwing  himself  into 
a  chair,  a  new  train  of  ideas  arose  to  torment  him — 
the  effect  which  the  letter  would  produce  upon  Maiw 
gherita's  mind. 

We  omit  a  scene  in  which  he  is  with  tranquil 
dignity  rebuked  by  Margherita,  and  which  efiects 
an  extraordinary  and  immediate  change  in  him. 
He  wanders  about  the  streets  like  one  beside  him- 
self. It  is  one  of  the  most  solemn  fasts  of  the 
Church.  The  sounds  of  the  Stabat  Mater,  and  the 
Miserere  meet  him  at  every  turn.  At  length  he 
reaches  the  convent  of  the  Umiliati,  and  is  struck 
as  he  had  never  been  before  by  its  air  of  tranquillity 
and  repose.  He  reads  the  inscription  over  the 
portal — In  loco  isto  dabo  pacem. 


Peace !  was  not  that  what  he  had  lost,  what  he 
seeking  ?  Wa«}  not  a  moment's  calm  what  he  longed 
for  most  amidst  the  tempest  ?  Why  should  he  not 
enter  the  place  where  it  was  promised,  and  be  at  resti 
So,  Dante,  a  wanderer  like  himself,  and  who,  like  him, 
had  left  all  that  he  held  dear,  sat  down  in  a  cloister 
to  meditate  ;  when  a  monk,  who  had  been  observing 
him  for  a  long  time,  drew  near  and  asked,  **  Gk>oa 
man,  what  do  you  want?  what  are  you  seeking?" 
and  he  answered,  "  Peace." 

Buonvicino  becomes  a  monk,  and  finally  a  priest, 
an  eloquent  preacher,  a  distinguished  guide  of 
souls,  the  comforter  of  the  poor  and  distressed,  and 
the  fearless  reprover  of  the  rich  and  powerful.  It 
is  long  before  he  ventures  even  to  name  Marghe- 
rita, except  in  his  prayers ;  but  the  flesh  is  at 
length  subdued  by  the  spirit,  and  when  Franciscolo 
Pusterla  talks  of  his  domestic  happiness,  his  heart, 
instead  of  overflowing  with  envy,  is  filled  with  the 
purest  complacency. 

There  is  considerable  heauty  in  the  scenes  by 
which  this  history  is  conducted,  though  they  may 
not  have  the  force  of  D*Azeglio  or  Manzoai,  in 
some  passages,  nor  their  tenderness  in  others. 
The  tone  of  moral  and  religious  feeling,  at  least,  is 
substantially  the  same ;  and  it  beanT  out  what  we 
have  more  than  once  asserted  of  the  modem  Italian 
novels  generally.  We  proceed  to  the  other  drama- 
tis perscme  in  the  atory. 

In  the  family  of  Pusterla  was  a  young  man 
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named  Alpinolo,  of  uoknowD  parentage,  but  des- 
tined to  play  a  distinguished  part  in  its  fortunes, 
Ottorino  Yisoonte,  Margherita*s  brother,  bad  found 
one  day  on  the  banks  of  the  Po,  near  Cremona,  at 
the  house  of  a  miller  where  he  stopped  a  short 
time  to  rest,  a  boy  of  seven  years  old,  who  was 
playing  with  his  children.  The  boy  takes  a  great 
nncy  to  Ottorino's  horse,  and  at  last  exclaims, 
^*  Oh !  how  I  wish  I  had  one  !**  At  once  pleased 
and  amused  at  his  frankness,  Ottorino  asked  what 
he  would  do  with  it?  '*Ah!  I  know  what  I 
would  do.  I  would  go  over  sea  and  land  to  find 
my  father."  "  But  is  it  not  your  father  who  lives 
here?"  **0h,  no,"  said  the  boy,  shaking  his 
head  with  a  gentle  sadness,  "  they  found  me  here 
on  the  banks  of  the  river ;  they  carried  me  to  that 
house,  and  they  have  brought  me  up  .  .  .  but,  not 
to  belong  to  anybody  .  .  .  never  to  be  able,  like 
other  children,  to  say,  dear  father  !"  *'  And  your 
mother?" — The  child's  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and, 
as-  he  wiped  them  away  with  one  hand,  he  pointed 
with  the  fore-finger  of  the  other  to  a  cross  on  a 
gentle  eminence,  from  which  hung  a  garland  of 
daisies  and  gilliflowers  newly  gathered,  and  said, 
"There  she  is." — Ottorino  is  so  much  interested 
in  the  child  that  he  ofi^ers  to  take  charge  of  him, 
and,  with  the  willing  assent  of  the  miller  and  his 
wife,  they  depart  together.  The  boy  continues 
with  Ottorino  till  the  death  of  the  latter,  when  he  is 
left  to  the  charge  of  Margherita,  with  whom  at  her 
marriage  he  passes  into  the  family  of  Pusterla. 
Here  he  is  brought  up  in  all  knightly  accomplish- 
ments, and  is  soon  distinguished  by  his  brilliant 
courage,  but  meets  with  not  a  few  mortifications  on 
account  of  his  unknown  birth,  which  makes  him 
more  anxious  tiian  ever  to  trace  his  origin. 

Ramengo  is  another  personage  who  bears  a 
prominent  part  in  the  story.  He  is  the  son  of  a 
soldier  of  fortune,  at  whose  death  he  is  taken  up 
by  the  Pusterla  family,  whom  he  hates  for  the 
£BLVors  bestowed  upon  him ;  and  after  events  tend 

Ctly  to  embitter  that  hatred.  He  manages  to 
a  matrimonial  alliance  with  Rosalia 'dei  Tor- 
riani,  by  whose  connexions  he  hopes  to  rise  in  the 
world,  and  by  whose  beauty  he  is  for  a  short  time 
captivated.  She  had  been  known  to  Pusterla  in 
his  youth,  and  had  been  treated  by  him  with  an 
afi^tionate  courtesy,  which  had  excited  in  the 
dark  mind  of  Ramengo  the  suspicion  of  a  mutual 
attachment.  The  episode,  which  details  the  suf- 
ferings and  fate  of  Rosalia,  is,  as  efiective  as  any- 
thing in  the  book.  Her  character  is  one  of 
surpassing  sweetness,  perhaps  almost  out  of  nature. 
Her  husband's  love,  if  it  ever  deserved  that  name, 
toon  cools,  and  at  length  is  succeeded  by  hatred  ; 
for  the  suspicion  of  her  attachment  to  Pusterla  is 
apparently  corroborated  by  untoward  circumstances, 
and  he  considers  himself  betrayed.  A  terrible  re- 
venge follows.  Rosalia  with  her  child  is  left  by 
her  husband  in  a  boat  on  a  lake,  out  of  reach  of  all 
human  assistance.  The  scene  of  utter  desolation 
and  gradually  approaching  certainty  of  death,  with 
all  the  thoughts  and  recollections  it  summons  to  the 
unfortunate  woman's  mind,  is  a  good  specimen  of 
CBntu*s  style.  It  shows  his  accurate  delineation 
of  natural  scenery,  his  knowledge  of  the  workings 
of  human  passion  in  circumstances  of  peculiar  dis- 
tress, and  his  appreciation  of  the  higher  motives  of 
human  action  in  the  nearest  relations  of  life.  His 
ftuit  is  diffuseness.  He  is  anxious  to  leave  nothing 
untold.  He  fears  to  leave  anything  to  the  reader'a 
imagination.  He  is  minute  rather  than  suggestive. 
He  finishes  laboriously,  instead  of  sketching  boldly. 


He  makea  us  admire  rather  than  feel.  D'Azeglio 
would  not  have  made  the  scene  half  as  long,  but  he 
would  have  made  it  more  touching.  Rosalia  is  at 
last  saved,  but  saved  only  to  die.  The  reader  needs 
scarcely  be  told  that  she  is  mother  of  Alpinolo,  and 
that  the  father  whom  he  is  so  eager  to  find  it 
Ramengo. 

Ramengo,  in  the  mean  time,  is  tasting  the  turbid 
pleasure  of  satisfied  revenge.  He  has  nothing  to 
fear  from  investigation.  The  violent  and  lawless 
spirit  of  the  age  is  too  much  in  his  favor  to  dread 
the  consequences  of  his  crime.  He  feigns  sorrow 
at  the  sudden  and  unexpected  death  of  his  wife  and 
child,  and  is  readily  believed.  Conscience,  how- 
ever, at  times  makes  itself  heard,  but  he  stifles  its 
voice  by  laying  his  guilt  at  the  door  of  Pusterla, 
whose  supposed  passion  for  Rosalie  had  urged  him 
to  the  deed.  Hatred  towards  htm^  therefore,  and 
envy  of  his  happiness  with  Margherita,  the  latter 
feeling  increasea  tenfold  by  the  birth  of  Venturino, 
are  now  the  predominant  passions  of  his  soul.  He 
forms  the  determination  of  seducing  Margherita, 
or  at  least  ruining  her  character,  and  thus  reaching 
the  heart  of  Pusterla  through  his  wife.  An  attempt 
is  made  on  the  Eve  of  S.  John,  when  the  whole 
population  of  Milan  were  accustomed  to  pass  the 
night  in  a  wood  near  the  city,  in  amusements 
similar  to  those  of  a  masked  ball  during  the  Carni- 
val. Ramengo  singles  out  Margherita,  keeps  bj 
her  side  during  the  promenade,  though  unrecog- 
nized by  her  in  his  disguise,  and  at  last  behaves 
with  such  insolence  as  to  receive  a  blow.  Its 
effect  is  instant,  deep,  and  irremediable.  Wounded 
pride  is  added  to  his  previous  thirst  for  vengeance, 
and  from  that  moment  he  hates  Margherita  even 
more  than  he  hates  her  husband,  and  swears  that 
she  shall  remember  the  Eve  of  S.  John, 

It  is  from  this  point  that  the  action  of  the  story 
commences.  What  has  gone  before  is  told  as  a 
kind  of  episode,  or  as  a  preparation  for  the  events 
that  follow.  The  book  opens  with  a  vivid  descrip- 
tion of  one  of  those  gorgeous  festivals,  with  which, 
in  order  to  keep  them  in  quiet  subjection,  the 
Italian  princes  of  the  14th  century  were  wont  to 
dazzle  the  populace.  A  tournament  had  been 
proclaimed  at  Mantua,  which  was  attended  by 
knights  and  nobles  from  all  the  principal  cities  of 
Italy,  and  among  the  rest  from  Milan,  whose 
profligate  viceroy,  Luchino  Yisconti,  with  -his 
brilliant  escort,  bore  ofl!*the  principal  prizes  on  that 
day.  Among  the  gentlemen  who  figure  in  that 
gorgeous  show,  Francesco  Pusterla  is  seen,  dis- 
contented with  the  prince  whose  train  he  swells, 
but  who  treats  him  with  neglect,  and  prepared  to 
take  umbrage  even  if  no  cause  existed  either  for 
anger  or  suspicion.  But  an  occasion  soon  ofllers. 
As  the  splendid  cortege  enters  the  city  on  its 
return  to  Milan,  and  is  passing  his  own  palace, 
Margherita  and  her  child  are  standing  on  the  bal- 
cony. Luchino,  mounted  on  his  superb  charger, 
slackens  his  pace,  eager  to  catch  a  look  from  his 
beautiful  cousin,  but  she  has  no  eyes  except  for  her 
husband,  and  a  cloud  of  vexation  passes  over  the 
stern  countenance  of  the  Yisconti.  At  this  moment, 
in  allusion  both  to  the  prince  and  Margherita, 
Ramengo,  who  is  one  of  his  favored  courtiers, 
bows  with  cringing  adulation,  and  exclaims  :— 

'*  For  all  that  is  great  in  man,  or  beautiful  in 
woman,  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  name  of  the 
ViscontL" 

<*  Yes,  but  there  is  not  one  of  you  that  can  make 
her  grace  our  circles." 

<*  True,"  replied  Ramengo,  '*  she  is  as  proud  and 
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ph}r»  as  0be  is  beautiful  and  gracefiil.  But  the  mere 
difficult  the  conquest,  the  more  honorable  the  prise  ; 
and  what  shyness  can  resist  the  sighs  of  a  prince  ?'* 

**  Don't  listen  to  him,  patron,'*  said  the  court 
jester  ;  "you  may  lick  your  own  chops  ;  she  is  not 
meat  for  you." 

"  Why  not  ?  impudent  rascal !"  and  half  in  anger 
he  passed  slowly  on,  oaring  neither  for  the  pleasant- 
ries of  the  oourtiers,  nor  for  the  vivas  of  the  people, 
but  turning  back  fh)m  time  to  time  to  gaze  at  the 
Signora  Pusterla. 

Margherita  never  takes  her  eyes  from  her  hus- 
band, as  be  passes  on  in  the  procession,  accom- 
panied by  a  young  man  and  a  friar,  who  had  gone 
out  on  foot  to  meet  him,  and  were  now  running  by 
his  side.  The  young  man's  looks,  gestures,  words, 
were  all  fire  ana  animation ;  the  countenance  of  the 
monk  was  full  of  a  severe  composure  and  gentle 
gravity:  it  told  of  a  deep  but  calm  struggle  be- 
tween the  violence  of  the  feelings  and  the  resolution 
of  the  will :  and  the  wrinkled  brow,  the  thin  and 
hollow  cheeks,  and  the  compressed  lips,  bore  the 
mark  impressed  by  misfortune  upon  its  victims,  as 
if  to  give  them  the  comfort  of  knowing  one  another, 
and  forming  a  mutual  compact  to  resist  it. 

The  annoying  attention  of  the  prince,  and  his  back- 
ward glances,  had  not  escaped  Pusterla,  who,  turning 
to  his  equally  observant  companions,  asked  : — 

**  Did  you  see?" 

"  I  saw,"  replied  the  monk,  casting  down  his  eyes 
like  one  to  whom  grave  thoughts  were  habitual. 

*'  Shameless  fellow  !"  burst  forth  the  young  man, 
with  eyes  that  sparkled  with  indignation  :  "  This  only 
was  wanting  !  But,  what  may  not  one  expect  from  a 
tyrant  ?.  Oh  !  why  are  there  not  a  hundred  men  in 
Milan  as  resolute  as  myself?  And  you,  Signor  Fran- 
c^o,  why  do  you  not  resolve  to  make  your  name  cele- 
brated far  and  wide  ?  Why  do  you  not  put  an  end  to 
the  slavery  of  your  country  and  our  common  dis- 
grace ?" 

The  weakness  of  Pusterla*8  character  soon  ap- 
pears. A  few  civil  words  from  Luchino  in  the 
evening  circle,  and  the  ofier  of  a  confidential  em- 
bassy to  Yerona,  made  only  to  get  him  out  of  the 
way,  led  at  once  to  a  forgetful ness  of  his  old 
grievances  and  recent  suspicions,  and,  in  spite  of 
the  remonstrances  of  Alpinolo  and  Buonvicino,  he 
departs.  Margherita  retires  to  her  beautiful  do- 
main of  Montebello,  whither,  under  pretence  of  a 
hunting  party,  Luchino  follows,  stimulated  by  Ra- 
mengo,  who  insinuates  that  she  had  sought  its 
solitude  only  for  that  purpose. 

Dressed  with  the  simple  elegance  suitable  to  the 
country,  graceful  and  majestic  in  all  her  movements, 
she  received  the  prince  and  his  attendants  with  her 
usual  courtesy.  In  the  hall,  and  in  the  offices,  the 
richest  and  most  delicate  refreshments  were  laid  out 
for  the  nobles  and  their  attendants.  As  they  were 
enjoying  these  with  much  gayety  and  many  pleasant 
jokes,  mingled  with  the  unrestrained  fooleries  of  Qril- 
lincervello,  the  court  jester,  to  which  the  lady  opposed 
a  dignified  silence,  Luchino  expressed  a  wish  to  take 
a  more  complete  view  of  the  beautiful  scenery,  and 
complete  appointments  of  the  place.  Margherita 
consented,  and,  strolling  over  the  delightful  declivity 
upon  the  summit  of  which  the  house  stood,  showed 
him  the  whole,  while  his  attendants  gave  life  and  ani- 
mation to  the  picture,  as,  in  scattered  groups,  they 
stood  admiring  the  salubrity  of  the  air,  and  ^e  smil* 
ing  aspect  of  the  season,  when  everything  was  at  the 
height  of  beauty  and  fertility.  But  the  lady  led  her 
Venturino  constantly  by  the  hand;  a  sedate  waitipg- 
woman  never  left  her  side,  and  some  other  attendants 
ibllowed,  as  if  in  honor  of  her  guest,  who  scarcely 


Ibund  an  <9portumty  to  make  one  or  two  gaUant 
speeches,  which  she  affected  to  receive  as  common  and 
insignificant  civilities.  As  he  took  leave,  therefore, 
after  having  lauded  to  the  skies  the  beauty  of  the  sit- 
uation, and  the  taste  with  which  the  whole  was  laid 
out,  Luchino  whispered — **  But,  in  a  solitude,  it  were 
well  if  you  were  more  alone." 

We  omit  some  intermediate  events. 

A  few  days  after,  full  of  insolent  confidence,  La- 
ohino  came  back  to  the  assault.  As  he  draws  near 
Montebello,  all  is  silence.  The  windows  are  all  closed. 
No  banner  waves  from  the  turrets :  and  Luchino 
begins  fuming  with  vexation.  Grillincervello,  the 
jester,  ready  to  burst  with  laughter,  spurs  his  mule 
forward,  and  soon  after  returns,  reporting  that  the 
door  is  shut.  Turning  off,  therefore,  to  a  back  court, 
they  ask  a  porter  whom  they  find  there  what  is  be- 
come of  the  mistress  of  the  house  ? 

**  She  is  gone." 

*«When?" 

'*  Yesterday  evening,  your  Serene  Highnew." 

"Whereto?" 

*'  I  do  not  meddle  with  my  mistress'  affiurs." 

*'  But  had  she  not  made  up  her  mind  to  stay  hert 
several  days?" 

*'  Several  months,  your  Serene  Highness." 

*'  Why  did  she  change  her  mind  so  suddenly  ?" 

"  I  do  not  meddle  with  my  mistress'  a&irs.  Mj 
duty,  your  Serene  Highness,  is  to  obey." 

Nothing  could  be  more  mortifying  to  Luchino  thaa 
that  any  one  else  should  witness  a  wrong  done  to  him, 
or  a  feilure  of  respect  shown.  Accordingly,  he  pre- 
tended to  take  the  thing  as  a  jest,  joked  about  it  mm- 
self,  and  gave  those  about  him  to  understand  that  it 
was  all  a  mutual  arrangement,  well  understood  b^ 
tween  himself  and  Margherita.  But  the  eflfort  which 
it  cost  him  thus  to  feign,  only  gave  a  keener  edge  te 
his  secret  anger,  and,  full  of  bittor  malice,  he  swore 
to  take  vengeance  of  what  he  called  an  outrage.  *  * 
From  that  moment  the  love,  or  rather  the  voluptuous 
fency  of  Luchino,  meeting  thus  with  opposition,  was 
changed  into  deadly  anger,  and  he  determined  with 
profound  atrocity  to  find  some  means  or  other  of  de- 
stroying the  unhappy  woman  who  had  offended  him. 
Opportunities  are  seldom  wanting  to  the  powerful  of 
injuring  their  enemies.  They  are  too  often  supplied 
by  the  victims  themselves,  too  often  by  their  friends. 
Ilie  latter  was  the  case  here. 

Alpinolo,  meantime,  without  saying  a  word  to 
any  one,  took  the  shortest  road  to  Verona.  Here, 
with  all  the  lively  coloring  of  an  excited  imagin- 
ation, he  details  to  Pusterla  the  base  attempts  of 
Luchino  upon  his  wife's  honor.  Exasperated  be- 
yond measure  to  find  that  the  mission,  which  he 
had  considered  a  favor  sufficient  to  cancel  former 
grievances,  was  in  fact  only  a  new  outrage,  and 
greater  tiian  any  he  had  sustained  before,  he  throws 
up  his  post  forthwith,  and  returns  privately  to 
Milan,  full  of  dark  and  brooding  thoughu,  and 
cherishing  the  hope,  not  only  of  preventing  the 
threatened  disgrace,  but  revenging  it.  The  chapter 
which  speaks  of  his  return,  and  of  the  meeting  of 
the  conspirators  in  the  evening  at  his  palace,  opens 
with  much  beauty  and  tenderness,  and  is  a  favor- 
able specimen  of  the  devout  feelings  of  the  author. 
Margherita  is  teaching  her  child  to  pray. 
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Good  Jesus !  who  wast  once  a  littie  child  Thyself, 
and  didst  even  thea  begin  to  suffer;  who  didst  grow 
in  years  and  in  wisdom,  and  wast  subject  to  Thy  par* 
ents,  and  didst  get  favor  with  God  and  man ;  deign 
to  guard  my  youth,  and  keep  rne  from  staining  my 
innocence;  and  may  all  my  works,  done  in  conform- 
ity to  Thy  will,  promise  well  for  me  to  my  parents  and 
my  fellow-citizens  !" 
Scarcely  had  his  head  touched  the  little  pillow  be- 
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hn  Ventnrino's  eyes  closed  in  the  dear  and  peaeefol 
dumber  of  intancy,  which  &lls  asleep  without  a 
thought  in  the  arms  of  angels,  and  without  a  thought 
wakes  again.  *  *  Happy,  happy  days  !  the  happiest 
and  best  of  our  mortal  existence  !  and  they  pass  away 
vnperoeiYed  ! 

Margherita  watched  the  quickened  respiration  of 
the  chSd;  the  Yivid  carnation,  which  sleep  had  dif- 
ftised  oyer  his  cheeks,  tempted  her  to  kiss  them;  and 
her  countenance  shone  with  that  ineffiible  delight 
which  can  be  comprehended  only  by  those  who  have 
been  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of' two  eyes  closed 
in  sleep,  which  will  smile  lovingly  upon  them  when 
they  awake. 

From  this  tranquil  picture  of  maternal  tender- 
ness we  are  led  to  the  meeting  of  the  malcontents, 
which  takes  place  secretly  in  the  palace  of  the 
Pusterla,  on  the  evening  of  his  return.  Margherita 
is  present,  but  only  takes  part  in  the  conference  to 
soothe  the  general  exasperation.  Of  this  a  super- 
abundance is  manifested,  but  nothing  is  resolved 
upon  when  they  separate,  except  that  Margherita 
with  her  husband  and  child  should  quit  Milan  with- 
out delay,  till  better  times  should  make  it  safe  for 
them  to  return.  The  design  is  unhappily  frustrated 
by  the  imprudence  of  Alpinolo.  Of  the  cries  of 
£ong  tive  Milan  !  and  Death  to  the  Visconti !  which 
had  rung  the  evening  before  through  the  spacious 
apartments  of  the  Pusterla,  but  little  was  remem- 
bered the  next  day  by  the  wary  though  spirited 
nobles,  who  had  attended  the  meeting.  Even  Pus- 
terla himself  had  slept  off  much  of  his  indignation. 
Bat  Alpinolo,  with  the  imprudent  trustfulness  of 
youth,  looks  upon  the  conspiracy,  not  only  as 
rormed,  but  ripe  for  execution.  Accordingly,  he 
wanders  up  and  down  the  different  streets  of  Milan 
in  which  armor  is  bought  and  sold,  visits  the  shops, 
talks  to  the  workmen,  gives  hints  to  one,  and  more 
than  hints  to  another,  of  approaching  change,  and 
excites  wonder  in  some,  and  curiosity  in  many 
more.  At  length  be  encounters  the  same  male 
ffoasip  who  had  excited  his  suspicions  respecting 
Luchino^s  visits  to  Margherita,  and,  in  his  eager- 
ness to  prove  her  entire  innocence,  discovers  the 
whole  plot  which  he  believes  to  be  in  embryo. 
The  conversation  takes  place  under  a  portico,  so 
formed  as  to  have  the  effect  of  the  whispering 
gullery  at  St.  Paulas,  and  is  thus  overheard  by 
Kamengo,  who  comes  forward  when  Alpinolo  is 
again  left  alone,  and  availing  himself  of  the  infor- 
mation already  gained,  draws  from  him  all  the  details 
of  the  conspiracy,  and  the  names  of  all  the  conspir- 
ators. The  whole  is  revealed  the  same  night  to 
Luchino,  and  several  of  them  are  immediately  taken 
into  custody.  Soon  after,  as  Alpinolo  is  crossing 
the  Piazza  del  Duomo,  he  hears  himself  called  in  a 
low  voice,  which  he  finds  to  proceed  from  an  offi- 
cer of  the  police  whom  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
meet  in  society.  As  the  officer  passes,  he  beckons 
to  him  to  follow  with  an  air  of  mysterious  alarm, 
and  when  they  have  reached  a  spot  beyond  the 
reach  of  observation,  says,  in  a  troubled  and  anx- 
ious voice : — 
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Begone,  fly,  and  make  Pusterla  be  off  as  soon  as 
possible." 

"But  why?" 

"  Signor  Luchino  has  given  orders  that  he  shall  be 
imprisoned,  his  wife,  and  all  of  you." 

"  Has  he  discovered,  then  .  .  .  ?  " 

'*  Tes :  everything  ;  they  have  put  Menolozzo  to 
the  torture,  and  he  has  told  all." 

*'  And  who  was  the  informer  ?  " 

'*  God  knows  !  Nobody  has  spoken  with  the  prince 
to-day  but  Ramengo." 


Ramengo  !  He  then,  whom  I  trusted  so  entirely, 
was  a  traitor  \  and  my  imprudence  has  brought  on  all 
this  ruin ! " 

He  then  hastens,  in  a  state  bordering  on  distrac- 
tion, to  the  palace  of  the  Pusterla,  and,  finding 
Margherita  and  her  husband  both  from  home,  mounts 
the  fleetest  horse  he  can  find,  and  sets  out  at  full 
speed  to  seek  them.  The  police  in  the  mean  time 
arrives  at  the  palace,  accompanied  by  an  armed 
man,  whose  vizor  is  lowered,  and  who,  to  all  ap- 
pearance well  acquainted  with  the  house,  searches 
the  different  apartments,  and  is  manifestly  discon- 
tented at  not  discovering  the  objects  of  bis  search. 
At  length,  in  one  of  the  galleries,  he  spies  Ventu- 
rino,  Margherita^s  beautiful  child,  who  is  playing 
with  a  sparrow-hawk,  neither  bearing  nor  heeding 
the  tumult  around  him. 

A  bitter  smile  curled  the  quivering  lip  of  the  ruf* 
fion,  as  he  darted  upon  him,  seized  him  with  savage 
delight,  glared  upon  him  as  if  he  would  tear  him  to 
pieces  with  his  very  eye&  ;  and  while  the  poor  little 
fellow  was  crying  out  with  all  his  might,  and  calling 
for  his  father  and  mother,  he  pressed  him  fiercely 
against  his  breast,  and  eagerly  asked  :  "  Where  is  thy 
mother?"  But,  as  the  child  answered  only  with 
sighs  and  tears,  he  threatened  him,  struck  him,  and 
without  letting  him  go  for  a  moment,  went  on  search- 
ing every  room,  and  peeping  into  the  most  secret  hid- 
ing places. 

Margherita  had  been  absent  on  a  work  of  mercy. 

As  she  was  returning,  closely  wrapped  in  her  mantle, 
she  saw  people  pressing  onwards  ;  and,'  as  she  drew 
nearer,  perceived  a  crowd  collected  round  her  palace^ 
What  can  it  be  ?  What  terror  struck  to  the  heart  of 
the  wife,  the  mother  !  Way  was  made  for  her  through 
the  crowd,  through  the  soldiery.  More  than  one  voice 
cried :  "  Fly,  escape  ! "  and  she  herself,  when  she 
had  come  to  the  thick  of  the  press,  and  saw  the  attack 
of  the  palace,  was  in  doubt  whether  she  should  not  go 
back ;  but,  at  that  moment,  a  masked  figure  issues 
from  the  door,  carrying  her  beloved  child  in  his  arms. 
At  such  a  i^ight,  what  does  a  woman,  a  mother,  know 
of  danger  ?  She  rushed  towards  him  ;  but  had  not 
time  to  reach  him  ;  for,  no  sooner  hod  the  unknown 
perceived  her,  than,  giving  the  child  a  squeeze  of  in- 
fernal satisfaction,  as  he  held  him  tightly  in  his  arms, 
so  as  to  make  him  cry  out  with  the  pain,  he  pointed  the 
lady  out  to  Sfolcada  Melik,  (the  constable,)  and  sold, 
"  There  she  is  ;  take  her  and  bind  her." 

The  constable  issued  his  orders  ;  but,  as  they  seised 
her,  the  mantle  fell  off,  and  the  majesty  of  the  beauti- 
ful countenance  became  visible,  the  eyes  lighted  up  with 
mingled  love  and  fear,  the  paleness  of  the  fair  com- 
plexion, and  the  fiice  on  which  was  depicted  with  so 
much  eloquence  the  generous  sorrow,  which  forgot  its 
own  perils  in  those  of  others,  and  they  stood  as  if  even 
tAey  were  touched  with  a  reverential  terror.  But 
Sfolcada,  who  could  not  understand,  much  less  feel, 
the  touching  words  which  she  addressed  to  him  .  .  . 
forced  them  to  put  on  the  handouffii  and  drag  her 
away,  not  however  before  the  ruffian,  hid  beneath  his 
vizor,  hod  drawn  near  the  wretched  lady,  held  her 
son  out  to  her,  and  said  in  a  low  voice,  but  fiiU  of  in- 
tense malice,  **  Margherita,  remember  the  Eve  of  S, 
John  !  " 

Alpinolo,  in  the  mean  time,  has  been  seeking 
Pusterla  like  a  madman  through  the  streets  of  Mi- 
lan, and  encounters  him  at  length  in  a  distant  and 
retired  quarter  of  the  city,  wrapped  up  in  his  cloak, 
returning  from  one  of  his  low  and  disgraceful  as- 
signations. Margherita,  who  had  been  absent  from 
home  on  an  errand  of  mercy,  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  executioner ;  her  husband,  who  had 
gone  out  for  a  very  different  purpose,  had  escaped. 
•*  So  are  they  deceived,"  observes  Cantu,  "  who 
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expect  to  be  rewarded  for  their  good  here  below.*' 
Franceaco  takes  refuge  in  the  convent  of  the  Brera, 
where  he  is  lodged  in  the  cell  of  his  friend  Buon- 
ticino ;  and  Alpinolo  sets  oflf  again  at  full  speed  to 
learn  what  has  become  of  Margherita.  He  comes 
up  just  at  the  moment  when  she  is  borne  away 
manacled  in  the  arms  of  the  soldiers,  and  is  upon 
the  point  of  throwing  himself  upon  their  halberts, 
when  he  sees  Ramengo  in  the  rear,  roughly  stop- 
ping the  mouth  of  poor  Venturino,  who  is  shriek- 
ing aloud  afler  his  mother,  and  striking  the  little 
fellow  without  mercy  on  the  head  and  stomach. 
Alpinolo  attacks  him  furiously,  when  he  takes  to 
flight,  but  is  overtaken.  A  combat  ensues,  and 
Ramengo  would  have  been  sacrificed  to  the  ven- 
geance of  his  unknown  son,  if  the  police  had  not 
made  their  appearance  in  the  distance  just  in  time 
to  prevent  it.  Venturino,  however,  is  saved,  and 
carried  to  his  father  in  the  Brera. 

Buonvioino  meanwhile,  measuring  the  anxiety  of 
Pusterla  by  his  own,  after  he  had  imparted  to  his  un- 
happy friend  those  consolations,  which,  in  such  mo- 
ments as  these,  can  spring  only  from  a  religious  trust 
in  the  care  of  Providence,  went  out  to  collect  informa- 
tion, and  see  if  any  help  could  be  afforded  to  Marghe- 
rita, or  if  she  was  only  within  the  reach  of  pity  and 
oompassion.  With  what  sinking  of  heart  did  he  make 
his  way  through  the  crowded  thorough&res  of  the 
city  !  With  what  trepidation  did  he  draw  near  the 
several  knots  of  timid  or  noisy  persons,  to  collect,  if 
possible,  some  information,  were  it  only  half  a  word 
dropped  accidentally !  With  what  anxiety  did  he 
question  any  monk  of  his  acquaintance  whom  he 
chanced  to  meet !  He  was  soon  but  too  certain  of, 
what  he  had  too  clearly  foreseen,  the  misfortune  which 
had  happened  to  Margherita ;  but,  not  having  been 
able  fully  to.  ascertain  what  had  become  of  Venturino, 
he  rose  even  above  himself,  and  dragged  his  repug- 
nant footsteps  to  the  Pusterla  Palace.  There  a  crowd 
of  the  vilest  populace  were  enjoying  the  plunder  of 
the  house,  a  license  granted  by  Luohino  to  their  ple- 
beian greediness,  in  order  to  ensure  their  silence,  or 
even  draw  forth  their  applause.  Buonvicino  entered, 
mounted  the  stairs,  searched  everywhere,  inquired  of 
everybody,  but  could  discover  nothing  about  the  child. 
He  looked  round  the  saloon — that  memorable  saloon  : 
everything  was  in  disorder,  everything  destroyed  ;  but 
there,  in  the  recess  of  a  window,  in  the  very  place 
where,  in  the  day  of  his  error  and  of  his  repentance, 
he  had  seen  Margherita  seated,  he  discovered  an  em- 
broidering frame  which  seemed  to  have  taken  nobody's 
foncy,  as  a  thing  of  too  little  value.  Upon  this  Mar- 
gherita had  begun  to  embroider  the  flower  which  bears 
her  name.  Oh  !  who  could  have  told,  when  she  be- 
gan, that  she  would  never  finish  it  ?  He  took  the 
relic,  kissed  it,  and  put  it  in  his  bosom,  intending 
never  to  part  with  it  again :  but  suddenly  a  more 

Senerous  impulse  sprang  up  in  his  soul  and  eon- 
emned  this  remnant  of  earthly  affection.  It  recalled 
to  his  mind  the  life  of  perpetual  self-denial  upon  which 
he  had  entered,  and  determined  him  to  bring  it  as  a 
gift  to  Pusterla.  What  could  be  more  precious  to  him 
than  the  last  work  upon  which  his  wife  had  been  en- 
gaged ! 

Time  passes  on.  In  the  cell  of  Buonvicino,  the 
fugitives  hear,  day  afler  day,  the  reward  proclaimed 
to  any  one  who  will  bring  in  Pusterla  alive  or  dead  ; 
and,  feeling  that  nothing  can  be  done  at  present  for 
Margherita,  they  determine  on  flight.  Their  escape 
is  effected  by  means  of  one  of  the  wagons  in  which 
the  woollen  cloths  manufoctured  in  the  convent  are 
conveyed  to  foreign  countries:  Venturino  lies  on 
the  top,  covered  by  the  wrapper,  Pusterla  and 
Buonvicino  walk  behind,  concealed  by  the  dress  of 
the  order.    They  reach  the  confines  of  the  territory 


in  safety ;  and  here,  in  one  of  the  houses  belonging 
to  the  community,  they  separate. 

"  Farewell !  '*  said  Buonvicino,  in  a  voice  falterine 
with  emotion.  "  Do  you  see  the  words  sculptured 
over  the  door  of  our  convent,  Spera  in  Deo  7  Let 
them  be  engraved  upon  your  heart.  Rest  your  hopes 
upon  that  Lord,  who  gives  even  to  the  wild  goat  a 
country  and  a  home,  and  guides  the  migrating  swal- 
low in  his  passage.  He  is  everywhere,  and  watches 
over  all ;  and,  upon  the  soul  of  him  whose  prayers 
spring  from  the  heart.  He  rains  down  blessings  which 
the  world  can  neither  give  nor  take  away.  Let  us  call 
upon  him  together :  let  us  pray  that  we  may  meet 
again — meet  in  peace  and  love,  in  happier  and  more 
tranquil  days,  for  you,  for  me,  for  her,  and  for  our 
country.** 

The  trial  of  the  conspirators  follows.  Partial 
and  interested  judges  preside  over  the  court,  and 
they  are  brought  in  guilty.  Of  those  who  had  been 
taken,  some  are  beheaded,  some  hanged,  and  some 
starved  to  death  in  prison.  The  property  of  those 
who  had  made  their  escape  is  confiscated. 

And  Margherita  was  shut  up  at  the  summit  of  a 
lofty  tower  belonging  to  an  unfinished  fortress.  The 
apartment  allotted  to  her  had  none  of  the  squalidness 
with  which  the  atrocity,  misnamed  justice,  punishes 
one  who  has  not  yet  been  pronounced  worthy  of  pun- 
ishment. She  could  see  through  the  iron  bars  of  her 
little  window  the  tops  of  the  houses  ;  was  still  sensible 
that  there  was  a  living  world  around  her ;  could  hear 
the  sound  of  the  bells,  the  trampling  of  horses,  the 
noise  of  the  work-shops  ;  could  see  the  sky,  the  sun, 
and  even  some  patches  of  the  distant  verdure— scanty 
amends,  indeed,  for  all  that  she  hod  lost,  but  the  im- 
mense value  of  which  is  known,  when  the  refinement 
of  cruelty  has  taught  us  how  much  worse  our  condiF- 
tion  may  be. 

Behold  her  then  alone,  torn  from  all  her  usual 
habits  of  life,  firom  the  freedom  of  her  occupations,  her 
relaxations,  one  might  almost  add,  her  thoughts  ;  in 
the  power  of  people  unknown  to  her,  trom  whom  she 
never  heard  an  accent  of  pity,  never  received  a  look 
of  compassion  ;  in  a  place  where  every  noise  freezes 
her  heart  like  an  icy  hand,  the  drawing  of  every  bolt 
strikes  upon  it  like  the  blow  of  a  knife. 

The  workings  of  her  mind  in  solitude  are  de- 
scribed with  great  truthfulness,  but  with  too  much 
of  that  elaborate  minuteness  upon  which  we  have 
animadverted  already.  She  is  treated  with  great 
brutality  by  the  jailer  who  attends  her,  but  behaves 
to  him  m  return  with  the  gentle  dignity  which  be- 
longs to  her  character.  At  length  she  receives  an 
unwelcome  visit  from  her  kinsman  and  persecutor, 
Luchino. 

He  waited  for  her  in  a  small  apartment,  seated  in 
an  arm-chair  richly  carved  and  gilded,  and  covered 
with  costly  damask.  He  had  laid  aside  his  cuirass, 
helmet,  and  greaves,  and,  with  crossed  legs,  rested  his 
left  elbow  on  one  of  the  arms,  and  his  cheek  on  the 
back  of  his  hand.  Two  eyes  of  intense  brightness 
glittered  in  a  fiice  of  manly  beauty,  peculiar  to  the 
visconti — a  foce  on  which  manhood  had  stamped  some 
wrinkles,  traced  there  before  by  pride  and  passion. 
The  rich  hair  flowed  in  ringlets  from  his  uncovered 
head,  and  rested  upon  his  ample  shoulders  ;  and,  as 
he  fixed  his  gaze  upon  the  door  in  expectation  of  her 
coming,  he  suffered  a  mixture  of  base  hopes  and  gratip> 
fled  vengeance  to  pass  over  his  countenance. 

Margherita  appeared  before  him  in  a  sad-colored 
robe,  poor  in  its  texture,  and  well-worn  from  constant 
use,  but  in  whose  folds,  as  well  as  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  head-dress,  might  still  be  seen  the  graceful 
habits  of  the  elegant  gentlewoman,  who  once  drew 
from  the  lips  of  all  who  saw  her  an  exclamation  of 
delight    Since  that  time,  how  was  she  changed! 
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And  Tet,  among  so  many  ngns  of  suffering,  she  still 
kokea  much  too  beautiful  to  escape,  as  she  could  have 
wished,  the  licentious  notice  of  her  tyrant  And  her 
beauty  was  heightened  by  the  look  of  calm  superiority 
which  innocence  wears  when  it  is  called  upon,  by  so- 
cial combinations  not  as  rare  as  they  should  be,  to 
justify  its  own  rectitude  in  the  presence  of  triumphant 
wickedness. 

To  men  practised  in  Tice,  a  new  crime  costs  but 
little  ;  and  Luchino  had  been  expecting  her  with  the 
Indolent  security  of  the  fowler  who  is  awaiting  his 
prey  in  the  decoy.  Perhaps,  erudite  as  he  was,  he 
might  be  recalling  to  his  recollection  the  Roman  em- 
peror, who,  as  he  was  fondly  caressing  the  head  of  a 
oeloYed  mistress,  said,  **  I  am  so  much  the  more 
pleased  with  thee,  because  I  know  that  with  a  word  I 
oould  have  thee  rolling  at  my  feet"  It  is  true  that 
he  had  not  any  fixed  purpose  in  his  mind  of  using 
violence  ;  or,  rather,  he  had  no  idea  that  it  would  be 
necessary.  Base  souls  judge  of  others  by  themselves. 
In  those  unhappy  times  Luchino  had  rarely,  If  ever, 
in  all  his  transitory  caprices,  found  a  b^uty  who 
could  resist  the  united  charms  of  gold,  vanity,  and 
power.  How  could  he  believe  that  she  would  .'--she, 
whose  past  sufferings  must  have  already  shown  her  on 
whom  her  fortunes  depended  ;  shown  how  his  bare 
command  would  bring  her  down  to  the  lowest  pitch 
of  wretchedness,  or  raise  her  to  the  highest  place  at 
court,  among  her  equals,  and,  what  is  more,  restore 
her  to  her  husband,  to  her  child— contaminated,  in- 
deed— but  what  of  that  ?  The  only  sentiment  which 
tyrants  con  imagine  in  their  subjects,  is  the  fear  of 
tkem  or  the  hope.  They  &ncy  that  their  subjects  only 
live  for  them ;  that  they  can  even  govern  their 
thoughts — even  make  them  love  them  !  Accordingly, 
when  poor  Margherita  appeared,  he  addressed  her 
courteously : — 

"In  what  a  different  state  do  I  see  you  again, 
lady !" 

"In  that,"  replied  Margherita,  "to  which  your 
serene  highness  has  been  pleased  to  reduce  me." 

"  There !"  exclaimed  Luchino,  striking  the  arm  of 
his  chair  with  the  palm  of  his  hand.  "  There  !  The 
very  first  words  are  those  of  pride  and  repugnance. 
Blisfortune,  then,  has  not  blunted  the  edge  of  your 
arrogant  presumption  !  Why  not  rather  acknowledge 
your  error  ?  Why  not  say,  I  am  in  the  state  to  which 
ray  own  folly  and  that  of  others  have  brought  me?" 

"  Prince  !"  replied  the  lady,  with  mournful  dignity, 
"I  beg  you  to  remember  that  I  have  not  yet  been 
tried,  and  that  my  trial  may  show  how  unjustly 
crimes  are  laid  to  my  charge  of  which  I  am  entirely 
ignorant  As  to  the  rest,  the  serenity  of  my  counte- 
nance ought  to  bear  testimony  to  my  innocence." 

He  smiled  with  the  cold  and  cruel  pride  of  the 
powerful  villain  when  he  hears  the  name  of  virtue, 
and  added,  "  Even  the  ruffian  who  has  shed  the  blood 
of  many,  can  hide  his  guilt  under  a  show  of  serenity. 
I  have  never  seen  a  rebel  who  has  not  begun  by  wear- 
ing the  outward  semblance  of  that  innocence,  which 
has  disappeared,  afterwards,  in  the  presence  of  proof. 
The  proofb  must  have  been  strong,  lady — very  stroDg 
— which  could  lead  me  to  bring  hither  a  person  whom 
you  know  how  much  I  esteem — how  much  I  love." 

And,  rising,  he  came  forward  with  an  air  of  bold 
familiarity  ;  but  she  drew  back  in  mournful  silence. 
How  one  is  cut  to  the  quick  by  protestations  of  love 
which  come  from  the  lips  of  our  persecutors,  I  would 
not  wish  my  bitterest  enemy  to  feel. 

"But- you  !"  continued  Luchino,  "how  have  you 
responded  to  all  the  proofe  of  my  affection  ?  Haughti- 
ness, disgust,  scorn,  and  then — the  transition  is  easy 
—conspiracies,  treason  !  But  who  are  you  to  dare 
thus  boldly  against  your  master  ?  Miserable  wretches  ! 
He  has  only  to  blow  with  his  breath,  and  you  are 
dust" 

And  so  he  went  on,  trying  her  in  different  ways, 
now  soothing  and  placid,  now  threatening  and  aus- 


tere, while  she,  alwayi  dignified  and  self-possMMd* 
refilled  his  arguments,  waited  till  his  violence  had 
subsided,  asked  pardon  though  she  had  reason  on  her 
side,  while  he  loaded  her  with  abuse,  and  oaUed  him- 
self the  offended  person — a  vicissitude  but  too  common 
in  the  annals  of  poor  humanity.  Above  all,  her  ut- 
most efforts  were  directed  to  ward  off,  or  cut  short,  the 
topic  to  which  he  always  returned,  that  of  his  love  ; 
and,  when  Luchino  still  persisted,  she  said  to  him — 

"  But,  prince,  if  you  really  love  me,  why  do  you 
not  grant  my  request,  the  first,  and,  perhaps,  the  last, 
that  I  shall  ever  make  to  you  ?  Save  my  husband  ! 
save  my  child  !"  and  throwing  herself  at  his  feet,  she 
embraced  his  knees,  and  with  all  the  eloquence  of 
beauty  and  innocence  overwhelmed  by  misfortune, 
repeated,  "  Save  them  !" 

"  Yes,"  he  replied,  "  it  rests  with  you.  You 
know  the  way.  Less  pride  on  your  side,  and  I  will 
save  and  restore  them  to  you." 

The  heart  of  the  wretched  Margherita  had  always 
been  torn  with  anxious  fears  lest  those  who  were  so 
dear  to  her  had  fallen  victims  to  the  enemy.  I  know 
not  if  the  wish  of  discovering  the  truth  had  mingled 
anything  of  art  or  premeditation  in  the  prayer,  but 
the  answer  satisfied  her  that  they  were  living,  and,  her 
heart  bounding  with  a  joy  which  she  made  no  eilbrt  to 
conceal,  she  exclaimed,  "  Then  they  are  still  alive ! 

0  prince !  0  my  lord  !  Give  them  back  to  me  ; 
they  are  innocent  ...  I  alone  am  guilty.  Punish 
ffie,  if  you  will — me !  but  not  them.  ...  0  my  lord ! 

1  implore  you,  with  the  passionate  eagerness  with 
which,  at  the  point  of  death,  you  will  implore  God  to 
pardon  you  .  .  .  only  let  me  see  them  ...  see 
them  once  more,  and  then  punish  me  as  yon  will." 

He  had  come  to  torment  her,  and  he  had  oomfbrted 
her  against  his  wish  ;  he  had  reckoned  upon  her  being 
cast  down,  and,  without  perceiving  it,  he  had  himself 
given  her  strength  and  courage.  Luchino  was  not  a 
Uttle  provoked  at  this,  and,  as  often  happens  when 
men  meet  with  unexpected  obstacles,  he  floundered 
still  more,  the  more  he  endeavored  to  free  himself,  and 
lost  his  habitual  coolness.  Now  he  made  a  merit  of 
his  involuntary  revelation,  now  tried  to  tear  from  her 
the  hope  with  which  she  had  suffered  herself  to  be 
soothed. 

"Yes,"  he  resumed,  "do  not  doubt  it — ^you  shall 
see  them  !  you  shall  see  them !  and  be  sorry  fi>r  it 
Whithersoever  they  have  escaped,  I  shall  soon  get  at 
them.    Then — oh !  then  ! " 

"  Escaped  !  how  ?  Have  they  then  escaped  ?"  she 
exclaimed,  almost  beside  herself  at  the  unhoped-lbr 
happiness.  "  Then  they  are  not  in  your  power  !  Not 
in  your  power,  and  alive  !  Oh !  joy  !  joy  !"  And 
rising,  her  hands  lifted  up  towards  heaven,  and  her 
tearfiil  face  beaming  with  a  ray  of  ineffable  delight, 
she  resumed,  "  Great  God  !  I  thank  Thee !  I  com- 
plained of  being  forgotten  in  my  misfortunes,  and  it 
was  far  otherwise.  No !  Thou  hadst  not  forsaken 
me.  What  are  sufferings  to  me  now  ?  0  prince,  I 
complain  no  longer.  I  am  willing  to  suffer  whatever 
you  may  inflict  I  will  bear  all  in  silence.  Increase 
my  sufferings  twofold  ;  refine  upon  their  cruelty  ;  if 
tfify  are  saft,  I  do  not  even  care  for  life." 

Her  triumphant  joy  gave  tenfold  force  to  the  tyrant's 
rage.  His  exasperation  was  beyond  all  bounds  at 
having  revealed  a  circumstance  of  which  he  had  be- 
lieved her  ignorant,  and  at  seeing  himself  thus  naked- 
ly exposed,  his  injustice  staring  him  in  the  face,  and 
nothing  expected  from  him  but  an  exaggeration  of 
punishment  He  had  now,  therefore,  only  to  redouble 
his  menaces,  and  try  to  turn  the  tumult  which  they 
excited  in  her  mind  to  the  profit  of  his  unworthy  at- 
tempts ;  but,  if  slie  had  stood  firm  against  both  terrors 
and  seductions  before,  judge  if  she  was  likely  to  yield 
to  them  now,  when  her  dear  ones  were  alive  and  free 
— now  that  ahe  did  not  care  for  his  anger,  since  the 
objects  of  her  anxiety  were  not  exposed  to  it 

But  let  us  spare  the  reader  the  pain  of  prdongiag 
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a  oolloquj  more  eas^  to  imagine  than  proper  to  be 
described ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  Margherita  tri- 
umphed. 

**  Tremble  !  You  know  not  how  fkr  my  yengeanoe 
oan  go  !'*  were  the  last  words  which  he  thundered 
after  her  in  his  rage,  while  she,  casting  up  her  eyes, 
with  a  smile  of  that  pure  serenity  which  shines  like  a 
ray  firom  heaven  on  the  oonntenanoe  of  virtue,  when 
it  has  just  escaped  from  great  and  imminent  peril, 
thanked  God  fervently  in  her  heart,  and  returned  to 
her  prison. 

Grillincervello,  the  foor,  who  reaemblea  Sir 
Mungo  Malagrowther  in  the  pleasure  which  he 
feels  in  telling  disagreeable  truths,  meets  his  mas- 
ter, at  this  moment,  with  a  biting  sarcaam,  and  is 
kicked  from  the  top  of  the  stairs  to  the  bottom  fur 
his  pains.  He  is  lamed  for  life,  and  all  the  com- 
fort he  gets  from  the  courtiers  who  witness  his 
chastisement,  and  whom,  indeed,  he  has  often  suffi- 
ciently plagued,  in  one  way  or  other,  is,  that  the 
spiteful  fellow  has  only  got  his  duai  Luchino  re- 
turns to  the  palace,  dismounts  in  silence,  and,  afler 
remaining  a  short  time  alone,  sends  for  his  secreta- 
ry, as  if  to  forget  his  own  cares  in  despatching  the 
business  of  others.  We  extract  their  brief  conver- 
sation, both  as  a  specimen  of  the  summary  manner 
in  which  Luchino  transacts  such  affairs,  and  because 
the  part  which  relates  to  Ramengo  bears  upon  the 
catastrophe. 

The  secretary  produced  some  papers,  and  running 
his  eye  oyer  them,  said,  **  The  Governor  of  Bobeaca 
sends  word  that  a  shepherd  has  been  caught  cutting  a 
stake  in  your  serene  highness*  woods." 

**  Cut  off  his  hand,"  said  Luchino. 

The  secretary  bowed,  and  went  on ;  "  in  the 
Borough  of  Abbiategrasso,  where  your  mightiness  has 
a  villa,  a  pilgrim  passed  the  night,  who  had  Just  come 
from  Tuscany,  and  a  case  of  plague  has  been  discov- 
ered." 

**  Let  the  house,  the  pilgrim,  and  the  host,  be  all 
burnt  together." 

'*  The  constable,  Sfolcada  Melik,  writes,  that  one 
of  the  soldiers  had  stolen  a  countryman's  spade." 

**  Let  him  be  hanged  with  the  spade  beside  him." 

"  It  has  been  done,  and  the  countryman  paid  for 
his  spade  ;  but  he  came  at  night  to  take  it  away  from 
the  gallows." 

'*  Well !  let  him  be  hanged  upon  th^  same  gallows, 
and  the  spade  between  them." 

*'  Yon  shall  be  obeyed.  Then,  here  is  a  letter  from 
Bamengo  da  Casale." 

'*  Bamengo !  and  where  from  ?"  eagerly  inter- 
rupted Luchino. 

From  Pisa,  on  the  point  of  embarking  ;  and  he 
writes,  in  cipher,  that  he  has  scented,  as  he  says,  the 
covey  which  your  serene  highness  aims  at,  and  trusts 
in  a  short  time  to  bring  it  within  your  reach." 

"  Indeed  !  Well — very  well !  Just  in  the  nick  of 
time !"  exclaimed  Luchino,  clapping  his  hands,  as 
if  in  self-gratulation,  and  bursting  into  a  laugh  of 
savage  delight. 

"But,"  resumed  the  secretary,  "this  Ramengo, 
after  the  usual  respects  and  good  wishes,  adks  your 
serene  highness  a  favor." 

"  A  fiivor  !  What  ?  will  he  never  be  satisfied  ? 
What  an  infamous  set  these  informers  are  !  Is  it  not 
enough  that  we  trust  them  ? — ^Vile  scum  of  the  earth, 
which  one  would  not  touch  oven  with  one's  foot,  if 
they  were  not  wanted  to  keep  some  others  in  their 
duty  !  But  what  would  he  nave  ?  Speak  out !  let 
vshear." 

"  He  reminds  you  that,  by  the  Statutes  of  Milan, 
cap.  157,  he  who  delivers  up  a  proscribed  person  is  to 
have  full  power  of  freeing  another  from  what- 
ever - 


*• 


"  What  have  ioe  to  do  with  his  statutes  ?  /am  the 
law.    But  what  does  he  want  ?" 

"  He  implore  your  serene  highness  to  grant,  with- 
out reserve  or  restriction,  impunity  for  every  crime 
committed  either  by  himself  or  by  his  son." 

"  His  son !  Where  has  he  a  son  ?  I  don't  know 
him." 

"  He  says  as  much  ;  for  he  adds,  that  he  reserves 
to  himself  the  honor  of  making  him  known  to  your 
serene  highness." 

"  Yes,  yes  !  well !"  replied  Luchino,  "  send  off 
directly  a  brief  of  the  most  entire,  most  absolute  im- 
punity, but  on  condition  that  he  puts  into  my  hands, 
as  soon  as  possible,  he  knows  what  Spare  no 
promises ;  but  press  upon  him  that  he  must  show 
himself  in&Uible,  and  quickly.  Do  you  understand  ? 
quickly." 

"  We  have  always  fresh  reasons  for  admiring  your 
sovereign  clemency,"  exclaimed  the  secretary,  as  he 
made  his  bow  and  retired ;  while  Luchino,  with  more 
triumph  in  his  countenance  than  there  could  be  joy  in 
his  heart,  rubbed  his  hands,  threw  back  his  head  with 
a  gesture  of  savage  delight,  and  thought :  "  See  !  the 
chastisement  follows  cicely  after  the  offence.  Proud 
woman  !  You  shall  be  satisfied !  I  wanted  this  sooth- 
ing balm,  and  I  am  now  relieved." 

The  severity  of  Luchino^s  orders  on  that  day 
fell,  as  might  be  expected,  with  peculiar  force  upon 
Margherita.  She  was  removed  from  her  small, 
but  not  uncomfortable,  apartment  in  the  turret,  and 
thrown  into  a  dungeon  underground.  It  was  a 
room  in  which  she  could  scarcely  take  three  or  four 
steps,  and  the  only  light  which  it  received  was 
from  a  small  grating  high  up  in  the  wall,  which 
looked  into  an  inner  court,  and  from  which,  on 
rainy  days,  moisture  kept  constantly  dripping  and 
covering  the  place  with  mould.  And  yet,  at  her 
first  entrance  into  this  den,  Margherita  threw  her- 
self on  her  knees  to  thank  the  Virgin  that  her  honor 
was  saved,  and  her  husband  and  child  living.  But 
she  soon  feels  the  change. 

In  her  former  prison  she  could  see  the  verdure  of 
the  meadows,  watch  the  buds  of  the  trees  swell  and 
put  forth  their  leaves,  hear  the  song  of  the  birds,  feel 
the  soft  air  of  spring  fan  her  cheek,  and  look  over  the 
wide  expanse  of  the  plain  to  the  distant  mountains, 
rich  with  the  varying  tints  of  the  rising  or  declining 
day.  But  here,  if  she  stretched  on  tiptoe  to  the  nar- 
row opening  through  which  she  receivcKl  light  and  air, 
she  saw  nothing  but  iron  gratings,  within  which  other 
wretched  beings  were  languishing,  some  robbers  and 
murderers,  but  some,  it  might  be,  as  innocent  as  her- 
self. 

Often  would  she  pray  to  God  to  give  them  patience, 
and  as  she  raised  her  beautiful  eyes  in  the  act  of  sup- 
plication, and  saw  the  small  space  of  the  empty  fir- 
mament which  was  visible,  she  would  stop  to  contem- 
plate it.  Oh  !  how  well  does  the  prisoner  know  every 
star,  every  cloud,  every  accidental  variation  of  the 
hand's-breadth  of  the  sky,  on  which  he  has  so  often 
fixed  his  gaze ! 

Then,  if  she  looked  about  her,  on  a  level  with  her 
little  window  was  the  ditch  which  surrounded  the 
court-yard,  along  which  the  sentinel  was  taking  his 
rounds.  From  time  to  time  she  would  see  some  new 
victim  brought  in ,  and  shudder.  Sometimes  one  would 
be  set  at  liberty,  and  she  would  rejoice  with  him. 
Sometimes  one  would  be  led  out  to  death,  and  there 
were  moments  when  she  would  exclaim,  "  With  him, 
at  least,  all  is  over."  Then  she  would  come  down 
from  the  window,  her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  pray; 
and,  as  if  the  idea  of  death,  so  terrible  to  the  prosper- 
ous, brought  to  her  the  consolation  of  knowing  that 
her  miseries  would  not  last  forever,  and  that  another 
order  of  things  must  be.  near,  she  would  seat  herself 
more  tranquilly  upon  her  hard  pallet,  and  there  recall 
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past  times,  times  of  innocent  enjoyment,  of  beneficent 
prosperity,  and  tliink  of  the  hopes  she  had  cherished, 
the  dear  ones  from  whom  she  was  now  torn.  Some- 
times she  would  even  sing  the  songs  that  she  had 
heard,  or  sung  herself,  in  the  pleasant  days  of  youth, 
when  she  sat  within  at  her  embroidery,  or,  in  spring, 
wandered  with  her  companions  to  gather  bunches  of 
primroses  or  sprigs  of  myrtle;  or,  injsummer,  glided 
in  a  little  skiff  along  the  flowery  banks  of  the  Vergante 
with  a  gentle  breeie,  drinking  in  the  beauties  of  cre- 
ation, and  offering  to  the  Creator  the  homage  of  a  pure 
and  joyful  heart.  Sometimes  they  were  songs  of  foye, 
but  more  frequently  mournful  airs,  whose  pensive 
harmony  accox^ied  better  with  the  tone  of  her  feelings. 
One  romance  in  particular  went  above  all  others  di- 
rectly to  her  heart  It  was  one  composed  in  other 
times  by  Buonvicino,  and  which  he  had  often  accom- 
panied on  the  lute,  while  she  sang  the  words  to  notes 
also  of  his  own  composing. 

There  is  something  very  touching  in  this  return, 
at  such  a  time,  to  the  memory  of  her  early  aflfec- 
tion,  but  we  feel  as  if  it  were  not  quite  in  character 
either  with  the  person  or  the  situation.  The  ro- 
mance is  given,  and  it  is  not  only  full  of  plaintive 
tenderness,  but  of  pure  and  simple  feeling ;  but 
surrounded  as  Margherita  then  was  with  the  images 
of  misery  and  death,  she  should,  we  think,  have 
remembered  her  former  luver  only  as  the  minister 
of  God.  One  would  have  rather  heard  her  singing 
the  hymns  and  X)ffice8  of  the  church,  which,  at  such 
a  time,  would  be  much  more  fitted  to  give  her 
comfort. 

One  day,  about  nightfall,  she  was  interrupted  in 
this  romance  by  an  unusual  trampling  of  horses  in 
the  court-yard,  accompanied  by  loud  bursts  of  laug- 
ter,  mingled  with  insult  and  abuse,  among  which 
might  be  distinguished  sounds  of  a  more  gentle  lam- 
entation than  is  usually  heard  from  prisoners,  and 
quite  out  of  harmony  with  the  rough  voices  which  it 
was  now  her  wont  to  hear.  How  is  the  heart  of  the 
miserable  ever  open  to  apprehension  !  With  the  anxi- 
ety of  a  dove,  who  has  seen  the  cuckoo  fix  its  eyes 
upon  the  nest  of  her  young  ones,  Margherita  leaped 
up  to  her  breathing  hole,  clung  with  her  delicate 
hands  to  the  heavy  iron  bars,  threw  a  rapid  glance 
on  the  mingled  crowd  before  her,  and  saw  a  little  boy, 
whose  light  hair  fell  in  disorder  over  his  eyes,  shriek- 
ing and  struggling  in  the  arms  of  the  ruffians,  and 
crying  out,  "  Father !  father  !*'  to  one  who,  loaded 
with  chains,  and  with  downcast  countenance,  slowly 
and  sadly  followed. 

Margherita  uttered  a  shriek  as  if  she  had  been  sud- 
denly struck  to  the  heart  Her  eyes,  her  ears,  even 
at  that  distance,  and  in  spite  of  the  dubious  and  un- 
certain light,  had  forced  her  to  recognize  her  own 
Franciscolo,  her  own  Venturino. 

Poor  thing !  if  it  were  only  possible  that  she  oould 
be  deceived ! 

The  story  now  returns  to  the  events  which  had 
taken  place  since  Margherita's  imprisonment,  and 
the  flight  of  Franciscolo  and  Venturino.  Ramengo, 
in  the  depth  of  his  malignant  wickedness,  oflfers  to 
go  himself  in  search  of  the  chief  conspirator  and 
his  accomplices,  and  the  ofller  is  accepted.  In 
order  to  give  color  to  his  departure,  and  throw  the 
fugitives  oflf  their  guard,  Luchino  affects  to  number 
him  among  the  proscribed.  He  sets  out  on  his 
secret  ex^ition,  and,  determining  to  penetrate 
into  the  heart  of  Italy,  arrives  one  stormy  evening 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Adda.  Here  he  takes  shelter 
in  the  mill,  to  which  Rosalia  and  Alpinolo  had 
been  carried  eighteen  years  before.  Here,  as  he  is 
looking  to  his  horse,  he  sees  another  charger  in  the 
stable,  which  he  finds  to  be  Alpinolo's.  He  learns 
that  he  had  made  his  appearance  at  the  mill  imme- 


diately after  the  outbreak  at  Milan,  but  was  now 
gone  they  knew  not  whither,  afler  leaving  in  the 
hands  of  the  miller's  wife,  his  foster-mother,  t 
ring  and  some  papers,  the  only  treasure  he  pos- 
sessed. Ramengo  passes  the  night  in  the  mill. 
The  story  of  Rosalia's  rescue  and  that  of  her  child 
is  told,  and  at  length  the  ring  and  the  papers  are 
produced,  the  suspicious  letters  are  read,  Ramengo 
discovers  his  wife's  innocence,  and  finds  that  he  is 
virtually  her  murderer.  One  consolation  only  re- 
mains. Alpinolo  is  ?us  son,  not  the  son  of  rus- 
terla,  and  all  his  desire  now  is  to  find  him  out, 
recognize,  and  embrace  him.  In  the  course  of  his 
wanderings  he  reaches  Pisa  on  the  anniversary  of 
the  Battle  of  the  Bridge,  celebrated  in  commemora- 
tion of  a  battle  fought  between  its  inhabitants  and 
the  Saracens,  three  hundred  years  before,  when  the 
bridge  was  attacked  by  the  latter,  and  defended 
with  complete  success  by  the  former.  Ramengo 
mingles  with  the  crowd,  and  encounters  not  a  few 
of  the  fugitives  from  Milan,  and  with  his  usual 
cunning  draws  from  them  the  important  fact  that 
Pusterla  has  taken  refuge  at  the  court  of  Avignon. 
He  finds  also  that  Alpinolo  is  at  Pisa,  and,  full  of 
the  satisfaction  derived  from  this  twofold  infor- 
mation, he  goes,  in  high  spirits,  to  witness  the 
approaching  contest. 

In  the  thickest  of  the  encounter,  Alpinolo  sud- 
denly makes  his  appearance  among  the  combatants, 
and  bears  oflf  the  principal  honors  of  the  day.  The 
father  and  son  are  confronted  in  the  moment  of 
victory.  But  in  vain  Ramengo  tries  to  contrive  a 
private  interview  ;  in  vain  does  he  by  signs  entreat 
his  son  to  be  silent ;  in  vain  does  he  beckon  him  to 
come  and  speak  with  him.  ''Ramengo!"  he 
shouts,  with  a  roar  like  that  of  a  wounded  bull, 
*'  Vile  informer !  infiimous  spy !  have  I  then  caught 
thee?  Make  way !  Only  let  me  get  at  him  !  One 
blow  shall  pay  for  all."  It  is  not  without  great 
difllculty  that  Ramengo  escapes  the  danger  of  being 
killed  by  his  own  son.  All  this  only  increases  his 
hatred  for  Pusterla.  ''Because  he  excited  my 
suspicions  by  showing  attention  to  my  wife,  I  be> 
came  her  murderer.  A  son,  however,  at  least, 
remained  to  me — a  son  who  might  have  been  my 
joy  and  pride,  and  made  me  the  envy  of  those  who 
now  perhaps  despise  me.  But  again  this  infamous 
scoundrel  has  come  between  us ;  and  by  his  mad 
fimcies  father  and  son  are  divided,  made  enemies  to 
one  another.  But  no ;  I  will  never  cease  till  I  am 
reconciled  to  my  son ;  I  will  take  this  fellow  who 
thus  bewitches  him  out  of  the  way.  Then  we  shall 
draw  near  one  another  ;  I  shall  appear  again,  and 
with  Atm,  in  society,  at  Milan,  at  court.  But  thoa, 
cursed  wretch,  who  art  the  cause  of  his  detaching 
himself  from  me,  now  that  I  know  thy  hiding-place, 
may  I  never  be  a  man  again,  if  I  do  not  make  thee 
pay  the  penalty  with  thy  blood !"  It  was  at  this 
time  that  he  wrote  the  letter  to  Luchino,  to  which 
on  the  day  of  the  prince's  interview  with  Margher- 
ita the  secretary  had  directed  his  attention,  and  in 
which  Ramengo  had  demanded  impunity  for  his 
son  as  a  rewani  for  his  own  successful  eflbrts  to 
find  Pusterla.  A  few  days  aAer,  he  was  on  his 
voyage  to  Avignon,  while  Alpinolo  was  seeking 
him  far  and  near ;  but  the  father  and  son  never  met 
again,  till  they  met  in  a  dreadful  place,  and  at  a 
dreadful  time. 

Franciscolo,  meanwhile,  after  having  encoun- 
tered many  vici.ssitudes,  and  eaten  the  bitter  bread 
of  exile,  finds  himself  at  Avignon  under  the  protec- 
tion of  his  uncle,  a  churchman,  who  holds  a  dis- 
tinguished place  in  the  Papal  court.     Here  he 
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passes  his  time  rather  too  gavly  for  a  man  under 
his  painful  circumstances.  He  never,  indeed,  for- 
gets Margherita  in  her  imprisonment,  nor  fails  to 
treat  Venturino  with  paternal  kindness,  but  he 
seems  to  enjoy  himself  more  than  might  naturally 
have  been  expected  in  the  brilliant  society  of  the 

5 lace.  Some  of  the  Papal  courtiers  are  graphically 
escribed.  Petrarch,  for  whose  moral  qualities 
we  confess  that  we  have  no  great  respect,  seems  to 
us  done  to  the  life : — 

Among  these  (the  men  of  literary  emmence)  Fran- 
oesco  Petrarca,  whose  fame,  although  he  was  scarcely 
thirty-six  years  old,  had  already  extended  throughoat 
all  Europe,  held  the  most  distinguished  rank.  The 
darling  of  popes  and  prelates,  he  took  up  his  abode  at 
Valcluse,  a  few  miles  distant  from  Avignon,  &ttening 
upon  benefices  while  he  was  writing  about  philosophy ; 
imitating  the  verses  of  the  Provencals  in  Italian  son- 
nets and  canzoni,  destined  to  belie  the  assertion  that 
he  who  imitates  others  will  never  be  imitated  himself; 
giving  advice  to  potentates  who  would  never  take  it, 
and  making  love  in  rhyme,  from  fourteen  years  of  age 
upwards,  to  a  lady  of  thirty-two,  who  had  been  mar- 
ned  at  fifteen,  and  while  the  poet  went  on  singing  her 
Tirgin  chastity,  had  brought  her  husband  a  troop  of 
children.  The  platonlzing  poet  aspired  to  Laura's 
love,  Laura  to  everlasting  £ime,  pretending  just  as 
much  reserve  as  was  necessary  to  prevent  £e  singer 
from  escaping  her  net  She  succeeded  in  her  inten- 
tions; whether  or  not  he  did  in  his,  is  still  disputed 
among  physiologists  and  $avaru. 

Petrarca  was  himself  an  exile;  had  written  a  book 
on  The  RttMdiet  of  either  Fortune ;  was  a  philoso- 

{>her;  by  the  common  voice  a  patriot,  and  a  great 
over  of  Italy.  Franoiscolo,  who  had  known  him  both 
at  Padua  and  Milan,  hoped  to  derive  both  counsel  and 
oonsolation  from  his  advice;  and  therefore  went  to 
visit  him  at  Valcluse,  accompanied  by  Venturino, 
persuaded  that  the  sight  of  so  great  a  man,  and  above 
all  his  conversation,  must  inspire  a  child  with  gener- 
ous sentiments. 

In  the  centre  of  a  stupendous  mountain,  a  deep  and 
shady  grotto  expands  itself,  from  which  the  waters  of 
the  Sorga  are  discharged,  and  shut  in  by  inaccessible 
rocks,  it  forms  the  valley  which  bears  a  name  so  anal- 
ogous to  its  nature.  Here,  in  a  delicious  -villa,  Fran- 
oiscolo found  Petrarca,  surrounded  by  antiquities, 
which  he  preserved  with  jealous  care,  and  large  book- 
oases  of  nut-wood,  securely  locked,  within  which  were 
guarded  the  rich  treasures  of  his  learned  volumes. 
Scarce  had  the  poet  recognised  his  visitor  belbre  he 
read  to  him  the  sonnet — 

PiangeUf  o  donne,  ei  eon  voipianga  amore, 

which  he  had  just  composed  on  the  death  of  Cino  da 
Pistoja,  who  had  been  his  master  in  poetry. 

When  he  had  finished,  and  had  asked  Pusterla  if  it 
was  not  a  real  chef-d^auvre,  without  waiting  for 
another  word,  except  praise  and  congratulation, 
<*  Pray,"  he  said,  "  why  have  you  left  Itsdy,  and  the 
honored  shores  ?  I,  too,  have  run  through  the  barbar- 
ous countries;  I  have  visited  the  Gallias  as  fi&r  as  the 
Khine  and  Germany;  not  that  I  had  any  business 
there,  but  only  for  the  love  of  learning,  like  that  great 
man  who  saw  many  cities,  and  observed  many  customs 
and  manners.  I  have  coasted  along  the  shores  of 
Spain,  I  have  navigated  the  ocean,  I  have  even  touched 
at  England;  but  all  that  I  have  seen  has  only  made 
me  love  and  admire  Italy  still  more.  And  now  for 
her  I  would  willingly  leave  this  western  Babylon, 
than  which  the  sun  has  never  seen  anything  more 
void  of  form  and  beauty.  I  would  leave  the  fieroe 
Bhone,  which  resembles  the  foaming  Cooytus  of  the 
Tartarean  Acheron,  if  love  did  not  keep  me  here,  if  I 
had  not  here  all  that  is  dear  to  me.  Here,  on  the  6th 
of  April,  1827,  I  first  became  acquainted  with  her 
irho  was  destined  to  rob  me  of  peace;  and  the  clear, 


fresh,  sweet  waters  of  the  Sorga  have  become  my  Hip- 
pocrene.  Here,  for  the  present,  I  write  my  sighs  m 
vulgar  rhymes;  but  two  years  ago  I  began  my  ^riea, 
a  poem  which  will  make  me,  in  time  to  come,  as  im« 
mortal  as  Virgil  and  Statins.  My  friends  find  me  out 
here,  the  great  seek  me,  and  though  I  do  not  give 
credit  to  the  follies  of  the  alchemist  and  the  astrologer, 
I  see  how  truly  one  of  them  predicted,  when  he  said 
of  me  as  a  child,  that  I  should  enjoy  the  friendship  of 
the  greatest  and  most  illustrious  men  of  the  age.  And 
you — are  you  anything  of  a  student  ? " 

And  then,  almost  before  Franciscolo  could  slip  in  a 
simple  •*  yes,"  he  went  on  : — 

*'  Whatever  you  do,  stick  to  the  classics.  Do  not 
let  these  modem  philosophers  take  you  in.  Better 
study  Cicero  than  Aristotle  or  Averroe,  from  whom 
they  suck  In  their  impiety.  They  wanted  to  make  me 
an  atheist,  and  because  I  stick  to  the  old  credo,  they 
say  that  I  am  a  good  kind  of  man  enough,  but  a  mere 
ignoramus." 

In  short,  Petrarca  would  let  nobody  speak  but  him- 
self, and  it  was  of  himself  only  that  he  would  talk,  so 
that  Venturino's  account  to  his  uncle  was,  that  the 
canon  was  a  &mous  preacher,  while  Franciscolo, 
leaving  all  his  admiration  behind  him,  carried  away 
the  idea  that  these  great  men  are  no  great  help  or 
copifort  to  any  one  who  is  in  affliction;  and  he  was 
not  Ihr  wrong. 

After  his  visit  to  Valombrosa,  however,  Puster- 
la's  desire  to  revisit  Italy,  and  his  anxiety  about 
Margherita,  Buonvicino  and  his  other  friends,  is 
heightened ;  and  the  coronation  of  Petrarca  at 
Rome,  which  takes  place  soon  after,  adds  fuel  to 
the  flame : — 

His  intimacy  with  the  poet  had  increased  by  seeing 
him  in  company  with  the  cardinals,  to  whom  Petrarca 
was  profuse  in  his  adulation,  and  he  had  begged  him 
to  write  from  Italy.  He  did  so,  and,  after  having 
painted  in  glowing  colors  the  beauties  which  he  was 
now  beholding  again,  the  beauties  of  the  country  ehe 
Apennin  parte,  and  the  festivity  and  reverence  with 
which  he  Vas  everywhere  received,  he  besought  him 
to  fly  from  his  present  retreat :  '*  Go  anywhere,  even 
among  the  wild  Indians,  rather  than  remain  in  that 
Babylon,  live  in  that  hell.  Avignon  is  the  sink  of  all 
abominations  ;  its  houses,  its  palaces,  its  churches,  its 
cathedrals,  even  the  very  air  and  soil,  all  are  pregnant 
with  lies  ;  the  most  sacred  truths  are  treated  there  as 
absurd  and  childish  tahles  ;  it  would  be  a  land  of 
malediction,  if  it  had  not  given  birth  to  Laura."  All 
this,  however,  was  only  an  exercise  in  composition,  for 
Petrarca  was  in  reality  satisfied  enough  with  this  hell, 
and  was  about  to  return  to  it  again  in  a  short  time  ; 
but  the  words  sounded  sadly  to  Pusterla,  and  struck 
painfully  upon  his  ulcerated  heart 

A  change  of  policy  at  the  Papal  court  increases 
Franciscolo's  disinclination  to  remain  at  Avignon ; 
and,  at  this  juncture,  Ramengo  makes  his  appear- 
ance, and  contrives  by  an  ingenious  mixture  of 
truth  and  falsehood,  to  remove  all  suspicion  from 
the  mind  of  his  victim,  and  gain  his  entire  confi- 
dence. At  length,  by  means  of  a  forged  invitation 
to  Verona,  the  governor  of  which  was  one  of  his 
intimate  friends,  Pusterla  is  thrown  oflf  his  guard 
and  induced  to  accompany  Ramengo  in  a  vessel 
professedly  bound  to  that  place. 

The  vessel  which  had  borne  Pusterla  from  France, 
had  from  the  first  encountered  various  vicissitudes. 
Torrents  of  rain,  whirlwinds  and  furious  tempests, 
more  than  are  wont  to  take  place  in  those  seas,  seemed 
as  if  they  would  drive  the  unhappy  wanderers  from 
the  much  desired  but  &tal  shore.  Venturino,  when 
he  had  a  little  recovered  from  the  stupefied  nausea 
occasioned  by  the  heaving  of  the  vessel,  said — 

<*0h,  flither,  why  did  we  leave  that  oountry? 
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There  we  were  upon  firm  ground,  and  could  stand 
steady  upon  our  feet." 

"Because,"  Pusterla  replied,  "it  was  not  our 
country." 

"  But  where  are  we  going  now  ?" 

"  Don't  you  know  ?    To  Italy." 

"  Italy  !  Oh,  then,  it  is  to  our  own  country  !  There 
we  shall  hear  them  speak  as  we  do,  and  see  all  the 
people  that  we  know.  And  mamma  ?  shall  we  see  her 
soon  ?" 

"  Poor  mamma  !"  replied  Franciscolo,  sighing,  as 
he  smoothed  the  light  and  curling  locks  of  his  child  ; 
*'  Yes,  we  shall  see  her,  if  it  please  Qod.  And  now 
let  us  pray  for  her." 

"  Pray  !  oh,  a  day  never  passes  without  my  doing 
that ;  and  I  never  forget  her  fi)r  a  moment.  This 
Tery  night  I  was  dreaming  about  her.  I  fancied  we 
were  at  Montebello,  in  our  country  house  ;  and  yet  it 
was  in  the  city  ;  she  and  I  were  in  the  parlor,  and 
you  came  in  on  horseback  with  an  army  of  soldiers.  .  . 
I  don't  quite  recollect  how  it  was  ;  but  I  know  that  I 
never  saw  her  look  more  beautifal,  and  that  I  never 
loved  her  better.  Oh,  if  I  were  only  grown  up !  if  my 
arm  was  as  strong  as  yours  or  Alpinolo's,  I  would 
8oon  manage  to  set  her  at  liberty." 

For  some  time,  his  conductor  wears  the  mask  of 
friendship,  but  when  they  reach  the  port  of  Pisa, 
contrary  to  the  faith  of  nations,  the  vessel  is 
boarded  by  a  privateer  in  the  pay  of  Luchino,  and 
Pusterla  and  his  son  are  seized. 

When  Alpioolo,  on  the  night  of  Margherita's 
imprisonment,  had  consigned  her  little  boy  to  the 
care  of  Fra  Buonvicino,  he  sought,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  humble  protectors  of  his  infancy,  by  whom 
he  was  received  with  overflowing  joy.  With  them 
he  left  his  horse,  his  money,  and  even  the  ring, 
which  he  held  dearer  than  all,  as  the  only  memo- 
rial of  his  parents,  and  which  he  had  sworn  never 
to  part  with  except  in  a  case  of  the  utmost  emer- 
gency. That  time  he  fancied  was  now  come,  for 
he  had  determined  upon  suicide.  Accordingly, 
he  has  scarcely  lefl  his  foster-parents  before  he 
throws  himself  into  the  river,  but  soon,  under  the 
influence  of  better  and  more  healthful  feelings,  de- 
termines to  endure  life,  and  swims  to  shore.  He 
then  proceeds  to  Pisa,  where  he  makes  acquaint- 
ance with  the  fugitives  and  malcontents  who  had 
taken  refuge  there.  By  them  he  is  induced,  in 
spite  of  his  native  generosity,  to  enter  into  an  en- 
gagement to  assassinate  Luchino,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose enlists  as*a  common  soldier  into  the  guard 
commanded  by  Sfolcada  Melik,  afler  having  previ- 
ously paid  a  second  visit  to  the  mill,  and  procured 
his  mother*s  ring,  but  not  her  letters,  which  Ra- 
mengo  in  his  fury  had  destroyed.  He  shrinks, 
however,  from  the  projected  assassination.  Luchinu 
ia  oflen  in  his  power,  but  he  feels  that  he  cannot 
murder  a  defenceless  man.  At  length  he  learns 
that  Pusterla  and  his  son  are  taken,  and  the  execu- 
tion of  the  whole  family  determined,  and  makes 
up  his  mind  to  try  and  effect  their  escape.  He 
contrives  without  much  diflicnlty  to  be  appointed 
one  of  the  sentinels  who  guard  the  prison,  and,  by 
means  of  a  well-fiUed  purse  and  the  memorable 
ring,  manages  to  win  over  Margherita's  pitiless 
jailer.  He  has  then  an  interview  with  Fra  Buon- 
vicino, described  with  much  beauty,  in  which  he 
details  his  plan,  and  asks  the  monk's  assistance. 
Buonvicino  undertakes  to  have  horses  ready  for 
flight,  and  the  memorable  evening  comes. 

A  look  black  as  thunder  from  Alpinolo,  and  a 
squeese  of  the  hand,  which  might  have  been  mistaken 
for  a  pair  of  pincers,  made  the  jailer  aware  that  it  was 
no  longer  tmie  to  draw  back,  or  even  stand  in  sus- 


pense. That  the  business,  therefore,  might  run  no  nsk 
of  miscarrying,  he  took  off  his  shoes,  or  rather  socks, 
which  at  that  time  did  instead,  fell  upon  his  knees, 
and  repeated  a  prayer,  which  nothing  but  terror  oouM 
draw  from  his  lips,  and  with  which  he  only  wanted  to 
make  Heaven  his  accomplice.  Then,  stealing  along, 
he  extinguished  the  lamp,  which  gave  a  feeble  light  to 
the  passage,  took  the  keys  fh)m  his  girdle,  and  cn«t 
close  by  the  wall,  feeling  his  way  before  him,  to  toe 
cell  of  Francesco  Pusterla. 

Accustomed  as  he  always  was  to  stride  noisily 
along,  whistling  and  singing  songs  with  a  deafening 
voice,  without  the  least  consideration  for  the  pri»> 
oners,  whose  slumbers  he  often  broke,  and  whose 
dreams  he  disturbed,  he  now  moved  with  all  the  jeal- 
ous and  fearful  anxiety  of  a  mother,  who  is  hovering 
round  the  cradle  of  her  sick  inf^t  The  least  rustle 
of  his  clothes  made  his  blood  curdle  ;  his  steps,  bare» 
footed  as  he  was,  seemed  to  sound  t6  him  more  heavily 
than  those  of  a  warrior  armed  from  head  to  foot ;  he 
tried  even  to  hold  liis  breath ;  the  keys,  for  all  he 
could  do,  would  creak  as  they  turned  in  the  lock,  and 
the  doorpost  rattle  ;  and  his  hair  stood  upright  upon 
his  head  with  less  fear  but  more  anxiety.  Alpinolo 
kept  constantly  at  his  elbow,  in  the  breathless  suspense 
of  a  robber,  whose  accomplice  is  busy  in  ransacking 
the  money  chest  of  an  usurer.  At  length  the  door  was 
unlocked,  the  bolt  drawn,  and  Alpinolo  rushed  hastily 
down  two  or  three  rough  steps,  crying  in  a  low  voioei 
<*  Francesco  !  Signer  Francesco  !" 

On  hearing  his  prison^oor  opened  at  such  an  unu* 
sual  hour,  and  in  such  an  unusual  manner,  the  im- 
agination of  Pusterla  had  conjured  up  all  those  ftars 
of  violence  and  assassination  which  are  habitual  to 
the  incarcerated.  He  fell  on  his  knees,  prayed  to  God 
to  pardon  his  sins,  and  recommended  his  soul  to  Him 
as  if  he  were  on  the  point  of  appearing  before  His 
presence  ;  awakened  his  little  Yenturino,  kissed  him, 
set  him  in  the  farthest  comer  of  the  prison,  saying, 
**  Be  still,"  covered  him  with  a  cloak,  placed  before 
him,  like  a  trench,  the  little  furniture  he  had,  a  stool 
and  a  pitcher,  from  an  instinct  of  paternal  tenderness, 
which  has  recourse  to  every  means  of  defence,  weak 
and  ineffective  as  reason  warns  us  they  must  be.  Thus 
the  hen,  when  she  hears  the  sound  of  the  kite,  as  he 
expands  his  ample  wings  over  her  head,  cries  out  to 
her  chickens,  and  covers  them  under  her  feathers, 
though  she  oannot  guard  them  a  moment  fh)m  his 
clutches. 

In  the  midst  of  these  painftil  and  ineffectual  efforfta 
he  hears  some  one  call  him  by  name  ;  he  starts  ;  it  is 
a  voice  he  knoiv8,'but  has  not  heard  for  a  long  time. 

'*  Who  is  there?"  he  cried  ;  **a  murderer  or  a 
friend?" 

"Silence  !"  replied  Alpinolo,  "a  friend,"  and  he 
told  his  name  ;  "  I  oome  to  set  you  firee  ;  lose  no  time  ; 
let  us  be  off." 

"  And  Margherita  ?"  was  Franciscolo's  only  reply. 

"  She  will  come  too." 

**  God  help  us  !"  and  he  squeezed  the  young  man's 
hand  as  he  spoke,  so  as  to  express  all  the  passionate 
gratitude  of  one,  who,  fbrsaken  and  betrayed  by  all  be- 
sides, and  brought  even  to  death's  door,  has  at  last 
found  a  friend.  The  young  man  felt  it,  felt  all  its  worth, 
fblt  that  it  overpaid  him  for  what  he  had  done.  Fran- 
ciscolo then  took  the  child  in  his  arms,  repeating  to 
him  from  time  to  time,  "  Be  still." 

The  jailer,  to  whom  this  short  delay  had  seemed  an 
eternity,  could  not  see  them,  but  he  heard  them  re* 
ascend  the  steps,  and  whispered  in  their  ear,  '*  Tread 
softly." 

Thus  they  reached  Margherita's  apartment  The 
miserable  woman  had  not  forgotten  (what  doet  a  pria* 
oner  forget  ?)  that  this  was  the  seventh  birthday  of 
her  Yenturino.  How  many  thoughts  and  feelings  did 
such  a  recollection  bring  to  his  unfortunate  mother ! 
The  pains  of  childbirth,  softened  by  the  comfort  of 
seeing,  touching,  kissing,  a  tender  creature,  a  Vkfmg 
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being,  ft  part  of  herself,  the  pledge  of  a  pare  and  hap- 
py loye — a  new  bond  of  tender  anion  between  the  wifb 
and  the  husband  ;  the  never-ceasing  delight  of  look- 
ing at  it,  fondling  it,  hushing  it  to  sleep  ;  sustaining 
with  her  own  milk  the  life  she  gave  ;  these  are  the 
pleaanres  which  Heaven  has  voaohsafed  to  mothers  as 
a  recompense  for  the  pains  and  labon  of  their  sacred 
state.  But  when  Margherita  recurred  to  that  day, 
her  mind  dwelt  on  a  commodious  apartment,  a  com- 
fortable bed,  numerous  attendants,  all  lavishing  ea- 
gerly upon  her  tender  cares,  kind  sympathy,  eager 
oongratuhition,  and,  to  crown  all,  a  proud  and  happy 
husband,  and  all  the  joys  which  dance  around  the 
cradle  of  a  new-bom  child.  But  now,  what  a  change ! 
fiqnalor,  darkness,  insalt,  apprehension,  terroi^ ;  and, 
worse  than  all  this,  separation  from  her  husband, 
with  the  knowledge  that  he  was  suffering  torments 
equal  to  her  own ,  if  not  still  more  terrible.  And  that 
flibild,  that  dear  and  innocent  creature,  once  her  com- 
Ibrt  and  delight,  condemned  in  the  morning  of  life, 
without  crime,  without  even  the  possibility  of  crime, 
to  so&r  the  punishment  of  the  guilty.  This  day, 
which  was  wont  to  be  a  domestic  festival ,  a  day  of 
mutual  congratulation,  when  they  were  together, 
could  now  only  embitter  her  anguish,  now  that,  so 
near  to  him,  to  Mem,  she  could  not  give  them  one 
embrace— could  not  even  see  them.  Oh!  if  she 
oould  but  see  them,  if  it  were  only  from  a  distance  ! 
It  seemed  as  if  that  small  boon  would  make  her  heart 
overflow  with  sweet  delight,  and  she  ventured  to  ask 
it  of  her  tender  and  compassionate  Saviour.  Then 
kneeling  down  again,  she  prayed  that  the  tender 
plant,  at  least,  might  be  spared — spared  to  grow  up, 
ftnd  preserve  a  compassionate  remembrance  of  a  ihther 
and  mother,  to  what  &te  reserved  ! 

Then,  when  prayer  had  restored  her  to  some  de- 
gree of  calmness,  she  exclaimed,  **  Lord  !  Thy  wUl  be 
done  !'* 

At  length  her  eyes  were  clotod  in  sleep,  which,  in 
spite  of  their  tormentors,  comes  to  the  relief  of  those  who 
soffer.  Then  her  guardian  angel  unfolded  to  that 
innocent  soul  peaceAil  dreams,  tranqoil  visions  of  the 
past,  cheering  hopes  for  the  future.  The  images 
which  had  occupied  her  mind  during  the  day  woke 
np  again  in  sleep.  She  imagined  herself  at  Uberty, 
ftnd  wandering  freely  with  her  fHends  on  the  banks 
of  Lago  Maggiore.  It  was  the  most  beautiful  spring 
the  had  ever  seen  ;  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  flowers, 
nothing  heard  but  sportive  laughter,  and  songs  of 
mysterious  gladness,  such  as  nature  pours  forth  when 
the  would  invite  her  children  to  the  banquet  of  benev- 
olence and  joy,  while  the  imagination  added  those 
ideal  charms  which  fling  their  coloring  over  a  long 
unsatisfied  denire.  She  seemed  to  be  playing  there 
with  the  friends  of  her  youth,  yet  to  be  ah^ady  a 
mother,  and  to  be  showing  them  her  child,  whom  she 
held  to  her  breast ;  then,  gently  lifting  up  the  cloth 
which  covered  him,  she  seemed  to  point  out  to  them 
the  fiice  fskiT  as  alabaster,  and  the  eyes  blue  as  the 
heaven  from  whence  he  came. 

And  lo  !  a  faint  voice  strikes  her  ear  from  a  dis- 
tance. ''Margherita!  Margherita!**  **It  is  my 
husband,*'  she  said.  **  How  long  it  is  since  I  heard 
that  voice  !  He  must  be  out  of  prison,  and  wants  to 
see  his  son.  I  am  coming.  Farewell,  my  companions, 
enjoy  yourselves  till  I  return.'* 

And  in  fact,  though  still  dreaming,  she  rises  tram 
her  pallet  and,  with  the  stifled  voice  of  a  somnambu- 
list, answers,  "I  am  coming,"  and,  moving  forward 
in  reality,  feels  herself  suddenly  embraced.  At  that 
tooch,  at  that  voice,  which  sounded  in  her  ear,  as 
that  of  his  divine  Friend,  which  recalled  him  from  the 
realms  of  death,  must  have  sounded  in  the  ear  of 
Iiasarus,  after  he  had  lain  foar  days  in  the  tomb,  she, 
too,  awakes,  and  finds  herself  in  the  arms  of  her  Fran- 
cesco ;  in  hit  arms,  and  the  child  between  them  !  She 
thought  herself  dreaming  still,  moved  forward,  rubbed 
her  eyes— it  was  hU  hand  irMoh  pressed  her  ftce  to 


his  ;  they  were  hit  kisses  ;  the  bnming  tears  whidi 
rained  down  the  cheeks  of  both  were  real.  What  a 
moment !  quaff  it,  forlorn  one  !  quaff  it  in  all  its  bliss- 
ful intoxication,  bought  with  so  much  suffering  ;  enjoy 
the  flash  flung  athwart  the  night  of  thy  angu^  !  the 
flash  !  it  is  no  more. 

"  B[ush  !"  said  Francesco  to  her,  <*  Hush  !  and  M" 
low  me." 

Margherita  did  not  answer  a  word,  but  took  the 
child  from  his  arms,  pressed  him  to  her  bosom,  cov- 
ered him  with  kisses,  bathed  him  with  her  tears.  0 
you,  who  are  mothers,  you  alone  will  be  able  to  com- 
prehend that  moment !  The  little  boy  did  not  know 
who  it  was  that  kissed  him  so  affectionately,  and 
held  him  so  closely  to  her  heart ;  but  by  the  recipro- 
cal feeling  which  love  produces,  he  also  lavished  on 
his  side  lusses  and  caresses.  Margherita,  still  press- 
ing him  closely  to  her  bosom,  partly  fh>m  affection, 
and  partly  to  keep  him  quiet,  followed  the  footsteps 
of  her  husband,  who,  taking  her  by  the  arm,  kept 
close  to  Alpinolo,  as  the  young  man  felt  before  him 
with  the  hand  that  held  the  halbert,  and  with  the 
other  kept  fstst  hold  of  the  jailer.  This  last  led  the 
way  with  slow  and  lengthy  strides,  his  body  crnm- 
pl^  up  so  as  to  occupy  as  little  space  as  possible, 
resting  entirely  upon  his  right  foot,  stretching  out  his 
hands  like  fevers,  and  stopping  every  now  and  then 
to  listen. 

And  now  the  flrst  corridor  is  passed,  and  the  door 
within  which  the  guard  is  asleep ;  passed  a  dark 
entry  which  leads  to  the  jailer's  kitchen,  and,  when 
he  has  shut  the  door  behind  him,  he  breathes  freely, 
as  if  he  had  accomplished  the  most  difficult  part  of 
the  undertaking.  Another  door  leads  into  a  court- 
yard ;  they  open  it ;  a  small  door  is  seen  in  front ; 
five  steps  are  to  be  ascended  ;  open  that  door,  leap  ft 
narrow  ditch,  and  they  are  safe.  They  listen,  with 
outstretched  ears,  upon  the  threshold.  .  .  .  All  is 
still.  But  a  sentinel,  &st  asleep,  was  lying  at  tall 
length  upon  a  low  wall  at  the  side,  his  face  resting 
upon  his  arms.  The  jailer  pointed  him  out  anuously 
to  Alpinolo,  but  this  last,  pushing  him  forward,  made 
signs  that  it  was  nothing — ^that  the  man  was  fast 
asleep  and  would  not  wake,  and  that  there  was  no 
cause  to  fear.  They  step  out,  ascend  three  steps,  and 
Margherita,  who  came  last  with  Yenturino,  had  put 
her  foot  upon  the  threshold.  At  this  moment  the 
moon  cleft  asunder  the  thick  veil  of  clouds,  a  limpid 
ray  disclosed  the  fugitives  to  each  other,  and  poor 
Margherita  was  distinctly  visible,  pale,  wasted,  in  a 
torn  and  threadbare  dress,  her  hair  flowing  over  her 
half-naked  shoulders,  like  a  lady  just  risen  from  her 
bed,  who  is  still  beautiful  in  spite'  of  her  negligent 
wretchedness. 

Francesco  and  Alpinolo  turned  upon  her  a  look  fhll 
of  love,  veneration  and  pity  ;  the  child  also  raised  hi^ 
cherub  face,  and,  putting  back  with  his  little  hand 
the  hair  which  impeded  his  sight,  looked  with  intense 
curiosity  upon  the  kind  lady  who  was  carrying  him, 
saw  her,  knew  her,  and  with  the  joy,  poor  child !  of 
one  who  sees  a  dear  friend  alive  and  well,  whom  he 
had  long  wept  over  as  dead,  threw  his  arms  about 
her  neck,  and  exclaimed  with  a  piercing  cry,  **  Mam- 
ma !  mamma  !" 

That  cry  troie  them  all  with  terror.  His  mothei^ 
put  her  hand  before  his  month,  but  it  was  too  late. 
The  sentinel  lifted  up  his  head  in  alarm,  saw  them, 
sprang  upon  his  feet,  "  Help,  they  are  making  their 
escape,  to  arms  I"  And  he  did  not  cease  shouting 
till,  in  less  than  I  can  tell  it,  Alpinolo  had  thrown 
himself  upon  him,  and  severed  his  head  firom  his 
shoulders ;  then,  with  the  bloody  sabre  still  in  his 
hands,  made  signs  to  his  terrified  companions  to 
escape,  while  he  stood  at  the  door  to  prevent  bQ 
egress,  till  they  had  gained  sufficient  time  to  fly.  All, 
however,  was  vain.  The  cry,  •*  To  arms !"  had 
reached  the  rest  of  the  guard,  and  they  came  pouring 
in  frt>m  all  quarters  with  lances  and  torches,  shouts 
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and  menaces.  With  the  desperate  courage  of  a  tigress 
defending  her  young,  Alpinolo  laid  about  him  with 
all  his  might  at  first  with  his  sword,  then  with  his 
lance,  and,  finally,  with  all  that  remained  of  it,  the 
trunk,  and  struck  down  all  that  he  could  reach.  But 
Sfolcada  Melik,  coming  behind,  struck  him  such  a 
stunning  blow  upon  the  helmet  with  his  mace,  .that  it 
sent  him  rolling  at  the  feet  of  Margherita,  dabbled  as 
he  was  in  his  own  blood  and  that  of  others.  Alpi- 
nolo kissed  them  with  a  convulsiye  lip,  then,  raising 
his  swimming  eyes  to  her  face,  exclaimed,  "  Only  finr- 
give  me !" 

Buonvicino  is  soon  made  acquainted  with  the 
failure  of  their  attempt  to  escape.  He  learns  that 
the  jailer  is  hanged,  and  thatPusterla  and  his  fam- 
ily are  to  be  tried  forthwith  by  the  interested  and 
iniquitous  judges  who  had  condemned  the  former 
prisoners.  Of  Alpinolo  he  can  hear  nothing, 
but  concludes  that  he  was  killed  in  the  com- 
bat which  took  place  in  the  prison.  Only  one 
thing  now  remains  to  be  tried — an  appeal  to  Lu- 
chino  himself  on  behalf  of  the  innocent.  It  is  a 
forlorn  hope,  but  the  monk  determines  to  make 
the  efl[brt ;  and  his  high  character,  and  the  general 
respect  which  it  commands,  lay  open  to  him  at  all 
times  even  the  gfuarded  entrance  to  the  palace. 
His  persuasion  fails,  however;  the  trial  follows. 
All  the  legal  technicalities  are  observed,  but  the 
issue  is  inevitable.  It  is  too  much  the  interest  of 
the  presiding  judge  that  the  prisoners  should  be 
found  guilty,  for  the  sentence  to  be  doubtful.  A 
palace  at  Milan,  and  the  rich  territory  of  Mon- 
tebello  in  the  country,  held  pro  tempore  by  Lucio, 
the  chief-justice,  are  to  be  in  his  perpetuity  on  the 
conviction  of  the  Pusterla  family.  They  are  of 
course  condemned,  and  the  people,  whom  the  gen- 
eral counsel,  assembled  according  to  the  prescrip- 
tive right,  is  supposed  to  represent,  confirm  the 
sentence.  Buonvicino  spends  the  time  of  the  trial 
in  prayer,  kneeling  by  the  same  tomb  where  he 
knelt  on  the  memorable  day  when  God  first  touched 
his  heart,  and  caUed  him  to  repentance  and  newness 
of  life.  The  scene  which  follows  reminds  us  in  its 
graceful  heartlessness  of  Shakspeare's  Ostrick. 

The  monk  had  remaified  absorbed  in  meditation  and 
prayer  some  hours  when  he  felt  a  gentle  tap  on  the 
shoulder.  He  looked  up  like  one  roused  from  deep 
thought,  and  saw  a  young  man  standing  by  his  side, 
in  a  short  and  elegant  dress  of  blue  and  white,  fitting 
80  closely  to  his  form  as  to  bring  out  in  perfect  relief 
the  compact  structure  of  his  limbs,  upon  which  the 
doublet  and  hose  sat  without  a  wrinkle  giving  tail 
effect  to  their  robust  agility.  Gracefully  resting  his 
left  hand  upon  his  side,  holding  a  cap  of  white  velvet, 
from  which  drooped  a  peacock's  feather,  and  leaning 
with  his  right  upon  an  elegant  rod  of  ebony,  tipped 
with  burnished  silver,  he  kept  at  a  respectful  distance, 
in  the  attitude  of  obsequious  politeness,  which  is 
leamt  at  court  A  large  serpent,  worked  in  silver 
upon  his  doublet,  gave  no  room  for  Buonvicino  to 
doubt  that  he  was  one  of  the  chamberlains  of  the 
visconti,  and,  trembling  with  hope  and  fear,  his  eye 
expressing  all  the  anxiety  he  felt,  he  rose  to  meet  him, 
and  said,  "  What  are  Signer  Luchino's  commands  ?" 

To  which  the  other  answered  with  a  bow,  "His 
excellency  presents  through  me  his  respects  to  your 
reverence  ;  he  has  sent  a  large  donation  for  masses  to 
|he  convent,  and  recommends  himself  particularly  to 
your  prayers.  He  informs  you,  moreover,  that  the 
prisoners  who  were  condemned  this  morning  ..." 

*'  They  have  been  condemned,  Uien  ?'*  interrupted 
Buonvicino,  and  he  grew  first  pale,  then  red,  and, 
casting  down  his  eyes,  asked  in  a  deep  voice,  **  And 
to  what  punishment  ?** 


**  Death  !"  subjoined  the  other,  with  the  courteoui 
indifference  leamt  in  good  tociety, 

Buonvicino  had  scarcely  strength  enough  to  ask, 
"All?" 

**  All,"  he  replied  ;  **  and  the  prince,  as  a  signal 
proof  of  his  esteem,  grants  permission  to  your  rever- 
ence to  assist  them  in  their  last  moments." 

Was  it  real  pity?  Was  it  a  refined  insult  of 
Luchino's  ?  The  monk  did  not  stop  to  inquire  ;  but 
he  penetrated  in  an  instant  all  the  bitterness  of  this 
new  position— one  of  those  which  break  the  heart,  or 
turn  it  to  stone.  He  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven  and 
exclaimed,  "  Let  the  sacrifice  be  completed  !"  Then, 
turning  to  the  messenger,  **  Thank  the  prince  in  my 
name  for  this.  I  take  it  from  him  as  a  favor,  and 
from  Heaven  as  my  last  trial — and  the  most  tremen- 
dous." 

Buonvicino  visits  Margherita.  We  omit  the 
first  interview,'  together  with  a  minute  and  some- 
what labored  analysis  of  Margherita 's  thoughts  and 
feelings  in  the  immediate  prospect  of  death,  aAer  the 
manner  of  Le  dernier  jour  d''un  condamni,  and  pro- 
ceed to  the  second. 

At  midday  the  monk  reappeared  in  the  presence  of 
the  sufferer.  The  paleness  of  her  countenance  had 
increased ;  and  it  was  evident  that  no  interval  of 
repose  had  been  gpranted  to  her  anxious  thoughts. 
She  had  not  been  suffering  for  herself  alone  ;  she  had 
been  thinking  of  other  beings,  so  near  and  dear  to  her, 
whom  she  yet  could  not  see,  and  should  never  see 
again,  or  see  them  on  the  scaffold.  On  the  counte- 
nance of  Buonvicino  also,  in  addition  to  the  traoes  of 
long  habitual  suffering,  others  still  more  deep  and 
searching  were  now  visible.  When  he  had  saluted  his 
penitent,  he  said  in  a  languid  voice,  very  unlike  that 
of  a  man  announcing  a  boon  :  "  Lady  !  I  am  deputed 
to  inform  you  that,  according  to  custom,  you  are  at 
liberty  to  ask  for  any  indulgence  you  please." 

The  dim  and  sunken  eye  of  Margherita  shone  with 
hope  ;  and  over  her  bloodless  countenance  a  blush 
was  diffused,  as  beautifiil  as  that  which  &ncy  paints 
to  the  exiled  mountaineer,  when  he  thinks  of  a  sunset 
in  spring  on  the  snowy  summits  of  the  country  for 
which  he  has  so  long  sighed  ;  without -a  moment's 
hesitation  she  answered,  "  Let  me  see  my  husband." 

The  monk  had  foreseen  this ;  and,  with  difficulty 
restraining  his  tears,  answered,  **  God  alone  can  now 
gratify  thu  desire." 

**  b  he  then  dead  ?"  she  asked,  drawing  back  in 
terror,  and  holding  out  her  rigid  hands. 

The  silence  of  the  monk  and  a  moumfol  inclination 
of  the  head  gave  terrible  confirmation  of  the  truth. 

**  And  my  son?"  she  resumed  with  increasing 
anguish. 

**  He  waits  for  you  in  Paradise.'* 

She  stood  motionless  as  if  struck  by  lightning; 
she  wept  not,  she  spoke  not ;  such  griefe  have  neither 
tears  nor  words  ;  but,  at  length,  recovering  herself 
again,  she  exclaimed,  **  All  the  ties  are  new  broken 
which  bound  me  to  the  earth  ;"  then  raising  her  eyes 
in  the  attitude  of  a  sublime  sacrifice,  she  added,  **  Let 
us  prepare  to  follow  them." 

She  sank  on  her  knees  before  her  humble  seat,  and, 
alternately  with  the  monk,  who  knelt  by  her  side,  in 
a  Toice  broken  by  sobs  repeated  the  prayers  for  the 
dead  ;  she  listened  with  moumftil  resignation  to  the 
last  affectionate  words  and  self-accusing  messoiger  sent 
by  her  Francesco  ;  and  heard  with  what  courage,  only 
an  hour  before,  he  had  ascended  the  soafibld,  at  peace 
with  himself  and  with  all  mankind,  leading  his  litUe 
boy  by  the  hand,  whom  he  had  hoped  to  guide  in  the 
path  of  splendor  and  renown,  instead  of  leading  him 
up  the  steps  of  the  infiimous  ladder. 

Margherita's  thoughts,  therefore,  had  no  longer  any 
resting-place  upon  earth.  Heaven,  besides  being  the 
only  secure  hariior  after  so  many  tempests,  vaa  ite 
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the  only  place  where  she  could  now  trust  to  be  reunited 
with  those  so  dear  to  her,  so  long  her  only  hope,  her 
only  care.  She  wiped  off  by  confession  whatever  stain 
might  have  sullied  the  brightness  of  her  soul,  sancti- 
fied first  by  beneficence,  and  afterwards  by  sufiiering  ; 
and,  with  the  humble  trust  of  one  who  has  striven  to 
Htc  well,  prepared  to  present  herself  before  the  tri- 
bunal of  God,  whose  judgment  differs  so  much  from 
the  inhuman  judgment  of  the  world. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  city  went  on  quietly  as  usual 
in  its  business  and  its  recreations.  The  dryness  of 
the  season,  the  scanty  vintage  of  the  year,  the  war 
which  they  had  feared,  the  plague  that  they  were 
dreading,  the  last  tax  that  had  been  levied,  domestic 
afl^irs,  public  amusements,  were  the  varying  theme 
of  common  conversation.  Some  spoke  of  the  execu- 
tion of  the  morning,  some  of  that  which  was  to  take 
place  next  day  ;  but  private  sorrows  were  not  suffered 
to  interfere  with  the  interests  of  the  community.  It 
is  an  old  custom  ;  for,  as  Buonvicino  observed  this  gen- 
eral indifference,  he  remembered  how,  even  in  Isaiah's 
time,  the  prophet  lamented,  that*'  while  the  just  man 
perisheth,  no  man  layeth  it  to  heart." 

The  members  of  the  Council  of  Justice,  in  the  shelter 
of  the  domestic  circle,  related  to  their  beloved  families, 
to  their  assembled  friends,  how  much  difficulty  they 
had  in  convicting  persons  who  persisted  in  protesting 
their  innocence  ;  but  they  felt,  as  they  said,  as  if  a 
weight  had  been  taken  off  their  hearts,  now  that,  after 
BO  long  a  time,  a  cause  so  important  and  so  involved 
was  at  last  settled  ;  and,  when  any  one  asked  if  the 
Bentence  was  just,  they  showed  that  it  was  according 
to  law. 

Signer  Luchino  left  Milan  that  morning  to  pass  a 
couple  of  days  at  Belgiojoso,  a  villa  admirably  fitted 
fi>r  the  chase  at  that  season  of  the  year.  His  wife,  the 
Lady  Isabella,  went  with  him,  who  contrived  to  amuse 
herself  very  well  in  the  absence  of  the  handsome 
Galeaizino.  His  brother,  the  Archbishop  Giovanni, 
was  of  the  company,  and  by  the  careful  arrangement 
of  the  circle  of  hair  which  surrounded  his  tonsure,  and 
the  graceful  disposition  of  the  ample  tunic  of  red  lined 
with  ermine  which  fell  in  folds  round  his  person, 
betrayed  more  than  a  mere  secular  desire  to  show  off 
that  beauty  which  distinguished  him  as  the  hand- 
somest prelate  in  the  world.  Behind  them  followed  a 
troop  of  friends,  court  friends,  servants,  huntsmen, 
and  grooms.  The  common  people  came  together  in 
crowds  to  admire  the  beautiful  horses,  the  magnificent 
packs  of  Tartarian  blood-hounds,  the  Norwegian  fisd- 
oons.  They  vaunted  the  luxurious  habits  of  the 
archbishop,  the  coquetry  of  the  Lady  Isabella,  and 
the  great  skill  of  Luchino  in  drawing  the  bow,  and 
hurling  a  lance  at  a  hare,  a  stag,  or  a  wild  boar.  .  .  . 

The  contrast  here,  though  not  a  new  one,  that 
of  the  uninterrupted  indifference  uf  the  many  amidst 
the  anguish  of  the  few,  is  effectively  drawn.  The 
scene  which  follows  is  perhaps  the  most  striking  in 
the  book,  more  striking  even  than  the  catastrophe. 
The  relative  position  of  Margherita  and  Buonvi- 
cino, both  in  the  past  and  in  the  present,  throws 
around  it  an  interest  of  the  highest  order,  and  it  is 
worked  up  with  great  taste  and  judgment. 

As  the  ancients  crowned  the  victims  with  flowers 
before  they  led  them  to  the  altar,  universal  custom 
treats  with  attentive  courtesy  those  who  are  about  to 
be  given  up  to  justice,  that  is,  to  the  executioner. 
Margherita,  therefore,  on  the  eve  of  her  death,  was 
taken  from  the  den  in  which  she  had  languished  for  so 
many  months,  and  placed  in  a  less  squalid  apartment, 
one  which  served  as  a  chapel.  It  was  confined  in  its 
dimensions,  but  lofty  and  airy  ;  a  window,  protected 
by  iron  bars,  gave  a  view  of  the  country  ;  a  mattress, 
a  small  table,  a  prie-dieu,  and  two  seats,  composed  all 
its  furniture ;  while  a  movable  altar,  with  two 
wooden  candlesticks,  recalled  to  the  recollection  those, 
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upon  which,  in  the  persecuted  catacombs,  the  primi- 
tive Christians  were  wont  to  sacrifice  the  bloodless 
victim. 

There  Margherita  passed  the  night,  her  last  night, 
in  prayer  and  meditation.  She  thought  of  the  things 
of  this  world  ;  all  reminded  her  that  she  must  soon 
leave  them  ;  but  was  she  more  attached  to  them  than 
she  should  have  been  in  order  to  know  and  despise 
them  ?  She  thought  of  those  who  had  been  so  dear  to 
her  ;  and  was  comforted  when  she  remembered  that 
she  should  soon  see  them  again  in  Paradise.  She 
thought  of  the  past ;  but  it  was  not  her  pomp,  and 
her  illustrious  birth,  and  her  celebrated  beauty,  and 
Jier  envied  magnificence,  that  recurred  then  to  her 
mind,  but  the  tears  she  had  dried,  the  opportune 
counsels  she  had  given,  the  pity  she  had  lavished,  the 
injuries  she  had  pardoned,  the  anger  she  had 
repressed  ,  these  she  knew  were  a  treasure  laid  up  in 
heaven,  0/  which  she  should  soon  taste  the  fruit. 

The  breath  of  fresher  air,  which  usually  accom- 
panies the  break  of  day,  made  her  shiver  with  a  sud- 
den and  painful  feeling  of  cold  ;  and  the  words  rose 
to  her  lips  :  '*  How  cold  my  Venturino  must  be  in  the 
open  fields  !'*  They  were  drawn  from  her  instinct- 
ively, and  though  reason  confessed  that  they  were 
vain,  it  did  not  scorn  them  as  absurd.  She  then 
drew  near  the  vrindow,  and  contemplated  the  first 
sight  of  early  dawn,  as  it  broke  upon  the  mountains 
of  the  Bergamasea.  The  sky  was  limpid,  calm,  wear- 
ing the  tremulous  serenity,  which,  in  the  first  morn- 
ings of  October,  is  wont  to  invite  men  to  the  social  or 
solitary  walk,  to  the  animation  of  the  chase,  to  the 
jocund  business  of  the  vintage.  The  pomp  of  summer 
had  been  everywhere  succe^ed  by  the  festive  peace- 
fulness  of  autumn.  A  hoary  dew  glittered  on  the 
bending  stalks  of  the  high  grass  in  the  fields  around, 
and  on  the  trembling  leaves  of  the  long  lines  of  pop- 
lar, which  stretched  in  all  directions  over  the  plab, 
quivering  and  sighing  as  if  instinct  with  life,  as  if 
they  hailed  the  near  approach  of  the  sun,  so  dear  after 
the  lengthening  nights,  which  had  begun  already  to  be 
more  than  cool.  Margherita  fixed  her  eyes  intently 
upon  the  scene  before  her  :  "  It  is  the  last  morning 
that  I  shall  see  !"  Thus  did  everything  remind  her 
how  all  was  on  the  point  of  coming  to  an  end — remind 
a  being  which,  from  its  very  birth,  carries  within 
itself  the  horror  of  annihilation,  the  longing  after  im- 
mortality  

Scarcely  had  day  dawned  before  Buonvicino  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  door  of  the  little  apartment,  and 
stood  still  at  the  threshold,  contemplating  Margherita, 
as  she  prayed,  in  pitying  and  reverential  silence.  The 
lantern,  which  he  carried  in  his  hand,  left  himself 
and  all  the  surrounding  objects  in  the  darkness  which 
still  reigned  within,  throwing  its  concentrated  rays 
upon  Margherita,  who  looked  more  than  mortal.  She 
was  kneeling  on  the  naked  pavement,  her  forehead 
bent  upon  her  clasped  hands  as  they  rested  upon  one 
of  the  seats,  a  rosary  entwined  with  her  fingers,  whose 
cross  they  pressed.  It  was  the  same  rosary,  the  same 
cross,  which  Buonvicino  had  cut  with  such  patient 
care  during  the  first  days  of  his  conversion,  and; 
which  he  himself  had  presented  to  her,  when  she 
lived  in  a  sumptuous  palace,  surrounded  by  all  the 
appliances  of  ease  and  elegance,  applauded  by 
society,  contented  in  herself,  prosperous  in  her 
fortunes,  a  noble  husband  by  her  side,  and  a  lovely 
child  upon  her  knees,  who  babbled  and  called  her 
mother.  And  now !  over  that  husband  and  that  child 
the  earth  had  closed  ;  and  in  a  few  moments  she 
would  be  with  them.  As  with  such  or  similar 
thoughts  Buonvicino  contemplated  her,  his  eye 
became  more  and  more  sunken,  his  wasted  cheek  more 
hollow,  like  a  brook  whose  moisture  the  continued 
heat  of  a  burning  sun  has  dried  up,  and  left  only  the 
arid  channeL  Gazing  fixedly  at  her,  he  dared  not 
disturb  a  state  which  resembled  calmness.  One  might 
even  have  said  that  she  slept,  if  firom  time  to  time*« 
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convulsive  shiver  bad  not  ran  from  head  to  foot, 
giving  too  clear  a  sign  that  she  was  awake,  and  suf- 
fered. 

**  Ood  be  praised  I"  said  the  monk  at  length  in  a 
low  and  feeble  voice  ;  at  which  Margherita  started, 
raised  her  head,  rose  up  hastily,  and,  rushing  to  meet 
him  with  outstretched  arms,  cried  out  in  a  tone  of 
intense  anxiety :  **  Oh,  father !  is  there  then  any 
hope  ?" 

Thus  that  healing  balm,  which  nature  has  provided 
for  the  wretched,  like  the  nurse's  milk  for  the  sick 
child,  never  fails  till  the  last  hour.  The  monk  sighed, 
raised  his  right  hand  and  his  eyes  to  heaven  :  "  There 
are  the  hopes  that  never  deceive.*' 

Margherila's  face,  which  had  just  before  been 
lighted  up  with  a  brilliant  color,  became  again  as 
pale  as  death  ;  she  clasped  her  hands,  and,  casting 
her  tearful  eyes  also  to  heaven,  exclaimed :  "  Lord  ! 
Thy  will  and  not  mine  be  done  !" 

The  consolations,  the  prayers  of  the  preceding  day 
were  renewed  in  this,  and  so  much  the  more  fervently 
as  they  both  felt  nearer  their  separation  on  earth,  and 
their  reunion  with  God.  Buonvicino  oflfered  in  her 
presence  the  august  sacrifice  of  the  altar,  the  daily 
commemoration  of  the  Just  One  immolated  for  the 
truth,  of  Him  who  died  for  the  redemption  of  man- 
kind, and  since  the  feeling  of  her  own  wretchedness 
did  not  take  from  Margherita  the  power  of  understand- 
ing and  appreciating  that  of  others,  she  comprehended 
but  too  well  the  mortal  anguish  of  Buonvicino, '  and 

S rayed  that  God  would  give  him  strength  for  the 
readful  triaL 

When  the  monk  had  communicated  to  her  the  bread 
,  of  angels,  the  suffisrer  grew  calm  ;  and,  strengthened 
.  by  a  viaticum  so  precious,  conversed  calmly  with  him 
.  pn  the  nothingness  of  this  world,  the  joys  to  come,  the 
,  BMeting  of  her  dear  ones  in  the  bosom  of  Him  *'  whose 
name  is  Love."  ....  Their  pious  conversation  was  in- 
terrupted by  the  sudden  tolling  of  a  bell.    Poor  Mar- 
gherita shuddered  :  the  monk  felt  as  if  a  dagger  had 
struck  to  his  heart    They  both  knew  that  it  was  her 
death-bell,  the  death-bell  of  her  who  was  as  yet  alive 
and  weU,  the  bell  of  the  Broletto,  where  the  execution 
was  to  take  place.    In  the  mean  time,  busy  footsteps 
passing  to  and  fro,  the  undrawing  of  bolts,  the  harsh 
creaking  of  a  car,  gave  warning  that  the  awful  mo- 
ment was  come.    Margherita,  sinking  on  her  knees, 
ibegged  Buonvicino  to  give  her  absolution  once  more, 
4Jid  call  down  upon  her  the  benediction  of  the  Lord, 
ts  in  the  article  of  death.     The  monk  rose,  with  a 
4ignified  solemnity  both  in  his  voice  and  attitude :  he 
.extended  his  arms  ;  spread  out  the  palms  of  his  hands 
^ver  the  meek  head  of  his  penitent,  whose  countenance, 
though  pale  and  cast  down,  was  suffused  with  that 
peaceful  trust,  which  is  felt  only  by  those  whose  hopes 
rest  upon  the  invisible  and  the  immortal  ;  and  seemed 
io  be    uniting  the  heaven,  on  which  his  gaze  was 
fixed,  with  her  upon  whom  he  was  invoking  its  pity 
and  its  reward.    Margherita,  kneeling  before  him,  her 
jarms  crossed  upon  her  bosom,  and  her  white  hands 
contrasting  strongly  with  her  black  dress,  bent  her 
neck  in  the  attitude  of  penitent  resignation  as  she  re- 
ceived the  awful  but  consoling  words.    The  lantern, 
which  had  been  placed  upon  a  bench,  was  growing 
pale  in  the  increasmg  light  of  day,  and  quivered  from 
time  to  time  aeif  on  the  point  of  being  extinguished, 
throwing  around  the  head  of  the  beautiful  suppliant  a 
circle  of  tremulous  rays,  such  as  in  pictures  surrounds 
the  countenance  of  the  saints. 
.   She  listened,  crossed  herself,  and  then  rose,  like  one 
who,  having  settled  all  his  affairs,  sets  out  on  a  long 
journey,  firom  which  he  is  never  to  return.     But  the 
monk  then,  falling  at  her  feet  in  his  turn,  exclaimed  : 
**  Lady  !  until  now  I  have  been  fulfilling  the  sublime 
office  of  a  priest  of  the  Most  High.    But  I  am  a  mere 
man  :  I  am  a  miserable  sinner :  you  are  a  saint    Oh 
Lady,  before  . . .  before  that .  . .  will  you  say  that  you 
forgive  me  ? .  . .  forgive  me,  though  once,  wretch  that 
Xam,  I  dared  to  attempt  your  virtue?     Tou  pre- 


served it  Bless  you  tor  it,  since  yon  have  thus  pro- 
vided for  me  and  fof  yourself  such  consolations  as 
these  in  this  tremendous  hour." 

'*  Yes,  blessed  be  God  !"  she  replied,  with  a  fiunt 
smile  of  ineffable  sweetness.  **  The  struggle  was  a 
hard  one  then :  I  feared  I  should  not  be  able  to  stand 
against  it :  but  the  Lord  was  our  help  ;  and  He  gave 
you  the  firmness  of  a  generous  resolution.  Forgive 
you  !"  she  added,  and,  sobbing  aloud,  laid  hw  white 
hands  gently  upon  his  head  as  he  bent  it  before  her  : 
'*  I  have  nothing  to  forgive,  for  you  have  never  of- 
fended me.  The  remembrance  of  you  has  always  been 
my  safeguard  against  the  deceptions  of  the  world.  In 
the  perils  of  my  joyous  days,  in  the  more  sinister 
temptations  of  neglect,  I  have  thought  of  your  noble 
self-sacrifice ;  I  have  said  to  myself:  What  will  Buon- 
vicino think  ?  And  now  that  I  am  here  ! . .  .  Ah  ! 
what  I  owe  to  you  God  alone  can  repay." 

She  raised  him  from  the  earth,  and,  as  she  showed 
him  the  well-remembered  rosary,  the  cross,  she  kissed 
them  and  added  :  **  You  recollect  when  you  gave  them 
to  me !  You  prayed  that  they  might  one  day  be  my 
comfort !  The  day  is  come  ...  Oh,  how  different  from 
what  either  you,  or  I,  or  any  one  else  could  have  im^ 
agined  ! .  .  .  and  yet  my  comfort  abounds.  Friend,  I 
would  die  with  this  chaplet  on  my  bosom.  After  that 
...  I  shall  be  .  .  .  take  it  yourself  fh)m  my  neck — 
Ah !  there  will  then  be  no  neck  to  take  it  firom  . .  . 
and  keep  it  forever,  in  remembrance  of  poor  Marghe- 
rita, whom  you  loved  so  much  and  so  well." 

She  was  silent ;  then  making  a  fresh  effort,  re- 
sumed :  '*  You  will  go  to  Signer  Luchino,  yourgelf,  I 
beg  it  as  a  fevor  :  make  even  this  last  sacrifice  for  my 
sake  :  and  you  will  tell  him  that  I  forgive  him.  But 
he  will  perhaps  think  that  too  proud  a  word.  Tell 
him  that  I  will  pray  for  him  in  Paradise .  .  .  that  he 
may  have  pity  on  my  poor  country.  It  is  the  last  wish 
of  a  dying  woman."  Here  again  there  was  silence, 
and  a  firesh  burst  of  tears,  from  which  she  was  startled 
by  another  toll  of  the  funeral  bell.  Then  she  re- 
sumed :  ••  Buonvicino — my  friend,  my  true  friend  .  .  . 
farewell !  farewell !  .  .  .  .  We  shall  meet  again  in 
heaven — and  soon !"  She  made  an  effort  to  utter 
these  words  with  firmness,  but  they  were  broken  by 
sobs  :  the  monk  repeated  "soon,"  then  drew  the  cowl 
over  his  eyes,  and  they  set  forward. 

We  cannot  venture  to  extract  the  scene  of  the 
execution  at  full  length,  though  it  must  suffer  much 
by  being  curtailed.  I'he  gradual  gathering  of  the 
multitude,  the  conversation  of  the  various  groups, 
and  all  the  adjuncts  of  such  a  spectacle  are  ae- 
scribed  with  admirable  truth,  but  the  details  are 
often  too  minute  for  transcription.  All  we  can  do 
is  to  pick  out  a  passage  here  and  there : — 

**  And  who  is  it,"  asked  a  new  comer,  "  that  they 
are  going  to  execute  ?" 

*•  The  wife  of  the  man,"  replied  a  neighbor,  "  whom 
they  put  to  death  yesterday." 

**Ah!  ha!"  subjoined  a  third,  **then  it  is  the 
mother  of  the  little  fellow  whom  they  executed  with 
Signer  Pusterla." 

"  What  ?"  replied  the  first,  "  did  they  put  a  child 
to  death?" 

"Yes,  indeed,"  interposed  a  woman  ;  "and  what 
a  beautiful  little  fellow  he  was  !  Two  eyes  as  blue  as 
the  sky  over  our  heads  ;  a  face  like  that  of  the  infant 
Jesus  ;  and  then  his  hair — ^it  was  like  threads  of  gold. 
I  got  to  the  foot  of  the  steps  so  that  I  could  see  every- 
thing." 

**  Tell  us,  tell  us,  neighbor  Radegonda." 

And,  proud  of  entertaining  a  circle  round  her,  Rad- 
egonda went  on  : — *'  When  he  came  there,  and  they 
wanted  him  to  go  up  the  nasty  steps — if  you  could 
only  have  seen  the  child ! — ^he  would  not  anyhow, 
but  stood  stock  still,  crying  and  shrieking." 

<*  Loud  enough,"  broke  in  another,  *<  to  be  heazd 
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from  the  gsHeiy  of  the  merohants,  where  I  had  en- 
iootioed  myself :  he  kept  orying  out,  Papa  !  Mamma  !" 

**  Just  so,*'  replied  the  woman,  "  and  it  was  for 
ftar  of  that  ugly  ftce,"  pointing,  as  she  spoke,  to  the 
executioner :  *'  his  &ther  sobbed  so  he  ooidd  not 
speak  ;  but  the  confessor  bent  down  to  his  ear"  .  .  . 

"I  saw  that  too,"  said  the  man  who  had  inter- 
rupted her  before,  "  and  the  child's  &ir  locks  mingled 
with  the  dark  beard  and  block  hair  of  the  monk,  and 
looked  like  the  gold  flourishes  upon  a  palL  And  I 
saw  too  how  the  child  flung  Its  arms  round  the  monk's 
neck  as  he  was  speaking  to  him  ;  and  the  monk. . .  " 

**  What  was  the  monk's  name  ?" 

••Buonvicino." 

"  And  what  did  he  say  to  the  child  ?" 

•«  And  what  did  the  child  say  ?" 

«  And  what  did  his  &ther  do  ?" 

'*  Gently,  gently,  one  at  a  time  ;  is  it  you  that  are 
telling  the  story,  or  I?"  said  Radegonda.  '*  What 
would  you  haye  the  monk  say  ?  ThBt  he  should  go 
up  courageously,  and  he  would  be  in  a  moment  with 
the  angels  in  Paradise." 

"And  the  child?" 

**  The  child  had  no  mind  to  go  ;  and  said,  *  Para- 
dise, I  know,  is  a  fine  place  ;  and  angels  are  there, 
ttie  Lord  is  there,  and  there  is  that  dear  Madonna  ; 
but  I  will  stay  here  with  my  papa  and  mamma  ;  I  will 
stay  here  with  them,*  he  repeated  and  wept" 

«  •  •  •  • 

**  Then  the  monk  ! — ^Tears  fell  from  his  eyes  as  big 
•8  the  beads  of  a  rosary,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
was  smiling  like  an  angel.  And  then  he  said  to  the 
little  boy,  *Thy  father  is  going  into  Paradise  with 
thee.'  The  child  looked  at  him  cheerfully  and  asked  ; 
*  But  where  is  mamma?* — 'Mamma,'  replied  the 
monk,  *  will  come  soon.' — *  Then  if  I  were  still  in  the 
world,  I  should  be  here  without  them  ?'  And  then  he 
knelt  down  on  the  ground,  and  raised  to  heaven  two 
tiny,  tiny  hands,  as  white  as  wax,  while  the  execu- 
tioner cut  off  his  hair,  and  made  mouths  to  frighten 

him." 

•  •  •  •  • 

But,  on  the  balconies  and  terraces,  and  in  the 
ehambers  of  the  magistracy,  lords  and  ladies  held 
conversations  more  sociable  and  refined.  They  talked 
of  troops  and  of  battles,  of  the  private  intrigues  and 
Tariable  favors  of  the  court  They  talked  of  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  thrushes,  and  of  the  scarcity  of 
hares.  They  asked  for  news  and  told  it,  now  turned 
over  one  book  and  now  another,  and  the  Lady  The- 
odore, the  newly-married  bride  of  Francesco  de 
Maggi,  one  of  the  ladies  of  that  time  the  most  cele- 
brate for  her  beauty,  and  the  use  she  made  of  it, 
Sfiked  carelessly  as  she  was  drawing  on  her  glove  : — 
"  And  what  is  the  name  of  the  person  who  is  to  be 
executed  to-day  ?" 

**  Margherita  Visconti,  at  your  service,"  Forestina 
immediately  replied,  a  natural  son  of  the  prince,  who 
was  paying  his  devoirs  to  these  beauties. 

'*  Visconti !"  replied  the  bride,  **  then  she  is  a  re- 
lation of  Signer  Luchino's  ?" 

'*  A  distant  one,'*  replied  the  young  man  ;  but  the 
jester,  Grillinoervello,  added,  "  And  she  might  have 
been  more  nearly  related  to  him  ;  and  it  is  exactly 
because  she  would  not,  that  she  has  come  to  this  end." 

•  •  «  •  * 

Then,  turning  to  Forestino  and  his  brother  Bruzio, 
around  whom,  as  the  bastards  of  a  great  man,  a  re- 
spectfixl  circle  was  formed,  he  said  in  a  low  voice : — 
**  Gentlemen,  I  beg  to  inform  you,  that,  if  you  have 
any  particular  fancy  for  Signer  Francesco's  bride,  she 
does  not  seem  likely  to  imitate  the  Lady  Margherita." 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  tolling  of  the  bell  in  the  mean  time  had  reoom- 
menoed.  Eveiy  stfoke,  fh>m  the  oscillation  of  the 
metal,  awakened  a  prolonged  echo,  and  then  died 
ftway.    A  moment  of  silence  succeeded,  then  another 


stroke,  and  another,  slow  as  the  gasps  of  a  dying 
man — and  like  them  heart-rending. — "Is  she  com- 
ing ?"— "  No."—"  What  keeps  her  then  ?"  was  heard 
on  all  sides  ;  and  a  murmur  of  curiosity  went  round, 
just  such  as  takes  place  at  the  theatre  when  the  cur- 
tain does  not  rise  as  soon  as  is  expected. 

At  length  they  begin  to  cry,  "  Here  she  is !"  And» 
as  the  bell  tolled  quicker,  there  appeared  first  a  blaek 
banner  edged  with  yellow,  on  which  was  painted  an 
upright  skeleton,  with  a  scythe  in  one  hand  and  an 
hour-glass  in  the  other ;  at  his  right  a  man  with  s 
cord  round  his  neck,  another  at  his  left  with  his  own 
skull  in  his  hands.  Behind,  two  by  two,  came  the 
oonf^ratemity  of  the  Consolation,  in  a  dress  of  white 
cloth,  the  skirt  and  cowl  being  sewed  together  so  that 
they  could  not  be  taken  off  apart ;  and,  where  the 
fkce  should  be,  a  scarlet  cross  only  was  visible,  beneath 
the  transverse  limbs  of  which  two  small  holes  barely 
gave  space  for  sight  Loose  and  ungirded  as  they 
were,  their  hands  clasped  within  their  hanging 
sleeves,  they  looked  like  nocturnal  phantoms.  The 
hindermost  carried  a  bier,  chanting  the  Miserere  as 
they  went  on,  in  mournful  chorus.  They  carried  the 
bier  and  chanted  the  obsequies,  of  one  who,  as  yet, 
could  perform  all  the  functions  of  the  living. 

Making  their  way  through  the  crowd,  they  drew 
near  the  scaffold,  where  they  deposited  the  bed  of 
death  ;  and,  arranging  themselves  in  two  files  to  r^ 
ceive  the  condemned  prisoner  among  them,  formed, 
as  it  were,  a  barrier  between  the  world,  and  a  being 
who,  in  a  few  moments,  would  cease  to  belong  to  ic  . 

And  now,  drawn  by  two  oxen  harnessed  with  black, 
a  car  was  seen  slowly  to  advance,  upon  which  was 
our  poor  Margherita.  In  compliance  with  the  vague 
feeling,  which  leads  us  to  adorn  ourselves  for  all  spec- 
tacles, all  ceremonies  even  tbe  most  melancholy, 
Margherita  had  provided  a  dress  of  decent  mourning, 
and  brushed  and  arranged  her  hair,  whose  shining 
black  contrasted  so  much  the  more  vividly  with  tho 
cold,  uniform  whiteness  of  a  skin,  which,  though 
wasted,  had  lost  nothing  of  its  surpassing  delicacy. 
On  her  neck,  with  whose  fkimess  the  pearls  which 
once  adorned  it  could  scarcely  vie,  the  beads  of  the 
rosary  barely  marked  the  line,  which  in  a  few  mo- 
ments would  be  cleft  by  the  axe.  In  her  clasped 
hands  she  pressed  the  cross  which  hung  from  it,  and 
fh>m  which  she  never  turned  away  her  eyes — those 
eyes  wont  formerly  to  shine  with  benevolent  joy,  but 
which  now,  sunk  in  moumfiil  debility,  saw  only  one 
object,  one  hope. 

Fra  Buonvicino  was  seated  by  her  side,  paler  if 
possible  than  herself,  holding  in  his  hand  the  crucified 
image  of  Him  who  suffered  long  before  us,  and  suffered 
for  our  sakes.  From  time  to  time  he  went  on  sug- 
gesting to  her  a  word  of  comfort,  or  a  prayer,  such 
as  our  mothers  teach  us  in  the  days  of  our  happy 
youth,  and  oome  back  to  us  opportunely  even  in  mo- 
ments the  most  disastrous : — "  Lord  !  into  thy  hands 
I  eemmend  my  spirit ' ' — "  Mary  !  pray  for  me  in  the 
hour  of  death." — "  Go,  Christian  soul,  from  this 
world  which  is  given  to  us  only  as  a  place  of  exile,  and 
return  to  thy  heavenly  country. " — "  May  the  angels 
carry  thee  straight  to  Paradise,  sanctified  by  thy 
sufferings !" 

No  eye  was  turned  to  anything  but  her.  Wasted  as 
she  was  by  so  much  misery,  and  with  the  traces  of 
approaching  death  in  her  face,  all  who  saw  her  ex« 
claimed — "  Oh,  how  beautiful  she  is !  and  how 
young  !**  And  more  than  one  eye  shed  tears  at  that 
moment,  more  than  one  lady  hid  her  fiuse  in  her  em- 
broidered handkerchief,  more  than  one  glove,  which 
was  wont  to  handle  the  dagger,  brushed  off  the  tear 
which  stood  upon  the  eyelids  of  the  gentlemen. 

•  e  •  •  • 

And  now  the  car  stopped  at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold  ; 
a  solemn  silence  reigned  among  the  crowd  of  specta- 
tors ;  Margherita  dismounted,  and  drew  near  the 
steps,  vhieh  to  heriren  the  steps  to  Pankdise.    Xhe 
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tteentioner  deeoended  to  meet  her,  ftnd  held  oat  his 
black  hand,  as  if  to  ofier  her  assistance.  It  was  the 
hand  which,  only  the  day  before,  had  been  stained 
with  the  blood  of  those  most  dear  to  her !  With  an 
instinctive  shudder,  but  unmixed  with  hatred,  Mar- 
gherita  refused  it,  and,  with  as  firm  a  step  as  she  could 
assume,  began  to  ascend.  Poor  martyr  !  her  suffer- 
ings were  not  yet  over. 

As  she  was  passing  through  the  midst  of  the  con- 
fraternity of  Uie  Consolation,  a  low  but  vindictive 
voice  struck  her  ear : — '*  Margherita,  reTMtnber  the 
Eve  of  S.  John." 

As  the  frog,  though  already  lifeless,  quivers  at  the 
passing  of  Sie  electric  currents,  Karghenta,  who 
seemed  already  separated  from  earthly  Siings,  shud- 
dered at  the  sound  of  those  words  ;  she  turned  a  look 
of  terrible  majesty  and  profound  horror  upon  the 
wretch  who  had  spoken,  and,  through  the  orifice  of 
the  disguise,  saw  an  eye  fixed  upon  her  as  keen  as 
that  of  a  venomous  serpent.  These  words  made  him 
known  to  Buonvicino  also,  who  was  ascending  by 
Margherita's  side  ;  he  stretched  out  his  hand  to  save 
her  in  the  act  of  foiling,  which  she  grasped  with  the 
strength  of  terror,  and,  placing  the  crucifix  in  sight, 
cried,  "  He  died  pardoning  his  murderers." 

Margherita  kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  sacred  image 
for  some  moments,  then  raised  them  to  heaven  and 
appeared  comforted  ;  and,  radiant  with  the  foretaste 
of  immortality,  reached  the  fatal  platform.  An  in- 
stant after,  the  executioner,  laying  hold  of  her  black 
hair,  held  out  the  severed  and  gasping  head  to  the 
populace. 

When  Margherita  submitted  her  head  to  the  knife, 
Buonvicino,  kneeling  by  her  side,  murmured  in  the 
ears  which  would  soon  cease  to  listen,  the  last  words 
of  consolation.  Then,  with  a  sudden  effort  of  resolu- 
tion, like  one  who  breaks  at  last  from  a  long  and  pain- 
tal  situation,  he  grasped  the  crucifix,  raised  it  in  his 
clasped  hands  to  heaven,  then  lowered  it  even  to  the 
f^tform,  and  let  himself  fall  upon  it  headforward. 
&e  was  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  the  victim  ;  all 
was  over  ;  and  yet  he  did  not  rise  from  his  attitude. 
They  shook  him  ...  he  was  dead  ! 

So  the  guardian  angel,  whom  Providence  has  ap- 
pointed to  protect  the  good,  as  soon  as  his  charge  has 
ceased  to  breathe,  his  divine  mission  fulfilled,  returns 
with  him  to  Paradise. 

A  terrible  scene  follows,  in  which  Alpinolo  and 
Ramengo  figure.  Alpinolo,  who  has  escaped  his 
late  dangers  only  to  appear  upon  the  scaffold ,  is  recog- 
nized just  before  execution  by  his  father,  Ramengo, 
who  in  vain  uses  frantic  violence  to  stop  the  execu- 
tioner's hand.  The  remaining  characters  are  sum- 
marily dismissed.  The  fate  of  the  jester,  Grillin- 
oervello,  is  at  once  ludicrous  and  mournful.  He 
had  discovered  one  of  his  master's  low  intrigues, 
and  played  a  trick  to  frighten  him  in  a  nocturnal 
assignation.  He  is  condemned  to  be  hanged  for 
his  presumption,  but  without  any  intention  of  carry- 
ing the  sentence  really  into  effect.  The  rope  is 
purposely  left  loose,  and  Grillinoervello  falls  to  the 
ground  unhurt;  but  terror  did  the  work  of  the 
hangman,  to  the  regret  of  Luchino,  whose  anger 
had  ceased,  and  who  could  '*  better  spare  a  better 
roan." 

The  Yisconti  himself  survived  Margherita  seven 


years.  He  was  then  poisoned  by  his  wife,  the 
Lady  Isabella,  and  buried,  according  to  ihe  gazettes 
of  those  times,  wUh  a  great  atterukmce  of  horses 
and  banners,  the  infinite  grief  of  the  archbishop^ 
and  of  his  inconsolable  wife,  and  an  incredible  number 
of  tears  from  all  his  faithful  subjects  of  Milan  and 
its  neighborhood. 

The  chief  justice,  Lucio,  who,  in  reward  for  his 
exertions  in  the  trial  and  condemnation  of  Marghe- 
rita and  her  husband,  obtained  in  perpetuity  the 
rich  and  delicious  domain  of  Montebello,  to  which 
he  retired  from  time  to  time  to  taste  such  repose  as 
his  public  avocations  would  permit,  lived  to  a  great 
and  honored  old  age. 

In  an  oratory,  between  Bovisio  and  Mombello,  may 
still  be  seen  a  large  tomb  of  granite,  with  an  epitaph 
which  praises  the  life  and  laments  the  death  of  one 
whose  effigy  is  sculptured  in  basso  rilievo  upon  the 
cover.  His  doctor's  cap  is  on  his  head,  and  his  robe 
reaches  to  his  feet,  and  his  arms  are  crossed  upon  his 
breast,  in  the  way  that  all  good  Christians  die.  With- 
in that  totnb  Lucio  lies  buried.  There  he  awuts  the 
judgment  of  God. 

With  this  paragraph  the  romance  of  Margherita 
Pusterla  closes,  and  the  deep  moral  lesson  which  it 
leaves  upon  the  mind  need  not  be  pointed  out  to  the 
reader.  The  whole  story,  in  fact,  as  Cantu  has 
told  it,  opens  up  a  train  of  thought  most  favorable 
to  the  best  feelings  of  the  heart.  We  do  not,  as 
we  have  already  said,  consider  it  equal  in  pathos  to 
some  other  works  of  Italian  fiction  upon  which  we 
have  already  commented,  but  we  think  its  tendency 
as  good,  its  sentiments  as  healthful,  its  aim  as 
high.  And,  in  this  respect,  it  forms  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  pore  and  sterling  literature  of  the 
country  which  produced  it.  It  proves,  moreover, 
that  the  literature  in  question  is  not  merely  the  effu- 
sion of  one  or  two  individual  minds,  but  that  it  per- 
vades the  mass  of  intellectual  society.  If  such 
works  did  not  find  an  echo  in  the  general  bosom, 
not  a  few  of  those  who  compose  them  now  might 
be  tempted  to  debase  the  gifl  that  is  in  them  by 
descriptions  of  voluptuous  self-indulgence,  or  senti- 
ments of  irreligious  scepticism.  They  are  in  fact 
both  cause  and  effect.  They  catch  their  tone  from 
the  popular  impression,  and  carry  that  impression 
forward  by  the  additional  impulse  which  they  sup- 
ply. We  cannot  help  thinking  that  there  is,  in  all 
this,  more  of  hope  and  promise  than  one  might  at 
first  imagine.  It  is  clear  that  irreligion  is  not  the 
characteristic  of  the  Italian  mind  in  its  better  and 
more  cultivated  grades.  The  abuses  of  the  Papal 
court,  and  indeed  of  the  Papal  system  generally, 
are  in  many  of  these  works  faithfully  recorded,  and 
even  indignantly  censured,  but  they  are  not  identi- 
fied with  the  verities  of  the  Catholic  Faith.  These 
are  on  the  whole  encouraging  signs.  They  seem 
to  point  to  the  existence,  in  intellectual  and  deep 
minds,  of  a  religion  not  identified  with  the  fanciful 
additions  and  corrupt  glosses  of  later  Roman  theol- 
ogy, and  thus  to  show,  underneath  the  lamentable 
divisions  of  Christendom,  more  of  materials  for 
real  and  fundamental  union  than  we  might  dare  at 
first  to  suppose. 


Poems  by  Mrs.  E.  H.  Evaks.  Lippincott,  Grambo 
&  Co.,  Philadelphia,  pp.  250.  This  elegant  volume 
18  submitted  to  the  public  by  the  brother  of  the  au- 
thoress, as  her  first  venture,  and  with  the  questions 
Ib  the  prefiioe— Does  not  the  spirit  of  true  poetty 
sparkle  all  through  the  book  ? — ^Is  not  this  poetic  spirit 
nohly  imbued  with  the  holiest  elements  of  evangelical 
religion  ?    Do  not  the  domeetio  affections,  the  sympa- 


thies in  which  are  the  life  of  home,  find  here  a  grace- 
ful and  glowing  utterance  ?  These  questions,  though 
prompted  by  a  brother's  partiality,  can  only  be  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative,  and  with  an  emphasis.  The 
volume  is  but  a  succession  of  pure  and  sweet  strains 
from  beginning  to  end,  and  is  a  new  credit  to  Amer* 
lean  literature. — Inquirer. 
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From  th«  Timea,  4  June. 
GREAT   BRITAIN  AND   AMERICA. 

The  prosperity  of  the  United  States  is  so  inti- 
mately interwoyen  with  that  of  this  country,  that 
the  extraordinary  increase  of  their  federal  revenue 
will  be  regarded  as  a  piece  of  domestic  good  for- 
tune. Their  revenue  is  increasing  beyond  all  an- 
ticipation. As  we  are  reminded  by  our  correspond- 
ent at  New  York,  eighteen  months  ago  the  then 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  estimated  the  Customs 
for  the  financial  year  ending  the  30th  of  this  month 
at  $32,000,000.  The  calculation  threatened  a  de- 
ficit, and  the  Secretary  warned  his  fellow-citizens 
that  they  must  make  up  their  minds  either  to  addi- 
tional duties  on  imports  or  to  a  loan  of  $16,000,- 
000.  He  leant  to  the  former  alternative,  and  there 
ensued  no  little  chuckling  in  this  country  at  the 
prospect  of  our  own  liberal  measures  meeting  with 
this  scurvy,  though  perhaps  unavoidable,  requital. 
Six  months  ago  the  present  Secretary  found  his 
predecessor  so  far  out  in  his  calculations  that  for 
the  first  quarter  of  the  present  financial  year  his 
receipts  from  the  Customs  had  been  $14,764,046. 
This  compelled  him,  rather  against  the  grain,  to 
advance  the  estimate  for  the  year  to  $45,000,000\ 
In  this  country  we  can  hardly  understand  the  phe- 
nomenon of  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  shut- 
ting his  eyes  to  his  increasing  resources ;  but,  by 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  it  is  possible, 
and  is  actually  the  case  at  this  moment,  that  a  gov- 
ernment elected  by  universal  suffrage  may  be  di- 
rectly at  variance  with  a  legislature  of  the  same 
origin,  and  the  great  officers  of  state  may  be  com- 
pelled, as  they  are  at  this  moment,  to  administer  a 
policy  which  they  have  opposed  up  to  the  hour  of 
their  admission  into  office.  Accordingly,  six 
months  ago  the  American  Secretary,  in  presenting 
his  report,  still  underestimated  the  revenue,  and 
overestimated  the  impending  deficit,  in  order  to 
urge,  as  he  did  with  some  fallacies  long  exploded 
on  this  side  the  Atlantic,  that  a  return  to  the  old 
protective  tarifif,  besides  bringing  a  good  deal  more 
to  the  Treasury,  would  save  various  branches  of 
manufacture  from  ruin.  Unless  we  take  into 
account  the  influence  of  prejudice,  it  is  difficult  to 
suppose  these  secretaries  honest  in  their  official 
estimates.  From  the  day  the  last  was  made  it  has 
been  continually  falsified.  The  first  three  quarters 
of  the  year  ending  the  30th  ihst.  have  already  pro- 
duced $6,122,662  more  than  eighteen  months  ago 
was  expected  for  the  whole  year  ;  the  produce  of 
the  three  quarters  being  respectively  $14,764,- 
043,  $8,910,210,  $14,448,379— total  $38,122,662, 
against  $24,645,315,  the  receipts  for  the  three  cor- 
responding quarters  of  the  year  ending  June,  1850. 
If  the  current  quarter  produces  only  as  much  as  it 
did  last  year  the  total  for  the  year  ending  the  30th 
inst.  will  exceed  by  $3,000,000  Mr.  Corwin*s  esti- 
mate made  only  last  December.  In  this  case  no 
•loan  will  be  required.  As  for  the  other  alterna- 
tive, of  additional  duties  upon  imports,  it  has  been 
already  disposed  of  in  Congress. 

It  is  no  empty  compliment,  but  a  literal  truth, 
that  this  flourishing  condition  of  the  United  States' 
levenue  is  as  great  a  blessing  to  us  as  an  equal  ex- 
cess in  our  own  revenue.  For  all  practical  pur- 
poses the  United  States  are  far  more  closely  united 
with  this  kingdom  than  any  one  of  our  colonies, 
and  while  these  communities  are  colonies  in  name, 
but  in  reality,  either  prisons,  garrisons,  or  inde- 
pendent communities,  the  United  States  keep  up  a 
perpetual  interchange  of  the  most  important  good 


offices ;  taking  our  manufactures  and  our  surplus 
population,  and  giving  us  in  return  the  materials 
of  industry,  of  revenue,  and  of  life.  There  are 
no  two  countries  in  the  world,  be  they  ever  so  ad- 
jacent, where  a  frost  in  spring,  or  a  blight  in 
autumn,  a  speculative  mania  or  a  commercial  col- 
lapse, a  false  opinion  or  an  unwise  enthusiasm,  in 
either  of  the  two,  so  immediately  and  certainly 
tells  upon  the  other.  The  relations  between  the 
parent  and  the  child,  separated  as  they  are  in  poli- 
tics, are  unparalleled  in  their  intimate  nature  as 
they  are  in  their  enormous  extent.  In  the  present 
instance  the  state  of  the  American  revenue  ren- 
ders it  unnecessary  to  put  any  additional  impedi- 
ment on  the  commerce  of  the  two  countries.  The 
American  citizen  is  not  to  pay  any  higher  penalty 
than  he  now  pays  for  the  use  of  British  and  other 
foreign  manufactures,  and  the  Englishman  is  not 
to  suflfer  a  corresponding  check  on  his  trade.  If 
we  go  further  back  in  our  inquiry,  we  find  that  this 
mutual  advantage  arises  in  great  measure  from  the 
impulse  given  to  British  and  American  enterprise 
by  the  repeal  of  our  corn  and  navigation  laws. 
Looking  forward  the  prospect  is  most  cheering. 
Before  many  years  the  federal  debt  will  probably 
expire,  and  with  it  the  greatest  part  of  the  import 
duties.  That  they  will  wholly  expire  in  the  pres- 
ent generation  is  too  much  to  expect,  for,  economi- 
cal as  the  federal  expenditure  is,  it  will  hardly  be 
met  by  so  scanty  and  precarious  a  fund  as  that 
from  land  sales. 

The  commercial  philosophy  which  adorned  Mr. 
Secretary  Corwin's  report  last  December,  and 
which  was  received  with  rounds  of  applause  by 
certain  parties  in  this  country,  has  been  singularly 
unfortunate.  It  has  been  rejected  by  the  legisla- 
ture to  whom  it  was  addressed,  and  it  has  been 
discredited  by  the  results  of  the  next  six  months. 
So  far  as  the  federal  revenue  is  concerned,  there  is 
now  absolutely  no  pretence  for  additional  duties,  or 
for  any  more  stringent  rule  of  assessment.  As 
for  protection,  the  improvement  of  the  revenue 
under  the  system  which  Mr.  Corwin  denounced 
as  injurious  to  domestic  enterprise  is  itself  a  suffi- 
cient reply.  The  Customs  of  the  United  States 
for  the  quarters  ending  March  31, 1847,  1849, 1850, 
and  1851  respectively,  were  $6,300,000,  $8,347,- 
628,  $11,500,144,  $14,448,397.  Whatever  the 
condition  of  one  er  two  branches  of  trade,  it  is  evi- 
dent that,  as  a  whole,  the  Union  has  flourished 
under  a  liberal  tarifif.  The  population  of  the 
Union  has  increased  with  a  rapidity  which  might 
excite  surprise,  even  in  a  small  and  infant  State ; 
and  the  facility  with  which  the  Union  has  absorbed, 
employed,  located,  fed,  and  housed  a  million  immi- 
grants within  the  last  five  years  is  even  more  re- 
markable than  the  unhappy  circumstances  that  hays 
driven  them  from  these  isles.  Not  twenty  years 
ago  the  most  enlightened  men  in  the  Union  could 
not  contemplate  without  serious  misgiving,  and 
some  talk  of  actual  resistance,  the  annual  arriyal 
of  some  20,000  British  immigrants.  The  Union 
now  hails  with  well-grounded  security  and  satisfac- 
tion the  arrival  of  that  number  every  month  in  the 
year.  The  most  magnificent  schemes  are  founded 
on  the  hope  of  a  combined  emigration  at  an  equal 
rate.  Emigrants  are  to  people  the  sides  of  the 
New  York  and  Erie  Railway,  just  completed,  and 
a  railway}  dependent  on  a  like  support,  is  now 
planned'  right  across  to  California.  What  has  so 
great  and  so  growing  a  country  to  do  with  proteo- 
tion  ?  What  has  a  giant  to  do  with  swaddling- 
clothes  t    If  the  strength  and  greatness  of  the 
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Union  consist  in  its  numbers,  its.  territorj,  its  com- 
mand  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  its  communications, 
its  cities,  and  its  freedom,  how  can  these  be  pro- 
moted by  taxing  the  many  for  the  sake  of  the  few, 
and  by  sacrificing  the  whole  of  the  Union  to  the 
eonvenience  of  some  manufacturers  in  New  York 
and  one  or  two  other  States?  The  question,  how- 
ever, we  belieye  to  be  as  finally  settled  in  the 
United  States  as  it  is  in  this  country. 


From  tha  Moraiog  Cbroniclo. 

THE  IMFENDING   DISASTER   IN   EUROPE. 

We  may  have  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  most  of 
the  projects  entertained  or  adopted  at  the  recent 
Congress  of  the  Northern  Sovereigns  have  not  been 
precisely  such  as  the  friends  of  free  institutions 
would  be  inclined  to  regard  with  particular  favor ; 
but  one  topic  has  undoubtedly  received  their  anx- 
ious attention,  their  view  of  which  may  be  readi- 
ly pardoned,  and  cannot,  under  any  circumstances, 
be  severely  censured.  It  is  notorious  that  the 
three  monarchs  have  been  engaged  in  concerting 
a  plan  for  the  effective  employment  of  their  com- 
bined military  forces,  in  the  event  of  another  suc- 
cess of  the  Parisian  populace  in  May,  1852.  We 
need  scarcely  remark  tnat  a  violation  of  neutrality 
is  not  contemplated,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
such  a  mistake  in  policy  would  entail  inevitable 
ruin  on  its  authors ;  but  it  is  intended  to  organize 
a  system  of  cooperation,  under  which  the  Prusr 
aian,  or  Austrian,  or  Russian  army  may  be  indif- 
ferently made  available  in  cutting  off  or  treading 
out  the  first  conflagration  which  the  sparks  from 
a  new  French  explosion  may  kindle  on  Grerman 
territory.  This  resolution  we  merely  cite  at  pres- 
ent as  a  fresh  evidence  of  the  deep  anxiety  with 
which  the  political  crisis  fixed  by  the  French  con- 
atitution  fur  next  year  is  anticipated  over  the  entire 
continent.  We  have  already  described  at  length 
the  character  of  the  impression  which  the  prospect 
}8  making  upon  France  itself — inspiring  the  igno- 
rant peasantry  with  undefined  longings,  the  revo- 
lutionary minority  with  fanatical  hopes,  and  the 
industrious  classes  with  a  sentiment  compounded 
of  timidity,  and  desperate  resolve.  That  crisis  is, 
in  fact,  the  next  great  event  to  which  Europe  has 
to  look  forward.  No  apology,  therefore,  is  needed 
for  a  brief  attempt  to  point  out  with  some  degree 
of  particularity  the  specific  grounds  of  so  universal 
an  alarm.  We  have  several  times  dwelt  upon  the 
enormous  peril  which,  in  a  country  like  France, 
must  attend  the  simultaneous  abdication  of  all  the 
powers  of  government,  even  when  the  successors 
who  are  to  take  up  and  continue  their  functions 
ahall  have  been  properly  designated.  But,  in 
truth,  it  is  the  high  improbability  that  any  such 
legitimate  successors  can  be  legally  appointed  in 
May,  1852,  which  constitutes  the  chief  gravity  of 
that  epoch.  The  nature  of  this  improbability  may 
be  easily  shown.  It  results  from  a  comparison  of 
the  rules  laid  down  by  the  French  constitution 
with  the  most  patent  facts  of  French  politics.  Be- 
fore endeavoring  to  elucidate  it,  we  must  premise 
that  we  place  out  of  the  question  the  two  most 

Sopular  expedients — the  one  auspicious,  the  other 
esperate — for  averting  the  crisis  to  which  we  re- 
fer.    We  assume  that  the  revision  of  the  constitu- 
tion will  noi  be  voted,  and  that  Louis  Napoleon 
will  not  Bucoessfttlly  carry  through  a  coup  tTiiai, 
By  the  46th  article  of  the  French  constitution — 


coupled  with  the  decree  of  the  constituent  assem- 
bly, issued  on  the  28ih  of  October,  1848— the  of- 
fice of  president  of  the  republic  becomes  vacant  at 
midnight  of  the  second  Sunday  in  May,  1852.  The 
election  of  the  new  president  takes  place  on  the 
same  day.  If  this  election  be  neither  prevented 
nor  interrupted,  the  sufirages  of  the  electors  will 
be  distributed  among  four  principal  candidates,  at 
the  very  least.  There  will  be  some  one,  probably 
General  Changarnier,  representing  the  Legitimists, 
the  Fusionists,  and,  in  short,  all  the  elements  com- 
bined in  hostility  to  Bonapartism.  There  will  be 
a  second  claimant,  in  the  interest  of  the  minority 
who  have  adhered  to  the  government  since  Chan- 
garnier's  dismissal — ^probably  some  one  connected 
bv  personal  ties  with  the  house  of  Napoleon. 
There  wiU  be  General  Cavaignac.  And  there 
will  also  be  a  Red  Republican  candidate — perhaps 
two  or  more.  But,  in  its  47th  article,  the  con- 
stitution requires  that,  in  order  to  a  valid  election, 
some  one  person  must  have  united  in  his  favor  a 
clear  half  of  all  the  votes  deposited,  at  least  two 
millioTis  of  suffrages.  That  these  conditions  should 
be  properly  satisfied  in  the  case  of  any  one  of  the  can- 
didates above-mentioned,  we  hold  to  be  nearly  im- 
possible— ^and  wholly  impossible  if  the  electoral 
law  of  May  31  be  maintained,  as  it  probably  will 
be.  The  election  will  therefore  be  incomplete. 
In  this  event,  by  the  last  clause  of  the  47th  article, 
the  Legislative  Assembly  elects  the  president  of  the 
republic  from  among  the  five  candidates  who  have 
obtained  the  largest  number  of  votes  from  the  peo- 
ple. But  here,  again,  the  condition  is  attached, 
that  some  one  name  must  be  designated  by  more 
than  a  clear  half  of  the  representatives  forming  the 
legislature. 

It  will  at  once  strike  the  reader  that  the  unlikeli- 
hood of  a  valid  action  by  the  Assembly  is  still 
greater,  if  possible,  than  the  improbability  of  such 
an  election  by  the  people.  The  state  of  matters 
which  we  have  assumed — ^pre-supposing  as  it  does 
the  refusal  of  the  revision,  and  the  conclusive  fail« 
ure  of  all  attempts  to  come  to  an  understanding 
with  the  existing  president — involves  an  even  high- 
er degree  of  general  irritation,  an  even  greater 
intensity  of  mutual  suspicion  and  dislike,  and  a 
bolder  disregard  of  the  country's  wishes,  than  the 
legislative  l^y  exhibits  at  the  present  moment 
or  exhibited  during  the  fever  heats  of  last  winter. 
We  may  picture  to  ourselves  its  situation  between 
Changarnier,  Cavaignac,  a  Bonapartist,  and  a  con* 
pie  of  Red  Republicans.  To  name  the  latter  would 
be  to  oommit  suicide.  Against  Changarnier  would 
be  the  Left  and  the  Bonapartist  minority.  Against 
the  Bonapartist  would  be  the  Legitimists  and  the 
Left.  And  the  nomination  of  Cavaignac — in  some 
respects  the  must  promising  candidate — would  be 
precluded  by  the  consciousness  of  the  monarchical 
parties,  that  it  must  again  consign  them  to  the 
depression  from  which  they  were  lifted  by  the 
elevation  of  Louis  Napoleon  to  the  presidency. 
Might  there  not,  however,  be  a  compromise !  But 
we  are  tolerably  well  acquainted  by  this  time  with 
the  compromises  of  the  Legislative  Assembly.  Dis- 
cussed for  months,  and  inaugurated  with  solema 
pomp,  they  fall  to  pieces  at  a  touch,  at  a  breath,  at 
the  passing  of  a  shadow.  In  the  case  supposed,  aa 
if  to  consummate  the  difficulty  and  crown  the  dan*- 
ger,  the  powers  of  the  legislature  itself  expire, 
plena  jure,  by  a  separate  clause  of  the  constitution, 
on  May  28,  1852.  Rather  less  than  a  fortnight  ia 
all  the  time  accorded  to  the  representatives  for  the 
aettlement  of  an  election  which  may  decide  foreret 
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the  yery  point  which  divides  them— the  character 
of  the  future  government  of  France ! 

If  the  provisions  of  the  French  constitution 
should  be  literally  followed  according  to  their 
present  tenor,  the  country  seems  exceedingly  likely 
to  be  placed  between  the  alternative  perils  of  an 
Assembly  illegally  prolonging  its  own  powers,  or 
abdicating  them  without  having  named  a  president. 
The  first  cause  would  justify  a  revolutionary  out- 
break— the  last  would  render  it  necessary.  In  the 
first  case,  there  would  be  an  illegitimate  govern- 
ment, with  no  instrument  of  rule  but  a  disaffected 
army — ^in  the  last,  there  would  be,  for  a  space  of 
time,  no  government  at  all ;  and  he  would  be  a  pub- 
lic benefactor  who  should  organize  one.  And  now 
we  think  we  have  said  enough  to  account  for  the 
extraordinary  preparations  of  the  northern  sover^ 
eigne,  and  to  explain  the  passionate  energy  with 
which  the  all-healing  revision  is  demand^  by  a 
portion  of  the  French  people. 


From  the  Times  of  Jane  2. 
PRUSSIA   AND  RUSSIA. 

The  personal  confisrence  which  has  recently 
taken  place  at  Warsaw  between  the  King  of  Prus^ 
sia  and  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  and  that  which  is 
about  to  be  solemnized  with  military  pomp  by  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  at  Olmiitz,  are  indications  that 
the  concert  and  alliance  of  the  Northern  courts  are 
restored,  and  that  the  common  principles  of  politi- 
cal action  recognized  during  a  large  portion  of  the 
present  century  by  those  powers  are  once  more  in 
the  ascendant  at  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  St.  Peters- 
burgh.  The  policy  which  this  triple  league  has  uni- 
formly pursued  is  one  to  which  the  spirit  and  prin- 
ciples of  this  country  have  never  inclined,  though 
we  have  not  refused  to  do  justice  to  the  advantages 
resulting  from  such  a  union,  and  we  have  felt  the 
evils  of  its  temporary  interruption.  The  good  un- 
derstanding and  harmonious  action  of  Russia,  Aus* 
tria,  and  Prussia  are  the  most  powerful  guarantees 
of  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  of  the  existing  treaties 
which  those  states  have  generally,  though  not  in- 
variably, upheld.  That  is  a  consideration  of  im- 
mense and  primary  importance,  for  it  involves  the 
whole  external  policy  of  the  European  continent. 
Not  only  does  this  union  avert  the  chances  of  war 
between  these  three  powers,  whose  military 
strength  and  close  proximity  would  render  them 
formidable  and  destructive  enemies,  but  it  presents 
a  rampart  not  to  be  assailed  with  impunity  by  any 
other  state.  A  few  months  ago,  when  the  alliance 
was  virtually  dissolved,  we  saw  Germany  bristling 
with  hostile  bayonets,  while  Russia  on  one  side 
and  France  on  the  other  were  preparing  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  chances  of  the  contest.  But 
unhappily,  this  alliance,  which  sprang  out  of  the 
great  wars  of  Napoleon,  and  was  cemented  on  the 
field  of  Leipsic,  has  served  the  cause  of  peace  at 
the  cost  of  that  next  best  thing — the  cause  of 
liberty ;  and  the  renewal  of  this  intimate  connexion 
bodes  ill  to  the  prospect  of  political  regeneration 
and  of  popular  institutions  in  Germany.  Afler  the 
occurrences  of  the  last  few  years,  which  shook  the 
whole  system  of  the  German  powers,  leaving  the 
Russian  empire  unscathed,  the  alliance  might  even 
be  renewed  on  less  equal  terms  if  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  asserted  his  pretensions  to  the  lion's 
share.  But  it  is  fair  to  acknowledge  that,  hitherto, 
in  all  these  transactions,  the  moderation  of  the 
cabinet  of  St.  Petersburgh  has  been  equal  tO  its 


strength,  and  that  every  act  of  the  emperor  appears 
to  have  been  dictated  by  a  chivalrous  regard  for 
the  welfiire  of  his  allies,  even  more  than  by  the 
supposed  objects  of  Russian  ambition.  Those 
objects  have  not,  however,  been  the  less  attained ; 
and,  as  was  apprehended  from  the  outbreak  of  pop- 
ular violence  in  1848,  and  from  the  temporary  es* 
trangement  of  our  own  government  from  the  chief 
power  in  Germany,  the  ascendency  of  Russia  is 
felt  to  a  greater  degree  than  before  over  a  large 
portion  of  the  Germanic  Confederation. 

By  one  of  those  alternations  which  are  familiar 
to  the  King  of  Prussia  and  to  the  policy  of  his 
cabinet,  it  is  through  Berlin  that  the  influence  of 
Russia  is  most  powerfully  exercised,  and  it  is  on 
this  Russian  connexion  that  the  Prussian  ministers 
now  most  confidently  rely.  Several  causes  have 
concurred  to  bring  about  this  result — ^the  very  re- 
verse of  that  which  had  been  predicted  by  a  class 
of  politicians  from  whom  we  habitually  differ. 
Prussia  is  conscious  of  the  weakness  and  ridicule 
attached  throughout  Germany  to  her  late  policy; 
and,  though  she  has  tardily  consented  to  resume 
her  post  in  the  Diet  at  Frankfort,  it  is,  we  fear, 
with  no  desire  to  promote  the  success  of  that  exper- 
iment. She  looks  to  Warsaw  to  counterbalance 
Frankfort,  and  is  not  ashamed  to  turn  to  Russia 
for  support  against  the  object  of  her  unabated 
jealousy — the  cabinet  of  Vienna.  There  was  a 
time,  not  more  than  four  years  ago,  when  we 
hailed  with  joy  the  relaxation  of  those  ties  which 
had  converted  Prussia  into  a  satellite  of  Russia,  for 
the  measures  of  1847  seemed  to  add  another  power- 
ful and  enlightened  member  to  the  alliance  of  con- 
stitutional states.  It  is  needless  to  recur  to  the 
unbroken  series  of  errors  and  failures  by  which  the 
Prussian  court  and  the  Prussian  people  have  subse- 
quently thrown  away  and  destroyed  the  brilliant 
future  which  then  seemed  openmg  before  them. 
Their  connivance  and  participation  in  the  base  at^ 
tack  on  Denmark,  their  extravagant  schemes  for 
absorbing  the  rest  of  Grermany,  and  their  undis- 
guised hostility  to  the  only  confederate  power 
which  they  could  not  hope  to  absorb,  effectually 
alienated  from  them  the  good-will  of  Europe,  and 
left  them  to  finish  in  the  dust  what  had  begun  in 
the  clouds.  The  fear  of  internal  commotion  has 
now  brought  back  the  king^s  government  to  the 
Russian  alliance,  and  to  this  feeling  is  added  the 
painful  recollection  of  the  military  weakness  of  the 
kingdom  when  it  is  without  an  ally.  Within  these 
few  days  the  statue  of  Frederick  the  Great  has 
been  pompously  inaugurated  at  Berlin.  As  a  work 
of  art,  it  is  said  to  be  worthy  of  the  reign  of  a 
munificent  and  tasteful  sovereign  ;  as  an  act  of 
policy,  we  are  amazed  at  the  hardihood  of  princes 
who  have  thus  unveiled  the  effigy  of  their  great 
ancestor  to  contemplate,  as  it  were,  the  deeds  of 
those  who  followed  aAer  him.  He,  indeed,  carried 
the.political  license  of  his  age,  military  rapine,  and 
diplomatic  turpitude,  to  its  utmost  limits,  yet  the 
energy  of  his  character  triumphs  over  its  baser 
parts,  and  he  survives  in  history  as  the  founder  of 
a  great  European  power.  It  is  fitting  that  his 
brazen  image  should  adorn  the  squares  of  Berlin, 
and  the  occasion  was  celebrated  as  a  national  fes- 
tivity; but  it  must  have  suggested  cohtrasts  not 
altogether  gratifying  to  the  pride  of  the  people  or 
the  conscience  of  the  king. 

To  return,  however,  to  topics  of  more  strict  polit- 
ical interest.  The  influence  of  Russia  is  said  to  be 
principally  employed  to  calm  the  irritation  and  to 
settle  the  differences  incessantly  breaking  out  be- 
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tween  some  of  the  Prussian  and  Austrian  states- 
ffien ;  and  we  do  not  believe  that  the  intentions  of 
the  Emperor  Nicholas  have  ever  assumed  the  active 
or  aggressive  character  sometimes  imputed  to  them. 
His  maxim  since  1848  is  to  be  prepared  for  the 
worst,  to  bear  constantly  in  mind  that,  as  the  state 
of  France  is  essentially  unsettled,  the  continent  has 
no  guarantee  against  changes  in  that  country  which 
night  lead  to  a  struggle  abroad  ;  and  in  Germany, 
to  cause  existing  treaties  to  be  respected,  and  the 
federal  organization  improved.  But,  in  the  inters 
est  of  the  national  power  and  prosperity  of  Grer- 
many,  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  even  Russian 
statesmen  are  so  blind  to  the  signs  of  the  times  as 
to  imagine  that  a  stupid  despotism  can  be  imposed 
on  that  country,  and  they  must  be  aware  that  the 
federal  and  internal  institutions  of  Germany  will 
crumble  at  the  first  shock  if  they  do  not  respond  to 
the  just  wants  of  the  people.  The  interests  of  the 
conservative  cause  and  of  the  union  of  these  gov- 
ernments against  the  excesses  of  the  revolution  im- 
peratively require  that  the  Diet  should  become  a 
more  efficient  body,  and  that  its  measures  should 
not  be  tainted  by  a  suspicion  of  foreign  influence. 

It  is  not  in  the  character  or  policy  of  the  Em- 
peror Nicholas,  especially  as  exhibited  in  the  last 
three  years,  to  adopt  adventurous  or  uncertain  com- 
binations. He  waits  upon  events,  without  attempt- 
ing to  lead  them.  For  this  reason,  we  do  not  credit 
the  rumors  which  attribute  any  definite  reactionary 
projects  to  these  interviews  of  Warsaw  and  Olmutz. 
Russia  will  neither  attempt  to  compress  Germany 
nor  to  attack  France.  The  knight-errantry  of 
despotic  powers  is  past,  and  the  world  will  see  no 
fresh  treaty  of  Pillnitz.  On  the  contrary,  the  atti- 
tude of  the  German  governments  and  of  Russia  is 
strictly  defensive ;  but  if  their  object  be  to  preserve 
themselves  and  their  dominions  from  the  ravages  of 
anarchy,  we  hope  they  will  acknowledge  that  this 
result  can  never  be  accomplished  by  repression 
alone,  but  requires  the  reconciliation  and  union  of 
government  and  people,  by  adapting  the  authority 
of  the  one  to  the  rights  of  the  other. 


From  th«  Timea  of  18  June. 

CENSUS  OP  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  THE  UNITED 

STATES. 

There  are  events  which  set  the  dullest  and  most 
incurious  minds  speculating  upon  the  future  of  the 
world,  and  the  varying  destinies  of  nations.  The 
conclusion  of  a  long  war,  an  important  treaty,  or 
the  settlement  of  a  political  contest  at  home,  cannot 
fail  to  suggest  the  inquiry  how  the  new  order  of 
things  will  operate  on  the  comparative  progress  of 
states.  A  census  is  not  an  event  of  this  striking 
and  potential  character;  indeed,  it  is  hardly  an 
event  at  all,  for  it  is  only  the  periodical  notation  of 
a  continual  development.  It  furnishes,  however, 
as  certain  grounds  for  political  prophecy  as  any- 
thing the  chapter  of  accidents  can  supply.  Popu- 
lation is  the  chief  element  of  national  power,  and 
though  the  states  of  Europe  have  severally  attained 
a  position  which  they  are  not  likely  either  to 
forfeit  or  much  to  improve  for  many  years  to  come, 
yet  a  new  and  much  more  open  field  is  added  to 
speculation  when  we  take  in  the  New  World,  as 
well  as  the  greater  part  of  Asia  and  Africa,  broneht 
under  the  influence  of  European  nations.  Ihe 
British  race  is  the  principal  peopler  of  North 
America  and  the  Australian  islands,  the  dominant 
influence  in  the  West  Indies,  the  prevailing  element 


in  South  Africa,  and  the  lord  paramount  in  India, 
with  all  the  contingencies  that  appertain  to  that 
position .  Taking  these  considerations  into  account, 
the  increase  of  our  population  at  home  is  a  far  more 
important  question  than  if  it  merely  affected  the 
comfort  with  which  we  can  manage  to  live  in  these 
isles,  the  sufficiency  of  our  harvests,  or  the  figure 
we  can  continue  to  make  in  the  presence  of  Europe. 
Whatever  the  future  fate  of  our  wars  or  our  diplo- 
macy, whether  the  continent  reciprocates  our  tari& 
or  meets  us  once  more  with  a  chain  of  hostile 
custom-houses ;  whether  the  name  of  England  is 
honored  or  despised  in  the  council  halls  of  Europe, 
we  are  not  likely  soon  to  be  deprived  of  our  solid 
advantages  as  an  industrious,  a  prolific,  a  spreading, 
a  colonizing,  and  a  self-governing  race.  With  North 
America  and  many  other  portions  of  the  earth  *s 
surfiice  occupied  by  our  own  flesh  and  blood, 
speaking  our  language  and  inheriting  our  laws,  if 
not  our  allegiance,  we  must  ever  occupy  an  honor- 
able and  useful  position.  No  increase  of  servile 
populations,  no  triumph  of  absolutism,  no  combina- 
tion of  rivals,  can  ever  push  England  into  a  corner, 
and  make  her  a  mere  cluster  of  islands  in  the 
Northern  Atlantic.  The  terminus  of  the  Ultima 
Thule  has  long  been  removed.  There  are  now  no 
limits  to  our  influence.  As  a  little  slip  of  shore 
in  the  peninsula  of  Jutland  was  the  Anglia  from 
which  our  race  is  principally  descended,  England 
in  its  turn  is  the  Stamm  kaus  of  great  and  popular 
empires.  The  resulto  of  the  British  and  of  the 
American  census,  appearing  as  they  do  together  at 
this  moment,  bring  this  relation  of  the  parent  state 
and  her  numerous  progeny  into  unusual  promi- 
nence. 

The  population  of  Great  Britain  and  the  islands 
in  the  British  seas,  exclusive  of  Ireland,  was,  on 
the  31st  of  last  March,  20,919,531.  We  shall 
probably  have  to  wait  some  time  for  the  return  of 
the  Irish  population ;  but  on  June  7th,  1841,  in- 
cluding the  army  serving  in  Ireland,  it  was 
8,196,597.  If  we  take  the  emigration  during  the 
last  ten  years  at  a  million,  and  set  down  two 
hundred  thousand  deaths  to  famine  and  pestilence, 
perhaps  we  are  not  justified  in  assuming  the  pres- 
ent population  of  that  island  to  be  much  over 
8,000,000.  This  would  bring  the  population  of 
the  United  Kingdom  somewhat  under  29,000,000. 
If  we  take  the  population  of  British  America  and 
that  of  our  purely  British  colonies  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  at  3,000,000,  this  gives  32,000,000 
persons,  either  of  the  British  race,  or  of  some 
European  race  united  with  them  in  allegiance  and 
laws,  and  every  day  more  closely  united  by  social 
feeling  and  private  ties.  The  population  of  the 
United  States  last  year,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained 
from  the  returns  now  partially  published,  is 
estimated  in  a  little  compendium  before  us  at 
23,347,884,  including  California  and  the  adjoining 
territories.  Of  these  3,177,936  are  slaves,  besides 
a  free  colored  population  estimated  in  our  corre- 
spondent's letter  yesterday  at  162,771.  This  would 
leave  the  American  citizens  of  British  or  other 
European  extraction  about  20,000,000.  It  thus 
appears  that  there  are  about  52,000,000  persons  of 
British  extraction,  or  of  some  other  European  race 
amalgamated  with  them,  occupying  the  best  geo- 
graphical positions  in  the  world,  possessing  the 
largest  maritime  trade  and  the  most  profitable 
manufactures,  enjoying  the  freest  institutions,  com- 
manding the  vastest  extents  of  fertile  territory  and 
the  finest  climates,  and  receiving  the  services  of 
many  millions  of  useful  auxiliaries,  of  various  races 
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and  haes,  living  either  in  comfortable  slavery,  or 
willing  subjection,  or  dignified  alliance.  All  these 
persons  of  JBritish,  or,  as  they  are  sometimes  im- 
properly called,  of  Anglo-Saxon  race,  hold  sub- 
stantially the  same  faith,  speak  the  same  language, 
read  the  same  Bible,  the  same  Milton,  the  same 
Sbakspeare,  the  same  historians  and  moralists,  the 
same  modern  poets,  novelists,  and  essayists,  and  in- 
terchange their  thoughts  as  freely  and  almost  as 
promptly  as  the  inhabitants  of  one  city  or  village. 
Ingenuity  is  fast  destroying  the  obstacles  of  time  and 
space,  and  common  sense  is  drawing  institutions 
every  year  to  a  greater  similarity.  These  52,000,000 
persons,  divided  though  they  are  by  oceans  and  po- 
litical forms,  are  a  closer  and  a  far  more  influential 
unity  than  any  merely  political  combination  ;  and  if 
any  race  may  be  said  to  be  fortunate  and  ascendant 
this  is  that  one. 

The  return  for  Great  Britain  testifies  to  the  great 
increase  of  emigration  from  this  island,  as  well  as 
from  Ireland,  to  America,  and  the  Australian  colo- 
nies. Chiefly  owing  to  this  increase,  but  in  some 
degree  to  the  cholera,  and  perhaps  to  other  causes, 
the  decennial  rate  of  increase  has  declined  during 
the  century.  In  the  ten  years  ending  1811,  the 
increase  per  cent,  was  15.11.  In  the  ten  years 
ending  1821  it  was  14.12  ;  in  1831,  14.91 ;  and  in 
1841,  13.18.  During  the  last  ten  years  the  in- 
crease has  been  only  12.10 — the  ratio  being  the 
lowest  in  Scotland,  and  the  highest  in  the  metrop- 
olis. The  decennial  amount  of  increase  as  stated 
yesterday  under  the  head  of  the  census,  for  the  last 
ten  years  has  been  2,212,892.  In  the  previous  ten 
years  it  was  2,181,076,  which,  though  a  lower 
figure,  represents  a  higher  ratio  compared  with  the 
population  of  that  period.  Of  course,  it  is  natural 
to  expect  that  the  more  thickly  peopled  any  country 
should  become,  the  greater  difficulty  it  should  find  in 
accommodating  the  natural  increase  of  its  popula- 
tion on  the  scale  of  living  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed to.  We  can  only  be  thankful  that  we 
possess  such  ample  means  for  *'  setting  up"  our 
surplus  elsewhere  in  the  world.  The  emigration 
to  our  colonies  has  been  so  considerable  during  the 
last  ten  years  that  the  wonder  is  why  the  ratio  of 
increase  has  not  declined  more  than  it  actually  has. 
Doubtless  it  would  have  declined  more  but  for  the 
Tast  amount  of  the  Irish  immigration  into  Lan- 
cashire, the  West  Riding,  Wales,  Glascrow,  this 
metropolis,  and  other  parts  of  this  island.  It 
appears  from  the  return  that  the  increase  of  females 
is  greater  in  proportion  than  that  of  males.  In  1841 
there  were  493,303  more  females  than  males  in 
Great  Britain.  In  1851  the  excess  is  550,157.  In 
1841  the  excess  of  females  in  the  metropolis  was 
124,367.  In  1851  it  is  154,429— an  increase 
greater  than  the  whole  increase  of  population 
would  lead  one  to  expect.  This  growing  dispro- 
portion of  the  sexes  has  lately  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  philanthropists,  and  suggested  the  scheme 
for  conveying  such  women  as  are  qualified  for  it  to 
colonies  where  the  disproportion  is  the  other  way. 
In  this  country  so  great  an  excess  of  the  *'  weaker 
vesser'  is  undoubtedly  a  very  great  evil,  for  in 
this,  as  in  other  matters,  plenty  produces  cheapness, 
and  nothing  is  more  to  be  regretted  than  a  state  of 
society  which  puts  women,  more  than  nature  in- 
tends, at  the  mercy  of  men.  Army,  navy,  com- 
merce, and  colonies,  however  essential  to  national 
power,  glory,  and  wealth,  have  their  drawback  in 
this,  as  in  some  other  serious  points.  To  some 
extent  we  suffer  the  evils  of  those  barbarous  tribes, 
among  whom  the  males  are  so  oflea  decimated  in 


war,  that  their  women,  through  their  mere  super- 
abundance, lose  the  dignity  of  their  sex.  England 
will  earn  its  great  power  and  glory  at  a  very  dear 
rate,  if  the  disproportion,  which  has  already  become 
serious  enough  to  attract  the  attention  of  thoughtful 
observers,  should  continue  to  increase  at  its  present 
rate. 

From  the  Morning  Chronicle. 
CENSUS    OF   GREAT   BRITAIN. 

We  publish  in  another  part  of  our  paper  the 
preliminary  portion  of  one  of  those  documents 
which  mark  epochs  in  the  life  of  a  nation — which 
supply  the  philosophia  historian  with  his  most 
valuable  data  of  research  and  speculation,  and 
which  impress  the  enlightened  practical  statesman 
with  a  new  sense  of  the  responsibilities  of  govern- 
ment. It  is  true  that  it  is  the  merest  abstract  of 
the  "  Census  of  Great  Britain"  which  is  now  pre- 
sented to  the  reader ;  and  this  rough  outline  of  our 
existing  social  condition,  and  of  the  last  ten  years 
of  our  social  history,  is  only  to  be  regarded  as 
prefatory  to  those  more  specific  and  detailed  statis- 
tical analyses  which  the  industry  of  the  official 
arithmeticians  is,  no  doubt,  busily  engaged  in 
preparing  for  publication.  \Ve  must  await  the 
appearance  of  the  occupation  tables  connected  with 
the  late  census,  of  the  statistics  indicating  the 
sanitary  state  and  progress  of  our  population,  and 
of  those  returns  relative  to  education  and  public 
worship  which  have  now,  for  the  first  time,  been 
officially  collected,  before  we  shall  be  in  a  position 
to  draw  any  but  the  most  general  conclusions  from 
the  results  of  the  recent  decennial  enumeration. 
Ireland,  too,  has  no  place  in  the  tabular  document 
which  we  now  oflfer  to  the  public :  and  the  too 
momentous  part  which  the  sister  country  has  borne 
in  the  domestic  and  social  history  of  the  United 
Kingdom  during  the  last  ten  years,  renders  this 
circumstance  a  peculiarly  important  drawback  on 
the  practical  value  of  any  body  of  statistical  facta 
exclusively  relating  to  Grreat  Britain.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding these  obvious  limitations  to  the  utility 
and  interest  of  the  information  now  presented  to  the 
world,  it  has  still  a  deep  significance  for  all 
thoughtful  minds ;  and  we  are  glad  that  the  com- 
missioners for  the  census  of  1851  have  thus 
promptly  laid  before  us  the  rough  and  general 
result  of  their  labors,  without  waiting  for  the  com- 
pletion of  those  detailed  calculations  which  will 
more  especially  interest  the  student  of  social  eco- 
nomics. 

The  one  great  fact  which  stands  out  on  the  face 
of  this  document  will  have  been  long  since  taken 
for  granted  by  all  classes  of  our  readers.  Great 
Britain  is  still  a  growing  country.  While,  in  one 
sense,  she  ranks  among  the  oldest  of  European 
communities,  she  is  the  youngest  in  point  of  vital 
and  expansive  energy.  Despite  all  the  multitudes 
that  annually  swarm  oflffrom  our  shores  to  find  new 
homes  in  either  hemisphere,  the  numbers  of  out 
population  still  continue  in  process  of  steady  and 
rapid  increase  ;  and  every  year  adds  some  225,000 
souls  to  the  inhabitants  of^this  island.  The  present 
siggfcgate  population  of  Great  Britain  is  returned 
at  20,919,531  persons — ^being  an  increase  of  up- 
wards of  two  millions  and  a  quarter  since  the 
census  of  1841,  which  gave  a  result  of  18,655,981. 
As  the  decennial  period  during  which  the  augmen- 
tation has  taken  place  has  included  the  widest 
diversities  in  the  national  fortunes— embracing,  in 
fact,  two  epochs  of  distress  and  embarrassment,  and 
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two  of  high  prosperity — ^and,  still  more,  as  each  of 
the  two  preceding  censuses  exhibited  a  very  similar 
xesult — we  may  set  down  a  decennial  addition  of 
two  millions  and  a  quarter  to  our  population  (ex- 
elusive  of  Ireland)  as,  for  the  present,  a  normal 
fact  in  our  national  existence.  That  the  greater 
portion  of  this  periodical  increment  should  be 
found  congregated  in  and  around  large  towns — 
where  alone  £e  mearis  of  employment  and  subsist- 
ence appear  susceptible  of  indefinite  increase — is  a 
phenomenon  which  would  admit  of  a  ready  expla- 
nation ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that 
each  will  turn  out  to  be  very  generally  the  case 
when  we  obtain  the  complete  analysis  of  the  recent 
returns.  Yet  there  is,  not  the  less,  something 
startling  in  the  fact  which  we  find  in  the  present 
table  under  the  head  of"  London" — the  only  urban 
district  the  statistics  of  which  are  as  yet  given 
separately.  It  appears  that  the  metropolitan  pop- 
ulation, which  was  1,948,369  at  the  census  of 
1841,  has  now  swelled  out  to  the  enormous  amount 
of  2,363,141.  In  other  words,  London  may  be 
•aid  to  annex  a  new  Liverpool  and  a  new  Bristol 
once  in  ten  yeaT»— or  a  Chester  and  Shrewsbury 
annually.  We  regret  to  perceive  that  this  rapid 
angmentation  of  our  metropolitan  population  is  very 
far  from  being  accompanied  with  a  correspond in|^ 
increase  of  house  accommodation.  Whether  we 
compare  the  existing  proportion  of  '*  Inhabited 
Houses"  in  London  to  population  with  the  propor- 
tion of  ten  years  ago,  or  with  the  average  ratio  of 
houses  to  inhabitants  throughout  England  and 
Wales,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  result  is,  in  each 
ease,  unsatisfactory ;  and,  in  fact,  taking  England 
generally,  the  figures  before  us  show  little  evidence 
of  the  practical  efiicacy  of  our  recent  philanthropic 
movement  for  extending  and  improving  the  domes- 
tic accommodation  of  the  most  numerous  class  of 
the  community.  The  3,276,975  inhabited  houses 
of  1851  are,  relatively  to  the  present  population  of 
England,  no  advance  on  the  2,943,039  tenements 
of  1841 ;  and,  adopting  the  same  standard  of  com- 
parison, the  307,722  houses  of  the  London  of  1851 
mark  a  positive  retrogression,  as  contrasted  with 
the  262,737  which  constituted  the  London  of  ten 
years  ago. 

The  exceedingly  general  character  of  the  present 
return  affords,  as  we  have  said,  no  basis  for  any 
■pecific  conclusions  with  respect  to  the  distinctive 
phenomena  of  our  present  social  state.  We  as  yet 
know  nothing  of  what  the  census  of  1851  has  to 
teaoh  us  respecting  the  local  sources  of  our  national 
vitality,  or  the  industrial  occupations  by  which  this 
eonstant  accession  to  our  population  is  employed 
and  fed.  Yet  more  than  enough  is  before  us  to 
impress  dulness  and  perversity  itself  with  at  least 
two  broad  practical  truths.  In  the  first  place,  who 
does  not  see  that  it  is  well  for  the  British  people 
that  they  have  been  released  in  time  from  the  fiscal 
trammels  by  which  it  was  so  long  sought  to  restrict 
a  growing  population  to  the  supplies  of  food  fur- 
nished by  their  own  narrow  territory  1  And  in  the 
next,  is  it  not  equally  manifest  that  the  present 
great  desideratum  in  British  statesmanship  is  the 
adoption  of  such  a  policy  of  colonial  government  as 
ehall  effectually  throw  open  our  vast  transmarine 
possessions  to  the  needy,  the  unemployed,  and  the 
Lomeless  of  all  classes  of  the  community?  The 
United  States,  with  a  continent  at  their  back, 
xejoice  at  every  imaginable  increase  of  their 
people :  and  why  should  England  fear — with  the 
springs  of  her  industry  eased,  her  resources  daily 
extending,  her  labor  market  daily  widening,  and 


with  new  worlds  already  conquered,  and  only 
waiting  to  be  peopled  and  tilled,  in  the  Canadas  and 
the  Southern  hemisphere  ? 
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Neither  of  the  two  greatest  and  most  imperi* 
ous  theological  schools  of  the  day  quite  give  credit 
to  the  better  and  more  religious  spirit  of  the  cen- 
tury from  which  they  sprung.  Producing  lines 
which,  if  not  at  first  entirely  parallel,  must  in 
their  extension  become  daily  more  diverse,  existing 
theologies,  however  opposed,  seem  but  to  agree  in 
disparaging  their  common  mother.  It  is  a  stock 
phrase  with  the  present  earnestness,  or  with  what 
claims  on  either  side  to  be  such,  to  speak  con- 
temptuously of  the  religious  past.  In  vituperating 
eighteenth-century  churchmanship  all  agree,  who 
differ  in  everything  else.  What  is  somewhat  os- 
tentatiously called  the  Jubilee  of  the  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  reminds  us  of  the 
religious  claims  of  the  deadest  era  of  England — 
deadest,  as  in  other  things,  so  in  religion— deadest, 
as  in  England,  so  throughout  the  whole  Church 
— when  the  darkness  of  the  darkest  ages  seemed 
to  be  revived  in  polished  and  intellectual  Europe. 

And  yet  that  age  produced  the  British  Colonial 
Church.  It  is  now,  as  we  are  reminded,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  since  the  first  of  our  sover- 
eigns who  mounted  the  throne  on  the  distinct 
ground  of  Protestantism — himself  a  stranger,  by 
birth  and  baptism,  to  the  Church  of  England — was 
induced  to  patronize  the  nascent  association  for  the 
propagation  of  the  ancient  faith  in  the  English  de- 
pendencies. May  the  patronage  which  the  same 
society  now  accepts  from  Prince  Albert  be  of 
equal  augury !  Our  Missionary  Church  was 
cradled  amidst  short-comings  and  disasters,  losses 
and  unfaithfulness,  which,  while  they  offer  us  the 
consolation  of  an  equality  in  sufiferinff  with  our 
own  days,  will  not  atone  for  the  sins  of  those  who 
cast  out  Ken  and  his  brethren  from  the  church. 
Yet  that  a  church  may  draw  life  from  the  steel  of 
persecution,  or  even  from  the  dead  weight  of  state 
slavery,  the  birth  and  existence  of  the  colonial 
church  is  a  suflficient  proof;  and  the  parallel  at 
this  eventful  moment  has  its  special  value. 

The  missions  of  the  Church  of  England  were 
desultory  enough,  yet  eminently  characteristic  of 
the  British  mind.  Our  laws  and  policy  are  not  a 
pattern  constitution — they  are  the  result  of  growth. 
We  have  gained  them  by  halting,  stumbling,  yet 
persevering  efforts — by  failures  as  well  as  suc- 
cesses— they  are  the  hardy,  rough  products  of  a 
weary  experience.  As  is  our  constitution  so  is 
our  colonial  church.  It  is  not  the  formed  expan- 
sion of  a  fixed,  definite  scheme  and  plan ;  it  is 
quite  plain  that  no  congregation  de  propaganda  Jide 
ever  sketched  it — never  was  anything  so  unsystem- 
atic. It  is — adsit  omen — like  the  old  cathedrals  of 
the  faith,  the  steady,  unplanned,  anomalous  patch- 
work and  slow  accretion  of  ages.  It  tells  of  every 
hardship  as  of  every  triumph  of  the  cross  ;  it  bears 
its  weather-stained  witness  to  some  successes,  as 
well  as  to  many  miserable  failures.  A  church 
which  only  forced  the  state  to  send  out  bishops  to 
its  colonies  when  that  state  had — mainly  by  this 
very  neglect — ^lost  a  continent,  has  not  much  to 
boast  of.  Yet  a  church  which  in  fifly  years  has 
planted  twenty-two  new  bishoprics,  need  not  de- 
spair. 
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And  jet  it  is  a  Aict  that,  for  the  first  century  of 
Its  existence,  however  little  the  Propagation  So- 
ciety seemed  to  do,  it  secretly  dug  deep  into  the 
bowels  of  the  earth.  Its  single,  perplexed,  down- 
cast, deserted  missionaries  in  the  New  England 
States — ^pioneers  in  the  great  wild  forest — buried  a 
seed  which  is  now  bearing  ample  fruit  in  the  An- 
glo-American Church,  with  its  thirty-three  bishops. 
That  tide  which  now  rolls  from  Labrador  to  Lyt- 
telton,  and  which  washes  the  shores  alike  of  Hong 
Kong  and  of  the  Falkland  Islands,  first  began  to 
flow  when  the  rock  was  feebly  struck  by  a  few  all 
but  nameless  clergy  and  laity  in  the  Erastian  days 
of  William  III.  mw  the  age,  and  the  n\en,  who 
began  this  work  are  not  to  be  ignored ;  and  the 
seven  thousand  of  their  successors,  who  saw  their 
way  and  their  duly,  and  who  did  their  best,  how- 
ever scanty  that  best  might  be,  amid  the  thick 
darkness,  were  men  of  pith  and  courage.  Thev 
were  lighted  on  their  lonesome  and  difficult  path 
by  the  mere  uncompromising  sense  of  duty.  They 
did  great  and  high  things — things  which  were  so 
much  the  greater  and  higher,  because  not  much 
talked  about,  nor  written  in  missionary  chronicles 
or  in  the  Lettres  Edifianies,  but  only  In  that  silent 
volume  which  is  not  to  be  opened  in  time.  We 
trust,  therefore,  that,  among  the  topics  which  the 
third  jubilee  of  the  Propagation  Society  will  sug- 
gest, some  justice,  if  somewhat  tardy,  will  be  ren- 
dered to  the  religious  spirit  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. 

The  fact  is,  the  true — we  had  nearly  said  the 
solitary — glory  of  the  present  Church  of  England 
is  its  colonial  church.  It  does,  we  believe,  much 
more  adequately  and  truly  represent  the  more 
faithful  mind  of  the  Church  of  England  than  the 
domestic  Episcopate.  It  is  stripped  of  MiOse  lordly 
accidents  which  dull  the  inner,  if  they  decorate  the 
outer  roan.  Instead  of  rearing  its  mitred  front 
amid  nobles  and  statesmen,  the  colonial  church  is 
seen,  in  the  persons  of  its  prelates,  feasting  on  bis- 
cuit in  a  fisherman *s  hut ;  instead  of  the  cushioned 
carriage,  it  has  the  rough  boat,  the  tangled  forest, 
the  burning  sands,  the  iceberg,  the  jungle,  and  the 
mountain  stream  to  struggle  with.  Instead  of  lis- 
tening to  the  courtly  cant  of  obsequious  chaplains, 
a  colonial  bishop  holds  fellowship  and  brotherhood 
with  his  brethren  of  the  priesthood.  He  attends 
110  levees  ;  neither  is  he  clerk  of  the  closet ;  neither 
does  he  spend  the  season  in  London  ;  neither  does 
he  prefer  a  seat  at  a  University  Commission  to  a 
dull  prosy  routine  of  common-place  confirmations 
and  visitations  ;  but  he  simply  preaches,  and  jour- 
neys— ^oot  seldom  on  foot,  always  in  perils  and 
hardships — by  sea  and  land,  among  savages,  and 
eflen  among  scoflTers ;  he  remains,  and  is  thankful 
to  be,  poor,  thankless,  despised,  yet  for  the  most 
part  prosperous  in  his  worx.  If  a  certain  sort  of 
see — we  will  not  say  what — is  the  scandal  of  our 
church.  New  Zealand  and  Newfoundland,  the 
Canadas  and  the  Cape,  Australasia  and  New 
Brunswick,  are  her  glory ;  for  their  bishops  ex- 
hibit true,  solid,  ecclesiastical,  episcopal,  yet  with- 
al most  Christian  virtues — virtues  which  would 
dignify  any  church  in  any  age  of  its  existence. 
And  as  the  practical  life  of  the  existing  colonial 
church  is  our  present  and  abiding  consolation,  so, 
in  its  spirit,  we  thankfully  recognize  what  we 
firmly  believe  is  the  perpetuity  of  the  Church  of 
England.  No  aggression  upon  the  faith  of  the 
ehurch,  now  so  much,  and  with  so  much  reason, 
dreaded — no  surrender  of  its  liberties,  which  is  a 
matter  of  apprehension,  on  the  part  of  the  English 


bishops— can  fatally  compromise  and  destroy  the 
faith  of  the  English  Church.  We  cannot  perish 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  colonial  bishops. 
All  the  sufiTraeans  of  Canterbury  have  an  indefeasi- 
ble right  to  be  heard  in  all  deliberations  of  the 
collective  Anglican  church.  That  right,  we  are 
sure,  they  will  maintain  ;  their  voice  they  will  not| 
we  trust,  be  backward  in  intruding,  if^need  be. 
We  want  something  of  the  more  plain-spoken, 
rough,  earnest  speech  of  the  colonies. 

We  conclude  with  another  reflection.  Among 
the  interesting  events  which  this  jubilee  of  the 
Propagation  Society  has  produced,  the  most  impor- 
tant consists  in  the  remarkable  replies  sent  by  sev- 
eral of  the  Anglo-American  bishops  to  a  letter 
from  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  announcing 
the  approach  of  the  present  celebration.  We 
trust  that  solid  reflections  will  suggest  themselves 
to  the  English  bishops  from  a  perusal  of  the  ac- 
knowledgments of  their  Transatlantic  brethren. 
The  American  bishops,  simple  men,  assume  one 
or  two  rights  and  functions  of  the  church,  the 
very  ventilation  of  which  among  ourselves  is 
deemed  flat  treason  against  that  state  supremacy 
which  too  many  of  our  own  prelates  consider  the 
especial  boast  of  the  Church  of  England.  The 
Bishop  of  Rhode  Island  calmly  takes  it  for  granted 
that  the  archbishop  will  **  forward  to  him  the 
forms  of  prayer  and  praise  to  be  used  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Canterbury,  at  the  approaching  jubilee ; 
and  he  touchingly  remarks,  **  that  it  would  add 
much  to  the  religious  interest  of  the  occasion  to 
have  the  appropriate  devotions,  as  nearly  as  may 
be,  the  same  on  both  sides  of  the  water."  Is  this 
satire?  Does  Bishop  Henshaw  know  that  the 
archbishop  could  much  more  easily  preach  in  a 
meeting-house  than  take  counsel  with  the  church 
to  issue  forms  of  prayer  without  orders  from  Down- 
ing street?  Again,  as  with  one  consent,  the 
American  bishops  touch  &  string  which  must 
vibrate  with  exceeding  discomfort  on  the  Episco- 
pal or  Archiepiscopal  vituperators  of  the  Synod 
of  Exeter.  The  Bishop  of  Maryland  pointedly 
bespeaks  our  primate's  attention  **  to  a  plan  of 
diocesan  operations  agreed  upon  in  our  last  dio- 
cesan convention."  The  Bishop  of  Pennsylvania 
announces  **  that,  at  the  apprt)aching  annual  con- 
vention of  our  clergy  and  laity,  he  shall  invoke 
the  cooperation  of  that  body."  The  Bishop  of 
New  Jersey  will  ''propose  a  plan  for  the  commem- 
oration of  the  jubilee,"  but  only  "  at  the  approach- 
ing convention  of  his  diocese  on  the  eve  of  the 
Feast  of  the  Ascension."  The  Bishop  of  Tennes- 
see, now  in  England,  informs  us  *'  tnat  he  trusts 
the  annual  convention  of  clergy  and  lay  representa- 
tives of  the  church  in  his  diocese  will  already 
have  adopted  measures  in  reference  to  the  arch- 
bishop's letter,  which,  in  his  absence,  has  been 
laid  before  them."  The  Bishop  of  Alabama  "  sym- 
pathizes *  *  *  but  inasmuch  as  the  diocesan  con- 
vention was  just  about  to  hold  its  annual  meeting, 
he  thought  it  best  to  lay  the  letter  before  that 
body  for  its  consideration,  before  taking  any  further 
steps  in  the  matter.  A  resolution  was  there 
passed,"  &c.  The  Bishop  of  Vermont  **  frankly 
suggests,  in  the  good  old  fashion  of  synodicM 
action^  a  council  of  all  the  bishops  in  communion 
with  his  grace  of  Canterbury."  The  Bishop  of 
Maine  concurs  with  the  Bishop  of  Vermont.  It  is 
a  curious,  and,  being  plainly  unconcerted,  a  most 
important  fact,  that  every  reply  of  the  American 
bishops,  without,  we  believe,  an  exception,  speaks 
of  synodical  action — and  in  nearly  every  instance. 
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io  the  shape  of  a  diocesan  synod.  They  cannot 
Tecognize  the  action  of  the  church  in  any  other 
than  this,  its  normal  form.  The  lesson,  we  trust, 
will  not  be  misapplied  in  our  jubilee.  It  is  the 
topic  which,  we  hope,  will  not  be  forgotten — 
especially  in  that  so  significant  place  of  meeting 
— in  to-day *s  assembly  at  St.  Martin Vhall;  and 
never  can  it  be  so  appropriately  urged  as  in  the 
presence  of  the  illustrious  president  of  that  meeting. 


From  the  Dailj  New«,  13  June. 
BRAZIL  AND   THE   SLAVE-TRADE. 

The  sappression  of  the  African  slave-trade  has 
80  inseparable  a  connexion  with  the  highest  inter- 
ests of  humanity,  the  loftiest  pretensions  of  our 
national  renown,  and  the  material  interests  of  our 
tropical  colonies,  as  to  render  every  step  by  which 
that  enormous  crime  is  finally  subdued  equally  in- 
teresting to  the  philanthropist,  the  politician,  and 
those  pecuniarily  concerned  in  its  destruction.  It 
is,  therefore,  with  the  utmost  satisfaction  that  all 
will  note  how,  in  the  speech  with  which  the  Em- 
peror of  Brazil  opened  the  Brazilian  Chambers  on 
the  3rd  of  May,  the  suppressive  career  so  lately 
entered  on  by  that  state  is  not  treated  as  a  mere 
experiment,  hut  as  an  irrevocable  change  of  the 
national  will  and  conduct : 

The  law  of  the  4th  September  last  has  been  vigor- 
ously enforced.  To  this  law  is  to  be  attributed  the 
almost  entire  extinction  of  the  slave-trade.  I  hope 
that  you  will  continue  to  cooperate  with  my  govern- 
ment,  so  that  it  do  not  again  make  its  appearance, 
even  on  a  small  scale. 

This  is  a  great  and  noble  wish ;  worthy  of  the 
only  monarch  on  the  American  continents;  and 
henceforth  the  declared  and  avowed  policy,  and  the 
whole  force  of  legislation  of  Christendom  (for 
America  is  part  of  Christendom)  are  in  accord  as 
to  Africa.  Everywhere  now  the  African  slave- 
trade  is  acknowledged  by  laws  to  be  a  crime ;  every- 
where it  is  punishable  as  piracy  and  felony,  and  the 
crusade  so  long  ago  commenced  by  England  is  ap- 
parently now  about  to  triumph.  Of  the  more  recent 
offenders,  Portugal  was  the  first  to  yield ;  Spain 
then  followed ;  at  last,  Brazil  completes  this  great 
circle  of  repentance.  There  is,  then,  hope  that  the 
solution  of  negro  civilization  is  not  far  distant; 
that  on  the  western  and  eastern  coasts  of  the  great 
African  continent,  legitimate  commerce,  exciting 
internal  industry,  and  followed  by  religious  in- 
fluences, will  yet  work  out  the  moral  and  material 
redemption  of  its  now  barbarous  races. 

Concurrently  with  this  important  change  of' 
policy  in  a  matter  formerly  assumed  to  be  oi  such 
incalculable  importance  to  its  pecuniary  and  com- 
mercial welfare,  Brazil  goes  on  advancing  in  pros- 
perity. The  fears  and  apprehensions  of  those  who 
attributed  all  its  economical  progress  to  the  slave- 
trade,  are  proving  to  be  mere  selfish  and  interested 
delusions.  Production  is  augmenting,  importations 
are  increasing,  and  the  revenue  is  improving  in 
Brazil,  notwithstanding  its  emperor  is  able  to  an- 
DOunOB  *'  the  almost  entire  extinction  of  the  slave- 
trade." 

In  1847-8  the  revenue  was  only  24,732,000  cen- 
tos of  milreis ;  in  1848-9  it  rose  to  26,156,000 ;  in 
1849-50  to  28,000,000 ;  in  the  year  1850-51  it  is 
estimated  at  31,119,000;  and  in  that  year,  not- 
withstanding the  heavy  military  expenses  rendered 
necessary  by  the  hazardous  state  of  its  relations 
with  the  Banda  Oriental,  there  is,  on  a  revenue  of 


only  between  three  and  four  millions  sterling, 
likely  to  be  a  surplus  of  not  less  than  half  a  million 
sterling.  As  with  the  revenue  in  those  years,  so 
with  the  importations ;  in  1847-8,  they  produced 
14,219,301  contos;  in  1848-9,  15,455,000;  in 
1849-50, 17,378,286  ;  and  in  1850-51,  they  are  esti- 
mated to  yield  not  less  than  20,000,000  contos. 
And  this  increase  is  the  more  remarkable  and  en- 
couraging; seeing  that  the  emigration  of  Portu- 
guese slave-traders  from  Brazil  is  of  course  accom- 
Sanied  by  a  large  amount  of  capital,  and  has  a  ten- 
ency  still  further  to  restrict  that  system  of  extended 
credit  on  which  Brazilian  commerce  is  too  much 
conducted. 

Pending  the  results  of  this  great  change  of  policy, 
the  progress  of  Brazil  becomes  a  matter  in  which 
humanity  itself  is  deeply  concerned.  Anything 
that  distracts  the  attention  of  the  government  or 
people  of  the  empire  from  the  steady  development 
of  its  great  resources,  hazards  and  endangers  the 
success  and  permanence  of  the  suppressive  policy  ; 
and  what  Brazil  has  now  most  to  fear  is  being  in- 
volved in  those  interminable  embarrassments  and 
embroglios  of  the  states  on  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  and 
its  tributary  rivers. 

Towards  those  states  the  policy  of  Brazil  has  at 
all  times  been  frank ,  avowed ,  and  honorable.  With 
a  territory  already  too  large,  Brazil  has  everything 
to  lose  and  nothing  to  gain  by  once  more  pushing 
its  frontier  up  to  the  bank  of  the  Plate.  In  1829, 
under  Lord  Ponsonby^s  mediation,  the  Brazilian 
government  resigned  the  conquest  of  the  Monte 
V  idean  territories,  made  ten  years  previously  by 
the  Portuguese,  whom  it  succeeded  ;  guaranteed 
the  independence  of  the  new  state,  then  constituted 
as  the  Banda  Oriental ;  and  has  resolutely  refused 
to  interfere  in  those  internal  struggles  for  supremacy 
which  have  since  not  merely  retarded  its  progress, 
but  almost  destroyed  its  independence.  All  that 
Brazil  has  required  has  been  the  maintenance  of  a 
state  between  it  and  its  old  enemy  the  Argentine 
Republic.  With  such  a  state,  it  has  been  prepared 
to  carry  on  amicable  relations,  regardless  whether 
this  or  that  general  might  be  the  depository  of  its 
power.  This,  it  is  to  be  gathered  from  the  impe- 
rial speech,  is  still  the  policy  of  Brazil — the  exist- 
ence of  the  Banda  Oriental  as  an  intermediate 
state;  and  for  its  existence  Brazil  has,  at  least, 
the  moral  guarantee  of  this  country. 


From  Der  Freyeehuts,  a  German  newepaper. 
GERMAN    PILGRIMAGES   TO   LONDON. 

Cologne,  on  the  Rhine,  a  city  chiefly  peopled  by 
the  editors  of  the  Cologne  Gazette,  and  bv  90,000 
persons  who  are  all  called  **  Jean  Maria  Farina," 
and  can  all  prove  that  each  one  is  the  distiller  of 
the  famous  Eau  de  Cologne,  is  the  western  point 
of  concentration  of  the  German  railroads,  which  has 
to  fulfil  the  glorious  destination  of  forwarding 
French  civilization  towards  the  east  and  Russians 
politics  towards  the  west.  Thus  the  (rreatest  part 
of  the  devoted  pilgrims  who  make  their  journey  to 
London  will  meet  in  Cologne.  Dangerous  com- 
munists, with  beards  of  antediluvian  growth,  de- 
scend from  the  icy  regions  of  Switzerland,  sneak 
like  foxes,  without  passport  or  abode,  through  the 
German  plains,  with  the  intention — so  we  are  told 
by  their  enemies — ^to  leap  as  beasts  of  prey  over  the 
channel,  and  there  to  give  the  death-blow  to  the 
peaceful  British  Monarchy.  Mild  Uierati,  with 
blue  spectacles  and  green  umbrellas,  turning  away 
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from  the  closed  books  of  wisdom,  emerge  as  pioas 
dervishes  from  the  pulpit  of  meditation,  and  wander 
far  away  through  the  Teutonic  countries  to  the 
mosque  of  knowledge,  called  the  Crystal  Palace  of 
Industry.  Honest  merchants,  busy  tradesmen,  who 
were  sung  to  sleep  in  their  cradle  with  the  fabled 
miracles  effected  in  the  English  world  of  ma- 
chinery, that  make  them  giddy  even  now,  and  adult, 
lightfooted  diplomatists,  pressing  the  black-bordered 
round  little  spyglass  into  their  left  eye,  in  order  to 
behold  at  last  with  steady  look,  to  study,  admire, 
or  ridicule  the  much-praised  English  constitution, 
the  much-disputed  self-government — officers  in 
plain  clothes,  driven  by  curiosity  to  see  whether 
cultivation  can  really  bring  down  the  Briton  so 
▼ery  near  to  his  forefathers  as  to  enable  him  to  live 
without  armed  protection — Prussians,  conscious  of 
a  possible  constitution,  Austrians  conscious  of  an 
impossible  constitution,  Hesse-Casselites,  conscious 
of  a  lost  constitution,  will  meet  in  a  new  hotel  of 
Old  Cologne ;  all  their  domestic  interests  of  di- 
verging views  here  direct  their  way  to  the  same  goal 
— the  Crystal  Palace,  London.  Peace  enforces 
what  revolution  could  not  obtain.  What  all  the 
terrors  of  war,  all  the  parliamentary  speeches,  all 
the  argumentations  of  the  press,  were  not  able  to 
efiect,  is  performed  by  the  domination  of  practical 
necessity,  which  leads  thousands  to  the  same  point. 
Men  wholly  differing  in  their  opinions,  wh<ither 
from  natural  disposition,  education,  position,  or  the 
moral  constraint  of  fate,  will  perhaps  find  them- 
selves, on  some  fine  evening,  sitting  at  the  same 
table,  with  a  glass  of  hock.  There  vou  see  an 
officer  fraternizing  with  the  calumniatea  professor, 
wondering  to  hear  him  who  was  called  a  man  more 
than  dangerous,  speak  so  very  respectfully  of  the 
troops — to  hear  him  talk  as  accurately,  as  if  he  had 
served  himself,  of  the  arms  used  by  the  ancient 
Marcomanni— even  of  the  new  Prussian  guns  which 
are  fired  by  needles,  and  of  the  modern  Austrian 
system  of  artillery — and  finding  out  that  there  is 
no  hatred  at  all  in  him  against  '*  the  brutes  of 
soldiers,"  but  that  he  only  nourishes  the  modest 
wish  that  they  may  permit  to  all  citizens  the 
liberty  of  thinking  and  writing  of  jurisdiction  and 
parliaments.  Perhaps  there  will  also  come  to- 
gether the  refined  diplomatist  and  the  rude  Com- 
munist— for  the  Communism  of  these  days  works 
prettily  into  the  hands  of  diplomacy,  and  this  in 
return  plays  very  handsomely  into  the  hands  of  fu- 
ture Communism.  **  Your  health,  wild  boy  of  the 
mountains,"  says  the  diplomatist,  **  we  are  under 
much  obligation  to  you.  Where  should  we  find  means 
to  keep  in  order,  out  of  the  mysterious  twilight  of 
the  cabinet,  those  millions  whom  we  provide  with 
tranquillity  if  we  could  not  point  to  your  ghastly 
apparition  ?  All  the  words  of  fear  of  the  century 
have  been  used  up  as  the  century  itself.  There  is 
no  longer  miraculous  power  in  them.  Revolution, 
opposition,  radicalism — they  are  terms  unheeded. 
There  is  nothing  left  for  us  to  work  with  but  you, 
horrid  Communist.  Waiter,  a  bottle  of  Johan- 
nesberger !  To  Communism !"  '*  And,  waiter ! 
a  bottle  of  Johannesberger  for  me,"  calls  the  other. 
"  Hurrah !  Long  life  to  the  diplomatists,  who 
bring  within  our  reach  what  was  considered  impos- 
sible, even  by  the  most  daring  spirits !  The  diplo- 
macy of  our  days  does  more  to  hasten  the  future 
than  any  one  of  us.  Take  your  glass,  count ;  joyxr 
health  !  May  you  flourish  till  we  step  forth  into 
the  world !"  These  two  men  have  evidently  found 
one  another  out.  They  have  met  in  the  centre  of 
their  diverging  thoughts,  half-way  between  Ger- 
many and  England;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 


many  of  our  honest  countrymen  will  meet  in  a  like 
manner.  And  if  they  take,  as  is  to  be  expected 
from  German  kindness,  their  daughters  and  wives 
with  them,  there  will  probably  be  formed  many  a 
tie  for  life,  which  has  no  more  business  with  the 
politics  of  the  day  than  nine  tenths  of  the  members 
of  the  English  House  of  Commons.  The  road 
from  Cologne  to  the  sea  is  a  short  business. 
There  all  the  continent  seems  to  have  met  for  a 
pilgrimage ;  there  is,  indeed,  a  migration  of  na- 
tions, not  a  barbarian  expedition  of  the  middle  age, 
where  rude  hordes,  stimulated  by  fabulous  tales  of 
the  wonderful  treasures  nf  the  west,  lefl  their 
native  heaths,  moving  on  like  torrents  of  lava 
towards  west  and  south  to  conquer  territories  that 
had  been  cultivated  by  diligent  hands.  It  is, 
undoubtedly,  an  expedition  to  conquer,  but  the 
battle  is  to  be  fought  by  armies  of  thoughts,  and 
thought  itself,  in  perfect  consummation,  constitutes 
the  prize  of  the  contest,  the  common  spoil,  accessi- 
ble to  the  less  powerful,  to  the  vanquished.  Every 
one  gives  and  takes,  obliges  and  is  obliged,  is 
guest  and  is  host.  Every  perfect  production  carries 
with  itself  the  reward  of  the  producers,  gives  new 
impulse  to  the  thoughts  of  thousands  of  other  pro- 
ducers and  enjoyment  to  millions  whose  work  lies 
in  other  departments.  Let  us  omit  alike  the 
charms  and  horrors  of  the  short  passage,  which  all 
will  recollect  for  themselves — the  dire  sea-sickness, 
evidently  an  invention  of  the  coast  tavern-keepers, 
who  desire  to  receive  their  guests  with  empty 
stomachs.  "Do  not  look  so  pale,  madam!" 
Another  quarter  of  an  hour  brings  us  ashore. 
There  is  Dover  Castle  beckoning  to  us — there  are 
the  chalky  cliffs  of  England  stretching  forth  their 
arms  to  receive  us.  Another  turn  of  the  paddle,  an- 
other turn  of  the  helm,  we  are  in  the  harbor.  "  Keep 
up  your  spirits,  madam ;  climb  up  this  ladder" — we 
stand  upon  the  English  soil.  Our  late  troubles  are 
very  soon  forgotten  in  sleep  and  merriment.  The 
fresh  air  breathes  over  the  green  country  from  the  sea. 
The  train  carries  us  on  past  neat  woodbine-covered 
cottages,  green  hedges,  and  beautiful  meadows,  over 
bridges  and  viaducts.  It  flies  over  the  streets  of 
London,  crossing  roofs  and  chimneys  before  we 
conceive  we  have  gone  half  way  on  our  journey. 
In  a  few  moments  the  bustle  of  the  great  metropolis 
has  received,  separated,  and  devoured  us,  like  a  sea 
wherein  thousands  of  rivers  are  lost  without  leaving 
a  trace.  First  of  all  let  us  pray  that  we  may 
escape  minor  miseries,  such  as  bad  lodgings,  the 
being  carried  in  an  omnibus  miles  eastward  instead 
of  westward,  the  losing  one*s  watch  in  a  crowded 
street,  the  being  knocked  through  a  dozen  shop 
windows,  and  so  on.  Next  day  every  one  tries  his 
best  to  find  his  way  through  London  ;  but  on  the 
third  we  all  know  how  to  get  on  in  this  "  little 
village"  called  London.  The  literary  man  is 
sitting  in  his  room  beginning  a  work,  carrying 
back  to  the  same  origin  the  English  fog  and  the 
continental  twilight;  the  diplomatist  is  busy  ad- 
miring the  self-government  of  the  ballet  girls  at  the 
Italian  Opera;  the  German  officer  drives  like  a 
madman  through  the  streets  to  see  the  English 
soldiers ;  the  Communist  rambles  through  Spital- 
fields  in  search  of  some  delightful  grievance ;  the 
man  of  business  is  living  in  the  Exhibition,  which 
has  become  his  second  home.  Be  happy,  German 
brethren,  on  English  soil,  and  if  some  English 
newspaper  should  tell  you  you  have  come  over  to 
revolutionize  Great  Britain,  to  conspire  against 
Russia,  Germany,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands,  to 
infect  the  whole  globe  with  anarchic  tendencies, 
don't  be  offended  by  the  absurdity. 
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From  the  Spectator. 

NEW  HOSPITAL  FOR  DISEASES  OF  THE  CHEST. 

While  one  third  of  the  deaths  in  the  metropolis 
are  ascribable  to  diseases  of  the  chest,  the  hospital 
accommodation  devoted  to  that  class  of  diseases  has 
heretofore  been  only  one  tenth  ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
most  prevalent  and  destructive  class  of  disease  has 
had  the  least  counteraction  among  the  poorer 
classes.  This  peculiar  if  not  studied  neglect  must 
be  ascribed  to  a  notion,  now  happily  dying  out,  that 
diseases  connected  with  the  respiratory  organs,  and 
especially  the  lungs,  were  virtually  beyond  the 
reach  of  certain  or  effective  treatment,  it  was  in 
deference  to  this  old  notion  that  Lord  Carlisle  made 
an  admission,  in  his  address  to  Prince  Albert  on 
laying  the  first  stone  of  the  City  of  London  Hospi- 
tal for  Diseases  of  the  Chest:  "  We  admit,"  he 
said,  "  that  hospitals  ought  to  give  the  preference 
to  those  maladies  which  afford  a  prospect  of  cure, 
rather  than  to  those  of  a  less  hopeful  character." 
Now  this  admission,  especially  as  compared  with 
the  qualification  which  followed  it,  that  '*  very 
much  may  be  effected  by  precaution  and  a  timely 
counteraction,"  is  far  too  strong  for  the  truth. 
Without  accepting  as  literally  true  the  inference 
of  a  physician  eminent  in  the  treatment  of  pectoral 
diseases,  that  all  persons  are  at  one  time  or  other 
▼isited  by  maladies  of  that  class,  we  believe  it  is 
certain  that  the  proportion  of  mortality,  enormous 
as  it  is,  scarcely  represents  the  comparative  exten- 
sion of  such  diseases.  In  the  practical  and  popu- 
lar sense  of  the  word,  it  may  be  said  that  cure  is  as 
common  in  the  class  of  pectoral  diseases  as  in  any 
other  class. 

It  has  become  much  more  common,  indeed,  since 
the  great  advance  that  has  been  made  with  the 
knowledge  of  such  complaints  in  our  own  day. 
This  advance  has  been  of  a  twofold  character. 
The  immense  progress  of  physiological  inquiry  has 
thrown  great  light  on  the  connection  and  common 
causes  of  most  cognate  diseases,  not  only  with  each 
other  but  with  the  general  health,  and  has  thus 
enormously  augment^  the  power  of  the  physician 
in  treating  them  by  medicine  and  regimen.  The 
invention  of  the  stethoscope,  by  placiujp^  the  explor- 
ation of  the  inner  chest  within  reach  of  observation, 
has  given  a  distinctness  of  knowledge  on  the  most 
characteristic  and  dangerous  symptoms,  heretofore 
unattainable ;  it  has  thus  completed  the  round  of 
evidence  which  establishes  the  connection  of 
diseases,  and  at  the  same  time  guided  the  nature 
and  application  of  topical  treatment. 

In  discovering  that  the  prevalency  of  pectoral 
diseases  was  far  greater  than  had  been  supposed, 
science  has  also  discovered  how  much  more  they 
are  under  subjection  to  the  general  laws  of  physi- 
ology and  medicine.  This  branch  of  science,  how- 
ever, is  younger  than  others ;  a  fact  which  teaches 
us  to  rememW  how  much  is  to  be  expected  from 
the  active  and  vigorous  intellects  now  devoted  to  its 
exploration. 

We  may  also  remember,  that  while  the  primary 
object  of  hospitals  is  the  relief  of  sufferers  who  are 
too  poor  to  obtain  it  for  themselves,  they  are  also 
great  instruments  for  the  benefit  of  society  at  large, 
by  checking  the  inroads  of  disease  where  it  could 
not  otherwise  be  encountered.  They  are  still  more 
signally  valuable  as  great  schools  for  the  study  of 
the  diseases  to  which  they  are  appropriated.  They 
exemplify  most  powerfully  the  double  blessing  of 
charity,  for  him  that  gives  as  well  as  him  that 
receives ;  the  aid  extended  by  a  hospital  to  the 


poor  is  returned  to  the  rich  in  the  knowledge  which 
it  collects ;  for  in  rescuing  from  untimely  death  the 
assembled  children  of  poverty,  science  learns,  as  it 
could  in  no  other  way  do,  methods  which  enable  it 
to  rescue  the  children  of  wealth. 

The  more  hopeful  character  ol  the  most  modem 
science  had  been  in  great  part  anticipated  by  the 
brave  intellect  of  Andrew  Combe.  Before  his 
time,  it  was  too  generally  if  not  universally  assumed 
that  the  symptoms  of  consumption  were  a  death- 
warrant  ;  he  proclaimed  the  reverse  truth,  and 
established  it.  He  became  in  his  own  person  the 
teacher  and  exemplar,  both  to  physician  and 
patient;  and  in  his  compact  popular  volume  on 
regimen,  he  has  recorded,  in  a  form  accessible  to 
all,  the  conclusions  of  his  practical  experience. 
He  did  away  many  of  the  old  coddling  notions, 
which  helped  to  kill  the  patient  by  stifling  the 
pores  of  the  skin,  filling  the  lungs  with  bad  air, 
softening  the  muscular  system  with  inaction,  and 
deadening  the  vital  functions ;  a  service  scarcely 
more  useful  in  reconciling  the  patient  to  the 
restorative  influences  of  Nature,  than  in  returning 
hope  to  the  afflicted  relatives,  and  in  showing  what 
might  be  done  by  common  sense  and  diligence.  At 
an  early  age  Andrew  Combe  was  found  to  be  '*  in 
a  consumption," — words  wliich  were  formerl? 
accepted  as  a  death-warrant,  in  submission  to  which 
the  awed  patient  duly  lay  down  and  died  ;  Andrew 
Combe  lived  more  than  twenty  years  longer,  a  life 
of  activity,  usefulness,  and  temperate  enjoyment. 


MR.    OREELT   AT    THE    BRITISH   ANTI-SLAYERT 

MEETING. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Anti-Slavery  Society  was  held  on  Monday  evening, 
in  Freemasons'  Hall — ^a  very  fine  one.  There  were 
about  one  thousand  persons  present — perhaps  less, 
certainly  not  more.  I  think  Joseph  Sturge,  Esq., 
was  chairman,  but  I  did  not  arrive  till  auer  the 
organization,  and  did  not  learn  the  officers*  names. 
At  all  events,  Mr.  Sturge  had  presented  the  great 
practical  question  to  the  meeting — ''  What  can  we 
Britons  do  to  hasten  the  overthrow  of  slavery  ?" — 
and  Rev.  H.  H.  Garnet,  (colored,)  of  our  state, 
was  speaking  upon  it  when  I  entered.  He  named 
me  commendingly  to  the  audience,  and  the  chair- 
man thereupon  invited  me  to  exchange  my  back 
seat  for  one  on  the  platform,  which  I  took.  Mr. 
Garnet  proceeded  to  commend  the  course  of  British 
action  against  slavery,  which  is  popular  here,  and 
had  already  been  shadowed  forth  in  the  sex  resolves 
afterwards  read  to  the  meeting.  The  British  were 
told  that  they  could  most  effectually  war  against 
slavery  by  refusing  the  courtesies  of  social  inter- 
course to  slave-holders — by  refusing  to  hear,  or 
recognize,  pro-slavery  clergymen — by  refusing  to 
consume  the  products  of  slave  labor,  &c.  Another 
colored  American — a  Rev.  Mr.  Crummills,  if  I 
have  his  name  right — followed  in  the  same  vein, 
but  urged  more  especially  the  duty  of  aiding  the 
free  colored  population  of  the  United  States  to 
educate  and  intellectually  develop  their  children. 
Mr.  S.  M.  Peto,  M.  P.,  followed  in  confirmation 
of  the  views  already  expressed  by  Mr.  Garnet,  in- 
sisting that  he  could  nut,  as  a  Christian,  treat  the 
slaveholder  otherwise  than  as  a  tyrant  and  robber. 
And  then  a  very  witty  negro  from  Boston  (Rev. 
Mr.  Henson,  I  understood  his  name)  spoke  quite 
at  length  in  unmeasured  glorification  of  Great 
Britain  as  the  land  of  true  freedom  and  equality, 
where  simple  manhood  is  respected  without  regard 
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to  color,  and  where  alone  he  had  ever  been  treated 
by  all  as  a  man  and  a  brother. 

By  this  time  I  was  very  ready  to  accept  with 
eagerness  the  chairman's  invitation  to  say  a  few 
words.  For,  while  all  that  the  speakers  had 
uttered  with  regard  to  slavery  was  true  enough, 
'  it  was  most  manifest  that,  whatever  effect  the 
course  of  action  they  urged  might  have  in  America, 
it  could  have  no  other  than  a  baneful  influence  on 
the  cause  of  political  reform  in  this  country.  True, 
it  did  not  always  say  in  so  many  words  that  the 
social  and  political  institutions  of  Great  Britain  are 
perfect,  but  it  never  intimated  the  contrary,  while 
It  generally  implied,  and  often  distinctly  affirmed, 
this.  The  effect,  therefore,  of  such  inculcations  is 
not  only  to  stimulate  and  aggravate  the  pharisaism 
to  which  all  men  are  naturally  addicted,  but  actu- 
ally to  impede  and  arrest  the  progress  of  reform  in 
this  country  by  arguing  that  nothing  here  needs 
reforming.  And,  as  this  doctrine  of  *'  Stand  by 
thyself,  for  I  am  holier  than  thou,"  was  of  course 
received  with  general  applause  by  a  British  audi- 
ence, the  vices  of  speaker  and  hearer  reiicted  on 
each  other ;  and,  judging  from  the  specimens  I  had 
that  evening,  I  must  regard  American,  and  espec- 
ially A fric- American,  lecturers  against  slavery  in 
this  country,  as  among  the  most  effective  upholders 
of  all  the  enormous  political  abuses  and  wrongs 
which  are  here  so  prevalent. 

When  the  stand  was  accorded  me,  therefore,  I 
proceeded,  not  by  any  means  to  apologize  for  Amer- 
ican slavery,  nor  to  suggest  the  natural  obstacles 
to  its  extinction,  but  to  point  out,  as  freely  as  the 
audience  would  bear,  some  modes  of  effective  hos- 
tility to  it  in  addition  to  those  already  commended. 
Premising  the  fact  that  slavery  in  America  now 
justifies  itself  mainly  on  the  grounds  that  the  class 
who  live  by  rude  manual  toil  always  are,  and  must 
be,  degraded  and  ilKrequited — that  there  is  more 
debasement  and  wretchedness  on  their  part  in  the 
free  states,  and  in  Great  Britain  itself,  than  there 
is  in  the  slave  states — and  that,  moreover,  free 
laborers  will  not  work  in  tropical  climates,  so  that 
these  must  be  cultivated  by  slaves  or  not  at  all — I 
suggested,  and  briefly  urged  on  British  abolition- 
ists, the  following  course  of  action : — 

1.  Energetic  and  systematic  exertions  to  in- 
crease the  reward  of  labor  and  the  comfort  and 
consideration  of  the  depressed  laboring  class  here 
at  home ;  and  to  difl^use  and  cherish  respect  for 
man  as  man,  without  regard  to  class,  color,  or  vo- 
cation. • 

2.  Determined  eflforts  for  the  eradication  of  those 
social  evils  and  miseries  A«r0  which  are  appealed  to 
and  relied  on  by  slaveholders  and  their  champions 
everywhere  as  justifying  the  continuance  of  slavery ; 
and, 

3.  The  colonization  of  the  slave-states  by  thou- 
sands of  intelligent,  moral,  industrious  free  labor- 
ers, who  will  silently  and  practically  dispel  the 
wide-spread  delusion  which  affirms  that  the  South- 
ern states  must  be  cultivated,  and  their  great  staples 
produced,  by  slave  labor  or  not  at  all. 

I  think  I  did  not  speak  more  than  fifteen  minutes, 
and  I  was  heard  patiently  to  the  end,  but  my  re- 
marks were  received  with  no  such  **  thunders  of 
applause''  as  had  been  accorded  to  the  more  politic 
efforts  of  the  colored  gentlemen.  There  was,  in 
fact,  repeatedly  evinced  a  prevalent  apprehension 
that  I  wotdd  say  something  which  it  would  be  in- 
oumbent  on  the  audience  to  resent ;  but  I  did  not. 
And  I  have  a  faint  hope,  that  some  of  the  remarks 
thus  called  forth  will  be  remembered  and  reflected 


on.  I  am  sure  there  is  great  need  of  it,  and  that 
denunciations  of  slavery  addressed  by  London  to 
Charleston  and  Mobile  will  be  far  more  effective 
after  the  extreme  of  destitution  and  misery  uncov 
ered  by  the  ragged  schools  shall  have  been  banished 
forever  from  this  island — nay,  after  the  great  body 
of  those  who  here  denounce  slavery  so  unsparingly 
shall  have  earnestly,  unselfishly,  thoroughly,  tried 
so  to  banish  it.  H.  G. 


From  the  Examiner,  28  June. 
THE   FBOPOSED   MEETING  ON   COPYRIGHT. 

It  is  not  easy  to  see  the  precise  drift  of  the  pub- 
lic meeting  of  **  British  authors,  publishers,  print- 
ers, stationers,  and  others  interested  in  the  subject 
of  copyright"  announced  to  take  place  at  the  Han- 
over-square rooms  on  Tuesday  next,  and  to  which 
Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton  lends  the  high  author- 
ity of  his  name. 

In  the  circular  we  have  received  the  meeting  is 
described  to  have  for  its  object  a^  consideration  of 
the  recent  judgment  delivered  by  Lord  Campbell  in 
the  court  of  error,  by  which  **  the  claims  of  a  non- 
resident foreign  author  to  copyright  in  this  country 
are  allowed,  although  the  English  author  is  strictly 
excluded  from  the  benefit  of  copyright  in  foreign 
countries.  The  unreciprocated  privilege  thus  con- 
ferred on  foreigners,"  the  circular  proceeds,  "  if 
finally  established,  must,  as  will  be  shown,  prove 
extremely  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  British 
literature  in  all  its  departments,  whilst  it  removes 
every  inducement  to  the  acceptance  of  our  proposed 
international  copyright  act." 

Now  it  may  be  very  undesirable  to  remove  "  an 
inducement,"  but  if  it  is  reasonable  and  right-— 
what  then  ?  Would  it  be  allowable  to  establish  an 
inducement  at  the  cost  of  what  is  right  and  just? 
The  question  must  be  argued  and  decided,  we  ap- 
prehend, upon  its  own  ground.  If  the  English  law 
be  really  as  Lord  Campbell  and  his  brethren  of  the 
Court  of  Error  have  declared  it,  it  is  just  and  proper 
that  it  should  be  so  declared,  no  matter  how  many 
"  inducements"  may  exist  to  the  contrary. 

Upon  the  construction  of  the  statutes  we  have 
been  strongly  disposed  to  think  the  judgment  of  the 
Court  of  Exchequer  unassailable.  But  giving  the 
question  a  wider  range,  arguing  from  the  analogy 
of  cases  where  no  such  statutes  intervene,  and  ad- 
mitting the  larger  considerations  of  equity  and  good 
policy,  we  hold  the  reversal  of  that  judgment  by 
the  Court  of  Error  to  be  the  assertion  of  a  principle 
eminently  just  in  itself,  and  which  all  men  of  letters 
are  emphatically  interested  in  upholding.  As  it 
stands,  however,  the  question  is  strictly  one  of 
law  ;  it  remains  undetermined  in  the  last  resort ; 
and  for  the  reasons  stated  we  think  it  not  unlikely 
that  the  House  of  Lords  may  confirm  the  exchequer 
judgment.  In  any  case  we  think  it  premature, 
before  the  decision  of  that  highest  court  is  ascer- 
tained, to  enter  upon  any  such  agitation  as  the  an- 
nounced meeting  seems  to  contenoplate. 

Its  most  active  promoter  is  an  English  publisher 
who  has  done  invaluable  service  to  literature  and 
education  in  this  country  by  publishing  a  series  of 
books  of  the  highest  character,  often  most  expensive 
copyrights,  at  the  cheapest  rate.  We  know  of 
nothing  in  the  public  or  private  literary  enterprise 
of  any  country,  comparable  to  the  standard  histor- 
ical, and  classical  libraries  of  Mr.  Bohn.  But  he 
entered  on  a  less  worthy  undertaking  when  he  be- 
came a  reprinter  of  American  books  in  shilling 
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yolumes;  and  in  this  character  we  cannot  accept 
his  authority  upon  questions  affecting  foreign  copy- 
right. We  should  greatly  suspect  a  meeting  to 
Srotect  the  rights  of  authors  actively  promoted  by 
I.  Galignani  of  Paris,  or  M.  Malines  of  Brussels. 

No  doubt  Mr.  Bohn  might  reply  with  perfect 
truth  that  he  never  touched  an  American  copyright 
till  the  American  booksellers  had  ruthlessly  stolen 
and  plundered  his.  But  the  argument  of  their 
wrong  does  not  exactly  justify  his.  With  the  lex 
taUoms  in  active  operation  society  would  fare  ill  in 
graver  questions  than  this  of  copyright.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  **  inducement,''  or  gentle  compul- 
sion, by  which  unscrupulous  piracy  would  propose 
to  bring  about  scrupulous  respect  for  property, 
though  it  appears  more  plausible  in  argument,  is 
quite  as  bad  in  principle,  and  not  worth  much  in 
fact.  The  Americans  most  benefited  by  the  se- 
curity of  American  copyright  iu  England  are  not 
the  publishers  but  the  authors.  The  Americans 
who  suffer  most  from  non-protection  to  English 
copyright  in  America  are  not  the  authors  but  the 
publishers.  These  are  facts  well  known,  and  they 
point  in  the  direction  from  which  the  remedy  must 
ultimately  come.  Compared  with  the  publishers, 
the  authors  are  but  a  feeble  and  powerless  commu- 
nity in  the  United  States;  and  we  cannot  for  a 
moment  doubt  that  the  American  bookseller  is  in- 
finitely more  worried  by  the  existing  no-law  for  us, 
than  the  American  author  is  recompensed  by  find- 
ing that  a  law  really  exists  for  him.  No  American 
publisher  or  author  can  hope  to  gain,  by  protection 
of  an  American  copyright  in  England,  a  tithe  of 
what  he  loses  by  the  non-protection  of  an  English 
copyright  in  America. 

The  case  is  not  quite  the  same  in  England.  We 
shall  be  excused  for  saying  that  here  the  authors 
have  a  more  disinterested  motive  in  seeing  that 
justice  is  done,  and  can  better  afford  to  help  in  do- 
ing it.  Not  entertaining  a  shadow  of  doubt  as  to 
which  country  has  the  strongest  motives  for  putting 
down  piracy,  we  are  at  the  same  time  convinced 
that  piracy  is  a  bad  thing  for  authors,  no  matter  on 
which  side  of  the  Atlantic  it  may  be  practised. 
We  are  told  by  the  originators  of  the  meeting 
about  to  be  held,  that  they  mean  to  prove  the  exist- 
ence of  foreign  copyright  to  be  "  extremely  preju- 
dicial to  the  interests  of  British  literature  in  all  its 
departments ;"  but  we  nevertheless  cling  to  the 
old-fashioned  notion  that  whatever  precludes  native 
publishers  from  the  supposed  benefit  of  pirating 
foreign  works  has  far  more  of  a  tendency  to  en- 
courage than  to  discountenance  native  authorship. 

A  case  was  put  by  Mr.  Charles  Knight  in  his 
last  pamphlet  on  the  paper-duty  which  we  shall 
here  take  the  liberty  of  quoting. 

I  will  assume  that  an  English  author  of  high  char- 
acter has  published  a  book  in  an  expensive  form — 
beautifully  printed — illustrated  by  the  first  artists — 
altogether  a  luxurious  book.  It  has  had  a  considera- 
ble sale,  and  a  wide  reputation.  It  has  greatly  con- 
tributed to  render  the  subject  upon  which  it  treats  one 
of  general  interest.  An  American  author,  stimulated 
perhaps  by  this  very  book,  produces  a  similar  work  in 
his  own  country.  An  English  publisher  seiies — it  may 
be  two  or  three  English  publishers  seize — ^upon  the 
American  copyright,  knowing  that  the  subject  is 


popular,  however  treated,  and  that  the  English  cojnr- 
right  has  not  been  produced  in  a  cheap  form.  The 
English  author  sees  his  natural  market,  amongst  the 
purchasers  of  cheap  books,  invaded  by  a  book  of  which 
the  authorship  has  cost  nothing  in  this  country.  He 
applies  to  his  publisher  to  bring  out  a  cheap  edition. 
He  is  unwilling  that  his  book  should  be  shut  out  fix)m 
the  knowledge  of  the  great  body  of  our  countrymen  , 
and  he  names  a  very  moderate  sum  for  the  right  of 
printing  a  very  large  edition.  The  rival  no-copyright 
book  is  in  the  field  ;  it  is  published  in  the  East  and  it 
is  published  in  the  West  The  offer  of  ihe  author  is 
liberal — it  is  tempting  ;  but  it  is  not  accepted.  The 
public  are  not  just  enough  to  discriminate  between 
the  greater  price  that  ought  to  be  involved  in  the 
payment  for  copyright  and  the  lower  price  that  is  at- 
tainable when  there  is  no  such  payment  The  pub- 
lisher must  sell  the  copyright  book  as  cheap  as  the 
no-copyright  book,  or  the  demand  will  be  very  une- 
qual. He  canbot  risk  the  payment  of  copyright,  and 
sell  as  cheap  as  the  non-payers. 

We  forbear  further  remark  till  we  see  what  is 
proposed  by  the  meeting  referred  to.  Upon  one 
point,  it  seems  clear  to  us,  ultimate  legislation 
will  be  found  necessary,  whatever  the  decision  of 
the  House  of  Lords  may  be.  We  mean  as  to  the 
construction  of  the  words  '*  first  published,"  which 
would  bar  an  author  in  either  country  where  the 
first  publication  had  taken  place  from  resuming 
what  he  had  once  made  jmbtid  juris.  The  cases 
curiously  conflict  with  each  other  in  this  respect. 
In  Chappell  and  Purday  it  was  decided  that,  if  a 
composition  has  been  published  abroad  before  being 
published  here,  copyright  in  this  country  is  at  an 
end.  In  Cocks  and  Purday  it  was  held  that  if  a 
composition  has  not  been  published  abroad  prior  to 
publication  here,  copyright  may  exist  here,  and  be 
enjoyed  by  the  author.  And,  as  if  to  complete  the 
confusion,  the  exchequer  judgment  adopted  the 
view  of  Cocks  and  Purday  on  the  point  of  simul- 
taneous publication,  while  the  Court  of  Error  seems 
distinctly  to  confirm  that  of  Chappell  and  Purday 
in  regard  to  the  necessity  of  a  prior  publication. 


New  akd  Portable  Aib-Gun. — ^We  were  yesterday 
afternoon  admitted  to  a  private  inspection  and  demon- 
stration of  the  powers  of  a  newly  invented  air-gun,  the 
production  of  Mr.  F.  D.  Arstall,  who  discharged  in 
very  rapid  and  continuous  succession,  many  scores  of 
bullets,  from  a  fragile  tube  connected  with  a  gutta 
percha  reservoir.  The  whole  of  the  bullets  perforated 
most  completely  a  thick  plonk  target,  and  indented 
a  plate  of  quarter-inch  sheet-iron  placed  at  the  back. 
The  exhibition  took  place  in  the  large  Lecture-room, 
No.  11  Lime  street,  and  was  attended  by  many  scien- 
tifio  gentlemen,  who  freely  inquired  as  to  the  various 
properties  and  advantages  of  the  invention,  all  of 
which  were  satisfactorily  explained  by  Mr.  Arstall 
and  his  intelligent  assistant  i3y  means  of  this  gun, 
a  charge  of  atmospheric  air  can  be  effected  in  two  or 
three  minutes,  sufficient  to  propel  at  least  a  hundred 
balls  in  instantaneous  succession,  and  as  there  is 
neither  flash  nor  report,  and  the  weapon  is  much 
lighter  than  the  ordinary  musket,  we  have  no  doubt 
that,  among  many  other  uses  to  which  it  may  be 
applied,  in  new  colonies,  where  the  settlers  are  thinly 
scattered,  it  will  prove  a  great  desideratum  in  afford- 
ing protection  against  predatory  incursions. — London 
paper. 
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BT  SAMUEL  LOTKR,  ESQ.,  R.  H.  A. 
OUTWARD    BOUND. 

Weill  he  went  farther  and  farther  than  I  can  tell. 

Nursery  Tale. 

A  TERT  Striking  characteristic  of  an  Irishman 
is  his  unwillingness  to  be  outdone.  Some  have 
asserted  that  this  arises  from  vanity ;  but  I  have 
ever  been  unwilling  to  attribute  an  unamiable  mo- 
tive to  my  countrymen  where  a  better  may  be  found, 
and  one  equally  tending  to  produce  a  similar  resalt, 
and  I  consider  a  deep-seated  spirit  of  emulation  to 
originate  this  pecuLiarity.  Phrenologists  might 
resolve  it  by  supposing  the  organ  of  the  love  of  ap- 
probation to  predominate  in  our  Irish  craniums,  but 
as  I  am  not  in  the  least  a  metaphysician  and  very 
little  of  a  phrenologist,  I  leave  those  who  choose  to 
settle  the  point  in  question,  quite  content  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  fact  with  which  I  started,  viz., 
the  unwillingness  of  an  Irishman  to  be  outdone. 
This  spirit,  it  is  likely,  may  sometimes  lead  men 
into  ridiculous  positions ;  but  it  is  equally  probable 
that  the  desire  of  surpassing  one  another  has  given 
birth  to  many  of  the  noblest  actions  and  some  of 
the  most  valuable  inventions ;  let  us,  therefore,  not 
fall  out  with  it. 

Now,  having  vindicated  the  motive  of  ray  coun- 
trymen, I  will  prove  the  total  absence  of  national 
prejudice  in  so  doing,  by  giving  an  illustration  of 
the  ridiculous  consequences  attendant  upon  this 
Jlibernian  peculiarity. 

Barny  O'Reirdon  was  a  fisherman  of  Kinsale, 
and  a  heartier  fellow  never  hauled  a  net  nor  cast  a 
line  into  deep  water;  indeed,  Barny,  independently 
of  being  a  merry  boy  amon^  his  companions,  a 
lover  of  good  fun  and  good  whiskey,  was  looked  op 
to,  rather,  by  his  brother-fishermen,  as  an  intelli- 
gent fellow,  and  few  boats  brought  more  fish  to 
market  than  Barny  O'Reirdon^s;  his  opinion  on 
certain  points  in  the  crafi  was  considered  law,  and, 
in  short,  in  his  own  little  community,  Barny  was 
what  is  commonly  called  a  leading  man.  Now, 
your  leading  man  is  always  jealous  in  an  inverse 
ratio  to  the  sphere  of  his  influence,  and  the  leader 
of  a  nation  is  less  incensed  at  a  rivars  triumph, 
than  the  great  man  of  a  village.  If  we  pursue  this 
descending  scale,  what  a  desperately  jealous  man 
the  oracle  of  oyster-dredgers  and  cockle-women 
must  be !     Such  was  Barny  O^Reirdon. 

Seated  one  night  at  a  public  house,  the  common 
resort  of  Barny  and  other  marine  curiosities,  our 
hero  got  entangled  in  debate  with  what  he  called  a 
strange  sail — that  is  to  say,  a  man  he  had  never 
met  before,  and  whom  he  was  inclined  to  treat 
rather  magisterially  upon  nautical  subjects,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  stranger  was  equally  inclined  to 
assume  the  high  hand  over  him,  till  at  last  the  new- 
comer made  a  regular  outbreak  by  exclaiming, 
'*  Ah,  tare-an-ouns,  lave  off  your  balderdash,  Mr. 
O'Reirdon,  by  the  powdhers  of  war  it  *b  enough,  so 
it  is,  to  make  a  dog  bate  his  father,  to  hear  you 
goin  an  as  if  you  wor  Curlumberus  or  Sir  Crusty- 
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phiz  Wran,  whin  ivery  one  knows  the  divil  a  far- 
ther you  ever  wor,  nor  ketchin*  crabs  or  drudgija' 
oysters." 

**  Who  towld  you  that,  my  Watherford  wofi- 
dher  ?*'  rejoined  Barny,  '*  what  the  dickens  do  you 
know  about  sayfarin'  farther  nor  fishin'  for  sprats 
in  a  bowl  with  your  grandmother?" 

'*  Oh,  baithershin !"  says  the  stranger. 

'*  And  who  made  you  so  bowld  with  my  namet" 
demanded  O'Reirdon. 

''  No  matther  for  that,"  said  the  stranger,  **  but 
if  you  *d  like  for  to  know,  shore  it  *s  your  cousin 
Molly  Mullins  knows  me  well,  and  maybe  I  don^t 
know  you  and  yours  as  well  as  the  mother  that 
bore  you,  aye,  in  throth ;  and  shure  I  know  the 
very  thoughts  o*  you  as  well  as  if  I  was  inside  o' 
you,  Barny  O'Reirdon." 

''By  my  sowl,  thin  you  know  better  thoughts 
than  your  own,  Mr.  Whippersnapper,  if  that's  the 
name  you  go  by." 

'*  No,  it 's  not  the  name  I  go  by ;  I  've  as  good  a 
name  as  your  own,  Mr.  O'Reirdon,  for  want  of  a 
betthor,  and  that's  O'Sullivan." 

''  Throth  there 's  more  than  there 's  good  o' 
them,"  said  Barny. 

<*  Grood  or  bad,  I  ^m  a  cousin  o'  your  own  twice 
removed  by  the  mother's  side." 

*'  And  is  it  the  Widda  O'Sullivan's  boy  you'd 
be  that 's  left  this,  come  Candlemas,  four  years  1" 

"  The  same." 

'*  Throth  thin  you  might  know  betther  mannera 
to  your  eldhers,  though  I 'm  glad  to  see  you,  any- 
how, agin ;  but  a  little  thravellin'  puts  us  beyant 
ourselves  sometimes,"  said  Barny,  rather  con- 
temptuously. 

'*  Throth  I  niver  bragged  out  o'  myself  yit,  and 
it 's  what  I  say  that  a  man  that 's  only  a  fishin'  aff 
the  land  all  his  life  has  no  business  to  compare  in 
the  regard  of  thracthericks  wid  a  man  that  has 
sailed  to  Fingal." 

This  silenced  any  further  argument  on  Barny 's 
part.  Where  Fingal  lay  was  all  Greek  to  him ; 
but,  unwilling  to  admit  his  ignorance,  he  covered 
his  retreat  with  the  usual  address  of  his  country- 
men, and  turned  the  bitterness  of  debate  into  the* 
cordial  flow  of  congratulation  at  seeing  his  coosini 
again. 

The  liquor  was  freely  circulated,  and  the  conver- 
sation began  to  take  a  different  turn,  in  order  to- 
lead  from  that  which  had  nearly  ended  in  quarrel) 
between  O'Reirdon  and  his  relation. 

The  state  of  the  crops,  county  cess,  road  jobs,. 
&c.,  became  topics,  and  many  strictures  as  to  the- 
utility  of  the  latter  were  indulged  in,  while  the 
merits  of  the  neighboring  farmers  were  canvassed.. 

"  Why  thin,"  said  one,  **  that  field  o'whate  o* 
Michael  Coghlan,  is  the  finest  field  o'  whate  mortal! 
eyes  was  ever  set  upon — divil  the  likes  iv  it  my* 
self  ever  seen  far  or  near." 

''  Throth  thin,  sure  enough,"  said  another,  "  it- 

S remises  to  be  a  fine  crap  anyhow,  and  myself  can't 
elp  thinkin'  it  quare,  that  Mickee  Coghlan,  that  's< 
a  plain-spoken,  quite  (quiet)  man,  and  simple  like,, 
should  have  finer  craps  than  Pether  Keliy  o'  the 
big  farm  beyant,  that  knows  all  about  the  great 
saycrets  of  the  airth,  and  is  knowledgeable,  to  a 
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degree,  and  has  all  the  hard  woids  that  iver  was 
coined  at  his  fingers'  ends." 

"  Faith,  he  has  a  power  o'  Uasiho^ue  about  him 
Bare  enough,*'  said  the  former  speaker,  '*  if  that 
oould  do  him  any  good,  but  he  is  n't  fit  to  howld  a 
candle  to  Michael  Coghlan  in  the  regard  o' 
fitrmin'." 

"  Why,  blur  an  agers,"  rejoined  the  upholder 
of  science,  **sure  he  met  the  Scotch  steward  that 
the  lord  beyant  has,  one  day,  that  I  hear  is  a 
wondherful  edicated  man,  and  was  brought  over 
liere  to  show  us  all  a  patthern — well,  Pether 
Kelly  met  him  one  day,  and  by  gor  he  discoorsed 
him  to  that  degree  that  the  Scotch  chap  had  n't  a 
word  lefl  in  his  jaw." 

'*  Well,  and  what  was  he  the  betther  o'  having 
more  prate  than  a  Scotchman?"  asked  the  other. 

"  Why,"  answered  Kelly's  friend,  "  I  think  it 
stands  to  rayson  that  the  man  that  done  out  the 
Scotch  steward  ought  to  know  somethin'  more 
about  farmin'  than  Mickee  Coghlan." 

*'  Augh  !  don't  talk  to  me  about  knowing,"  said 
the  other,  rather  contemptuously.  *'  Sure  I  gev 
in  to  you  that  he  has  a  power  o'  prate,  and  the 
gift  o'  the  gab,  and  all  to  that.  I  own  to  you  that 
he  has  the  Me-o-ry  and  the  che-nus'thert/,  but  he 
has  not  the  craps.  Now  the  man  that  has  the  craps, 
is  the  man  for  my  money." 

"  You  're  right,  my  boy,"  said  O'Reirdon,  with 
an  approving  thump  of  his  brawny  fist  on  the  table, 
"  it 's  a  little  talk  goes  far — doin^  is  the  thing." 

*'  Ah,  yiz  may  run  down  larnin'  if  yiz  like," 
said  the  undismayed  stickler  for  theory  versus 
practice,  *'  but  larnin'  is  a  fine  thing,  and  sure 
where  would  the  world  be  at  all  only  for  it,  sure 
where  would  the  staymers  (steam  boats)  be,  only 
for  larnin'  1" 

•*  Well,"  said  0  Reirdon, "  and  the  divil  may  care 
if  we  never  seen  them  ;  I  'd  rather  dipind  an  wind 
and  canvass  any  day  than  the  likes  o'  them.  What 
are  they  good  for,  but  to  turn  good  sailors  into 
kitchen  maids,  all  as  one,  bilin'  a  big  pot  o'  wather 
and  oilin'  their  fire-irons,  and  throwin'  coals  on  the 
fire  ?  Augh  !  thim  staymers  is  a  disgrace  to  the 
say;  they're  for  all  the  world  like  old  fogies, 
^mokin'  from  mornin'  till  night  and  doin'  no 
good." 

*'  Bo  you  call  it  doing  no  good  to  go  faster  nor 
jhips  iver  went  before  1" 

*^  Pooh !  sure  Solomon,  queen  o'  Sheba,  said 
there  was  time  enough  for  all  things." 

"  Thrue  for  you,"  said  O'SuIIivan,  **  */«>  arid 
aisy  goes  far  in  a  day,^  is  a  good  ould  sayin'." 

'*  Well,  maybe  you  'II  own  to  the  improvemint 
they  're  makin'  in  the  harbor  o'  Howth,  oeyant  in 
Publin,  is  some  good." 

**  We  '11  see  whether  it  '11  be  an  improvement 
£r8t,"  said  the  obdurate  O'Reirdon. 

"  Why,  man  alive,  sure  you  '11  own  it 's  the 
greatest  o'  good,  it  is  takin  up  the  big  rocks  out  o' 
the  bottom  o'  the  harbor." 

"  Well,  an'  where  's  the  wondher  o'  that?  sure 
we  done  the  same  here." 

**  Oh  yis,  but  it  was  whin  the  tide  was  out  and 
the  rocks  was  bare ;  but  up  in  Howth  they  cut 
jiway  the  big  rocks  from  under  the  say  intirely." 

"  Oh,  be  aisy  ;  why,  how  could  they  do  that?" 

'*  Aye,  there  's  the  matther,  that 's  what  larnin' 
can  do;  and  wondherful  it  is  entirely!  and  the 
way  it  is,  is  this,  as  I  hear  it,  for  I  never  seen  it, 
but  hard  it  described  by  the  lord  to  some  gintlemin 
and  ladies  one  day  in  his  garden  while  I  was 
helpin'  the  gardener  to  land  some  salary  (celery.) 


You  see  the  ingineer  goes  down  nndher  the  wather 
intirely,  and  can  stay  there  as  long  as  he  plazes." 

**  Whoo  !  and  what  o'  that?  Sure  I  heerd  the 
long  sailor  say,  that  come  from  th^  Aysthern  Ingees, 
that  ingineers  there  can  a'most  live  imdher  wather ; 
and  goes  down  lookin'  for  dimonds,  and  has  a 
sledge  hammer  in  their  hand  brakein'  the  dimonds 
when  they  're  too  big  to  take  them  up  whole,  all 
as  one  as  men  brakein'  stones  an  the  road." 

'*  Well,  I  don't  want  to  go  beyant  that,  but  the 
way  the  lord's  ingineer  goes  down  is,  he  has  a 
little  bell  wid  him,  and  while  he  has  that  little  bell 
to  ring,  hurt  nor  harm  can't  come  to  him." 

"  Arrah  be  aisy." 

"  Divil  a  lie  in  it." 

*'  Maybe  it 's  a  blessed  bell,"  said  O'Reirdon, 
crossing  himself.* 

"  No,  it 's  not  a  blessed  bell." 

*'  Why  thin  now  do  you  think  me  sitch  a  bom 
nat'hral  to  give  in  to  that?  as  if  the  ringin'  iv  abell, 
barrin^it  was  a  blessed  bell,  could  do  the  like.  I 
tell  you  it 's  un possible." 

*'  Ah,  nothin  's  unpossible  to  Grod.'* 

*^  Sure  I  wasn't  denyin'  that ;  but  I  say  the  bell 
is  unpossible." 

"Why,"  said  O'SuIIivan,  "you  see  he's  not 
altogether  complate  in  the  demonstheration  o'  the 
mashine  ;  it  is  not  by  the  ringin'  o'  the  bell  it  is 
done,  but " 

"But  what?"  broke  in  O'Reirdon  impatiently, 
"  do  you  mane  for  to  say  there  is  a  bell  in  it  at  all 
at  all?" 

"  Yes  I  do,"  said  O'SuIIivan. 

"  I  towld  you  so,"  said  the  promulgator  of  the 
story. 

"  Aye,"  said  O'SuIIivan,  "  but  it  is  not  by  the 
ringin'  iv  the  bell  it  is  done." 

"  Well,  how  is  it  done  then?"  said  the  other, 
with  a  half-ofiTended  half-supercilious  air. 

"  It  is  done,"  said  O'SuIIivan,  as  he  returned 
the  look,  with  interest,  "it  is  done  intirely  by 
jommethry." 

"  Oh !  I  undherstan'  it  now,"  said  O'Reirdon, 
with  an  inimitable  affectation  of  comprehension  in 
the  Oh  ! — "  but  to  talk  of  the  ringin'  iv  a  bell  doin* 
the  like  is  beyant  the  beyants  intirely,  barrin',  as  I 
said  before,  it  was  a  blesse*d  bell,  glory  be  to 
God!" 

"  And  so  you  tell  me,  sir,  it  is  jommethry,"  said 
the  twice  discomfited  man  of  science. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  O'SuIIivan,  with  an  air  of  tri- 
umph, which  rose  in  proportion  as  he  saw  he  car- 
ried the  listeners  along  with  him — "Jommethry." 

"  Well,  have  it  your  own  way.  There  's  them 
what  won't  hear  rayson  sometimes,  nor  have  belief 
in  larnin' ;  and  you  may  say  it 's  jommethry  if  yon 
plaze ;  but  I  heerd  them  that  knows  betther  than 
iver  you  knew  say " 

"Whisht,  whisht!  and  bad  cess  to  you  both," 
said  O'Reirdon,  "  what  the  dickens  are  yiz  goin'  to 
fight  about  now,  and  sitch  good  liquor  before  yiz  ? 
Hillo  !  there,  Mrs.  Quigly,  bring  uz  another  quart 
i'  you  plaze ;  aye,  that 's  the  cnat,  another  quart. 
Augh !  yiz  may  talk  till  you  're  black  in  the  face 
about  your  invintions,  and  your  staymers,  and  bell 

*  There  is  a  relic  in  the  possession  of  the  Macna- 
mara  family,  in  the  county  Clare,  called  the  "  blessed 
bell  of  the  Macnamaras,"  sometimes  used  as  to  swear 
upon  in  cases  of  extreme  urgency,  in  preference  to  the 
testament ;  for  a  violation  of  truth,  when  sworn  upon 
the  blessed  bell,  is  looked  upon  by  the  peasantry  as  a 
sacrilege,  placing  the  ofiender  beyond  tne  pale  of  sal- 
vation. 
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Tingin',  and  gash,  and  railroads ;  bat  here 's  long 
life  and  sacceas  to  the  man  that  invinted  the  im- 
pairil  (imperial)  quart  ;*  that  was  the  rail  beautiful 
invintion'*—- an^  he  took  a  long  pull  at  the  replen- 
ished vessel,  which.  Jtvongly  indicated  that  the  in- 
crease of  its  dimensions  waa  a  very  agreeable 
measure  to  such  as  Bamy. 

After  the  introduction  of  this  and  other  quarts,  it 
would  not  be  an  easy  matter  to  pursue  the  conTer- 
sation  that  followed.  Let  us  therefore  transfer  our 
story  to  the  succeeding  morning,  when  Bamy 
O'Reirdon  strolled  forth  from  his  cottage,  rather 
jiter  than  usual,  with  his  eyes  bearing  eve-witness 
jo  the  carouse  of  the  preceding  night.  He  had  not 
a  headache,  however ;  whether  it  was  that  Bamy 
was  too  experienced  a  campaigner  under  the  ban- 
ners of  Bacchus,  or  that  Mrs.  Quigley's  boast  was 
a  just  one,  namely,  that  of  all  the  drink  in  her 
house,  **  there  was  n't  a  headache  in  a  hogshead  of 
it,"  we  cannot  determine,  but  we  rather  incline  to 
the  strength  of  Barny*s  head. 

The  above-quoted  declaration  of  Mrs.  Quigley  is 
the  favorite  inducement  held  out  by  every  boon 
companion  in  Ireland  at  the  head  of  his  own  table. 
<*  Don't  be  afraid  of  it,  my  boys !  it 's  the  right  sort. 
There 's  not  a  headache  in  a  hogshead  of  it." 

This  sentiment  has  been  very  seductively  ren- 
dered by  Moore,  with  the  most  perfect  unconscious-, 
ness  on  his  part  of  the  likeness  he  was  instituting. 
Who  does  not  remember — 

Friend  of  my  soul,  this  goblet  sip, 

'T  will  chase  the  pensive  tear ; 
'T  is  not  so  sweet  as  woman's  lip, 

But  oh,  't  is  more  sincere. 
Like  her  denisive  beam, 

'T  will  steal  away  the  mind, 
But,  like  affection's  dream, 

It  leaves  no  sting  behind. 

Is  not  this  very  elegantly  saying  '*  there 's  not  a 
headache  in  a  hogshead  of  it?"  But  we  are  for- 
getting our  story  all  this  time. 

Bamy  sauntered  about  in  the  sun,  at  which  he 
often  looked  up,  under  the  shelter  of  compressed 
bushy  brows  and  long-lashed  eyelids  and  a  shadow- 
ing hand  across  his  forehead,  to  see  '^  what  time  o' 
day"  it  was,  and  from  the  frequency  of  this  action 
it  was  evident  the  day  was  hanging  heavily  with 
Barny.  He  retired  at  last  to  a  sunny  nook  in  a 
neighboring  field,  and,  stretching  himself  at  full 
length,  he  basked  in  the  sun,  and  began  **  to  chew 
the  cud  of  sweet  and  bitter  thought."  He  first  re- 
flected on  his  own  undoubted  weight  in  his  little 
community,  but  still  he  could  not  get  over  the  an- 
noyance of  the  preceding  night,  arising  from  his 
being  silenced  oy  O'SuUivan,  *'  a  chap,"  as  he 
said  himself,  *'  that  lift  the  place  four  years  agon,  a 
brat  iv  a  boy,  and  to  think  iv  his  comin'  back  and 
outdoin'  his  elders,  that  saw  him  runnin'  about  the 
place,  a  gassoon,  that  one  could  tache  a  few  months 
before ;"  't  was  too  bad.  Barny  saw  his  reputation 
was  in  a  ticklish  position,  and  began  to  consider 
how  his  disgrace  could  be  retrieved.  The  very 
name  of  Fingal  was  hateful  to  him  ;  it  was  a 
plague  spot  on  his  peace  that  festered  there  incur- 
ably. He  first  thought  of  leaving  Kinsale  alto- 
gether ;  but  flight  implied  so  much  of  defeat,  that 

*  Until  the  assimilation  of  currency,  weights  and 
measures  between  England  and  Ireland,  the  Irish  quart 
was  a  much  smaller  measure  than  the  English.  This 
part  of  the  assimilation  pleased  Pat  exceedingly,  and 
ne  has  no  anxiety  to  have  thoit  repealed. 


he  did  not  long  indulge  in  that  notion.  No ;  he 
would  btay,  '*  in  spite  of  all  the  O'Sullivan's,  kith 
and  kin,  breed,  seed,  and  generation."  But  at 
the  same  time  he  knew  he  should  never  hear  the 
end  of  that  hateful  place,  Fingal ;  and  if  Barny 
had  had  the  power,  he  would  have  enacted  a  penu 
statute  making  it  death  to  name  the  accursed  spot, 
wherever  it  was ;  but,  not  being  gifled  with  such 
legislative  authority,  be  felt  that  Kinsale  was  no 
place  for  him,  if  he  would  not  submit  to  be  flouted 
every  hour  out  of  the  four  and  twenty,  by  man, 
woman,  and  child  that  wished  'to  annoy  him. 
What  was  to  be  donet  He  was  in  the  perplexing 
situation,  to  use  his  own  words,  **  of  the  cat  in  the 
thripe  shop,"  he  did  n't  know  which  way  to  choose. 
At  last,  after  turning  himself  over  in  the  sun  sev- 
eral times,  a  new  idea  struck  him.  Could  n't  he 
go  to  Fingal  himself?  and  then  he  'd  be  equal  to 
that  upstart,  O'SuUivan.  No  sooner  was  the 
thought  engendered  than  Barny  sprang  to  his  feet 
a  new  man ;  his  eye  brightened,  his  step  became 
once  more  elastic,  he  walked  erect  and  felt  himself 
to  be  all  over  Barny  O'Reirdon  once  more.  **  Rich- 
ard was  himself  again." 

But  where  was  Fingal? — there  was  the  rub. 
That  was  a  profound  mystery  to  Barny,  which, 
until  discovered,  must  hold  him  in  the  vile  bondage 
of  inferiority.  The  plain-dealing  reader  will  say, 
'*  could  n't  be  ask?"  No,  no;  that  would  never 
do  for  Barny — that  would  be  an  open  admission  of 
ignorance  his  soul  was  above,  and,  consequently, 
Barny  set  his  brains  to  work,  to  devise  measures 
of  coming  at  the  hidden  knowledge  by  some  circu- 
itous route,  that  would  not  betray  the  end  he  was 
working  for.  To  this  purpose,  fifty  stratagems 
were  raised  and  demolished  in  half  as  many 
minutes,  in  the  fertile  brain  of  Barny,  as  he  strided 
along  the  shore,  and  as  he  was  working  hard  at 
the  fifty-first,  it  was  knocked  all  to  pieces  by  his 
jostling  against  some  one  whom  he  never  perceived 
was  approaching  him,  so  immersed  was  he  in  his 
speculations,  and,  on  looking  up,  who  should  it 
prove  to  be  but  his  friend  "  the  long  sailor  from 
the  Aysthern  Injees."  This  was  quite  a  god-send 
to  Barny,  and  much  beyond  what  he  could  have 
hoped  for.  Of  all  the  men  under  the  sun,  the  long 
sailor  was  the  man  in  a  million  for  Barny's  net  at 
that  minute,  and  accordingly  he  made  a  haul  of  him, 
and  thought  it  the  greatest  catch  he  ever  made  in 
his  life. 

Barny  and  the  long  sailor  were  in  close  compan- 
ionship for  the  remainder  of  the  day,  which  was 
closed,  as  the  preceding  one,  in  a  carouse ;  but,  on 
this  occasion,  there  was  only  a  duet  performance  in 
honor  of  the  jolly  god,  and  the  treat  was  at  Barny's 
expense.  What  the  nature  of  their  conversation 
during  the  period  was,  we  will  not  dilate  on — we 
will  keep  it  as  profound  a  secret  as  Barny  himself 
did,  and  content  ourselves  with  saying  that  Barny 
looked  a  much  happier  man  the  next  day.  Instead 
of  wearing  his  hat  slouched  and  casting  his  eyes  on 
the  ground,  he  walked  about  with  his  usual  uncon- 
cern, and  gave  his  nod  and  passing  word  of  **  ctvil' 
itude*^  to  every  friend  he  met;  he  rolled  his  quid 
of  tobacco  about  in  his  jaw  with  an  air  of  superior 
enjoyment,  and,  if  disturbed  in  his  narcotic  amuse- 
ment by  a  question,  he  took  his  own  good  time  to 
eject "  the  leprous  distilment,"  before  ne  answered 
the  querist  with  a  happy  composure  that  bespoke 
a  man  quite  at  ease  with  hiihself.  It  was  in  this 
agreeable  spirit  that  Barny  bent  his  course  to  the 
house  of  Peter  Kelly,  the  owner  of  the  '*  big  farm 
beyant,"  before  alluded  to,  in  order  to  put  in  practice 
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a  plan  he  had  formed  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  de- 
termination of  rivalling  O'Sallivan. 

He  thought  it  probable  that  Peter  Kelly,  being 
one  of  the  "  snuggest'*  men  in  the  neighborhood, 
would  be  a  likely  person  to  join  him  in  a  *'  spec,'* 
as  he  called  it,  (a  favorite  abbreviation  of  his  for 
the  word  speculation,)  and,  accordingly,  when  he 
reached  the  *'  big  farm-house"  he  accosted  its 
owner  with  the  usual  "  God  save  you."  "  Grod 
save  you  kindly,  Barny,"  returned  Peter  Kelly, 
"an  what  is  it  brings  you  here  Barny?"  asked 
Peter,  '*  this  fine  day,  instead  o'  bein'  out  in  the 
boat  ?"  "  Oh,  I  '11  be  out  in  the  boat  soon  enough, 
and  it's  far  enough  too  I  '11  be  in  her ;  an'  indeed 
it 's  partly  that  same  is  bringin'  me  here  to  your- 
self." 

"  Why,  do  yon  want  me  to  go  along  wid  you, 
Barnyl'^ 

"  Throth  an  I  don't,  Mr.  Kelly.  You  're  a 
knowledgeable  man  on  land,  but  I  'm  afeard  it  'a  a 
Dad  bargain  you  'd  be  at  say." 

'*  And  what  wor  you  talking  about  me  and  your 
boat  for?" 

**  Why,  you  see,  sir,  it  was  in  the  regard  of  a 
little  bit  o'  business,  an'  if  you  'd  come  wid  me 
and  take  a  turn  in  the  praty  field,  I  'II  be  behouldin 
to  you,  and  may  be  you  '11  hear  somethin  that 
won't  be  displazing  to  yon." 

"  An  welkim,  mmy,"  said  Peter  Kelly. 

When  Barny  and  Peter  were  in  the  "praty 
field,"  Barny  opened  the  trenches  (I  don't  mean 
the  potato  trencnes)  but,  in  military  parlance,  he 
opened  the  trenches  and  laid  siege  to  Peter  Kelly, 
setting  forth  the  extensive  profits  that  had  been  re- 
alized by  various  "  specs"  that  had  been  made  by 
his  neighbors  in  exporting  potatoes,  "  and  sure," 
said  Barny,  "  why  should  n't  vou  do  the  same,  and 
they  here  ready  to  your  hand,  as  much  as  to  say 
why  donH  you  profit  by  me,  Pether  Kelly  ?  and  the 
boat  is  below  there  in  the  harbor,  and  I  '11  say  this 
much,  the  divil  a  better  boat  is  betune  this  and 
heraelf." 

"  Indeed,  I  b'lieve  so,  Barny,"  said  Peter,  "  for 
considhering  where  we  stand,  at  this  present, 
there 's  no  boat  at  all  at  all  betune  us,"  and  Peter 
laughed  with  infinite  pleasure  at  his  own  hit. 

"  Oh !  well,  you  know  what  I  mane,  anyhow, 
an'  as  I  said  before,  the  boat  is  a  darlint  boat,  and 
as  for  him  that  commands  her — ^I  b'lieve  I  need 
say  nothin'  about  that,"  and  Barny  gave  a  toss  of 
his  head  and  a  sweep  of  his  open  hand,  more  than 
doubling  the  laudatory  nature  of  his  comment  on 
himself. 

But,  as  the  Irish  saying  is,  "to  make  a  long 
story  short,"  Barny  prevailed  on  Peter  Kelly  to 
make  an  export,  but  in  the  nature  of  the  venture 
they  did  not  agree.  Barny  had  proposed  potatoes ; 
Peter  said  there  were  enough  of  them  already 
where  he  was  going,  and  Barny  rejoined  that 
'  praties  were  so  good  in  themselves  there  never 
could  be  too  much  o'  thim  anywhere."  But  Pe- 
ter being  "  a  knowledgeable  man,  and  up  to  all  the 
aaycrets  o'  the  airth,  and  understanding  the  the-o-rj 
and  the  che-misthery,"  overruled  Barny's  proposi- 
tion, and  determined  upon  a  cargo  of  scalpeens, 
(which  name  they  give  to  pickled  mackerel,)  as  a 
preferable  merchandise,  quite  forgetting  that  Dub- 
lin bay  herrings  were  a  much  better  and  as  cheap  a 
commodity,  at  the^  command  of  the  Fingalians. 
But  by  many  similar  mistakes  the  ingenious  Mr. 
Kelly  has  been  paralleled  by  other  speculators. 
But  that  is  neither  here  nor  there,  and  it  was  all 
one  to  Barny  whether  his  boat  was  freighted  with  ( 


potatoes  or  scalpeenst  so  long  as  he  had  the  honor 
and  glory  of  becoming  a  navigator  and  being  at 
good  as  O'Sullivan. 

Accordingly  the  boat  was  lades  and  all  got  in 
readiness  for  putting  to  sesr^nd  nothing  was  now 
wanting  but  Bsmy's  orders  to  haul  up  the  gafifand 
shake  out  the  jib  of  his  hooker. 

But  this  order  Barny  refrained  to  give,  and  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life  exhibited  a  disinclination  to 
leave  the  shore.  One  of  his  fellow-boatmen  at 
last  said  to  him,  "  Why  thin,  Barny  O'Reirdon, 
what  the  divil  has  come  over  you,  at  all  at  all! 
What 's  the  maynin'  of  your  loitherin'  about  here, 
and  the  boat  ready  and  a  lovely  fine  breeze  afiT  o' 
the  land?" 

"  Oh,  niver  you  mind  ;  I  bMieve  I  know  my  own 
business  anyhow,  an'  its  hard,  so  it  is,  if  a  man 
can't  ordher  his  own  boat  to  sail  when  he  plases." 

"  Oh,  I  was  only  thinkin'  it  quare— ^nd  a  pity 
more  betoken,  as  I  said  before,  to  lose  the  beautifhl 
breeze,  and " 

"  Well,  just  keep  your  thoughts  to  yourself,  i' 
yon  plaze,  and  stay  in  the  boat  as  I  bid  you,  and 
don't  be  out  of  her,  on  your  apperl,  by  no  manner 
o'  manes  for  one  minit,  for  you  see  l  don't  know 
when  it  may  be  plazin'  to  me  to  go  aboord  an'  set 
sail." 

"  Well,  all  I  can  say  is,  I  niver  seen  you  afeard  to 
go  to  say  before." 

"Who  says  I'm  afeard?"  said  0*Reiidon ; 
"  you  'd  betther  not  say  that  agin,  or  in  throth  I  '11 
give  you  a  letherin  that  won't  be  for  the  good  o' 
your  health — throth  for  three  sthrawsthis  roiniti  'd 
lave  you  that  your  own  mother  would  n't  know  yoa 
with  the  lickin'  I  'd  give  you ;  but  I  scorn  your 
dirty  insinuation ;  no  man  ever  seen  Barny 
afeard  yet,  anyhow.  Howld  your  prate,  I  tell  you, 
and  look  up  to  your  betthers.  What  do  you  know 
iv  navigation  ? — ^may  be  you  think  it 's  as  azy  for  to 
sail  an  a  voyage  as  to  go  a  start  fishin,"  and  Barny 
turned  on  his  heel  and  leA  the  shore. 

The  next  day  passed,  without  the  hooker  sail- 
ing, and  Barny  gave  a  most  sufficient  reason  for  Ae 
delay  by  declaring  that  he  had  a  wamin'  given 
him  in  a  dhrame,  (glory  be  to  Grod !)  and  that  it 
was  given  to  him  to  understand,  (undher  Heaven) 
that  it  would  n't  be  looky,  that  day. 

Well,  the  next  day  was  Friday ;  and  Barny,  o 
course,  would  not  sail  any  more  than  any  other 
sailor  who  could  help  it  on  this  unpropitious  day. 
On  Saturday,  however,  he  came  running  in  a  great 
hurry  down  to  the  shore,  and,  jumping  aboard,  he 
gave  orders  to  make  all  sail,  and,  taking  the  helm 
of  the  hooker,  he  turned  her  head  to  the  sea,  and 
soon  the  boat  was  cleaving  the  blue  waters  with  a 
velocity  seldom  witnessed  in  so  small  a  craft,  and 
scarcely  conceivable  to  those  who  have  not  seen  tho 
speed  of  a  Kinsale  hooker. 

"  Why  thin  you  tuk  the  notion  mighty  suddint, 
Barny,"  said  the  fisherman  next  in  authority  to 
O'Reirdon,  as  soon  as  the  bustle  of  getting  the  boat 
under  way  had  subsided. 

"  Well,  I  hope  its  plazin'  to  you  at  last,"  said 
Barny,  "  throth  one  'ud  think  you  were  niver  at 
say  before  you  wor  in  sitch  a  hurry  to  be  off;  as 
newfangled  a'most  as  a  child  with  a  play-toy." 

"  Well,"  said  the  other  of  Barny's  companions, 
for  there  were  but  two  with  him  in  the  boat,  "  I 
was  thinkin'  myself,  as  well  as  Jimmy,  that  wo 
lost  two  fine  days  for  nothin,'  and  we  'd  be  there 
a'most,  may  be,  now,  if  we  sail'd  three  days 
agon." 

"  Don't  b'lieve  it,"  said  Barny,  emphatically. 
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"  Now  don't  you  know  yourself  that  there  is 
some  days  that  the  fish  won't  come  near  the  lines 
at  all,  and  that  we  might  as  well  be  castin'  our  nets 
80  the  dhry  land  as  in  the  say,  for  all  we  '11  catch, 
if  wo  start  an  an  unlookv  day  ?  and  sure  I  towld 
you  I  was  waitin'  only  till  I  had  it  ?iven  to  me  to 
undherstan'  that  it  was  looky  to  sail,  and  I  go  bail 
we  '11  be  there  sooner  than  if  we  started  three  days 
agon,  for  if  you  don't  start  with  good  look  before 
yon,  faiz  may  be  it 's  noTer  at  all  to  the  end  o'  your 
thrip  you'll  come." 

*^  Well,  there  's  no  use  in  talkin'  about  it  now, 
anyhow,  but  when  do  you  expec'  to  be  there  1" 

*'Why,  you  see  we  must  wait  until  we  see  how 
the  wind  is  like  to  howld  an,  before  I  can  make  up 
my  mind  to  that." 

"  But  you  're  sure  now,  Bamy,  that  you  're  up 
to  the  eoorse  you  have  to  run." 

"  See  now,  lay  me  alone  and  don't  be  crass- 
qaestionin'  me — tare  an  ouns,  do  you  think  mesitch 
a  bladdherang  as  for  to  shuperinscribe  a  thing  I 
was  n't  aiquil  to?" 

**  No ;  1  was  only  goin'  to  ax  you  what  eoorse 
you  wor  goin'  to  steer. '*^ 

«  You  '11  find  out  soon  enough  when  we  git 
there — and  so  I  bid  you  agin  lay  me  alone — just 
keep  your  toe  in  your  pump.  Sure  I  'm  here  at  the 
helm,  and  a  weight  an  my  mind,  and  its  fitter  for 
you,  Jim,  to  mind  your  own  business  and  lay  me 
to  mind  mine  ;  away  wid  you  there  and  be  handy, 
haul  taught  that  foresheet  there,  we  must  run  close 
an  the  wind;  be  handy  boys;  make  everything 
dhraw," 

These  orders  were  obeyed,  and  the  hooker 
soon  passed  to  windward  of  a  ship  that  left  the 
harbor  before  her,  but  could  not  hold  on  a  wind 
with  the  same  tenacity  as  the  hooker,  whose  quali- 
ties, in  this  peculiarity,  render  them  particularly 
suitable  for  the  purpose  to  which  they  are  applied, 
namely  pilot  and  fishing  boats. 

We  have  said  a  ship  left  the  harbor  before  the 
hooker  had  set  sail,  and  it  is  now  fitting  to  inform 
the  reader  that  Bamy  had  contrived,  in  the  course 
of  his  last  meeting  with  the  "  long  sailor,"  to 
ascertain  that  this  ship,  then  lying  in  the  harbor, 
was  going  to  the  very  place  Bamy  wanted  to 
reach. — Barny'splan  of  action  was  decided  upon  in 
a  moment ;  he  had  now  nothing  to  do  but  to  watch 
the  sailing  of  the  ship  and  follow  in  her  course. 
Here  was,  at  once,  a  new  mode  of  navigation  dis- 
covered. 

The  stars,  twinkling  in  mysterious  brightness, 
through  the  silent  gloom  of  ni^rht,  were  the  first 
encouraging,  because  visibie,  guides  to  the  adven- 
turous mariners  of  antiquity.  Since  then,  the 
sailor,  encouraged  by  a  bolder  science,  relies  on  the 
unseen  agency  of  nature,  depending  on  the  fidelity 
of  an  atom  of  iron  to  the  mystic  law  that  claims  its 
homage  in  the  north.  This  is  one  refinement  of 
science  upon  another.  But  the  beautiful  simplicity 
of  Barny  O'Reirdon's  philosophy  cannot  be  too 
much  admired.  To  follow  the  ship  that  is  going 
to  the  same  place.  Is  not  this  navigation  made 
easy? 

But  Barny,  like  many  a  great  man  before  him, 
seemed  not  to  be  aware  of  how  much  credit  he  was 
entitled  to  for  his  invention,  for  he  did  not  divulge 
to  his  companions  the  originality  of  his  proceeding ; 
he  wished  them  to  believe  he  was  only  proceeding 
in  the  commonplace  manner,  and  had  no  ambition 
to  be  distinguished  as  the  happy  projector  of  so 
simple  a  practice. 

For  this  purpose  he  went  to  windward  of  the 


ship  and  then  fell  off  again,  allowing  her  to  pass 
him,  as  he  did  not  wish  even  those  on  board  the 
ship  to  suppose  he  was  following  in  their  wake,  for 
Barny,  like  all  people  that  are  quite  full  of  one 
scheme,  and  fancy  everybody  is  watching  them, 
dreaded  lest  any  one  should  fathom  his  motives. 
All  that  day  Bamy  held  on  the  same  course  as  his 
leader,  keeping  at  a  respectful  distance,  however, 
"  for  fear  'twould  look  like  dodging  her,"  as  he 
said  to  himself,  but  as  night  closed  in,  so  closed  in 
Bamy  with  the  ship,  and  kept  a  sharp  look-out 
that  she  should  not  give  him  the  slip  in  the  dark. 
The  next  morning  dawned,  and  found  the  hooker 
and  ship  companions  still ;  and  thus  matters  pro- 
ceeded for  four  days,  during  the  entire  of  which 
time  they  had  not  seen  land  since  their  first  losing 
sight  of  it,  although  the  weather  was  clear. 

*'  By  my  sowl,"  thought  Barny,  **  the  channel 
must  be  mighty  wide  in  these  parts,  and  for  the 
last  day  or  so  we  've  been  goin'  purty  free  with  a 
flowin'  sheet,  and  I  wondher  we  are  n't  closin'  in 
wid  the  shore  by  this  time  ;  or  may  be  it 's  further 
off  than  I  thought  it  was."  His  companions,  too, 
began  to  question  Barny  on  the  subject,  but  to  their 
queries  he  presented  an  impenetrable  front  of  com- 
posure, and  said,  "  it  was  always  the  best  plan  to 
keep  a  good  bo  wid  offin'."  In  two  days  more, 
however,  the  weather  began  to  be  sensibly  warmer, 
and  Barny  and  his  companions  remarked  that  it  was 
"  goin'  to  be  the  finest  saaon — God  bless  it — that 
ever  kem  out  o'  the  skies  for  many  a  long  year, 
and  may  be  it 's  the  whate  would  n't  be  beautiful, 
and  a  great  plenty  of  it."  It  was  at  the  end  of  a 
week  that  the  ship  which  Barny  had  hitherto  kept 
ahead  of  him,  showed  symptoms  of  bearing  down 
upon  him,  as  he  thought,  and,  sure  enough,  she 
did,  and  Bamy  began  to  conjecture  what  the  deuce 
the  ship  could  want  with  him,  and  commenced 
inventing  answers  to  the  questions  he  thought  it 
possible  might  be  put  to  him  in  case  the  ship  spoke 
him.  He  was  soon  put  out  of  suspense  by  being 
hailed  and  ordered  to  run  under  her  lee,  and  the 
captain,  looking  over  the  quarter,  asked  Barny 
where  he  was  going. 

*'  Faith  then  I  'm  goin'  an  my  business,"  said 
Barny. 

'*  But  where?"  said  the  captain. 

*'  Why,  sure  an  it's  no  matther  where  a  poor 
man  like  me  id  be  goin,"  said  Barny. 

''  Only  I  'm  curious  to  know  what  the  deuce 
you  've  been  following  my  ship  for,  for  the  last 
week?" 

"  Follyin'  your  ship ! — Why  thin,  blur  an  agers, 
do  you  think  it 's  follyin'  yiz  1  am?" 

**  It 's  very  like  it,"  said  the  captain. 

**  Why,  did  two  people  oiver  thravel  the  same 
road  before  ?" 

**  I  don't  say  they  did  n't ;  but  there 's  a  great 
difference  between  a  ship  of  seven  hundred  tons  and 
a  hooker." 

"  Oh,  as  for  that  matther,"  said  Barny,  <*  the 
same  high  road  sanies  a  coach  and  four  and  a  low- 
back  car  ;  the  thravellin'  tinker  an'  a  lord  a  horse- 
back." 

"  Thit  's  very  tme,"  said  the  captain,  "  but  the 
cases  are  not  the  same,  Paddy,  and  I  can't  conceive 
what  the  devil  brings  you  here.'* 

"  And  who  ax'd  you  to  consave  anything  about 
it  ?"  asked  Barny  somewhat  sturdily. 

*'D — n  me  if  I  can  imagihe  what  you  're  about, 
my  fine  fellow,"  said  the  captain,  **  and  my  own 
notion  is,  that  you  don't  know  where  the  d — ^1 
you  're  going  yourself." 
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*'  0  haithershin  r^  said  Barny  with  a  laugh  of 
derision. 

"  Why  then  do  you  object  to  tellV  said  the 
captain. 

'*  Arrah  sure,  captain,  an'  don*t  you  know  that 
sometimes  vessels  is  bound  to  sail  undher  saycret 
ordhersV  said  Barney,  endeavoring  to  foil  the 
question  by  badinage. 

There  was  a  universal  laugh  from  the  decl^  of  the 
ship  at  the  idea  of  a  fishing-boat  sailing  under 
secret  orders ;  for,  by  this  time,  the  whole  broad- 
side of  the  vessel  was  crowded  with  grinning 
mouths  and  wondering  eyes  at  Barny  and  his 
boat. 

"Oh,  its  a  thrifie  makes  fools  laugh!"  said 
Barny. 

"  Take  care,  my  fine  fellow,  that  you  don't  be 
laughing  at  the  wrong  side  of  your  mouth  before 
long,  for  I  've  a  notion  that  you  're  cursedly  in  the 
wrong  box,  as  cunning  a  fellow  as  you  think  your- 
self.— D — n  your  stupid  head  !  can't  you  tell  what 
brings  you  heret" 

"  Why  thin,  by  gor,  one  id  think  the  whole  say 
belonged  to  you,  you  're  so  mighty  bowld  in  axin 
questions  an  it.  Why  tare  an  ouns,  sure  I  've  as 
much  right  to  be  here  as  you,  though  I  have  n't  as 
big  a  ship  nor  as  fine  a  coat — ^but  maybe  I  can  take 
as  good  sailin'  out  o'  the  one  and  has  as  bowld  a 
heart  under  th'  other." 

**  Very  well,"  said  the  captain,  "  I  see  there  's 
no  use  in  talking  to  you  ;  so  go  to  the  d — 1  your  own 
way."  And  away  bore  the  ship,  leaving  Barny  in 
indignation  and  his  companions  in  wonder. 

"  An'  why  would  n't  you  tell  him  t"  said  they  to 
Barny. 

**  Why,  don't  you  see,"  said  Barny,  whose  ob- 
ject was  now  to  blind  them,  "  don't  you  see,  how 
do  I  know  but  maybe  he  might  be  goin*  to  the  same 
place  himself,  and  maybe  has  a  cargo  of  scalpeens 
as  well  as  uz,  and  wants  to  get  before  us  there  ?" 

"  Thrue  for  you,  Barny,"  said  they.  "  By  dad 
you  're  right."  And  their  inquiries  being  satisfied, 
the  day  passed,  as  former  ones  had  done,  in  pursuing 
the  course  of  the  ship. 

In  four  days  more,  however,  the  provisions  in  the 
hooker  began  to  fail,  and  they  were  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  the  scalpeens  for  sustenance,  and  Barny 
then  got  seriously  uneasy  at  the  length  of  the 
voyage,  and  the  still  likely  greater  length,  for  any- 
thing he  could  see  to  the  contrary,  and,  urged  at 
last  by  his  own  alarms  and  those  of  his  companions, 
he  was  enabled,  as  the  wind  was  light,  to  gain  on 
the  ship,  and  when  he  found  himself  alongside,  he 
demanded  a  parley  with  the  captain. 

The  captain,  on  hearing  that  the  "  hardy 
hooker,"  as  she  got  christened,  was  under  his  lee, 
came  on  deck,  and  as  soon  as  he  appeared,  Barny 
cried  out — 

''  Why  thin,  blur  an  agers,  captain  dear,  do  you 
expec'  to  be  there  soon  ?" 

"  Where?"  said  the  captain. 

**  Oh,  you  know  yourself,"  said  Barny. 

**  It 's  well  for  me  I  do,"  said  the  captain. 

"Thrue  for  you,  indeed,  your  honor,"  said 
Barny,  in  his  most  insinuating  tone,  "  but  whin 
will  you  be  at  the  ind  o'  your  voyage,  captain 
Jewell" 

"  I  dare  say  in  about  three  months,"  said  the 
captain. 

"  Oh,  Holy  Mother !"  ejaculated  Barny,  "  three 
months — arrah  it 's  jokin' you  are,  captain  dear,  and 
only  want  to  freken  me.'^ 


"  How  should  I  frighten  you?"  asked  the  cap- 
tain. 

"  Why,  thin,  yonr  honor,  to  tell  Grod's  truth,  I 
heerd  you  wor  g^in'  Mere,  an  as  I  wanted  to  go 
there  too,  I  thought  I  could  n't  do  better  nor  to 
folly  a  knowledgeable  gintleman  like  yourself,  and 
save  myself  throuble  fv  findin'  it  out." 

"  And  where  do  you  think  I  am  going  ?"  said  the 
captain. 

"  Why  thin,"  said  Barny, "  is  n't  it  to  Fingal  ?" 
"  No,"  said  the  captain,  '*  't  is  to  Bengal'' 
"  Oh!  Gog's  blakey  !"  said  Barny,  "  what'U 
I  do  now  at  all  at  all?" 


HOMEWA.RD     BOUND. 

'T  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  good. 

Old  Saying, 

The  captain  ordered  Barny  on  deck,  as  he 
wished  to  have  some  conversation  with  him  on 
what  he,  very  naturally,  considered  a  most  extraor- 
dinary adventure.  Heaven  help  the  captain ! 
he  knew  little  of  Irishmen,  or  he  would  not  have 
been  so  astonished.  Barny  made  his  appearance. 
Puzzling  question,  and  more  puzzling  answer,  fol- 
lowed in  quick  succession  between  the  commander 
and  Barny,  who,  in  the  midst  of  his  dilemma, 
stamped  about,  thumped  his  head,  squeezed  his 
caubeen  into  all  manner  of  shapes,  and  vented  his 
despair  anathematically — 

"  Oh !  my  heavy  hathred  to  you,  you  tamal  thief 
iv  a  long  sailor,  it 's  a  purty  scrape  yiv  led  me  into. 
By  gor,  I  thought  it  was  Fingal  he  said,  and  now 
I  hear  it  is  Bingal.  Oh  !  the  divil  sweep  you  for 
navigation  ;  why  did  I  meddle  or  make  wid  you  at 
all  at  all  ?  and  my  curse  light  on  you,  Terry  O'Sul- 
livan  ;  why  did  I  iver  come  acrass  you,  you  onlooky 
vagabond,  to  put  sitch  thoughts  in  my  head  ! 
And  so  it 's  Bingal^  and  not  Fingal,  you  're  goiu  to, 
captain?" 

"  Yes,  indeed,  Paddy." 

"  An'  might  I  be  so  bowld  to  ax,  captain,  ia 
Bingal  much  further  nor  Fingal?" 

*»  A  trifle  or  so,  Paddy." 

"  Och,  thin,  milUa  murther,  weirasthru,  how  'ill 
I  iver  get  there,  at  all  at  all?"  roared  out  poor 
Barny. 

"  By  turning  about,  and  getting  back  the  road 
you  've  come,  as  fast  as  you  can." 

"  Is  it  back?  Oh  !  Queen  iv  Heaven  !  an  how 
will  I  iver  get  back?''  said  the  bewildered  Barny. 

"  Then  you  don't  know  your  course,  it  appears?" 

**  Oh  faix,  I  knew  it,  illigant,  as  long  as  your 
honor  was  before  me." 

"  But,  you  don't  know  your  course  back?" 

'*  Why,  indeed,  not  to  say  rightly  all  out,  your 
honor." 

**  Can't  you  steer?"  said  the  captain. 

"The  divil  a  betther  hand  at  the  tiller  in  all 
Kinsale,"  said  Barny  with  his  usual  brag. 

'^  Well,  so  far  so  good,"  said  the  captain. 

"  And  you  know  the  points  of  the  compass — you 
have  a  compass,  I  suppose." 

"  A  compass !  by  my  sowl  an  it 's  not  let  alone  a 
compass,  but  a  pair  a  compasses  I  have,  that  my 
brother,  the  carpinthir,  left  me  for  a  keepsake  whin 
he  wint  abroad  ;  but,  indeed,  as  for  the  points  o* 
thim  I  can't  say  much,  for  the  childer  spylt  them  in- 
tirely,  rootin'  holes  in  the  flure." 

"What  the  plague  are  you  talking  about?" 
asked  the  captain. 
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**  Was  n*t  your  honor  discoorsin'  me  about  the 
points  o*  the  compasses?'' 

'*  Confound  your  thick  head !"  said  the  captain. 
"  Why,  what  an  ignoramus  you  must  be,  not  to 
know  what  a  compass  is,  and  yon  at  sea  all  your 
life  !     Do  you  even  know  the  cardinal  points?" 

**  The  cardinals !  faix,  an  it 's  a  great  respect  I 
have  for  them,  your  honor.  Sure,  ar'n't  they  be- 
longin'  to  the  Pope?" 

'*  Confound  you,  you  blockhead  !"  roared  the 
captain  in  a  rage — *'  *t  would  take  the  patience  of 
the  Pope  and  the  cardinals,  and  the  cardinal  virtues 
into  the  bargain,  to  keep  one's  temper  with  you. 
Do  you  know  the  four  points  of  the  wind?" 

**  By  my  sowl  I  do,  and  more." 

*'  Well,  never  mind  more,  but  let  us  stick  to  four. 
You  're  sure  you  know  the  four  points  of  the  wind  ?" 

'*  By  dad,  it  would  be  a  quare  thing  if  a  sayfarin 
man  did  n't  know  somethin'  about  the  wind  any- 
how. Why,  captain  dear,  you  must  take  me  for  a 
nath'ral  intirely  to  suspect  me  o'  the  like  o'  not 
knowin'  all  about  the  wind.  By  gor,  I  know  as 
much  o'  the  wind  a'most  as  a  pig." 

"  Indeed,  I  believe  so,"  laughed  out  the  captain. 

"  Oh,  you  may  laugh  if  you  plaze,  and' I  see  by 
that  same  that  you  don't  know  about  the  pig,  with 
all  your  eddication,  captain." 

•'  Well,  what  about  the  pig?" 

*'  Why,  sir,  did  you  never  hear  a  pig  can  see  the 
wind?" 

"  I  can't  say  that  I  did." 

"  Oh  thin  he  does,  and  for  that  rayson  who  has  a 
right  to  know  more  about  il?" 

"  You  don't,  for  one,  I  dare  say,  Paddy ;  and 
maybe  you  have  a  pig  aboard  to  give  you  informa- 
tion." 

**  Sorra  taste,  your  honor,  not  as  much  as  a  rasher 
0*  bacon ;  but  it 's  maybe  your  honor  never  seen 
a  pig  tossin  up  his  snout,  consaited  like,  and  run- 
ning like  mad  afore  a  storm." 

"Well,  what  if  I  have?" 

"  Well,  sir,  that  is  when  they  see  the  wind  a 
comin." 

"  Maybe  so,  Paddy,  but  all  this  knowledge  in 
piggery  won't  find  you  your  way  home  ;  and,  if  you 
take  my  advice,  you  will  give  up  all  thoughts  of 
endeavoring  to  find  your  way  back,  and  come  on 
board.  You  and  your  messmates,  I  dare  say,  will 
be  useful  hands,  with  some  teaching ;  but,  at  all 
events,  I  cannot  leave  you  here  on  the  open  sea, 
with  every  .chance  of  being  lost." 

**  Why,  thin,  indeed,  and  1  'm  behowlden  to  your 
honor  ;  and  it 's  the  hoighth  o*  kindness,  so  it  is, 
your  offer ;  and  its  nothin'  else  but  a  gintleman 
you  are,  every  inch  o'  you  ;  but  I  hope  it 's  not  so 
bad  wid  us  yet,  as  to  do  the  likes  o'  that." 

"I  think  it's  bad  enough,"  said  the  captain, 
"  when  you  are  without  a  compass,  and  knowing 
nothing  of  your  course,  and  nearly  a  hundred  and 
eighty  leagues  from  land." 

"  An'  how  many  miles  would  that  be,  captain?" 

"  Three  times  as  many." 

"  I  never  larned  the  rule  o'  three,  captain,  and 
maybe  your  honor  id  tell  me  yourself." 

"  That  is,  rather  more  than  five  hundred  miles." 

"  Five  hundred  miles !"  shouted  Barny.  "  Oh  ! 
the  Lord  look  down  on  us !  how  'ill  we  iver  get 
back?" 

"  That 's  what  I  say,"  said  the  captain ;  "  and, 
therefore,!  recommend  you  to  come  aboard  with  me. " 

"And  where  'ud  the  hooker  be  all  the  time?" 
said  Barny. 

"  Let  her  go  adrift,"  was  the  answer. 


"  Is  it  the  darlint  boat  ?  Oh,  by  dad,  I  '11  nevei 
hear  o'  that  at  all." 

"  Well,  then,  stay  in  her  and  be  lost.  Decide 
upon  the  matter  at  once,  either  come  on  board  or 
cast  off;"  and  the  captain  was  turning  away  as  he 
spoke,  when  Barny  called  afler  him,  "  Arrab,  thin, 
your  honor,  don't  go  jist  for  one  minit  antil  I  ax 
you  one  word  more;  if  I  wint  wid  you,  whin 
would  I  be  home  agin  ?" 

"  In  about  seven  months." 

"Oh,  thin,  that  puts  the  wig  an  it  at  wanst.  I 
darn't  go  at  all." 

"  Why,  seven  months  are  not  long  passing." 

"  Thrue  for  you,  in  throth,"  said  Barny,  with  a 
shrug  of  his  shoulders.  "  Faix,  it 's  myself  knows, 
to  my  sorrow,  the  half-year  comes  round  mighty 
Buddint,  and  the  lord's  agint  comes  for  the  thrifie 
o'  rint;  and  faix  I  know,  by  Molly,  that  nine 
months  is  not  long  in  goin'  over  either,"  added 
Barny  with  a  grin. 

"  Then  what  'syour  objection,  as  to  the  time?" 
asked  the  captain. 

"  Arrah,  sure,  sir,  what  would  the  woman  that 
owns  me  do  while  I  was  away  ?  and '  maybe  it 's 
break  her  heart  the  craythur  would,  thinkin'  I  waa 
lost  intirely  ;  and  who  'd  be  at  home  to  take  care  o' 
the  childer,  and  airn  thim  the  bit  and  the  sup,  whin 
I  'd  be  away  ?  and  who  knows  but  it 's  all  dead 
they  'd  be  afore  I  got  back?  Och  hone  !  sure  the 
heart  id  fairly  break  in  my  body,  if  hurt  or  harm 
kem  to  them  through  me.  So,  say  no  more, 
captain  dear,  only  give  me  a  thrifie  o'  directions 
how  I  'm  to  make  an  ofier  at  gettin'  home,  and  it 's 
myself  that  will  pray  for  you  night,  noon,  and  morn- 
in',  for  that  same." 

"  Well,  Paddy,"  said  the  captain,  "  as  you  are 
determined  to  go  back,  in  spite  of  all  I  can  say,  you 
must  attend  to  me  well,  while  I  give  you  as  simple 
instructions  as  I  can.  You  say  you  know  the  four 
points  of  the  wind,  North,  South,  East,  and  West." 

"  Yis,  sir." 

"  How  do  you  know  them,  for  I  must  see  that 
you  are  not  likely  to  make  a  mistake — ^how  do  you 
know  the  points?" 

"  Why,  you  see,  sir,  the  son,  God  bless  it ! 
rises  in  the  aist,  and  sets  in  the  west,  which 
stands  to  raison  ;  and  whin  you  stand  bechoxt  the 
aist  and  the  west,  the  north  is  forninst  you." 

"  And  when  the  north  is  forninst  you,  as  you 
say,  is  the  east  on  your  right  or  your  left  hand  f " 

"  On  the  right  hand,  your  honor." 

"  Well,  I  see  you  know  that  much  how- 
ever. Now,"  said  the  captain,  "  the  moment  you 
leave  the  ship,  you  "nust  steer  a  Nor-East  course, 
and  you  will  make  some  land  near  home  in  about  a 
week,  if  the  wind  holds  as  it  is  now,  and  it  is  likely 
to  do  so ;  but,  mind  me,  if  you  turn  out  of  your 
course  in  the  smallest  degree,  you  are  a  lost  man." 

"  Many  thanks  to  your  honor!" 

"  And  how  are  you  off  for  provisions?" 

"  Why,  thin  indeed,  in  the  regard  o'  that  same 
we  are  in  the  hoighth  o'  disthress,  for,  exceptin  the 
scalpeens,  sorra  taste  passed  our  lips  for  these  four 
days." 

"Oh!  you  poor  devils!"  said  the  commander, 
in  a  tone  of  sincere  commiseration,  "  I  '11  order  you* 
some  provisions  on  board  before  you  start." 

"  Long  life  to  your  honor !  and  /  '^  like  to  drink 
the  health  of  so  noble  a  gintleman." 

"  I  understand  you,  Paddy,  you  shall  have  grog 
too." 

"  Musha,  the  heavens  shower  blessins  an  you,  1\ 
pray  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  the  twelve  Apostles,. 
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Matthew,  Mark,  Lake,  and  John,  not  forgettin' 
Saint  Pathrick.*' 

**  Thank  you,  Paddy ;  bat  keep  all  yoar  prayers 
for  yourself,  for  you  need  them  all  to  help  you 
home  again." 

"  Oh !  never  fear ;  whin  the  thing  is  to  be  done, 
I  'U  do  it,  by  dad,  wid  a  heart  and  a  half.  And 
snre,  your  honor,  God  is  good  an'  'ill  mind  disso- 
lute craythurs  like  uz,  on  the  wild  oceant  as  well 
as  ashore." 

While  some  of  the  ship's  crew  were  putting  the 
captain^s  benevolent  intentions  to  Barny  ana  his 
companions  into  practice,  by  transferring  some 
provisions  to  the  hooker,  the  commander  entertained 
himself  by  further  conversation  with  Barny,  who 
was  the  greatest  original  he  had  ever  met.  In  the 
course  of  their  colloquy,  Barny  drove  many  hard 

aueries  at  the  captain,  respecting  the  wonders  of 
le  nautical  profession,  and  at  last  put  the  question 
to  him  plump : 

"  Oh !  thin,  captain  dear,  and  how  is  it  at  all  at 
all,  that  you  make  your  way  over  the  wide  says 
intirely  to  them  furrin  parts?" 

"  Vou  would  not  understand,  Paddy,  if  I  at- 
tempted to  explain  to  you." 

*'  Sure  enough,  indeed,  your  honor,  and  I  ask 
your  pardon,  only  I  was  curious  to  know,  and  sure 
no  wonder." 

*'  It  requires  various  branches  of  knowledge  to 
make  a  navigator." 

**  Branches,"  said  Barny,  "  by  gor,  I  think  it  id 
take  the  whole  tree  o*  knowledge  to  make  it  out.  And 
that  place  you  are  going  to,  sir,  that  A'ngral,  (oh 
bad  luck  to  it  for  a  Singal,  it 's  the  sore  ^ingal  to 
me !)  is 't  so  far  off  as  you  say  V 

"Yes,  Paddy,  half  round  the  world." 

"Is  it  round  in  airnest,  captain  dear — round 
about!" 

"Aye,  indeed." 

"  On,  thin,  ar'n't  you  afeard  that  whin  yon  come 
to  the  top  and  that  you  're  obleeged  to  gu  down,  that 
you'd  go  sliddherin  away  intirely,  and  never  be 
able  to  stop,  maybe?  It's  bad  enough,  so  it  is, 
goin'  down-hill  by  land,  but  it  must  be  the  dickens 
all  out  by  wather." 

"  But  there  is  no  hill,  Paddy;  don't  you  know 
that  water  is  always  level?" 

"  By  dad,  it 's  seryjlat  anyhow,  and  by  the  same 
token  it's  seldom  I  throuble  it;  but  sure,  your 
honor,  if  the  wather  is  level,  how  do  you  make  out 
that  it  is  round  you  go  ?" 

"  That  is  a  part  of  the  knowledge  I  was  speak- 
ing to  you  about,"  said  the  captain. 

"  Musha,  bad  luck  to  you,  knowledge,  but  you  're 
a  quare  thing !  and  where  is  it  Bingal,  bad  luck 
to  it,  would  be  at  all  at  all  ?" 

"  In  the  East  Indies." 

"Oh,  that  is  where  they  make  the  tav,  is  n't  it, 
sir!" 

"  No,  where  the  tea  grows  is  further  still." 

"  Further !  why  that  must  be  the  ind  of  the 
world  intirely.  And  they  doa*t  make  it,  then,  sir, 
but  it  grows,  you  tell  me." 

"  Yes,  Paddy." 

"  Is  it  like  hay,  your  honor  ?" 

"  Not  exactly,  Paddy,  what  puts  hay  in  your 
head?" 

"  Oh !  only  bekase  I  hear  them  call  it  BoAay." 

"  A  most  logical  deduction,  Paddy." 

"  And  is  it  a  great  deal  further,  your  honor,  the 
.toy  country  19?" 

"  Yes,  Paddy,  China  it  is  caUed." 
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That's,  I  suppose,  what  we  call  Chaynee, 
sir?" 

"  Exactly,  Paddy." 

"  By  dad,  I  never  could  come  at  it  rightly  before, 
why  it  was  nath'ral  to  dhrink  tay  out  o'  chaynee. 
I  ax  your  honor's  pardin'  for  bein'  throublesome, 
but  I  hard  tell  from  the  long  sailor,  iv  a  place  they 
call  Japan,  in  thim  furrin  parts,  and  is  it  Uiere  your 
honor?" 

"  Quite  true,  Paddy." 

"  And  I  suppose  it 's  there  the  blackin  comes 
from." 

"  No,  Paddy,  you  're  out  there." 

"  Oh,  well,  I  thought  it  stood  to  rayson,  as  I 
heard  of  japan  blackin,  sir,  that  it  would  be  there 
it  kem  from,  besides,  as  the  blacks  themselves— the 
naygors  I  mane,  is  in  thim  parts." 

"  The  negroes  are  in  Africa,  Paddy,  much 
nearer  to  ns." 

"  God  betune  oz  and  harm.  I  hope  I  would  not 
be  too  near  them,"  said  Barny. 

"  Why,  what 's  your  objection?" 

"  Arrah  sure,  sir,  they  're  hardly  mortials  at  all, 
but  has  the  mark  o'  the  bastes  an  thim." 

"  How  do  you  make  out  that,  Paddy?" 

"  Why,  sure,  sir,  and  did  n't  Nathnr  make  thim 
wid  wool  on  their  heads,  plainly  makin'  it  undher- 
stood  to  chrishthans,  that  they  wur  little  more  nor 
cattle?" 

"  I  think  your  head  is  a  wool-gathering  now, 
Paddy,"  said  the  captain,  laughing. 

"  Faix,  maybe  so,  indeed,"  answered  Barny, 
good-humored ly,  "  but  it 's  seldom  I  ever  went  out 
to  look  for  wool  and  kem  home  shorn,  anyhow," 
said  he,  with  a  look  of  triumph. 

"  Well,  you  won't  have  that  to  say  for  the  future, 
Paddy,"  said  the  captain,  laughing  again. 

"  My  name 's  not  Paddy,  your  honor,"  said 
Barny,  returning  the  laugh,  but  seizing  the  oppoi^ 
tunity  to  turn  the  joke  aside,  that  was  going  against 
him,  "  my  name  is  n't  Paddy,  sir,  btit  Barny." 

"  Oh,  if  it  was  Solomon,  you  '11  be  bare  enough 
when  you  go  home  this  time  ;  you  have  not  gathered 
much  this  trip,  Barny." 

"  Sure  I  've  been  gathering  knowledge,  anyhow, 
your  honor,"  said  Barny,  with  a  significant  look  at 
the  captain,  and  a  complimentary  tip  of  his  hand 
to  his  caubeen,  "  and  God  bless  you  for  being  so 
good  to  me." 

"  And  what 's  your  name  besides  Barny  ?"  asked 
the  captain. 

"O'Reirdon,  your  honor — ^Barny  O'Reirdon's 
my  name." 

"  Well,  Barny  O'Reirdon,  I  wont  forget  yont 
name  nor  yourself  in  a  hurry,  for  you  are  certainly 
the  most  original  navigator  I  ever  had  the  honor 
of  being  acquainted  with." 

"  Well,"  said  Barny  with  a  triumphant  toss  of 
his  head,  "  I  have  done  out  Terry  O'Sullivan  at 
any  rate ;  the  divil  a  half  so  far  he  ever  was,  and 
that 's  a  comfort.  I  have  muzzled  his  clack  for  the 
rest  iv  his  life,  and  he  won't  be  comin'  over  us  wid 
the  pride  iv  his  flf;igal,  while  I  'm  to  the  fore,  that 
was  a'most  at  J9mgal." 

"  Terry  O'Sullivan— who  is  he,  pray  ?"  said  the 
captain. 

"Oh,  he's  a  scut  iv  a  chap  that 's  not  worth 
your  axin  for — he 's  not  worth  your  honor's*  notice 
— a  braggin'  poor  craythur.  Oh  wait  till  I  get 
home,  and  the  divil  a  more  braggin  they  '11  hear 
out  of  his  jaw." 

"  Indeed,  then,  Barny,  the  sooner  yon  turn  votir 
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&ee  towards  home,  the  better,"  said  the  captain ; 
**  since  yon  will  go,  there  is  no  need  in  losing  more 
time." 

•*  Thme  for  yon,  your  honor — and  sare  it 's  well 
for  me  had  the  luck  to  meet  with  the  likes  o'  yonr 
honor,  that  explained  the  ins  and  the  outs  U  it  to 
me,  and  laid  it  all  down  as  plain  as  prent." 

**  Are  yoa  sure  you  remember  my  directions  V 
•aid  the  captain. 

''  Throth  an  I  MI  never  forget  them  to  the  day  o' 
my  death,  and  is  bound  to  pray,  more  betoken,  for 
you  and  yours." 

"  Don't  mind  praying  for  me  till  you  get  home, 
Bamy  ;  but  answer  me,  how  are  you  to  steer  when 
you  shall  leave  me?" 

"The  Nor-Aist  coorse,  your  honor,  that's  the 
eooTse  agin  the  world." 

**  Remember  that !  never  alter  that  course  till 
YOU  see  land — let  noting  make  you  turn  out  of  a 
Nor-East  course." 

"  Throth  an'  that  id  be  the  dirty  torn,  seein'  that 
it  was  yourself  that  ordered  it.  Oh  no,  I  '11  depend 
ttiy  life  an  the  Nor-Aist  coorse,  and  God  help  any 
one  that  comes  betune  me  an'  it— I  'd  ran  him  down 
if  he  was  my  father." 

"  Well,  good-bye,  Bamy." 

"  Good-bye,  and  God  bless  yoa,  your  honor,  and 
iend  you  safe." 

**  That 's  a  wish  you  want  more  for  yourself, 
Bamy — never  fear  for  me,  but  mind  yourself  well." 

"Oh,  sure  I  'm  as  good  as  at  home  wanst  I  know 
the  way,  barrin  the  wind  is  conthrary ;  sure  the 
Nor-Aist  coorse  'ill  do  the  business  complate. 
Good-bye,  your  honor,  and  long  life  to  you,  and 
more  power  to  your  elbow,  and  a  light  heart,  and  a 
heavy  purse  to  you  evermore,  I  pray  the  blessed 
Virgin  and  all  the  Saints,  amin  !"  and  so  saying, 
Bamy  descended  the  ship's  side  and  once  more 
assumed  the  helm  of  the  "  hardy  hooker." 

The  two  vessels  now  separated  on  their  opposite 
courses.  What  a  contrast  their  relative  situations 
afforded  !  Proudly  the  ship  bore  away  under  her 
lofty  and  spreading  canvass,  cleaving  the  billows 
before  her,  manned  by  an  able  crew,  and  under  the 
guidance  of  experienced  officers.  The  finger  of 
science  to  point  the  course  of  her  progress,  the 
fiiithful  chart  to  warn  of  the  hidden  rock  and  the 
shoal,  the  log-line  and  the  qnadrant  to  measure  her 
march  and  prove  her  position.  The  poor  little 
hooker  cleft  not  the  billows,  each  wave  lifted  her 
on  its  crest  like  a  seabird  ;  but  three  inexperienced 
fishermen  to  manage  her;  no  certain  means  to 
guide  them  over  the  vast  ocean  they  had  to 
traverse,  and  the  holding  of  the  "  fickle  wind"  the 
Only  chance  of  their  escape  from  perishing  in  the 
Wilderness  of  waters.  By  the  one,  the  feeling 
excited  is  supremely  that  of  man's  power.  By  the 
other,  of  his  utter  helplessness.  To  the  one,  the 
expanse  of  ocean  could  scarcely  be  considered 
"  trackless."  To  the  other,  it  was  a  waste  indeed. 
Yet  the  cheer  that  burst  from  the  ship,  at  part- 
ing, was  answered  as  gayly  from  the  hooker  as 
though  the  odds  had  nut  been  so  fearfully  against 
her,  and  no  blither  heart  beat  on  board  the  ship 
than  that  of  Barny  O'Reirdon. 

Happy  light-heartedness  of  my  poor  oountrjrroen ! 
They  have  often  need  of  all  their  buoyant  spirits ! 
How  kindly  have  they  been  fortified  by  rfature 
against  the  assaults  of  adversity!  and,  if  they 
blindly  rush  into  dangers,  they  cannot  be  denied  the 
possession  of  gallant  hearts  to  fight  their  way  out 
of  it  if  they  can. 
But  each  hurrah  became  leas  audible.  By  degrees 


the  cheers  dwindled  into  faintness;  and,  finally, 
were  lost  in  the  eddies  of  the  breeze. 

The  first  feeling  of  loneliness  that  poor  Bamy 
experienced  was  when  he  could  no  longer  hear  the 
exhilarating  sound.  The  splash  of  the  surge,  as 
it  broke  on  the  bows  of  his  little  boat,  was  unin- 
terrupted by  the  kindred  sound  of  human  voice ; 
and,  as  it  fell  upon  his  ear,  it  smote  upon  his  heart. 
But  he  rallied,  waved  his  hat,  and  the  silent  signal 
was  answered  from  the  ship. 

"  Well,  Barny,"  said  Jemmy,  **  what  was  the 
captain  say  in'  to  you  all  the  time  you  wor  wid 
him  V* 

"  Lay  me  alone,"  said  Bamy,  "  I  '11  talk  to  yoa 
when  I  see  her  out  o'  sight,  but  not  a  word  till 
thin.  I  '11  look  after  him,  the  rale  gintleman  that 
he  is,  while  there 's  a  topsail  of  his  ship  to  be  seen, 
and  then  I  'II  send  my  blessin'  afther  him,  and  pray 
for  his  good  fortune  wherever  he  goes,  for  he 's  the 
right  sort  and  nothin'  else."  And  Bamy  kept  his 
word,  and  when  his  straining  eye  could  no  longer 
trace  a  liAe  of  the  ship,  the  captain  certainly  had 
the  benefit  of  "  a  poor  man's  blessing." 

The  sense  of  utter  loneliness  and  desolation  had 
not  come  upon  Barny  until  now ;  but  he  put  his 
trust  in  the  goodness  of  Providence,  and,  in  a  fer- 
vent inward  outpouring  of  prayer,  resigned  him- 
self to  the  care  of  his  Creator.  With  an  admirable 
fbrtitnde,  too,  he  assumed  a  composure  to  his  com* 
panions  that  was  a  stranger  to  his  heart ;  and  we 
all  know  how  the  burden  of  anxiety  is  increased 
when  we  have  none  with  whom,  to  sympathize. 
And  this  was  not  all.  He  had  to  affect  ease  and 
confidence,  for  Bamy  not  only  had  no  dependence 
on  the  firmness  of  his  companions  to  go  through 
the  undertaking  before  them,  but  dread^  to  betray 
to  them  how  he  had  imposed  on  them  in  the  afi^r. 
Bamy  was  equal  to  all  this.  He  had  a  stent  heart 
and  was  an  admirable  actor ;  yet,  for  the  first  hoot 
after  the  ship  was  out  of  sight,  he  could  not  quite 
recover  himself,  and  every  now  and  then,  uncon- 
sciously, he  would  look  back  with  a  wistful  eye  to 
the  point  where  he  last  saw  her.  Poor  Barny  had 
lost  his  leader. 

The  night  fell,  and  Barny  stuck  to  the  helm  as 
long  as  nature  could  sustain  want  of  rest,  and  then 
left  it  in  charge  of  one  of  his  companions,  with 
particular  directions  how  to  steer,  and  ordered,  if 
any  change  in  wind  occurred,  that  they  should  in* 
stantly  awake  him.  He  could  not  sleep  long, 
however ;  the  fever  of  anxiety  was  upon  him,  and 
the  morning  had  not  long  dawned  when  he  awoke. 
He  had  not  well  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  looked  aboot 
him,  when  he  thought  he  saw  a  ship  in  the  distance 
approaching  them.  As  the  haze  cleared  away,  she 
showed  distinctly  bearing  down  towards  the  hooker. 
On  board  the  ship,  the  hooker,  in  such  a  sea, 
caused  surprise  as  before,  and  in  about  an  hour  she 
was  so  close  as  to  hail,  and  order  the  hooker  to  run 
under  her  lee. 

"  The  divll-a-taste,"  said  Bamy,  "  I  '11  not  quit 
my  Nor-Aist  coorse  for  the  King  of  Ingland,  nor 
Bony  party  into  the  bargain.  Bad  cess  to  you !  do 
you  think  I  've  nothin'  to  do  but  to  plaze  you?" 

Again  he  was  hsiled. 

" Oh !  bad  luck  to  the  toe  I'll  go  to  yoa." 

Another  hail. 

"Spake  loudher  you'd  better,"  said  Bamy, 
jeeringly,  still  holding  on  his  course. 

A  gun  was  fired  ahead  of  him. 

"  By  my  sowl,  you  spoke  loudher  that  time,  sure 
enough !"  said  Barny. 

"Take  care,  Bamy,"  cried  Jemmy  and  Peter  to- 
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gether.  "Blar  an  agen  man,  we'll  be  kil't  if 
yon  don't  go  to  them." 

**  Well,  and  we  '11  be  lost  if  we  turn  out  iv  our 
Nor-Aist  coorae,  and  that  'a  as  broad  as  it 's  long. 
Let  them  hit  iz  if  they  like ;  sure  it  'ud  be  a 
pleasanther  death  nor  starvin'  at  say.  I  tell  you 
again  I'll  turn  outo'  my  Nor-Aist  coarse  for  no 
man." 

A  shotted  gun  was  fired.  The  shot  hopped  on 
the  water  as  it  passed  before  the  hooker. 

*'Phew!  you  missed  it,  like  your  mammy's 
blessin',"  said  Barny. 

"  Oh  murther  !"  said  Jemmy,  "  did  n't  you  see 
the  ball  hop  aff  the  wather  forniost  you  1  Oh  mur- 
ther !  what  'ud  we  ha'  done  if  we  wor  there  at  all 
atalP" 

*<  Why,  we  'd  had  have  taken  the  ball  at  the 
hop,"  said  Barny,  laughing, "  acoordin'  to  the  ould 
say  in'." 

Another  shot  was  ineffectually  fired. 

'*  I  'm  thinking  that 's  a  Connaughtman  that 's 
shootin',"  said  Barny,  with  a  sneer.*  The  allu- 
sion was  so  relished  by  Jemmy  and  Peter  that  it 
excited  a  smile  in  the  midst  of  their  fears  from  the 
cannonade. 

Again  the  report  of  the  gun  was  followed  by  no 
damage. 

*' Augh!  never  heed  them!"  said  Barny,  con- 
temptuously. '*It*s  a  barkin'  dog  that  never 
bites,  as  the  ould  savin'  says,"  and  the  hooker  was 
soon  out  of  reach  of  further  annoyance. 

"  Now,  what  a  pity  it  was,  to  be  sure,"  said  Bar- 
By,  **  that  I  would  n't  go  aboord  to  plaze  them. 
Now,  who  *s  right?  Ah,  lave  me  alone  always 
Jemmy ;  did  you  iver  know  me  wrong  yet?" 

'*  Oh,  you  may  billow  now  that  you  're  out  o' 
the  wood  !"  said  Jemmy,  **but,  accordin'  to  my 
idays,  it  was  runnin'  a  grate  rishk  to  be  contrary 
wid  them  at  all,  and  they  shootin'  balls  afther  us." 

**  Well,  what  matther,"  said  Barny,  **  since 
they  wor  only  blind  gunners,  an'  I  know  it  ?  be- 
sides, as  I  said  afore,  I  won't  turn  out  my  Nor-Aist 
coorse  for  no  man." 

"  That's  a  new  turn  you tuk  lately,"  said  Peter. 
"  What 's  the  rayson  you  *re  runnin'  a  nor-aist 
coorse  now,  an'  we  niver  heard  iv  it  afore  at  all  till 
aflher  you  quitted  the  big  ship  V 

**  Why,  thin,  are  you  sitch  an  ignoramus  all 
out,"  said  Barny,  <'  as  not  for  to  know  that  in  nav- 
igation you  must  lie  an  a  great  many  different  tacks 
before  you  can  make  the  port  you  steer  for?" 

*<  Only  I  think,"  said  Jemmy,  ''  that  it's  back 
intirely  we  're  goin'  now,  and  I  can't  make  out  the 
rights  o'  that  at  all." 

**  Why,"  said  Barny,  who  saw  the  necessity  of 
mystifying  his  companions  a  Utile,  "  you  see,  the 
captain  towld  me  that  I  kum  aroun,  an'  rekim- 
minded  me  to  go  th'other  way." 

"  Faix,  it 's  the  first  I  ever  heard  o'  goin'  around 
by  say,"  said  Jemmy. 

"  Arrah,  sure,  that 's  part  o'  the  saycrets  o'  nav- 
igation, and  the  various  branches  o'  knowledge, 
that  is  requizit  for  a  navigathor ;  an'  that  *8  what 
the  captain,  God  bless  him,  and  myself  was  dis- 
coorain  an  aboord ;  an'  like  a  rale  gintleman  as  he 
is,  Barny,  says  he  ;  sir,  says  I ;  you  We  come  the 
round,  says  he.  I  know  that,  says  I,  bekase  I  like 
to  keep  a  good  bowld  ofiln',  says  I,  in  contr'ry 

*  This  is  an  allusion  of  Barny *s  to  a  saying  prevalent 
in  Ireland.  When  a  sportsman  returns  home  unsuc- 
cessful, they  say,  "  So  you've  killed  what  the  Con- 
naughtman shot  at."  Besides,  the  people  of  Munster 
have  a  profound  contempt  for  Connaaghtmen. 


places.  Spoke  like  a  good  sayman,  says  he. 
That 's  my  principles,  says  I.  They  're  the  right 
sort,  says  he.  But,  says  he,  (no  offince,)  I  think 
you  wor  wrong,  says  he,  to  pass  the  short  turn  in 
the  ladieshoes,*  says  he.  I  know,  says  I,  yoa 
mane  beside  the  three-spike  head  Ian'.  That 's  the 
spot,  says  he,  I  see  you  know  it.  As  well  as  I 
know  my  father,  says  I." 

**  Why,  Barny,"  said  Jemmy,  interrupting  him, 
"  we  seen  no  headlan'  at  all." 

*' Whisht,  whisht!"  said  Barny,  *<bad  cess  to 
you— ^on't  interrupt  me.  We  passed  it  in  the  night, 
and  you  could  n't  see  it.  Well,  as  I  was  saying,  I 
knew  it  as  well  as  I  know  my  father,  says  I,  but  I 
gev  the  preferrinoe  to  go  the  round ,  says  I.  You  're 
a  good  sayman  for  that  same,  says  he,  an'  it  would 
be  light  at  any  other  time  than  this  present,  says 
he,  but  it 's  onpossible  now,  teetotally,  on  account 
0*  the  war,  says  he.  Tare  alive,  says  I,  what 
war?  An'  did  n't  you  hear  o*  the  war?  says  he. 
Divil  a  word,  says  I.  Why,  says  he,  the  Nay 
gurs  has  made  war  on  the  king  o'  Chaynee,  says 
he,  bekase  he  refused  them  any  more  tay ;  an,  with 
that,  what  did  they  do,  says  he,  but  they  put  a 
lumbaago  an  all  the  vessels  that  sails  the  round, 
an'  that 's  the  rayson,  says  he,  I  carry  guns,  as  you 
may  see  ;  and  I'd  rekimmind  you,  says  he,  to  go 
back,  for  you  're  not  able  for  thim,  an'  that 's  jist 
the  way  iv  it.  An'  now  was  n't  it  looky  that  I  kem 
acrass  him  at  all,  or  may  be  we  might  be  cotcht  by 
the  Naygurs,  and  ate  up  alive." 

"  Oh,  thin,  indeed,  and  that  'a  thrue,"  said  Jem- 
my and  Peter,  "  and  when  will  we  come  to  the 
short  turn?" 

"Oh,  never  mind,"  said  Barny,  "  you  '11  see  it 
when  you  get  there  ;  but  wait  till  I  tell  you  more 
about  the  captain  and  the  big  ship.  He  said,  you 
know,  that  he  carried  guns  afeard  o'  the  Naygurs, 
and  in  troth  it 's  the  hoighih  o'  care  he  takes  o'  them 
same  guns;  and  small  blame  to  him;  sure  they 
might  be  the  salvation  of  him.  'Pon  my  conscience, 
they  're  taken  betther  care  of  than  any  poor  man's 
child.  I  heerd  him  cautionin'  the  sailors  about 
them  and  given  them  ordhers  about  their  clothes." 

'*  Their  clothes!"  said  his  two  companiona  at 
once  in  much  surprise  ;  '*  is  it  clothes  upon  can- 
nons?" 

"It's  truth  I'm  tellin'  you,"  said  Barny. 
"  Bad  luck  to  the  lie  in  it,  he  was  talkin'  about 
their  aprons  and  their  breeches." 

"Oh,  think  o'  that!"  said  Jemmy  and  Peter  in 
surprise.  "  An'  't  was  all  in  a  piece,"  said  Barny, 
"  that  an'  the  rest  o'  the  ship  all  out.  She  was  as 
nate  as  a  new  pin.  Throth  I  was  a'most  ashamed 
to  put  my  fut  an  the  deck,  it  was  so  clane,  and  she 
painted  every  color  in  the  rainbow  ;  and  all  sorts 
o'  curiosities  about  her ;  and  instead  iv  a  tiller  to 
steer  her,  like  this  darlin'  craythur  iv  ours,  she 
goes  wid  a  wheel,  like  a  coach  all  as  one,  and 
there  's  the  quarest  thing  you  iver  seen,  to  show 
the  way,  as  the  captain  gev  me  to  undherstan',  a 
little  round  rowlypowly  thing  in  a  bowl,  that  goes 
waddlin*  about  as  if  it  did  n't  know  its  own  way, 
much  more  nor  show  anybody  theirs.  Throth 
it 's  myself  thought  that  if  that 's  the  way  they  're 
obliged  to  go,  that  it 's  with  a  great  deal  o(  thrum' 
blin'  they  find  it  out." 

Thus  it  was  that  Barny  continued  most  marvel- 
lous accounts  of  the  ship  and  the  captain  to  his 
companions,  and  by  keeping  their  attention  so  en- 
gaged, prevented  their  being  too  inquisitive  as  to 
their  own  immediate  concerns,  and  for  two  daya 

*  Same  offer  Barny  is  making  at  "  latitudes." 
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more  Barny  and  the  hooker  held  on  their  respective 
courses  undeviatin^ly. 

The  third  day  Barny's  fears  for  the  continuity 
of  his  Nor-Aist  c<^or5e  were  excited,  as  a  larger  brig 
hove  in  sight,  and  the  nearer  she  approached,  the 
more  directly  she  came  athwart  Barny^s  course. 

**  May  the  divil  sweep  you !"  said  Barny,  **  and 
will  nothin*  else  sarve  than  comin  forninst  me  that- 
a-way.  Brig-a-hoy  there!"  shouted  Barny,  giv- 
ing the  tiller  to  one  of  his  messmates,  and  standing 
at  the  bow  of  his  boat.  **  Bfig-a-hoy  there  ! — bad 
luck  to  you,  go  'long  out  o'  my  Nor-Aist  coarse,*^ 
The  brig,  instead  of  obeying  his  mandate,  hove  to, 
and  lay  right  ahead  of  the  hooker.  *'  Oh  look  at 
this!"  shouted  Barny,  and  he  stamped  on  the  deck 
with  rage — '*  look  at  the  blackguards  where  they  're 
Btayin',  just  a-purpose  to  ruin  an  unfortunate  man 
like  me.  My  heavy  hatred  to  you  ;  qidlihis  minit, 
or  I  Ml  run  down  an  yez,  and  if  we  go  to  the  bot- 
tom, we  '11  haunt  you  forever  more — ^go  'long  out 
o'  that,  I  tell  you.  The  curse  o'  Crummil  an  you, 
you  stupid  vagabones,  that  won't  go  out  iv  a  man's 
Nor-Aist  coorse !" 

From  cursing  Barny  went  to  praying  as  he  came 
closer — *'  For  the  tendher  marcy  o'  heavin,  and 
Ipave  my  way.  May  the  Lord  reward  you,  and 
get  out  o'  my  Nor-Aist  coorse !  May  angels  make 
your  bed  in  heavin,  and  don't  ruinate  me  this-a- 
way."  The  brig  was  immovable,  and  Barny 
gave  up  in  despair,  having  cursed  and  prayed  him- 
self hoarse,  and  finished  with  a  duet  volley  of 
prayers  and  curses  together,  apostrophizing  the 
hard  case  of  a  man  being  **  done  out  of  his  Nor-Aist 
coorse.^* 

"  A-hoy  there !"  shouted  a  voice  from  the  brig, 
"  put  down  your  helm  or  you  '11  be  aboard  of  us.  I 
B^Y)  1^^  go  y^^^  jib  ^^^  foresheet — what  are  you 
about,  you  lubbers?" 

'T  was  true  that  the  brig  lay  so  fair  in  Barny's 
course  that  he  would  have  been  aboard,  but  that  in- 
stantly the  manoeuvre  above  alluded  to  was  put  in 
practice  on  board  the  hooker,  as  she  swept  to  de- 
struction towards  the  heavy  hull  of  the  brig,  and 
she  luffed  up  into  the  wind  alongside  her.  A  very 
pale  and  somewhat  emaciated  face  appeared  at  the 
side,  and  addressed  Barny, — 

'*  What  brings  you  here?"  was  the  question. 

*'  Troth  thin,  and  I  think  I  might  better  ax 
what  brings  you  here,  right  in  the  way  o'  my  Nor- 
Aist  coorse?  * 

••  Where  do  you  come  fromi" 

<*  From  Kinsale ;  and  you  did  n't  come  from  a 
betther  place,  I  go  bail." 

*•  Where  are  you  bound  to?" 

"  To  Fingal." 

"  Fingal— where 's  Fingal  V 

*^  Why,  thin,  aint  you  ashamed  o'  yourself  an'  not 
to  know  where  Fingal  isl" 

'*  It  is  not  in  these  seas." 

'*  Oh,  that 's  all  you  know  about  it,"  says  Barny. 

*'  You  're  a  small  craft  to  be  so  far  at  sea.  I 
suppose  you  have  provision  on  board." 

**  To  be  sure  we  have  ;  troth  if  we  had  n't,  this 
id  be  a  bad  place  to  go  a  beggin." 

•*  What  have  you  eatable?" 

"  The  finest  o'  scalpeens  !" 

"  What  are  scalpeens  1" 

•*  Why,  you  're  mighty  ignorant  intirely,"  said 
Barny,  *'  why,  scalpeens  is  pickled  mackerel." 

**  Then  you  must  give  us  some,  for  we  have  been 
out  of  everything  eatable  these  three  days ;  and 
even  pickled  fish  is  better  than  nothing." 

It  chanced  that  the  brig  was  a  West  India  trader, 


that  un&vorable  winds  had  delayed  much  beyond 
the  expected  period  of  time  on  her  voyage,  and, 
though  her  water  had  not  failed,  everything  eatable 
had  been  consumed,  and  the  crew  reduced  almost 
to  helplessness.  In  such  a  strait  the  arrival  of 
Barny  O'Reirdon  and  his  scalpeens  was  a  most 
providential  succor  to  them,  and  a  lucky  chance  for 
Barny,  for  he  got  in  exchange  for  his  pickled  fish  a 
handsome  return  of  rum  and  sugar,  much  more  than 
equivalent  to  their  value.  Barny  lamented  much, 
however,  that  the  brig  was  not  bound  for  Ireland, 
that  he  might  practise  his  own  peculiar  system  of 
navigation ;  but  as  staying  with  the  brig  could  do 
no  good,  he  got  himself  put  into  his  Nor-Aist  coorse 
once  more,  and  ploughed  away  towards  home. 

The  disposal  of  his  cargo  was  a  great  Godsend  to 
Barny  in  more  ways  than  one.  In  the  first  place 
he  found  the  most  profitable  market  he  could  have 
had,  and,  secondly,  it  enabled  him  to  cover  his  re- 
treat from  the  difficulty  which  was  still  before  him 
of  not  getting  to  Fingal  afler  all  his  dangers,  and 
consequently  being  open  to  discovery  and  disgrace. 
All  these  beneficial  results  were  not  thrown  away 
upon  one  of  Barnj's  readiness  to  avail  himself  of 
every  point  in  his  favor ;  and,  accordingly,  when 
they  left  the  brig,  Barny  said  to  his  companions, 
'*  W  hy,  thin,  boys,  'pon  my  conscience  but  I  am  as 
proud  as  a  horse  wid  a  wooden  leg,  this  minit,  that 
we  met  them  poor  unfort'nate  craythers  this  blessed 
day,  and  was  enabled  to  extend  our  charity  to  them. 
Sure  'an  it 's  lost  they  'd  be  only  for  our  comin' 
acrass  them,  and  we,  through  the  blessin'  o'  God, 
enabled  to  do  an  act  of  marcy,  that  is,  feedin'  the 
hungry ;  and  sure  every  good  work  we  do  here  is 
before  uz  in  heaven — an  that 's  a  comfort  anyhow. 
To  be  sure,  now  that  the  scalpeens  issowld,  there  's 
no  use  in  goin'  to  Fingal,  and  we  may  as  well  jist 
go  home." 

**  Faix,  I  'm  sorry  myself,"  said  Jemmy,  **  for 
Terry  O'SuUivan  said  it  was  an  iligant  place  intirely, 
an'  I  wanted  to  see  it." 

'•  To  the  divil  wid  Terry  O'Sullivan !"  said  Bar- 
ny, **  what  does  he  know  what  'san  ilieant  place? 
\Vhat  knowledge  has  he  of  iligance?  I '11  go  bail 
he  never  was  half  as  far  a  navigatin'  as  we-— he 
wint  the  short  cut,  I  go  bail,  and  never  dar'd  for  tn 
yintnre  the  round,  as  I  did." 

*'  By  dad,  we  wor  a  great  dale  longer,  anyhow, 
than  he  towld  me  he  was." 

•*  To  be  sure  we  wor,"  said  Barny.  "  He  wint 
skulkin'  by  the  short  cut,  I  tell  you,  and  was  afeard 
to  keep  a  bowld  ofiin'  like  me. — But  come,  boys, 
let  us  take  a  dbrop  o'  that  bottle  o'  sper'ts  we  got 
out  o'  the  brig.  By  gor,  it 's  well  we  got  some  bottles 
iv  it ;  for  I  would  n't  much  like  to  meddle  wid  that 
darlint  little  kag  iv  it  antil  we  get  home."  The 
rum  was  put  on  its  trial  by  Barny  and  his  compan- 
ions, and  in  their  critical  judgment  was  pronounced 
quite  as  good  as  the  captain  of  the  ship  had  be- 
stowed upon  them,  but  that  neither  of  those  speci- 
mens of  spirit  was  to  be  compared  to  whiskey.  '*  By 
dad,"  says  Barny,  '*  they  may  rack  their  brains  a 
long  time  before  they  '11  make  out  a  purtier  invin- 
tion  than  votteen — ^that  rum  may  do  very  well  for 
thim  that  has  the  misforthin  not  to  know  betther ; 
but  the  whiskey  is  a  more  nath'ral  sper't  accordin' 
to  my  idays."  In  this,  as  in  most  other  of  Barny's 
opinions,  Peter  and  Jemmy  coincided. 

Nothing  particular  occurred  for  the  two  succeed- 
ing days,  during  which  time  Barny  most  religiously 
pursued  his  Nor-Aist  coorse,  but  Uie  third  day  pro- 
duced a  new  and  important  event.  A  sail  was  dis- 
covered on  the  horizon,  and  in  the  direction  Barny 
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wa3  steering,  and  a  couple  of  hours  made  him  tol- 
erably certain  that  the  vessel  in  sight  was  an 
American,  for  though  it  is  needless  to  say  he  was 
not  very  conversant  in  such  matters,  yet,  from  the 
frequency  of  his  seeing  Americans  trading  to  Ire- 
land, his  eye  had  become  sufficiently  accustomed  to 
their  lofty  and  tapering  spars,  and  peculiar  smart- 
ness of  rig,  to  satisfy  him  that  the  ship  before  him 
was  of  transatlantic  build ;  nor  was  he  wrong  in 
his  conjecture. 

Barny  now  determined  on  a  manceuvre,  classing 
him  amongst  the  first  tacticians  at  securing  a  good 
retreat. 

Moreau's  highest  fame  rests  upon  his  celebrated 
retrograde  movement  through  the  Black-forest* 

Xenophon's  greatest  glory  is  derived  from  the 
deliverance  of  his  ten  thousand  Greeks  from  im- 
pending ruin  by  his  renowned  retreat. 

Let  the  ancient  and  the  modern  hero  "  repose 
under  the  shadow  of  their  laurels,"  as  the  French 
have  it,  while  Barny  O'Reirdon's  historian,  with  a 
pardonable  jealousy  for  the  honor  of  his  country, 
cuts  down  a  goodly  bough  of  the  classic  tree,  be- 
neath which  our  Hibernian  hero  may  enjoy  his 
'^  fftitun  cum  dienitate,** 

Barny  calculated  the  American  was  bound  for 
Ireland,  and  as  she  lay  almost  as  directly  in  the 
way  of  his  *'  Nor-Aistcoorse,"  as  the  West  Indian 
brig,  he  bore  up  to  and  spoke  her. 

He  was  answered  by  a  shrewd  Yankee  captain. 

"  Faix,  an  its  glad  I  am  to  see  your  honor  again," 
said  Barny. 

The  Yankee  had  never  been  to  Ireland,  and  told 
Barny  so. 

"Oh,  throth,  I  could  n't  forget  a  gintleman  so  aisy 
as  that,"  said  Barny. 

"  You  're  pretty  considerably  mistaken  now,  I 
guess,"  said  the  American. 

'*  Divil  a  taste,"  said  Barny  with  inimitable  com- 
posure and  pertinacity. 

"  Well,  if  you  know  me  so  tarnation  well,  tell 
me  what's  my  name."  The  Yankee  flattered 
himself  he  had  nailed  Barny  now. 

'*  Your  name  is  it?"  said  Barny,  gaining  time  by 
repeating  the  question,  '^  why,  what  a  fool  you  are 
not  to  know  your  own  name !" 

The  oddity  of  the  answer  posed  the  American, 
and  Barny  took  advantage  of  the  diversion  in  his 
favor,  and  changed  the  conversation. 

''  By  dad,  I  've  been  waitin'  here  these  four  or 
five  days,  expectin'  some  of  you  would  be  wan  tin' 
me." 

"  Some  of  us ! — How  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Sure  an'  arn't  you  from  Amerikay? 

**  Yes,  and  what  then?" 

'*  Well,  I  say  I  was  waitin'  for  some  snip  or 
other  from  Amerikay,  that  ud  be  wantin'  me.  It 's 
to  Ireland  you  're  goin'  I  dar'  say." 

"Yes." 

"  Well,  I  suppose  you  '11  be  wantin'  a  pilot," 
said  Barny. 

"  Yes,  when  we  get  in  shore,  but  not  yet." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  want  to  hurry  you,"  said  Barny. 

"  What  port  are  you  a  pilot  of?" 

"  Why,  indeed,  as  for  the  matther  o'  that,"  said 
Barny,  "  they  're  all  aiqual  to  me  a'most." 

"  All,"  «aid  the  American.  "  Why,  I  calculate 
you  could  n't  pilot  a  ahip  into  all  the  ports  of  Ire- 
land?" 

"  Not  all  at  wanst,"  (once,)  said  Barny,  with  a 
laugh,  in  which  the  American  could  not  help  join- 
ing. 

"  Well,  I  say,  what  ports  do  you  know  best?" 
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«  Why,  thin,  indeed,"  said  Barny,  "  it  would  be 
hard  for  me  to  tell ;  but  wherever  you  want  to  go, 
I  'm  the  man  that  'U  do  the  job  for  you  complate. 
Where  is  your  honor  going  ?'' 

"  I  won't  tell  you  that — ^butdo  tell  me  what  ports 
you  know  best?" 

"  Why,  there 's  Walherford,  an'  there  's  Youg- 
hall,an'  Fingal." 

"Fiiigal!  where 's  that?" 

"  So  you  don't  know  where  Fingal  is?  Oh,  I 
see  you're  a  sthranger,  sir,^an'  then  there's 
Cork." 

**  Yon  know  Cove,  then?" 

"  Is  it  the  Cove  o'  Cork,  why?" 

"Yes." 

"  I  was  bred  an'  bom  there,  and  pilots  as  many 
ships  into  Cove  as  any  other  two  min  out  of  it." 

Barny  thus  sheltered  his  falsehood  under  the 
idiom  of  his  language. 

"  But  what  brought  you  so  far  out  to  sea?"  asked 
the  captain. 

"  We  wor  lyin'  out  lookin'  for  ships  that  wanted 
pilots,  and  there  kem  an  the  terriblest  |fale  o'  wind 
aff  the  land,  an'  blew  us  to  say  out  intirely,  and 
that 's  the  way  iv  it,  your  honor." 

"  I  calculate  we  got  a  share  of  the  same  gale ; 
'twas  from  the  Nor-East." 

"  Oh,  direcUy !"  said  Barny, "  &ith,  you're  right 
enough,  'twas  the  Nor^Aist  coorse  we  wor  on  sure 
enough ;  but  no  matther  now  that  we  've  met  wid 
you — sure  we  '11  have  a  job  home  anyhow." 

"  Well,  get  on  board  then,"  said  the  American. 

"  I  will  in  a  roinit,  your  honor,  when  I  jist  spake 
a  word  to  my  comrades  here." 

"  Why'  sure,  it 's  not  goin'  to  turn  pilot  you  are," 
said  Jemmy,  in  his  simplicity  of  heart. 

"  Whisht,  you  omadbaun !"  said  Barny,  "  or  I  'U 
cut  the  tongue  out  o'  you.  Now  mind  me,  Pether. 
You  don't  understan'  navigashin  and  the  various 
branches  o'  knowledge,  an'  so  all  you  have  to  do  is 
to  folly  the  ship  when  I  get  into  her,  an'  I  '11  show 
you  the  way  home." 

Barny  tiien  got  aboard  the  American  vessel,  and 
begged  of  the  captain,  that,  as  he  had  been  out  at 
sea  80  long,  and  had  gone  through  "  a  power  o' 
hardship  intirely,"  that  he  would  be  permitted  to 
1^0  below  and  turn  in  to  take  a  sleep,  "  for  in  troth 
It 's  myself  and  sleep  that  is  sthrayngera  for  some 
time,"  said  Barny,  "  an'  if  your  honor  'ill  be  plaseed 
I  '11  be  thankful  if  you  won't  let  them  disturb  ma 
an  til  I  'm  wanted,  for  sure  till  you  see  the  land 
there 's  no  use  for  me  in  life,  an'  throth,  I  want  a 
sleep  sorely." 

Barny 's  request  was  granted,  and  it  will  not  be 
wondered  at,  that,  afler  so  much  fatigue  of  mind  and 
body,  he  slept  profoundly  for  four-and-twenty  hours. 
He  then  was  called,  for  laud  was  in  sight,  and 
when  he  came  on  deck  the  captain  rallied  him  upon 
the  potency  of  his  somniferous  qualities,  and  "  cal- 
culated "  he  had  never  met  any  one  who  could  sleep 
four-and-twenty  hours  on  a  stretch  before. 

"  Oh,  sir,"  said  Barny,  rubbing  his  eyes,  which 
were  still  a  little  hazy,  "  whiniver  /  go  to  sleep,  / 
payaitintion  to  it," 

The  land  was  soon  neared,  and  Barny  put  in 
charge  of  the  ship,  when  he  ascertained  the  first 
land-mark  he  was  acquainted  with ;  but  as  soon  as 
the  Head  of  Kinsale  hove  in  sight,  Barny  gave  a 
"  whoo,"  and  cut  a  caper  that  astonished  the  Yan* 
kees,  and  was  quite  inexplicable  to  them,  though, 
we  flatter  ourselves,  it  is  not  to  those  who  do  Bar- 
ny the  favor  of  reading  his  adventures. 

"  Oh !  there  you  are,  my  darlint  ould  head,  an' 
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where  's  the  head  like  you  ?  throth  it  'a  little  I 
thought  I'd  iver  set  eyes  an  your  good-looking 
faytures  agin.     But  God  's  good !" 

In  such  half-muttered  exclamations  did  Barny 
apostrophize  each  well-known  point  of  his  native 
shore,  and  when  opposite  the  harbor  of  Kinsale  he 
spoke  the  hooker  that  was  somewhat  astern,  and 
ordered  Jemmy  and  Peter  to  put  in  there,  and  tell 
Molly  immediately  that  he  was  come  back,  and 
would  be  with  her  as  soon  as  he  could  after  piloting 
the  ship  into  Cove.  "  But  an  your  apperl  don't 
tell  Pether  Kelly  o'  the  big  farm,  nor  indeed  don't 
jnintion  to  man  nor  mortial  about  the  navigation 
we  done  antil  I  come  home  myself  and  make  them 
sinsible  of  it,  bekase  Jemmy  and  Pether  neither  o' 
yiz  is  aqual  to  it,  and  doesn't  undherstan'  the 
branches  o'  knowledge  requizit  for  discoorsin'  o' 
navigation." 

The  hooker  put  into  Kinsale,  and  Barny  sailed 
the  ship  into  Cove.  It  was  the  first  ship  he  ever 
had  acted  the  pilot  for,  and  his  old  luck  attended 
him;  no  accident  befell  his  charge,  and,  which  was 
still  more  extraordinary,  he  made  the  American 
believe  he  was  absolutely  the  most  skilful  pilot  on 
the  station.  So  Barny  pocketed  his  pilot's  fee, 
swore  the  Yankee  was  a  gentlemau,  for  which  the 
republican  did  not  thank  him,  wished  him  good- 
bye, and  then  pushed  his  way  home  with  what 
parny  swore  was  the  easiest  made  money  he  ever 
had  in  his  life.  So  Barny  got  himself  paid  for  jn- 
loting  the  ship  that  showed  him  the  way  home. 

All  the  fishermen  in  the  world  may  throw  their 
caps  at  this  feat — none  but  an  Irishman,  we  fear- 
lessly assert,  could  have  executed  so  splendid  a  amp 
de  finesse. 

And  now,  sweet  readers,  (the  ladies  I  mean,) 
did  you  ever  think  Barny  would  get  home?    I 


would  give  a  hundred  of  pens  to  hear  all  the 
guesses  that  have  been  made  as  to  the  probable  ter- 
mination of  Barny 's  adventure.  They  would  fur- 
nish food  material,  I  doubt  not,  for  another  voyage. 
But  Barny  did  make  other  voyages,  I  can  assure 
you  ;  and,  perhaps,  he  may  appear  in  his  character 
of  navigator  once  more,  if  his  daring  exploits  be 
not  held  valueless  by  an  ungrateful  world,  as  in 
the  case  of  his  great  predecessor,  Columbus. 

As  some  curious  persons  (I  don't  mean  the 
ladies)  may  wish  to  know  what  became  of  some  of 
the  characters  who  have  figured  in  this  tale,  I  beg 
to  inform  them  that  Molly  continued  a  faithful  wife 
and  time-keeper,  as  already  alluded  to,  for  many 
years.  That  Peter  Kelly  was  so  pleased  with  his 
share  in  the  profits  arising  from  the  trip,  in  the 
ample  return  of  rum  and  sugar,  that  he  freighted  a 
large  brig  with  scalpeens  to  the  West  Indies,  and 
went  supercargo  himself. 

All  he  got  in  return  was  the  yellow  fever. 

Barny  profited  better  by  his  share ;  he  was  en- 
abled to  open  a  public-house,  which  had  more  cus- 
tom than  any  ten  within  miles  of  it.  Molly 
managed  the  bar  very  efficiently,  and  Barny 
<<  discoorsed"  the  customers  most  seductively ;  in 
short,  Barny,  at  ail  times  given  to  the  marvellous, 
became  a  greater  romancer  than  ever,  apd,  for 
vears,  attracted  even  the  gentlemen  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, who  loved  fun,  to  his  house,  for  the  sake  of 
his  magnanimous  mendacity. 

As  for  the  hitherto  triumphant  Terry  O'SuIlivan, 
from  the  moment  Bamy's  Bingal  adventure  became 
known,  he  was  obliged  to  fly  the  country,  and  was 
never  heard  of  more,  while  the  hero  of  the  hooker 
became  a  greater  man  than  before,  and  never  was 
addressed  by  any  other  title  afterwards  than  that 
of  The  Commodore. 


PUBLIC   READING  OF  SCRIPTURB. 

OuB  Puritan  fathers  carried  th^  aversion  to  book- 
worship,  or  liturgical  reading,  so  fiir  as  to  exclude 
even  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  from  the  services 
of  the  sanctuary.  In  their  day,  and  under  their  cir- 
cumstances, there  was  sufficient  reason  for  snch  a 
practical  protestation  against  one  of  the  worst  abuses 
of  ecclesiastical  power.  The  great  pulpit  Bible,  which 
now  holds  such  a  conspicuous  and  appropriate  place 
on  the  sacred  desk,  was  then  unknown.  The  preacher, 
when  he  came  to  the  sermon,  pulled  out  his  pocket 
Bible  ;  and  for  verification  of  his  text,  read  it  aloud, 
and  then  closed  the  volume.  If  he  had  occasion  to 
refer  to  other  texts,  he  would  often  read  them, 
announcing  book,  chapter,  and  verse  ;  but  more 
usually  he  recited  his  proof-texts  firom  a  memory  well 
stored  wiUi  the  precious  words  of  Holy  Writ.  Some 
even  betrayed  an  afifectation  of  preaching,  as  well  as 
praying,  "  without  book."  At  least,  such  may  be 
mferred  from  an  old  epigram  still  extant : 

When  Ralph  has  read  his  text, 
You'll  see,  if  you  only  mind  him, 

He  shuts  his  Bible  up. 
And  lays  it  down  behind  him. 

No  matter, — one  replies, — 

He  '11  do  as  well  without  it ; 
For  when  he  has  rettd  his  text, 

He  says  no  more  about  it. 

Alas !  that  the  sin  of  ignoring  their  text,  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  Scripture,  is  still  committed  by  many 
preachers  witii  an  open  folio,  or  imperial  quarto, 
before  them.  It  were  Ikr  better  if  they  would  but  go 
to  the  other  extreme  of  announcing  a  text,  '*  and  then 
quoting  the  whole  Bible  to  prove  it    Better  to  be 


tedious  than  nnbibUcal,  though  mther  is  an  inexcusfr- 
ble  sin  in  a  preacher  of  the  Word. 

The  custom  of  reading  the  Scriptures,  as  a  stated 
portion  of  the  sanctuary  service,  has  only  become 
general  in  New  England  within  some  fifty  or  seventy 
years,  and  that  only  during  the  morning  service. 
There  is  no  longer  any  godly  jealousy,  lest  the  prac- 
tice should  interfere  with  the  perfect  freedom  of  spir- 
itual worship.  In  truth,  the  Scripture  lessons  are  the 
purest,  safest  and  soundest  part  of  our  ministrations, 
when  properly  read,  nothing  can  be  more  impressive 
or  instructive.  It  is  matter  of  satisfaction,  therefore, 
that  the  solemn  reading  of  a  portion  of  the  "  lively 
oracles  "  is  acquiring  more  prominence  in  the  order 
of  divine  service.  It  now  usually  follows,  instead  of 
preceding,  as  formerly,  the  singing  of  the  first  psalm  ; 
so  that  the  audience  may  hear  it  more  quietly,  and 
with  less  interruption  from  the  entrance  of  such  as 
come  tardily  to  the  house  of  God.  It  is  also  becoming 
common  to  read  the  Scriptures  in  the  afternoon  ser- 
vice ;  and  there  can  be  no  good  reason  why  the  people 
of  God,  who  "  tremble  at  his  word,"  should  not  rev- 
erentiy  hear  him  speaking  to  them  in  both  parts  of 
his  holy  day. 

But  let  the  reading  of  the  Scripture  be  a  business 
by  itselt  Some  ministers  have  violent  expository  fits 
come  over  them,  and  interlard  their  reading  with  an 
off-hand,  running  commentary,  extemporizing  their 
crude  conceits,  and  making  a  perfect  jumble  of  human 
language  and  divine.  Let  the  minister  first  read  his 
portion  distinctly,  taking  time  for  it ;  and  then,  after 
the  Scripture  has  spoken  for  itself,  if  he  wishes  to 
make  a  prelection,  let  him  go  back  and  give  his  com- 
ments as  a  distinct  aifair.  Then  things  will  be  done 
"  decently  and  in  order  ;"  and  God*s  Word  m  God's 
house  will  be  magnified  and  honored. — Puritan  Re^ 
carder. 
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JAMES  NORTH. 


From  tbe  Spectator. 
JAMES  NORTH. 
About  forty  men  and  boys  have  been  placed  in 
imminent  peril  by  an  accident  in  a  coal-pit  at  Bed- 
minster,  near  Bristol,  belonging  to  Messrs.  Goul- 
stone  and  Co.  The  pit  was  sunk  about  eight  years 
ago  ;  it  is  very  deep,  but  very  free  from  water  and 
cnoke-danip.  The  main  shad  extends  810  feet 
down ;  but  at  some  yards  along  the  workings  of 
the  top-seam,  a  second  additional  shaft  called  a 
tip-shaft  is  sunk  from  the  upper  into  the  lower 
seam ;  workings  are  being  opened  into  still  deeper 
seams.  At  eleven  o^clock  last  Friday  morning,  an 
ascending  coal-truck  kncxsked  away  the  timber 
framing,  and  caused  the  sides  of  the  shaft  to  fall  in 
and  completely  choke  the  bottom  of  the  main  shaft 
up  above  the  horizontal  working  in  the  upper  seam. 
The  news  soon  spread,  and  the  pit-mouth  was 
crowded  with  the  relatives  of  the  poor  miners  who 
had   been  engulphed.      One  woman  sat  on  the 

froand  frantically  crying  that  her  father,  uncle, 
rother,  husband,  and  son,  were  all  buried  alive. 
The  attempt  to  rescue  the  miners  was  instantly 
commenced,  but  it  was  perilous  and  slow.  Only 
three  men  could  work  at  once,  and  they  were  in 
constant  danger  from  the  looseness  of  the  shaft- 
sides,  whence  masses  of  soil  continued  to  fall.  Mr. 
Knight,  proprietor  of  an  adjacent  pit,  went  down 
first,  and  then  men  were  set  to  work ;  but  every- 
body feared  that  the  task  was  hopeless,  for  the 
Tentilation  of  the  mine  would  be  stopped,  or 
checked,  so  as  to  destroy  all  life  in  a  few  hours. 
It  was  evening  of  that  day  before  they  could  com- 
municate with  two  men  in  the  upper  seam  ;  and 
when  food  had  been  sent  down  to  them,  it  still 
seemed  impossible  to  get  them  out,  for  they  were 
too  weak  to  cling  to  ropes,  and  nobody  would  vol- 
unteer to  go  down  and  assist  them.  Mr.  Gonlstone 
looked  round  the  crowd  and  said,  ''  Will  no  one 
try  to  save  them  V  when  a  modest-looking,  indeed 
rather  an  effeminate-looking  youth,  named  James 
North,  said,  "  /  will  ;*'  and  soon  after  he  did  enter 
the  bucket,  over  which  powerful  shields  had  been 
fixed,  and  descended  to  the  men.  Silence  was 
strictly  enjoined,  and  attention  was  stretched  for 
the  signal  to  haul  up.  At  length  the  signal  was 
received,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  men  appeared, 
weak  and  exhausted.  They  stated  that  the  air  was 
80  bad  that  no  candle  could  be  got  near  the  *'  tip- 
shaft,"  leading  to  the  lower  seam.  One  of  them 
felt  sure  that  all  below  must  be  dead ;  the  other 
still  hoped,  and  thought  exertions  should  be  made. 
James  North  again  volunteered  ;  and,  encouraged 
by  his  example,  five  other  men  now  offered  to  go 
down.  They  labored  to  restore  the  ventilating 
apparatus  ;  but  were  driven  up  again  without  any 
success.  North  had  crept  to  the  edge  of  the  tip- 
shaft,  and  shouted  and  hammered  for  several  min- 
utes; but  got  no  answer.  North's  idea  of  hammer- 
ing was  admirable ;  the  buried  miners  might  have 
heard  the  stroke,  and  thought  it  the  sound  of  help- 
ing comrades  with  rescuing-tools,  when  the  human 
voice  would  be  unheard  in  the  subterranean  depths. 
But  North  got  no  signal  of  life  in  return.  The 
labor  was  continued,  and  at  last  the  ventilation  was 
enough  restored  to  allow  tKe  men  to  erect  a  wind- 
lass, and  lower  North  down  the** tip-shaft.*'  He 
found  the  miners  alive,  huddled  together  near  the 
blocked-up  main  shaft,  engaged  in  prayer.  They 
had  worked  for  hours,  endeavoring  to  clear  the 
main  shaft — had  carried  tons  of  the  debris  into  the 
workings ;  but  their  lights  went  out,  and  they  j?ave 
themselves  up  for  lost.  Crowding  to  the  uesh 
earth  in  the  main  shaft,  which  gave  out  fresher  air 


for  breathing,  they  prayed  to  God.  The  scene  at 
the  pit-mouth,  as  they  appeared  among  their  rela- 
tives one  by  one,  nearly  lifeless  with  exhaustion, 
was  affecting.  None  were  dangerously  ill,  and  all 
would  soon  recover. 

"  /  WILL  ;"  the  words  will  live  in  the  memory 
of  the  people  of  Bedminster.  The  effect  of  the 
lesson  conveyed  by  the  devotion  and  hardihood  of 
James  North  will  be  increased  by  the  fact  of  his 
youth  and  by  his  success ;  though  the  last  could 
add  nothing  to  the  moral  greatness  of  the  act. 
Called  upon  to  descend  the  coal-mine  in  search  of 
their  comrades,  the  men  around,  older  and  stronger, 
must  have  felt  the  rebuke  to  their  less  courageous 
humanity,  when  James  North,  **  a  modest  and 
even  effeminate-looking  lad,**  stepped  forward  and 
said,  "  /will."  Of  course,  as  the  sequel  proved, 
more  would  have  answered  the  appeal  if  they  had 
thought  it  likely  to  be  successful ;  and  his  success, 
proving  the  logical  force  of  his  bolder  instincts, 
will  serve,  as  such  stories  have  done  before,  to 
keep  manly  courage  up  to  that  highest  mark  of 
hoping  against  hope  where  others  are  to  be  rescued. 
A  double  confirmation  was  given  to  this  higher 
reasoning  when  North  came  in  controversy  with 
one  of  the  two  men  he  had  first  rescued.  He  main- 
tained that  the  larger  number  in  the  lower  shaft 
could  not  possibly  have  survived  ;  but  North  joined 
the  other,  who  insisted  that  they  might  have  done 
so.  The  attempt  at  rescue  was  no  sudden  and 
dashing  exploit ;  it  was  necessary  that  partial 
repairs  should  be  executed,  and  the  air  below  in 
some  degree  removed,  not  to  disarm  the  descent  of 
danger,  but,  as  North  and  his  companions  found,  to 
render  it  even  practicable.  North's  hardy  hopeful- 
ness was  fully  confirmed  ;  after  a  suspense  of 
thirty-eight  hours,  terrible  for  those  above,  still 
more  terrible  for  those  below,  the  whole  of  the  men 
who  had  been  buried  ei^ht  hundred  feet  deep  in 
darkness  and  poisonous  air  were  brought  up  alive. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  North  found 
many  companions  to  join  him  in  his  second  and 
third  descent,  although  the  extreme  danger  of  the 
attempt  had  been  actually  ascertained .  The  shaken 
walls  of  the  shaft  threatened  those  who  slowly 
passed  up  or  down  with  destruction  ;  the  air  was 
so  charged  with  noxious  gases  that  the  men  were 
obliged  to  crawl  upon  the  ground.  But  the  certain 
knowledge  of  these  dangers  had  been  counter- 
balanced by  the  example,  and  by  the  proof  in  the 
first  instance  that  possibly  they  might  not  be  braved 
in  vain. 

North  set  the  chance  of  his  own  death  against  the 
hope,  however  faint,  of  saving  many  others ;  and 
he  was  rewarded  by  success.  He  has  renewed  to 
those  whose  lot  leads  them  into  constant  danger  the 
faith  that  while  there  is  hope,  or  even  after  hope 
has  died  in  less  courageous  minds,  thev  will  not  be 
abandoned.  The  example  might  useiully  be  con- 
templated by  the  government,  which  is  responsible 
for  delaying  the  search  after  Franklin  and  his  com- 
rades. But  it  should  be  of  wider  application. 
Humanly  speaking,  the  worst  visitation  that  can 
befall  man  or  woman  is  the  sense  of  being  abandoned 
by  fellow-creatures  ;  a  calamity,  we  believe,  which 
perfectly  healthy  morality  would  spare  even  to  the 
most  self-abandoned .  The  economical  ethics  of  our 
day,  pushed  to  extravagant  length,  have  preached  a 
sort  of  wholesale  abandonment  of  those  who  are 
sunk  deeper  than  the  lowest  of  the  North-side 
Colliery — a  doctrine  upheld  under  the  euphonious 
name  of  '*  self-reliance."  It  has  been  James 
North's  fortune  to  renew  the  sublime  example 
which  refuted  that  doctrine. 


MR.  Thackeray's  sixth  lecture. 
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From  the  Daily  Newa. 
MR.    THACEERAT  S   SIXTH   LECTURE. 

Sterne  and  Goldsmith  were  the  subjects  of  the 
last  of  Mr.  Thackeray's  series. 

He  bejfan  by  sketching  the  facts  of  Sterne*s  life. 
He  was  the  son  of  an  officer  in  a  inarching  regiment, 
who  died  from  a  wound  in  a  duel — a  rough,  good 
fellow,  who  marched  on  till  he  met  with  the  fatal 
goose  who  put  a  termination  to  his  existence.  Young 
Lawrence  went  to  school  at  Halifax ;  to  Jesus  Col- 
lege, Cambridge  ;  and  ultimately  got  the  living  of 
Sutton,  in  Yorkshire. 

Mr.  Thackeray's  first  comments  on  his  character 
were  founded  on  his  love  affairs.  He  was  found 
addressing  the  lady  whom  he  married  with  the  most 
sentimental  passion.  He  spoke  of  her  as  a  flower. 
But  such  a  fountain  as  Mr.  Sterne*s  love  was  not 
for  one  rose  only.  No.  When  years  had  passed 
over  he  wrote,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  in  dog-latin, 
and  very  had  dog-latin,  that  he  wished  his  wife  was 
de|d.  She  *'  bored  him,"  it  would  seem.  And 
he  wrote  letters  full  of  sentiment  to  "  Eliza,*'  his 
**  dear  child,"  and  so  on — a  Mrs.  Draper,  the  wife 
of  an  Indian  official,  much  respected  in  that  quarter 
of  the  glube;  yet  scarcely  had  she  sailed  from 
Dover,  in  1767,  than  the  worn-out  old  scamp  was 
offering  his  heart  to  somebody  else.  Soon  after- 
wards his  cadaverous  body  was  consigned  to  Pluto. 
To  be  sure,  there  were  signs  of  grace  in  his  last  let- 
ters— those  to  his  daughter,  his  letters  to  whom  usu- 
ally breathed  love  and  kindness. 

It  was  always,  the  lecturer  went  on,  a  perilous 
case,  that  of  a  man  who  had  to  bring  his  inner  life, 
his  tears,  his  smiles,  his  hopes,  his  fears,  before  the 
public  for  money.  Did  he  feign  indignation  ?  Did 
he  assume?  Did  he  pretend  1  Could  he  trust  him- 
self? Was  he  not  tempted  to  cant  ?  How  much 
was  true  sensibility — how  much  false?  Where 
did  the  truth  end  and  the  lies  begin  ?  He  (the  lec- 
turer) had  some  time  before  passed  the  evening 
with  a  French  singer.  This  man,  after  singing  a 
long  time,  to  the  pain  of  many  of  his  hearers, 
chansons  of  a  questionable  character,  sang  a  senti- 
mental one.  He  did  it  charmingly ;  everybody  was 
moved,  and  nobody  more  than  the  singer  himself. 
Now,  Sterne  had  something  like  that  about  him. 
He  blubbered  over  his  paper ;  he  had  a  lucrative 
art  of  weeping ;  he  utilized  his  anguish.  Sterne 
ofVen,  Mr.  Thackeray  confessed,  disgusted  him. 
'*  He  looks  his  reader  in  the  face ;  he  watches 
what  effect  he  has  on  him ;  he  seems  to  say, '  Do 
cry.'  "  Great  humo|;ists  laughed  naturally  out  of 
their  great  manly  hearts,  but  this  man  never  let  his 
reader  alone.  Sterne  was  a  great  jester,  not  a  great 
humorist.  You  could  fancy  you  saw  him  laying 
down  his  carpet  before  beginning  to  perform  on  it. 

For  instance,  look  at  his  *'  Sentimental  Journey." 
Did  he  not  seem  to  go  deliberately  prepared  to  make 
matter  of  it  all  ?  He  had  no  sooner  landed  than  he 
began  to  make,  as  the  actors  say,  '*  business." 
Could  anybody  believe  a// the  sentiment  genuine? 
He  whimpered  over  a  dead  donkey,  over  which 
anybody  Jsaid  Mr.  Thackeray)  may  cry  **  who 
likes."  That  dead  donkey  was  cooked  in  piquant 
sauce.  In  fact,  the  donkey  had  a  fine  funeral — an 
elegant  hearse,  the  mourner  with  a  white  pocket- 
handkerchief,  and  all  got  np  for  the  purposes  of 
scenic  effect.  That  donkey  had  been  used  before. 
(Here  he  read  the  well-known  passage  concerning 
it  in  •*  Tristram  Shandy.")  The  critic  (he  re- 
sumed) who  could  not  see,  in  this  description,  sen- 
timent, humor  and  wit,  must  be  hard  to  please.  And 


the  peasant  life  in  the  south  was  excellently  described 
by  him — a  man  of  the  keenest  enjoyment  and  sensi- 
bility. But  it  was  a  painful  fact  that  scarcely  one 
page  of  Sterne  was  perfectly  pure ;  there  was  a  latent 
corruption  in  what  he  did ;  a  taint  of  bad.  You 
saw  the  satyr  eyes  glaring  through  the  leaves.  How 
different  this  from  the  pure,  sunny  pages  of  one  of 
his  successors  of  to-day — a  man  for  whose  books  one 
was  grateful — the  author  of  "  David  Copperfield  !" 

With  this  allusion  to  Charles  Dickens,  which 
drew  forth  loud  applause  from  the  audience,  the 
lecturer  passed  from  Sterne  to  Goldsmith. 

What  a  fortune  had  Goldsmith  had  in  our  his- 
tory !  To  be  the  most  beloved  of  English  authors, 
what  a  lot  was  that !  The  pleasant,  gentle,  wan- 
dering minstrel — it  was  delightful  to  see  how, 
through  all  his  career,  he  affectionately  turned  his 
eyes  to  home.  He  peopled  his  books  with  the 
figures  of  home.  The  charm  of  his  works  was  in 
the  fact  that  they  contained  his  character,  his  sim- 
ple, honest  regrets,  his  love  and  sympathy.  **  Our 
love  for  him  is  half-pity."  Whom  did  he  ever 
hurt  ?  He  bears  no  weapon  but  his  harp ;  with 
that  he  passes  into  every  palace  and  cottage,  delights 
all  ranks  and  classes. 

Goldsmith,  not  less  than  Fielding,  had  the  merit 
of  preserving  his  cheerful  goodness  and  love  of 
truth  through  distress  and  difficulty.  He  was  never 
so  friendless  but  he  could  have  a  friend  somewhere  ; 
if  he  only  had  his  flute  he  could  delight  the  poor 
with  that ;  was  never  so  poor  but  he  could  spare 
something  to  a  poorer;  he  could  pawn  his  trousers 
to  save  his  landlord  from  gaol.  He  certainly  en- 
dured great  distress  and  pain  ;  one  could  scarcely 
bear  to  read  of  it ;  you  felt  an  anger  when  you 
heard  of  his  being  hurt,  such  as  you  felt  at  hearing 
of  a  cruelty  exercised  towards  a  woman  or  a  child. 

Mr.  Thackeray  then  mentioned  the  various  well- 
known  anecdotes  of  Goldsmith,  and  referred  with 
respect  to  his  biographers,  to  the  industry  of  Prior, 
the  eloquence  of  Forster,  and  the  love  of  Washing- 
ton Irving.  He  also  quoted  some  of  the  finest  lines 
in  the  "  Deserted  Village,"  and  referred  with  del- 
icate tenderness  to  his  love  for  Mary  Horneck,  the 
*'  Jessamy  Bride."  He  alluded  to  the  extrava- 
gance of  his  later  life,  but  called  on  his  hearers  to 
remember  how  constantly  he  shared  what  he  had 
with  his  numerous  dependents,  and  appealed  to  their 
sympathy  and  pity.  •*  Think,"  he  exclaimed,  ••  of 
the  pensioner  weeping  at  his  grave — think  of  the 
righteous  pen  that  wrote  his  epitaph !"  How  well 
the  world  has  paid  back  all  the  love  he  had  for  it ! 
His  figure  seems  to  be  with  us  still,  and  pleading 

to  us  in  favor  of  the  poor. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Having  announced  that  this  was  the  last  of  his 
discourses,  Mr.  Thackeray  took  occasion  to  declare 
his  opinions  on  a  subject  on  which  he  is  known  to 
entertain  strong  ones — the  relation  of  men  of  letters 
to  *'  society."  He  protested  markedly  against  the 
complaint  that  is  sometimes  made  of  their  being 
neglected.  "  We  do,"  he  said,  "  meet  with  kind- 
ness." He  urged  that  no  laws  or  regulations  could 
have  saved  the  men  he  had  been  treating  of  from 
the  troubles  which  they  brought  on  themselves.  He 
maintained  that  society  treated  a  man  with  due  re- 
gard to  what  he  did  and  was ;  it  gave  him  fair 
place  and  fair  play.  He  ridiculed  all  absurd  pre- 
tensions on  the  part  of  writers  in  this  matter,  and 
inquired  whether  the  author  of  the  last  new  novel, 
or  the  last  new  poem,  was  to  have  a  guard  of  honor 
appointed  specially  for  him?  And,  speaking  grate- 
fully of  the  kindness  which  he  himself  had  met  withj 
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concluded  the  last  of  »  series  of  iifstractive  and 
brilliant  commentaries  on  a  class  of  writers  with 
whom  he  has  associated  himself  both  as  brother  and 
judge.  There  was  a  marked  sympathy  in  the  ap- 
plause which  greeted  his  discourse. 


From  the  Spectator. 
THE   CONDITION-OF-AUTHOR   QUESTION. 

Mr.  Thackeray  wound  up  his  admirable  series 
of  fashionable  lectures  with  amoral,  stern,  eloquent, 
and  incomplete.  It  often  happens  thus ;  the  author 
who  most  beautifully  illustrates  a  truth  cannot 
always  analyze  it.  Scott,  who  transcended  rivals 
in  invention,  was  poor  in  criticism ;  Johnson,  whose 
own  fiction  was  a  didactic  effort,  supplied  the  ex- 
planation which  Goldsmith  could  not  give  of  the 
well'known  line — **  Remote,  unfriended,  melan- 
choly, slow." 

Mr.  Thackeray*s  peroration  was  an  emphatic 
denial  that  the  profession  of  authorship  is  looked 
down  upon,  and  that  authors  are  not  received  in 
society  with  enough  consideration.  The  men 
whose  characteristics  he  had  sketched,  and  sketched 
with  the  suggestive  hand  of  a  master,  served  to 
illustrate  this  position  d  converso ;  all  of  them,  he 
said,  had  enjoyed  the  consideration  they  deserved, 
where  it  was  not  abated  by  their  own  misconduct 
pr  foible ;  and,  in  our  own  day,  he  contended,  the 
profession  of  authorship  is  held  in  esteem;  the 
author  is  received  with  kindness  and  attention  ap- 
portioned to  his  personal  merit.  Even  if  this  as- 
sertion, taken  as  it  stands,  were  strictly  accurate, 
it  would  not  meet  the  case  on  the  other  side ; 
but  it  is  not  accurate.  The  consideration  which 
the  humorists  of  the  eighteenth  century  enjoyed, 
according  to  the  lecturer's  own  account,  was 
far  from  being  uniformly  in  proportion  to  their 
merits  ;  the  loose-moraled  Sterne — whose  picture 
was  somewhat  overdrawn — luxuriated  in  a  social 
consideration  wholly  unknown  to  the  innocent  but 
eccentric  Goldsmith  ;  Dick  Steele,  the  charming 
and  original  inventor  of  '*  light  literature"  in 
England,  played  fag  to  the  cold,  self-seeking,  com- 
oionplace,  and  fuddled  Mr.  Addison,  whose  powers 
Mr.  Thackeray  preposterously  overrated.  The 
best  illustration  to  favor  the  lecturer  is  that  of 
Pope,  whose  appearance  in  public,  like  Voltaire's, 
was  a  triumph,  and  whose  Dundad  originated 
'*  the  Grub  Street  tradition."  Mr.  Thackeray 
glanced  in  a  very  skilful  and  graceful  manner  at 
the  estimation  in  which  popular  authors  of  our  own 
day  are  held  ;  and  if  there  are  disappointments,  he 
argued,  is  not  neglect  equally  the  fiite  ofthe  soldier, 
the  sailor,  the  lawyer,  the  tradesman— of  all! 
But  the  two  points  here  raised  are  not  the  points  in 
question.  The  question  is,  not  whether  an  indi- 
vidual, being  an  author,  may  not  attain  much  social 
consideration  by  means  not  literary,  but  whether  he 
attains  that  consideration  as  an  author,  and  in  pro- 
portion to  his  merits ;  and,  secondly,  not  whether 
all  men  are  not  liable  to  disappointment  in  the 
struggles  of  life,  but  whether  that  which  is  peculiar 
to  authorship  is  not  peculiarly  subject  to  neg- 
lect? 

Mr.  Thackeray  spoke  as  if  the  author,  the 
lawyer,  and  the  tradesman,  stood  on  the  same 
ground,  and  must  be  content  to  share  the  same 
chances  ;  a  position,  indeed,  in  which  he  goes  far 
beyond  *'  society."  The  tradesman  devotes  him- 
self to  the  acquisition  of  certain  profits ;  intell  igence 
and  prudence  are  tolerably  certain  of  reward ;  and 


the  tradesman  secures  precisely  the  thing  for  which 
he  had  labored — his  return  is  at  least  equal  to  his 
outlay.  The  object  for  which  the  lawyer  works, 
quk  lawyer,  is  successful  practice ;  and  his  success 
is  exactly  in  proportion  to  his  natural  capacity  at 
starting  and  his  exertion.  If  all  do  not  get  the 
fixed  prizes,  all  get  an  exact  return  for  what  they 
give.  The  author  has  this  peculiarity  in  common 
with  all  artists — that,  while  he  is  at  work,  the 
thing  for  whose  sake  he  works  is  art.  He  gives  to 
society  something  more  than  can  be  the  subject  of 
payment — the  labor  of  love ;  and  the  question  is, 
whether  society  repays  him  in  kind,  videlicit,  with 
love!  No  ;  the  return  to  him  as  author  is  made  to 
him  by  the  bookseller ;  and  even  then  it  is  made 
not  according  to  the  artistic  merit  of  the  work,  but 
according  to  the  law  of  "  supply  and  demand  "---de- 
mand, too,  depending  far  less  on  the  capacity  of 
the  author  than  on  the  capacity  of  the  public. 
**  How  well,"  said  Thackeray  of  Goldsmith,  '<  how 
well  the  world  has  paid  back  all  the  love  he  had 
for  it!" — Paid,  however,  in  a  very  abstract  sense. 
The  world  has  felt  the  delightful  emotion  to  which 
he  moved  it,  and  has  luxuriated  therein ;  but  when 
did  that  love  reach  Goldsmith!  That  is  just  the 
whole  case ;  the  love  has  been  enormous,  and  all 
of  it  the  gifl  of  that  great  artist ;  but  what  proper^ 

tion  of  that  got  back  to  him !    Unless,  indeied 

But  Mr.  Thackeray  did  not  mean  any  sacrificial  al- 
lusion to  the  manes  of  the  genius. 

The  practical  truth  goes  further  yet;  the  first 
lawyer  in  the  land  takes  precedence  next  aAer  the 
royal  family;  the  tradesman  who  has  received 
the  exact  quid  nro  quo  for  his  exertions  shall,  when 
he  has  accumulated  good  store  of  that  same  quid, 
revel  in  boundless  consideration ;  and  '*  the  tenth 
transmitter  of  a  foolish  face,"  though  he  shall  be 
as  improvident  as  Dick  Steele,  as  fuddled  as  Mr. 
Addison,  as  foul-tongued  as  Swift,  as  loose  as 
Sterne,  shall  be  more  considered  than  an  angel. 
Survey  the  table  of  social  precedency,  and  say 
where  the  author  stands,  as  author.  Some  are  re- 
ceived, half  on  sufferance,  at  great  houses ;  but  if 
you  find  one  really  high  on  the  social  scale,  it  is 
for  some  condition  extraneous  to  his  art — he  sits 
there,  not  as  author  of  the  Cosmos,  but  as  cham- 
berlain to  his  majesty ;  not  as  the  poet  of  Italy,  but 
as  banker.  The  hardship  to  the  author  does  not 
constitute  the  gravamen  of  this  truth — art  is  its 
own  solace;  the  worst  mischief  befalls  society, 
whose  treatment  of  the  artist  on  extraneous  grounds 
not  only  tends  to  encourage  inferior  art  of  a  trading 
tufl-hunting  quality,  and  so  even  to  debauch  students 
who  might  do  higher  things ;  but  it  is  a  confession 
that  society  has  not  altogether  risen  since  the  day 
when  Petrarch  was  recognized  as  noble  by  his 
works,  or  Raphael  walked  as  a  prince  for  the  pal- 
ette in  his  hand. 


The  Wise  Man  and  thb  Serpent. — A  wise  man 
one  day  asked  the  serpent,  "  Of  what  advantage  is  it 
to  thee  to  deprive  men  of  life  ?  The  lion  kiUs  and 
devours  his  prey ;  the  tiger,  the  wolf,  and  other  fierce 
beasts  do  the  same,  in  order  to  satisfy  their  hanger, 
but  thou  bitest  thine  innocent  victims,  and  sheddest 
mortal  poison  into  their  veins,  without  reaping  any 
benefit  from  their  death,  save  the  cruel  satisfiiction  of 
destroying." 

**  Why  askest  thou  me  this  question  ?"  rejoined  the 

reptUe.    **  Ask  rather  the  slanderer  amongst  thy  own 

race,  what  pleasure  he  finds  in  poisoning  unto  death 

those  who  have  never  ii^jured  him." — Miza  Cook, 

from  the  Chaldee, 
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From  the  Westminster  Reriew. 
Mdkamat ;  or,  Rhetorical  Anecdotes  of  Al  Hariri^  of 
Basra.     Translated  from  the  original  Arabic, 
with  Annotations  by  Theodore  Preston,  M.A. 
J.  Madden,  London.     1850. 

•*  In  Arabia  as  in  Greece,"  says  Gibbon,  "  the 
perfection  of  language  outstripped  the  refinement 
of  manners,  and  her  speech  could  diversify  the 
fourscore  names  of  honey,  the  two  hundred  of  a 
serpent,  the  five  hundred  of  a  lion,  the  thousand  of 
a  sword,  at  a  time  when  this  copious  dictionary 
was  intrusted  to  the  memory  of  an  illiterate  people/' 
We  have  no  remains  extant  of  the  poems  of  the 
ages  preceding  the  century  immediately  previous 
to  Mohammed ;  but  tradition  tells  of  the  annual 
fair  that  was  held  for  thirty  days,  and  the  prize 
poems  recited  there,  which  were  written  in  letters 
of  gold,  and  suspended  in  the  temple  of  the  Caaba. 
The  Arabix:  of  Mohammed^s  age  appears  in  it% 

Serfect  form,  with  its  structure  of  grammar  fully 
eveloped ;  and  though  letters  seem  to  have  been 
then  a  recent  invention,  all  that  letters  could  per- 
petuate had  been  long  current  in  the  hearts  and 
memories  of  successive  generations  of  Arabs.  Soon 
afler  the  rapid  conquests  of  Mohammed's  succes- 
sors, when,  to  use  Ockley^s  phrase,  **  the  crescent 
shed  its  malignant  influence  over  half  the  world 
where  once  the  Roman  eagle  soared,"  the  Arabs 
began  to  fear  lest  the  purity  of  their  speech  should 
euSer  from  the  increased  intercourse  with  foreign- 
ers; and  a  race  of  grammarians  sprang  up,  who 
sought  to  fix  the  fluctuating  features  of  the  lan- 
guage. AbuU  Aswad  al  Dull  is  the  first  gramma- 
rian whom  we  know  of,  and  he  flourished  under  the 
Caliph  Ali,  a.  d.  655.  He  was  succeeded  by  a 
host  of  followers,  and,  through  their  labors,  Arabic 
grammar  and  prosody  were  reduced  to  a  system. 
The  Koran  itself  stimulated  their  industry,  for  its 
dialect  and  style,  though  eminently  classical,  de- 
manded much  explanation  and  critical  investiga- 
tion ;  and,  consequently,  the  sciences  which  em- 
braced these  as  their  object,  and  the  persons  who 
addicted  themselves  thereto,  became  more  and  more 
esteemed,  until  at  last  they  well-nigh  absorbed  the 
whole  attention  of  the  Mohammedan  mind.  Gram- 
mar was  held  to  be  the  highest  efibrt  of  the  human 
intellect;  words,  instead  of  being  regarded  as  only 
the  symbols  of  ideas,  stood  for  ideas  themselves  ; 
and  men  seetxied  to  think  that  the  grammarian  who 
dealt  with  these,  must  thereby  be  the  world's  most 
cunning  magician.     Even  the  Muse  caught  the 

general  infection,  and  became  the  handmaid  of 
rrammar  ;  and  the  effects  of  this  are  branded  into 
Arabic  poetry.  Its  notes  had  begun  with  the  true 
trumpet-sound  in  the  Moallakat  and  the  finer  parts 
of  the  Koran ;  a  new  era  bad  sprung  up  in  the 
history  of  the  Arabian  soul,  and  its  sphere  had 
suddenly  widened  from  the  sterile  peninsula  into 
the  ample  crescent  from  Persia  to  Spain ;  and  we 
might  well  have  expected  that  poetry  would  have 
burst  like  lava  from  that  wild  temperament.  But 
fate  had  bestowed  a  fatal  gift — a  language  already 
perfect;  and  the  poet,  instead  of  uttering  his 
thoughts  in  their  own  burning  words,  forgot  his 
mission,  and  dallied  with  the  instrument  he  found 
in  his  hands.  Hence  it  is  that  the  poetry  of  the 
most  ardent  people  in  the  world  has  so  little  of  that 
ardor;  and  history  records  with  a  sigh,  that  (fine 
as  much  of  the  Arabian  song  undoubtedly  is)  one 
half  of  that  poetry  which  boiled  in  the  Arabian 
heart  never  found  a  voice  at  all ;  it  spoke  only  in 
the  enthusiasm  which  kindled  at  Mohammed's 
voice,  and  overran  the  fairest  realms  of  Asia  and 
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Africa  as  a  torrent,  and  in  the  countless  deeds  oi 
heroism  which  it  prompted ;  but  the  voice  of  song', 
which  should  have  risen  therefrom  as  its  true  exr 
ponent  and  expression,  died  away  unheard  as  the 
wind — 

In  the  waste  land  where  no  man  comes, 
Or  has  come  since  the  making  of  the  world. 

To  the  Arabian  taste  the  form  was  of  more  im- 
portance than  the  spirit ;  and  hence  it  came  to  pass 
that  poetry,  to  be  popular,  must  come  in  some 
quaint  attire ;  labor  of  composition  was  more  highly 
esteemed  than  the  matter  composed,  and  far-fetched 
turns  of  expression  were  set  before  those  simple 
touches,  which,  put  in  the  plainest  language,  go  at 
once  to  the  quivering  heart.  The  consequence  ol 
this  was,  that  there  arose  a  class  of  men  whom  Mr. 
Preston  calls  **  the  knight-errants  of  literature," 
who,  to  use  his  own  words,  '*  eloquent  and  erratic, 
like  the  hero  of  the  *  Odyssey,'  roamed  from  place 
to  place  with  no  means  of  support,  except  their 
marvellous  powers  of  language,  nor  any  object 
except  the  display  of  them — restless  if  without  any 
opportunity  of  exerting  them,  but  careless  from  the 
very  confidence  of  success  about  employing  them 
in  a  settled  direction,  devoting  themselves  some- 
times to  the  noblest,  and  sometimes  to  the  meanest 
purposes,  yet  never  losing  sight  of  the  dignity  of 
their  possession."  These  men,  as  they  wandered 
from  place  to  place,  everywhere  found  a  welcome, 
because  the  love  of  rhetoric  was  everywhere  prev* 
alent,  and  in  every  assembly  of  literate  men  the 
favorite  topics  were  grammar  and  criticism.  Those 
who  improvisatori-like  could  dictate  (like  Lucilius 
sians  pede  in  uno)  a  string  of  verses  on  a  given 
subject  in  some  unusual  metre,  and  with  some 
difficult  rhyme,  obtained  a  welcome  in  every  soci- 
ety; and,  as  Mr.  Preston  observes,  *Mt  was  not 
uncommon  for  a  destitute  stranger  to  enter  the 
learned  circle  where  the  choicest  wits  of  a  province 
were  assembled,  and,  as  soon  as  an  opportunity  was 
ofifered,  compel  them  all  to  acknowledge  his  supe- 
riority to  themselves,  and  win  their  bounty  by  some 
feat  of  marvellous  improvisation,  or  a  lucid  decision 
of  some  perplexing  difficulty  in  grammar  or  rhetr 
oric."  An  incident  in  point  occurs  to  us  in  the 
biography  of  the  Persian  poet  Firdusi,  when  he 
arrived  at  Ghazni,  whither  he  had  come  to  seek 
his  fortune,  afler  having  been  for  years  a  poor  gaiv 
doner  at  Tus ;  he  happened  to  pass  a  garden,  where 
were  seated  the  three  best  poets  of  the  day,  who, 
observing  a  stranger  coming,  agreed  that  each 
should  address  him  in  a  line  with  the  same  difficult 
rhyme,  to  see  if  he  could  improvise  a  similar  line 
in  his  turn.  Firdusi  immediately  accomplished  the 
task,  and  this  incident  was  the  commencement  of  a 
friendship  which  at  last  introduced  him  to  Mab* 
moud's  notice,  and  thus  led  to  his  immortal  Shah^ 
nameh. 

We  have  been  led  to  these  preliminary  observa- 
tions by  the  work  which  stanos  at  the  head  of  onr 
paper.    It  is  only  by  a  knowledge  of  the  state  of 
things  which  we  have  described,  that  Its  aim  or 
object  can  be  at  all  rightly  understood ;  for  to  them* 
it  owes  its  entire  existence.    Hariri,  as  he  is  com- 
monly called,*  was  bom  at  Basra,  a  city  on  the- 
Tigris,  A.  H.  446  (a.  d.  1054,  not  a.  d.  1030,  as 
Mr.  Preston  gives  it),  and  died  there  a.  h.  516- 
(a.  d.  1122).     Nothing  is  known  of  his  life  except 
that  he  traded  in  silk  (whence  his  name  Hariri,. 

*  His  real  name,  with  true  Arabian  sesquipedalism,. 
is  Abu-Mohammed  al  Easim  Ibn  All  Al  Hariri  Al' 
Basri  Al  HftraftTPi 
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fiom  harir,  silk) ;  he  is  said  to  have  undertaken 
the  work  at  the  request  of  a  vizier.  His  personal 
appearance,  we  are  told,  was  not  prepossessing, 
aoa  a  stranger  who  once  visited  him  with  the  inten- 
tion to  engage  him  as  his  instructor,  conceived  an 
instantaneous  contempt  for  him  on  that  account. 

In  Hariri's  work,  however,  we  have  abundant 
proofs  of  his  peculiar  genius  to  compensate  for  the 
little  we  know  of  his  life.  Its  original  object  was 
to  display  the  full  riches  of  the  Arabic  language, 
and  thus  nearly  every  sentence  exhibits  some  pe- 
culiar idiom  or  construction.  In  this  the  author 
has  indeed  succeeded  d  mervdUe^  and  his  work  has 
ever  since  furnished  the  text-book  for  numberless 
commentators,  and  the  treasury  of  Arabic  lore  for 
the  learned.  But  Hariri  knew  that  something  was 
needed  to  lure  even  an  Arabian  public  to  the  re- 
sults of  his  unwearied  labors  in  philology  ;  and  he 
has,  therefore,  skilfully  interwoven  a  secondary 
object  with  his  first,  by  making  the  subject  matter 
of  the  book  a  series  of  the  adventures  of  *'  Abou 
Zaid,*'  an  ideal  personification  of  the  spirit  of  lit- 
erary knight-errantry  which  we  have  described. 
This  fictitious  hero  in  some  respects  reminds  us  of 
Rabelais'  Panurge,  or  the  heroes  of  the  better  class 
of  Spanish  picaresco  novels,  or  *'  Gil  Bias;*'  he  is 
endowed  with  marvellous  gifts  as  a  rhetorician  and 
improvisators,  and  wherever  he  goes  he  finds  ready 
listeners  and  admirers,  who  repay  him  with  abun- 
dant liberality.  These  narratives,  therefore,  form 
a  series  of  satires  on  the  state  of  manners  in  the 
time  of  the  author;  and  many  and  interesting 
glimpses  do  they  give  us  into  the  world  of  Oriental 
life  at  that  period.  Europe  was  in  darkness ;  the 
crusades  had  just  begun  ;  but  the  golden,  age  of 
Arabian  literature  which  had  commenced  under 
Haroun-al-Raschid  and  Almamon  was  not  yet  over, 
though  many  were  the  symptoms  of  its  deoline. 
Hariri  leads  us  with  his  hero  into  the  mosques,  the 
courts  of  the  kadis  and  governors,  the  caravanserais, 
and  the  public  libraries ;  we  wander  with  him  to 
Alexandria,  Koufa,  Damietta,  Sasaan,  Damascus, 
and  the  Desert ;  and  in  every  place  the  wily  Abou 
Zaid  finds  willing  listeners,  and  not  unfrequently 
willing  dupes.  We  can  easily  believe  that  Hariri 
had  many  an  actual  professor  in  his  mind^s  eye, 
when  he  sketched  his  hero's  character,  for  its  feat- 
ures are  full  of  vigor  and  life ;  and  we  fancy  the 
quiet  smile  with  which  he  sometimes  turns  away, 
had  played,  in  Hariri's  sight,  round  real  lips  of 
flesh  and  blood.  The  narratives  themselves  are 
thrown  into  the  mouth  of  a  fictitious  personage, 
named  Hareth  Ibn-Hamman,  who  is  represented  as 
trading  from  one  city  to  another ;  and  it  is  in  these 
journeys  that  he  continually  falls  upon  Abou  Zaid, 
in  various  characters  and  disguises,  much  in  the 
same  way  as  Borrow,  in  his  *^  Bible  in  Spain," 
everywhere  meets  with  the  unaccountable  Benedict 
Moll.  The  continual  rencontre  is  very  amusing, 
and  the  two  characters  stand  out  with  an  individu- 
ality which  is  not  usual  in  Eastern  works.  In 
the  crowded  caravan,  Hareth  hears  the  well-known 
Toice  in  the  silence  of  the  night,  *'  when  the  groan- 
ing of  camels  and  snoring  of  sleepers  ceased,"  or 
in  the  society  of  his  friends  at  Koufa  recognizes  it 
in  "the  low  call  of  a  benighted  traveller  at  the 
door ;"  he  finds  him  the  preacher  at  the  Mosque 
of  Tenise  or  the  cemetery  of  Sowa,  when  he^ 

Observed  a  group  of  mourners  assembled  there, 
Over  a  newly  made  grave,  where  they  were  burying  a 

corpse ; 
And  he  turned  towards  them,  meditating  on  the  end  of 

life. 


And  calling  to  mind  those  of  his  fiimily  who  were 
gone; 

and  even  in  the  wilds  of  the  desert  it  is  his  well- 
known  form  that  he  sees  in  '*  the  pilgrim's  garb, 
carrying  the  wallet  fastened  about  his  waist."  The 
book  thus  becomes,  in  addition  to  its  value  as  a  re- 
pository of  philological  lore,  an  interesting  picture 
of  men  and  manners  to  the  general  reader ;  and,  to 
use  Mr.  Lumsden's  words  in  his  preface  to  the 
Calcutta  edition,*  in  1809,  **  it  may  be  read  with 
considerable  interest  on  the  score  of  amusement,  as 
well  as  with  great  advantage  to  the  progress  of 
those  who  are  desirous  to  master  the  Arabic  Ian- 
guajre." 

Mr.  Preston  has  had  no  easy  task  to  accomplish, 
in  putting  these  Makamat  into  a  readable  English 
dress ;  but  ;jrtf^«n^a  ra  xaXa,  and  we  congratulate  him 
on  the  complete  success  which  has  crowned  his 
efforts.  The  original  is  written  in  a  peculiar  kind 
of  Arabic  prose,  which  consists  of  sentences  of  un- 
equal length,  whose  last  syllables  rhyme  in  pairs 
or  triplets ;  f  this  is  interspersed  with  numerous 
metrical  passages ;  and  Mr.  Preston  has  most 'skil- 
fully adapted  his  translation  at  once  to  the  original, 
and  the  obstinate  genius  of  the  English  language. 
For  the  rhyming  prose  he  has  substituted  '*  a 
species  of  composition  which  occupies  a  middle 
place  between  prose  and  verse;  the  clauses  of 
which,  though  not  rhyming  together,  are  arranged, 
as  far  as  possible,  in  evenly  balanced  periods,  and 
never  exceed  a  certain  length  ;"  the  metrical  pas- 
sages are  translated  into  the  common  English 
measures.  We  can  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of 
the  exceeding  accuracy  of  the  translation ;  it  is 
nearly  line  for  line,  we  had  almost  said,  word  for 
word  ;  and  wherever  the  text  is  not  exactly  literal^ 
a  foot-note  is  always  at  hand  to  give  the  precise 
meaning  of  the  passage.  The  German  translator, 
Riickert,  produced  an  admirable  work,  but  failed 
in  being  literal;  Mr.  Preston  has  triumphed  in 
both  respects,  and  his  book  is  as  admirably  adapted 
to  the  general  reader  as  to  the  student.  The  Muste 
Orientaks  may  well  rejoice  at  the  appearance  of 
this,  which  he  calls  "  suorum  in  hoc  genere  studio* 
rum  primitias,^*  and  at  the  hope  of  future  triumphs 
which  it  inspires. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  Makamat  as  a  narrative ; 
we  will  now  say  a  few  words  on  its  style,  and  then 
proceed  to  give  our  readers  some  extracts  from  the 
translation,  to  support  our  criticisms  and  rouse  their 
curiosity. 

The  Arabic  language  is  remarkable  for  strength 
and  copiousness;  its  verbal  forms  are  peculiarly 
full,  and  the  variations  of  purpose,  position,  &c., 
are  expressed  by  slight  changes  in  the  root,  which 
thus  blend  together  various  significations  in  the 
mind's  eye,  to  a  degree  which  a  student  of  occi- 
dental tongues  can  hardly  conceive.  Moreover,  no 
language  has  so  many  of  those  strong  metaphorical 
words  which  originate  in  early  times,  and  too  gen- 
erally lose  their  original  meaning,  as  refinement 
advances,  until  at  last  they  are  merely  expression- 
less names ;  we  mean  such  words  as  oQtXm,  detiro, 

*  The  best  edition  of  Makamet  is  De  Sacy's,  (a  men- 
umeat  of  the  skill  of  the  greatest  Arabic  scholar  Eu- 
rope ever  saw,)  but  is  now  very  difficult  to  procure 
m.  Lumsden's  is  a  good  edition,  and  contains  a  useful 
Arabic  and  Persian  lexicon  in  the  third  volume. 

t  The  following  may  serve  as  a  specimen ;  It  Is  the 
passage  translated  in  p.  374  . — 

«  Fa-'anna  lan&  i'm&lo  'Irikd^t— fi  lailatin  fatiyati 
'IshabdM— ghodafiyati  'lihd^i— fa-asraina  ilk  an  nadha 
'llailo  8hab46aAo — wasalata  'Isobho  khidhdbahOt**  ^c. 
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desiderOf  &c. ;  in  Arabic  these  retain  their  orig^inal 
force,  (or  at  any  rate,  retained  it  in  Hariri's  time,) 
and  they  give  a  solidity  and  energy  to  his  lines, 
which  oflen  remind  us  of  .^Eschylus.  Hariri  dis- 
plays these  two  excellences  of  the  language  in 
their  perfection  ;  and  Mr.  Preston  has  endeavored 
in  his  translation,  (or  by  foot  notes,  where  it  was 
otherwise  impracticable,)  to  bfing  this  home  to  the 
mere  English  reader.* 

Hariri  abounds  with  fine  lines  and  original  simi- 
les, but  these  latter  are  never  very  long ;  they  are 
more  usually  condensed  in  some  grand  old  word, 
which  he  had  perhaps  found  in  an  obsolete  song  or 
heard  in  a  Bedouin  encampment,  and  rescued  from 
oblivion  by  preserving  it  in  his  pages.  The  fol- 
lowing are  a  few  that  occur  to  us :  we  can  assure 
our  readers  there  are  many  such  which  we  find 
continually. 

We  were  left,  by  the  loss  of  his  agreeable  company. 
Like  an  assembly  whose  president  is  departed. 
Or  a  night  whose  moon  is  set 

I  withheld  myself  in  speaking,  like  one  in  uncer- 
tainty. 
And  suppressed  all  observations  respecting  him, 
As  closely  as  a  folded  document  conceals  its  contents. 

I  began  to  publish  their  excellence  among  the  trav- 
ellers, 
And  to  shake,  as  it  were,  firuit-branches  over  them, 
Till  they  were  overwhelmed  with  gifts,  and  accepted  as 
friends. 

The  sorrowful  maiden,  lovely  though  distrest. 
Her  hands  between  her  lips  in  anguish  prest ; 
Her  tresses  lowered  on  cheeks  of  purest  white, 
jis  lingering  darkness  blends  with  dawning  light. 

Then  he  took  leave  of  me,  and  went  away  firom  me, 
Leaving  in  my  heart  the  embers  of  lasting  regret.! 

It  was  a  day  longer  than  the  shadow  of  a  lance. 

Several  of  the  songs,  which  frequently  occur  in 
the  course  of  the  narrative,  are  very  well  translated  : 
one  or  two  of  these  will  be  quoted  hereaAer. 

We  now  turn  to  the  Makamat  themselves,  merely 
premising  that  the  term  signifies,  like  the  Latin 
concio,  first,  '*  an  assembly,"  and  then  *'  any  dis- 
course delivered  to  an  assembly  ;"  and  thus  in  the 
present  instance  it  may  be  translated  ''  disserta- 
tions." 

The  adventures  of  which  they  consist,  as  we 
have  said,  are  very  various,  but  they  are  all  true 
pictures  of  Mohammedan  life. 

Hareth  first  met  Abou  Zaid  in  Sanaa  of  Yemen, 
when  he  was  haranguing  a  crowd  in  a  square  of 
the  city. 

I  beheld,  in  the  midst  of  a  throng, 
A  person  of  emaciated  frame. 
In  the  garb  of  pilgrimage,  and  \rith  a  plaintive  voice. 
Who  was  closing  sentences  with  gorgeous  phrases, 
And  striking  all  ears  with  the  warnings  of  admoni- 
tion ; 

*  Of  the  fifty  Mak&mat  he  has  translated  twenty  of 
the  best ;  the  remainder,  which  consist  chiefly  of  in- 
explicable riddles  or  bewildering  juggleries  with 
words,  aUaapost  se  memoranda  relinquit ;  and  we  were 
amused  by  the  Latin  lines,  p.  24,  where  he  makes  that 
liberal  oner  to  the  soccessnil  translator,  *'  sit  meus 
edendi  sumptas,  tua  fama  laboris." 

t  There  is  a  beaatiful  couplet  by  a  Persian  poet, 
which  resembles  this:  *' Thou  hast  gone,  but  regret 
for  thee  is  left  in  our  hearts,  as  the  ashes  ot  the  fire  of 
a  departed  caravan  in  the  desert." 


And  the  crowdings  of  the  throng  had  gathered  round 

him. 
Like  the  halo  about  the  moon,  or  the  shell  about  fruit. 

The  mendicant  retires  with  his  scrip  filled  by  the 
bounty  of  the  bystanders  ;  Hareth  follows  him  to  a 
cave,  and  there 

Found  him  sitting,  with  a  young  attendant  opposite 

to  him. 
Over  some  fine  bread,  and  a  roast  kid,  and  a  flask  of 

wine  beside. 

After  a  little  conversation  he  retires  bewildered 
"  by  the  way  he  had  come  in  ;"  and  it  is  very  sin- 
gular to  observe  here  and  elsewhere,  what  was 
doubtless  a  remarkable  trait  of  the  times,  that  in 
spite  of  the  moral  culpability  of  many  of  these  rhe* 
torical  professors,  (like  the  sophists  of  ancient 
Athens,)  their  fine-sounding  phrases  and  elaborated 
rhymes  won  a  welcome  for  them  wherever  they 
turned,  and  thus  Hareth  seems  always  pleased  to 
meet  his  mellifluous  friend,  although  his  purse  was 
generally  lightened  by  gifts  to  pay  for  the  enjoy- 
ment. In  the  very  pleasant  Makamah  of  Damietia, 
when  he  had  introduced  his  old  friend  to  the  caravan 
and  filled  his  purse  for  him  by  contributions,  Abou 
Zaid  suddenly  decamps,  under  pretence  of  going  to 
a  bath  in  a  neighboring  village,  whence  he  would 
soon  return.  The  caravan  waits  for  him  the  whole 
day,  and  at  last,  when  they  had  fairly  given  him 
up,  Hareth  says — 

I  arose  to  saddle  and  lade  my  camel  for  departure. 
When  I  found  that  Abou  Zaid  had  written  on  the 
pack-saddle— 
"  0  thou  !  who  of  kindness  alone  giving  proof, 

Wast  ready  to  help  me  when  all  stood  aloof ! 

Think  not,  though  I  left  thee,  I  slighted  thy  aid. 

By  wanton  caprice  or  ingratitude  swayed. 

No,  indeed  !    ^ut  't  is  always  the  plan  I  admire. 

After  tasting  of  bounty,  at  once  to  retire." 
So  I  bade  my  fellow-travellers  read  this  inscription. 
That  they  might  pardon  for  it  him  whom  they  had 

blamed  ; 
Jind  they  expressed  admiration  for  the  elegance  of 

the  style^ 
While  they  deprecated  the  occurrence  of  mischief  from 

him. 

In  the  Makamah  of  the  Denar,  we  have  a  pleasant 
incident  of  Harelh's  meeting  his  old  acquamtance, 
while  discoursing  with  some  friends.  Hareth  of- 
fers him  first  a  denar,  if  he  will  improvise  an  eulogy 
on  it,  and  then  a  second  for  an  improvisazione  of 
the  opposite  kind ;  the  shaikh  fulfils  each  request 
in  two  very  curious  addresses. 

The  Makamah  of  Holouan  is  a  rencontre  with 
Abou  Zaid  in  a  library,  where  he  astonishes  some 
of  the  grare  critics  by  extemporaneous  effusions, 
which  surpassed  the  most  elaborate  compositions  of 
their  favorite  poets.  But  the  most  pleasant  Maka- 
mah of  this  kind  is  that  of  Meragra,  where  Hareth 
represents  himself  as  present  in  the  court  of  admin- 
istration there,  while  a  discussion  on  eloquence  was 
going  on ;  all  maintained  the  degeneracy  of  the 
age,  and  that  modern  authors  were  only  the  old  di- 
luted. 

But  there  was  an  elderly  person  in  that  assembly. 

Who  sat  on  the  outside,  in  the  place  assigned  to  attend- 
ants ; 

And  whenever  the  people  waxed  yehement  in  the'j 
assertions, 

And  produced  a  medley  of  arguments  good  and  badL 
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The  Bide-glaBce  of  his  eye,  and  the  sneer  of  his  no8tril» 
Showed  that  he  was  like  a  wild  beast  waiting  to  spring. 

He  starts  up  and  says  that  he  knows  of  a  modern 
tnthor  who  is  inferior  to  none  of  the  ancient ;  all 
eagerly  ask  his  name,  and  are  equally  astonished 
when  he  avows  that  he  himself  is  the  man.  After 
a  little  discussion,  one  of  the  company  undertakes 
to  prove  his  powers,  and  relates  that  he  is  in  the 
service  of  the  governor,  and  desires  to  retire  to  his 
native,  place,  but  the  governor  refuses  to  let  him 
depart,  unless  he  can  present  him  a  petition  in  a 
most  difficult  Arabic  measure,  which  neither  he  nor 
any  of  his  literary  friends  had  been  able  to  achieve  ; 
this  was  the  task  which  they  therefore  imposed  on 
the  stranger.  Abou  2^id  at  once  accepts  the  chal- 
lenge, saying — 

—Thou  art  as  one  who  has  ohallenged  a  fleet 

racer. 
Or  has  sought  a  draught  from  a  copious  flood  ; 
Or  has  committed  a  Iww  to  him  who  fashioned  it, 
Or  has  lodged  a  builder  in  the  house  that  he  built 

After  a  few  minutes  of  meditation  he  recites  the 
required  verses,  to  the  admiration  of  all  the  com- 
pany ;  he  then  tells  his  history,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  story  shall  be  related  in  Hareth's  own  words. 

When  his  history  had  thus  been  oommnnioated  to 

the  prince. 
He  rewarded  his  eloquence  with  the  pearls  of  bounty, 
And  bade  him  rank  himself  among  his  near  attend- 
ants, 
And  preside  over  his  court  of  official  correspondence. 
However,  the  presents  that  he  had  received  contented 

him, 
And  reluctance  prevented  him  firom  accepting  the 

appointment. 
Now,  I  hful  detected  the  quality  of  this  firuitfhl  tree 
Before  ^e  fruit  that  it  bore  had  become  ripe. 
And  had  well-nigh  roused  the  people  to  a  sense  of  his 

worth 
Belbre  he  had  thus  shone  forth  like  a  fuU  moon. 
But  he  had  hinted  to  me,  by  a  wink  of  his  eye. 
That  I  should  not  betray  his  secret  to  the  company. 
However,  when  he  was  going  away  with  his  purse 

fiill. 
And  parting  firom  us  in  possession  of  triumphant 

success, 
I  accompanied  him  in  accordance  with  the  duty  of 

respect. 
While  I  blamed  him  fbr  his  reftisal  of  the  office. 
But  he  turned  away  with  a  smile,  and  sang  these 

lines: — 

« In  poverty,  through  distant  lands, 

'T  is  bietter  far  to  roam. 
Than  station  eminent  to  hold 

In  princely  courts  at  home  : 
^or  mark,  how  prone  to  wild  caprice. 

How  wayward  kings  appear, 
How  few  complete  their  own  good  work, 

Or  high  the  structure  rear ! 
Let,  then,  no  glare  of  fSilse  mirage 

Allure  thee,  oh !  my  friend. 
To  undertake  the  cares  of  state. 

Uncertain  of  their  end  ; 
Lest  haply  like  the  wretch  tiion  prove. 

Who  sleeps  in  fklse  delight. 
Who  dreams  of  bliss,  though  certain  woe 

Appal  his  waking  sight*' 

Our  favorite  is  the  Bedouin  Makamah,  which 
was  orieinally  written,  Mr.  Preston  says,  to  em- 
ploy and  illustrate  a  number  of  rare  words  and 
proverbs   in   use   among    the    Bedouin    Arabs. 


Hareth  here  represents  himself  as  sojoumine 
among  them ;  during  his  residence  he  lost  a  mil^ 
camel,  and  determined  to  set  out  in  search  of  her— 

So  I  mounted  a  swift  steed,  and  pdsed  a  quivering 

lance. 
And  travelled  all  night  long,  crossing  the  desert. 
And  exploring  every  woodland  and  waste  place. 
Till  the  time  when  the  mom  unfurls  her  banner, 
And  the  muezzin  summons  to  early  prayer  ; 
And  then,  after  alighting  to  perfbrm  the  prescribed 

duties, 
I  sprang  again  upon  my  beast  and  put  her  to  ftill 

speed. 
And  went  forward,  following  every  trace  that  I  saw. 
Ascending  every  hill,  and  crossmg  every  valley  on 

my  way. 
And  interrogating  every  traveller  that  I  met  with. 
Though  still  my  assiduity  proved  abortive. 
And  my  quest  obtained  not  any  satis&ctory  return. 
Till  the  stroke  of  the  noon-tide  sun  was  at  hand. 
And  such  a  torrid  mid-day  heat  beat  down  upon  me. 
As  would  have  compelled  even  Oreilan  to  forget 

Meya ; 
And  it  was  a  day  longer  than  the  shadow  of  a  lance. 
And  more  scorching  than  the  tears  of  a  bereaved 

mother  ; 
So  that  I  was  sure,  unless  I  fbund  shelter  fh>m  the 

heat. 
Or  an  opportunity  to  refk^sh  myself  by  reposing;. 
That  fktigue  would  overwhelm  me  with  malady. 
And  dea&  soon  seize  upon  me  as  his  prey. 
So  I  turned  aside  out  of  my  path  to  a  spr^ding  tree. 
Whose  branches  were  thick  and  bouffhs  in  fhU  leaf. 
That  I  might  repose  beneath  it,  tiU  the  approach  of 

eve. 
But  I  had  soaroe  time  to  take  breath,  or  my  mare 

to  rest. 
Before  I  saw,  approaching  firom  the  right  in  a  pil- 
grim's garb. 
One  in  quest  of  the  same  thing  that  I  had  sought 

myself. 
And  approaching  rapidly  in  my  direction. 
Now  I  disliked  hLs  turning  aside  to  the  place  that  I 

occupied. 
And  commended  myself  to  God  fbr  protection  against 

intruders  ; 
Though  I  hoped  that  he  might  prove  my  gdide  to 

what  was  lost. 
Or  appear  as  my  leader  in  the  right  way. 

The  stranger  proves  to  be  out  old  friend  Abon 
Zaid ;  they  sit  under  the  tree,  and,  after  discouretng 
awhile,  Abou  Zaid  falls  asleep ;  Hareth,  perhaps 
suspecting  hie  companion,  had  intended  to  keep 
watch; 

But  sleep  sdzed  upon  me  when  our  tongues  were 

hushed. 
Nor  did  I  wake  tiU  night  was  come  and  the  stars 

shone. 
When  lo  !  Abou  Zaid  and  my  steed  were  both  gone. 

Great  of  course  is  poor  Hareth 's  distress  at  dis- 
covering his  loss ;  but  resigning  himself  to  his  lot, 
he  was  returning  home,  when  he  saw  a  roan  at  a 
distance  mounted  on  a  camel,  which  on  his  nearer 
approach  he  found  out  to  be  his  own.  He  at  once 
made  his  way  up  to  him,  and  demanded  the  resti- 
tution of  his  property ;  a  violent  altercation  ensues, 
which  was  proceeding  to  blows. 

Lo !  Abou  Zaid  came  suddenly  upon  us,  dressed  In 

tiger's  skin. 
And  careering  along  like  an  inundating  flood  ; 
So  that  I  fbared  he  would  treat  me  as  he  had  done 

ab«ady. 
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And  hifl  conduct  be  the  same  as  it  had  been  theday 

before. 
And  myself  have  to  share  the  &te  of  the  two 

tanners. 
With  nothing  left  of  me  but  the  tale  of  which  I  was 

the  subject ; 
But  all  that  I  could  do  was  to  remind  him  of  his 

past  promises, 
And  of  what  he  had  done  to  me  on  the  preceding 

day. 
I  therefore  conjured  him  to  tell  me  if  he  was  now 

come 
To  effect  reconciliation  with  me,  or  to  complete  my 

ruin. 
And  he  repUed,  «  God  forbid  that  I  should  kill  a 

wounded  man. 
Or  add  a  simoom  by  day  to  my  hot  wind  of  the 

night ! 
I  came  to  thee  only  to  ascertain  the  state  of  thy 

affairs. 
And  to  make  myself  as  a  right  hand  to  thy  left !" 
Thus  my  heart  was  set  at  rest  and  my  fear  dis- 
pelled. 
And  I  proceeded  to  inform  him  about  my  camel. 
And  how  the  person  who  was  with  me  persisted  in 

denial  ; 
Whereupon  he  looked  at  him  like  a  wild  lion  at  his 

prey, 
And  then  set  his  lance  at  rest  against  him. 
And  swore  by  Him  who  lights  up  the  dawn, 
That  unless  he  at  once  submitted  to  an  ignominious 

flight, 
And  consented  to  withdraw  with  the  loss  of  his 

prize. 
He  would  certainly  plunge  the  spear-head  into  lus 

neck. 
And  put  his  sons  and  firiends  into  mourning  for 

him. 
Then  he  threw  down  the  camel's  cord,  and  fled  in 

haste  ; 
And  Abou  Zaid  said  to  me,  **  Take  her,  and  mount 

her  hump. 
For  this  is  one  of  the  two  good  deeds  I  ought 

to  do. 
And  one  misfortune,  they  say,  is  easier  to  bear  than 

two." 
So  I  was  perplexed  whether  to  blame  or  thank 

him. 
And  whether  the  benefit  compensated  for  the  wrong 

done  me  ; 
But  as  if  he  were  supematurally  informed  of  my 

thoughts. 
Or  had  divined  what    reflections    disturbed  my 

soul. 
He  turned  to  me  smilingly,  and  fluently  indited 

these  lines : 

"  My  Mend,  who  hast  meekly  an  iojury  borne. 
That  my  brethren  and  kin  would  have  sorely 
resented, 
And,  though  yesterday  grieved  by  my  outrage 
and  scorn. 
Art  glad  that  I  now  have  sincerely  repented. 
Oh  !  excuse  for  my  present  behavior  the  past. 
And  away  both  thy  censure  and  gratitude  cast*' 

"  But,"  said  he,  "  my  temper  is  as  hasty  as  thine 

is  gloomy. 
How  then  is  it  possible  that  we  should    agree 

together?" 
Bo  he  departed,  cleaving  the  dost  before  him  as  he 

went. 
And  urging  forward  his  steed  with  all  his  might 
But,  for  me,  I  delayed  not  to  mount  my  camel. 
And  set  out  again  in  the  direcUon  that  I  had 

intended. 
Till  I  reached  my  dwelling,  after  my  mishaps,  great 

andsmalL 


We  will  cDnclude  our  extracts  with  a  song  from 
the  Holouan  Makamah — 

Hoary  locks  and  withered  fbatorea 

Tell  that  unrelenting  &te, 
Restless  time  and  wayward  fortune. 

Doom  to  change  our  mortal  state ; 
Though  their  specious  promise  lure  thee. 

Though  obsequious  now  they  seem. 
Trust  them  not— their  smiles  resemble 

Summer  clouds  that  fiilsely  gleam  ; 
Though  their  aspect  now  be  gentle. 

Though  they  seem  thy  friends  to-day» 
Soon  amerced  of  all  their  &vor. 

Thou  must  feel  their  ruthless  sway ; 
Then,  if  direst  ills  assail  thee. 

Let  thy  patience  still  endure, . 
E'en  as  gold  in  farnace  tested 

Only  shines  more  bright  and  pure. 

We  may  remark,  ere  we  close,  the  great  im- 
portance  of  the  Makatnat  in  a  very  different  point  of 
view,  viz.,  as  a  help  to  the  elucidation  of  Hebrew, ' 
and  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  Mr.  Preston,  in  his 
notes,  points  out  many  interesting  instances  of  this ; 
and  Gesenius,  in  his  Lexicon,  frequently  explains 
a  Hebrew  root  by  reference  to  this  treasury  of 
Semitic  philology.  For  Hariri's  work,  comprising 
as  it  does  so  much  of  the  more  ancient  and  recondits 
stores  of  Arabic,  necessarily  involves  much  of  th« 
same  stores  of  kindred  languages;  and  many  a 
doubtful  word  or  obscure  construction  in  HebreW| 
may  be  illustrated  by  this  Arabian  Varro.  Mr. 
Preston  has  well  concluded  his  preface  with  those 
words  of  a  learned  Grerman  : — '*  Lectione  Haririi 
nemo  carere  protest  qui  de  lingun  Aribics  copil, 
volubilitate,  elegantia,  genio,  omninoque  de  dialectis 
Semiiids  rectum  jiuiiciumfdcere  vohterit,^^ 

In  conclusion,  we  would  again  congratulate  Mr. 
Preston  on  the  triumph  he  has  achieved,  in  thus 
putting  a  book,  which  had  been  hitherto  inaocessi* 
ble,  except  to  the  learned,  in  the  reach  of  all  who 
turn  their  eyes  to  the  East ;  his  translation  is  as 
suited  to  the  general  reader,  who  would  see  pictures 
of  the  Mohammedan  world,  as  it  appeared  to  a 
shrewd  observer,  nearly  eight  centuries  ago,  as  it 
is  to  the  student  who  has  sighed  for  a  guide  to  lead 
him  in  the  difficult  original ;  and  we  bid  him  fare- 
well with  a  hearty  au  revoir !  C. 

The  Duke  of  Monvouth's  Pocket-book. — ^The 
British  Museum  has  recently  become  possessed  of  a 
very  interesting  and  important  historical  relic — ^the 
memorandum-lwok  which  was  found  in  the  pocket  of 
the  unfortunate  Duke  of  Monmouth  at  the  time  he 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  troops  of  James  IL  It  is 
about  six  inches  long  by  four  broad,  and  the  cover  is 
black  leather.  It  contains  some  forty  or  fifty  pages, 
most  of  which  are  written  upon  by  the  duke  ;  but 
what  gives  it  peculiar  authenticity  is  an  inscription 
on  a  fly-leaf,  in  the  hand-writing  of  the  king  himself, 
stating  that  it  was  taken  from  the  person  of  the  Duke 
of  Monmouth  after  the  battle  of  Sedgemoor.  After 
his  abdication,  James  II.  seems  to  have  presented  the 
little  volume  to  a  monastery  in  Paris,  where  it  was 
preserved  with  religious  care  until  subsequent  to  the 
late  revolution.  The  contents  are  of  a  very  varied 
description,  and  singularly  illustrative  of  the  character 
of  the  noble  and  misguided  writer ;  prayers,  songs, 
medical  receipts,  and  accounts  of  journeys  and  per- 
sonal expenses,  are  mixed  up  together  confVisedly, 
sometimes  careAiUy  written,  and  at  others  hastily 
scribbled.  One  or  more  of  the  songs  are  accompanied 
by  die  music  belonging  to  them,  and  it  is  conjectured 
that  the  words,  at  least,  were  the  authorship  of  the 
duke.  Other  songs  are  known  to  have  been  the  pro* 
duction  of  poetical  contemporaries. 
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Fart  of  u  Articla  in  the  Weftminater  Reriew. 

1.  History  of  Spanish  Literature.  •  By  George 
TiCKNOR.     Three  vols.     Murray,  1849. 

9.  The  Spanish  Drama — Lope  de  Vega  and  Calderon. 
By  G.  H.  Lewes.     C.  Knight,  1849. 

Few  national  names  are  finer  than  that  of  Spain, 
echo  as  it  is  of  the  old  Hispania,  that  ofl  struck 
fear  in  the  hearts  of  Ronaan  soldiers  when  they  left 
the  capital,  as  did  that  of  Hungary,  last  year,  in 
the  Austrian  reinforcements  as  they  left  Vienna. 
Spain  soands  like  a  trampet  in  the  mind's  ear,  and 
wakes  up  long  trains  of  mefnories  firom  her  event- 
ful history.  We  think  of  Julius  Csesar,  when  he 
came  to  Cadiz  as  quwstor,  overwhelmed  with  debt, 
and  with  no  glorious  prospects  in  the  far  future 
before  him,  and  groaned  as  he  gazed  on  the  statue 
of  Alexander  in  the  temple  of  Hercules,  and  thought 
that  to  him  those  years  were  already  past  and  lost, 
which  had  won  the  world  to  Philip's  son,  (Sueto- 
nius;) or  of  those  old  bards,  who,  Strabo  tells  us, 
(lib.  iii.,)  had  ''records  of  ancient  memory,  and 
poems  and  laws,  in  verse,  six  thousand  years  old, 
8s  they  say ;"  or  the  names  of  Seneca,  Lucan, 
Martial,  Columella,  and  Quintilian,  rise  to  attest 
the  genius  of  her  sons  in  Roman  days.  The  seven 
centuries  and  a  half  of  Moorish  sway  are  filled  with 
stirring  achievements,  and  only  want  a  fit  historian 
to  become  one  of  the  most  thrilling  pages  of  Euro- 
pean story.  And,  surely,  to  one  who  lived  in  1492, 
and  saw,  as  Columbus  saw,  "  the  silver  cross,  as 
it  slowly  rose,  for  the  first  time,  above  the  towers 
of  the  Alhambra,  announcing  to  the  world  the  final 
and  absolute  overthrow  of  the  infidel  power  in 
Spain,"  it  might  well  have  seemed  the  dawn  of  a 
yet  brighter  day  for  his  country,  and  the  future 
might  well  seem  big  with  all  that  is  glorious  in  a 
great  nation.  But  how  fatally  was  the  augury  re- 
versed ;  here,  as  often,  the  moment  of  apparent 
triumph  was  that  of  real  decay ;  and  Ruin,  not 
Victory,  met  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  at  the  gates 
of  Granada,  and  delivered  up  the  keys  of  the  con- 
quered city.  From  that  hour  Spain  declined ;  the 
fierce  spirit  of  superstitious  zeal  and  chivalric 
loyalty  which,  through  the  lung  centuries  of  war- 
fare with  the  Moors — from  711,  a.  d.,  when  Rod- 
eric  bst  his  crown,  till  1492,  when  Granada 
surrendered — had  grown  to  be  the  national  life  of 
life,  had  now  no  foreign  unbeliever  to  spend  its 
force  upon ;  and  the  establishment  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion in  Seville,  in  1481,  the  banishment  of  all  the 
Jews  a  few  months  after  the  fall  of  Granada,  and 
the  "  Index  Expurgatorius"  in  1546,  attest,  only 
too  fatally,  whither  it  now  turned.  The  wealth 
of  the  Indies  could  not  save  an  empire  where  the 
poverty  was  that  of  the  soul ;  and  the  apparent 
splendors  of  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  were  only 
those  deceitful  symptoms  which  hide  and  yet 
accelerate  the  disease. 

Spain's  literature  (like  all  national  literatures) 
feithfully  mirrors  the  growth  and  decay  of  the  na- 
tional character.  To  those  who  feel  but  little 
interest  in  the  mere  annals  of  warfare  abroad  and 
persecution  at  home,  and  care  only  for  the  history 
of  the  human  soul  under  these  adverse  circom- 
stances,  Mr.  Ticknor's  three  volumes  will  supply 
more  of  interest  and  information  than  a  hundred 
regular  histories.  We  have  here  a  faithful  record 
of  the  history  of  the  human  mind  in  Spain  ;  thirty 
years  of  literary  labor  have  been  spent  to  make  it 
what  it  is,  and  they  have  not  been  spent  in  vain. 
In  all  that  goes  to  make  a  readable  book  Mr. 
Ticknor  is  superior  to  either  Bouterwek  or  Sis- 


mondi ;  in  all  that  goes  to  make  a  valuable  one 
he  leaves  them  far  behind.  There  is  an  air  of 
thorough  acquaintance  with  his  subject  which  meets 
us  in  every  page,  such  as  only  long  and  diligent 
study  could  give ;  and  it  is  a  proof  of  real  love  for 
the  subject  that,  in  1818  and  1835,  the  author  came 
from  America  to  Europe  to  accumulate  a  Spanish 
library,  and  acquire  materials.  The  consequence 
is,  that  in  every  part  of  his  work  he  is  completely 
at  home ;  we  feel  that  the  quantity  of  learning, 
bibliographical  and  historical,  which  is  thrown  in 
the  frequent  notes  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  is  all 
genuine  and  his  own ;  and  that  which  in  a  mere 
compiler  is  wearisome  has  here  all  the  charm  of 
originality.  He  gives  us,  in  fact,  the  harvest  of 
his  thirty  years,  and  we  thankfully  and  heartily 
accept  it. 

Mr.  Ticknor  shows  that  the  Inquisition  did  not 
cause  the  Spanish  character ;  but,  on  the  contrary t 
the  Spanish  character  caused  the  Inquisition.  Of 
course  the  two  acted  and  reacted  on  each  other 
as  they  severally  developed  themselves ;  but  still 
the  elements  of  the  Inquisition  must  have  lain  in 
the  Spanish  mind  long  before  it  was  established,  or 
it  could  never  have  come  into  being  as  it  did.  We 
quote  the  following  from  p.  431  of  vol.  i.  AAer 
speaking  of  the  miserable  marks  of  slavery  in  the 
abiect  title-pages,  certificates,  and  supplicatory 
colophons  of  every  book,  he  thus  proceeds : — 

But  we  shall  be  greatly  in  error,  if,  as  we  notice 
these  deep  marks  and  strange  peculiarities  in  Spanish 
literature,  we  suppose  they  were  produced  by  the 
direct  action  either  of  the  Inquisition  or  of  the  civil 
government  of  the  country,  compressiDg,  as  with  a 
physical  power,  the  whole  circle  of  society.  This 
would  have  been  impossible  ;  no  nation  would  have 
submitted  to  it,  much  less  so  high-spirited  and  chival« 
rous  a  nation  as  the  Spanish  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
v.,  and  in  the  greater  part  of  that  of  Philip  11.  This 
dark  work  was  done  earlier  ;  its  foundations  were  laid 
deep  and  sure  in  the  old  Castilian  character.  It  was 
the  result  of  the  excess  and  misdirection  of  that  very 
Christian  zeal  which  fought  so  fervently  aud  glorious- 
ly against  the  intrusion  of  Mohammedanism  into  Eu- 
rope ;  and  of  that  milit)\ry  loyalty  which  sustained 
the  Spanish  princes  so  faithfully  through  the  whole 
of  that  terrible  contest — both  of  them  high  and  en- 
nobling principles,  which,  in  Spain,  were  more 
wrought  into  the  popular  character  than  they  ever 
were  in  any  other  country. 

Spanish  submission  to  an  unworthy  despotism,  and 
Spanish  bigotry,  were,  therefore,  not  the  results  of 
the  Inquisition  and  the  modern  appliances  of  a  corw 
rupting  monarchy  ;  but  the  inquisition  and  the  des- 
potism were  rather  the  results  of  a  misdirection  of  the 
old  religious  fiuth  and  loyalty.  The  civilization  that 
recognized  such  elements,  presented,  no  doubt,  much 
that  was  brilliant,  picturesque,  and  ennobling  ;  but 
it  was  not  without  its  darker  side  ;  for  it  failed  to  ex- 
cite and  cherish  many  of  the  most  elevating  qualities 
of  our  common  nature — those  qualities  which  are  pro- 
duced in  domestic  life,  aud  result  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  arts  of  peace. 

The  presence  of  the  Inquisition  rests  as  a  night- 
mare on  Spanish  literature  ;  and  history,  philoso- 
phy, and  the  noblest  kinds  of  poetry  were  rendered 
impossible.  No  Thucydides  or  Tacitus  has  ever 
risen  in  Spain  to  hold  the  mirror  to  the  times  ;  or, 
if  they  have,  they  have  languished,  in  dumb  obliv- 
ion, in  the  prisons  of  the  Inquisition  ;  no  solitary 
footstep  (ex  pede  Herculem)  of  a  Bacon  or  a  Pascal 
has  been  found  throughout  her  literature  ;  and  epic 
poetry  languished  in  Lope  de  Vet;a's  hands  as  an 
improvisazione,  and  in  those  of  Ercilla,  as  a  rhymed 
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newspaper.  Spain  has  only  her  ballads,  her  "  Don 
Quixote,"  and  her  drama,  but  these  are  a  literature 
by  themselves.  Her  '*  Don  Quixote,"  who  knows 
not?  and  Lockhart's  fine  translations  have,  we 
hope,  naturalized  her  ballads  amongst  us.  We 
cannot  refrain  from  quoting  the  following  passages 
on  these  from  Mr.  Ticknor's  first  volume,  p.  139 ; — 

Yet  there  are  certainly  few  portions  of  the  litera- 
ture of  any  country  that  will  better  reward  a  spirit 
of  adventurous  inquiry  than  these  ancient  Spanish 
ballads,  in  all  their  forms.  In  many  respects,  they 
are  unlike  the  earliest  narrative  poetry  of  any  other 
part  of  the  world  ;  In  some  they  are  better.  The 
English  and  Scotch  ballads,  with  which  they  may  most 
naturally  be  compared,  belong  to  a  ruder  state  of  so- 
ciety, where  a  personal  coarseness  and  violence  pre- 
Tailed,  which  did  not,  indeed,  prevent  the  poetry  it 
produced  from  being  full  of  energy,  and  sometimes  of 
tenderness,  but  which  necessarily  hod  less  dignity  and 
elevation  than  belong  to  the  character,  if  not  the  con- 
dition, of  a  people  who,  like  the  Spanish,  were  for 
centuries  engaged  in  a  contest  ennobled  by  a  sense  of 
religion  and  loyalty  ;  a  contest  which  could  not  foil 
sometimes  to  raise  the  minds  and  thoughts  of  those 
engaged  in  it  for  above  such  an  atmosphere  as  set- 
tled round  the  bloody  feuds  of  rival  barons,  or  the 
gross  maraudings  of  a  border  warfare.  The  truth  of 
tills  will  at  once  be  felt,  if  we  compare  the  striking 
series  of  ballads  on  Robin  Hood  with  those  on  the 
Cid  and  Bernardo  del  Garpio  ;  or  if  we  compare  the 
deep  tragedy  of  **  Edom  o*  Gordon'*  with  that  of  the 
**  Conde  Alarcos  ;**  or,  what  would  be  better  than 
either.  If  we  would  sit  down  to  the  "Bomancero 
General,"  with  its  poetical  confusion  of  Moorish 
splendors  and  Christian  loyalty,  just  when  we  have 
oome  fresh  from  Percy's  **Beliques,"  or  Scott*s 
••.Minstrelsy." 

But  besides  what  the  Spanish  ballads  possess  dif- 
ferent from  the  popular  poetry  of  the  rest  of  Europe, 
they  exhibit,  as  no  others  exhibit  it,  that  nationality, 
which  is  the  truest  element  of  such  poetry  everywhere. 
They  seem,  indeed,  as  we  read  them,  to  be  often  little 
more  than  the  great  traits  of  the  old  Spanish  charac- 
ter, brought  out  by  the  force  of  poetical  enthusiasm  ; 
80  that,  if  their  nationality  were  taken  away  from 
them,  they  would  cease  to  exist.  This,  in  its  turn, 
has  preserved  them  to  the  present  day,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  preserve  them  hereafter.  The  great  Castilian 
heroes,  such  as  the  Cid,  Bernardo  del  Carpio  and 
Pelayo,  are  even  now  on  essential  portion  of  tibe  faith 
and  poetry  of  the  common  people  of  Spain  ;  and  are 
still,  in  some  degree,  honored  as  they  were  honored 
in  the  age  of  the  Great  Captain,  or,  further  back,  in 
that  of  St.  Ferdinand.  The  stories  of  Guarinos,  too, 
and  of  the  defeat  of  Boncosvallcs,  are  still  sung  by 
the  wayforing  muleteers,  as  they  were  when  Don 
Quixote  heard  them  in  his  journeying  to  Toboso  ;  and 
the  showmen  still  rehearse  the  adventures  of  Gayferos 
and  Melisendra,  in  the  streets  of  Seville,  as  they  did 
at  the  solitary  inn  of  Montesinos,  when  he  encountered 
them  there. 

But  it  is  to  her  drama  that  we  must  look,  if  we 
would  trace  Spain's  influence  on  Europe ;  and 
here,  indeed,  we  may  well  find  cause  for  wonder. 
Critics  may  differ  toto  calo  in  their  various  esti- 
mates of  its  worth  according  as  they  hold  by  Aris- 
totle's nnities,  or  stand  up  for  the  romantic  school ; 
we  may  agree,  or  not,  with  Schlegel's  eulo^iums 
or  Sismonidi's  censures  ;  but  still  none  can  dispute 
the  fact,  that,  to  use  Mr.  Lewes'  words,  *'  the 
Spaniards  have  had  the  honor  of  supplying  Europe 
with  plots,  incidents,  and  situations" — **  the  Eu- 
ropean drama  is  saturated  with  Spanish  influence. 
Take  from  the  French,  and  from  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  and  their  contemporaries,  from  Dry  den, 


Congreve,  Wycherley,  Shadwell,  from  Goldoni, 
Nota,  Giraud,  and  others,  all  that  they  have 
borrowed  directly  or  indirectly  from  Spain,  and 
you  beggar  them  in  respect  of  situation  and  inci- 
dent." It  is  idle  to  shut  our  eyes  to  such  a  broad 
fact  that  thus  stares  us  in  the  face,  and  as  idle  to 
deny  merit,  and  high  merit  too,  to  that  which  has 
won,  and  did  so  long  hold,  such  an  extensive  sway. 
Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  moral  code  or  the 
taste  of  the  Spanish  dramatists,  we  must  give  them 
the  praise  of  unrivalled  fertility  of  invention  ;  nor 
is  this  confined  to  their  highest  authors.  The 
inferior  writers  are  almost  equally  remarkable  for 
this  talent,  and  have  exercised  a  similar  influence; 
and,  indeed,  Schlegel  remarks,  **  what  has  been 
taken  from  the  roost  celebrated  Spanish  poets, 
might  be  easily  pointed  out,  but  the  writers  of  the 
second  and  third  rank  have  been  equally  laid  under 
contribution."  '*  Ingenious  boldness,"  he  adds, 
**  joined  to  easy  clearness  of  intrigue,  is  so  exclu- 
sively peculiar  to  the  Spanish  dramatists,  that, 
whenever  I  find  these  in  a  work,  I  consider  myself 
justified  in  suspecting  a  Spanish  origin ;"  and  it 
has  been  ofien  remarked  that,  corresponding  to  this 
active  faculty  in  the  Spanish  dramatist,  there  is  a 
similar  passive  and  recipient  one  in  the  Spanish 
spectator  and  reader.  The  roost  intricate  plot  is 
at  once  intelligible  to  him,  while  to  a  foreigner  it 
would  seem  only  an  inextricable  confusion  ;  and 
we  oflen  fancy  that  this  is  attributable  in  part  to 
the  oriental  cross  in  the  Spanish  blood.  Eight 
centuries  of  Moorish  sway  have  left  deep  traces  in 
the  national  mind  as  well  as  the  language,  and 
especially  in  its  poetry,  just  as  the  old  Calpe  still 
wears  the  name  of  "  Tarik's  Mountain,"  and  the 
Betis  yet  flows  past  Seville  as  the  W&d-al-Gabir, 
(Guadalquiver,)  or  **  the  great  river"  of  the  Moor. 
No  poetry  is  so  like  the  Arabian  or  Persian  as  the 
Spanish  ;  we  meet  resemblances  at  every  turn,  and 
especially  we  may  trace  the  likeness  in  the  fond- 
ness for  long  and  intricate  story.  The  Arabians 
have  their  "  Alif  Laila"  or  "  Arabian  Nights," 
and  **  Calila-wa-Dimna,"  with  story  interwoven 
with  story,  like  the  Pilpay's  fables  of  our  child- 
hood ;  and  in  the  same  way  the  Shahnameh  of  the 
Persian  rolls  its  length  of  legendary  lore  through 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  lines.  The  same 
peculiarity  meets  ns  in  the  later  Hindu  mind, 
(witness  the  **  Ocean  of  the  Streams  of  Narrative" 
by  Somadeva  Bhatta,)  and  it  seeros  something 
essentially  oriental,  and  the  Spanish  love  of  plot 
and  intricate  adventure  always  appears  to  us  to 
point  to  a  similar  origin. 

It  js  not  our  purpose,  in  this  article,  to  trace  the 
history  of  the  Spanish  draroa,  and  we  would  refer 
the  reader  for  this,  to  Mr.  Ticknor's  second  volume, 
or  Mr.  Lewes*  little  work,  which  presents  an  ad- 
mirable view  of  the  whole  subject ;  suflice  it  to  say, 
that  the  drama  in  Spain,  as  elsewhere,  owes  its- 
beginnings  to  the  rude  and  barbarous  "  mysteries" 
and  '*  miracle  plays,"  of  the  dark  ages;  afler  its 
first  escape  from  these,  under  Torres  Naharro,  who  • 
flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, it  languished  for  some  time  in  the  hands  of 
Lope  de  Rueda  and  others,  until,  towards  the  end' 
of  the  century,  Lope  de  Vega  arose,  who,  by  his 
genius,  changed  the  whole  style  of  the  drama,  and 
established  the  true  Spanish  style  which  has  coa> 
tinned  ever  since.  To  Mr.  Ticknor's  volume  we 
refer  for  a  long  and  interesting  account  of  Lope  de 
Vega's  literary  history  ;  of  his  life  we  cannot  say 
so  much,  for  Lope  de  Vega  was  not  one  of  those 
whose  genius,  like  Midas  in  the  myth,  turns  all 
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that  sarroands  him  into  pare  gold.  No  generous 
impulses,  no  chivalrous  hean,  warms  Uie  dull 
details  of  his  years  ;  a  gleam  of  domestic  love  and 
peace  seems  to  shine  in  some  of  bis  private  verses, 
but  they  vanish  in  the  cold  day-light  of  history, 
and  we  find  that  Lope  was  as  unfaithful  to  his  first 
wife  in  marriage,  as  he  was  to  the  memory  of  the 
second,  the  very  year — perhaps  the  very  month 
that  she  died,  (vide  Ticknor,  vol.  ii.,  p.  124.)  His 
comedies  seem  to  us  to  be  faithful  mirrors  of  his 
character ;  they  are  full  of  action  and  impulse,  as 
was  his  chequered  life ;  they  abound  with  wit  and 
fancy  of  every  kind,  but  in  vain  do  we  look  for  any 
deep  outburst  of  poetry,  or  listen  for  one  of  those 
condensed  lines  of  passion,  whose  weight,  as  Aris- 
tophanes says,  **  a  hundred  Egyptian  slaves  could 
not  lift."  But,  indeed,  how  could  we  look  for  such 
in  an  author  who  wrote  eighteen  hundred  plays, 
and  four  hundred  autos,  besides  several  long  epics, 
prose  novels,  &c.  1  Twenty-four,  he  himself  says, 
were  written  in  as  many  days,  and  all  were  proba- 
bly dashed  off  without  any  premeditation,  or  effort, 
or  after-correction ;  after  this,  need  we  wonder  at 
their  faults  1  Shall  we  not  rather  wonder  that  they 
are  so  good  as  they  are  ? 

But  it  is  to  another  poet  that  we  would  now  turn 
car  reader's  attention,  from  the  gay,  careless  Lope, 
and  we  at  once  breathe  a  fresher  and  purer  air. 
Lope*s  life  is  no  less  a  contrast  to  Calderon's  than 
bis  works. 

Pedro  Calderon  de  la  Barca  was  bom  on  the  17th 
of  January,  1600,  and  Mr.  Ticknor  remarks  the 
curious  circumstance  that,  while  the  two  masters 
of  the  Spanish  drama,  Lope  de  Vega  and  Calderon, 
were  both  born  at  Madrid,  the  families  of  both  are  to 
be  sought  for,  at  an  earlier  period,  in  the  same  little 
picturesque  valley  of  Carriedo,  where  each  pos- 
sessed an  ancestral  fief.  His  earliest  appearance 
in  history  is  in  1620,  when  be  was  competitor  for 
one  of  the  prizes  of  poetry  at  a  poetical  festival  in 
honor  of  the  beatification  of  Saint  Isidore,  at 
Madrid.*  In  1625,  we  hear  of  him  in  the  Milan- 
ese army,  and  in  1640,  after  he  had  commenced  his 
career  as  a  poet,  we  find  him,  like  a  true  knight, 
in  the  body  of  troops  commanded  by  the  Count 
Duke  Olivares  in  person,  at  the  time  of  the  Catalo- 
nian  rebellion.  After  his  return,  he  speedily  rose 
through  royal  favor,  and  obtained  a  pension  of 
thirty  gold  crowns  a  month,  and  in  1649  he  was 
employed  in  the  arrangement  of  the  festivities  of 
the  court,  when  the  new  queen,  Anna  Maria,  of 
Austria,  made  her  entrance  into  Madrid.  In  1651 
be  entered  a  religious  brotherhood  ;  in  1663  he  was 
appointed  chaplain  of  honor  to  the  king,  and  priest 
of  the  congregation  of  St.  Peter,  and  soon  rose  to 
be  its  head — **  an  oflice  of  some  importance,  which 
he  held  during  the  last  fifteen  years  of  his  life,  and 
exercised  with  great  gentleness  and  dignity."  He 
died  in  1681,  on  the  25th  of  May,  and  was  buried 
quietly,  as  his  will  directed,  in  the  church  of  San 
Salvador,  by  the  priests  of  the  congregation  over 
which  he  had  so  long  presided.  In  1840  his  re- 
mains were  removed  to  the  more  splendid  church 
of  the  Atocha,  where  they  now  rest. 

The  following  passage  from  Mr.  Ticknor  will 
tell  us  all  that  is  known  of  Calderon  himself,  the 
**  ego"  who  lived  among  men  and  passed  away,  of 
which  the  works  that  we  have  are  only  the  scintil- 
lations, not  the  personal  reality. 

*  This  little  incident  of  his  youth  reminds  one  of 
the  boy  Sophocles  dancing  at  the  festival  after  the 
.battle  of  Satamis. 


Calderon,  we  are  told,  was  remarkable  for  his  personal 
beauty,  which  he  long  preserved  by  the  serenity  and 
cheerftilness  of  his  spirit  The  engraving  *  published 
soon  after  his  death,  shows  at  least  a  strongly  marked 
and  venerable  countenance,  to  which,  in  fiuicy,  we 
may  easily  add  the  brilliant  eye  and  gentle  voice  given 
to  him  by  his  friendly  eulogist,  while,  in  its  ample  and 
finely  turned  brow,  we  are  reminded  of  that  with 
which  we  are  familiar  in  the  portraits  of  our  own  great 
dramatic  poet  His  character  throughout  seenis  to 
have  been  benevolent  and  kindly.  In  his  old  age,  we 
learn  that  he  used  to  collect  his  friends  round  him  on  his 
birth-days,  and  tell  them  amusing  stories  of  his  child- 
hood ;  and  during  the  whole  of  the  active  part  of  his 
life  he  enpoyed  the  regard  of  many  distinguished  per- 
sons of  bis  time,  who,  like  the  Count  Duke  of  Olivares 
and  the  Duke  of  Veraguas,  seem  to  have  been  attached 
to  him  quite  as  much  by  the  gentleness  of  his  nature 
as  by  his  genius  and  fiime. 

Calderon  was  like  Shakspeare  in  his  grand  care- 
lessness for  his  own  works ;  for,  except  a  few  of 
his  autos,  or  religious  dramas,  he  may  be  said  to 
have  published  none:  those  that  were  published 
during  his  lifetime,  were  done  so  surreptitiously, 
(except  a  few  published  by  his  brother,)  and  many 
spurious  ones  went  under  his  name.  At  last,  in 
1680,  the  Duke  of  Veraguas  wrote  to  him  for  a  list 
of  his  genuine  works,  and  the  old  poet  replied  by  a 
list  of  one  hundred  and  eleven  full-length  dramas, 
and  seventy  sacramental  aulas ;  of  these  not  all  are 
extant,  but  a  few  others  have  been  added,  on  what 
was  deemed  sufficient  authority.  We  accordingly 
now  possess  seventy-three  sacramental  autos,  and 
one  hundred  and  eight  comedies;  and  on  these, 
then,  rests  his  fame. 

In  Calderon's  plays,  as,  indeed,  in  all  the  "  Te- 
atro  Espanol,"  we  must  not  look  for  a  *^  Hamlet"  or 
"  As  You  Like  It,"  or  **  Faust ;"  fiir  other  are  his 
creations,  of  a  far  grosser  mould,  and  of  a  far  lower 
world.  We  shall  never  forget  our  first  impressions 
when  we  read  our  first  play,  warmed  as  we  had 
been  by  Schlegers  hyperbolical  praises,  and  full 
of  gorgeous  dreams  of  what  our  new  world  was  to 
be.  At  first,  we  confess,  we  were  disappointed ; 
but  the  disappointment  did  not  last.  If  we  found 
not  that  which  we  expected,  we  found  that  which 
we  expected  not ;  if  there  was  not  the  majestio 
sublimity  or  the  deep  pathos  which  we  hs4  looked 
for,  there  was  a  certain  tropical  splendor  of  color 
and  luxuriance  of  growth  which  belonged  to  no 
northern  clime,  and  we  gazed  with  wonder  on 
the  strange  world  in  which  we  found  ourselves. 
We  were  as  Thespesius  in  the  dream  which  Plu- 
tarch relates,  when  he  opened  his  eyes  in  the  world 
of  spirits,  and  saw  on  every  side  the  disembodied 
souls  floating  around  him,  unconscious  of  his  pres- 
ence, moving  by  unknown  impulses,  and  darting 
hurriedly  away  afler  unknown  objects.  It  is  this 
that  must  strike  every  reader  of  Calderon.  When 
we  enter  within  the  magic  ring  where  the  enchanter 
holds  his  sway,  we  find  ourselves  surrounded  by 
characters  in  many  respects  like  ourselves,  but  all 
hurried  onward  by  an  irresistible  impulse  which  we 
cannot  comprehend,  overpowering  all  the  feelinga 
which  they  share  in  common  with  us.  This  im- 
pulse, which  often  reminds  us  of  the  Greek  idea  of 

*  Mr.  Ticknor  mentions  in  a  note,  how  little  this 
portrait  resembles  the  copies  made  by  other  engravers, 
and  we  may  specially  mention  the  miserable  one  in 
Don  Ochoa's  "Teatro,"  vol.  iii.  Paris.  1838.  The 
p^enuine  portrait  may  be  seen  in  Keil's  edition,  vol. 
li.  Leipsic,  1828  ;  and  also  in  a  little  volume,  con- 
taining three  plays,  published  in  London,  by  Seniori 
1838. 
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destiny,  is  the  idea  of  honor,  and  this  is  the  great 
law  which  moves  the  Spanish  drama.  By  honor, 
however,  we  do  not  mean  that  high  principle  which 
some  one  calls  the  instinct  of  the  noble  soul,  and 
which  Rabelais  established  as  the  one  clause  of 
the  code  in  his  ideal  abbey  of  Theleme,  *'  Parce- 
que  gens  liberes,  bien  nayz,  bien  instruictz,  con* 
versans  en  compaignies  honnestes,  ont  par  nature 
ung  instinct  et  aguillon,  qui  tousjours  les  poulse  k 
faictz  vertueux,  et  retire  de  vice,  lequel  ilz  nom- 
moient  honneur;**  never  was  there  such  a  shadow 
of  a  shade  as  the  honor  which  rules  in  Spsnish 
plays.  The  old  quarrel  of  the  Athenian  youth 
and  the  ass-driver,  Tit^i  ovou  axtag,  was  not  more 
empty  than  many  of  the  punctilios  for  which  Cal- 
deron^s  hidalgos  storm  and  draw  their  swords,  as 
if  they  were  matters  of  the  deepest  and  most  last- 
ing moment.  But  yet  this  very  folly  of  ceremonious 
honor  is  thoroughly  Spanish,  a  national  character- 
istic, and  therefore  faithfully  mirrored  in  the  na- 
tional drama.  Mr.  Ticknor  has  some  remarks 
upon  this  subject  which  we  must  quote,  as  they 
seem  to  us  to  throw  much  light  on  the  problem  :— 

9 

Here,  therefore,  we  find  pressed  upon  us  the  ques- 
tion, What  was  the  origin  of  these  extravagant  ideas 
of  domestic  honor  and  domestio  rights,  which  are 
found  in  the  old  Spanish  drama,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  full-length  play,  in  Torres  Naharro,  and  which 
are  thus  exhibited  in  all  their  excess  in  the  plays  of 
Calderon  ?  The  question  is  certainly  difficult  to  an- 
swer, as  are  all  like  it,  that  depend  on  the  origin  and 
traditions  of  national  character  ;  but  setting  aside  as 
groundless  the  suggestion  sometimes  made,  that  the  old 
Spanish  ideas  of  domestic  authority  might  be  derived 
from  the  Arabs,  we  find  that  the  ancient  Gothic  laws, 
which  date  back  to  a  period  long  before  the  Moorish 
invasion,  and  which  fully  represented  the  national 
character  till  they  were  supplanted  by  the  **  Partidas," 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  recognized  the  same  fear- 
fully cruel  system  that  is  found  in  the  old  drama. 
Everything  relating  to  domestio  honor  was  left  by 
these  laws,  as  it  is  by  Calderon,  to  domestio  authority. 
The  fiither  had  power  to  put  to  death  his  wife  or 
daughter,  who  was  dishonored  under  his  roof ;  and,  if 
the  fiither  were  dead,  the  same  terrible  power  was 
transferred  to  the  brother,  in  relation  to  his  sister,  or 
even  to  the  lover,  where  the  ofifending  party  had  been 
betrothed  to  him. 

No  doubt  these  wild  laws,  though  formally  renewed 
and  reenacted,  as  late  as  the  reign  of  St  Ferdinand, 
had  ceased,  in  the  time  of  Calderon,  to  have  any 
force ;  and  the  infliction  of  death  under  oiroumstanoes 
in  which  they  fully  justified  it,  would  then  have  been 
murder  in  Spain,  as  it  would  have  been  in  any  other 
civilized  country  in  Christendom.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  no  doubt  these  laws  were  in  operation  during 
many  more  centuries  than  had  elapsed  between  their 
abrogation  and  the  age  of  Calderon  and  Philip  IV. 
The  tradition  of  their  power,  therefore,  was  not  yet 
lost  on  the  popular  character,  and  poetry  was  per- 
mitted to  preserve  their  fearful  principles  long  after 
their  enactments  had  ceased  to  be  acknowledged  any« 
where  else.  Similar  remarks  may  be  made  concern- 
ing duels  ;  that  duels  were  of  constant  occurrence  in 
Spain,  in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries,  as  well  as 
earlier,  we  have  abundant  proof.  But  we  know,  too, 
that  the  last  which  was  countenanced  by  royal  author- 
ity, occurred  in  the  youth  of  Charles  V. ;  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  private  encounters  were 
much  more  common  among  the  cavaliers  at  Madrid, 
in  the  time  of  Lope  de  Vega  and  Calderon,  than  they 
were  at  London  and  Paris.  But  the  traditions  that 
had  come  down  from  the  times  when  they  prevailed, 
were  quite  sufficient  for  a  drama  which  sought  to  ex- 
cite a  strong  and  anxious  interest  more  than  anything 
else. 


We  may  add,  as  confirmation  of  the  above,  that 
Calderon*s  heroes  are  sometimes  sensible  of  the 
strange  extravagance  of  their  position.  Mr.  Lewes 
quotes  some  lines  from  '^  El  Pintor  desu  Deshonra," 
illustrative  of  this — 

My  honor  stained  and  lost ! 

Such  is  the  scomfUl  tale  I  hear. 

My  curse  on  him  who  first 

Devised  stem  honor's  code  severe. 

A  stem  and  tyrant  soul. 

He  felt  not  honor's  truer  part ; 

But  placed  it  in  another's  power 

To  force  the  act,  and  judge  the  heart 

To  strangers  subject  now. 

Its  rigorous  precepts  fasten  shame. 

Not  on  the  guilty  wronger. 

But  on  the  wronged  and  injured  name. 

Then  is  not  honor  now 

Become  the  prey  of  every  knave  ? 

My  curse  again  on  him 

Who  first  this  code  of  honor  gave ! 

Moreover,  the  graciosos  or  clowns  frequently 
make  it  the  subject  of  their  jests,  and  these  gener* 
ally  express,  in  their  rough  way,  the  common 
sense  of  the  matter.  Thus,  in  the  **  Physician  of 
his  Honor,"  a  play  which  is  the  very  concentra* 
tion  of  the  awful  horror  of  this  principle  of  honor, 
we  find  the  gracioso  thus  discoursing,  when  his 
master  rejects  the  proposal  of  a  dishonorable  escape 
from  prison : — 

Then  must  I  let  myself  die,  only  for  good  appear- 
anoe's  sake  ?  My  senor,  if  death  were  a  matter  which 
allowed  any  revoke  or  amends,  or  a  something  which 
gave  two  chances  for  a  man,  I  would  try  &e  first 
chance  to  serve  you ;  but  do  you  not  see  that  life  is 
as  a  lottery  ?  I  enter  in  it,  I  come  and  take  my  cards, 
and  lose  ;  and  how,  then,  shall  I  recover  my  game  ? 
If  I  give  it  up  for  your  deception,  lost  it  is,  and  lost 
will  it  remain  from  this  time  forth,  aye,  and  for  ft 
hundred  years  and  one  1 

It  is  this  stem  principle  of  unbending  honor 
which  forms  the  grand  peculiarity  of  the  Spanish 
drama,  and  it  extends  its  sway  in  every  direction. 
Every  cavalier  is  thus  the  knight-errant,  bound  to 
defend,  to  the  death,  every  lady's  honor,  thouc^h 
he  may  be  an  utter  stranger  to  her ;  he  is  to  be  the 
jealous  guardian  of  that  of  his  female  relations,  and 
every  cavalier  that  presumes  to  speak  to  them  runs 
the  risk  of  his  vengeance ;  and  he,  in  turn,  risks 
his  life  from  a  jealous  father  or  brother,  whenever 
he  ventures  to  serenade  or  speak  to  the  lady  he 
loves.  All  these  obligations  (often  conflicting, 
as  when  his  wounded  honor  fancies  that  his  lady 
grants  any  favor  to  a  rival,  and  forbids  his  askinff 
any  explanation  of  her,  until  he  has  challenged 
his  unknown  rival,  who  often  turns  out  to  be  an 
unsuspecting  and  innocent  friend)  furnish  matter 
for  an  endless  variety  of  interesting  plot  and  adven- 
ture, and  even  display  of  character  and  passion, 
such  as  they  are.  But  these  latter  are  not  the 
staple  of  the  Spanish  drama;  it  may  hurry  us, 
breathless  with  suspense,  along  the  mazes  of  its 
labyrinthine  story,  but  we  rarely  find  one  of  those 
grand,  large  touches  which  we  see  in  Sophocles 
and  Shakspeare,  that  arrest  us  in  our  progress,  and 
chain  us  down  before  them  in  silence  and  awe.  All 
is  action  and  movement ;  each  busy  minute  hastens, 
fraught  with  its  burden  of  care,  and  hurries  by  to 
give  place  to  busy  successors ;  and  all  reminds  us 
that  we  are  not  in  those  higher  circles  of  mind, 
where  the  hours  are  not  measured  by  time,  but  by 
the  dial  of  the  soul ;  where  the  slow  minutes  (as 
in  the  opium-eater*8  dreams)  seem  to  swell  into 
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years,  under  the  mighty  burden  of  passion,  and  a 
few  lines,  with  their  tremendous  compression, 
contain  a  millennium  of  thought. 

We  will  now  say  a  few  words  on  the  outward 
form  of  the  Spanish  dramas,  and  then  proceed  to 
give  an  account  of  Calderon  himself.  All  Spanish 
plays  (from  the  time  of  Torres  Naharro)  were 
composed  of  three  acts  or  jomadas,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  dialogue  is  in  trochaic  lines  of  eight 
syllables.  These  short  lines  give  a  graceful,  easy 
appearance  to  a  Spanish  play,  the  effect  of  which 
we  well  remember,  when  we  read  our  first.  They 
are  sometimes  diversified  by  scenes  in  lines  of 
eleven  syllables,  similar  to  those  in  the  Italian 
ottava  rima.  Occasionally,  we  even  find  sonnets 
and  glosas  in  the  midst  of  the  dialogue— a  singular 
remnant  of  the  days  of  the  troubadours.  The 
trochaics  are  sometimes  witten  in  rhyme,  but  more 
generally  in  that  species  of  blank  verse  called 
asonanle,  where  the  final  vowels  rhyme,  but  not 
the  final  consonants. 

Spanish  plays  have  always  a  mixture  of  tragedy 
and  comedy;  and,  in  fact,  it  is  only  the  French 
school  that  would  sever  them.  They  run  side  by 
side  in  life,  and  even  interchange;  and  may  not 
even  the  lightest  incidents  glide  into  the  gravest 
importance  ?  Even  in  the  old  Greek  tragedy  we 
may  find  a  few  traces  of  this  law  of  human  nature ; 
the  character  of  Hercules  in  the  '*  Alcestis"  is 
decidedly  comic ;  and  again,  we  find  comedy  in 
Sophocles' ''  Antigone,"  wherever  the  sentinel  is 
introduced.  Often,  as  we  have  read  Calderon,  and 
seen  how  the  grave  and  the  sportive  succeed  each 
other,  or  walk  side  by  side,  as  Don  Quixote  and 
Sancho  Panza,  we  have  thought  of  those  concluding 
words  of  Plato's  *'  Symposium,"  where  Aristode- 
mus  says,  that,  '^  many  of  the  company  having 
retired,  he  himself  fell  asleep,  and  that  when  he 
woke  at  daybreak,  as  the  cocks  crew,  he  saw  that 
the  others  were  either  gone  or  asleep,  but  that 
Agathon,  and  Aristophanes,  and  Socrates,  were 
alone  awake,  and  drinking  out  of  a  ^eat  bowl,  and 
that  Socrates  was  talking  with  them.  The  dis- 
course itself,  he  said,  he  could  not  remember,  for 
he  was  not  present  at  its  commencement,  and  was 
still  very. sleepy;  but  the  sum  of  it  was,  that 
Socrates  was  compelling  the  others  to  own  that  it 
belonged  to  the  same  man  to  know  how  to  make 
comedy  and  tragedy,  and  that  he  who  by  art  was  a 
tragedian,  must  also  be  a  comedian." 

The  great  characteristics  of  Calderon  himself  are 
wonderful  invention  in  the  story,  and  a  wild  profu- 
sion of  imagery  in  the  poetry.  Mythology  and 
similes  are  poured  out  oleg  ^vXaKM  in  utter  disre- 
gard of  Corinna's  warning  to  Pindar,  and  all  thmgs 
come  forth  together,  with  a  sad  want  of  discrimi- 
nation between  the  gold  and  the  tinsel.  His  char- 
acters continually  burst  out  into  long  speeches,  full 
of  imagery  and  fancy,  but  these  oAen  mar,  and 
sometimes  completely  smother,  the  dramktic  passion. 
His  plsys,  indeed,  must  be  viewed  from  a  peculiar 
point  of  view,  if  we  would  wish  to  enter  into  them 
fully.  We  must  throw  aside  all  our  prejudgments 
and  critical  rules,  and  be  prepared  to  see  every 
principle  of  art  recklessly  violated.  All  chronolo- 
gy and  geography  are  set  at  defiance ;  Shakspeare's 
•eacoast  of  Bohemia  and  lions  in  Ardennes  are 
nothing  to  Calderon's  wild  mistakes ;  but  we  be- 
lieve this  was  really  intended  by  the  author.  We 
have  seen  that  the  principles  by  which  his  charac- 


ters are  actuated,  are  imaginary ;  and  it  is  only 
fitting  that  that  should  be  a  world  of  fiction,  in 
which  his  fictions  move. 

It  is  this,  indeed,  which  we  claim  for  Calderon ; 
a  wild  and  grand  tone  of  fiction  pervades  his  poetry, 
and  lifls  up  all  its  incidents  and  details  into  a  high 
atmosphere  of  lyric  excitement.  If  we  judge  of 
him  by  our  colder  northern  temperaments,  we  shall 
infollibly  mistake  him;  for  it  was  hot  sourthern 
blood  that  raced  through  his  veins,  and  all  his 
creations  have  the  southern  glow.  It  is  under  this 
aspect  that  we  would  view  the  very  long  speeches 
which  he  not  unfrequently  throws  into  the  mouths 
of  his  characters,  and  which  seem  to  an  English 
reader,  too  often,  only  "  passion  torn  to  rags" — we 
must  let  ourselves,  as  it  were,  share  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  poet,  and  be  whirled  away  into  the  higher 
element  in  which  he  moves.  The  fantastic  princi- 
ple of  honor  which  pervades  his  dramatic  world, 
we  feel  to  be  a  grand  principle,  albeit  it  is  often 
misdirected  ;  it  has  the  elements  of  self-denial  and 
danger  in  it,  and  there  is  beauty  to  an  extent 
wherever  these  are ;  and  it  is  this  which,  in  our 
judgment,  sets  the  drama  of  Spain  on  a  so  much 
higher  pinnacle  than  that  of  France ;  there  is 
something  mean  and  poor  in  the  courtesies  and 
politeness  of  the  latter  which  is  essentially  unhe- 
roic.  Calderon  makes  his  Romans  Spaniards,  as 
Racine  makes  his  French  gentlemen  of  the  time  of 
Louis  XIV.,  and  both,  therefore,  are  equally  defi- 
cient in  artistic  propriety;  but  herein  lies  the 
essential  difference — the  French  courtier  was  t 
nonentity,  unbearable  anywhere,  and  most  of  all 
when  he  aped  the  air  of  a  Roman;  the  fierce 
Spaniard  or  Calderon  is  that  strange  medley  of 
barbarian  strength  and  weakness,  which,  however 
un-Roman,  always  affords  material  for  poetry. 

One  great  characteristic  of  Calderon  is  the  pro- 
fuseness  of  his  imagery — here  he  reminds  us  more 
of  Ovid  than  of  any  other  poet ;  there  is  the  same 
careless  profusion,  but  with  even  more  grace  of 
manner — for  Calderon 's  language  is  the  very  per^ 
fection  of  Spanish,  and  in  no  other's  hands  does  it 
approach  his  excellence,  combining  as  he  does 
nearly  all  the  richness  of  the  Italian  with  the 
strength  of  the  Latin.  He  abounds  with  beautiful, 
and  often  original  similes ;  but  that  in  which  he 
most  excels,  is  clothing  commoner  images  in  newer 
and  lovelier  forms.  Here  his  words,  indeed,  like 
Nestor's,  flow  sweeter  than  honey ;  and  some  of 
his  lines  have  often  seemed  to  us  to  give  the  ear 
and  mind  alike  a  full  sense  of  completeness  and 
satisfaction. 


Electro-magnetic  Clocks. — ^This  discovery  has 
been  patented  at  Berlin  by  M.  Siemens,  lieutenant 
of  engineers,  who  has  associated  himself  with  the 
astronomical  watchmaker  M.  Tiede  fur  that  pup- 
pose.  As  there  exist  already  at  Berlin  electro- 
telegraphic  wires  for  signalizing  fires,  the  same 
apparatus  will  also  be  used  for  the  clocks.  There 
will  be  established  several  leading  clocks  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  town,  which,  being  connected 
with  the  wires,  will  indicate  the  time  on  simple 
dials.  The  cost  of  such  a  clock  and  wires  will  be 
twenty-eight  thalers,  the  subsequent  yearly  expense 
only  four  thalers.  Such  apparatus  can  be  applied 
at  any  private  house,  and  an  additional  advantage 
would  be,  that  all  these  watches  would  keep  aa 
uniform  and  exact  time. — Alhaueum. 
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From  the  Morning  Chrontcio,  2rth  and  28th  June. 
CONNELLY  VS.  CONNELLY. 

JUDICIAL   COMMITTEE  OF   THE  PRIVY   COUNCIL. 

[Present  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  the  Judge  of 
the  Admiralty  Court,  the  Right  Hon.  Thomas  Pemberton 
Leigh,  and  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Ryan.] 

Dr.  Addams  and  Mr.  Roundel  1  Palmer  appeared 
for  the  appellant,  and  Dr.  Bayford  and  Dr.  rhilli- 
more  for  the  respondent. 

This  was  an  appeal  from  the  rejection  of  an 
allegation  in  a  cause  of  restitution  of  conjugal 
rights,  promoted  by  the  respondent,  the  Rev.  Pierce 
Connelly,  clerk,  against  his  wife,  Cornelia  Augusta 
Connelly,  the  appellant.  The  libel  pleaded  by  the 
husband  stated  that  the  parties  were  married  on  the 
1st  of  December,  1831,  at  Philadelphia,  in  Amei^ 
ica,  at  the  house  of  Lewis  Duval,  Esq.,  according 
to  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church,  the  same  being  identical  with  the 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  England,  by 
the  Bishop  of  Pennsylvania,  who  was  duly  conse- 
crated by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  After 
the  marriage,  the  husband,  being  a  priest  in  holy 
orders  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the 
United  States,  was  appointed  rector  of  the  church 
at  Natchez,  in  the  State  of  Mississippi,  and  they 
lived  and  resided  at  that  place  until  the  year  1835, 
when  they  went  to  Rome,  where  they  lived  as  man 
and  wife  until  the  year  1846,  having  had  five  chil- 
dren, three  of  whom  were  alive.  That  in  the 
month  of  September,  1846,  they  came  over  to  Eng- 
land, where  they  have  resided  ever  since.  But 
then,  in  September,  1847,  the  appellant,  not  having 
the  fear  of  God  before  her  eyes,  and  being  unmind- 
ful of  the  conjugal  vow,  without  any  lawful  reason, 
withdrew  herself  from  bed,  board,  and  mutual  co- 
habitation with  her  husband,  and  that  she  refused 
to  return  and  cohabit  with  him,  and  to  render  him 
conjugal  rights.  To  this  libel,  put  in  by  Mr.  Con- 
nelly, his  wife,  the  appellant,  set  forth  an  allegation 
in  answer  thereto,  which  contained  twenty-one  ar- 
ticles, and  which  stated  that  in  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber, 1835,  she  and  her  husband  had  been  disposed 
to  become  Roman  Catholics,  and  that  he  being 
desirous  of  considering  the  points  in  controversy 
between  the  two  churches,  with  such  aids  and 
assistance  as  they  could  procure  at  Rome,  they 
went  to  New  Orleans  to  embark  for  Europe,  at 
which  place  she,  the  appellant,  with  the  consent  of 
her  husband,  abjured  the  Protestant  faith ;  they 
then  proceeded  to  Rome,  where  they  arrived  in 
December,  and  on  Palm  Sunday,  in  the  year  1835, 
the  respondent  was  likewise  received  into  the 
Church  of  Rome.  In  January,  1838,  they  returned 
to  America,  and  settled  at  Urand  Coteau,  in  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  where  they  resided  till  1842. 
That  in  October,  1840,  whilst  resident  at  Grand 
Coteau,  the  respondent  proposed  to  his  wife  that 
thenceforth  they  should  live  in  constant  and  perfect 
chastity,  abstaining  from  sexual  intercourse,  in 
order  to  the  more  fully  devoting  themselves  mutu- 
ally to  the  service  of  God,  and  with  a  special  view 
to  the  respondentia  declared  wish  and  intention  to 
take  orders  in  the  holy  Roman  Catholic  Church — 
that  she  agreed  to  the  proposition,  and  in  pursuance 
of  such  verbal  agreement  they  had  steadfastly 
maintained  the  same  ever  since;  and  in  further- 
ance of  their  object,  the  respondent  placed  the  ap- 
pellant, in  May,  1842,  in  the  Convent  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  at  Grand  Coteau,  and  then  left  America  for 
Rome,  in  order  to  make  arrangements  which  were 
requisite  to  be  made  prior  to  his  being  admitted  as 
an  ecclesiastic  in  the  Church  of  Rome.    In  July, 


1843,  the  respondent  returned  to  Philadelphia,  near 
which  city  the  convent  was  situated,  and  in  July, 
1843,  they  proceeded  to  Rome,  where  they  arrived 
on  the  7th  of  December  following,  and  where  the^ 
lived  in  a  state  of  chastity,  the  object  of  their  visit 
being  to  obtain  a  formal  decree  tantamount  to,  or  in 
effect  being,  a  sentence  of  separation  from  each 
other,  which  was  necessary  in  order  that  he  might 
take  orders  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  that 
she  might  become  a  nun.  They  accordingly  pre- 
sented a  petition  embodying  the  requisite  state- 
ments to  Pope  Gregory  XVI.,  which  was  referred 
by  him  to  the  Cardinal  Vicar-general  and  Judge 
Ordinary  of  Rome,  who,  afler  duly  examining  the 
facts  of  the  case,  pronounced  in  effect  a  sentence  of 
separation,  which  was  as  follows : — 

In  the  name  of  God,  amen.  His  Holiness  our  Sov« 
ereign  Lord,  Pope  Gregory  the  Sixteenth,  having 
been  pleased  to  assent  to  and  approve  of  the  applica- 
tion made  by  the  married  parties,  Peter  Connelly,  son 
of  the  late  Henry  and  of  the  living  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Pierce,  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  who  has  entered  the 
bosom  of  the  holy  Catholic  Church,  after  having  ab- 
jured the  errors  of  the  heretical  Episcopalians  in  the 
year  1836,  here  in  Rome,  as  well  as  that  made  by  the 
same  writing  on  behalf  of  his  wife,  Corz^elia  Pico, 
daughter  of  the  late  Raphael  and  of  the  late  Maria 
Suopp,  also  of  Philadelphia,  the  which  married  parties 
have  determined  to  live  in  perfect  chastity,  after  ma- 
ture deliberation,  and  in  pursuance  of  the  counsels  of 
most  respectable  ecclesiastics,  and  are  now  steadfast 
in  their  intention  of  carrying  their  resolution  into 
effect — that  is  to  say,  the  former,  Mr.  Peter  Connelly, 
to  enter  into  the  Institute  of  the  Society  of  Jesus^ 
having  been  already  accepted  by  the  Very  Rev. 
Father  the  Superior-general  of  the  society,  and  to 
devote  himself  wholly  to  the  ecclesiastical  state,  and 
to  be  promoted  to  holy  orders,  and  the  latter,  Mrs. 
Cornelia,  to  embrace  the  Institute  of  the  Ladies  of  the 
Sacred  Heart,  having  been  already  accepted  by  the 
community  of  the  Holy  Trinity  of  Monti,  in  order  to  live 
in  constant  and  perpetual  chastity,  having  provided 
for  the  future  education  and  subsistence  of  three  chil- 
dren, Mercer,  Adelina  Maria,  and  Peter  Francis,  his 
Holiness  himself  in  the  audience  of  the  16th  of  March 
lost  committed  all  the  necessary  and  suitable  fiiculties 
to  his  Eminence  the  Most  Reverend  Cardinal  Constan- 
tino Patrizi,  his  Vicar-general,  to  the  intent  that,  on 
observing  the  required  formalities,  the  wishes  of  both 
petitioners  maybe  complied  with.  His  most  reverend 
eminence  therefore,  by  virtue  of  ihe  aforesaid  apostol- 
ical faculties,  being  desirous  that  the  pious  wish  of 
the  two  Sfdd  married  parties  may  be  accomplished, 
has,  by  a  special  act,  registered  in  the  archives  of  the 
Secretariate  of  the  Vicariate,  on  the  1st  day  of  April, 
deputed  me,  the  undersigned,  promoter  fiscal  of  the 
said  tribunal,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  from  the 
aforesaid  married  parties,  Peter  Connelly  and  Corne- 
lia Pico,  the  necessary  and  proper  mutual  consent,  in 
conformity  with  the  sacred  canons,  by  which  they  may 
Areely  consent,  each  for  his  or  her  part,  to  allow  of  the 
fulfilment  of  the  abovementioned  determination  to  live 
perpetually  in  a  state  of  perfect  chastity.  Mr.  Peter 
Connelly  and  Mrs.  Cornelia  Pico  having  therefore  ap- 
peared before  me  at  their  present  residence,  situated  in 
the  Via  di  Ripetta,  at  the  civic  number  115,  on  the  first 
floor,  I  interrogated  them  as  to  whether  they  are  now 
steadfiist  and  constant  in  the  determination  expressed 
and  humbly  represented  to  the  Holy  Father,  and  they 
having  replied  in  the  affirmative,  I  Airther  interro- 
gated them  as  to  whether  th^  were  or  are  induced  by 
any  worldly  respect  to  carry  out  the  aforesaid  determi- 
nation, to  which  they  replied  that  no  worldly  con- 
sideration had  induct  or  does  induce  them  thereto, 
but  solely  the  Divine  inspiration  and  the  desire  of 
greater  perfection.  These  protestations  premised,  I 
called  upon  Mrs,  ComeUa  Pico,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Peter 
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Connelly,  freely  to  give  her  consent  to  her  husband, 
Mr.  Peter,  and  to  permit  him  to  enter  the  Institute  of 
the  society,  to  liTe  perpetually  in  perftot  chastity,  and 
to  be  promoted  to  holy  orders  as  ikr  as  to  the  priest- 
hood; whereupon  she  gave  her  full  consent  thereto. 
Mr.  Peter  Connelly,  the  husband  of  Mrs.  Cornelia 
Pico,  being  thereupon  called  upon  to  permit  her  to 
enter  the  Listitute  of  the  Ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
to  live  perpetually  in  perfect  chastity,  he  likewise 

gave  his  full  consent  thereto.  Their  mutual  consent 
aving  been  pronounced  as  above  to  be  ratified  within 
the  tei*m  of  one  year,  or  even  sooner,  with  the  requi- 
site special  apostolical  faculties,  both  the  married 
parties  were  called  upon  to  sign  the  present  act,  to- 
gether with  two  witnesses  who  are  present,  namely, 
the  Reverend  Don  Giuseppe  Boocacani,  priest  of  the 
diocese  of  Narni,  son  of  Mr.  Constantino  and  of  Mrs. 
Maria  Ventura,  domiciled  in  the  incumbency  of  St. 
Roque,  at  Rome,  and  of  Mr.  Robert  Berkeley,  of 
Spetchley,  in  Worcestershire,  in  England,  son  of  Mr. 
Robert  and  Mrs.  Henrietta  Benfield,  domiciled  in  the 
same  parish — ^An  act  done  as  above,  this  1st  day  of 
April,  1 844.  I,  Peter  Connelly,  give  consent  as  above ; 
I,  Cornelia  Connelly,  give  consent  as  above;  I,  Giu- 
seppe Boccacani  was  witness  to  the  said  consent;  I, 
Robert  Berkeley,  was  witness  to  the  said  consent; 
Francesco  Anivitti,  Canon  Promoter  Fiscal,  delegated 
as  aforesaid. 

This  decree  having  been  pronounoed,  the  respond- 
ent placed  his  wife  in  the  convent  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  Trinita  dei  Monti,  at  Rome,  on  the  8th  of 
April,  1844  ;  on  the  9th  he  entered  hithself  in  the 
Colleges  di  Nobili,  and  the  next  day  he  received 
the  first  clerical  tonsure,  and  assumed  the  ecclesi- 
astical dress.  In  June,  1845,  the  respondent  being 
about  to  take  orders  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
it  was  necessary  that  the  appellant  should  bind 
himself  by  a  solemn  vow  of  perpetual  chastity,  and 
although  she  warned  him  of  the  difficulties  and 
trials  of  the  state  into  which  he  was  about  to  enter, 
and  offered  to  release  him  from  all  such  difficulties 
and  trials  by  returning  to  their  previous  mode  of 
life,  the  respondent  persisted  in  his  intention,  and 
accordingly  the  appellant  signed  a  written  vow  of 
perpetual  chastity,  which  was  likewise  signed  by 
the  respondent,  and  was  as  follows : — 

Almighty  and  eternal  God,  I,  Cornelia,  the  lawful 
wife  of  Peter  Connelly,  trusting  in  thine  infinite 
goodness  and  mercy,  and  animated  with  a  desire  of 
serving  thee  more  perfectly,  with  the  consent  of  my 
husband,  who  intends  shortly  to  take  holy  orders,  do 
make  to  thy  Divine  Majesty  a  vow  of  perpetual  chas- 
tity, at  the  hands  of  the  Rev.  Father  Jean  Louis 
Rozaven,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  delegated  for  that 
purpose  by-  his  eminence  the  Cardinal  Vicar  of  his 
Holiness  for  the  city  of  Rome,  supplicating  thy  Divine 
goodness,  by  the  precious  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  be 
pleased  to  accept  this  offiaring  of  thy  unworthy  crea- 
ture, as  a  sweet-smelling  savor,  and  that  as  thou  hast 
g^ven  me  the  desire  and  the  power  to  make  this  offer- 
ing unto  thee,  so  thou  wooldst  also  grant  me  abundant 
grace  to  ftilfil  the  same. — ^Bome,  at  the  Sacred  Heart 
of  Jesus  of  the  Trinity  of  the  Mount,  18th  June,  1846. 

This  vow  having  been  taken,  the  respondent  re^ 
ceived  sub-deacon's  orders  on  the  d2d  of  June, 
deacon's  orders  on  the  29th,  and  on  the  16th  of 
July  was  made  a  priest.  In  May,  1846,  the  re- 
spondent left  Rome  for  England,  where  he  became 
private  chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury ;  and  in 
April,  in  the  same  year,  the  appellant  proceeded  to 
Paris,  and  from  thence  to  Derby,  in  England,  where 
^e  founded  a  community  of  religious  women, 
under  the  title  of  '*  The  Congregation  of  the  Holy 
Child  Jesus,"  of  which  she  is  now  the  Superioressi 


and  which  she  governed  by  rules  which  had  been 
submitted  to,  and  sanctioned  by  competent  ecclesi- 
astical authority  before  she  quitted  Rome.  The 
community  had  since  removed  from  Derby  to  Hast- 
ings. On  the  21st  day  of  December,  1847,  the 
appellant  took  the  necessary  vows  of  poverty  and 
obedience,  at  the  same  time  renewing  her  former 
vow  of  perpetual  chastity;  the  Roman  Catholic 
Ordinary  being  present.  The  vow  of  poverty  and 
obedience  was  as  follows  :— 

Almighty  and  everlasting  God,  I,  Cornelia  Connelly, 
being  most  unworthy  of  thy  Divine  regard,  but  con- 
fiding nevertheless  in  thy  infinite  pity  and  mercy,  and 
movd  by  the  desire  of  serving  thee,  vow  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  most  blessed  Virgin  Mary,  and  of  aU  the 
heavenly  court,  to  thy  Divine  Majesty,  poverty  and 
obedience  (renewing  also  my  vow  of  chastity  formerly 
made)  in  the  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Child  Jesus; 
and  I  promise  to  enter  it,  to  live  and  die  in  it,  intend- 
ing to  do  all  things  according  to  the  constitutions  of 
this  congregation.  And  this  vow  I  make  in  the  pres- 
ence and  under  the  sanction  of  the  Right  Rev.  N. 
Wiseman,  bishop  of  Melipotamus,  coadjutor  of  the 
Right  Reverend  the  Vicar  Apostolic  of  the  centaJ 
district,  as  Ordinary  for  the  time  being  of  this  house 
and  community. 

CORNKLIA  CoifKELLT, 

Nicholas,  Bishop  of  Melipotamii8» 
Ste.  AsPERTi  Samttelb. 
Deo.  21,  Feast  of  St  Thomas,  1847. 

The  respondent  having,  in  the  month  of  April, 
1847,  been  anxious  that  his  wife  (the  appellant) 
should  take  the  vows  of  poverty  and  obedience 
without  delay,  later  in  the  year  dissented  from  hei 
doin^  so,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  responsible  for 
her  debts,  and  drew  up  a  protest,  which  was  sent 
to  Dr.  Asperti,  the  spiritual  director  of  the  com- 
munity where  the  appellant  was ;  but  subsequently, 
having  discussed  the  matter  with  the  doctor,  he 
withdrew  his  protest.  In  January,  1848,  the  re- 
spondent went  to  Rome,  but  returned  in  the  month 
of  May,  and  in  the  beginning  of  June  presented 
himself  at  the  convent  at  Derby,  and  desired  to  have 
an  interview  with  his  wife.  She  had  removed  to 
Hastings,  but  no  preventive  to  an  interview  was 
interposed  save  by  the  appellant  herself,  who  de- 
clined to  see  him,  %nd  communicated  her  wishes 
through  the  medium  of  Dr.  Asperti ;  and  subse- 
quently the  respondent  wrote  to  Dr.  Asperti  the 
followug  letter : —  * 

Alton  Towora,  June  6, 1848. 
VsKT  DKAB  Don  Sahuxle, — I  thank  you  fh>m  my 
heart  for  your  kind  note  and  its  affectionate  sympathy. 
I  humbly  beg  your  pardon  for  the  scandal  I  must 
have  given  you  in  a  moment  of  weakness,  at  a  blow 
falling  on  me  I  never  had  expected,  and  was  wholly- 
unprepared  for.  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you  to  thanl 
the  reverend  mother  for  the  letter  she  was  good  enough 
to  send  me  finom  my  little  boy,  the  first  I  have  seen 
for  more  than  five  months.  I  return  it  to  her,  in  case 
she  should  wish  to  keep  it.  Ever,  dearest  Don  Samu- 
ele,  in  the  bonds  of  our  Lord,  your  &ithful  and  affec- 
tionate PiBBCB  CONKXLLT. 

Don  Samuels  Asperti,  D.  D. 

The  allegation  thdn  stated  that  notwithstanding 
the  premises,  the  appellant  was  served  at  Hastings 
on  Uie  25th  of  January,  1849,  with  a  decree,  by 
letters  of  request  in  a  suit  for  restitution  of  conju- 
gal rights  at  the  promotion  of  the  respondent,  and 
then  alleged  that  the  following  were  the  rules  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  applicable  to  the  ques* 
tion  at  issue  between  the  parties  in  this  cause,  de- 
rived from  and  regulated  by  written  laws  or  canons 
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in  that  behalf,  and  of  which  the  principal  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Decretals,  liber  3,  titulus  32,  De  Con- 
Tersione  Conjugatorum,  to  wit : — 

Firai,  that  a  husband  and  wife,  post  matrimonium 
conaummatum,  may  lawfully  separate  by  mutual  oon- 
tent,  in  order  that  they  may  enter  into  religion  sey- 
erally,  to  wit,  by  the  husband  taking  holy  orders,  and 
the  wife  making  a  vow  of  perpetual  chastity,  and 
entering  a  religious  house,  or  there  being  professed 
and  taking  the  veiL  Second,  that  a  separation  founded 
on  such  mutual  consent,  and  for  such  purpose  as 
aforesaid,  ever  after  such  orders  hare  been  taken  and 
such  TOW  or  profession  made,  though  not  annulling 
Buoh  matrimonium  consummatum,  debars  the  parties 
**  in  perpetuum  ab  omni  usu  ejusdem,"  and  from  that 
time  forth  **  alter  alterum  repetere  non  potest" 
Third,  that  a  separation  of  husband  and  wife  by  mu- 
tual consent  for  such  views  and  objects  as  aforesaid, 
must  be  approved  of  and  allowed  by  the  Pope,  upon 
the  petition  of  the  parties,  and  his  rescript  of  such 
approval  and  allowance  upon  the  religious  profession 
of  the  husband  and  wife  severally,  or  the  ordination 
of  the  husband,  and  the  vow  or  religious  profession 
of  the  wife  as  aforesaid,  has  all  the  force  of  a  judicial 
sentence,  such  rescript  beine  deemed  a  conditional 
sentence  from  the  time  of  its  issue,  but  having  its  fiill 
Ibroe  and  vigor  from  the  moment  that  the  conditions 
mentioned  or  referred  to  in  the  rescript  have  been 
Ailfilled.  And  so  much  was  and  is  well  known  to  the 
judges  and  advocates  presiding  or  practising  in  Ro- 
man Catholic  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  and  oUiers  of 
reputation  for  their  skill  and  knowledge  of  tiie  law  as 
there  administered,  and  is  also  laid  down  by  divers 
authors  of  eminence  and  authority  on  that  subject 

This  allegation  having  been  brought  in,  was  op- 
posed by  the  respondent,  and  after  argument  before 
the  learned  judge  of  the  Court  of  Arches,  it  was 
lejected  by  him,  he  being  of  opinion  that  the  cir- 
cumstances pleaded  in  the  allegation  would  not  be 
a  bar  to  the  sentence  prayed,  even  if  they  were 
established  in  evidence.  Against  this  decision 
Mrs.  Connelly  appealed  to  the  Privy  Council. 

The  arguments  of  counsel  were  not  concluded 
when  the  court  adjourned. 

SSthJons. 

The  arguments  in  this  case  were  resumed  to-day. 

Dr.  Addams  appeared  for  the  appellant,  Mrs. 
Connelly,  to  resist  the  enforcement  of  the  prayer 
of  Mr.  Connelly  for  the  restoration  of  conjugal 
rights.  The  allegation  of  the  wife  would ,  if  proved 
in  evidence,  be  answer  to  this  suit,  such  as  their 
lordships  would  think  sufficient.  The  question  in 
this  cause  was,  whether  the  facts  set  forth  in  the 
allegation  constituted  a  good  defence  and  a  legal 
bar  to  the  suit  ?  The  separation  between  the  ap- 
pellant and  respondent  was  good  and  valid,  and 
pronounced  by  competent  authority,  and  as  such 
should  be  respected  and  regarded  in  all  countries. 
The  rescript  of  the  Pope  was  not  actually  in  the 
form  of  a  decree  of  separation  in  the  courts  of  this 
country,  but  it  was  equivalent  to  it,  and  it  was  to 
all  intents  a  sentence  of  separation,  and  not  a  mere 
dispensation  of  the  necessity  of  obtaining  letters 
dismissory  from  the  Bishop  of  Philadelphia,  as  had 
been  alleged  in  the  court  below.  At  the  time  the 
rescript  was  made,  the  former  making  it  had  quite 
as  much  right  to  decide  on  the  matter  as  the  Court 
of  Arches  had  at  the  time  when  this  suit  was  insti- 
tuted. The  vow  of  chastity  and  the  taking  of  the 
orders  of  priesthood  were  in  conformity  with  the 
rescript,  and  rendered  it  complete.  The  judge  of 
the  court  below  said,  in  his  judgment,  that  if  there 
had  been  a  sentence  of  separation  at  Rome,  it  would 
be  entitled  to  great  respect  here,  and  he  contended 
that  there  was  such  a  sentence  in  the  present  in- 


stance. It  would  be  a  case  of  atrocious  cruelty  to 
compel  this  lady  to  return  and  cohabit  with  her 
husband  after  she  had  solemnly  entered  into  sacred 
vows  of  chastity,  not  only  as  her  own  wish,  but 
with  the  perfect  concurrence  and  sanction  of  her 
husband. 

Mr.  Roundell  Palmer,  on  the  same  side,  con- 
tended that  this  case  involved  the  most  important 
principles  that  could  be  brought  before  a  court. 
With  respect  to  the  foreign  law,  the  judge  had  gone 
upon  a  dictum  of  Lord  Stowell,  in  the  case  of  Sinclair 
V.  Sinclair,  1  Haggard's  Consistory  Reports,  297. 
Lord  Stowell  there  said :  '*  Something  has  been  said 
on  the  doctrine  of  law  regarding  foreign  judgments  ; 
and,  undoubtedly,  a  sentence  of  separation,  in  a 
proper  court,  for  adultery,  would  be  entitled  to 
credit  and  attention  in  this  court ;  but  I  think  the 
conclusion  is  carried  too  far,  when  it  is  said  that  a 
sentence  of  nullity  of  marriage  is  necessarily  and 
universally  binding  on  other  countries.  Adultery 
and  its  proofs  are  nearly  the  same  in  all  countries. 
The  validity  of  marriage,  however,  must  depend  in 
a  great  degree  on  the  local  regulations  of  the  coun- 
try where  it  is  celebrated.  A  sentence  of  nullity 
of  marriage,  therefore,  in  the  country  where  it  was 
solemniz^,  would  carry  with  it  a  great  authority 
in  this  country  ;  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that 
a  judgment  of  a  third  country  on  the  validity  of  a 
marriage  not  within  its  territories  nor  had  between 
subjects  of  that  country,  would  be  universally  bind- 
ing." And  he  then  rejected  the  allegation  of  the 
appellant  on  his  own  constrnotion  of  the  foreign 
law.  It  was  proposed  to  prove  the  rules  and  laws 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  had  a  bear- 
ing on  the  point  in  issue,  by  means  of  judges  and 
advocates  presiding  and  practising  in  the  Roman 
ecclesiastical  courts.  He  conteiided  that  was  the 
proper  mode  of  proving  them.  The  separation  in 
Rome  was  granted  on  condition  that  a  vow  of  chas- 
tity should  be  taken,  which  was  done,  and  as  the 
parties  were  residing  in  Rome  at  the  time,  the  sep- 
aration was  equivalent  to  a  divorce  a  mensdettJtaro. 
But  the  matrimonial  status  was  left  as  it  vras  be- 
fore— Mre.  Connelly,  however,  having  the  power 
to  refuse  to  cohabit.  There  is  a  great  difference 
between  a  divorce  and  a  separation.  A  separation 
affects  the  mere  claim  to  a  personal  right,  while  the 
former  went  to  the  very  framework  of  society,  and 
might  affect  the  legitimacy  of  children,  as  well  as 
be  the  cause  of  many  other  very  disastrous  results. 
As  to  the  law  of  domicile— what  was  the  domicile 
of  Mr.  and  Mra.  Connelly?  Her  husband  was  born 
in  Pennsylvania,  in  the  United  States.  There 
were  many  states  in  America,  and  the  domicile 
might  be  m  either,  and  the  law  of  marriage  and 
divorce  varied  in  each.  Then  he  became  domi- 
ciled at  Natchez,  in  Mittissippi,  and  afterwards  in 
Rome,  where  he  remained  more  than  two  yean, 
and  was  subject  to  its  laws  when  this  separation  was 
naade.  The  foreign  law  only  could  decide  whether 
the  husband  had  the  right  to  the  restitution  of  his 
conjugal  rights,  and  this  would  be  so  if  they  refer- 
red to  the  American  domicile.  It  was  with  the 
husband's  knowledge,  and  even  at  his  request,  that 
his  wife  took  the  vow  of  chastity,  which  issetontin 
these  proceedings ;  and  it  would  not  be  right  that 
this  court  should,  by  its  decision,  aid  him  in  compel- 
ling his  wife  to  violate  her  conscience  and  break 
her  vow.  If  they  grant  him  restitution  of  conjugal 
rights,  they  do  so,  for  that  restitution  signifies  more 
than  the  mere  returning  to.  live  under  the  same  roof 
with  him.  The  court  will  not  aid  him  in  his  peti- 
tion at  the  expense  of  his  wife^s  conscience. 
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Dr.  Bay  ford,  who  appeared  for  the  respondent, 
and  in  support  of  the  suit,  contended  that  the  gen- 
eral law  of  the  country  being  that  married  persons 
should  live  together,  and  that  nothing  but  aidultery 
and  cruelty  justified  their  separation  by  the  court, 
it  would  be  something  very  extraordinary  to  cause 
the  court  to  travel  out  of  that  general  law.  So 
long  as  the  marriage  subsisted,  the  domicile  of  the 
husband  was  that  of  the  wife  also ;  and  in  the  alle- 
gation sought  to  be  put  in,  there  was  not  one  word 
to  show  where  the  domicile  of  the  husband  was  at 
any  one  time  of  his  life,  except  in  America.  Then 
there  should  be  something  in  the  allegation  to  show 
what  the  law  was  at  the  place  of  domicile.  A  good 
deal  had  been  said  about  the  violation  of  vows 
which  had  been  made  by  the  wife ;  but  he  con- 
tended that  a  court  here,  in  a  question  concerning 
marriage,  would  take  no  notice  of  suchprivate  vows 
or  agreements.  The  sentence  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
court,  however,  did  not  necessarily  involve  the 
breaking  of  those  vows.  The  court  here  will  not 
take  cognizance  of  the  rules  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  In  cases  where  a  deed  of  separation  had 
been  entered  into,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  the 
court  from  bringing  the  parties  together  again,  and 
the  separation  in  the  present  instance  was  nothing 
more.  If,  however,  their  lordships  admitted  these 
allegations,  he  trusted  that  they  would  order  them 
to  be  reformed  to  a  very  considerable  extent. 

Dr.  R.  Phillimore,  on  the  same  side,  said  the 
domicile  of  the  parties,  at  the  time  they  were  mar- 
ried, was  in  America.  Much  had  been  said  about 
conscience  in  this  case,  and  of  the  vow  taken  before 
Heaven;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  this 
lady  and  gentleman  had  been  married  according  to 
the  solemn  service  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
in  the  words  of  that  service  had  pled|red  themselves 
sever  to  depart  from  each  other  dunng  their  lives. 
That  vow  was  broken  without  violation  to  con- 
science, and  they  could  hardly  talk  now  of  conscience 
in  the  way  they  did.  There  was  nothing  to  show 
that  they  ever  had  been  domiciled  in  Rome,  for 
they  only  went  there  for  a  temporary  and  particular 
purpose.  The  sentence  which  was  here  set  up 
was  not  the  sentence  of  a  court ;  it  depended  upon 
rules  that  might  be  varied  at  any  moment,  and  did 
not  amount  therefore  to  a  sentence.  The  Pope  had 
the  power  of  dispensing  with  it,  and  it  is  therefore 
not  a  good  and  valid  sentence  of  a  court,  and  was 
one  which  this  country  will  not  recognize.  Story, 
on  the  Conflict  of  Laws,  p.  163,  says,  '*  The  rule 
of  Hubeeas  is  correct,  that  no  nation  is  under  any 
obligation  to  give  effect  to  the  laws  of  any  otlier 
nation  which  are  prejudicial  to  itself  or  to  its  own 
citizens ;  that  in  all  cases  every  nation  most  judge 
for  itself  what  foreign  laws  are  so  prejudicial  or 
not ;  and  that,  in  cases  not  so  prejudicial,  a  spirit 
of  comity  and  a  sense  of  mutual  utility  ought  to 
induce  every  nation  to  allow  full  force  and  effect  to 
the  laws  of  every  other  nation."  The  learned 
counsel  also  referred  to  pages  171,  172,  281,  and 
282.  In  Evans  v,  Evans,  1  Consistory  Reports, 
35,  Lord  Stowell  said — **  The  humanity  of  the 
court  has  been  loudly  and  repeatedly  invoked. 
Humanity  is  the  second  virtue  of  courts,  but  un- 
doubtedly the  first  is  justice.  The  law  has  said 
that  married  persons  shall  not  be  legally  separated 
upon  the  mere  disinclination  of  one  or  the  other 
to  cohabit  together."  Why  should  not  this  rule 
have  force  in  the  present  case  ?  In  Warrender  v. 
Warrender,  9  Bligh's  Reports,  new  series,  144, 
Lord  Lyndhurst  said — "  But  reliance  is  placed  on 


the  deed  of  separation.  I  apprehend  that  that 
instrument  does  not  affect  the  question  of  domicile 
at  all.  The  husband  and  wife  cannot,  by  any 
agreement  between  themselves,  vary  the  law  as  to 
domicile.  It  is  a  legal  consequence  of  the  marriage 
tie.  And,  after  all,  what  is  the  separation t  My 
noble  and  learned  friend  very  correctly,  according 
to  my  view  of  the  subject,  stated  that,  as  far  as 
relates  to  the  separation  betw^een  the  parties,  it 
is  nothing  more  than  a  mere  permission  to  Lady 
Warrender  to  live  separate;  it  has  no  binding 
operation.  The  only  things  binding  in  this  deed 
are  those  clauses  which  relate  to  pecuniary  engage- 
ments. She  may  sue  him,  or  he  may  sue  her, 
notwithstanding  the  agreement,  for  a  restitution  of 
conjugal  rights.  A  pledge  not  to  institute  such  a 
suit  is  no  legal  bar  to  the  right  to  institute  it,  and 
an  agreement  such  as  this  is  nothing  moro  than 
a  permission  to  the  wife  to  reside  where  she  may 
think  proper ;  but  this  does  not  alter  her  legal  dom- 
icile, though  her  actual  residence  be  changed ;  her 
legal  domicile  remains  precisely  as  it  was."  So 
again  it  is  said  by  Lord  Stowell,  in  the  case  of 
Sinclair  V.  Sinclair,  (1  Consistory  Reports,  279,) 
'*  Adultery  and  its  proofs  are  nearly  the  same  in 
all  countries.  The  validity  of  marriage,  however, 
must  depend  in  a  great  degree  on  the  local  regula- 
tions of  the  country  where  it  is  celebrated.  A 
sentence  of  nullity  of  marriage,  therefore,  in  the 
country  where  it  was  solemnized,  would  carry  with 
it  great  authority  in  this  country.  But  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  that  a  judgment  of  a  third  country 
on  the  validity  of  a  marriage  not  within  its  terri- 
tories, nor  haid  between  subjects  of  that  country, 
would  be  universally  binding.  For  instance,  the 
marriage  alleged  by  the  husband  is  a  French 
marriage.  A  French  judgment  upon  it  would  have 
been  of  considerable  weight;  but  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  the  judgment  of  a  court  at  Brussels  on  a 
marriage  in  F'rance  would  have  the  same  authority, 
much  less  on  a  marriage  celebrated  here  in  Eng- 
land." It  was  pleaded  that  this  was  only  a  sen- 
tence of  separation,  and  not  one  of  divorce.  If  that 
were  so,  the  denial  of  the  conjugal  rights  by  this 
court  would  make  it  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a 
sentence  of  divorce.  Before  the  Reformation,  the 
law  was,  that  if  the  wife  had  taken  vows  of  chas- 
tity she  could  not  marry  afterwards,  for  it  would 
be  a  null  marriage.  Suppose  she  had  in  the  pres- 
ent case  gone  to  Rome  before  her  marriage  and 
taken  vows,  would  this  marriage  have  been  voidi 
The  sentence  was,  therefore,  nothing  more  than  a 
mere  registered  agreement  between  the  parties. 
This  plea  is  contrary  to  public  policy,  and  as  such 
is  not  admissible,  as  appears  from  the  passage  in 
Story^s  Conflict  of  Laws,  162.  There  was  much 
bearingon  this  point  also  in  pages  214,  256,  787, 
788.  There  was  also  a  decision  to  the  same  effect 
in  the  Year  Books  of  Henry  VI.,  vol.  vii.  The 
tenor  of  the  Emancipation  Act,  of  the  3d  and  4th 
Wm.  IV.,  7th  and  8th  Vic.  c.  101,  and  9th  and 
10th  Vic.  c.  59,  were  only  to  give  the  Roman 
Catholics  the  same  privileges  as  other  Protestant 
dissenters.  He,  therefore,  submitted  that  their 
lordships  must  reject  the  allegation,  and  say  that 
this  rescript  is  no  sufficient  sentence  of  a  compe- 
tent court,  but  only  a  voluntary  agreement.  He 
idso  submitted  that  they  must  decide  that  the  par- 
ties were  not  domiciled  at  Rome.  If  this  plea  was 
admitted,  it  would  be  to  admit  it  as  a  bar  to  the 
suit,  at  variance  to  the  law  and  policy  of  the  coun- 
try.  He  concluded  by  warning  their  lordships  that 
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this  case  was  only  the  beginning  of  a  series  which 
would  arise  from  the  present  disturbed  state  of 
Teligion.  The  next  step  would  be  to  call  on  the 
courts  to  interfere  where  only  one  of  the  parties 
had  taken  vows— or  why  should  not  administration 
be  asked  for  the  next  of  kin  to  one  civilly  dead  ? 
He  trusted,  therefore,  their  lordships  would  take 
their  stand  on  the  international  law  of  this  country, 
and  say,  we  grant  you  the  jus  gerUivm^  but  nothing 
more. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  argument  of  the  learned 
counsel  for  the  respondent,  their  lordships  ordered 
the  court  to  be  cleared,  and  on  counsel  being 
readmitted,  the  Judge  of  the  Admiralty  Court 
said  that  their  lordships  were  of  opinion  that  leave 
should  be  given  to  Mrs.  Connelly  to  amend  her 
allegation,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  other  in- 
formation, mure  particularly  on  •two  points  : — 1st. 
As  to  what  the  law  of  Pennsylvania  would  have 
directed  had  the  cause  been  brought  in  the  courts 
of  that  country ;  and,  2dly ,  where  the  domicile  of 
the  parties  was  at  the  time  of  the  transactions 
which  took  place  at  Rome.  Their  lordships  inti- 
mated no  opinion  whatever  on  the  merits  of  the 
case,  but  on  the  allegation  being  amended  on  the 
two  points  mentioned,  it  would  be  admitted,  and 
the  cause  be  remitted  to  the  Arches  Court. 


AMERICAN  IMPLEMENTS. 

To  Vit  Editor  of  the  Times : 

SiK, — ^I  have  noticed  in  your  paper  from  time  to 
time  several  unfavorable  allusions  to  the  American 
agricultural  implements  in  the  Great  Exhibition. 
Their  lightness  and  simplicity  of  construction  seem  to 
be  taken  as  prima  facie  evidence  of  entire  worthless- 
ness.  Now,  sir,  in  America — I  mean  the  United 
States — the  great  object  aimed  at  in  agricultural 
mechanism  of  all  sorts  is  lightness  and  simplicity,  as 
&r  as  may  be  compatible  with  the  requisite  strength 
and  reasonable  durability.  The  plough  seems  to 
attract  more  attention  than  other  articled  ;  and  I 
must  admit  that  to  persons  accustomed  to  ponderous 
iron  ploughs,  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  long,  our  light, 
short,  wooden  ones,  such  as  a  man  could  almost  carry 
in  his  hand,  seem  more  of  a  toy  or  a  curiosity  than  an 
actual,  thorough  plough.  But  appearances  are  not 
always  to  be  relied  upon.  Good  ploughing  is  done 
with  our  ploughs — as  good  in  all  respects  as  by  any 
in  the  world.  We  have  in  America  not  a  few  of  the 
best  English  and  Scotch  farmers.  They  have  brought 
out  their  favorite  instruments,  believing  the  light 
American  ploughs  to  be  unfit  for  good  work,  but  a 
very  short  experience  opens  their  eyes,  and  they  soon 
abandon  their  heavy  ploughs. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  but  that  with  our 
best  ploughs,  either  common  or  subsoil,  two  horses 
can  do  as  much  work  as  three  or  four  of  equal  strength 
with  the  English.  I  have  seen  at  no  great  distance 
from  London  four  horses  at  tandem  attached  to  a 
plough,  and  doing  two  horses'  work  at  the  slowest 
pace  I  have  ever  seen  field  labor  performed.  No  man 
could  at  this  day  sustain  himself  at  Arming  in  such  a 
manner  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

Our  carts,  wagons,  cultivators  (horse-hoes),  our 
pleasure  carriages,  are  all  light,  and  the  more  we  can 
combine  lightness  with  other  requisite  properties  the 
better.  Our  implements  are  cheap,  too.  The  cost  of 
a  set  of  English  farm  implements  would  buy  a  farm, 
and  a  good  one,  in  America.  The  thousands  of  poor 
immigrants  who  go  there  from  this  country  find  a 
great  advantage  in  cheap  and  simple  implements,  and 
80  we  all  do.  There  are  two  or  three  good  models  of 
fiirm  carts  in  the  Exhibition,  but  generally  a  single 


wheel  is  heavier  than  the  whole  cart  ought  to  be,  and 
in  almost  all  cases  the  empty  cart  is  as  heavy  as  our 
cart  loaded.  And  only  imagine  cart-wheels  alone 
costing  nine  or  ten  pounds !  These  of  course  are 
extra  articles,  but  they  show  to  what  extremes  of  cost 
matters  of  this  sort  are  carried  here.  The  practical 
portion  of  the  English  agriculturists  feel  these  things, 
and  complain  of  them,  and  complain  of  the  so-called 
improvements  that  are  every  year  presented,  being 
only  an  additional  cost  in  purchase,  and  difficulty  in 
understanding  and  working  them. 

The  English  farm-laborer  is  an  illustration  of  that 
general  taste  for  heavy  elaborate  articles.  Look  at 
his  shoes  ;  they  weigh — I  know  not  how  much,  but 
certainly  they  have  wrought  iron  nails  enough  in 
them  to  almost  make  a  set  of  shoes  for  a  horse. 

See  their  frocks  also  ;  what  superfluous  stitching 
and  sewing— enough  thread  and  labor  expended  to 
buy,  out  and  out,  a  more  becoming  garment  Look 
at  their  slow  and  awkward  .movements ;  they  lift 
their  feet  as  though  a  fifty-pound  weight  were  attached 
to  each.  This  is  all  owing  to  wearing  such  heavy 
apparel,  and  using  such  ponderous  implements.  There 
are  differences  between  the  climates,  and  other  circum- 
stances, of  England  and  America,  that  render  the 
same  implements,  in  many  cases,  unsuitable,  but  this 
I  will  not  trouble  you  with  now. 

Ah   AMEEIGAJf . 


MEXICO. 

It  is  known  that  Mexico  is  perishing  of  poverty. 
She  has  been  robbed  in  every  way  by  her  rulers, 
who  have  alienated  her  property,  and  made  away 
with  her  resources,  and  covered  her — buried  her 
alive  as  it  were — under  a  mountain  of  public  debt, 
of  which  she  possesses  no  means  of  paying  the 
interest,  not  even,  perhaps,  the  tithe  of  the  interest. 
Her  income,  it  is  new  clear  enough,  is  insufficient 
to  meet  even  the  ordinary  expenses  of  government ; 
and  universal  destitution  pervades  every  department 
of  official  employment,  from  the  highest  down  to 
the  lowest  servant  of  the  state.  Congress  was  called 
upon  to  consider  this  lamentable  state  of  things 
— to  remedy  the  evil — to  avert  the  danger — to  save 
the  republic  which,  notwithstanding  the  crisis  of 
afiairs,  might  be  readily  done — nothing  more  being 
required  than  a  resort  to  taxation — -judicious,  equi- 
table, severe  taxation — with  a  rigid  system  of  ac- 
countability and  retrenchment  in  expenditures — to 
provide  a  radical  cure  for  the  disease.  Various 
plans  were,  in  fact,  proposed.  The  house  had  one ; 
the  senate  had  another ;  one  of  the  two — ^a  natural 
enough  scheme  for  Mexico — being  a  project  to  arm 
President  Arista  with  dictatorial  powers,  leaving 
to  him  the  responsibility  and  labor  of  managing 
the  difficulty  the  best  way  he  could. 

Congress,  however,  troubled  itself  with  neither 
plan.  Dismissing  the  consideration  of  all  disagree- 
able matters  of  finance,  government,  bankruptcy, 
and  beggary,  the  national  distress,  the  coming  ruin 
and  threatened  dissolution  of  the  republic,  it  con- 
tented itself  with  rejecting  the  Tehuantepec  treaty 
and  annulling  the  grant  under  which  American  cit- 
izens have  commecced  a  great  enterprise  there— 
whereby  it  has  invited  trouble  with  the  U.  States ; 
and  having  performed  this  great  feat,  and  voted 
down  the  several  schemes  for  raising  money,  it 
suddenly  adjourned,  upon  the  23d  ult.,  leaving  the 
government  to  shift  for  itself— to  expire,  quietly  in 
obedience  to  law,  or  to  save  itself  and  the  state,  if 
it  choose  to  do,  or  is  able  to  do  so,  by  violent 
means,  contrary  to  law.  Did  ever  republican  leg- 
islators, the  rulers  and  guardiaoa  of  a  state,  more 
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deliberately  and  stolidly  desert  their  posts  and  their 
charge,  abandoning  their  country,  their  liberties, 
their  own  interests  to  destruction  I 

No  wonder  the  Mexican  papers  pronounce  this 
adjournment  **  one  of  the  most  unheard-of  acts  in 
the  history  of  their  congresses,"  by  which  the  na- 
tion is  left  **  exposed  to  the  fate  of  perishing  from 
a  total  want  of  resources."  No  wonder  that  Pres- 
ident Arista,  while  professing  to  regard  the  delin- 
quency of  congress  as  a  thing  designed  mainly  to 
break  down  his  administration,  yet  rebuking  it  as 
"  a  violation  of  the  constitution,"  and  an  attempt 
**  to  bring  ridicule  on  republican  institutions,"  de- 
clares it  as  his  '*  firm  determination"  that  **  a  just 
punishment"  shall  follow  this  act,  and  that  the 
government  shall  be  sustained  in  spite  of  it — al- 
though this  is  not  precisely  the  language  he  uses. 
It  is  manifest  that  Arista  is  deeply  incensed  ;  al- 
though a  portion  of  bis  indignation  would  seem  to 
arise  from  personal  pique  at  the  failure  of  congress 
to  arm  him  with  dictatorial  power.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  his  situation  and  his  words  would  both  seem 
to  justify  the  expectation  that  he  will  assnme  the 
powers  denied  to  him,  taking  the  most  direct  and 
summary  measures  to  keep  the  republic  alive — and 
very  probably,  as  much  at  the  expense  and  cost  of 
the  recreant  legislators  as  possible.  This  is  the 
Mexican  way  of  doing  things,  and  congress  has 
rendered  it  necessary.  Arista,  however,  is  neither 
popular  nor  an  influential  leader.  He  wants  great- 
ness of  resolution  and  comprehensiveness  of  views. 
He  may  raise  a  storm,  but  has  not  the  strength  to 
control  or  direct  it.  The  prospect  is  that  his  ef- 
forts, if  he  attempt  anything,  will  only  lead  from 
bad  to  worse — from  confusion  to  strife,  from  civil 
war  to  anarchy ;  a  few  years  more  of  which  now 
must  seal  the  fate  of  poor  Mexico  forever. — Phil- 
adelphia  North  American. 

The  above  is  indeed  a  faithful  and  startling  picture 
of  the  present  condition  of  Mexico  as  a  republic, 
the  very  worst  feature  of  which  is  the  indifference 
manifested  by  her  national  legislature.  Years  of 
misrule  may  involve  any  state,  republic  or  kingdom, 
in  grave,  social,  political  and  financial  difficulties. 
Four  or  eight  years  of  corruption  or  profligacy  on 
the  part  of  the  executive  and  legislative  function- 
aries of  the  United  States  would  involve  even  this 
republic  in  embarrassments,  although  an  effectual 
remedy  would  be  applied  sooner  than  in  any  coun- 
try in  the  world,  on  account  of  its  vast  recuperative 
energies  and  resources.  In  Mexico  these  are  want- 
ing. Not  that — and  in  this  view  we  differ  some- 
what from  our  respected  contemporary — there  is  any 
absolute  necessity  for  the  bankruptcy  m  her  finances, 
which  seems  so  immediately  impending,  for  we 
conceive  that  if  her  people  were  so  disposed,  money 
enough  for  all  her  wants  could  be  raised  with  com- 
parative ease  ;  but  that  Mexico  has  become  supine, 
indifferent,  to  her  own  prosperity  and  reputation, 
and  thereby  reveals  the  commencement  of  decay 
and  dissolution  as  a  republic  if  not  as  a  nation. 

Here,  we  think,  is  the  great  difficulty.    The  peo- 

{>le  of  Mexico  seem  to  be  discouraged,  enervated, 
istless,  and  the  National  Congress  has  fallen  under 
the  same  ban  of  supineness.  That  Mexico  is  poor, 
we  do  not  deny,  but  not  so  utterly  without  resources 
that,  had  the  people  a  just  sense  of  the  value  of 
republican  institutions  and  national  independence, 
the  country  might  not  by  vital  industry,  rigorous 
retrenchment  and  economy  and  some  sacrifices,  re- 
cover itself  from  its  incubus  of  financial  embarrass- 
ment, and  recover  prosperity  and  happiness.    This 


we  think  might  be  accomplished,  if  the  people  were 
so  willed,  for  whenever  Mexico  showed  such  a  dis- 
position and  set  herself  earnestly  to  restore  her 
exhausted  energies,  credit  would  rise  and  loan 
negotiations  could  be  opened  with  friendly  powers. 
As  she  stands  at  present,  however,  we  are  as  hope- 
less about  her  recuperation  as  is  the  North  Amer- 
ican. The  sinews  of  government  are  relaxed, 
those  charged  with  its  administration  have  no 
means  to  keep  the  government  in  operation ;  offi- 
cials of  all  grades  are  left  without  remuneration, 
and  the  Mexican  Congress  appear  not  to  have  had 
patriotism  enough  to  perform  the  duties  incumbent 
upon  them,  much  less  to  set  an  example  of  self- 
denial  and  retrenchment,  which  would  animate  and 
inspire  the  people. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  whither  this  will  lead 
our  sister  republic.  The  present  condition  and 
course  of  things  must  result  in  one  of  two  conse- 
quences— despotism  or  anarchy.  If  in  the  former, 
it  is  probable  that  a  stronger  man  than  Arista  will 
seize  the  reins  of  power,  and  it  is  equally  proba- 
ble that  no  man  can  retain  the  whole  confederacy 
under  his  sway.  State  after  state  will  strike  for 
independence,  and  Mexico  will  become  a  band  of 
independent  states  under  petty  and  probably  hostile 
dictators,  and  the  republic  will  be  destroyed  by  its 
own  intestine  broils  and  civil  wars.  The  prospect 
is  saddening  and  gloomy,  so  far  as  Mexico  is'  con- 
cerned. It  is  very  likely  that  certain  states  would 
seek  shelter  under  the  banner  of  the  United  States ; 
and  then  almost  inevitably  would  follow  disputes 
between  this  republic  and  Mexico,  and  the  end 
thereof  would  be  the  annihilation  of  the  latter  as 
an  independent  power.  We  think  such  a  consum- 
mation altogether  undedrable,  and  yet  it  seems  to 
loom  up  in  the  not  very  distant  future,  with  the 
defined  certainty  of  an  impending  destiny. 

The  past,  present,  and  future  of  Mexico  consti- 
tute a  painfully  interesting  topic.  Her  history  is 
already  fraught  with  lessons  of  warning  to  our- 
selves, especially  in  the  particular  respect  pointed 
out  by  our  contemporary — ^the  abrupt  adjournment 
of  congress  and  the  revolutionary  course  of  its 
members  in  deserting  their  posts  and  refusing  to 
legislate  when  legislation  was  most  needed.  .The 
relation  of  all  parts  to  each  other  in  the  republican 
system  of  government  is  so  intimate  and  essential, 
that  it  is  always  perilous  in  the  extreme  for  any  one 
member  of  the  body  politic  to  repudiate  his  duties 
or  fail  in  their  discharge.  And  the  danger  becomes 
all  the  more  imminent  in  proportion  to  the  public 
trust  reposed  in  the  defaulter.  Such  defections 
are  injurious,  not  only  as  they  jar,  and  damage, 
and  temporarily  impede  the  working  of  the  machin- 
ery of  government,  but  also  because  of  their  in- 
fluence upon  the  masses,  lessening  their  veneration 
for  and  confidence  in  the  insiitution  of  government. 

The  most  alarming  feature  in  the  temper  dis- 
played at  the  first  session  of  the  late  congress, 
was  the  intimation  of  certain  members  of  that  body, 
that  they  were  prepared  to  do  the  very  thing  that 
the  Mexican  Congress  has  done,  if  they  could  not 
otherwise  obtain  such  legislation  as  they  desired ; 
and  more  recently  certain  parties  in  our  own  state 
legislature  have  actually  resorted  to  the  same  revo- 
lutionary and  unpatriotic  course.  They  have  been 
strongly  rebuked  by  the  people,  otherwise  we 
should  have  felt  an  anxiety  that  no  words  can  ex- 
press. We  know,  too,  that  many  men  of  both  par- 
ties, patriotic  and  far-seeing,  waited  with  deepest 
concern  the  result  of  that  movement — not  because 
they  cared  so  much  for  the  success  of  any  givei 
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policy,  but  because  they  foresaw  that  if  such  a 
plan  of  defeating  legislation  found  favor  with  the 
people,  the  prosperity  of  the  state  and  the  very  ex- 
istence of  our  republican  institutions  were  seriously 
imperilled — the  one  immediately,  the  other  more 
or  less  remotely.  We  are  thankful  that  that  peril 
IS  over,  and  the  confusion  and  disorganization  now 
impending  over  our  sister  republic — ^brought  to  an 
alarming  crisis  by  that  very  same  cause— will  be 
warning  sufficient  to  prevent  any  state,  or  the  na- 
tional legislature,  from  resorting  to  such  a  revolu- 
tionary expedient. — Com.  Adv. 


From  the  Specutor,  6  July. 
DECAY  OF  IRELAND. 

The  grand  result  of  the  Irish  census  realizes  the 
darkest  foreboding.  The  anticipatory  statement 
published  in  the  Times  yesterday  cannot  be  very 
wide  of  the  mark,  for  the  returns  are  now  complete 
from  all  the  counties  but  one.  The  report  about 
to  be  published  will,  it  is  said,  show  that  the  act- 
ual population  of  the  island  is  little  in  excess 
of  6,500,000.  The  aggregate  returns  of  the 
three  preceding  censuses  were — 8,175,124  in  1841, 
7,767,401,  in  1831,  and  6,801,827  in  1821.  It  is 
now  understood  that  the  returns  for  1831  and  1821 
were  exaggerated :  still  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  population  of  Ireland  is  not  greater  now 
than  it  was  thirty  years  ago ;  and  it  is  certain  that 
it  has  diminished  by  a  full  million  and  a  half  during 
the  last  ten  years. 

The  details  of  the  census  are  yet  unknown,  but 
several  important  facts  may  be  regarded  as  ascer- 
tained. There  is  a  great  diminution  in  the  num- 
ber of  houses  as  well  as  of  inhabitants.  There  is 
a  decrease  in  the  population  of  every  county  except 
Dublin.  There  is  an  increase  in  all  the  towns, 
amounting  in  Belfast  to  32  per  cent.,  and  in  Gal  way 
to  no  less  than  43  per  cent.  The  emigration  from 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  during  the  last  ten  years 
amounted  to  1,494,786  persons;  and  of  these  it  is 
estimated  that  nearly  nine  tenths  were  Irish;  Of  the 
Irish  emigration  the  far  greater  part  has  consisted 
of  adults  in  the  prime  of  life ;  it  has  therefore  con- 
tributed to  reduce  the  population  by  retarding  in- 
crease almost  as  much  as  by  actual  diminution.  It 
is  clear,  too,  that  the  Irish  element  in  the  popula- 
tion of  England  and  Scotland  has  considerably  in- 
creased of  late  years.  These  facts,  combined  with 
the  augmented  population  of  the  Irish  towns,  would 
seem  to  indicate,  that  notwithstanding  the  awful 
ravages  of  the  years  of  famine  and  pestilence, 
*'  evictions*!  have  had  quite  as  much  to  do  with 
the  unpeopling  of  Ireland  as  either  hunger  or  dis- 
ease. 

It  is  appalling  to  reflect  on  the  amount  of  sufl!er- 
ing  and  misery  which  has  brought  about  these 
results.  The  mortality  among  Irish  emigrants  on 
shipboard,  in  Canada  and  New  Brunswick,  and  at 
New  York,  was  for  three  or  four  years  scarcely 
less  in  amount,  and  more  terrible  in  form  than  in 
Ireland  itself.  The  eiurcharge  of  destitute  Irish 
families  in  the  most  squalid  and  unhealthy  quarters 
of  English  and  Scotch  towns,  and  their  accumula- 
tion in  Irish  towns  where  (except  in  Belfast)  there 
is  no  employmentfor  them,  is  suggestive  of  images 
of  heart-renaing  distress.  The  folly  and  apathy  of 
long  years  of  bad  government  and  social  misman- 
agement have  been  awfully  visited  on  that  ill-fated 
country. 

The  past,  however,  except  for  purposes  of  warn- 
ing, is  past  forever.    Lamentation  over  it  is  vain ; 
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practical  amendment  is  what  the  painful  contem- 
plation ought  to  urge  us  to.  The  decimation  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  has  rendered  their  case 
more  nuinageable.  Death  and  dispersion  have  been 
busiest  among  the  classes  who  were  least  suscep- 
tible of  change.  The  land  cannot  now  be  said  to 
be  overpeopled ;  and  as  the  proportion  of  the  very 
old  and  the  very  young  among  the  remnant  is  un- 
usually large,  the  increase  among  the  '*  mere  Irish*' 
cannot  for  some  years  be  very  rapid.  Now  is  the 
time  for  promoting  with  effect  earnest  and  judicious 
measures  for  elevating  the  social  condition  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  sister  island. 


From  the  Examinar,  S8th  June. 
THE   GENERAL  APATHY. 

What  shall  we  write  about  ?  What  do  people 
care  about?  What  do  they  interest  themselves 
about?  Nothing,  Everything  is  a  bore,  or  in- 
sipid as  the  white  of  an  egg.  Shall  we  say  some- 
thing of  Jotee  Persaud's  case?  For  Jotee  Per- 
saud  the  public  care  not  a  jot.  As  well  might  any 
one  try  to  rouse  indignation  on  the  behalf  of  Mr. 
Hudson.  Smithfield  market,  happily,  is  doomed 
at  last ;  is  not  that  a  subject  for  congratulation  ? 
Yes,  but  not  for  an  article.  The  fact  is  enough, 
without  any  words  about  it.  The  metropolitan 
water  supply  concerns  every  inhabitant  of  London ; 
but  nobody  believes  that  anything  will  be  done  this 
session,  and  there  is  no  faith  in  the  water  doctors. 
There  is  the  Church  Building  Acts  Amendment 
Bill,  but  who  requires  to  be  told  that  the  heads  of 
the  poor  man's  church  are  ever  ready  to  encroach 
on  the  poor  man*s  church  room,  and  to  substitute 
pew  rates  for  free  sittings  ?  for  so  it  is  that  the 
holy  men  illustrate  their  implicit  faith  in  the  doc- 
trine that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  the  inheritance 
of  the  poor,  who  therefore  do  not  stand  in  the  same 
need  of  spiritual  instruction  as  the  rich,  to  whom 
the  access  is  as  difficult  as  the  eye  of  a  needle  to  a 
camel.  Shall  the  subject  be  the  fresh  and  lively 
one  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill  ?  Better,  say 
our  readers,  leave  your  paper  in  blank,  saving 
your  types  and  your  readers,  and  sparing  that  most 
stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable  discussion.  Mr.  Pax- 
ton  had  a  narrow  escape  of  being  burnt  to  a  cinder 
in  a  railway  carriage,  on  Are,  the  other  day,  and  is 
not  that  a  text  for  some  comment  on  the  expedi- 
ency of  having  a  guard  at  the  end  of  a  train  with 
means  of  communication  with  the  engine-driver? 
**  No,'*  say  our  readers.  *'  You  have  been  ham- 
mering away  on  the  subject  for  the  last  half-dozen 
years,  and  it  is  idle  to  waste  more  words  about  it 
till  some  one  has  been  actually  roasted  to  death 
between  one  station  and  another ;  then  a  stir  will 
be  made  in  earnest  about  the  matter."  At  present 
the  spontaneous  combustion  of  a  Hindoo  widow  in 
India  would  be  looked  upon  with  infinitely  greater 
horror  and  indignation  than  the  burning  of  an  un- 
willing Paxton  in  posse.  Well,  but,  as  a  last 
resource,  there  is  the  topic  that  has  swallowed  up 
all  others,  the  Exhibition,  the  moralizing  upon 
which  is  as  inexhaustible  as  the  wonders  it  dis- 
plays. But  of  this,  too,  the  public  is  tiring — ^not 
of  the  thing  itself,  but  of  the  talking  and  writing 
about  it,  which  are  beginning  to  fadl  into  the  class 
of  bores.  The  highest  encomium  on  a  party  now 
would  be,  that  the  Exhibition  was  not  once  men- 
tioned in  it.  About  what,  then,  do  people  con- 
verse? about  the  nothing  that  there  is  to  converse 
about,  an  example  we  have  followed  in  writing. — 
From  Dan  to  Beersheba  all  is  barren.    We  are  in 
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'tbe  collapse  after  an  excitement.  When  and  about 
what  will  interest  be  roused  again  ?  When  will 
the  suspended  animation  of  the  public  be  restored  ? 
At  present  it  neither  reads  nor  writes,  nor  thinks, 
nor  troubles  or  concerns  itself  about  anything,  and 
especially  eschews  spending  any  money. — Never- 
theless, hard  as  the  case  is,  we  must  write  ;  even 
though  we  have  no  subject  to  write  about,  and  no 
public  to  read. 


From  the  Morning  Chronicle. 
SCREW   STEAM-SHIPS. 

The  advantages  which  the  adoption  of  the  screw 
propeller  by  steam-vessels  affords  to  the  extension 
of  ocean  steam  navigation  have  now  become  a  mat- 
ter of  national  importance,  claiming  serious  atten- 
tion from  the  shipping  interests  of  this  country ; 
the  more  so  as  our  American  rivals  are  every  day 
lowing  their  appreciation  of  this  mode  of  pro- 
pulsion. On  the  1st  of  July  a  line  of  screw  steam- 
ships will  commence  running  from  Boston  to  Liv- 
erpool. They  will  be  vessels  of  from  1,700  to 
S,000  tons  burthen,  with  proportionate  ateam 
power,  for  the  Transatlantic  trade ;  between  Phila- 
delphia and  Liverpool  two  larger  vessels,  the  City 
of  Glasgow  and  Lafayette,  are  now  running  ;  and 
the  City  of  Manchester,  a  new  vessel,  will  be 
placed  in  a  few  weeks  on  the  same  line.  Three 
other  vessels  are  building  in  Glasgow  and  Phila- 
delphia for  the  same  service ;  all  of  which  will 
find  ample  and  profitable  employment — it  being 
proved  that  they  can  carry  both  passengers  and 
goods  at  lower  rates  than  those  charged  by  other 
steam-vessels,  and  very  little  above  those  paid  by 
sailing  vessels,  over  which  they  must  always  have 
the  preference,  both  from  the  regularity  and  speed 
with  which  they  make  their  passages  and  the  con- 
dition in  which  they  are  able  to  deliver  their  car- 
goes. The  Americans  have  long  had  the  best  of 
the  Transatlantic  trade  with  their  sailing  vessels ; 
we  hope  that  they  will  not  be  allowed  to  obtain  the 
sanrie  position  with  auxiliary  steam  power.  Of  the 
ultimate  success  which  must  attend  the  application 
of  screw  propulsion  to  steam- vessels  there  remains 
now  but  little  doubt,  and  that  little  will  certainly 
be  removed  by  reading  the  evidence  given  before 
the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  by  the 
most  practical  and  experienced  men  of  the  day  in 
favor  of  its  adoption  for  long  voyages.  Of  the 
four  competing  companies  for  the  mail  service  to 
the  Australian  colonies,  two  made  their  tenders  for 
the  conveyance  of  the  mails  by  screw-steamers, 
and  a  third,  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company, 
announced  at  their  last  meeting  their  intention  of 
building  vessels  upon  that  principle  for  some  branch 
of  their  service  not  specified.  The  aggregate 
amount  of  tonnage  propelled  by  the  auxiliary  screw 
is  already  very  large,  both  in  this  country  and  the 
United  States,  and  includes  vessels  employed  in 
trading  from  Liverpool  to  the  Mediterranean  and 
to  Philadelphia,  from  London  and  Plymouth  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  from  various  English 
ports  to  the  north  of  Europe,  Holland,  Belgium 
and  France,  besides  a  large  Irish  and  coasting 
trade.  Under  the  American  flag,  numerous  screw 
steamers  are  engaged  in  the  trade  with  Mexico, 
ho\h  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific;  in  addition  to 
those  already  afloat,  several  of  large  tonnage  for 
the  Brazilian  and  other  trades,  are  now  building  in 
this  country  and  the  United  Sutes.  The  improve- 
ments maoe  in  the  application  of  the  screw  as  a 
means  of  propulsion  have  been  so  great  in  a  few 


years  as  to  place  it  in  point  of  speed  very  little,  if 
any,  below  that  obtained  by  paddle-wheels;  and| 
looking  to  the  class  of  vessels  to  which  it  is  ap- 
plied, the  increase  of  room  obtained  for  stowage 
of  goods  and  for  passenger  accommodation  must, 
even  at  lower  rates  of  freight  and  passage,  ssnder 
them  far  more  remunerative  than  other  steam-ves- 
sels. That  improvements  will  continue  to  be  made 
in  the  application  of  the  screw  is  undoubted.  It  is 
hardly  ten  years  since  the  first  vessel  propelled  by 
this  power  left  the  Thames,  and  now  it  is  seen  in 
successful  operation  as  an  auxiliary  to  all  classea 
of  vessels,  from  the  line-of-battle  ship  to  the  canal 
boat.  We  have  before  advanced  the  opinion  that 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  steam 
as  an  auxiliary  motive-power,  by  means  of  the 
screw  propeller,  would  lead  to  its  being  generally 
adopted  in  all  vessels  employed  in  the  conveyance 
of  either  emigrants  or  merchandise,  and  that  those 
persons  who  first  engaged  in  the  enterprise  would 
profit  largely  by  their  venture  ;  in  this  opinion  we 
are  confirmed  by  the  success  which  has  attended 
the  vessels  employed  in  the  mail  service  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  by  the  recent  voyages 
made  by  the  City  of  Glasgow  and  Lafayette,  be- 
tween Philadelphia  and  Liverpool  ;  but  a  still  more 
important  feature  in  the  carrying  out  of  this  prin- 
ciple has  recently  been  developed  by  certain  im- 
provements made  in  marine  engines  and  their 
application  to  screw  propellers,  by  which  sailing 
vessels  can  be  fitted  out  at  a  very  moderate  ex- 
pense, with  the  auxiliary  screw,  and  that  without 
any  material  alteration.  This  will  remove  a  very 
serious  objection  made  to  the  general  introduction 
of  this  principle,  namely,  that  it  would  injure  the 
property  now  invested  in  sailing  vessels.  It  will 
now,  therefore,  be  in  the  power  of  ship-owners  to 
fit  their  vessels  with  the  means  of  securing  their 
passages  to  or  from  their  ports  of  destination  with- 
out detention  from  head-winds,  calms,  or  other 
obstacles  to  which  vessels  depending  upon  wind 
alone  are  always  liable.  In  the  great  struggle 
now  commencing  between  the  maritime  nations  of 
the  world,  our  machinery  and  our  iron  give  us 
power  that  will  long  enable  us  to  maintain  our 
position  as  the  first  commercial  nation  of  the 
world ;  but  these  resources  must  not  be  allowed  to 
remain  dormant,  or  we  may  find  ourselves  provid- 
ing our  rivals  with  the  means  of  driving  us  from 
that  position  which  we  have  neglected  to  secure  by 
the  advantages  which  we  have  at  our  command. 


Characteristics  of  Literature,  illustrated  by  ttu 
Genius  of  Distinguished  Writers;  by  Hekrt  T. 
TucKERMAX.  Second  Series,  Lindsay  A  Blakiston, 
Philadelphia.— pp.  282. 

This  elegant  volume  is,  in  spirit  and  execution,  like 
the  first  scries  of  essays  by  the  same  author,  pub- 
lished some  time  since.  It  is  a  portraiture  of  the 
representatives  of  the  different  departments  of  litera- 
ture, the  subjects  of  which,  however,  are  not  selected 
with  a  particular  view  to  their  individual  preemi- 
nence The  sketohes  are  eleven  in  number — M a nzoni, 
personating  the  novelist,  Steele,  the  censor,  Hum- 
boldt, the  naturalist,  Madame  De  Sevione,  the  cor- 
respondent, lIoRMB  TooKX,  the  philologist,  Wiisoir, 
the  magazine  writer,  Talfourd,  Uie  dramatist,  Beck- 
ford,  the  traveller,  Uazlitt,  the  critic,  Everett,  the 
orator,  and  Godwin,  the  reformer.  These  sketches 
are  veritable  pictures,  and  are  marked  by  a  clearness 
of  outline,  a  vividness  of  coloring,  a  felicity  of  ar- 
rangement, and  a  fidelity  to  reality,  that  denote 
genius  and  skill  of  no  common  order. — JV*.  K.  Cour* 
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From  tho  Edinburgh  Reriew. 

WilUam  Penn;  an  Historical  Biography,  By 
William  Hep  worth  Dixon,  author  of  *'  Life 
of  Howard."  London :  185 L 

"  William  Penn,"  says  Mr.  Dixon,  in  his 
Preface,  ^*  has  been  called  a  mythical  rather  than 
an  historical  personage.  The  accounts  given  of 
him  by  his  professed  biographers,  Besse,  Clarkson, 
Weems,  and  Lewis,  are  sufficiently  vague,  lifeless, 
and  transcendental,  to  merit  such  a  censure.  .  .  . 
All  these  are  Quaker  lives.  No  writer  has  yet 
treated  of  Penn  as  a  great  English  historical 
character — the  champion  of  the  Jury  Laws — the 
joint  leader  with  Algernon  Sidney  of  the  Common- 
wealth men — the  royal  councillor  of  1684-8 — the 
courageous  defender  of  free  tliought — the  founder 
of  Pennsylvania !  This  omission  I  have  now 
endeavored  to  supply ;  with  what  success  the 
reader  must  decide.  ...  I  have  endeavored  to 
make  him  live  again  ;  his  throes  and  his  struggles, 
his  ideas  and  his  actions,  his  gait  and  his  person, 
his  business  and  his  amusements ;  the  habits  of  his 
domestic  life,  the  furniture  of  his  house,  the  setting 
out  of  his  table,  everything  that  makes  the  individ- 
uality of  character,  evendown  to  the  contents  of  his 
cellar,  the  inventory  of  his  coach-house,  and  the 
completeness  of  his  stables,  I  have  tried  to  bring 
before  the  reader  with  the  same  vividness  with 
which  they  present  themselves  to  my  own  mind. 
In  this  endeavor  I  can,  even  at  best,  have  but 
partially  succeeded ;  yet  I  hope  sufficiently  to  have 
changed  him  from  a  myth  into  a  man." 

We  have  extracted  these  words  from  Mr. 
Dixon ^8  preface,  not  only  to  show  the  task  he  pro- 
posed himself,  but  why,  in  our  opinion,  he  has 
unavoidably  failed  in  executing  it.  His  objects  are 
not  to  draw  a  simple  likeness  of  the  Quaker  hero, 
but  to  erect  a  statue  to  him,  labelling  the  pedestal, 
after  the  fashion  of  such  monuments,  with  a  number 
of  idle  if  not  contradictory  epithets.  Fur  any 
writer  who  attempts  to  exaggerate  William  Penn 
into  a  great  historical  character,  a  leader  of  the 
Commonwealth  men,  and  a  royal  councillor,  must 
needs  reverse  Mr.  Dixon's  laudable  object,  and  con- 
vert a  known  and  familiar  personage  into  a  very 
Oriental  myth  indeed. 

In  plain  truth,  the  most  ingenious  biographer, 
and  Mr.  Dixon  is  not  wanting  in  such  ingenuity, 
cannot  make  much  out  of  William  Penn  as  a 
character,  whatever  he  may  do  in  the  way  of 
adding  particulars  to  his  history.  It  is  not  a  char- 
acter susceptible  of  refined  analysis,  or  leaving 
much  scope  for  curious  conjecture.  Its  traits  are 
few  and  simple ;  and  they  stand  in  no  need  of  a 
delineator.  What  his  Quaker  biographers,  treat- 
ing him,  as  Mr.  Dixon  says,  in  mythical  fashion, 
have  omitted  to  do  for  him,  he  has  amply  done  for 
himself.  No  man  more  habitually  wore  his  heart 
upon  his  sleeve,  or  walked  more  openly  among 
mankind,  not  only  with  little  to  conceal,  but  with  a 
Btrong  natural  communicativeness  of  disposition. 
A  very  cursory  perusal  of  his  works,  and  the 
notices  of  him  by  contemporaries  who  personally 
knew  him,  will  admit  the  reader  into  greater 
intimacy  with  the  **  man  Pen,"  than  the  most 
elaborate  biography  carefully  got  up  for  the  modern 
marker.  We  do  not  here  speak  of  Penn's  conduct 
in  the  singular  positions  in  which  the  course  of 
events  placed  him ;  that  is  by  no  means  all  of  it 
equally  clear,  nor  was  he  doubtless  equally  frank 
in  his  avowals  of  it — we  speak  only  of  that  in- 


genuousness and  openness  regarding  feelings  anj 
impressions  which  characterized  him,  as  it  does  all 
men  of  his  peculiar  disposition.  Therefore,  though 
there  may  be  much  to  add  to  our  knowledge  con- 
cerning renn*s  household  afl^irs,  and  the  contents 
of  his  stable  and  cellar — and  here  we  are  bound  to 
admit  that  Mr.  Dixon  has  imparted  some  dis- 
coveries— though  there  is  a  great  deal  which 
requires  and  deserves  investigation  as  to  his  politi- 
cal proceedings,  and  here  Mr.  Dixon  has  to  our 
mind  rather  increased  than  dispelled  the  obscurity-^ 
yet,  as  to  the  character  of  the  individual,  if  our 
author  has  not  added  much  to  our  knowledge,  the 
fault  lay  perhaps  rather  in  the  subject,  which 
scarcely  admits  of  such  addition,  than  in  himself. 

Mr.  Dixon  very  rightly  introduces  his  subject  by 
a  sketch  of  the  early  labors  of  Penn^s  spiritual  in- 
structor, George  Fox.  But,  whether  because  such 
criticism  would  not  harmonize  with  the  reverential 
character  of  his  narrative,  or  from  want  of  dis- 
crimination, he  has  not  pointed  out  those  differences 
between  the  two  founders  of  Quakerism  which  it  is 
most  essential  to  observe.  Never  were  two  more 
dissimilar  characters  united  by  the  tie  of  a  commoa 
enthusiasm,  and  qualified  by  their  very  diversity  to 
cooperate  more  effectively  together ;  each  possessing 
precisely  those  qualities  in  which  the  other  was 
most  deficient. 

The  journals  of  George  Fox  are  perhaps 
scarcely  calculated  to  be  read  with  much  profit  to 
minds  educated  in  the  habits  and  notions  of  the 
present  day.  They  have  much  resemblance,  no 
doubt,  to  the  similar  record  lefl  by  Wesley  of  his 
life  and  labors.  But  there  is  also  much  dissimi- 
larity ;  and  this,  in  a  popular  view  at  least,  wholly 
to  the  advantage  of  the  latter  of  these  eminent  men. 
Wesley  had  over  Fox  all  the  superiority  of  a  more 
kindly  and  liberal  spirit,  and  a  cultivated  intellect. 
And  the  great  charm  of  his  journals,  independently 
of  their  religious  interest,  is  their  fine  display  of  the 
operation  of  such  a  spirit  and  intellect,  during  the 
course  of  a  long  life  of  activity,  in  chastising  the 
fundamental  enthusiasm  of  the  character.  Without 
losing  its  seriousness,  the  reader  traces  that  enthu- 
siasm, year  after  year,  becoming  more  tolerant,  less 
captious,  more  comprehensive.  The  same  cannot 
be  said  of  the  sterner  father  of  Quakerism.  As  far 
as  such  comparison  may  be  allowed,  Wesley  more 
resembled  an  apostle  conveying  the  glad  tidings  to 
nations  ;  Fox  one  of  the  prophets  of  the  old  law, 
and  not  himself  a  son  of  the  prophets,  but  like  him 
who  was  called  from  among  the  herdmen  of  Tekoa. 
From  the  day  when  he  left  the  village  alehouse 
in  Leicestershire  a  changed  man,  resolved  to 
'*  forsake  all,  young  and  old,  keep  out  of  all,  and  be 
a  stranger  to  all,"  he  never  once  looked  back,  or 
varied  his  course.  From  the  day  in  which — having 
wrestled  through  his  own  first  great  spiritual  fight, 
and  become  free  to  wrestle  for  others — he  clambered 
Pendle  Hill,  driven  by  the  impulse  upon  him 
he  scarce  knew  whither — he  had  eaten  or  drunk, 
he  says,  little  for  many  days  and  nights  previous — 
an4  there  saw  in  the  spirit,  as  he  looked  towards 
the  north,  a  great  visionary  army,  prefiguring  the 
conversions  which  were  to  commence  in  that 
quarter  of  England — the  day,  in  short,  of  his 
prophetic  vocation — he  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
looked  forward.  His  work  was  determined  and  cut 
out  for  him ;  it  remained  only  to  spend  life  in  doing 
it,  not  to  refine  upon  the  fashion  of  it.  Ever 
devoted  to  his  one  grand  idea,  ever  pursuing  it,  in- 
sensible alike  to  temporal  objects  and  to  spiritual 
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aanults  of  doabt  ot  difficulty,  he  passed  through  the 
world  little  influenced,  it  must  be  added  little  im- 
proved, by  contact  with  it — his  career  that  of  a 
narrow  fanatic,  if  you  will,  to  the  last ;  but  glori- 
ous iu  the  pervading  light  of  one  transcendental 
principle.  Were  it  not  for  this  principle,  the  task 
of  following  George  Fox  in  his  wandering  life 
would  be  a  heavy  one.  Everywhere  the  same 
monotonous  recital  of  persecutions  and  buflfetings, 
varied  only  b^  the  monotonous  expressions  of  a 
religious  sentiment  which  seems  to  have  neither 
variety  nor  progress,  and  exultations  over  success 
destined  to  end  in  disappointment.  For  the  vision 
c\f  Pendle  Hill  was  never  realized.  The  dry  bones 
were  never  brought  together,  the  vast  army  never 
inspired  with  breath,  by  Fox  and  his  fellow- 
laborers.  Instead  of  eflfecting  a  revolution,  as  they 
purposed,  they  only  formed  a  sect  of  very  moderate 
sumbers,  whose  fame  in  the  world  has  rather 
arisen  from  achievements  out  of  the  pale  of  their 
sectarianism  than  within  it,  and  whose  singular 
character  and  polity  are  now  studied  rather  as 
fossil  relics  than  as  still  surviving  realities. 

It  is  in  their  principle,  and  its  indirect  results, 
that  the  real  interest  of  that  history  lies.  That 
principle  was  two-fold,  spiritual  and  practical.  It 
embraced  the  spiritual  doctrine  of  the  mward  light ; 
on  which,  and  its  awful  consequences,  we  have  not 
DOW  to  dwell.  It  embraced  also — immeasurably 
inferior  in  the  estimation  of  such  men  as  Fox,  but 
as  a  direct  and  necessary  corollary — the  doctrine 
of  religious  freedom.  For  it  has  perhaps  been 
scarcely  enough  remarked  that  with  the  Quakers 
alone,  of  all  Christian  communities,  religious  free- 
dom is  matter  of  faith,  not  matter  of  opinion. 
Those  who  rely  implicitly  on  the  inward  light 
must  needs  believe  that  all  attempt  to  obstruct  it 
from  without  is  not  simply  unwarranted,  or  cruel, 
or  impolitic,  but  actually  blasphemous ;  that  perse- 
cution, in  Penn's  own  language,  *'  defeats  God's 
own  work  of  grace,  and  the  invisible  operation  of 
His  Eternal  Spirit.*'  Other  churches  have  advocated 
toleration,  because  they  did  not  like  being  perse- 
cuted— through  policy — through  confidence  in  a 
just  cause — through  a  mild  and  Christian  spirit, 
or  simply  through  lukewarmness ; — the  Quakers 
alone  with  the  unswerving  earnestness  of  men  who 
combat  for  their  creed. 

With  Fox  the  doctrine  of  religious  freedom 
was  no  doubt  a  secondary  matter,  partly  from  his 
absorption  in  the  purely  spiritual  portion  of  his 
faith,  partly  also  from  what  Mr.  Dixon  truly  calls 
the  "  imperiousness"  of  his  character ; — his 
"  Luciferian  pride,"  his  antagonists  phrased  it. 
Could  Fox  have  founded  a  commonwealth,  we  may 
almost  conjecture  that,  at  the  expense  of  whatever 
evasion  of  principle,  it  would  have  fared  ill  therein 
with  the  benighted  frequenters  of  mass-houses  and 
steeple-houses.  But,  as  we  have  said,  Providence 
had  prepared  for  the  beginnings  of  this  remarkable 
community  two  men  singularly  adapted  to  represent 
it  under  both  its  aspects.  As  Fox  brought  to  all 
men's  notice  the  great  idea  of  the  inward  light,  so 
did  Penn  its  corollary  of  religious  freedom.  To 
his  gentler,  more  impressible,  more  natural  spirit — 
his  saner  intellect  we  should  perhaps  add — religious 
freedom  was  no  cold  deduction,  but  an  object  to  be 
embraced,  preached,  and  contended  ibr  with  earnest 
and  exclusive  devotion. 

For  Penn's  soul  was  not  framed  to  dwell  in 
or  enforce  the  higher  mysteries  of  Quakerism. 
The  religious  turn  of  his  disposition  was  strong, 
bat  it  was  not,  natuzally,  of  the  engrossing,  fanat- 


ical cast.*  He  was  sincerely  enthusiastic,  but  not 
profoundly  so.  He  was  also  imitative,  not 
original.  His  religious  works  have  not  wholly 
lost  their  popularity  to  this  day ;  but  it  arises 
rather  from  the  outpourings  of  a*'  tender  spirit"  (to 
use  the  technical  phrase  of  early  Quakerism)  and  a 
pleasing  style,  than  from  much  religious  force  or 
imagination.  He,  too,  following  those  leather- 
jacketed  apostles  who  were  the  objects  of  his 
admiration,  recorded  the  visions  and  dreams  of  him- 
self and  others  ;  but  any  one  who  compares  those 
records  with  the  wild  poetry  of  Fox  or  Bunyan, 
will  note  the  difference  between  the  first-hand  and 
second-hand  enthusiast.  He  could,  indeed,  argue 
points  of  abstract  doctrine  with  great  success,  and 
was  fond  of  the  exercise ;  but  it  was  with  the 
practical  that  his  concern  really  lay.  His  peculiar 
energy  was  devoted  to  the  exposition,  both  in  life 
and  teaching,  of  the  great  minor  truth  of  freedom 
of  conscience.  In  this  point  of  view,  his  readiness, 
education,  vivacity,  and  address— even  the  very 
light-heartedness  which  accompanied  his  sweet 
disposition  and  temper — ^together  with  his  fortune 
and  social  position,  proved  of  greater  value  to  the 
struggling  sect  than  qualities  of  a  more  prophet- 
like order.  In  this  way  his  influence  among  them 
became  established,  somewhat  at  the  expense  of 
that  enjoyed  by  the  illiterate  fathers  of  the  com- 
munity. Certainly  the  contrast  was  strong  between 
the  Leicestershire  cobbler,  whose  learning  was  con- 
fined to  reading  print  tolerably,  and  handwriting 
hardly  at  all,  and  who  used  an  amanuensis  for  lack 
of  clerkship,  and  the  well-bred  scholar  and  gentle- 
man who  sat  at  his  feet.f  Latterly  it  was  evident 
that  while  Fox  still  wielded  the  spiritual  sword  of 
the  Quaker  papacy,  Penn  was  master  of  the  tem- 
poral. *'  Does  he  not  look  like  a  young  prince!" 
was  the  question  that  ran  through  the  crowd,  an 
Springett,  Penn*s  eldest  son,  accompanied  hiii 
father,  amidst  an  admiring  escort,  to  the  Stadthouso 
of  Amsterdam  ;  and  it  was  made  a  matter  of 
reproach  to  Penn,  amongst  his  ill-willers  in  the 
sect,  that  he  seem&d  not  altogether  to  repudiate  the 
compliment. 

What  Fox's  own  feelings  on  the  subject  of 
Penn*s  exaltation  may  have  been,  there  is  no  record 
to  show  ;  but  certain  it  is  that,  while  Penn's  pane- 
gyrics on  Fox  are  well  known,  there  is  no  evidence 
of  reciprocity  on  the  part  of  the  latter.  It  is  a 
little  curious — whether  it  arises  from  some  jealous 
or  contemptuous  feeling,  or  may  bo  af\er  all  the 
result  only  of  the  brief  and  note-like  style  of  a  great 
part  of  Fox's  journals — that,  although  he  has  fre- 
quent occasion  to  mention  Penn,  he  never  says  a 
word  respecting  him  beyond  the  mere  insertion  of 
his  name.  Like  most  founders  of  sects.  Fox  was 
jealous  in  the  extreme  of  his  own  personal  impor- 

*  We  had  written  thus  far  before  noticing  that  the 
distinction  we  have  attempted  here  to  draw,  had  struck 
in  the  same  way  a  very  impartial  contemporary 
observer,  Grerard  Groese: — '*  Hoc  ei"  (Penn)  *'  singn- 
lare  erat,  qu6d  ea  quse  pertinent  ad  notitiam  rerum 
divinarum  et  sacrarum  multd  qnam  reliqui  leviora 
duceret,  et  se  valdd  quidem  conscientiamm  in  relig- 
ione  vi  et  coactui  et  persecutioni  oppuneret." 

t  Francis  Bugg,  the  "renegade  Quaker  of  un- 
savory name,"  as  Soothey  delighted  to  term  him^  was 
malicious  enough  to  print  poor  George  Fox*s  will  tn 
exteruOfAn  order  to  establisn  the  amount  of  his  human 
learning.  One  of  the  codicils  runs — "Let  Thomas 
Docker,  that  knoeth  many  of  my  episeles  and  writen 
books,  which  he  did  wright,  com  up  to  London  to 
assist  frends  in  sorting  of  my  episelas  and  other 
writings  ;  and  give  him  a  gine." 
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tanoe ;  "  repatans  consistere  omnia  in  sua  persona 
et  consilio  atque  opera,  neque  quicqaani  rectd  fieri 
aut  perfici  sine  se ;  ut  nullibi  non  adesse,  interesse, 
praeesse  cuperet,"  says  Croese,  who  appears  to 
surmise  that  one  of  Penn*s  motives  for  directing 
his  views  of  conversion  abroad  was  Fox^s  dislike 
of  interference  with  his  own  supremacy  at  home. 

Penn's  notions  of  religious  liberty  seem  to  have 
been  first  formed  under  the  teaching  of  Dr.  Owen, 
the  famous  Independent  Dean  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford — the  tutor  also  of  Locke;  under  whose 
tuition  that  distinguished  house,  probably,  turned 
out  more  champions  of  the  doctrines  in  question  in 
three  or  four  years,  than  it  has  since  in  two  cen- 
turies. That  so  well-bom  and  educated  a  youth 
should  have  connected  himself,  at  eighteen,  with 
the  as  yet  obscure  and  vulgar  fanatics  who  followed 
the  teaching  of  George  Fux,  was  surprising  even 
to  his  contemporaries ;  but  less  so  to  them  than  to 
us  at  the  present  day.  Such  anomalies  were  less 
remarkiible  in  an  age  of  general  religious  excite- 
ment. Equality  has  no  agent  so  powerful  as  en- 
thusiasm. Independently  of  mere  political  theories, 
Puritanism  produced  for  a  time  the  most  practical 
mixture  of  ranks  ever  known  in  England.  The 
Bible  was  the  great  leveller.  Deeply  studied  by 
all  classes,  and  not  without  the  affectation  of  found- 
ing on  it  their  social  usages  and  polity,  as  well  as 
their  faith,  it  impressed  on  them  the  lesson  of  uni- 
versal brotherhood  more  effectually  than  any  other 
teacher  could.  The  cultivated  intellect  was  brought 
down  perforce  to  the  measure  of  the  Scripture 
learning  of  the  sect.  But  the  uncultivated  intellect 
was  proportionally  raised,  being  brought  into  con- 
tact, on  this  common  ground,  with  intellects  of 
higher  refinement.  Extravagant  as  the  fanaticism 
of  that  age  may  have  been,  it  is  important,  although 
not  gratifying  to  our  self-opinion,  to  note  that, 
owing  to  the  universal  dififusion  of  scriptural 
knowledge,  it  was  restrained  within  limits  which 
modern  fanaticism  overpasses  with  ease.  Owing 
to  the  very  inferior  education  of  our  multitudes  in 
this  respect,  religious  aberrations  are  wont  to  as- 
sume more  monstrous,  grotesque  and  heathenish 
aspects  than  in  the  old  days  which  we  are  wont  to 
call  fanatical.  If  Thomas  Miinzer  and  George  Fox 
were  products  of  the  Reformation,  the  followers  of 
Joe  Smith,  in  our  latitudinarian  times,  probably 
exceed  those  who  were  gained  by  either  of  them. 
If  Quakerism  is  nearly  obsolete  now.  Shakers  and 
Mormon  ites  could  not  have  existed  in  Western 
Europe  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

Who  can  over-estimate  the  power  of  the  man 
possessed  with  one  idea?  Even  when  friendless 
and  unknown — without  original  talent  or  marked 
advantages  of  any  kind — such  a  man  has  now  and 
then  achieved  the  greatest  ends,  by  mere  force  of 
will  and  unity  of  aim.  How  much  greater  his 
strength  when,  like  the  youthful  Penn,  or  Wilber- 
furce,  the  modern  whose  character  is  almost  a 
counterpart  of  Penn 's,  he  is  possessed  of  great  ad- 
ventitious aids — fortune,  family,  powerful  friends,  a 
singularly  winning  and  attractive  disposition,  a  hap- 
py and  sanguine  temperament,  and  abilities  which, 
rf  of  no  very  high  order,  are  just  of  the  serviceable 
kind,  always  ready  for  use,  and  never  the  worse 
for  wear !  The  mere  insensibility  to  considerations 
of  earthly  prudence,  which  such  an  enthusiast  al- 
ways possesses — ^as  Penn  did  in  the  highest  degree — 
of  itself  removes  an  impediment  to  action,  which 
can  only  be  estimated  when  we  consider  from  how 
many  great  enterprises  we — the  uninspired  majority 
of  the  human  race — are  daily  deterred  simply  by 


some  motive  of  this  order.  Like  Thalaha,  in 
Southey*s  tale — the  only  dramatic  character  Sou- 
they  ever  drew,  because  its  essential  characteristic 
is  that  of  Southey*s  own  mind— he  moves  among  a 
host  of  enemies  unhurt  and  regardless  of  them  ;  for 
they  abound  in  half  measures,  and  arriire-pensieSf 
and  conflicting  interests,  while  he  acts  under  one 
direct  and  unwavering  impulse.  Every  one  opposes 
him,  but  no  one  brings  to  the  opposition  that  undi- 
vided force  which  nerves  his  attack.  He  gets 
within  their  fence — beats  down  their  artificial  flour- 
ishes— ^bursts  asunder  the  meshes  set  to  ensnare 
him.  The  shifting,  uncertain  politicians  with 
whom  he  is  brought  into  contact,  having  leamt  his 
power,  at  last  endeavor  to  make  use  of  him ;  which 
generally  ends  in  his  making  use  of  them ;  as  Penn 
and  Wilberforce,  to  a  certain  extent,  did  of  the 
leading  men  of  their  respective  periods — men  as 
superior  to  themselves  in  ability  as  a  Jesuit  general 
to  an  ordinary  field-preacher. 

Yet  all  this  energy  and  success  are  not  inconsist-  ' 
ent  with  the  fact  that  Penn  was  not  only  wanting  in 
*'  strong  sense,"  as  Mr.  Macaulay  most  undeniably 
phrases  it,  but  wanting  also  in  many  of  the  more 
ordinary  qualities  of  men  of  his  class.  He  ha4 
nothing  of  the  strong  compulsive  eloquence  of  some 
of  them ;  and  we  incline  to  believe,  with  Burnet, 
that  his  talk  must  have  been  chiefly  persuasive  to 
those  who  were  predetermined  to  be  persuaded.** 
Ready  enough  it  was,  judging  from  his  writings ; 
fluent  and  discursive,  abounding  in  examples  and 
quotations,  hut  wanting  in  raciness  and  vigor,  and 
irritating  from  a  sort  of  pertinacious  and  logical 
no-meaning — a  combination  of  the  greatest  possible 
show  of  argument  with  the  least  amount  of  real 
reasoning. 

In  nothing  is  this  combination  more  remarkable 
than  in  Penn *s  constitutional  and  legal  disquisitions, 
in  which  his  success  is  owing  wholly  to  the  read- 
er's sympathy  with  his  contest  against  tyranny-—' 
certainly  not  to  his  manner  of  conducting  it.  The 
weakest  portions  of  his  hero's  character,  however, 
are  precisely  those  which  secure  the  greatest 
amount  of  Mr.  Dixon's  declamatory  panegyric.  A 
better  instance  cannot  be  found  than  m  Penn's  own 
account  of  the  trial  of  himself  and  Mead  for  an 
unlawful  assembly,  in  September,  1670;  which 
account  Mr.  Dixon  has  amplified  and  embroidered 
until  he  has  made  it  scarcely  endurable,  not  by 
lawyers  only,  but  by  readers  of  ordinary  moral 
sense  and  discrimination. 

That  Penn  had,  in  fact,  been  guilty  of  a  breach 
of  the  law  there  could  be  no  doubt  at  all.  He  was 
in  the  ordinary  case  of  a  man  punishable  under  a 
bad  law,  who,  while  ready  to  submit  to  the  punish- 
ment if  awarded,  thinks  it  not  only  his  right,  but 
his  duty,  to  stave  ofl^  a  conviction  by  the  use  of 
every  weapon  which  the  law  itself  puts  into  the 
hand  of  the  accused ;  and,  if  he  cannot  escape  on  a 
technical  objection,  to  appeal,  as  the  last  resort,  to 
the  sympathies  of  his  jurors,  and  induce  them,  if 
possible,  to  indulge  their  feelings  by  a  violation  of 
their  oaths.  Whether  such  a  course  as  this  be 
strictly  reconcilable  to  the  severe  roles  of  ethics  or 

*Penn  "  had  a  tedious  luscious  way  of  talking,"  says 
Burnet ;  "he  spoke  with  spirit  and  vivacity,"  says  a 
much  better  judge,  Swift ;  but  there  may  be  truth  in 
both  accounts,  according  to  the  circumstances  and 
interlocutors.  We  do  not  know  that  it  has  been  no- 
ticed that  Swift  had  ^for  him)  an  odd  kindness  for 
Penn  ;  "  my  old  acquaintance,"  as  he  calls  him,  when 
citing  him  as  an  authority  for  some  fact  about  Penn- 
sylvania, which  Penn  had  mentioned  to  him  in  con- 
versation. 
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no— whether  or  not  it  savors  of  the  forbidden  in- 
dulgence, BO  dear  to  human  nature,  under  every 
form  of  palliation  and  excuse,  of  justifying  means 
by  the  end — at  all  events  it  is  one  which  the  best 
lUid  bravest  friends  of  humanity  have  been  over 
and  over  again  driven  to  adopt  in  their  contests 
with  legal  oppression,  and  in  which  they  are  sure 
to  have  two  classes  of  men  on  their  side — those 
who  detest  oppression,  and  those  who  have  no  spe- 
cial affection  for  law. 

Penn  (says  Mr.  Dixon)  stood  before  his  judges 
in  this  celebrated  scene,  not  so  mach  as  a  Quaker 
pleading  for  the  rights  of  conscience,  as  an  English- 
man  contending  for  the  ancient  and  imprescriptible 
liberties  of  his  race.  The  special  law  on  which  he  was 
arraigned  he  knew  very  well  that  he  had  violated,  and 
intended  again  and  again  to  violate.  His  religious 
friends  took  the  same  view  of  the  Ciise;  they  acknowl- 
edged the  Conventicle  Act  to  be  in  force  according  to 
the  mere  form  of  jurisprudence;  but  they  contended 
that  it  was  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  divine  laws, 
and  therefore  not  binding.  Better  versed  in  his  coun- 
try's history,  Penn  disputed  its  legality.  He  held  it 
to  be  in  equal  hostility  to  the  Bible  and  the  great 
Charter.  This,  therefore,  was  the  point  to  be  brought 
to  an  issue;  does  an  edict  possess  the  virtue  and  force 
of  law,  even  when  passed  by  Crown  and  Parliament, 
which  abolishes  any  one  of  the  fundamental  rights 
secured  to  the  nation  by  the  ancient  constitution?  .  . 
Thus  Penn  reasoned  with  himself — If,  as  on  ordinary  * 
occasions  we  should  feel  bound  to  do,  wo  now  plead 
guilty,  by  our  punishment  this  wicked  act  will  acquire 
an  additional  force;  but  if  we  deny  our  guilt,  as  we 
may  with  a  good  conscience,  and  throw  the  burden 
of  proof  on  the  court,  we  shall  show  to  all  the  world 
the  evil  animus  of  our  persecutors;  and  we  shall  also 
be  able  to  raise  the  question,  whether  this  law  be  in 
harmony  with  the  great  Charter.  If  the  court  cannot 
show  that  it  is,  will  a  jury  of  Englishmen,  fairly  ap- 
pealed to,  convict  ?  Should  'a  precedent  be  set  of 
juries  refusing  to  convict  under  a  bad  law,  the  arm 
of  tyranny  would  be  at  once  paralyzed. — p.  86. 

We  most  do  Penn  the  justice  to  say  that  this 
singular  piece  of  pleading  is  Mr.  Dixon^s,  nut  his ; 
but  substantially  the  representation  it  contains  is 
correct.  What  Penn  contended  for  was,  the  priv- 
ilege of  jurors  to  discard  the  restraint  of  law  alto- 
gether, and  the  annulment  of  acts  of  the  legislature 
by  popular  prejudice  or  violence— doctrines  product- 
ive of  such  insecurity  of  rights  that  if  they  had 
generally  prevailed,  they  could  only  have  brought 
about  ultimately  the  abolition  of  the  "  palladium  of 
our  liberties  "  as  an  intolerable  nuisance.  These 
consequences  were  as  nothing  to  Penn  in  the  great 
contest  wherein  he  was  engaged  ;  many  will  think 
he  was  right  in  so  regarding  them  ;  but  for  us, 
aAer  the  lapse  of  180  years,  and  in  the  enjoyment 
of  rights  which  have  been  mainly  preserved  to  us 
through  the  general  adherence  of  juries  to  that 
principle  of  duty  which  Penn  then  urged  them  to 
disregard,  it  is  really  essential  to  remember  that 
there  was  another,  besides  the  prisoners,  who  had 
a  great  social  principle  to  maintain — even  that 
•*  venal  minister  of  justice,'*  poor  Recorder  Howell, 
whose  ill  luck  it  was  to  hold  those  quarter  sessions, 
and  thereby  to  provoke,  in  the  judgment  of  such  as 
Mr.  Dixon,  the  unmitigated  hatred  of  later  genera- 
tions. 

Perfectly  at  ease  as  to  the  constitutional  and 
moral  bearings  of  the  case,  Mr.  Dixon  is  no  less 

*  We  wish  Mr.  Dixon  had  specified  these  occasions. 
We  are  not  aware  that  such  was  Pena*s  common 
practice,  or  George  Fox's,  who  was  very  ingenious  in 
**  picking  holes"  in  indictments. 


self-satisfied  as  to  the  law  of  it — although  evidently 
indebted  to  natural  light  alone  for  his  knowledge 
on  the  subject.  **  To  begin,''  he  says,  with  smart 
confidence,  '*  the  date  of  the  indictment  is  wrong : 
it  (the  meeting,  we  presume)  should  have  been  on 
the  14ih,  not  the  15th."  Mr.  Dixon  has  yet  to 
learn  the  doctrine  so  tersely  stated  in  Mr.  Arch- 
bold's  "Practice  of  Criminal  Pleading" — a  little 
startling  to  the  unlearned — that  '*  although  time 
and  place  must  be  laid  with  certainty  in  an  indict* 
ment,  it  never  was  necessary  that  they  should  be 
laid  according  to  the  truth  !"  "  The  indictment 
asserted,"  he  proceeds,  **  that  the  persons  met 
together  in  arms:  of  this  no  proof  was  ofifered." 
Of  course  not ;  Mr.  Dixon  might,  for  once,  have 
taken  Recorder  Howell's  law,  who  told  the  jury 
"  that  this  allegation  was  only  a  matter  of  form; 
urging,  that  the  man  tried  for  clipping  of  money 
this  present  sessions,  had  the  same  words  used  in 
his  indictment."  In  short,  without  troubling  our 
readers  with  more  instances,  both  indictment  and 
evidence  were  probably  quite  good  enough  to  estab- 
lish a  charge  which,  beyond  all  question,  was  a 
true  one — and,  even  if  not,  it  is  rather  late  to  repeat 
the  objections  to  them  180  years  "  after  verdict." 

As  to  the  conduct  of  the  trial,  there  is  no  doubt 
of  the  harshness  of  the  courts  of  those  days  towards 
prisoners, and  religious ofiTenders  more  particularly; 
but  Mr.  Dixon  ought  to  have  remembered  that  Re- 
corder HowelKs  notes  of  it  are  not  extant ;  and,  if 
they  were,  would  probably  tell  a  very  different 
story  from  Penn's  pamphlet.  We  are  sorry  to  say 
the  same  of  Mr.  Phillimore,  whose  spirited  abstract 
of  the  same  case,  in  his  **  History  and  Principles 
of  the  Law  of  Evidence,"  would  have  lost  nothing 
of  its  value  if  he  had  remembered  the  kind  of  ac- 
counts which  criminals  usually  give  of  the  conduct 
of  their  own  trials.  The  Quakers  were  accustomed, 
not  unnaturally,  to  make  out  a  case  of  oppression 
against  every  judge  whose  unenviable  office  it  was 
to  administer  evil  laws  against  them.  They  never 
were  content  to  play  a  humbler  part  than  that  of 
Christian  and  Faithful  before  Lord  Hate-good  in 
the  city  of  Vanity.  Those  who  try  them  are  in- 
variably portrayed  as  indulging  at  one  time  in 
threats  of  preposterous  violence,  and  cowed,  at 
another,  into  unaccountable  silence  by  repartees 
from  the  dock.  Some  of  Penn's  complaints,  how- 
ever, seem  so  trifling  as  to  be  scarcely  creditable 
to  his  good  sense — though  entertained  with  indig- 
nant sympathy  by  Mr.  Dixon.  **  To  add  insult  to 
cruelty,"  says  the  latter,  *'  the  prisoners  were  set 
aside  (after  being  placed  at  the  bar)  while  several 
cases  of  common  felony  were  tried  and  disposed 
of."  This  insulting  cruelty,  we  fear,  is  still 
commonly  practised  at  gaol  deliveries.  And  it  may 
be  urged,  that  the  ''common  felons"  might,  pos- 
sibly, have  been  thought  aggrieved  if  their  ordinary 
precedence  had  been  waived,  in  order  that  they 
might  hear  Penn  and  Mead  lecture  for  two  days  on 
Magna  Charta.  Penn  noted  down,  with  care, 
every  hasty  and  coarse  expression  which  fell,  not 
only  from  the  judge,  but  the  assistant  bench  of 
aldermen.  The  lord  mayor  is  reported  to  have 
threatened  that  he  would  *'  cut  a  juror's  nose." 
On  this,  Mr.  Dixon  observes,  that  '*  slitting  noses 
was  a  common  punishment  fur  offenders  in  those 
days.  The  young  bloods  of  the  court  were  espec- 
ially fond  of  this  pastime.  Coventry,  a  leading 
member  of  Parliament,  was  set  upon  in  the  Hay- 
market,  and  his  nose  slit  by  Monmouth  and  his 
partisans."  As  if  the  commotion  which  this  out- 
rage of  Coventry  excited,  was  not  proof  enough 
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that,  80  far  from  a  "common  pastime,"  it  was 
jUmost  an  unheard-of  action.  *' Certainly,"  the 
worried  Recorder  is  made  to  say,  "  it  will  never 
be  well  with  us  till  something  like  the  Inquisition 
is  established  in  England;"  and  this  passionate 
exclamation,  we  are  solemnly  told,  is  **  worth  a 
thousand  other  facts  for  letting  in  light  upon  the 
spirit  which  ruled  in  high  places  under  the  exiled 
Stuarts!"  Whatever  else  the  poor  Recorder  may 
nave  done  to  merit  Mr.  Dixon's  posthumous  gibbet- 
ing, his  last  words  to  the  jury  were  neither  alto- 
gether unbecoming  nor  undeserved.  **  1  am  sorry, 
gentlemen,  you  have  followed  your  own  judgments 
and  opinions  rather  than  the  good  advice  which 
was  given  you.  God  keep  my  life  out  of  your 
hands!" 

The  important  feature  of  the  case,  however,  was, 
that  Penn,  strong  in  purse  and  pertinacity,  induced 
the  jurors,  whom  the  bench  had  fined  and  committed 
for  their  "  perverse"  verdict,  to  sue  out  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  for  their  discharge.  How  he  recon- 
ciled this  proceeding  with  the  doctrine  of  non-re- 
sistance, it  is  not  for  us  to  say  ;*  but  the  argument 
which  followed  established  the  illegality  of  such 
fines,  and  the  irresponsibility  of  the  all-powerful 
twelve.  This  makes  it,  in  Mr.  Dixon's  opinion, 
**  perhaps  the  most  important  trial  which  ever  took 

Slace  in  England."  ''These  trials,"  he  says,  in 
is  usual  vein  of  hyperbole  as  to  all  that  concerns 
his  hero, ''  gave  a  new  meaning — infused  a  new 
life — into  the  institution  of  the  jury.  Fiom  that 
day,  the  jury  ceased  to  be  a  mere  institution — it 
became  a  power  in  the  State," — and  so  forth.  As 
if  he  had  never  heard  of  the  series  of  forensic  battles, 
from  the  days  of  Throckmorton  to  those  of  John 
<Lilburne,  in  which  the  independence  of  the  English 
juror,  always  distracted  between  the  force  of  his 
oath  and  the  force  of  his  sentiments,  which  he  calls 
his  conscience,  had  been  sometimes*  violated  by 
judges,  but  as  oAen  respected.  But  he  seems,  in 
addition,  to  be  wholly  unaware  that  the  very  point, 
which  he  truly  regards  as  so  important,  had  been 
established  three  years  before,  as  far  as  the  House 
of  Commons  could  do  it — ^which  had  resolved,  in 
"  Chief  Justice  Reeling's  case,"  that  "  the  prece- 
dent and  practice  of  fining  jurors  for  verdicts  are 
illegal."  Of  course,  after  such  a  resolution,  Penn's 
victory  was  little  more  than  a  slaying  of  the  slain. 
But — to  return  to  our  more  general  view  of 
Penn's  character — such  men,  to  be  termed  truly 
happy,  must  die  young.  It  is  not  only  that  they 
are  subject,  even  more  than  other  men,  from  the 
extensive  and  daring  nature  of  their  schemes,  to 
the  ordinary  contingencies  of  fortune.  Their  own 
internal  elements  of  success  are  eminently  perish- 
able. They  cannot  well  withstand  long  contact 
with  the  world,  and  especially  with  fame  and  pros- 
perity. As  the  mere  impulse  which  gave  their 
character  its  force  wears  out,  like  other  vehement 
springs  of  action,  while  its  weak  points  remain, 
and  grow  more  prominent,  they  decline  to  that 
secondary  stage  of  eminence  in  which  they  are 
worshipped  as  heroes,  but  no  longer  really  followed 
as    leaders — ^becoming,   in    their    lifetime,    great 

*  William  Mead,  Penn's  co-defendant  on  this  occa- 
sion, an  old  Cromwelliaa  soldier,  was  a  stout  parti- 
san of  that  doctrine.  Nevertheless  it  was  reported  of 
him,  that,  being  challenged  ooe  night  by  three  robbers 
in  a  lane,  be  laid  about  him  with  his  oaken  stick  to 
their  utter  discomfiture.  He  was  questioned  on  this 
account  at  a  monthly  meeting:  '*  The  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  was  upon  me,"  was  his  defence,  ''and  I  2ould 
have  beaten  seven  of  them."  Of  course  the  accusers 
had  no  more  to  say. 


names,  used  by  newer  men  for  their  own  objects. 
At  forty,  Penn's  work  was  really  done.  He  had 
raised  the  despised  and  persecuted  Quakers  to  a 
numerous,  comfortable,  and  even  patronized  seet- 
he had  fought  for  liberty  of  conscience  until,  even 
through  the  partial  instrumentality  of  tyranny  it- 
self, it  was  established  on  a  footing  from  which  it 
was  never  to  be  dislodged  in  this  country — he  had 
founded  his  transatlantic  commonwealth,  and  started 
her  in  her  great  career  of  prosperity.  Thencefor- 
ward, to  all  eyes  but  those  of  the  undiscriminating 
panegyrist,  his  life  exhibits  but  the  common  spec- 
tacle of  declining  influence  along  with  declining 
powers.  His  supremacy  in  his  own  sect,  as  well 
as  his  authority  out  of  it,  whatever  Mr.  Dixon  may 
say  to  the  contrary,  were  materially  shaken  by  two 
causes — the  political  events  which  led  to  the  Kevo* 
lution,  and  his  own  relaxation  from  the  strictness 
of  his  early  enthusiasm. 

Penn's  original  connexion  with  James  the  Sec- 
ond is  one  which  reflects  no  discredit  on  either 
party.  On  this  point  we  fully  agree  with  Mr. 
Dixon.  James  had  been  his  father's  friend — the 
friend  and  patron,  as  far  as  his  means  went,  of  all 
connected  with  his  favorite  sea  service.  At  Sir 
William's  death,  "  James  undertook  the  office  of 
guardian  and  protector  to  the  young  man — aa 
office  which  he  honorably  and  faithfully  discharged. 
This  was  the  simple  and  natural  origin  of  that 
connexion  between  the  Quaker  subject  and  the 
Catholic  prince,  which  afterwards  created  so  much 
scandal."  James  stood  by  Penn,  in  Charles  the 
Second's  lifetime,  both  to  protect  his  personal  lib- 
erty and  to  befriend  him  in  his  family  affairs,  at  a 
period  when  it  is  absurd  to  suspect  the  duke  of  any 
special  political  object  in  supporting  him.  Thus 
much  mu^t  be  said  for  a  prince  whose  evil  qualities 
may  not  have  been  exaggerated,  but  whose  good 
ones  have  as  certainly  not  had  justice  done  them. 

But  when  James  and  Penn  came  together,  the 
former  as  king,  the  latter  as  the  head  of  a  religious 
party  in  England,  and  the  founder  of  a  successful 
colony  in  America,  their  relations  to  each  other  be- 
came far  diflcrent  from  those  of  early  kindness  and 
gratitude.  Each  was  planning  great  objects — the 
monarch,  the  establishment  of  his  religion ;  the  Qua- 
ker the  establishment  of  religious  freedom.  Each 
endeavored  to  use  the  other  as  a  valuable  instru- 
ment towards  his  own  ends.  But  James  had  the 
advantage  in  this  contest  of  policy.  As  his  de- 
signs were  deeper  and  his  conscience  less  scrupu- 
lous, so  he  had,  in  addition,  the  seductions  of  court 
favor  and  royal  condescension  at  his  command. 
Penn's  mind  was  not  of  an  order  to  resist  them, 
still  less  to  dissemble  and  affect  to  yield  to  them, 
in  order  only  to  secure  a  firmer  hold  for  projects  of 
personal  ambition  or  cherished  policy. 

Mr.  Macaulay  and  others  have  pointed  out  the 
peculiar  motive  which  prompted  James  in  seeking 
alliance  with  the  Quakers  and  Penn — the  features 
in  which  their  legal  position  agreed  with  that  of 
the  Roman  Catholics,  and  in  which  both  difl!ered 
from  the  other  Non-conformists  ;  a  distinction  all- 
important  towards  understanding  this  portion  of 
history,  but  which  Mr.  Dixon  omits  to  notice  alto- 
gether. But  it  would  be  unjust  to  Penn  to  suppose 
that  he  was  himself  actuated  by  any  policy  of  this 
kind.  His  sympathies  were,  of  course,  with  suf- 
fering Friends,  but  his  object  was  universal  freedom 
of  conscience. 

Penn  (says  Mr.  Dixon)  believed  the  king  sincere 
when  he  declared  himself  opposed  to  every  kind  of  re- 
ligious tests,  and  to  every  species  of  penal  laws  ;  and. 
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thoQgli  it  became  the  fiisliion,  alter  the  Rerolution,  to 
Oonsider  this  apparent  liberality  in  matters  of  con« 
science  to  be  a  mere  Jesuitical  feint  to  engage  the  un- 
wary  to  support  his  policy  in  favor  of  the  Catholics, 
abundant  evidence  remains  to  show  that  this  was  not 
the  case. 

If  Mr.  Dixon  really  chooses  himself  to  believe 
that  James  was  sincerely  and  philosophically  pro- 
moting spiritual  freedom  on  this  side  of  the  Chan- 
nel, while  his  ally,  Louis,  was  dragooning  heretics 
on  the  other,  he  is  probably  a  singular  specimen  of 
such  one-sided  credulity.  Our  defence  of  Penn,  or 
apology  for  him,  would  rest  on  very  different 
grounds — not  that  he  was  right  in  believing  in  the 
sincerity  of  James — not  even  that  he  did  believe  in 
it — but  that  he  deemed  himself  acting  fur  the  best 
in  joining  those  who  were  standing  up  for  freedom 
of  conscience,  whatever  their  motives  might  be, 
against  the  champions  of  a  Church-and-State  con- 
stitution which  was  kept  together  by  a  system  of 
religious  restrictions.  Liberty  of  conscience  not 
only  appears,  but  is  so  holy  a  thing,  even  inde- 
pendent of  the  peculiar  Quaker  view  of  it,  that  it 
seems  well-nigh  a  sin  to  take  part  with  those  who 
would  obstruct  it,  however  valuable  their  ulterior 
objects ;  or  to  offer  opposition  to  one  who  invokes 
its  principles,  however  unsound  may  be  his  adop- 
tion of  them.  James  was  not  only  professing  those 
principles,  but  acting  up  to  his  professions.  He 
was  in  the  act  of  striking  off  the  chains  of  sufferers 
for  conscience*  sake,  and  placing  them  all  alike 
under  the  common  shelter  of  his  prerogative.  What- 
ever might  be  the  abstract  merits  of  the  whigs  as 
friends  of  constitutional  liberty,  there  could  Im  no 
doubt  that  at  this  time  they  were  deeply  involved 
in  the  guilt  of  persecution.  The  Church,  which 
had  taken  so  strong  an  attitude  against  the  usurpa- 
tions of  James,  showed  no  trustworthy  signs  of 
relaxing  in  her  persecution  of  Non-confurmists ; 
and  Church  and  I^on-conformists  alike  were  ready 
to  harass  Quakers,  and  almost  prepared  to  exter- 
minate Roman  Catholics. 

Penn's  choice,  therefore,  needs  no  justification, 
when  the  matter  is  regarded  from  his  own  point  of 
view.  But  the  people  of  England  decided  the  other 
way,  judging,  as  they  always  do,  by  men  and 
motives,  not  by  abstract  rules.  And  they  were 
right ;  or  all  subsequent  history  has  been  written 
in  vain,  and  European  progress  is  a  delusion. 
Never  did  this  popular  instinct  show  itself  more 
irresistible,  or  more  determined,  than  on  the  eve  of 
the  revolution.  The  very  prisoners  whose  chains 
were  struck  off  refused  the  right  hand  of  fellowship 
to  their  liberators.  Fourteen  hundred  Quakers 
had  been  discharged  from  gaol  by  James;  and 
Penn  had  so  far  prevailed  on  the  gratitude  of  the 
body,  as  to  procure  from  the  public  meeting  the 
famous  address  of  May,  1687,  thanking  the  king 
for  his  exercise  of  the  dispensing  power — ^the 
greatest  triumph  which  the  royal  policy  had  ob- 
tained. But  the  Quakers  were  Englishmen  after 
all.  Supposing  them,  like  certain  recent  histori- 
ans of  the  dissenters,  to  have  argued  for  an  instant, 
that  **  When  I  am  attacked  by  assassins,  if  Satan's 
eldest  son  were  to  pass  by,  and  drag  my  adversaries 
off  me,  and  rescue  me  fr«)m  their  murderous  hands, 
I  know  not  that  it  would  be  any  crime  to  thank  him 
for  his  merciful  interposition*' — ^they  seem  to  have 
felt  repentance  almost  immediately  after,  for  this 
concession,  and  no  less  dissatisfaction  with  him 
who  had  led  them  into  it.  Nor  were  Penn's 
courtier-like  waya  at  this  period — his  daily  visits 
to  Whitehall,  his  position  as  the  *'  king's  friend," 


conceived  to  have  more  influence,  and,  therefore, 
provoking  more  jealousy  even  than  his  ostensible 
councillors — likely  to  be  long  popular  with  a  sect 
of  democratic  enthusiasts,  such  as  he  had  helped  to 
make  them. 

That  Penn  did  at  this  time  lose  popularity  and 
influence  with  them  appears  tons  fully  established, 
although  Mr.  Dixon  and  Mr.  Forster  (the  author 
of  the  pamphlet  **  William  Penn  and  T.  B.  Macau- 
lay,"  whom  Mr.  Dixon  closely  follows  throughout 
this  controversy)  think  it  due  to  their  hero,  we 
scarcely  see  why,  to  dispute  it.  Mr.  Macaulay's 
only  authority  for  the  statement  '*  that  Penn's  own 
sect  looked  coldly  on  him,  and  requited  his  services 
with  obloquy,"  is,  says  Mr.  Dixon,  **  Gerard 
Croese,  a  Dutchman,  who  never  was  in  Eni^Iand  in 
his  life,  and  whose  work  the  Society  of  Friends 
have  never  recognized."  Mr.  Dixon  is  not  lucky 
in  his  conjectural  assertions.  Croese  was  much  in 
England — he  was  once  invited  to  take  charge  of  a 
congregation  at  Norwich.  We  do  not  know  what 
is  meant  by  his  work  not  being  **  recognized"  by 
the  Quakers; — neither  sects  nor  individuals  are 
apt  to  *'  recognize"  impartial  accounts  of  them* 
selves.  But  Qie  matter  seems  to  rest  on  much 
better  inferential  evidence  than  the  statement  of 
Croese,  although  it  is  not  the  only  one.  Penn's 
own  ''  Answer  to  Popple,"  so  often  quoted  by  his 
biographers,  is  evidently  an  apology,  addressed  to 
his  own  partisans,  and  justifying  himself  against 
this  unpopularity.  The  letter  of  that  **  Secretary 
to  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Trade  and  Planta- 
tions," written  in  the  last  days  before  William's 
landing,  and  when  the  court  was  trying  all  kinds 
of  apology  and  appeal,  was  plainly  meant  to  draw 
out  Penn,  and  afford  him  an  opportunity  for  the 
reply ;  and  the  whole  correspondence  may  be  re- 
garded, in  Downing  Street  phrase,  as  "  semi- 
official."*    • 

But  then,  say  Messrs.  Forster  and  Dixon,  the 
records  of  the  society  show  no  signs  of  such  a 
change.  **  Penn  was,  at  this  time,  in  regular  at- 
tendance at  the  monthly  meetings,  and  was  elected 
to  the  highest  offices  of  the  body."  No  doubt  of 
it.  The  formal  records  of  the  society  are  the 
last  place  to  examine  for  the  real  sentiments  of  its 
members  towards  an  important  and  useful  person- 
age in  it.  '*  We  spare  him,"  says  a  bitter  enemy 
of  his,  writing  in  the  assumed  character  of  a 
leading  Quaker,  "  fur  a  tool.  He  keeps  near  the 
court.  He  is  popular ;  and  can  write  letters,  and 
give  directions  concerning  elections;  he  can  tell 
who  will  serve  us  at  court  and  council,  and  in 
Parliament;  and  can  gloss  over  our  principles." 
But  Mr.  Dixon  himself,  only  a  few  pages  down, 
gives  the  strongest  confirmation  of  the  view  he  is 
opposing ;  with  the  difference  only,  that  he  is 
speaking  of  the  reign  of  William,  when  Penn's  fall 
had  become  still  greater. 

*  We  are  bound  to  say  that  there  is  a  kind  of  fatal- 
ity about  the  *'  Penn  Controversy."  No  one  who  en- 
gages in  it  is  so  fortunate  as  to  be  strictly  accurate  in 
his  assertions  or  quotations.  In  the  passage  above 
cited,  where  Mr.  DiioD  makes  the  rash  statement  that 
Croese  was  never  in  Enffland,  he  refers,  without  any 
remark,  to  a  passage  of  Mr.  Macaulay,  which  utterly 
contradicts  him,  (vol.  i.,  p.  506,)  where  the  historian 
quotes  Croese  as  an  eye-witness  of  Penn's  levies ; — 
"  Vidi  quandoque  de  hoc  genere  hominam  non  minus 
his  centum."  But  this  is  a  misquotation.  In  the 
edition  of  1695,  the  only  one  we  know  of,  the  word  is 
"  visi"  not  vidi,  and  the  change  of  a  letter  makes  all 
the  difference ;  nor  is  it  at  all  probable  that  Croese 
was  at  that  time  in  £lngland. 
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It  is  ourioos  (he  says)  to  find,  that  the  men  who 
stood  by  him  in  his  darkest  hours  of  trial  were,  with 
some  stanch  exceptions,  not  the  persons  who  shared 
his  religious  opinions,  but  the  more  distinguished  or- 
der of  courtiers,  statesmen,  divines,  and  philosophers 
— men  like  Rochester  and  Ranelagh,  Trenchard  and 
Popple,  Tillotson  and  Locke.  Many  of  his  own  sect 
for  a  time  looked  coldly  on  his  sufferings  ;  and  it  does 
not  appear  that  their  indifference  was  entirely  removed 
until  he  was  restored  to  his  worldly  rank  (by  the  act 
in  council  of  1694  reappointing  him  to  his  government 
of  Pennsylvania.)  They  had  no  oompUunt  to  make 
against  his  morals  or  hui  life,  they  only  pretended  to 
condemn  the  too  active  part  he  had  taken  in  the  affiurs 
of  the  world. 

We  cannot  wholly  pass  over  this  part  of  Penn's 
life  without  noticing  what  Mr.  Dixon  calls  his 
'*  extra  chapter  on  the  Macaulay  charges,"  being, 
in  fact,  a  repetition  of  Mr.  Forster's  arguments 
against  those  charges.  How  far  Mr.  Dixon  has  a 
right  to  sit  in  judgment  on  men  for  alleged  inac- 
curacies of  detail,  our  readers  are,  by  this  time, 
qualified  to  judge.  And  the  tone  and  temper  of  his 
criticism  are  such  as  we  are  sorry  to  see  imported 
into  any  literary  controversy.  The  historical  ques- 
tions really  at  issue  may  be  briefly  disposed  of. 
Three  principal  instances  have  been  alleged,  in 
which  Penn  is  said  to  have  been  employed  by  the 
court  in  discreditable  negotiations.  The  first  is 
the  case  of  Kifiin ;  and  here  Mr.  Dixon  and  Mr. 
Forster,  while  quoting  Kiffin's  memoirs  of  himself 
against  Mr.  Macaulay,  have  both  contrived  to  omit 
the  very  passage  on  which  Mr.  Macaulay's  state- 
ment is  grounded  !  The  second  is  that  of  Magda- 
len College;  as  to  which,  the  apologists  wholly 
fail  to  perceive  that  the  conduct  ascribed  to  Penn  is 
matter  of  inference,  not  of  direct  proof;  and  the  un- 
favorable inference,  which  was  drawn  long  before 
Mr.  Macaulay  wrote,  remains  altogether  untouched 
by  their  arguments.  The  third  is  that  of  the 
**  Maids  of  Taunton ;"  and  here,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  discovery  of  the  Pin- 
ney  cash-book  has  greatly  altered  the  state  of  the. 
question .  Indeed ,  the  story,  as  against  Penn ,  seems, 
in  itself,  so  improbable,  that  we  are  quite  ready  to 
be  content  with  a  very  moderate  amount  even  of 
manuscript  disproof.  In  the  mean  time,  we  are 
hardly  satisfied  with  the  subsidiary  arguments  with 
which  Mr.  Dixon  has  chosen  to  overload  the  ques- 
tion. His  several  pleas  seem  to  be,  1.  That  the 
Maids  were  traitors.  2.  That  the  sale  of  traitors' 
pardons  was  a  regular  profession.  3.  That  the 
Maids  of  Honor  were,  probably,  good-natured  cred- 
itors. 4.  That  there  is  no  proof  that  Penn 
accepted  the  commission.  5.  That  it  was  not 
William  Penn,  but  George  Penn.  He  would  have 
saved  some  pages  of  letter-press,  had  he  but  re- 
membered the  moral  of  the  venerable  jest  concern- 
ing the  mayor,  who  proposed  to  offer  Henry  the 
Fourth  seven  reasons  for  not  firing  a  salute.  '*  In 
the  first  place,  we  have  no  powder.'*  **  Enough 
said,"  replied  the  monarch ;  **  I  excuse  you  the 
other  six." 

Nor  were  Penn's  political  weaknesses  the  only 
features  of  his  character  which  weaned  from  him 
the  affections  of  the  sterner  and  more  serious  of 
his  sect.  His  style  of  living  was  a  constant  subject 
of  jealousy  with  the  evil-minded,  and  of  reprobation 
with  the  earnest.  Penn,  certainly,  shook  off  the 
ascetic  fit  of  youthful  devotion  at  a  very  early  period. 
Indefatigable  in  travel  and  exertion,  he  did  not  ap- 
pear to  conceive  that  any  particular  self-denial  was 
called  for  in  his  ordinary  course  of  life.  He  was 
a  man  of  easy  habits  and  expensive  tastes — nay,  he 


had  a  certain  partiality  for  creature-comforts,  such 
as,  according  to  some  censors,  has  lurked  among 
the  orthodox  and  regular  members  of  his  persuasion 
from  that  day  to  this.  His  setting  up  a  coach  was 
a  passage  almost  as  memorable  in  the  history  of 
the  Friends,  as  the  same  daring  action  by  his  con- 
temporary, Secretary  Pepys,  in  his  own.  "  And 
if  he  says,"  exclaims  the  satirical  Bugg,  *'  that  his 
is  no  coach,  hut  only  a  leathern  conveniency,  yet, 
as  I  have  heard,  he  hath  curious  buildings  and  good 
wine,  waiting  men  and  waiting  maids,  and  ofttimes 
good  and  dainty  dishes  of  meat."  Bugg  was 
rightly  informed.  Mr.  Dixon  has  given  us  a  sketch 
of  the  governor's  family  life  in  his  American  dweU 
ling,  which  is  both  tempting  and  picturesque ;  it 
affords,  moreover,  some  insight  into  the  causes  of 
dilapidation  of  tne  Penn  estates — for  all  the  profu- 
sion here  described  occurred  in  a  residence  of  less 
than  two  years. 

The  ttomi  of  the  house,  sixty  feet  long,  faced  the  Deliw 
ware,  and  the  upper  windows  commanded  a  magnifi- 
cent view  of  the  river  and  of  the  opposite  shores  of  New 
Jersey.  The  depth  of  the  manor-house  was  forty  feet, 
and  on  each  of  the  wings  the  various  out-houses  were 
so  disposed  as  to  produce  an  agreeable  and  picturesque 
effect.  The  brewhouse,  a  large  wooden  building  cov* 
ered.with  shingles — Penn  was  not  unused  to  the  good 
old  Saxon  drink — was  at  the  back,  some  little  distance 
from  the  mansion,  and  concealed  among  the  trees. 
The  house  itself  stood  on  a  gentle  eminence  ;  it  was 
two  stories  high,  and  was  built  of  fine  brick  and  cov- 
ered with  tiles.  The  entrance  led,  by  a  large  and 
handsome  porch  and  stone  steps,  into  a  spacious  hall, 
extending  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  house,  which 
was  used  on  public  occasions  for  the  entertunment  of 
distinguished  guests,  and  the  reception  of  the  Indian 
tribes.  The  rooms  were  arranged  in  suites,  with  am- 
ple folding-doors,  and  were  all  wainscotted  with  Eng- 
lish oak.  A  simple  but  correct  taste  was  observable 
throughout ;  the  interior  ornaments  were  chaste,  and 
the  oaken  capital  at  the  porch  was  appropriately  deco- 
rated with  the  carving  of  a  vine  and  clusters  of  grapes. 
The  more  elaborate  of  these  decorations  were  sent 
from  England  by  the  governor.  The  gardens  were 
the  wonder  of  the  colony  for  their  extent  and  beauty. 
A  country-house,  with  an  ample  garden,  was  the  gov- 
ernor's passion,  and  he  spared  neither  care  nor  money 
to  make  the  grounds  of  Pennsburg  a  little  Eden.  He 
procured  from  England  and  from  Scotland  the  most 
skilful  gardeners  he  could  find.    .    .    . 

The  ^rnishing  of  Pennsburg  was  to  match.  Ma- 
hogany was  a  luxury  then  unknown  ;  but  his  spider- 
tables  and  high-backed  chairs  were  of  the  finest  oak. 
An  inventory  of  the  furniture  is  still  extant ;  there 
were  a  set  of  Turkey-worked  chairs,  arm-chairs  for 
ease,  and  couches  with  plush  and  satin  cushions  for 
luxury  and  beauty.  In  the  parlor  stood  the  great 
leathern  chair  of  the  proprietor  ;  in  every  room  were 
found  cushions  and  curtams  of  satin,  camlet,  damask, 
and  striped  linen,  and  there  is  a  carpet  mentioned  as 
being  in  one  apartment,  though  at  that  time  such  an 
article  was  hardly  ever  seen  except  in  the  palaces  of 
kings.  His  side-board  furniture  was  also  that  of  ft 
gentleman  ;  it  included  a  service  of  silver,  plain,  but 
massive-like,  and  white  china,  a  complete  set  of  Ton- 
bridge  ware,  and  a  great  quantity  of  damask  tabl^ 
clot^  and  fine  napkins.  The  table  was  served  as 
became  his  rank,  plainly  but  plentifully.   .   .  . 

His  cellars  were  well  stocked  ;  canary,  claret,  sack 
and  Madeira,  being  the  fiivorite  wines  consumed  by 
his  family  and  their  guests.  Besides  these  nobler 
drinks,  there  was  a  plentiful  supply,  on  all  oocasions 
of  Indian  or  general  festivity,  of  ale  and  cider. 
Penn*s  own  wine  seems  to  have  been  Madeira,  and  he 
certainly  had  no  dislike  to  the  temperate  pleasures  of 
the  table.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  his  steward  Sotoher, 
he  writes,  *<  Pray  send  us  some  two  or  three  imokeil 
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baunclies  of  yenison  and  pork  ;  get  them  from  the 
Swedes  ;  also  some  smoked  shads  and  beeft  ;'*  adding, 
"with  deUcious  unction,  <*  the  old  priest  at  Philadelphia 
had  rare  shads."     (P.  880,  &c.) 

We  find,  also,  that,  among  other  gentlemanlike 
and  expensive  tastes,  the  goTernor  had  that  pen- 
chant for  the  pleasures  of  the  stable  which  has  been 
inherited  by  many  excellent  Quaker  families  of 
modern  times.  He  stocked  his  province  with  brood 
mares  as  far  as  his  means  would  allow,  and  took 
out  with  him  in  1699  **  the  magnificent  colt  Tamer- 
lane, by  the  celebrated  Godolphin  Barb." 

All  this,  according  to  sound  and  reasonable 
Tiews,  might  not  be  inconsistent  with  the  elevated 
parts  of  Penn's  character.  His  superiority  to  the 
scruples  of  more  ordinary  precisians  might  rather 
be  a  proof  of  the  higher  degree  of  spirituality  which 
he  had  attained,  dispensing  him  from  compliance 
with  the  beggarly  elements  of  minute  observance. 
.But  the  change  came  too  early.  The  contrast  was 
too  strong  between  Penn^s  luxurious  living  and  the 
gaol  diet  or  penurious  travelling  fare  of  the  many 
Aundred  sufferers  or  missionaries  for  the  truth,  who 
constituted  as  yet  the  efifective  battalions  of  the 
Quaker  army,  and  with  whom  Penn  himself  frater- 
nized at  the  monthly  meetings — between  Penn*s 
actual  practice  and  the  eloquent  asceticism  of*  No 
Cross,  r^o  Crown,*'  and  the  other  works  of  his  en- 
thusiastic days.  On  some  points,  also,  and  those 
favorite  scruples  of  the  sect,  he  always  remained 
but  a  wet  Quaker.  Though  firm  as  a  rock  on  the 
subject  of  oaths,  a  steady  stickler  against  titles,  and 
ready  to  go  to  the  stake  on  the  principle  of  the  hat, 
he  was  yielding  in  the  article  of  dress,  which  seems 
to  have  afforded  the  sorest  of  all  temptations  to 
saints  in  that  age  of  lace  and  embroidery.  **  The 
ladies  of  his  family  dressed  like  gentlewomen — 
wore  caps  and  buckles,  silk  gowns  and  golden  or- 
naments. Penn  had  no  less  than  four  wigs  in 
America,  all  purchased  in  the  same  year,  at  a  cost 
of  nearly  twenty  pounds."  Yet  the  periwig  had 
been  a  special  cause  of  offence  to  the  early  Quakers. 
Did  thev  not  boast  (says  Leslie)  *'  how  John  Mill- 
ner,  a  Friend  about  Northampton,  a  wig-maker,  lefl 
off*  the  trade,  and  was  made  to  burn  one  in  his 
prentice's  sight,  and  print  against  it?  And  that 
John  Hall,  a  gentleman  of  Northumberland,  being 
convinced,  sitting  at  a  meeting,  was  shaken  by  the 
Lord's  power,  plucked  off  and  threw  down  his 
wig  V  And  was  not  Richard  Richardson  moved  to 
make  an  especial  **  declaration  against  wigs,"  in 
which,  among  other  things,  he  shows  distinctly, 
from  the  case  of  Elisha  in  the  Second  Book  of 
Kings,  that  they  formed  no  part  of  the  prophetic 
costume  ? 

These  were  partly  the  causes — we  are  sorry  to 
say  that  worldly  policy  might  furnish  another — 
which  made  so  many  of  his  religious  partisans 
shrink  from  supporting  their  eminent  leader  during 
the  saddest  period  of  his  fortunes,  from  1688  to 
1694;  when  his  substance  fell  to  decay,  the  wife 
of  his  first  affection  was  lost  to  him,  and,  from 
liaving  been  a  royal  favorite,  he  became  the  object 
of  political  persecution — when,  in  his  own  words, 
'*  his  enemies  had  darkened  the  very  air  against 
him."  More  grievous  to  read  of,  because  more 
wholly  undeserved,  was  the  treatment  which  Penn 
liad  to  experience  from  his  subject  colonists — ^the 
first  Anglo-Pennsylvanians.  We  know  few  chap- 
ters in  the  long  and  dreary  history  of  the  ingrati- 
tude of  mankind  towards  its  benefactors,  more  pain- 
ful than  Mr*  Dixon's  account  of  the  persevering 


injustice  and  shameless  exactions  which  were  the 
requital  of  all  his  devotion  to  his  *'  Holy  Experi- 
ment." He  had,  indeed,  sacrificed  to  it  the  best 
part  of  his  fortune  as  well  as  of  his  life.  He  esti- 
mated his  loss  on  the  first  foundation  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, at  120,000/. — a  sum  which  should  be  much 
more  than  doubled  for  the  purpose  of  fair  compar- 
ison with  similar  expenditure  in  our  times,  bat 
which,  if  doubled,  would  nearly  equal  the  sum  by 
which  Parliament,  in  1842,  found  it  advisable  to 
cover  the  losses  sustained  in  the  experiment  (rather 
philosophical  than  holy)  of  that  day — ^the  coloniza- 
tion of  South  Australia.  So  mistaken  is  the 
fashionable  notion  that  the  art  of  colonization  was 
either  more  perfect  or  less  expensive  in  his  tiaie 
than  ours.  So  uniform  the  evidence  to  the  fact, 
that  a  colony  cannot  be  established  on  any  great 
scale  without  preliminary  sacrifices.  But  Penn*s 
profuse  expenditure  had  at  all  events  forced  the 
Friendly  City  into  premature  wealth  and  greatness. 
The  only  effect  produced  on  the  mind  of  its  drab- 
coated  inhabitants,  seems  to  have  been  the  persua- 
sion that  a  source,  which  had  yielded  so  much, 
might  be  made  to  yield  more  by  draining.  In 
1693,  when  Penn's  affairs  at  home  were  at  the 
lowest  ebb,  he  was  roused  by  the  crown's  supposed 
intention  to  abrogate  the  charter  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  form  a  common  government  of  all  the  northern 
colonies.  But  he  was  actually  in  want  of  money  to 
make  the  journey.  Could  he  obtain  it  by  borrow- 
ing small  sums  from  the  wealthier  of  his  colonists, 
secured  on  the  quit  rents  of  the  province?  He 
wrote  to  an  old  ally  in  Philadelphia  to  make  this 
proposal,  but  not  a  man  came  forward  to  help  him. 
*'  They  said  they  loved  him  much,  but  they  had  no 
mind  to  lend  money."  He  went  at  last — but  he 
had  not  been  two  years  in  the  colony  (1699 — 1701) 
when  he  wanted  to  return  home  in  order  to  oppose 
the  *' Colony  Bill,"  by  which  it  was  designed  to 
transfer  the  proprietary  rights  to  the  crown— a 
transfer  which  Penn  deprecated,  from  his  still  pre- 
vailing desire  to  carry  his  own  plans  into  execu- 
tion ;  but  which  afi!ected  him  much  less  than  the 
settlers,  whose  dread  of  their  proposed  assignment 
to  King  Stork  was  natural  and  extreme.  But 
when  he  consulted  the  Assembly  for  means  to  effect 
the  voyage  and  negotiation,  he  obtained  nothing  but 
"  a  list  of  demands  which  were  equally  insulting 
and  unjust."  He  was  forced  to  sell  land  to  eover 
his  expenses  home.  His  correspondent,  Logan, 
thus  briefly  described  the  feel  in?  of  the  colony  :— > 
'*  There  are  few,"  he  said  to  Penn  in  one  of  his 
letters, ''  that  think  it  sin  to  howl  anything  they 
can  from  thee."  They  invaded  his  rights,  thej 
seized  his  land,  they  withheld  his  rents. 

Their  afi[airs,  in  the  absence  of  the  founder,  fell 
speedily  into  disorder;  his  few  remaining  rights 
were  seriously  menaced;  and  religious  disputes 
began  to  disturb  a  community  in  which  his  meas- 
ures had  hitherto  prevented,  at  least,  this  one  fertile 
seed  of  strife  from  germinating.  He  became  anx- 
ious to  go  over  once  more.  *'  I  assure  thee,"  he 
wrote  to  his  agent,  *'  if  the  people  would  only  settle 
600/.  a  year  upon  me  as  governor,  I  would  hasteo 

over Cultivate  this  among  the  best 

Friends."  But  the  best  Friends  would  do  nothing. 
A  governor  who  expected  to  receive  instead  of 
paying,  by  no  means  suited  their  views. 

But,  in  the  very  decline  of  his  life,  one  gleam 
of  hopefulness  was  permitted  to  bless  the  vision  of 
the  departing  founder.  An  earnest  remonstrance, 
which  he  addressed,  in  1710,  to  the  people  of  Penn- 
sylvania, produced,  we  are  told,  '*  a  sudden  rerolu- 
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tion  in  his  favor."  "  The  colony  was  stung  with 
the  mild  reproaches  of  its  founder,  now  in  his  old 
affe,  enduring  poverty  brought  on  by  his  too  great 
liberality ;  and  the  session  which  ensued  was  the 
most  cordial  and  harmonious,  as  well  as  the  most 
useful,  in  the  history  of  the  Assembly."  This  is 
a  pleasant  reminiscence  wherewith  to  conclude  his 
eventful  history;  and  it  is  satisfactory  also  to 
reflect  that,  even  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  his 
sacrifices  remained  ultimately  not  unrecompensed 
to  his  family.  For  some  years  before  his  death  he 
.  had  been  ready  to  sell  the  government  to  the  crown. 
•But  he  insisted  on  keeping  the  charter  and  funda- 
mental laws;  and  on  these  terms  Queen  Anne's 
government  would  not  treat,  because  their  great 
object,  like  King  William's,  was  the  union  of  the 
North  American  colonies  for  purposes  of  defence, 
which  the  peculiar  constitution  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  its  central  position,  impeded.  The  negotiation, 
therefore,  came  to  nothing.  By  Penn's  will,  in 
1710,  he  left  the  remnant  of  his  English  and  Irish 
estates  to  his  children  by  his  first  wife,  Pennsylva- 
nia to  those  by  the  second.  It  had  been  worth 
nothing  to  him  until  the  last  year  or  two  previous, 
and  he  naturally  regarded  it  as  the  inferior  fund. 

He  hod  no  conception  of  the  enormous  increase  of 
Talue  which  twenty  years  of  peace,  following  on  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  would  give  to  Pennsylvania.  Han- 
nah's children  became  the  lords  proprietors  of  the 
colony,  and  the  younger  branch  of  his  family  stood 
before  the  world  as  the  more  conspicuous  representa- 
tives of  the  great  founder. 

We  believe  that  they  ultimately  received  130,000/. 
for  it  from  the  state  of  Pennsylvania. 

Misfortune,  however,  never  fell  on  one  better 
prepared  to  meet  it.  Penn  was  not  so  much  forti- 
fied against  it  by  philosophy,  or  even  by  religious 
firmness,  as  by  one  of  those  happy  temperaments 
which,  though  susceptible  of  every  impression,  are 
little  apt  to  be  profoundly  affected  by  any.  Neither 
loss  of  fortune,  friends,  nor  political  interest,  nor 
the  disappointment  of  high  dreams  of  the  purest 
ambition,  seem  to  have  permanently  influenced  his 
spirits,  or  could  even  for  the  moment  ruffle  his 
temper.  He  even  preserved  the  same  placid  and 
radiant  demeanor  towards  the  outer  world !  The 
gayety  of  disposition  which  had  been  the  great 
charm  of  his  society  in  youth  had  something  in  it 
which  moved  to  reverence  in  later  years,  when 
those  who  witnessed  it  thought  of  the  actions  and 
sufferings  of  the  man.  He  retained  to  the  last  that 
serene  and  somewhat  self-satisfied  look,  that  air 
Uat,  as  the  French  call  it,  which  marks  his  por- 
traits ;  and  the  period  of  decaying  intellect  which 
preceded  his  death,  however  painful  for  others  to 
witness,  seems  to  have  been  passed  by  him  in  a 
long  dream  of  tranquil  and  child-like  enjoyment. 

Such  was  Penn,  not  in  his  mythical  character, 
but  a  being  of  mixed  strength  and  weakness,  who, 
by  a  combination  of  external  facility  of  disposition, 
with  pertinacity  of  resolution,  made  a  greater  im- 
pression on  his  age,  and  did  more  for  posterity, 
than  men  of  far  more  powerful  intellect.  What 
was  he  in  domestic  life?  It  would  be  of  little  use 
to  ask  Mr.  Dixon.  He  paints  without  shade.  He 
patches  up  every  small  fragment  of  biography  he 
can  find,  to  compound  a  hero  not  only  of  opposite 
but  scarcely  reconcilable  qualities.  That  Penn 
was  of  ^blameless  life  and  very  affectionate  disposi- 
tion is  readily  granted ;  he  also  wrote,  and  printed, 
good  advice  to  his  children.    But  far  more  than 


this  is  needed  to  complete  a  character  of  real  in- 
terest in  respect  of  the  qualities  which  pertain  to 
home.  Every  man  has  his  several  vocation  in  this 
world.  That  of  the  enthusiastic  missionary  is  one, 
that  of  the  conjtut  et  paterfamilias  another.  It  is 
idle  to  represent  the  same  man  as  a  model  of  per- 
fection in  both.  Penn's  temperament  was  restless, 
his  love  of  variety  and  action  strong,  qualities  which 
he  shared  with  most  men  of  his  stamp,  and  which 
made  toil  and  privation  matters  of  less  self-denial 
to  him  than  silence  or  retirement.  But  the  man 
who  is  fit  for  this  work  cannot  be  at  the  same 
time  bound  by  the  enchanted  tie  of  really  strong 
domestic  attachment ;  cannot  be  devoted  to  the  so« 
ciety  of  one  companion  of  the  heart ;  caimot  watch, 
with  engrossing  interest,  the  development  of  a  sec- 
ond self.  His  choice  should  be  celibacy.  Wis- 
dom, that  crieth  daily  in  the  streets,  cannot  possibly 
dwell  with  children  at  her  knees.  Passionate  as 
may  have  been  Penn's  early  attachment  to  the  fair 
*'  Uuli  Springett,"*  Mr.  Dixon's  heroine,  it  ap- 
pears that  after  the  first  three  years  of  their  mar- 
riage she  rarely  accompanied  him  in  his  incessant 
wanderings.  Thenceforth  their  lot  was  mainly 
separate  ;  and  however  duly  fond  of  each  other, 
they  could  never  have  lived  in  that  constant  com- 
munion of  the  heart  which  is  the  portion  of  more 
ordinary  couples.  Mr.  Dixon  wants  words  to  paint 
the  violence  of  her  husband's  sorrow  when  she 
died.  Yet  it  is  not  the  less  the  fact,  that  before 
two  years  were  over,  and  that,  too,  while  his  other 
cares  and  disappointments  were  pressing  most  heav- 
ily upon  him,  he  married  Hannah  Callowhill,  at 
fifty-four,  and  became  the  father  of  a  second  flour- 
ishing family.  Nor  do  his  children  seem  to  have 
contributed  much  to  his  happiness,  or  towards  the 
promotion  of  his  views.  What,  indeed,  were  the 
achievements  of  the  great  philanthropist  to  themi 
Judging  as  children  ordinarily  judge  of  their  par- 
ents in  this  unheroic  world,  they  probably  thought 
of  him  as  a  father  whose  heart  had  been  far  too 
exclusively  devoted  to  other  cares,  to  be  to  them 
either  a  confidential  friend,  or  the  object  of  the  ro- 
mantic filial  worship  of  youth ;  and  who  had  wasted 
on  his  wild  schemes  the  fortune  on  which  they 
counted  for  the  gratification  of  their  own  desires 
in  life.  The  eldest  and  most  promising,  Spriogett, 
died  young.  Of  Ijctitia,  the  daughter,  who  mar- 
ried Mr.  Aubrey,  Mr.  Dixon  tells  us  little,  exce.pt 
that  she  seems  to  have  considered  residence  with 
her  father  in  America  as  a  very  unwelcome  banish- 
ment. William,  Guli*s  only  remaining  son,  took 
to  bad  courses,  became  profligate  and  debauched, 
was  expelled  by  the  Friends,  deserted  his  family, 
and,  in  common  phrase,  went  near  to  break  his 
father's  heart ;  but  Penn's  was  not  a  heart  of  that 
order  of  fragility.  His  second  fkmily  were  chil- 
dren of  his  old  age. 

We  have  been  less  scrupulous  in  dealing  with 
Mr.  Dixon's  qualifications  as  a  biographer,  because 
he  has  himself  so  unscrupulously  attacked  others  ; 
— because  he  throws  about  charges  of  ignorance 
and  malevolence  against  those  who  have  regarded 

*  We  hardly  know  a  more  amusing  Instance  of  the 
modern  art  of  weaving  a  fashionable  biography  out  of 
scanty  materials,  than  the  "charming  history  of  nn- 
successful  love,"  which  Mr.  Dixon  has  got  up  from 
poor  Thomas  Ell  wood's  little  confessions  about  this 
lady.  But  it  is  hardly  fair  on  the  amiable  Friend  to 
speak  of  Guli  as  his  "lady-love"  when  he  escorted 
her  to  her  uncle  Herbert's,  (p.  122,)  at  which  time  he 
was  engaged  to  Mary  Ellis. 
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his  hero*s  character  from  a  different  point  of  view 
from  himself,  with  a  petulance  which  would  be  un- 
becoming even  if  his  own  performance  was  as  ex- 
act and  conscientious  as  it  is  superficial.  His  want 
of  the  habit  of  discriminating  criticism  would  great- 
ly unfit  him  for  the  execution  of  such  a  work,  even 
if  he  wrote  leas  obviously  with  an  object — in  order 
to  support  particular  views  and  please  particular 
judges,  at  uie  same  time  captivating  idle  readers 
by  romantic  effect.  But  he  is  not  without  good 
qualities  as  a  writer.  His  style  seems  to  be  easy 
and  good,  when  not  disfigured  by  an  affectation  of 
smartness,  and  there  is  life  in  his  narrative  and 
vigor  in  his  descriptions.  We  would  not  do  him 
the  injustice,  which  he  so  lavishly  inflicts  on  others, 
of  supposing  that  the  errors  into  which  his  eager- 
ness fur  defending  his  hero  has  led  him  were  in 
any  degree  intentional.  As  for  the  charge  of  ir- 
reverence towards  the  memory  of  a  hero,  which 
he  so  liberally  dispenses,  we  are  quite  ready  to 
submit  to  our  share  of  it.  Hero-worship  is  only 
possible  so  long  as  the  hero  remains  a** myth." 
When  he  is  dragged  out  of  this  reverential  obscu- 
rity, it  is  neither  manly  nor  philosophical  to  judge 
of  him  otherwise  than  of  another  man.  Nor  can 
we  accept,  without  much  qualification,  the  claims 
which  are  put  forward  on  behalf  of  Penn  to  the 
devout  observance  of  posterity.  As  the  cham- 
pion of  religious  feeling,  he  was  prominent  in  a 
great  cause ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  was 
also  the  winning  cause.  Notwithstanding  partial 
checks,  it  was  a  cause  rapidly  advancing,  even  in 
his  time.  The  days  of  the  old  system  of  intoler- 
ance were  evidently  numbered.  And,  on  the  whole, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  efibrts  of  Penn  and 
his  friends  contributed  so  much  to  its  success  as 
the  extravagances  of  the  sect  did  to  retard  it.  In 
our  view,  the  great  interest  attached  to  Penn's 
memory  is  of  a  wider,  but  at  the  same  time  of  a 
more  questionable,  kind.  It  arises  out  of  those 
general  conceptions  of  the  earthly  destiny  of  men, 
and  the  mode  of  adapting  them  to  its  fulfilment,  of 
which  the  particular  tenet  of  religious  freedom, 
though  mostpresent  to  Penn*8  mind,  formed  a  por- 
tion only.  To  make  the  first  spring  of  common  as 
well  as  individual  action  love,  not  fear ; — to  regard 
men  rather  as  glorious  than  as  fallen  creatures  ; — 
as  all  in  their  degree  influenced  by  that  inward 
light,  to  quench  or  deny  which  is  practical  anar- 
chy, as  well  as  blasphemy  ; — these  were  visions  so 
bold,  and  so  new  to  the  religious  spirit  of  the  time, 
that  it  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at,  if  the  Friends 
themselves  failed  to  appreciate  &nd  express  clear- 
ly, the  principle  which  they  involved,  and  if  the 
world  altogether  failed  to  understand  it.  Yet  that 
principle  fought  its  way  onward,  with  what  vast 
extension  of  influence  the  whole  system  of  modem 
legislation  and  policy  bears  witness.  Its  progress 
has  been  diversified  with  strange  exaggerations  and 
fatal  errors.  It  has  raised  men's  minds  from  ser- 
vile abasement  to  freedom  and  light;  but  it  has 
also  exalted  them  to  a  pinnacle  of  self-worship, 
from  which  they  have  speedily  plunged  again  into 
grovelling  degradation.  It  has  founded  great  re- 
publics, and  overthrown  flourishing  states,  abolished 
racks,  thrown  open  prisons,  and  erected  guillotines. 
Often  thrust  into  the  background  by  violent  reac- 
tion towards  the  opposite  doctrine— often  distorted 
^nd  abased  by  its  own  partisans — it  still  continues 
to  make  way;  and  its  coarse  is  more  and  more 
clearly  descried  in  fancy,  both  by  the  enthusiastic 
and  the  timid,  as  tending  to  the  dissolution  and 
reconstruction  of  human  society. 


A  New  Variety  of  the  Swkbt  Potato. — ^The 
following  interesting  account  of  a  new  variety  of  the 
sweet  potato  we  have  been  permitted  to  copy  from  % 
letter  luldressed  to  our  friend,  L.  Young,  Esq.,  of  this 
vicinity,  by  a  gentleman  residing  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  state  of  Alabama.  The  writer  is  a  gentleman 
of  intelligence,  living  in  a  latitude  which  is  peculiarly 
the  home  of  this  vegetable,  and  he  is  therefore  very 
competent  to  form  a  correct  opinion  of  the  comparative 
value  of  this  new  variety. 

Several  gentlemen  of  this  neighborhood  have  made 
experiments  with  the  red  yam,  which  prove  very  con- 
clusively that  any  variety  keeping  through  the  winter 
will  give  this  crop  considerable  importance  as  an  arti- 
cle of  commerce. 

There  being  a  large  river  demand  fbr  this  esculent 
in  the  months  of  March,  April,  May  and  June,  for 
steamboats  and  towns  north  of  this  city  accessible  by 
steamers,  we  hope  our  enterprising  seedsmen  will 
make  the  proper  arrangements  to  secure  to  our  comr 
munity  at  Uie  earliest  day  all  the  advantages  of  such 
an  acquisition. 

*<  We  have  lately  received  a  most  valuable  addition 
to  our  varieties  of  the  sweet  potato,  supposed  fix^m 
Peru.  It  is  altogether  different  and  equally  superior 
to  any  variety  of  this  root  hitherto  known.  It  is  pro- 
ductive, and  attains  a  prodigious  size,  even  upon  the 
poorest  sandy  land,  and  the  roots  remain  without 
change  firom  the  time  of  taking  them  out  of  the  ground 
until  the  fbllowing  May.  The  plant  is  singularly  easy 
of  cultivation,  growing  equally  well  firom  the  slip  or 
vine,  Uie  top  or  vine  of  the  full-grown  plant  being 
remarkably  small ;  the  inside  is  as  white  as  snow. 
It  is  dry  and  mealy,  and  the  saccharine  principle 
contained  resembles  in  delicacy  of  flavor  fine  virgin 
hon^." — LouUvilU  Journal. 


From  the  THbnot. 


INDOLENCE. 


Indoubkt  !  indolent !  yes,  I  am  indolent ! 

So  is  the  grass  growing  tenderly,  slowly  ; 

So  is  the  violet  fhigrant  and  lowly. 
Drinking  in  quietness,  peace,  and  content ;  ^ 

So  is  the  bird  on  the  light  branches  swinging. 

Idly  its  carol  of  gratitude  singing. 
Only  on  living  and  loving  intent 

Indolent !  indolent !  yes,  I  am  indolent ! 

So  is  the  cloud  overhanging  the  mountain  ; 

So  is  the  tremulous  wave  of  a  fountain, 
Uttering  softly  its  eloquent  psalm  ; 

Nerve  and  sensation  in  qui^t  reposing. 

Silent  as  blossoms  the  night  dew  is  closing. 
But  the  full  heart  beating  strongly  and  calm. 

Indolent !  indolent !  yes,  I  am  indolent ! 

If  it  be  idle  to  gather  my  pleasure 

Out  of  creation's  unooveted  treasure. 
Midnight  and  morning,  by  forest  and  sea  ; 

Wild  with  the  tempest's  sublime  exultation  ; 

Lonely  in  Autumn's  forlorn  lamentation  ; 
HopelVil  and  happy  with  Spring  and  the  bee. 

Indolent !  indolent !  are  ye  not  indolent? 

Thralls  of  the  earth,  and  its  usages  weary  ; 

Toiling  like  gnomes  where  the  darkness  is  dreary. 
Toiling,  and  sinning,  to  heap  up  your  gold. 

Stifling  the  heavenward  breath  of  devotion  ; 

Crushing  the  freshness  of  every  emotion  ; 
Hearts  like  the  dead,  that  are  pulseless  and  cold ! 

Indolent !  indolent !  art  thou  not  indolent  ? 
Thou  who  art  living  unloving  and  lonely. 
Wrapped  in  a  pall  that  will  cover  thee  onlyv 

Shrouded  in  selfishness,  piteous  ghost ! 
Sad  eyes  behold  thee,  and  angels  are  weeping 
O'er  thy  forsaken  and  desolate  sleeping  ; 

Art  thou  not  indolent  ? — ^Art  thou  not  lost  ? 

A.    W.    Ha 
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ORIGIN   OF   THB  MORMON  IMPOSTURE. 

The  Rochester  American  pablishes  the  following 
from  a  forthcoming  work  by  Mr.  Turner,  entitled 
a  <*  History  of  Philip  and  Gorham*8  Purchase." 
Though  not  entirely  new,  it  is  succinct,  and  com- 
municates some  facts  coming  within  the  author's 
personal  knowledge : 

As  we  are  now  at  the  home  of  the  Smith  family 
— in  sight  of  "  Mormon  Hill  " — a  brief  pioneer 
history  will  be  looked  for,  of  the  strange,  and  sin- 
gularly successful  religious  sect — the  Mormons; 
and  brief  it  most  be,  merely  starting  it  in  its  career, 
and  leaving  it  to  their  especial  historian  to  trace 
them  to  Kirtland,  Nauvoo,  Beaver  Island,  and 
Utah,  or  the  Salt  Lake. 

Joseph  Smith,  the  father  of  the  prophet  Joseph 
Smith,  jr.,  was  from  the  Merrimaclc  river,  N.  H. 
He  first  settled  in  or  near  Palmyra  village,  but  as 
early  as  1819  was  the  occupant  of  some  new  land 
on  "  Stafford  street,"  in  the  town  of  Manchester, 
near  the  line  of  Palmyra,*  *'  Mormon  Hill "  is 
near  the  plank  road  about  half-way  between  the 
Tillages  of  Palmyra  and  Manchester.  The  elder 
Smith  had  been  a  Universal ist,  and  subsequently  a 
Methodist ;  was  a  good  deal  of  a  smatterer  in  scrip- 
tural knowledge,  out  the  seed  of  revelation  was 
sown  on  weak  ground ;  he  was  a  great  babbler, 
credulous,  not  especially  industrious,  a  money-dig- 
ger, prone  to  the  marvellous;  and,  withal,  a  little 
given  to  difficulties  with  neighbors,  and  petty  law- 
suits. Not  a  very  propitious  account  of  the  father 
of  a  prophet — the  founder  of  a  state ;  but  there 
was  a  *'  woman  in  the  case." 

Mrs.  Smith  was  a  woman  of  strong,  unculti- 
vated intellect ;  artful  and  cunning ;  imbued  with 
an  ill-regulated  religious  enthusiasm.  The  incip- 
ient hints,  the  first  givings  out  that  a  prophet  was 
to  spring  from  her  humble  household,  came  from 
her  ;  and  when  matters  were  maturing  for  denoue- 
ment, she  gave  out  that  such  and  such  ones — 
always  fixing  upon  these  who  had  both  money  and 
credulity — were  to  be  instruments  in  some  great 
work  of  new  revelation.  The  old  man  was  rather 
her  faithful  co-worker,  or  executive  exponent. 
Their  son,  Alvah,  was  original^  intended  or  desig- 
nated, by  fireside  consultations  and  solemn  and 
mysterious  out-door  hints,  as  the  forthcoming 
prophet.  The  mother  and  the  father  *said  he  was 
the  chosen  one ;  but  Alvah,  however  spiritual  he 
may  have  been,  had  a  carnal  appetite;  ate  too 
many  green  turnips,  sickened  and  died.  Thus  the 
world  lost  a  prophet,  and  Mormonism  a  leader; 
the  designs,  impiously  and  wickedly  attributed  to 
Providence,  were  defeated ;  and  all  in  consequence 
of  a  surfett  of  raw  turnips.  Who  will  talk  of  the 
cackling  geese  of  Rome,  or  any  other  small  and 
innocent  causes  of  mighty  events  after  this?  The 
mantle  of  the  prophet  which  Mrs.  and  Mr.  Joseph 
Smith  and  one  Oliver  Cowdery  had  wove  them- 
selves— every  thread  of  it — fell  upon  their  next 
eldest  son,  Joseph  Smith,  jr. 

And  a  most  unpromising  recipient  of  such  a 
trust  was  this  same  Joseph  Smith,  jr.,  afterwards 
''  Jo  Smith."  He  was  lounging,  idle,  (not  to  say 
vicious,)  and  possessed  of  less  than  ordinary  intel- 
lect. The  author^s  own  recollections  of  him  are 
distinct.  He  used  to  come  into  the  village  of 
Palmyra,  with  little  jags  of  wood,  from  his  back- 

*  Here  the  author  remembers  to  have  first  seen  the 
family,  in  the  winter  of  '19,  and  '20,  in  a  rude  log 
house,  with  but  a  small  spot  of  underbrush  around  it. 


woods  home;  sometimes  patronizing  a  village 
grocery  too  freely ;  sometimes  finding  an  odd  job 
to  do  about  the  store  of  Seymour  Scovell ;  and 
once  a  week  he  would  stroll  into  the  office  of  the 
old  Palmyra  Register  for  his  father's  paper.  How 
impious  in  us  young  '*  dare  devils  "  *  to  once  in 
a  while  blacken  the  face  of  the  then  meddling,  in- 
quisitive lounger — but  afterwards  prophet — with 
the  old-fashioned  balls,  when  he  used  to  put  him- 
self in  the  way  of  the  working  of  the  old-fashioned 
Ramage  press !  The  editor  of  the  Cultivator  at 
Albany — esteemed  as  he  may  justly  consider  him- 
self for  his  subsequent  enterprise  and  usefulness 
— may  think  of  it  with  contrition  and  repent- 
ance, that  he  once  helped  thus  to  disfigure  the 
face  of  a  prophet,  and,  remotely,  the  founder  of  a 
state. 

But  Joseph  had  a  little  ambition,  and  some 
very  laudable  aspirations;  the  mother^s  intellect 
occasionally  shone  out  in  him  feebly,  especially 
when  he  used  to  help  us  to  solve  some  portentous 
questions  of  moral  or  political  ethics,  in  our  juve- 
nile debating  club,  which  we  moved  down  to  the 
old  red  school-house  on  Durfee  street,  to  get  rid 
of  the  annoyance  of  critics  that  used  to  drop  in 
upon  us  in  the  village ;  and,  subsequently,  after 
catching  a  spark  of  Methodism  in  the  camp-meet- 
ing, away  down  in  the  woods,  on  the  Vienna  road, 
he  was  a  very  passable  exhorter  in  evening  meet- 
ings. 

Xegends  of  hidden  treasure  had  long  designated 
Mormon  Hill  as  the  repository.  Old  Joseph  had 
dug  there,  and  young  Joseph  had  not  only  heard 
his  father  and  mother  relate  the  marvellous  tales 
of  buried  wealth,  but  had  accompanied  his  father 
in  the  midnight  deivings,  and  incantations  of  the 
spirits  that  guarded  it. 

If  a  buried  revelation  was  to  be  exhumed,  how 
natural  was  it  that  the  Smith  family,  with  their 
credulity,  and  their  assumed  presentiment  that  a 
prophet  was  to  come  from  their  household,  should 
be  connected  with  it ;  and  that  Mormon  Hill  was 
the  place  where  it  would  be  found  ! 

It  is  believed  by  those  who  were  best  acquainted 
with  the  Smith  family,  ani  most  conversant  with 
all  the  Gold  Bible  movements,  that  there  is  no  foun- 
dation for  the  statement  that  their  original  manu- 
script was  written  by  a  Mr.  Spaulding,  of  Ohio. 
A  supplement  to  the  Gold  Bible,  **  The  Book  of 
Commandments,"  in  all  probability  was  written  by 
Rigdon,  and  he  may  have  been  aided  by  Spauld- 
ing's  manuscript;  but  the  book  itself  is  without 
doubt  a  production  of  the  Smith  family,  aided  by 
Oliver  Cowdery,  who  was  school  teacher  on  Staf- 
ford street,  an  intimate  of  the  Smith  family,  and 
identified  with  the  whole  matter.  The  production, 
as  all  will  conclude  who  have  read  it,  or  evei. 
given  it  a  cursory  review,  is  not  that  of  an  edu- 
cated man  or  woman.  The  bungling  attempt  to 
counterfeit  the  style  of  the  Scriptures ;  the  inter- 
mixture of  modern  phraseology ;  the  ignorance  of 
chronology  and  geography ;  its  utter  crodenese 
and  baldness,  as  a  whole,  stamp  its  character,  and 
clearly  exhibit  its  vulgar  origin.  It  is  a  strange 
medley  of  scripture,  romance,  and  bad  composition. 

The  primitive  design  of  Mrs.  Smith,  her  hus- 
band, Jo  and  Cowdery,  was  money-making ;  blended 
with  which  perhaps  was  a  desire  for  notoriety, 

*To  soflen  the  use  of  such  an  expression,  the 
reader  should  be  reminded  that  apprentices  in  print- 
ing offices  have  since  the  davs  or  Faust  and  Gotten- 
burgh,  been  thus  called,  ana  sometimes  it  was  not 
inappropriate. 
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to  be  obtained  by  a  cheat  and  fraud.  The  idea  of 
being  the  founders  of  a  new  sect  was  an  afler- 
thnught,  in  which  they  were  aided  by  others. 

The  projectors  of  the  humbug  being  destitute 
of  means  for  carrying  out  their  plans,  a  victim  was 
selected  to  obviate  that  difficulty.  Martin  Harris 
was  a  farmer  of  Palmyra,  the  owner  of  a  good 
farm,  and  an  honest,  worthy  citizen ;  but  espec- 
ially given  to  religious  enthusiasm,  new  creeds, 
the  more  extravagant  the  better  ;  a  monomaniac,  in 
fact.  Joseph  Smith,  upon  whom  the  mantle  of 
prophecy  had  fallen  after  the  sad  fate  of  Alvah, 
began  to  make  demonstrations.  He  informed  Har- 
ris of  the  great  discovery,  and  that  it  had  been 
revealed  to  hira  that  he  (Harris)  was  a  chosen  in- 
strument to  aid  in  the  great  work  of  surprising  the 
world  with  a  new  revelation.  They  had  hit  upon 
the  right  man.  He  mortgaged  his  fine  farm  to  pay 
for  printing  the  book,  assumed  a  grave,  mysterious, 
and  unearthly  deportment,  and  made  here  and  there 
among  his  acquaintances  solemn  annunciations  of 
the  great  event  that  was  transpiring.  His  version 
of  the  discovery,  as  communicated  to  him  by  the 
prophet  Joseph  himself,  is  well  remembered  by 
several  respectable  citizens  of  Palmyra,  to  whom 
he  made  early  disclosures.  It  was  in  substance  as 
follows : — 

The  prophet  Joseph  was  directed  by  an  angel 
where  to  find,  by  excavation,  at  the  place  after- 
wards called  Mormon  Hill,  the  gold  plates ;  and 
was  compelled  by  the  angel,  much  against  his  will, 
to  be  the  interpreter  of  the  sacred  record  they  con- 
tained, and  publish  it  to  the  world.  That  the 
plates  contained  a  record  of  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  this  country,  *'  engraved  by  Mormon  the  son  of 
Kephi."  That  on  the  top  of  the  box  containing  the 
plates,  **  a  pair  of  large  spectacles  were  found,  the 
stones  or  glass  set  in  which  were  opaque  to  all  but 
the  prophet ;"  that  *'  these  belonged  to  Mormon, 
the  engraver  of  the  plates,  and  without  them  the 
plates  could  not  be  read."  Harris  assumed  that 
himself  and  Cowdery  were  the  chosen  amanuenses, 
and  that  the  prophet  Joseph,  curtained  from  the 
world  and  them,  with  his  spectacles  read  from  the 
gold  plates  what  they  committed  to  paper. 

Harris  exhibited  to  an  informant  of  the  author 
the  manuscript  title-page.  On  it  was  drawn,  rudely 
and  bunglingly,  concentric  circles,  between,  above, 
and  below,  which  were  characters  with  little  re- 
semblance to  letters,  apparently  a  miserable  imita- 
tion of  hieroglyphics,  the  writer  may  somewhere 
have  seen.  To  guard  against  profane  curiosity, 
the  prophet  has  given  out  that  no  one  but  himself, 
not  even  his  chosen  cooperators,  must  be  permit- 
ted to  see  them,  on  pain  of  instant  death.  Harris 
had  never  seen  the  plates,  but  the  glowing  account 
of  their  massive  richness  excited  other  than  spirit- 
ual hopes,  and  he,  upon  one  occasion,  got  a  village 
silversmith  to  help  him  estimate  their  value,  taking 
as  a  basis  the  prophet's  account  of  their  dimen- 
sions. It  was  a  blending  of  the  spiritual  and  utili- 
tarian that  threw  a  shadow  of  doubt  upon  Martin's 
sincerity.  This,  and  some  anticipations  he  in- 
dulged in  as  to  the  profits  that  would  arise  from  the 
sale  of  the  Gold  Bible,  made  it  then,  as  it  is  now, 
a  mooted  question  whether  he  was  altogether  a 
dope. 

The  wife  of  Harris  was  a  rank  infidel  and  here- 
tic, touching  the  whole  thin^,  and  decidedly  op- 
posed to  her  husband's  participation  in  it.  With 
sacrilegious  hands  she  seized  over  a  hundred  of 
the  manuscript  pages  of  the  new  revelation,  and 
burned  or  secreted  them.    It  was  agreed  by  Smith 


and  family,  Cowdery  and  Harris,  not  to  transcribe 
these  again,  but  to  let  so  much  of  the  new  revela- 
tion drop  out,  as  the  '*  evil  spirit  would  get  up  a 
story  that  the  second  translation  did  nut  agree  with 
the  first."  A  very  ingenious  method,  surely,  of 
guarding  against  the  possibility  that  Mrs.  Iiarrif 
had  preserved  the  manuscript  with  which  they 
might  be  confronted,  should  they  attempt  an  imita 
tion  of  their  own  miserable  patchwork. 

The  prophet  did  not  get  his  lesson  well  upon  the 
start,  or  the  household  of  the  impostors  were  in 
fault.  After  he  had  told  his  story,  in  his  absence, 
the  rest  of  the  family  made  a  new  version  of  it  to 
one  of  their  neighbors.  They  showed  him  such  a 
pebble  as  may  any  day  be  picked  up  on  the  shore 
of  Lake  Ontario^the  common  hornblende — care- 
fully wrapped  in  cotton  and  kept  in  a  mysterious 
box.  They  said  it  washy  looking  at  this  stone,  in 
a  hat,  the  light  exclude<i,  that  Joseph  discovered 
the  plates.  This,  it  will  be  observed,  differs  mate- 
rially from  Joseph's  story  of  the  angel.  It  was 
the  same  stone  the  Smith's  had  used  in  money- 
digging,  and  in  some  pretended  discoveries  of 
stolen  property. 

Long  before  the  Gold  Bible  demonstration,  the 
Smith  family  had,  with  some  sinister  object  in 
view,  whispered  another  fraud  in  the  ears  of  the 
credulous.  They  pretended  that,  in  digging  for 
money  at  Mormon  Hill,  they  came  across  a  chest, 
three  by  two  feet  in  size,  covered  with  a  dark-col- 
ored stone.  In  the  centre  of  the  stone  was  a  white 
spot  about  the  size  of  a  sixpence.  Enlarging,  the 
spot  increased  to  the  size  of  a  twenty-four  pound 
shot,  and  then  exploded  with  a  terrible  noise.  The 
chest  vanished  and  all  was  utter  darkness. 

It  may  be  safely  presumed  that  in  no  other  in- 
stance have  prophets  and  the  chosen  and  designated 
of  angels,  been  quite  as  calculating  and  worldly 
as  were  those  of  Stafford  street.  Mormon  Hill,  and 
Palmyra.  The  only  business  contract — veritable 
instrument  in  writing — that  was  ever  executed  by 
spiritual  agents,  has  been  preserved,  and  should  be 
among  the  archives  of  the  new  State  of  Utah.  It 
is  signed  by  the  prophet  Joseph  himself,  and  wit- 
nessed by  Oliver  Cowdery,  and  secures  to  Martin 
Harris  one  half  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the 
Gold  Bible  until  he  was  fully  reimbursed  in  the 
sum  of  $2,500,  the  cost  of  printing. 

The  after-thought  which  has  been  alluded  to — 
the  enlarging  of  original  intentions — was  at  the 
suggestion  of  S.  Rigdon,  of  Ohio,  who  made  his 
appearance  and  blended  himself  with  the  poorly 
devised  scheme  of  imposture,  about  the  time  the 
book  was  issued  from  the  press.  He  unworthily 
bore  the  title  of  a  Baptist  elder,  but  had  by  some 
previous  freak,  if  the  author  is  rightly  informed, 
forfeited  his  standing  with  that  respectable  reli- 
gious denomination.  Designing,  ambitious  and 
dishonest,  under  the  semblance  of  sanctity  and 
assumed  spirituality,  he  was  just  the  man  for  the 
use  of  the  Smith  household  and  their  half-dupe 
and  half-designing  abettors;  and  they  were  just 
the  fit  instruments  to  be  desired.  He  became  at 
once  the  Hamlet,  or  more  appropriately  perhaps, 
the  Maw  worm  of  the  play. 

Under  the  auspices  of  Rigdon,  a  new  sect,  the 
Mormons,  was  projected.  Prophecies  fell  thick 
and  fast  from  the  lips  of  Joseph  ;  old  Mrs.  Smith 
assumed  all  the  airs  of  a  mother  of  a  prophet ; 
that  particular  family  of  Smiths  were  singled  out 
and  became  exalted  above  all  their  legion  of  name- 
sakes. The  bald,  clumsy  cheat  found  here  and 
there  an  enthusiast,  a  monomaniac  or  a  knave,  in 
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andaroand  its  primitive  locality,  to  help  it  upon  its 
start ;  and  soon,  like  another  scheme  of  impostare, 
(that  had  a  little  of  dignity  and  plausibility  in  it,)  it 
had  its  Hegira,  or  flight,  toKirtland,  then  to  Nau- 
Too ;  then  to  a  short  resting-place  in  Missouri — and 
then  on  and  over  the  Rocky  mountains  to  Utah  or 
the  Salt  Lake.  Banks,  printing-offices,  temples, 
cities,  and  finally  a  state,  have  arisen  under  its  aus- 
pices. Converts  have  multiplied  to  tens  of  thou- 
sands. In  several  of  the  countries  of  Europe  there 
are  preachers  and  organized  sects  of  Mormons ; 
believers  in  the  divine  mission  of  Joseph  Smith 
&  Co. 

And  here  the  subject  must  be  dismissed.  If  it 
has  been  treated  lightly — with  a  seeming  levity — 
it  is  because  it  will  admit  of  no  other  treatment. 
There  is  no  dignity  about  the  whole  thing ;  noth- 
ing to  entitle  it  to  mild  treatment.  It  deserves 
none  of  the  charity  extended  to  ordinary  religious 
fanaticism,  for  knavery  and  fraud  have  been  with  it 
incipiently  and  progressively.  It  has  not  the  poor 
merit  of  ingenuity.  Its  success  is  a  slur  upon  the 
age.  Fanaticism  promoted  it  at  first ;  then  ill-ad- 
vised perseAcution  ;  then  the  designs  of  demagogues 
"Who  wished  to  command  the  suffrage  of  its  follow- 
ers ;  until  finally  an  American  Congress  has  abetted 
the  fraud  and  imposition  by  its  acts,  and  we  are  to 
have  a  state  of  our  proud  Union — in  this  boasted  era 
of  light  and  knowledge — the  very  name  of  which 
will  sanction  and  dignify  the  fraud  and  falsehood  of 
Mormon  Hill,  the  gold  plates  and  the  spurious 
revelation.  This  much,  at  least,  might  have  been 
omitted  out  of  decent  respect  to  the  moral  and 
religious  sense  of  the  people  of  the  old  states. 


From  the  Athenaeum,  28th  June. 

Would  an  ocean  penny  postage  payl  That  is  a 
question  to  be  solved.  The  inland  system  has  been 
so  well  established  by  ten  years  of  trial  as  very 
naturally  to  suggest  the  extension  of  a  similar 
system  to  the  ocean.  If  it  can  be  demonstrated  to 
be  possible,  no  one  doubts  that  it  will  be  desirable 
to  make  this  extension.  But  is  it  possible  for 
Great  Britain  to  constitute  herself  post-carrier  to 
all  the  world  without  incurring  an  absolute  loss 
in  the  service?  Mr.  Elihu  Burritt  replies  in  the 
affirmative  without  hesitation.  We  cannot  say 
that  -  we  share  his  enthusiasm  to  the  full  extent, 
or  admit  that  his  calculations  are  free  from  error 
and  exaggeration.  But  the  object  to  be  gained 
is  of  such  importance  to  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  commerce,  to  the  increase  of  friendly 
feeling  between  nation  and  nation,  and  to  the 
vivification  of  every  other  good  and  peaceful  ele- 
ment in  the  world,  that  it  should  command  the 
best  and  earliest  attention  of  those  who  have  to 
legislate  on  the  affairs  of  empires.  It  is  well  known 
to  politicians,  that  the  carrying  of  letters  by  the 
present  mails,  at  high  prices,  involves  a  consider- 
able yearly  outlay,  for  which  there  is  no  direct 
retnrn  in  money — though,  at  the  same  time,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  we  gain  influence  by  it,  serve  the 
interests  of  our  trade,  and  obtain  early  and  accurate 
information.  Our  insular  position  compels  us  to 
maintain  a  mail  squadron ;  and  we  already  carry 
nearly  all  the  letters  which  pass  and  re-pass  be- 
tween this  country  and  the  continents  of  Europe 
and  America.  The  machinery  is  therefore  all 
created,  and  an  experiment  might  be  tried  with  lit- 
tle or  no  risk.  There  are  three  grand  points  at 
which  we  deliver  and  receive  our  foreign  corre- 
spondence : — Calais,  for  France,  Switzerland,  Italy, 
Greece,  Egypt,  Turkey,  and  the  East — Ostend,  for 


Belgium,  Prussia,  Germany,  Russia,  Austria  and 
the  North — ^New  York,  for  the  vast  continent  of 
North  America.  It  would  certainly  not  be  impos- 
sible to  try  the  experiment  with  a  chance  of  suc- 
cess at  any  one  or  more  of  these  ports  for  a  year 
or  two.  Dover  and  Calais  offer  the  best  field  tor  a 
trial : — and  they  are  the  scenes  of  an  abuse  which 
needs  instant  correction.  From  London  to  Paris 
the  postage  is  10</. : — that  is,  from  London  to  Do- 
ver Id. ;  From  Calais  to  Paris,  2^d.  ;  from  Dover 
to  Calais,  about  twenty  miles,  by  water,  6.^^. ! — 
There  is  neither  reason  nor  good  policy  in  this 
extravagant  charge.  From  Jersey  to  Shetland, 
1,000  miles,  the  rate  is  Id, — from  §emlin  to  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  3d. — from  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  St. 
Lawrence,  l^rf. — from  Trieste  to  Lubec,  3d.  From 
Dover  to  Ostend,  three  times  the  distance  between 
Dover  and  Calais,  the  ocean  rate  is  3d.  From 
Liverpool  to  New  York,  3,000  miles,  the  rate  is 
Sl^d.  In  order  to  produce  the  same  amount  of  rev- 
enue as  at  present  under  a  uniform  penny  system, 
the  number  of  letters  carried  to  and  firom  Ostend 
would  need  to  be  tripled — and  our  experience  at 
home  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  this  increase 
would  soon  take  place.  The  French  rate  is  alto- 
gether  unreasonable,  and  ought  to  be  reduced.  A 
penny  rate  would  certainly  yield  as  large  a  revenue 
from  Calais  as  from  Ostend — and  both  routes  would 
no  doubt  pay  at  a  penny.  With  regard  to  Ameri- 
ca, the  case  is  different: — the  immense  distance 
and  the  ten  or  twelve  days'  sea-voyage  are  ele- 
ments which  must  add  more  or  less  to  the  expense. 
But  there  is  very  good  reason  to  believe  that  with 
less  jobbery  in  making  our  mail  contracts,  the  large 
sums  now  paid  to  the  Cunard  line  might  be  mate- 
rially reduced.  Compared  with  the  charge  for 
goods  and  passengers,  the  letter  rate  is  at  present 
enormously  high.  A  man  weighing  200  lbs. — ^not 
to  speak  of  his  trunks,  boxes,  and  portmanteaus, 
— will  take  up  at  least  ten  times  as  much  room  as 
a  bag  of  letters  of  equal  weight.  He  will  consume 
no  small  quantity  of  ducks,  fowls,  bread,  wine, 
beer,  and  vegetables — he  will  expect  to  be  served 
with  attention  night  and  day — he  will  claim  a  right 
to  quarrel  with  the  officers  and  abuse  the  captain — 
he  will  perhaps  smoke  and  swear,  and  otherwise 
worry  the  passengers  in  the  cabin — yet  he  will 
have  to  pay  for  all  these  luxuries  only  some  30/. ; 
while  a  harmless  bag  of  letters  of  equal  weight, 
content  with  a  dark  corner  and  with  being  left 
alone,  is  mulcted  for  its  simple  transport  from 
Broadway  to  St.  George's  Pier,  more  than  230/. 
We  speak  now  of  the  actual  and  the  possible.  If 
two  hundred-weight  of  whims  and  wants,  flesh  and 
phantasies,  besides  luggage,  can  be  taken  from 
Liverpool  to  New  York  for  30/.  by  the  mail-pack- 
ets, surely,  a  bale  of  letters,  like  a  bale  of  cotton, 
may  be  carried  for  a  third  of  the  money.  If  we 
are  right  in  this  supposition,  6,400  letters  might  be 
sent  over  the  Atlantic  for  10/.— or  considerably 
less  than  a  halfpenny  each.  We  recommend  this 
mode  of  illustrating  their  theory  with  regard  to 
America  to  the  ocean  postage  reformers. 


SELF-DEVOTION. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  month  of  February,  many 
years  since,  a  schooner  from  the  state  of  Maine,  which 
had  been  to  New  York  with  a  cargo  and  was  now  on 
her  return  home,  anchored  under  Sandy  Point.  The 
wind  increasing  firom  the  north-west  to  a  gale,  she 
parted  her  cables  ;  sail  was  got  upon  her  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, but  not  having  in  much  ballast,  she  did  not  fetch 
in  to  the  westward  of  Great  Point  Light,  on  the  north- 
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em  part  of  Nantucket,  and  had  therefore  to  go  out- 
side or  to  the  eastward  of  the  island.  With  a  com- 
paratively light  vessel,  and  with  no  cables  or  anchors, 
and  with  a  prospect  of  a  snow-storm  before  him,  the 
captain  of  the  schooner  did  not  think  it  prudent  or 
proper  to  be  thus  forced  to  go  to  sea  with  the  wind 
blowing  almost  a  hurricane. 

He  made  up  his  mind,  therefore,  at  once,  to  run  his 
Tessel  on  to  Nantucket,  which,  with  the  wind  at  north- 
west, would  make  an  entire  lea,  and  enable  him  to 
land  without  much  danger.  All  this  was  effected  ;  the 
vessel  was  beached,  and  the  crew,  consisting  of  the 
captain,  a  mate,  and  two  young  men,  one  about  the 
age  of  nineteen,  and  the  other  about  seventeen,  both 
sons  of  the  captain,  were  landed  in  safety,  except  per- 
haps the  incidental  exposure  and  fatigue,  about  five 
of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  place  of  their  land- 
ing was  about  three  miles  from  Great  Point  Light,  to 
which  they  proposed  to  proceed,  it  being,  as  they  sup- 
posed, the  nearest  place  where  they  could  find  rest 
and  shelter  for  the  night 

The  mate  took  up  his  line  of  march  first,  the  cap- 
tain and  his  two  sons  having  remained  to  secure  some 
liew  things  about  the  boat,  and  then  to  follow  immedi- 
ately after  him.  The  whole  distance  to  be  travelled 
was  over  a  sandy  beach,  against  a  furious  north-wester 
blowing  directly  in  their  faces,  and  hurling  the  sand 
and  gravel,  with  occasional  flights  of  snow,  making  it 
very  difficult  to  keep  even  a  foothold  against  the  com- 
bined elements. 

The  mate  succeeded,  after  much  difficulty,  in  reach- 
ing the  keeper  of  the  lights'  hospitable  mansion  in 
safety.  A  far  different  &te  was  to  be  the  lot  of  some 
of  his  companions. 

The  captain  was  a  man  who  was  inured  from  his 
boyhood  to  hardship  and  toil ;  his  was  the  will  and 
the  power  which  the  elements  could  not  conquer.  Tak- 
ing the  lead  of  his  sons,  for  the  purpose  of  breaking 
oft'  as  much  as  possible  the  force  of  the  wind,  he  kept 
them  immediately  behind  him,  and  thus  their  journey 
commenced.  One-half  the  distance,  perhaps,  was 
overcome,  after  incredible  anxiety  and  perseverance 
on  the  part  of  their  father,  when  the  younger  son  begged 
his  father  and  brother  to  go  on  and  leave  him,  as  his 
strength  had  so  entirely  failed  that  he  could  walk  no 
longer. 

No  persuasion  could  revive  his  exhausted  powers, 
and  it  became  necessary  to  act  as  the  exigency  of  the 
case  required.  The  father,  taking  off  his  own  outside 
coat,  that  his  limbs  might  be  more  free  to  act,  wrap- 
ped it  around  the  less  hardy  frame  of  his  son,  and, 
taking  him  in  his  arms,  the  toilsome  journey  was 
again  resumed.  For  half  a  mile  did  the  fSeither's  power 
of  endurance  bear  up  against  the  violence  of  the  storm 
with  his  additional  burden  ;  but  his  cup  was  not  yet 
Ml ;  the  other  son  now  showed  the  symptoms  that  his 
exhausted  nature  was  about  to  give  way,  and,  a  few 
minutes  after,  he  sank  to  the  ground  apparently  una- 
ble to  rise. 

Laying  down  the  one  he  had  borne  so  long,  the 
fiither  took  up  the  elder,  and,  carrying  him  some  dis- 
tance, he  left  him  and  then  returned,  and  took  the 
younger  and  brought  him  to  the  same  point ;  and  thus 
the  old  man  struggled,  alternately  carrying  one  and 
then  returning  and  bringing  the  other  to  the  same 
place  ;  whispering  hope  into  their  ears,  which,  alas  ! 
were  fast  becoming  insensible  to  their  parent's  love.  It 
was  a  sight  it  would  seem  some  pitying  angel  might 
have  relieved. 

The  younger  son  was  growing  very  weak  and  in- 
sensible, and  when  the  fatiier  laid  him  down  for  the 
last  time  he  saw  that  the  elements  had  done  their 
work ,  and  that  the  poor  boy  was  at  rest. 

Going  back  and  taking  the  elder  in  his  arzs,  he  re- 


doubled his  exertions  to  save  him  ;  on  he  struggled, 
and  between  the  flashes  of  the  storm  the  light  could  be 
seen  in  the  distance  ;  but  fortitude,  energy  and  per- 
severance, were  of  no  avail ;  a  single  moan  told  him 
he  was  childless. 

The  old  man  arrived  at  the  light,  and  found  that 
preparations  had  been  made  to  come  out  in  search  of 
him  ;  tears  he  had  not  many  to  shed.  Such  people 
have  but  few  to  their  call  ;  those  few,  however,  make 
a  fUrrow  which  never  leaves  the  face  but  with  the 
close  of  their  earthly  existence. — Boston  Journal, 

Washington,  July  6th,  1S51. 
Mr,  Gerard  Hallock^  Editor  of  the  Jour,  of  Com,  • 

Sib  : — ^With  a  view  to  carry  into  effect  your  humane 
purposes  in  regard  to  the  wife  of  Zachariah,  a  slave 
in  Augusta  County,  Va.,  I  shall  to-morrow  draw  on 
you  for  $140,  in  favor  of  Messrs.  Chubb,  Schenk 
&  Co.,  of  this  city.  They  will  fhmish  me  with  a 
draft  on  a  bank  in  Virginia,  which  I  shall  endorse  in 
favor  of  Col.  Samuel  Hamsberger,  who  will  take 
pleasure  in  seeing  your  wishes  carried  into  effect. 
CoL  H.  is  a  gentleman  of  high  character,  and  in  all 
respects  worthy  of  entire  confidence. 

I  rejoice  to  see  the  philanthropy  of  northern  gentle- 
men taking  the  direction  yours  has  done.  I  firmly 
believe  that  colonization  is  the  only  efficient  agency  ^ 
which  slavery  can  be  removed  from  the  south,  u 
presents  a  ground  on  which  men  of  the  north  and 
the  south  can  unite  in  a  system  of  practical  benevo- 
lence worth  a  thousand  displays  of  theatrical  sensi- 
bility made  at  the  expense  of  other  people's  property, 
and  of  the  solemn  guarantees  of  the  constitution. 
Whenever  southern  men  find  that  their  brethren  of  the 
north  are  in  earnest,  and  that  they  are  willing  to  give 
some  substantial  eridences  of  their  sincerity,  Siey  will 
be  prompt  to  couperate  with  them.  At  this  moment 
there  are  thousands  of  persons  in  Virginia  who  would 
relinquish  their  slaves  if  they  believed  their  condition 
would  be  bettered  by  fireedom.  But  they  cannot  tol- 
erate the  idea  that  strangers  should  come  into  their 
household  and  dictate  to  them  the  line  of  conduct 
which  they  shall  pursue  in  regard  to  their  domestic 
affairs.  No  one  is  wiUing  even  to  be  humane  on  com- 
pulsion. 

THE   ONE   GRAY   HAIR. 
BT  WALTBB  SAYAQK  LANDOB. 

The  wisest  of  the  wise 
Listen  to  pretty  lies. 

And  love  to  hear  them  told  ; 
Doubt  not  that  Solomon 
Listened  to  many  a  one- 
Some  in  his  youth,  and  more  when  he  grew  old. 

I  never  sat  among 

The  choir  of  Wisdom's  song. 

But  pretty  lies  loved  I 
As  much  as  any  king. 
When  youth  is  on  the  wing. 
And  (must  it  then  be  told  ?)  when  youth  had  quite 

gone  by. 

Alas  !  and  I  have  not 
The  pleasant  hour  forgot, 

W^hen  one  pert  lady  said — 
'*  Oh,  Lander  !  I  am  quite 
Bewildered  with  affright ; 
I  see  (sit  quiet  now  !)  a  white  hair  on  your  head  I** 

Another,  more  benign, 
Drew  out  that  hair  of  mine. 
And  in  her  own  dark  hair 
pretended  she  had  found 
That  one,  and  twirled  it  round. — 
Fair  as  she  was,  she  never  was  so  fiur. 
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From  the  Quarurly  Review. 
1.  The  HUtory  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland  by 

John  Knox,    Exiited  by  David  Laino.   2  vols. 

8vo.    Edinburgh,  prioted  for   the  Wodrow 

Society,  1848. 
3.  Ortpnes  Parochiales  Scotia;     the  Antiquities, 

jSxiesiastical  and  Territorial,  of  the  Parishes 

of  Scotland.   Edited  by  Cosmo  Innks,  Esq. 

Printed  for  the  Bannatyne  Club.     Vol.  L,  4to. 

Edinburgh,  1851. 
3.  Inauiry  into  the  Law  and  Practice  in  Scottish 

Peerages ;  with  an  Exposition  of  our  Genuine 

Original  Consistorial  Law,  By  John  Riddell, 

Esq.    2  vols.  8vo.     Edinburgh,  1843. 

The  Wodrow  Society,  now  deceased,  deserved 
well  of  Scotland  by  its  editions  of  Knox  and 
Calderwood.  Calderwood  might  be  said  to  be  a 
new  work ;  but  a  correct  and  critical  edition  of 
Knox's  History  was  scarcely  less  a  desideratum. 
The  first — printed  at  London  by  Yautrollier  in 
1586-7 — was  so  full  of  blunders  that  its  suppression 
by  Whitgifl  is  scarcely  to  be  regretted  so  much  as 
that  a  few  copies  got  into  circulation.*  The  next, 
(London,  1644,)  though  superintended  by  David 
Buchanan,  a  Scotchman,  and  an  industrious 
scholar,  is  still  worse ;  for  it  abounds  in  wanton 
alterations  and  even  additions.  As  Vautrollier*s 
had  offended  Elizabeth^s  High-Church  Archbishop, 
Buchanan's  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Puritans. 
It  was  their  tampering  with  it  that  moved  the 
indignation  of  Milton  : — 

If  the  work  of  any  deceased  anther,  though  never 
so  famous  in  his  lifetime  and  even  to  this  day,  come 
to  their  hands  for  license  to  be  printed  or  reprinted  ; 
if  there  be  found  in  his  book  one  sentence  of  a  ventur- 
ous edge,  uttered  in  the  height  of  zeal — and  who  knows 
whether  it  may  not  be  the  dictate  of  a  divine  spirit  ? 
— ^yet  not  suiting  with  every  low  decrepit  humor  of 
their  own  ; — though  it  were  Knox  himself,  the  reformer 
of  a  kingdom,  that  spake  it— they  will  not  pardon  him 
their  dash.  The  sense  of  that  great  man  shall  to  all 
posterity  be  lost,  for  the  fearfiilness  or  the  presump- 
tuous rashness  of  a  perfunctory  licen8er.--vflr«opa- 
gitica. 

Such  a  manipulator  as  David  Buchanan  was, 
however,  more  dangerous  even  than  a  *'  perfunctory 
licenser.*'  A  new  edition  was  therefore  wanted, 
not  only  to  furnish  accurate  readings,  and  the 
apparatus  of  illustration  which  modern  luxury  and 
inoolence  require,  but  to  restore  omissions,  cut  out 
interpolations,  and  place  the  whole  on  a  firm  foot- 
ing of  authority.  Mr.  Laing  has  spared  no  pains 
upon  his  task.  The  first  four  books  may  now  be 
perused  as  John  Knox  wrote  them  between  the 
years  1559  and  1566 ;  and  the  fifth  is  reduced  to 
its  proper  grade  of  authority  as  a  posthumous  con- 
coction out  of  his  materials.  The  reader  is  saved 
all  the  trouble  of  referring  to  contemporary  docu- 

*  Some  of  VautroUier*8  readings  are  amusing. 
For  "  William  Guthrie,"  he  has  *' within  gathered," 
(p.  233.)  One  of  the  Lollards  of  Kyle,  «  Adam  Reid 
of  Barskimming,"  he  transmutes  into  **Adam  reade 
of  blaspheming."  The  conspirators  of  St.  Andrews 
threw  the  keys  into  the  <*tbwsie,"  i.  e.,  fo8s6,  the 
castle  ditch.  Yautrollier  substitutes  ihe  foide  tea, 
&c.  ^. 
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ments  by  plentiful  notes,  which  he  will  not 
criticize  severely  for  occasional  over-minuteness. 
Much  as  Mr.  Laing  has  done,  however,  he  is 
entitled  to  still  more  credit  for  what  he  has 
refrained  from  doing.  With  sufficient  zeal  for  his 
subject,  with  all  its  learning,  and  with  an  author 
provocative  of  opposition  in  every  line,  he  has  not 
turned  aside  to  meet  the  hostile  multitude,  nor  dis- 
figured his  margins  with  controversy. 

Mr.  Laing  assures  us  that  Knox  was  "  of  all 
persons  the  best  qualified  to  undertake  the  History 
'of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland,  not  only  from  his 
access  to  the  various  sources  of  information,  and  his 
singular  power  and  skill  in  narrating  events  and 
delineating  characters,  but  also  from  the  circunn 
stance  that  he  himself  had  no  unimportant  share  in 
most  of  the  transactions  of  those  times."  (p.  xxv.) 
But  in  this  no  doubt  sincere  opinion  we  cannot 
quite  concur.  Access  to  information  on  one  side  of 
aflkirs  Knox  undoubtedly  had,  and  he  was  no  mean 
master  of  narrative ;  but  in  all  the  highest  qualifi- 
cations of  a  historian  he  was  utterly  wanting.  His 
was  not  the  calm  philosophic  nature  to  balance 
counsels,  to  admit  faults  in  his  own  party  or  merits 
in  the  other.  The  vehemence  of  his  abuse,  his 
hearty  calling  of  names,  destroys  all  trust  in  his 
fairness.  It  was  not  even  an  object  with  him  to 
assume  the  virtue.  Again,  he  did  not  know,  or  ha 
despised,  the  tricks  of  composition.  His  book 
is  inconsecutive,  almost  fragmentary — altogether 
without  method.  He  says  )iimself  that  he  was 
regardless  of  times  and  seasons — meaning  that  he 
was  not  studious  to  state  events  in  their  right 
order ;  but  he  was  also  very  indiflferent  as  to  the 
correctness  of  his  quotations,  and  this  even  in  the 
case  of  documents  which  he  professed  to  give  in 
full.  Such  ascertained  licenses  must  greatly  lessen 
the  reader's  general  confidence : — we  are  haunted 
by  suspicion  even  amidst  his  oflen  highly  animated 
sketches  of  men  and  of  transactions.  It  is  not  as  a 
history,  in  short,  that  the  book  is  valuable.  It  is 
as  the  outpouring  of  the  mind  of  one  who  was  a 
chief  mover  and  main  actor  in  the  greatest  of  the 
revolutions  that  a  nation  can  undergo.  It  is  not 
every  great  man  that  is  bom  to  act  his  history  and 
to  write  it.  The  very  qualities  that  fitted  ICnox 
for  his  mission  disqualified  him  for  setting  forth  to 
posterity  the  events  he  directed. 

We  cannot  wonder  at  the  ferocity  of  Roman 
Catholics  against  him ;  he  earned  it  well  at  their 
hands;  but  we  have  always  thought  the  vulgaf 
censure  of  his  violence  by  Protestants,  ignorant 
and  unjust.  We  lament  as  much  as  most  the 
destruction  of  venerable  churches,  and  the  total 
annihilation  of  that  goodly  fabric  of  a  hierarchy,  to 
our  mind  the  most  legitimate  as  well  as  the  most 
seemly  dress  that  our  common  Christianity  can 
wear  ;  but  we  cannot  place  these  mischiefs  in  com- 
parison with  the  benefit  which  the  Great  Change 
conferred  on  Scotland  ;  and  if  the  circumstances  of 
the  country  make  it  probable  that  the  only  alterna- 
tive was  a  total  demolition  or  entire  restoration, 
down  go  the  pride  of  St.  Andrews  and  the  beauty 
of  Melrose — ^let  not  only  prior  and  abbot  but  even  • 
dean  and  bishop  perish — rather  than  society  stand ' 
there  as  it  stood  before  the  Reformation. 
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Knox  and  his  coadjutors  were  no  destroyers  of 
charehes,  as  we  have  endeavored  to  show  in  a 
former  number.*  With  paramount  objects  in 
Tiew — compelled  to  speak  to  the  passions,  and  in 
the  frenzy  of  a  strife  more  deadly  than  war— we 
must  not  marvel  that  they  could  not  always  restrain 
what  Knox  himself  calls  '*  the  rascal  multitude" 
from  the  work  of  pillage  and  demolition.  But  we 
ahunld.be  honest.  The  real  enemies  of  ancient 
buildings  in  Scotland — whether  pre-christian  relic, 
church,  or  castle — from  Arthur's  Oven  to  Kinloss 
and  Kildrummy — have  been  the  successive  lairds 
of  later  "  improvingr''  times.  To  make  a  "  dike" 
or  fill  a  drain,  or  at  best  to  erect  a  staring  abomina- 
tion of  a  new  mansion-house,  the  gray  ancestral 
tower  was  triumphantly  blown  down  with  gunpow- 
der. The  mean  barn  built  as  a  kirk  by  the  '*  her- 
itors" was  supplied  with  its  lintels  and  corner-stones 
from  the  mouldings  of  the  little  chapel  where  theft 
forefathers  worshipped.  It  is  but  fiAy  years  since 
an  Edinburgh  architect  employed  to  repair  the  nave 
of  the  cathedral  at  Brechin,  still  used  as  a  parish- 
church,  begged  earnestly  for  leave  to  remove  '*  that 
useless  old  tower"  which  darkened  a  window. 
Reader!  it  is  the  Round  Tower  of  Brechin,  of 
mysterious  antiquity — the  connecting'  link  of  Irish 
and  Scotch  history !  We  believe  Scotland  was  in- 
debted to  Lord  Panmnre  and  the  late  eccentric 
Laird  of  Skene  for  averting  that  disgrace. 

There  was  no  dandling  into  life  of  the  Scotch 
Reformation,  no  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  princely 
favor.  The  speculative  tenets  condemned  by  the 
Reformers  were  calculated  to  be  popular,  appealing 
to  the  feelings  and  imagination.  They  were  up- 
held by  an  ancient  hierarchy  which  still  numbered 
among  its  servants  men  ot  sound  theological  learn- 
ing, armed  with  all  the  weapons  of  the  schools. 
Above  all,  they  had  the  support  of  a  court  which 
dressed  by  that  of  France,  and  was  not  indisposed 
to  have  used  the  argument  of  Charles  IX.  with  the 
heretics.  Against  such  a  defensive  array  mere 
demonstration  of  the  doctrinal  errors  of  Romanism 
would  have  been  ineffectual — in  fact,  unheard. 
But  every  man  listened  when  the  new  preachers 
denounced  the  lazy  friars  of  the  next  convent,  the 
vices  of  the  proud  sensual  prelates,  the  whole  body 
of  the  clergy  living  in  open  violation  of  the  vows 
of  their  order.  Burgher  and  yeoman  pricked  up 
their  ears  when  they  were  told — **  These  are  the 
men  who  revel  on  the  tithes,  the  produce  of  your 
toil,  who  make  rich  out  of  your  forced  purchase  of 
indulgences  and  dispensations,  who  tax  your  mar- 
riages, your  christenings,  all  the  rites  you  consider 
needful  for  salvation  ;  suck  you  like  leeches  while 
in  health,  and  beset  your  deathbeds  to  extort  dona- 
tions; who  strip  orphans  and  widows  bare,  rather 
than  the  Church  should  go  without  her  burial-dues ; 
who  live  a  life  of  riot  and  luxury  ;  who  debauch 
your  wives,  and  take  your  daughters  for  concu- 
bines!" Those  were  the  topics  that  effectively 
stirred  the  popular  mind.  Knox  himself  contin- 
ually mixes  and  confounds  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church  and  the  practice  of  the  churchmen.  De- 
scribing the  effect  of  Patrick  Hamilton's  martyr- 
dom, he  says— 

And  80  within  short  space  many  began  to  call  in 
doubt  that  which  before  they  held  for  a  certain  verity  ; 
insomuch  that  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  and  St 
Leonardos  College,  principally  by  the  labors  of  Mr. 
Gawin  Logy,  and  the  novices  of  the  abbey  by  the 

*  See  d.  R.,  vol.  Ixxxv.,  pp.  146,  ftc. 


superior,  (Wynrame,)  began  to  smell  somewhat  of  the 
verity  and  to  espy  the  vanity  of  the  received  snpersti- 
tions.  Yea,  within  few  years  after,  began  both  black 
and  gray  friars  publicly  to  preach  against  the  pridp 
and  idle  life  of  bishops,  and  against  the  abuses  of  the 
whole  ecelesicLstical  estate. — f  nox,  p.  86. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  find  some  of  the  first  agi 
tators  of  Reform  by  no  means  prepared  to  overturn 
the  ancient  faith.  One  of  the  keenest  preaeheTa 
against  the  clerical  irregularities  was  Friar  Wil- 
liam Airth,  a  bold  man,  after  Knox's  own  heart, 
who  dwells  with  much  delight  upon  his  sermons, 
and,  lamenting  that  he  remained  a  papist,  observes, 
'*  But  so  it  pleaaeth  God  to  open  up  the  mouth  of 
Balaam's  own  ass,  to  cry  out  against  the  vicious 
lives  of  the  clergy  of  that  age."  Airth  was 
preaching  at  St.  Andrews  before  all  the  doctors  and 
masters  of  the  University.  The  *'  theme"  of  his 
sermon  was,  *^Veritie  is  the  strongest  of  all  things." 
His  discourse  was  of  *'  cursing" — the  dread  excom- 
munication of  the  Church — 

how,  if  it  was  rightly  used,  it  was  the  most  fearful 
thing  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  for  it  was  the  very 
separation  of  man  from  God.  But  now,  (said  he,) 
the  avarice  of  priests  and  the  ignorance  of  their  office 
has  caused  it  altogether  to  be  vilipended.  For  the 
priest,  whose  duty  and  office  it  is  to  pray  for  the  peo- 
ple, stands  up  on  Sunday,  and  cries — "  One  has  lost 
a  spurtill  [a  porridge-stick  ;]  there  is  a  flail  stolen 
from  beyond  the  burne  ;  the  goodwife  has  lost  a  horn- 
spoon.  God's  malison  and  mine  I  give  to  them  that 
knows  of  this  gear  and  restores  it  not !" 

To  show  how  the  people  mocked  their  cursings, 
he  told  '*  a  merry  tale "  of  some  gossips  over 
their  Sunday  drink,  who  asked  in  jest,  "  What 
servant  will  serve  a  man  best  on  least  expenses  V 
and  solved  the  riddle  thus: — "Know  ye  not  how 
the  bishops  and  their  officials  serve  us  husbandmen  ? 
Will  not  they  give  us  a  letter  of  cursing  for  a 
plack,  to  last  for  a  year,  to  curse  all  that  look  over 
our  dyke  ?  and  that  keeps  our  corn  better  nor  the 
sleeping  boy  that  will  have  three  shiUings  of  fee,  a 
shirt,  and  a  pair  of  shoon  in  the  year.*^  Again, 
the  friar — having  as  Knox  reports,  *'  declared  what 
diligence  the  ancients  took  to  try  true  miracles 
from  false  " — proceeded  thus : — 

Now  the  greediness  of  priests  not  only  receives 
false  miracles,  but  also  they  cherish  and  fee  knaves 
for  that  purpose,  that  their  chapels  may  be  the  better 
renowned,  and  their  offerings  may  be  augmented. 
And  thereupon  are  many  chapels  founded  ;  as  that 
Our  Lady  were  mightier,  and  that  she  took  more 
pleasure  in  one  place  than  another  ;  as  of  late  Our 
Lady  of  Carsegrangc  has  hopped  iVom  one  green  hil- 
lock to  another.  But,  honest  men  of  Saint  Andrews  ! 
if  ye  love  your  wives  and  your  daughters,  hold  them 
at  home,  or  else  send  them  in  honest  company  ;  for 
if  ye  Imew  what  miracles  were  shown  there,  ye 
would  neither  thank  God,  nor  our  Lady  ! 

"  TA115"  (adds  Knox)  ^*  he  merrily  taunted  their 
trysts  of  whoredom  and  adultery.**  Another 
"  bourd"  in  a  sermon  on  the  Abbot  of  Unreason 
could  not  be  transferred  to  any  modern  page.  **  But 
here  follows,"  says  Knox,  "the  most  merry  of 
all."  During  the  imprisonment  of  Sandie  Fur- 
rour.  Sir  John  Dingwall,  "according  to  the 
charity  of  churchmen,  entertained  his  wife.  For 
the  which  cause,  at  his  returning,  he  spake  more 
liberally  of  priests  than  they  could  bear,  and  so 
was  he  denounced  to  be  accused  of  heresy  and 
called  to  his  answer  to  St.  Andrews."  The  man 
"understood  nothing  of  religion,"  and  met  the 
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charges  a^inst  him  with  an  onslaught  on  his 
judges.  The  first  article  was  that  he  despised  the 
mass.  His  answer,  '*  I  hear  more  masses  in  eight 
days  than  three  bishops  there  silting  say  in  a  year.'* 
Accused,  secondly,  of  contempt  of  sacraments: 
'*  The  priests,'*  quoth  he,  '*  are  the  most  common 
contemners  of  sacraments,  and  especially  of  matri- 
mony ;"  and  '*  that  he  witnessed  by  any  of  the 
priests  there  present,  and  named  the  men's  wives 
with  whom  they  had  meddled  " — but  especially 
Dingwall,  who  had  seven  years  together  abused 
his  own  wife  and  consumed  his  substance ;  adding, 
'*  For  God's  sake,  will  ye  take  wives  of  your  own, 
that  I  and  others  whose  wives  ye  have  abused  may 
be  revenged  upon  you  V  Then  the  **oid  Bishop 
of  Aberdeen,  thinking  to  justify  himself  before  the 
people,  said — Carl,  thou  shalt  not  know  my  wife, 
Alexander  answered — My  lord,  ye  are  too  old  ;  but 
mth  the  grace  of  God  I  will  drinJt  with  your  daughter 
ere  I  depart.  And  thereat  was  smiling  of  the  best, 
and  loud  laughter  of  some ;  for  the  bishop  had  a 
daughter  married  with  Andrew  Balfour  in  that 
same  town." — pp.  36—44. 

As  we  may  not  have  another  opportunity,  let  us 
here  give  a  fair  specimen  of  Knox's  narrative, 
which,  partly  from  the  uncouth  spelling — for  the  lan- 
guage is  almost  English — is  not  known  in  England 
so  much  as  it  deserves.  We  could  not  select  a 
more  characteristic  passage  than  the  picture  of  the 
tumult  at  Edinburgh  on  St.  Giles'  day,  1558 : — 

Yet  would  not  the  priests  and  friars  cease  to  have 
that  great  solemnity  and  manifest  abomination  which 
they  aocustomably  had  upon  Saint  Giles'  day  ;  to 
wit,  they  would  have  that  idol  borne,  and  therefore 
was  all  preparation  necessary  duly  made.  A  marmo- 
set idol  was  borrowed  from  the  Gray  friars  (a  silver 
piece  of  James  Carmichael  was  laid  in  pledge.)  It 
was  fixed  with  iron  nails  upon  a  barrow  called  their 
fertour.  There  assembled  priests,  ^ars,  canons,  and 
rotten  papists  with  tabours  and  trumpets,  banners 
and  bagpipes  ;  and  who  was  there  to  lead  the  ring 
but  the  queen  regent  herself  with  all  her  shavelings 
for  honor  of  that  feast !  West  about  goes  it,  and 
comes  down  the  High-street  and  down  to  the  Canon- 
cross.  The  queen  regent  dined  that  day  in  Sandie 
Carpetyne'd  house,  betwixt  the  Bows,  and  so,  when 
the  idol  returned  back  again,  she  left  it  and  passed  in 
to  her  dinner.  The  hearts  of  the  brethren  were  won- 
drously  inflamed,  and,  seeing  such  abomination  so 
maintained,  were  decreed  to  be  revenged.  They  were 
divided  into  several  companies,  whereof  not  one  knew 
of  another.  There  were  some  temporizers  that  day, 
who,  fearing  the  chance  to  be  done  as  it  fell,  labored 
to  stay  the  brethren.  But  that  could  not  be  ;  for 
immediately  after  that  the  queen  was  entered  in  the 
lodging,  some  of  those  that  were  of  the  enterprise 
drew  nigh  to  the  idol,  as  willing  to  help  to  bear  him  ; 
and  getting  the  fertour  upon  their  shoulders,  began 
to  shudder,  thinking  that  thereby  the  idol  should 
have  fallen.  But  that  was  provided  and  prevented 
by  the  iron  nails,  as  we  have  said  ;  and  so  began  one 
to  cry,  Down  with  the  idol !  down  with  it !  and  so 
without  delay  it  was  pulled  down.  Some  brag  made 
the  priests  patrons  at  the  first,  but  when  they  saw 
the  feebleness  of  their  god — for  one  took  him  by  the 
heels,  and,  dashing  his  head  to  the  c^iuseway,  left 
Dagon  without  hem^  or  hands,  and  said  '*  Fy  upon 
thee,  thou  young  S<iint  Giles,  thy  father  would  have 
tarried  four  such  !  " — this  considered,  we  say,  the 
priests  and  friars  fled  faster  than  they  did  at  Pinkie 
Cleuch.  There  might  have  been  seen  so  sudden  a 
fray  as  seldom  has  been  seen  among  that  sort  of  men 
within  this  realm  ;  for  down  goes  the  cross  ;  off  goes 
the  surplice  ;  round  caps  corner  with  the  crowns. 
The  gray  friars  gaped ;  the  black  friars  blew ;  the 
priests  panted ;  tor  such  a  sudden  fray  came  never 


among  the  generation  of  Antichrist  within  this  realm 
before.  By  chance  there  lay  upon  a  stair  a  merry 
Englishman,  and  seeing  the  discomfiture  to  be  with- 
out blood,  thought  he  would  add  some  merriness  to 
the  matter,  and  so  cried  he  over  a  stair,  '*  Fy  upon 
you,  whoresons,  why  have  you  broken  order  ?  Down 
the  street  ye  passed  in  array  and  with  great  mirth. 
Why  fiee  ye,  villains,  now,  without  order  ?  Turn  and 
strike  every  one  a  stroke  for  the  honor  of  his  god  ! 
Fy ,  cowards,  fy  !  ye  shall  never  be  judged  worthy  of 
your  wages  again !"  But  exhortations  were  then 
unprofitable,  for  after  that  Bel  had  broken  his  neck 
there  was  no  comfort  to  his  confused  army. 

The  queen  regent  laid' up  this  amongst  her  other 
mementos,  till  that  she  might  have  seen  the  time 
proper  to  have  revenged  it.  Search  was  made  for 
the  doers,  but  none  could  be  deprehended  ;  for  the 
brethren  assembled  themselves  in  such  sort,  in  com- 
panies, singing  psalms  and  praising  God,  that  the 
proudest  of  the  enemies  were  astonied. — p.  259. 

Many  excellent  persons,  with  a  high  estimate 
of  the  importance  of  an  episcopal  church,  and  pro- 
portional regret  for  the  result  of  the  Scotch  Reforma- 
tion, are  ready  to  abandon  the  whole  body  of  regu- 
lar clergy  as  indefensible.  They  give  up  monk 
and  friar,  and  woulcl  entrench  themselves  for  the 
defence  of  the  **  working  parsons  " — the  secular 
parochial  clergy  with  its  due  gradations  up  to  the 
mitred  successors  of  the  apostles.  But  they  do 
not  see  how  the  matter  stood.  The  religious 
houses  had  swallowed  up  the  parish  livings.  In 
the  course  of  four  centuries  the  monks  had  en- 
grossed not  only  the  patronage  of  almost  all  the 
churches — they  were  not  only  legally  the  rectors 
of  them,  but  they  monopolized  the  vicarage  dues 
in  roost  cases  also ;  and  the  duties,  such  as  they 
were,  were  discharged  by  an  outlying  brother  of  the 
dominant  convent,  or  by  a  poor  vicar  pensioner 
ground  down  to  the  lowest  amount  of  mamtenance 
and  a  station  quite  degraded.  By  this  it  came  to 
pass  that  the  body  of  rural  clergy  was  in  whole 
districts  non-existing,  in  the  rest  inefficient  and 
contemptible.* 

How  the  dignitaries  and  heads  of  the  seculars 
filled  their  high  station  it  may  still  be  not  impossi- 
ble to  ascertain.  Any  candid  inquirer  will  of 
course  discM  mere  assertions  and  stories,  except 
where  real  evidence  from  some  unsuspected  quar- 
ter corroborates  or  fills  them  up. 

Some  time  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  storm 
several  eminent  churchmen  were  laboring  for  the 
improvement  of  the  lives  and  learning  of  the  body. 
They  did  not  see  the  full  extent  of  the  evil,  nor 
suspected  with  what  a  speedy  and  complete  retri- 
bution it  was  to  be  visited;  but  in  their  own 
spheres  a  few,  both  regular  and  secular,  were  anx- 
ious to  raise  the  standard,  and  to  remove  the  scan- 
dal. Foremost  among  these  were  Robert  Reid, 
Bishop  of  Orkney  and  abbot  of  two  northern  mon- 
asteries, known  as  the  founder  of  libraries,  the 
introducer  of  foreign  schoolmasters  and  gardeners, 

*  On  this  subject  the  reader  will  find  very  copious 
details  in  the  Origines  Parochialea  ScetitB—a,  work 
named  in  our  present  list,  but  which  we  hope  to 
review  in  detail  when  completed.  We  cannot  adopt 
some  of  the  editor's  p^enealogical  views — but,  apart 
from  them,  the  unwearied  industry  of  his  research  and 
clear  arrnngement  of  its  often  novel  fruits  well  justify 
the  IflUi  Lord  Jeffrey's  patronage — for  the  cost  of  the 
printing,  &c.,  was  that  veteran  critic's  last  contribu- 
tion to  the  Bannatyne  Club.  We  are  fflad  that  they 
have  allowed  extra  copies  to  be  struck  off  pro  bono 
publico't  and  would  fain  see  the  example  followed  by 
all  clubs  of  this  sort  yrhenever  they  are  fortunate 
enough  to  produce  volumes  of  solid  worth. 
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the  mtoier  of  the  baildings  aa  well  as  of  the  dia- 
eiplioe  of  the  cloiater — and  Alexander  Myln, 
Abbot  of  Canabuskeneth,  and  first  President  of 
the  College  of  Justice,  instituted  by  James  Y.,  in 
imitation  of  the  law  courts  of  France— a  rare 
union  of  the  man  of  business  and  man  of  letters, 
the  lawyer,  and  reformer  of  learning.  These  and 
some  others  perceived  the  importance  of  providing 
better  arms  for  resisting  the  new  doctrines  of  Eng- 
land and  Germany,  and  they  devoted  their  reve- 
nues and  exerted  their  influence  for  the  restoration 
of  letters.  But  the  morals  of  the  great  ecclesias- 
tics were  beyond  their  reach  and  aim.  An  attempt 
at  reformation  there  would  have  stirred  up  an 
opposition  too  formidable  for  so  small  a  minority 
to  eope  with. 

The  writings  of  some  whom  they  employed  in 
the  work  of  education  give  us  a  very  pleasing 
impression  of  these  reforming  churchmen,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  carry  more  conviction  than  all  the 
exaggerations  of  their  enemies,  of  the  absolute 
decay  of  instruction  among  the  lower  clergy — Ut- 
erarum  studhwi  obUteratum  penitus  (Richardini  exe- 
gesis, Paris,  1530.) 

One  of  the  chief  and  most  successful  of  the  oppo- 
nents of  Knox  was  Ninian  Wingate,  a  priest  and 
schoolmaster  of  Linlithgow,  whose  main  occupa- 
tion may  account  for  what  seems  stilted  in  his  style 
— not  objected  to,  however,  in  his  own  time.  In 
his  Tractate  addressed  to  the  queen,- pastors,  and 
nobility  (Edin.  1562) — to  quote  one  passage  out 
of  many — he  thus  handles  the  churchmen  : — 

Your  dumb  doctrine  in  exalting  ceremonies  only, 
keeping  in  silence  the  true  word  of  Qcd  neoeasary  to 
all  men's  salvation,  and  not  resisting  manifest  errors, 
to  the  world  is  known.  What  part  of  the  true  reli- 
gion by  your  slothful  dominion  and  princely  estate  is 
not  corrupted  or  obscured  ?  Have  not  many,  through 
lack  of  teachment,  in  mad  ignorance  misknown  Uie 
duty  which  we  all  owe  to  our  Lord  GK)d,  and  so  in 
their  perfect  belief  have  sorely  stammered?  Were 
not  the  sacraments  of  Christ  Jesus  profaned  by  igno- 
rants  and  wicked  persons  neither  able  to  persuade  to 
godliness  by  learning  nor  by  living  ?  Of  the  which 
number  we  confess  the  most  part  of  us  of  the  ecclesi- 
astioal  state  to  have  been,  in  our  ignorant  and  inex- 
pert youth,  unworthily  by  you  admitted  to  the  minis- 
tratbn  thereof!  Were  ye  commanded  in  vain  of  God 
by  the  mouths  of  his  prophets  and  apostles  to  watch 
attently  and  continually  upon  your  flock  and  know 
diligently  the  same  by  face  ?  Or  gave  the  princes  of 
the  earth  yearly  rents  (as  the  disciples  in  the  begin- 
ning sold  their  lands  and  gave  the  prices  thereof 
unto  the  apostles)  to  the  end  that  every  one  of  you 
might  spend  the  same  upon  his  dame  DaUlah  and  bas- 
taiid  brows  ?  And  albeit  it  chance  oft  to  the  infirmity 
of  man  that  he  fall  asleep  when  he  should  most  wake, 
and  be  given  to  pastime  when  he  should  most  dili- 
gently labor — ^but  yet,  oh  mercifUl  God  !  what  deadly 
sleep  is  this  that  has  oppressed  you,  that  in  so  great 
uproar,  tumult,  and  terrible  clamor,  ye  wake  not 
forth  of  your  dream  !  Awake  !  awake  !  we  say,  and 
put  to  your  hand  stoutly  to  save  Peter's  ship. — ^Ed. 
1836,  pp.  6—7. 

« 

Since  we  have  introduced  Wingate  to  our  read- 
ers, we  will  give  also  an  extract  from  his  address 
"  to  the  Calvinian  preachers  :"— 

Ye  misknow  not  the  monastic  life  to  have  stood 
specially  in  the  renouncing  of  the  world,  and  pleasures 
of  the  body,  not  only  from  unlesum  [unlawfiil]  whore- 
dom, but  firom  nwrriage  sometime  to  them  lesnm,  to 
the  intent  that  they  might  thereby  more  easily  wait 
on  prayer  and  godly  study ;  not  refhsing  honest  cor- 
poral exercise,  by  example  of  St.  Paul,  to  sustentation 


of  their  bodies.  Tet — ^notwithstanding  In  our  days 
the  same  was  abused  among  many  in  idleness  and 
wealthy  life,  and  cloaked  wiUi  glistening  ceremonSes 
of  garments  and  such  like,  more  than  in  tme  relig- 
ion— why  have  ye  shorn  away  in  this  matter  the  v^uai 
together  with  the  vetches!  Why  have  ye  knocked 
down  the  monasteries  and  principal  policy  of  this 
realm,  and  counselled  the  rents  thereof  unjustly  to  be 
appropriated  to  others  1  Of  the  which  monasteries 
every  one  by  a  godly  reformation,  besides  a  com» 
pany  to  wait  on  prayer,  might  have  been  a  college 
of  godly  learning,  to  the  support  of  poor  students^ — 
lb.,  p.  110. 

George  Cone,  one  of  the  accomplished  scholars 
whom  Scotland  poured  forth  from  her  unendowed 
colleges  to  seek  fortune  and  fame  on  the  Continent 
in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century — he 
also  a  zealous  adherent  of  the  old  faith — writes  in 
nearly  the  same  strain : — 

Vulgus  autem  natura  pigmm  et  iners,  neo  cooles- 
tibus  rebus  idoneum,  ut  gravem  aliis  serendi  et  me- 
tendi  necessitatem  fugeret,  nusquam  securius  qnam 
in  monasteriorum  claustris  asylum  oonspioiens,  ed 
tanquam  in  montem  sacrum  secedebat.  Qnamprimum 
vero  ex  ilia  hominum  fioce  quispiam  literarum  levem 
aliquam  notitiam  sibi  parasset,  ni^us  aut  illius  e  pro- 
ceribus  adjutus  patrocinio,  nil  minus  quam  quid 
saorosancti  muneris  esaet  oogitabat ;  sed  ventrem 
replere,  qrrmata  dilatare,  et  sublimiora  oocupare 
subsellia.  His  omnibus  acoedebai  libido  impotens« 
sacratioris  vitas  morumque  lues  teterrima.  In  mul- 
torum  saoerdotum  swlibus  scortum  publicum ;  per 
noctabant  in  tab^mis  viri  Deo  dicati :  neo  a  sacrileges 
quorundam  luxu  tutus  erat  matronarum  honos  auL 
virginaUs  pudor.  Quid  plura  ?  Celebris  ilia  populil 
erga  religiosos  veneratio  in  ludibrium  conversa  :  prci 
mendioantibus  manducantes  dicti  fintres.  £t  si  qu8» 
nova  ad  irrisionem  vocabula  ab  otiosis  agyrtis  excogi- 
tari  poterant,  monasticsB  diaciplinie  sectatoribus,  mt^o 
dicteriorum  sale  et  aceto  adspersa,  nihil  fiiit  pensi, 
aptabantur. — Goneeus  de  duplici  statu  Religionis* 
Bomn,  1628,  p.  90. 

But  we  know  from  even  better  authority  than  the 
contemporary  champion  of  the  old  faith  against 
the  spreading  innovations,  or  the  Scotch  Romanist 
of  the  next  generation,  what  was  the  state  of  the 
secular  clergy  immediately  before  the  Reformation. 
The  bishops  themselves,  at  the  time  when  the  new 
doctrines  were  agitating  the  minds  of  men,  were 
almost  without  exception  living  in  open  violation 
of  their  ordination  vows ;  and  the  most  cultivated, 
the  most  amiable  among  them,  were  in  this  respect 
not  a  whit  purer  than  the  others. 

To  their  secular  accomplishments  Sir  Ralph 
Sadler,  a  shrewd  observer,  writing  in  the  end  of 
James  V.'s  reign,  bears  witness : — 

I  see  none  among  the  lay  nobles  that  hath  any 
agility  of  wit,  gravity,  learning,  or  experience  to  take 
in  hand  the  direction  of  things  :  so  that  the  king,  as 
fer  as  I  can  perceive,  is  of  force  driyen  to  use  the 
bishops  and  his  clergy  as  his  only  ministers.  They  be 
the  men  of  wit  and  polity  tiiat  I  see  here. — J\'kgoti-' 
ationt  in  Scotland,  p.  61. 

It  was  not  for  such  men  "  of  wit  and  polity"  that 
vows  of  temperance  and  chastity  were  to  be  en- 
forced.   They  were  only  too  free— 

Th€|T  have  great  prerogativeB, 
And  may  part  aye  with  their  wives 
Without  divorce  or  summoning 
Then  take  another  without  wedding. 

Such  of  them  as  were  contented  with  one  woman 
were  esteemed  virtuous ;  nay,  ladies  of  good  con- 
dition thought  it  no  shame  to  live  as  their  avowed 
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eoncabines,  and  found  the  Bvinpathy  of  society  not 
averse  to  such  a  departure  from  the  celibacy  which 
the  church  pretended  to  enforce.  These  things  are 
brought  more  home  to  us  in  the  domestic  history 
of  a  narrow  kingdom ; — but  the  condition  of  tli^ 
clergy  was  not  materially  different  in  other  coun- 
tries of  Christendom  before  the  Reformation  had 
produced  a  change  of  morals  far  beyond  the  widest 
spread  of  its  doctrines. 

The  head  of  the  Scotch  hierarchy  at  its  most 
eventful  period  was  David  Beaton,  Archbishop  of 
St.  Andrews,  Apostolic  Legate  and  Cardinal — the 
impersonation  of  the  faults  and  virtues  of  his  age 
and  order.  Of  a  good  gentleman's  family,  nephew 
to  the  reigning  archbishop,  he  vn^  educated  care- 
fully at  Paris,  where  he  continued  for  ten  years, 
attracted  the  notice  and  gained  the  confidence  of 
the  Regent  Albany,  and  returned  only  to  fill  the 
highest  offices  of  diplomacy  and  state.  His  suc- 
cess in  life,  his  favor  at  the  French  court,  his 
paramount  influence  over  successive  rulers  of  his 
own  country,  prove  his  ability  better  than  the  en- 
comiums of  Archibald  Hay,  the  principal  of  his 
newly-endowed  college  at  St.  Andrews,  whose 
warning,  however,  is  remarkable,  that  the  morals  of 
all  the  churchmen  of  the  kingdom  depend  upon 
him — Ecdesiasticorum  omnitun  in  regno  Scoiue 
mores  a  te  pendent  ^  ut  si  quidpecceni  ralionem  reddas 
Christo  cujus  vicem  geris  in  ea  regione,  Beaton 
was  the  Wolsey  of  Scotland.  If  he  dilapidated  his 
benefices  to  enrich  his  family,  he  was  also  a  patron 
of  letters  and  learned  men.  He  was  zealous  for 
the  church,  and  as  unscrupulous  in  the  use  of 
means  as  all  the  other  leading  men  of  that  age  on 
both  sides  of  the  religious  struggle.  Undoubtedly, 
if  he  had  lived,  the  reformers  would  have  had  a 
still  harder  fight  for  the  victory.  He  was  the 
leader  of  society  and  acceptable  everywhere.  The 
irregularities  of  his  life  were  not  censured  until 
the  shout  of  the  Reformation  was  heard  to  call  to 
account  '*  the  dumb  dogs  of  bishops."  Men  looked 
upon  him  as  the  able  statesman,  the  lord  of  princely 
revenues,  the  most  powerful  person  in  the  king- 
dom— as  anything  but  the  mere  ecclesiastic  and 
man  of  God.  The  popular  indignation  against  the 
judge  and  executioner  of  Borthwick  and  Wishart 
has  overborne  the  sympathy  that  must  have  other- 
wise attended  the  murder  of  the  cardinal.  He  lives 
in  Scotch  story  as  **  the  bloody  beast,"  the  profli- 
gate sensualist,  that  Knox  has  painted  him.  A 
recent  writer,  Mr.  Lyon,  tells  us,  '*  as  to  Beaton's 
mistresses,  the  number  would  appear  to  be  im- 
mense, if  we  could  trust  the  peasantry  of  Forfar- 
shire, who  point  out  half  the  towers  in  their 
county  as  having  been  the  residences  of  these  la- 
dies." *  This  very  charitable  Protestant  proceeds 
to  treat  the  cardiuars  breach  of  chastity  as,  at 
worst,  a  matter  of  doubt:  and  another,  bolder  still, 
affirms  specifically  that  **  he  was  a  widower  pre- 
vious to  his  entering  into  holy  orders."  There  is, 
however,  no  foundation  for  the  assertion  that  he 

*  History  of  St.  Andrews,  Edin.,  1843.  Mr.  Lyon 
is  a  clergyman  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland, 
which  he  loves  well,  if^not  wisely.  While  he  en- 
deavors to  palliate  the  flagrant  immorality  of  the 
prelates  of  tne  time  of  the  Reformation,  the  real  de- 
stroyers of  the  church,  he  takes  up  Spelman's  old 
position,  and  thinks  he  has  proved  that  the  special 
vengeance  of  Heaven  liffhted  on  all  who  were  par- 
takers of  the  SDoil,  and  that  it  was  shown  in  the 
violent  death  of^  each  individual  or  "the  failure  of 
his  male  issue.''  This  last  theory,  ai  all  events,  is  a 
mere  dream.  Look  either  to  the  English  or  the  Scotch 
peerage  book  at  the  present  hour. 


was  ever  married.  He  lived  with  a  concubine^ 
the  daughter  of  an  old  baronial  house,  during  the 
greater  part  of  his  life ;  and  she  survived  him  for 
thirty  years.  The  offspring  of  that  connection 
were  numerous ;  some  of  the  sons  were  dignified 
•churchmen — others  laymen,  who  founded  families 
in  Fife  and  Angus.  Three  of  these  gentlemen 
had  letters  of  legitimation  under  the  Great  Seal, 
on  the  4th  November,  1539.  For  not  less  than 
four  of  their  sisters,  all  taking  their  father's  name 
and  all  in  recorded  documents  setting  forth  his 
style  and. rank  as  honorable  to  them,  large  dowera 
found  matches  among  the  best  of  the  Scotch  nobil- 
ity and  gentry.  A  capital  picture  of  Beaton,  un- 
known to  Pinkerton,  formerly  in  the  Scots  college 
at  Rome,  now  hangs  on  the  walls  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  college  at  Blairs  in  Aberdeenshire.  It  ia 
in  his  doctor's  bonnet — painted  probably  before  he 
obtained  the  cardinaFs  hat;  but  the  brown  hair  is 
slightly  silvered,  and  the  whole  aspect  bespeaks  a 
man  past  his  youth.  His  broad  brow  and  dark 
eye,  clear  northern  complexion,  and  high  features, 
make  up  on  the  whole  a  remarkably  handsome 
face,  with  an  undeniable  air  of  nobility  and  com- 
mand, but  not  without  a  dash  of  sensuality. 

The  chair  of  the  murdered  cardinal  was  filled  by 
John  Hamilton,  natural  son  of  the  first  Earl  of 
Arran.  Mr.  Laing  says  his  catechism,  printed  at 
St.  Andrews  in  1553,  **  exhibits  a  solitary  eSon 
on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergv  to  con* 
vey  spiritual  instruction,  and  is  most  creditable  to 
his  memory."  p.  124.  This  archbishop  lived 
openly  with  the  wife  or  widow  of  his  kinsman, 
Hamilton  of  Stenhouse.  That  lady,  known  as 
'*  Lady  Stenhouse,"  or  *'  Lady  Gilstown,"  aflfected 
no  concealment.  Among 'the  goods  and  chattels 
inventoried  in  her  testament,  confirmed  at  Edin- 
burgh in  1575,  are  specified  three  grants  of  legiU" 
motion  in  favor  of  as  many  bastard  children  by  his 
Grace. 

Contemporary  with  Beaton,  and  assisting  in  hia 
efforts  to  put  down  the  new  doctrines,  was  Wil- 
liam Chisholm,  Bishop  of  Dumblane  from  1527  till 
1564.  Knox  styles  him  the  **  incestuous  Bishop 
of  Dumblane."  p.  63.  We  know  from  a  more 
unprejudiced  authority  that,  '<  being  a  great  adver- 
sary to  the  new  Reformation,  he  alienated  the  epis- 
copal patrimony  of  this  church  to  a  very  singular 
degree,  most  of  which  he  gave  to  his  nephew.  Sir 
James  Chisholm  of  Cromlix.  He  likewise  gave 
great  portions  to  James  Chisholm  of  Glassengall, 
his  own  natural  son,  and  to  his  two  natural  daugh- 
ters, one  of  whom  was  married  to  Sir  James 
Stirling  of  Keir,  and  the  other  to  John  Buchanan 
of  that  Wk,^'— Bishop  Keith's  Catalogue  of  Scotch 
Bishops. 

Robert  Stuart  was  elected  Bishop  of  Caithness 
in  1542.  He  was  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Lennox, 
Darnley*8  uncle,  and  eventually  Earl  of  Lennox 
himself,  and  had  the  bishopric  and  other  church 
preferment  merely  as  convenient  provision  for  his 
maintenance.  It  is  doubtful  if  he  ever  received 
ordination;  but  he  did  not  scruple  to  concur  in 
consecrating  a  bishop.  He  had  in  early  life  a 
natural  daughter — married  to  Robert  Auldjo ;  and 
afler  the  Reformation  he  took  to  wifb  the  profligate 
and  impudent  Elizabeth  Stewart,  the  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Atholl,  who  divorced  him  on  the  plea 
of  impotency,  that  she  might  marry  her  paramour, 
Arran,  the  King's  minion. 

In  those  times  of  brooding  revolution  the  bishop- 
ric of  Ross  was  held  successively  by  several  men 
of  eminent  qualities.    David  Panter,  consecrated 
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in  1546, "  a  person,"  says  Bishop  Keith,  **  of  most 
polite  education  and  excellent  parts,"  was  one  of 
a  family  of  statesmen  and  scholars.  Knox  admits 
"  the  public  report  of  his  learning,  his  honest  life, 
and  his  fervency  and  uprightness  in  religion,"  (p. 
105,)  though,  at  a  later  period,  when  he  finds  him 
in  the  ranks  of  his  opponents,  he  calbhim  **  that 
belly-god,"  and  says  *''  he  departed  eating  and 
drinking,  which,  together  with  the  rest  that  there- 
upon depends,  was  the  pastime  of  his  life."  p.  263. 
Sir  James  Balfour  styles  him  a  **  notable  adul- 
terer," and  Mr.  Riddell,  in  his  *'  Remarks  upon 
the  Peerage  Law  of  Scotland,"  unfortunately  sup- 
ports the  testimony  of  Balfour,  and  further  connects 
the  bishop  with  one  of  the  strangest  and  darkest 
stories  to  be  found  even  in  Scotch  family  history. 
Buchanan  gives  the  first  act  of  the  tragedy.  Wil- 
liam, the  third  Jjord  Crichtoun,  in  revenge,  it  is 
said,  for  the  debauching  of  his  wife  by  James  III., 
devoted  himself  to  captivate  the  king's  youngest 
Bister,  Margaret,  a  princess  of  great  beauty,  with 
the  temperament  of  her  family,  et  consuettutine 
fraiis  in/amem.  He  succeeded  in  his  purpose,  and 
the  fruit  of  that  amour  was  Margaret  Crichtoun,  a 
lady  who  inherited  the  passions  and  misfortunes  of 
her  lineage.  She  was  wedded  successively  to  two 
citizen  burgesses  of  Edinburgh,  and  thirdly  to 
Greorge,  Earl  of  Rothes,  by  whom  she  had  a  large 
family.  She  had  lovers  besides,  and  among  them 
Patrick  Panter,  Abbot  of  Cambuskenneth,  Secre- 
tary of  State,  the  first  scholar  and  diplomatist  of  his 
age.  It  was  the  brave  fashion  then  in  Scotland  to 
give  children  the  name  of  their  real  or  supposed 
father,  not  of  him  quern  nuptim  demonsetrant,  and,  of 
the  ofi^pring  of  this  intercourse  between  the  royal 
eountess  and  the  accomplished  abbot,  one  was  David 
Panter,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Ross.  He  was  carefully 
educated  and  launched  into  the  world  by  the  abbot, 
whom  he  succeeded  in  his  office  of  secretary  as 
well  as  in  his  power  of  wielding  that  useful  diplo- 
matic Latin  which  the  learned  Ruddiman  so  much 
esteemed.  It  would  have  been  strange  if,  come  of 
such  a  race,  he  had  proved  a  model  of  continence. 
But  we  may  surmise  that  a  MS.  authority,  quoted 
by  Mr.  Riddell,  errs  in  a  generation,  when  it 
asserts  that  **  Margaret  Crichtoun  was  divorced  by 
Greorge,  Earl  of  Rothes,  because  when  he  is  am- 
bassador she  had  a  bairn  to  Panter,  Bishop  of 
Hoes."  (Remarks,  p.  183.)  Of  the  divorce  itself 
there  is  no  doubt ;  but  the  paramour,  it  must  be 
hoped,  was  her  old  lover,  the  Abbot  of  Cambus- 
kenneth, whom  the  chronicler  confounds  with  their 
Bon  ! — Another  Bishop  of  Ross,  after  a  very  short 
interval,  was  the  well-known  John  Leslie,  the 
faithful  servant  of  Queen  Mary  and  the  elegant 
historian  of  his  country,  a  person  so  admirable  in 
all  other  respects,  that  his  breach  of  his  ordination- 
vows  shows  both  the  sad  effects  of  the  example  of 
a  whole  society  and  the  danger  of  making  a  law  so 
hard  upon  human  nature  that  the  sympathies  of 
mankind  are  in  favor  of  breaking  it. 

Patrick  Hepburn  became  Bishop  of  Moray  in 
1535.  This  was  the  '*  prelate,  or  prelate's  peer," 
of  whom,  while  Prior  of  St.  Andrews,  Knox  re- 
lates the  **  merry  bourd"  which  we  have  not  ven- 
tured to  reproduce.  He  was  the  son  of  an  Earl  of 
Bothwell  before  that  name  had  become  hateful  to 
Scotland.  He  held  the  office  of  secretary  for  some 
years,  and  rich  benefices  in  the  church.  But  he  is 
ehiefly  known  as  the  bishop  who  retired  to  his 
northern  castle-palace  of  Spynie,  and  set  the  Refor- 
mation at  defiance — in  this  more  honest  than  most 
of  ha  contemporaries,  who   complied  with  the 


change  of  religion  that  they  might  oontinue  to  hold 
their  benefices  and  legalize  the  children  of  their 
concubinage.  He  lived  long  enough  to  dilapidate 
his  great  bishopric  and  to  provide  for  a  very  large 
family,  whose  several  legitimations  stand  on  reoord. 

The  last  of  the  ante-reformation  bishops  of 
Argyll  was  Robert  Montgomery,  a  son  of  the  first 
E^rl  of  Eglintoun.  He  was  promoted  to  the  see  in 
1531,  and  on  the  9th  of  July,  1543,  letters  of 
legitimation  under  the  privy  seal  were  granted  in 
favor  of  Michael,  Robert,  and  Hugh  Montgomerie, 
**  bastard  sons  of  the  reverend  father  in  Christ, 
Robert,  Bishop  of  Argyll." 

The  Bishop  of  Galloway  of  those  times  was  a 
person  of  greater  notoriety — namely,  Alexander 
Gordon,  brother  of  the  fat  Earl  of  Huntley  who  was 
smothered  in  his  armor  at  the  field  of  Corrichie. 
He  was  early  thrust  into  several  good  benefices, 
and  held  by  turns  the  Abbacies  of  Icolmkill, 
Inchafi[ray,  and  Glenluce,  the  Bishoprics  of  Caith- 
ness fjid  of  the  Isles,  and  the  Archbishopric  of 
Glasgow.  These  successively  slipped  from  him, 
and  he  was  at  length  content  to  take  the  see  of 
Galloway  with  the  airy  dignity  of  Archbishop  of 
Athens.  However  otherwise  unepiscopal,  he  was 
not  one  of  Knox's  dumb  dogs.  Calderwood  haa 
preserved  a  sermon  preached  by  him  in  the  High 
Church  of  Edinburgh  in  1571.  He  was  to  admon- 
ish the  citizens  to  put  up  prayers  for  Queen  Mary. 
Hear  the  bishop  : — 

She  is  a  lawful  magistrate,  seeing  her  lather  was  a 
lawful  king,  and  her  mother  likewise  an  honorable 
princess,  and  she  bom  in  lawful  bed.  This  for  the 
proof  of  my  argument  that  she  ought  to  be  prayed  for. 
And  further,  tdl  sinners  ought  to  be  prayed  for.  If 
we  should  not  pray  for  sinners,  for  whom  should  we 
pray — seeing  that  God  came  not  to  call  the  righteous, 
but  sinners  to  repentance  ?  St  David  was  a  ninner, 
and  so  is  she  ;  St  David  was  an  adulterer,  and  so  is 
she.  St  David  committed  murder  in  slaying  Uriah 
for  his  wife,  and  so  did  she.  But  what  is  tliis  to  the 
matter  ?  ...  Is  not  my  Lord  of  Morton  on  their 
side  ?  Is  not  my  Lord  of  Argyll  on  our  side  ?  Nay  ! 
brethren,  nay  !  for  I  confess  myself,  yea,  this  foul 
carcass  of  mine,  to  be  most  vile  carrion  and  altogether 
given  to  the  lusts  of  the  flesh  ;  yea,  I  am  not  ashamed 
to  say  the  greatest  trumper  in  all  Europe,  until  such 
time  as  it  pleased  God  to  call  upon  me  and  make  me 
one  of  his  chosen  vessels  upon  whom  he  has  poured  the 
spirit  of  his  Evangel  ;  and  as  candles  when  lighted  are 
set  upon  high  places,  so  shall  I  show  the  gifts  God 
hath  given  me  among  you. 

This  frank  prelate  was  queen's  man  or  king's 
man  as  each  party  was  in  power ;  he  joined  the 
Reformation  that  he  might  marry  Barbara  Logie, 
his  mistress,  and  make  his  children  by  her  legiti- 
mate ;  but  loved  the  benefices  of  the  old  church 
well  enough  to  transmit  them  to  his  sons,  two  of 
whom,  one  after  the  other,  held  his  bishopric  of 
Galloway,  and  two  others  successively  got  posses- 
sion of  his  secularized  abbacy  of  Glenluce. 

Of  the  Bishops  of  Dunkeld,Gawin  Douglas,  the 
high-born  scholar  and  poet,  having  lived  according 
to  what  might  then  be  called  the  license  of  his  or- 
der, died  in  1522.  George  Crichtoun  succeeded 
him,  '*  a  man,"  says  Archbishop  Spotiiswoode, 
*'  nobly  disposed,  and  a  great  housekeeper,  but  in 
matters  of  his  calling  not  very  skilled."  It  was 
he  who  said  to  one  of  his  vicars,  whom  he  was  per- 
suading to  leave  his  reforming  opinions,  that  '*  he 
thanked  God  he  knew  neither  the  Old  nor  the  New 
Testament,  and  yet  he  had  prospered  well  enough 
all  his  days." 
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The  labors  of  the  Spalding  Club  have  made  ec- 
clesiastical students  well  acquainted  with  the  suc- 
cessive prelates  in  the  see  of  Aberdeen.  During 
the  half-century  preceding  the  Reformation  it  was 
held  by  some  of  the  most  remarkable  men  whom 
Scotland  has  produced.  Bishop  William  Elphin- 
Bton  was  a  churchman  after  the  antique  model. 
He  was  a  lawyer,  a  statesman,  and  a  courtier  of 
the  highest  influence  and  power,  yet  never  sacri- 
ficed his  diocesan  duties  to  secular  cares,  nor  al- 
Idwed  the  fashion  of  the  court  to  secularize  his  life 
and  habits.  ''  With  manners  and  temperance  in 
his  own  person  befitting  the  primitive  ages  of 
Christianity,  he  threw  around  his  cathedral  and 

f»alace  the  taste  and  splendor  that  may  adorn  re- 
igioo.  He  found  time,  amidst  the  cares  of  state 
and  thejiressure  of  official  duties,  to  preserve  the 
Christian  antiquities  of  his  diocese,  and  to  collect 
the  memories  of  those  old  servants  of  the  truth  who 
had  run  a  course  similar  to  his  own,  to  renovate 
his  cathedral  service,  and  to  support  and  foster  all 
good  letters."  The  breviary  of  Aberdeen,  com- 
piled as  well  as  printed  by  him,  in  1509,  when 
printing  was  not  a  commonplace  operation,  will 
serve  as  an  enduring  memorial  of  his  worth ;  and 
his  picture,  preserved  in  the  college  of  which  he 
was  the  munificent  founder,  perhaps  the  oldest  por- 
trait in  Scotland,  fixes  in  our  memory  the  great 
prelate  and  minister  of  state,  as  the  thoughtful, 
devout,  and  even  ascetic  churchman. 

Gawin  Dunbar,  consecrated  as  Bishop  of  Aber- 
deen in  1519,  was  a  lawyer  and  politician  like  El- 
phinston,  and,  like  him,  munificent  to  his  church 
and  diocese.  As  the  builder  of  the  bridge  across 
the  Dee,  which  has  already  seen  the  downfall  of  so 
many  modern  toy-bridges,  and  as  the  careful  exec- 
utor of  Elphinston's  undertakings,  his  memory  is 
still  held  in  respect  in  the  stately  old  city  which 
owes  so  much  to  him.  He  was  a  zealous  assistant 
of  the  cardinal  in  suppressing  heresy,  and  no  more 
scrupulous  as  to  the  means  than  was  customary  in 
that  age.  His  mixture  with  the  crooked  polities  of 
that  unprincipled  court  sufficed  to  secularize  him, 
and,  however  we  may  doubt  the  testimony  of  Knox 
concerning  '*  the  old  Bishop  of  Aberdeen,"  the 
impudent  allusion  of  Furruur  to  his  daughter.  Mis- 
tress Balfour,  (supra f  p.  431,)  plainly  pointed  to 
what  must  have  been  a  common  scandal. 

In  1546  William  Gordon,  a  son  of  the  noble 
family  of  Huntley,  was  made  Bishop  of  Aberdeen. 
Bishop  Leslie,  who  was  one  of  his  chapter,  de- 
scribes him  as  *'  a  prelate  of  good  living" — mark- 
ing that  his  own  standard  of  good  life  in  a  bishop 
was  not  lofty.  The  records  of  the  see,  in  his  time, 
are  full  of  signs  of  the  approaching  storm.  They 
show  us  steps  made  in  two  directions.  There  are 
a  few  feeble  efibrts  by  churchmen  to  meet  the  pop- 
ular clamor  for  reforming  the  lives  of  the  clergy — 
to  furnish  instruction  and  especially  preaching  to 
the  people — to  set  their  house  in  order.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  felt  that  the  fabric  was  tottering, 
and  the  lords  of  the/  church  rushed  eagerly  to 
scatter  some  of  the  booty  amoug  their  families  and 
kindred,  and  a  part  to  make  friends  of  **  the  mam- 
mon of  unrighteousness."  The  registers  of 
Aberdeen  are  full  of  charters  and  leases,  contrived 
for  dilapidating  the  benefices  of  the  see.  A  still 
more  notable  document  of  Bishop  Grordcm^s  incum- 
bency, however,  is  a  really  respectful  and  affec- 
tionate address  to  him  by  the  dean  and  chapter 
(dated  January  5,  1558)  urging— 

Jmprimit,  that  my  Lord  Bishop  cause  the  kirkmen 
Vithin  his  diode  to  reform  themselves  in  all  their 


slanderous  manner  of  living,  and  to  remove  their  open 
concubines,  as  well  great  as  small.  Secundo,  that 
his  lordship  will  be  so  good  as  to  show  edificative  ex- 
ample— in  special  in  removing  and  discharging  him- 
self of  the  company  of  the  gentlewoman  by  'whom  he  is 
greatly  slandered  ;  'without  the  which  be  done,  diverse 
that  are  partners  say  they  cannot  accept  counsel  and 
correction  of  him  which  wUl  not  correct  himself  &c 
&c. — Reg.  Aberd.,  IxL 

It  is  remarkable  that  Lindsay,  in  his  TragedU 
of  this  Cardinally  where  he  means  to  rake  up  every 
ground  of  reproach  against  Beaton,  omits  all  allu- 
sion to  breaches  of  chastity.  We  cannot  doubt  the 
cause.  The  offence  was  so  common  that  to  dwell 
upon  it  would  have  lowered  the  tone  of  horror  with 
which  the  poet  wished  to  surround  his  subject. 
Among  other  results  of  the  superior  education  of 
churchmen,  and  that  citizenship  of  the  world  which 
then  belonged  to  them,  it  had  come  to  pass  that 
great  prelates,  directing  the  business  of  the  state, 
heading  factions,  often  leading  them  in  the  field, 
appeared  to  be  unfrocked,  and  ceased  to  be  regarded 
as  ecclesiastics.  It  was  not  only,  however,  nor 
even  chiefly,  by  this  entire  secularizing  and  viola* 
tion  of  their  vows,  that  the  clergy  alienated  their 
flocks.  Through  several  centuries  the  exactions 
of  the  Church  had  been  steadily  increasing.  Ofller- 
ings,  originally  voluntary,  had  been  converted  into 
dues  of  which  she  compelled  payment.  Money 
was  exacted  at  all  great  festivals ;  a  heavy  tax  was 
levied  on  every  event  from  baptism  to  burial ;  even 
afterwards  the  heavy  hand  of  the  priest  was  there. 
If  the  deceased  was  wealthy,  the  **  quot  of  his  tes- 
tament" formed  a  large  deduction  from  the  succes- 
sion. If  poor,  still  'Mhe  heriot  and  the  umaist 
cloth,"  i.  e.,  the  best  animal  and  the  richest  gar- 
ment, were  taken  from  his  widow  and  orphans  *'  for 
pious  uses." 

But  of  the  innumerable  evils  of  a  system  which 
forced  the  people  to  regard  the  Church  as  an  extor- 
tionate oppressor,  perhaps  the  greatest  was  the 
state  of  the  law  of  marriage.  Persons  within  eight 
degrees  of  consanguinity — in  other  words,  who  had 
had  a  common  great-great-grandfather,  or  great* 
great  grandmother— might  not  legally  wed.  But 
it  was  not  the  relation  by  birth  alone  that  barred 
marriage.  It  vvas  forbidden  also  to  parties  within 
eight  degrees  of  affinity — that  is,  to  those  whom 
marriage,  or  even  an  illegitimate  intimacy,  con- 
nected within  those  degrees.  The  prohibition  was 
further  exiej[)ded  to  all  coming  within  the  same  de- 
grees of  each  other  through  spiritual  relation^  or  that 
created  by  baptism — which  aflfected  not  only  the 
wide  cousinhoods  of  the  baptisans  and  baptisatus-^ 
but  the  connexions  arising  from  the  relation  of  god- 
father and  godmother,  as  such,  in  regard  to  each 
other.  The  effects  of  such  a  tyranny  must  have 
been  felt  doubly  in  a  cx)uniry  so  narrow  and  so  dis- 
tant as  Scotland.  The  Archbishop  of  St.  AndrewS|. 
writing  in  1554  for  the  information  of  the  Pope, 
stated  that  such  was  the  cousinship  among  the 
Scotch  families,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  find  a 
match  for  one  of  good  birth  (honesta  vel  generostB 
familia)  that  should  not  come  within  some  of  tha 
prohibited  degrees.  The  evil  of  this,  says  the- 
archbishop,  is,  that  '*  men  marry  on  the  promise  or 
hope  of  a  dispensation  to  be  procured  afterwards,, 
but,  tiring  of  the  connection,  either  divorce  their 
wives,  or  at  once  put  them  away  under  pretext  of 
the  want  of  dispensation  ^  and  their  inability  to  aflford 
the  expense  necessary  for  procuring  one."  It  was- 
not  to  be  expected  that  his  grace  should  dwell  ohi 
the  real  hardship  of  that  expense. 
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Marriage  became  in  fact  a  temporary  contract,  or 
worse,  a  bargain  from  which  either  party  might 
break  at  pleasure.  It  was  in  theory  indissoluble ; 
but  when  both  spouses  or  either  tired  of  the  bond, 
nothing  so  easy  as  to  find  or  make  an  impediment 
which  proved  it  null  from  the  beginning.  If  by  an 
uncommon  chance  the  man  and  woman  were  not 
themselves  within  the  forbidden  degrees— cousins 
not  more  than  eight  times  removed — it  was  hard  if 
it  could  not  be  shown,  by  such  witnesses  as  were 
used  in  the  Consistorial  Court,  that  one  of  the  two 
had  had  intercourse  lawfully  or  sinfully,  or  was 
connected  spiritually,  with  a  person  related  within 
those  degrees  to  the  other  party.  If  such  proof  was 
not  ready,  the  fickle  party  had  the  recourse  of  suing 
for  a  separation  on  the  ground  of  misconduct  subse- 
quent to  marriage.  The  evidence  was  of  the  vilest 
description,  and  those  consistorial  judges  satisfied 
themselves  with  *'  saving  the  law,"  promulgating 
old  brocards  of  unquestioned  principles,  and  leaving 
the  parties  to  put  in  a  show  of  proof  that  might 
warrant  their  application.  In  their  hands  the 
church  courts  became  the  common  marts  for  matri- 
monial jobs.  To  them  appeared  the  profligate  hus- 
band— eager  to  be  free  to  lure  some  beauty  whom 
be  had  found  he  could  not  buy  except  by  a  wedding 
ring.  By  their  help  the  courtier,  the  Angus  or 
Both  well,  threw  aside  the  obstacle  that  came  in 
the  way  of  an  ambitious  alliance.  But  weary  wives 
were  as  ready  in  this  line  as  weary  husbands.  The 
monstrous  state  of  the  law  unsexed  women ;  and 
ladies  of  good  condition,  and  living  in  high  society, 
not  only  sued  divorces  against  their  husbands,  but 
impudently  set  forth  their  own  guilt  and  shame  as 
the  ground  of  them. 

Mr.  Riddel  1,  in  a  chapter  of  much  curious  con- 
sistorial learning  appended  to  his  latest  work  on 
Scotch  Peerage  Law,  has  commented  in  detail  upon 
some  of  the  causes  cilibres  that  illustrate  the  pro- 
cedure and  effects  of  such  suits.  This  eminent 
legal  antiquary,  who  knows  but  too  well  the  secret 
history  of  families  three  centuries  ago,  says  '*  noth- 
ing can  be  conceived  more  loose  and  depraved  than 
the  state  of  society  in  Scotland  before  the  Reforma- 
tion;'* but  he  might  safely  have  added,  and  for 
long  afterwards — ^for  reformation  of  national  man- 
ners is  no  sudden  thing,  and  the  mischievous  ma- 
chinery of  the  courts  of  the  old  oflicials  was  freshly 
revived  in  the  courts  of  the  venerable  '*  Superin- 
tendents'' and  the  more  formal  judicature  of  the 
'*  Commissaries." 

The  evil  pervaded  all  classes,  but  the  highest 
ranks  are  most  prominent  in  the  records  of  shame. 

The  alliance  of  James  IV.  with  the  daughter  of 
Henry  VIL  seemed  made  under  the  happiest  au- 
spices, to  give  peace  and  union  to  the  two  king- 
doms ;  and  so  at  length  it  came  to  pass,  but  not  as 
men  devised.  Margaret  Tudor  was  married  at 
thirteen.  Her  progress  into  Scotland  and  her  re- 
ception by  the  gay  and  gallant  James  had  more  of 
chivalrous  and  romantic  splendor  than  usually  at- 
tends royal  spousals.  While  the  king  lived,  though 
he  was  not  altogether  uxorious,  Margaret  never 
attracted  scandal.  She  had  borne  him  three  sons 
(two  died  infants)  and  was  again  about  to  become  a 
mother  when  widowed  by  the  fatal  field  of  Flodden. 
She  was  then  not  twenty-four.  In  less  than  a  year 
after  the  king's  death — in  little  more  than  three 
months  after  the  birth  of  their  son  Alexander — she 
married  Angus,  a  handsome  boy.  Margaret  was 
fair  and  buxom,  and  might  almost  have  been  called 
beautiful  if  we  did  not  find  from  even  the  rude  por- 
traits of  that  age  that  her  countenance  was  devoid 


of  delicacy  and  feminine  expression.  She  was 
covetous  of  power  and  of  money,  like  her  brother 
and  her  father,  and  not  without  talent  for  business. 
But — true  sister  of  Henry  V UI. — all  considerations 
of  policy  were  thrown  to  the  wind  under  the  influ- 
ence of  passion.  She  had  sacrificed  her  sway 
in  Scotland,  as  guardian  of  her  son,  to  gratify  her 
sudden  love  for  Angus ;  and  when  she  was  tired 
of  him,  she  threw  away  the  support  of  England 
and  her  brother  by  her  open  amour  with  the  Regent 
John  Duke  of  Albany.  It  is  said  they  meditated 
marriage,  though  Albany,  like  herself,  was  already 
married.  But  that  proceeding  was  too  tedious. 
Who  next  occupied  her  auctions  after  the  Regent's 
estrangement  and  absence,  we  do  not  learn ;  bat  in 
1524  she  became  desperately  smitten  with  young 
Henry  Stuart  of  Avondaie,  and  reso]ve<i^  at  all 
hazards  to  marry  him.  Angus  for  some  time  op- 
posed her  desire  for  a  divorce,  but  at  length  yielded, 
and  furnished  the  requisite  evidence  of  his  having 
*'  been  pre-contracted  to  a  gentlewoman  (a  daughter 
of  Traquair)  who  bore  a  child  to  him  before  he 
married  the  queen  ;  and  so,  by  reason  of  the  pre- 
contract, he  could  not  be  her  lawful  husband." 
The  sentence  of  nullity  was  pronounced  by  the 
Cardinal  Bishop  of  Ancona  on  the  11th  of  March, 
1527 ;  and  we  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  the 
queen's  agents  at  Rome /itn^ves  expectant  propinas^ 
ita  quod  omnes  non  possuni  conientari  cum  600  ^- 
catibusJ*  The  queen  lost  no  time,  and  on  the  2d 
day  of  April  she  gave  her  hand  to  Henry  Stuart, 
afterwards  Lord  Methven,  whom  she  tired  of  almost 
as  soon  as  she  had  done  of  Angus.  They  lived  on 
for  some  time  unhappily  enough.  Henry  VIII. 
was  much  scandalized  by  bis  sister's  licentious  use 
of  matrimony !  But  Margaret  had  no  weak  scru- 
ples. She  determined  to  be  free  to  marry  a  fourth 
time,  and  for  this  object  bad  recourse  once  more  to 
the  Church  courts.  She  was  able  to  prove  that 
Methven  was  cousin,  eight  degrees  removed,  to  her 
second  husband  Angus ;  and  upon  the  plea  that 
this  constituted  an  aflSnity  between  her  and  Meth- 
ven, she  demanded  to  have  her  third  marriage  set 
aside.  The  official,  either  yielding  to  the  imperi- 
ous woman,  or  satisfied  of  the  fact  that  they  were 
within  the  forbidden  degrees,  pronounced  a  decree 
annulling  that  marriage,  which  is  found  written 
and  registered  in  the  extant  volume  of  the  record 
of  his  court.  Her  son,  the  young  James  V., 
however,  stayed  its  promulgation,  and  prevented 
the  additional  disgrace  to  his  family.  Margaret 
died  three  years  afterwards. 

Upon  these  divorces  Mr.  Riddell  raises  some 
curious  speculation.  We  find  that  Angus  married 
again  as  well  as  Queen  Margaret.  It  may  be  con- 
venient to  suppose  that  *'  the  gentlewoman  who 
bore  a  child"  was  dead,  but  that  is  not  known,  and 
is  not  to  be  presumed  merely  from  the  fact  of  his 
new  marriage.  The  same  machinery  used  before 
might  serve  him  again.  He  might  show  that  some 
unsuspected  cousinship  existed  between  him  and 
the  *'  gentlewoman,"  or  that  he  had  had  at  some  still 
earlier  date  a  criminal  intercourse  with  some  third 
party  sib  to  '*the  gentlewoman."  Such  evidence 
was  to  be  had  for  the  buying,  and  then  *'  the  pre- 
contract" disappeared. 

Granting  this  solution,  (says  Mr.  Biddell,)  in 
what  a  strange  predicament  Angus  and  the  piurties 
would  have  b^n,  though  doubtless  not  incapable  of 
being  rescued  from  it  by  the  devices  and  venality  of 

*  Original  letter  to  Albany,  in  the  Archives  da 
Royaome  at  Paris. 
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Iswjers  !  His  marriage  inth  the  queen  would  then 
liBve  tamed  out  to  be  lawful,  and  after  proper  pro- 
oedure  still  valid  and  binding — which  at  the  same 
time— the  earl  surviving  the  princess— would  have 
respectively  annulled  those  they  latterly  contracted. 
How  all  classes  must  have  been  more  or  less  coucam- 
inated  by  such  examples  of  the  upper  !  But  a  still 
more  material  reflection  suggests  itself  from  this  and 
the  general  unhinged  condition  of  individuals — what 
a  number  of  bastards  there  must  have  been  ! — liid- 
dell,  p.  474. 

Janet  Betoun,  the  Lady  Buccleuch  of  the  Lay  of 
the  Last  Minstrel,  has  an  unfortunate  preeminence 
in  those  cases  where  law  was  made  to  pander  to 
passion.  She  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  John 
Betoun,  of  Creich,  a  branch  of  the  respectable  fam- 
ily of  Balfour  in  Fife,  which  was  brought  into 
more  than  its  due  place  by  having  given  successive 
archbishops  to  St.  Andrews  and  Glasgow.  She 
was  first  married  to  Sir  James  Creichtun  of  Crans- 
too-Riddell,  and  was  entered  in  the  dower  lands  as 
but  recently  his  widow  in  1539.  She  must  have 
married  Simon  Preston,  the  young  laird  of  Craig- 
millar,  soon  afterwards,  for  in  1543  we  find  her 
suing  a  divorce  against  him  in  the  court  of  St.  An- 
drews. There  was  no  relationship  to  vitiate  the 
bond.  The  lady  alleged  no  misconduct  of  her 
husband.  As  the  ground  of  her  suit  she  blushed 
not  to  set  forth  that  before  their  marriage  she  had 
had  sinful  intercourse  with  Walter  Scott  of  Buc- 
cleuch, and  that  Buccleuch  and  Preston  were  within 
the  prohibited  degrees ; — ante  prelensum  matrimo' 
nh4m  inter  Joneiam  et  Simonem  contractuniy  honora- 
biUs  vir  Wnllerus  ScoU  de  Bulduycht  eamaliter 
cognovit  dictam  Jonetam ;  quiquidem  Simon  et  Wal- 
terns  in  tertio  et  quarto  gradibus  consanguinitatis 
silfi  mutiio  attinent,  et  sicpre/ati  Simon  et  Joneia  in 
eis^em  affinitatis  gradibus.  On  that  allegation,  and 
proof  of  the  cousinship  being  of  ccmrse  furnished, 
the  official  declared  the  marriage  null — dantes 
utrique  alibi  in  Domino  nubendi  Jacullatem,  The 
motive  of  the  suit  became  manifest  then,  if  it  were 
not  80  before ;  and  on  the  2d  of  December,  1544, 
Janet  was  wedded  to  her  old  paramour,  Buccleuch. 
She  was  by  no  means  disgraced  or  slighted  for 
these  incidents  of  her  life,  and  only  suffered  scandal 
from  her  reputed  taste  for  the  black  art.  She  lived 
respectably  with  her  third  husband,  a  stout  and 
hardy  borderer,  fit  mate  for  such  a  partner,  till  his 
death  in  the  night  foray — 

When  Rtartled  burghers  fled  afar 
The  furies  of  the  Border  war  ; 
When  the  streets  of  high  Dunedin 
Saw  lances  gleam  and  falchions  redden, 
And  heard  the  slogan's  deadly  yell — 
Then  the  chief  of  Branksome  fell. 

Af)er  his  death  (in  1552)  the  Lady  of  Branksome, 
though  not,  as  the  Minstrel  feigns,  the  mother  of 
the  young  chief — who  was  of  a  former  marriage — 
was,  nevertheless,  allowed  to  rule  the  household 
and  the  estates  of  Buccleuch,  and  even  rode  at  the 
head  of*'  the  rough  clan.''  She  was  in  favor  and 
correspondence  too  with  the  Queen  Dowager,  Mary 
of  Guise.  In  the  mean  time  she  was  seeking  con- 
solation in  her  widowhood,  and,  though  not  wedded 
in  face  of  Church,  she  allowed  the  privileges  of  a 
husband  to  a  dangerous  man,  who  afterwards 
became  too  celebrated.  She  was  proved  to  be 
'*  quietlv  married  or  handfast"  to  Jaooes  Earl  of 
Bothweil  in  1559. 

When  Both  well's  subsequent  adventures  bring 
him  more  prominently  oo  the  stage,  the  dark  hero- 


ine of  Branksome  is  again  somewhat  strangely 
mixed  up  with  his  fortunes.  He  had  married,  as 
is  well  known,  the  Lady  Jean  Gordon,  in  1565. 
It  would  seem  the  ^*  handfasting"  with  Dame  Janet 
was  not  considered  an  impediment  to  that  match, 
nor  was  even  worthy  to  be  pleaded  when  Mary  and 
Bothweil  wished  to  set  it  aside ;  for  when  the 
grand-daughter  of  Margaret  Tudor  had  resolved  at 
all  hazards  to  espouse  Bothweil  herself,  other 
means  were  sought  for  removing  the  obstacle  of  an 
existing  wife.  His  countess,  certainly  collusively, 
though  also  perhaps  of  her  own  free  will,  sued  a 
divorce  on  the  ground  of  his  adultery  with  a 
servant — and  she  obtained  it  **  with  but  small  show 
of  resistance."  At  the  same  time,  the  earl  was 
plaintiff  in  a  similar  suit  against  her ;  and  procured 
a  decree  annulling  their  marriage  on  the  ground  of 
their  being  sib  within  the  fourth  degree.  The 
lady's  suit  was  before  the  new,  legal.  Commissary 
Court — the  jurisdiction  and  grounds  of  action  both 
chosen  to  please  the  reformed  party ;  the  earl's, 
founding  on  the  canonical  nullity,  was  in  a  hastily 
constituted  ecclesiastical  court — to  suit  the  views 
of  those  of  the  old  faith ;  and  that  court  did  its 
work  expeditiously,  for  the  proceedings  commenced 
on  the  5th,  and  decree  of  nullity  was  pronounced  on 
the  7th  of  May,  1567.* 

At  the  time  of  Darnley's  murder  and  the  other 
crowded  events  of  Mary's  tragedy,  the  Lady  of 
Buccleuch — thrice,  perhaps  four  times,  a  widow — 
ought  to  have  been  well  past  the  turmoils  of  young 
blood ;  yet  in  the  popular  belief  she  was  still  asso- 
ciated with  her  former  lover,  Bothweil.  Mr.  Rid- 
dell  says  she  was  charged  with  administering  magic 
philters  to  the  queen,  with  a  view  to  secure  her 
majesty's  love  to  him — a  very  curious  termination 
for  a  life  like  Dame  Janet's.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  maintain  of  the  Lady  of  Branksome  that — 

She  wrought  not  by  forbidden  spell  j 

but  perhaps  the  learned  author  has  no  other  author* 
ity  for  the  strange  tale  than  one  which  may  bear  a 
different  construction — the  well-known  placard  ex- 
hibited in  the  streets  of  Edinburgh,  accusing  of 
Darnley's  end,  Bothweil,  black  Mr.  John  Spens, 
*'  who  was  principal  deviser  of  the  murder,  and  the 
queue  assenting  thairto  throw  the  persuasion  of  the 
Erie  Bothweil  and  the  witchcraft  of  Lady  BuC" 
ckuch.^*  If  it  were  allowed  to  speculate  on  such 
narrow  grounds,  it  would  seem  more  reasonable  to 
attribute  the  dealings  of  the  lady,  the  paramour  of 
Bothweil,  to  jealousy  of  a  formidable  rival,  than  to 
a  wish  of  securing  for  him  the  affection  of  the 
young  and  beautiful  queen. 

A  few  other  cases  will  show  that  the  machinery 
of  the  Church  could  be  set  in  motion  for  others  than 
crowned  heads.    George,  first  Earl  of  Rothes,  after 

*  Lady  Jean  Gordon,  a  daughter  of  Huntly,  and  a 
zealous  Romanist,  some  years  after  her  divorce  from 
Bothweil  married  the  ProtestaDt  Earl  of  Sutherland, 
and  again  upon  his  death  Sir  Alexander  Ogilvie,  of 
the  knightly  house  of  Boyne.  She  had  a  numerous 
family  by  Sutherland,  and,  notwithstanding  her  third 
marriage,  and  her  steadiness  to  her  religion — then  out 
of  fashion — continued  both  to  enjoy  the  dowry  of  Both- 
well,  and  to  manage  most  vigorously  the  affairs  of  the 
Sutherland  earldom,  till  her  deato,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-four.  A  picture  of  her,  at  Dunrobin,  preserves 
the  high  manly  features  of  her  race  and  country,  and 
an  expression  not  to  be  mistaken  of  resolution  and 
sense.  She  is  dressed  in  a  sort  of  cowl,  with  a  rosary 
and  cross  in  her  hand.  The  collar,  like  a  man's  shirt- 
collar  of  the  present  day,  adds  to  the  masculine  char- 
acter of  the  portrait. 
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Imng  for  twenty  years  with  his  wife,  wished  to 
change.  But  their  eldest  son  was  already  married 
to  a  daughter  of  the  house  of  St.  Clair,  and  that 
family  was  thus  concerned  for  the  legitimacy  of  the 
Rothes  children.  The  parties  went  to  work  in 
business-like  form,  named  arbiters,  and  bound 
themselves  to  abide  by  their  award.  It  was  settled 
that  Rothes  should  take  a  divorce,  or  rather  a 
declaration  of  nullity  of  his  marriage,  on  the  ground 
of  his  countess  and  himself  being  within  the  for- 
bidden degrees.  But,  to  take  off  the  consequent 
illegitimacy,  he  was  to  depose  judicially  that  he  did 
not  know  of  the  si^ness  till  afler  the  birth  of  all  his 
children. 

Another  striking  enough  case  did  not  come  into 
the  Commissary  Court  till  after  the  Reformation — 
but  the  facts  had  taken  place  at  the  period  we  are 
considering.  Thomas  Ogilvie  of  Craig  married 
Janoet  Fraser  of  Lovat  openly  in  face  of  the 
church,  and  they  lived  together,  and  had  "  diverse 
bairns."  Then,  somewhat  tiring  of  his  first  wife, 
he  chose  to  add  a  second,  Beatrix  Chisholm.  The 
banns  were  proclaimed  in  the  parish  church^of 
Glenlyon,  where  Jannet  Fraser  dwelt,  and  she 
offered  no  opposition — "  by  manifest  collusion." 
In  this  way  Ogilvie,  who  had  two  mansion-houses 
on  his  estate,  had  also  for  some  time  two  wives 
openly  entertained  by  him,  the  one,  Jannet,  dwel- 
ling in  the  *'  Over  Craig,"  the  other,  Beatrix,  in 
the  **  West  or  Nether  Craig."  The  suit  to  put  an 
end  to  this  bigamous  display  was  by  the  fiscal  or 
public  prosecutor,  and  not  raised  by  either  of  the 
ladies.  Both  must  have  been  quite  well  aware  of 
the  circumstances  all  along.  But  it  probably  now 
suited  both  that  the  first  wife  should  be  set  wholly 
aside  ;  and  that  which  they  saw  their  neighbors  do 
under  color  of  law,  they  chuse  in  the  highlands  of 
Perthshire  to  manage  without  the  expense  of  the 
Consistorial  Court. 

The  legitimation  of  irregular  offspring  by  subse- 
quent marriage  of  the  parents,  never  very  conducive 
o  morality,  was  set  about  in  Scotland,  as  in  some 
countries  on  the  continent,  with  remarkable  ceremo- 
ny. Mr.  Riddell  quotes  a  case  where  parties  were 
married  *'  in  the  face  of  holy  kirk,"  in  the  chapel 
of  Broomhill,  *'  they  holding  their  natural  son, 
called  Claud  Hamilton,  un6ex  spousal  cloth  between 
them."  This  spousal  c\o\h^  palliumf  is  explained 
by  Fureti^re : — 

Ce  drap  qu'on  ^tend  sur  oeux  qui  se  marient ;  d*oii 
vient  qu'on  dit  mettre  les  enfaru  sous  le  Poilt  de  la 
c^remonie  qui  se  fait  pour  legitimer  lea  enfans  natu- 
rels  par  un  subsequent  mariage  en  les  mettant  sous  ce 
PoUe. 

The  custom  of  the  "  cair-cloth,"  or  "  the  cloak,"  is 
still  retained  for  the  same  purpose  among  the  com- 
mon people  in  some  districts  of  Scotland. 

We  have  no  room  for  more  of  these  curious 
though  often  revolting  cases.  Mr.  RiddelTs  book 
is  rich  in  them,  and,  forming  as  it  does  a  very  valu- 
able authority  for  the  peerage  and  consistorial 
lawyer,  deserves  also  to  be  carefully  perused  by 
every  student  of  history  and  manners. 

Though  proceedings  in  an  expensive  judicature 
were  necessarily  for  the  most  part  had  by  people  of 
some  wealth,  it  would  be  easy  to  show  that  the 
upper  classes  had  no  monopoly  of  vice.  The 
records  of  all  the  Church  courts  immediately  after 
the  Reformation  furnish  a  loathsome  picture  of  the 
dissoluteness  of  the  lowest.  For  instance,  in 
articles  presented  against  Adam  Bothwell,  Bishop 


of  Orkney,  in  the  Greneral  Assembly  of  1570,  he  ia 
charged,  among  other  delicts,  *'  with  leaving  the 
flock  destitute  without  a  shepherd,  whereby  not 
only  ignorance  is  increased,  but  also  roost  abun- 
dantly all  vice  and  horrible  crimes  are  there  com- 
mitted, as  the  number  of  six  hundred  persons 
convicted  of  incest,  adultery,  and  fornication,  in 
Shetland,  beareth  witness."  .  Far  from  contradicting 
that  character  of  the  morals  of  his  remote  islands, 
the  bishop's  reply  was  limited  to  denying  that  He 
had  abandoned  absolutely  the  preaching  oj  the  word. 
The  effect  of  the  Reformation  upon  the  manners 
of  the  clergy,  whether  of  the  old  faith  or  of  the 
new,  was  of  course  signal  and  immediate.  Of  its 
influence  upon  the  people — of  the  astounding  in- 
road and  wide  spread  of  new  superstitions — of  the 
slow  disappearance  of  the  general  immorality  which 
we  have  faintly  described — it  is  our  design  to  treat 
in  an  early  number. 
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The  new  trade  laws,  and  the  restrictions  they 
have  introduced  as  to  guilds  and  occupations,  have 
caused  a  violent  quarrel  between  the  barbers  and 
the  wig-makers !  The  latter  claim  an  exclusive 
right,  according  to  the  statute,  to  cut  the  hair  of 
the  public  ;  the  barbers  insist  that  their  profession 
is  not  limited  to  shaving.  The  arguments  on  both 
sides  had  to  be  formally  heard  by  the  magistracy, 
whose  judicial  gravity  was  severely  tried  on  the 
occasion.  It  was  solemnly  urged  on  behalf  of  the 
barbers  that,  in  the  abstract,  there  is  no  distinction 
between  the  hair  of  the  chin  and  the  hair  of  the 
head ;  the  form  of  the  instrument  used  to  remove 
it  did  not  affect  the  question  \  whether  the  opera- 
tion was  performed  by  the  razor  or  scissors  was  a 
matter  of  indifference.  The  oflSce  of  the  barber 
was  to  remove  superfluous  hair,  wherever  it  grew ; 
ergOy  they  had  as  good  a  right  to  clip  as  to  mow. 
The  wig-makers,  evading  the  abstract  question  of 
right,  represented  that  the  barbers  do  not  confine 
themselves  to  clipping,  but  comb,  brush,  trim,  curl, 
oil,  wash,  anoint,  and  otherwise,  dress  and  adorn 
the  heads  of  their  customers,  and  that  these  higher 
branches  of  the  art  belonged  of  right  to  the  wig- 
makers,  who  alone  can  legally  create  a  cltevehire. 
The  barbers  rejoined  by  an  objection,  as  fatal  as 
that  in  the  celebrated  case  of  Shylock  v.  Antonio, 
(in  Shakspeare's  reports.)  They  contended  that 
the  business  of  the  wigmakers  only  began  whert 
that  of  the  barbers  ended,  when  there  was  no  bait 
left  to  cut ;  with  perfect  baldness  the  head  became 
the  property  of  the  artist  in  perrnques,  and  at  this 
point  the  barbers  were  ready  to  abandon  it,  retain- 
ing only  a  right  of  property  in  the  chin.  The 
magistrates  considered  the  force  of  the  objection, 
and  the  barbers  have  triumphed.  The  above  is  , 
only  a  reproduction  of  the  argument  really  used 
before  the  court  which  decides  such  disputes,  and 
they  occur  daily.  It  may  be  said  that  all  the  trades 
of  Berlin  now  sue  each  other  to  establish  what 
occupations  bislong  to  one  goild  and  what  to  an- 
other. If  all  the  claims  were  listened  to,  we  should 
shortly  arrive  at  an  Oriental  division  of  employ- 
ments, and  to  get  one  article  complete,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  ^o  to  half  a  dozen  shops  for  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  it.  Fortunately,  this  splitting  up 
18  no  longer  possible. 
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Introduction  and  Notes,  by  James  F.  W. 
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Among  the  modern  sciences  which,  in  their  na- 
ture and  progress,  partake  most  of  the  character  of 
the  advancing  material  civilization  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  Chemistry  holds  the  first  rank.  Of  that 
advancing  civilization  it  may  even  be  said  to  form  a 
main  part  or  element.  One  of  its  special  duties  is 
to  discover  hidden  and  unknown  properties  and  uses 
in  things — to  lay  open  the  unsuspected  riches  of 
kingdoms.  It  suggests  also,  or  presides  over,  all 
those  new  and  growing  arts — not  purely  mechanical 
—by  which  wealth  and  power  are  conferred  upon 
the  countries  that  foster  them,  or  by  which  future 
dominion  and  rapid  preeminence  are  promised. 


No  branch  of  positive  knowledge  can  boast  a  his- 
tory so  full  of  interest  and.  romance  as  this,  or  one 
which  presents  a  more  tempting  field  for  literary 
excursion,  either  to  a  writer  or  to  a  reader.  Th^ 
more  recent  progress  of  the  science,  however,  and 
its  actual  position,  are  our  present  object ;  and  we 
must  refer  those  leaders  who  desire  to  study  the 
history  in  detail,  to  the  well-known  *'  History  of 
Chemistry,"  by  Dr.  Thomson,  or  to  the  more  elab- 
orate German  work  of  Dr.  Kopp,  the  title  of  which 
will  be  found  among  the  books  at  the  head  of  the 
present  article. 

There  are  several  extemporaneous  or  ofl!*-hand 
ways,  in  which  the  progress  of  modern  chemistry, 
in  extent  and  importance,  may  be  judged  of,  by 
persons  who  either  have  never  been  familiar  with 
its  principles,  or  who  have  ceased  for  a  time  to 
follow  its  advance.  Among  these  may  he  men- 
tioned, as  one  of  the  easiest,  a  brief  consideration 
of  the  existing  literature  of  the  science.  Respect- 
ing this  point,  several  things  are  deserving  of  no- 
tice ;  and  first  stands  the  number  of  new  books 
which  are  yearly  issuing  from  the  press  in  the 
various  countries  of  Europe  and  America,  devoted 
purely  to  the  illustration  of  its  principles.  We 
have  quoted  the  names  of  only  a  few  of  the  most 
recent.  The  bare  titles  of  the  most  trustworthy 
treatises,  published  even  within  the  last  five  years, 
would  have  filled  several  pages.  In  addition  to  that 
of  Graham,  mentioned  in  our  list,  we  have — all  of 
nearly  equal  authority — in  our  own  language,  those 
of  Thomson,  Brande,  Turner,  Kane,  Fownes,  and 
Gregory  ;  while  some  of  the  continental  tongues  are 
far  more  rich  in  systematic  chemistry.  Meantime, 
the  latest  and  most  complete  of  these  publications 
on  the  pure  science,  exhibit  a  striking  evidence 
of  progress  in  this  particular — whereas,  some  twenty 
years  ago,  three  or  four  octavo  volumes,  as  in  the 
systems  of  Murray  and  Thomson,  sufficed  to  contaia 
a  full  record  of  all  known  principles  and  facts  of  im- 
portance, mixed  up  at  least  with  their  own  bulk  of 
theoretical  disquisitions  and  speculations.  Six  or 
more  octavos,  as  in  the  work  of  Gmelin,  now  scarcely 
afford  space  enough  to  record  the  principles  and  facts 
alone.  Speculations  and  theoretical  disquisitions 
are  far  more  abundant  than  ever ;  but  thev  find 
their  appropriate  place  in  the  many  periodical  jour- 
nals and  in  the  multiplied  transactions  of  learned 
bodies  which  regularly  appear  in  almost  every 
European  language. 

Again,  in  relation  to  the  actual  extent  of  the  sci- 
ence, and  the  positive  effects  produced  by  its  prog- 
ress, much  may  be  gathered  from  the  size  of  the 
body  of  literature  which  is  now  devoted  to  the  ex- 
planation of  its  various  applied  branches.  Not  only 
has  the  range  of  pure  chemistry, as  a  whole,  become 
so  vast  that  scarcely  any  one  mind  can  grasp  it,  or, 
in  a  fair  measure,  master  its  details  ;  while,  by 
way  of  simplification,  separate  divisions  have  suc- 
cessively been  made  into  mineral  and  organic,  and 
the  latter  again  into  animal  and  vegetable  chemis- 
try ;  but  so  many  new  arts  have  arisen  from  the 
application  of  its  principles  to  useful  and  ornamen- 
tal purposes,  and  so  many  new  books  are  devoted 
to  each  of  these  arts  exclusively,  that  a  really  large 
body  of  applied  chemical  literature  has  gradually 
accumulated  on  the  shelves  of  our  libraries.  To 
the  present  article  we  have  prefixed  the  titles  of 
only  two  works — those  of  Scnubart  and  Knapp-^ 
which  profess  to  treat  generally  of  the  applications 
of  the  science  to  all  the  so-called  useful  arts  of 
life.  It  would  fill  a  bookseller^s  catalogue  to  name 
only  the  latest  published  and  best  books  which  re- 
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late  to  all  the  separate  or  special  branches.  We 
possess  voluminous  treatises,  not  only  on  large  sub- 
jects, such  as  Medical  Chemistry,  Pharmaceutical 
Chemistry,  Forensic  Chemistry,  Agricultural 
Chemistry,  Chemical  Greology,  Chemical  Mineral- 
ogy, &c. ;  but  on  more  limited  topics,  such  as  the 
manufacture  of  iron,  of  porcelain,  of  glass,  of  soda, 
soap,  vinegar,  white  lead,  the  chloride  of  lime,  the 
sulphates  of  iron  and  of  copper,  the  mineral  acids,  and 
the  thousand  other  compounds  which  the  chemical 
arts  and  chemical  pharmacy  daily  demand,  and  of 
which  our  Great  Exhibition  while  we  write  is  dis- 
playing to  its  millions  of  visitors  such  magnificent 
specimens.  The  extraction  ofmetals  from  their  ores 
— ^the  assaying  of  ores  and  metals — the  special  ex- 
traction of  gold  and  silver — ^the  arts  of  enamelling  on 
iron,  of  gilding  and  silvering,  of  photography,  of  py- 
Totechny,  of  bleaching,  dyeing,  and  printing,  of  malt- 
ing and  distilling,  of  preserving  timber,  of  making 
mortars  and  cements,  of  obtaining  gas  from  coal 
and  other  combustible  materials,  of  preparing 
mixed  metals — and  the  many  other  non-mechanical 
arts,  with  which  a  visit  to  the  workshops  of  our 
great  manufacturing  towns  would  probably  make 
many  of  our  readers  for  the  first  time  acquainted — 
all  these  possess,  consult,  and  are  more  or  leas 
guided  by  their  own  chemical  books,  many  of  them 
by  periodical  journals,  vnritten  specially  to  eluci- 
date and  explain  their  own  processes. 

Then,  as  a  symptom  of  progress,  the  rise  of  the 
science  in  general  estimation  is  most  significant. 
It  must  have  been  remarked  by  everybody  whose 
attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  subject,  that  in  our 
own  island  chemistry  has  assumed  an  entirely  new 
position  within  the  last  five-and-twenty  years. 
f*ive-and-twenty  years  ago,  only  three  or  four  men 
held  open  schools  for  teaching  its  most  difiicult  de^ 
partments.  Scarcely  any  young  persons  studied  it 
as  a  branch  of  education  but  such  as  were  destined 
for  the  medical  profession ;  and  these,  for  the  most 
part,  only  very  superficially.  Now,  at  least  thirty 
professors,  scattered  over  the  island,  teach  it  sys- 
tematically, and  at  least  as  many  more  instructed 
chemists  obtain  a  living  by  superintending  or  giv- 
ing advice  on  its  numerous  practical  applications. 
And  besides  medical  students,  to  whom  all  edu- 
cated druggists  must  be  added,  thousands  of  other 
young  men  are  attending  annual  and  systematic 
courses ;  while  all  who  study  it  are  both  better  and 
deeper  taught  than  formerly,  and  their  knowledge 
more  severely  tested  in  public  and  private  examin- 
ations. 

It  is  true  that  our  old  universities  and  the  newer 
colleges,  which  tread  reverently  in  their  footsteps, 
give  as  yet  but  little  public  instruction  in  this  sci- 
ence, and  pay  it  little  honor— counting  their  non- 
medical students  of  it  by  threes  and  fives — but 
the  middle  classes  and  the  masses  extensively  learn 
it  in  other  schools  of  less  pretension  both  at  home 
and  abroad ;  and  it  is  thus  gradually  leavening  the 
people.  While  the  old  universities  have  delayed 
to  supply  the  general  wants,  or  to  keep  pace  with 
the  demands  of  our  progressive  matenal  civiliza- 
tion, numerous  new  colleges  and  schools  have 
sprung  up,  partly  general  and  partly  special  in  their 
objects,  to  meet  the  views  ana  wishes  of  the  less 
stationary  part  of  ou^  population.  In  most  of  these 
new  schoolB  chemistry  occupies  a  prominent  place 
as  a  branch  of  study;  while,  both  in  connexion 
with  them  and  in  many  separate  localities,  laborar 
tories  have  been  erected  in  which  the  science  is 
taught  experimentally  and  analytically,  and  re- 


searches are  undertaken  into  previoosly  unexplored 
departments  of  nature. 

Of  the  rate  at  which  the  science  is  now  making 
way,  a  popular  notion  may  be  formed  from  the  con- 
tents of  one  of  the  German  books  of  which  we  have 
given  the  titles.  The  '*  Handworterbuch  der  reinen 
und  angewandten  Chemie  "  is  a  dictionary  of  pure 
and  applied  chemistry,  which  began  to  be  issued  a 
few  years  ago.  It  has  now  reached  the  beginning 
of  the  letter  K,  having  completed  only  ten  letters 
of  the  alphabet.  Nevertheless,  to  bring  up  its 
aocomulated  arrears,  a  supplement  of  440  pages 
has  been  issued,  which  is  now  only  commencing 
the  letter  B.  The  supplement,  in  fact,  contains 
nearly  as  much  matter  under  the  letter  A  as  the 
body  of  the  dictionary  itself— so  that  two  works 
are,  in  reality,  proceeding  jtari  passu^  the  one 
bringing  up  the  arrears  of  the  other,  and  promisini^, 
when  complete,  to  fill  as  many  volumes.  This 
case  illustrates  not  only  the  rapid  rate  at  which 
chemical  knowledge  is  advancing,  but  the  special 
disadvantages  also  under  which  the  students  and 
teachers  of  progressive  knowledge  labor.  The 
newest  text-books  are  always  behind  the  state  of 
tlie  science.  If  not  already  in  arrear  before  they 
issue  from  the  press,  they  are  always  greatly  so 
before  an  edition  of  a  treatise  even  of  acknowledged 
merit  can  be  sold  oflf  among  a  limited  population 
like  ours.  Those  who  only  read  or  teach  from 
such  books  must,  therefore,  be  behind  also.  Hence 
the  necessity  of  purchasing  new  works  almost 
monthly,  in  various  tongues — of  continued  study  in 
order  to  maintain  a  familiarity  with  the  status  qu4f 
of  the  science— of  the  regular  perusal  of  journals, 
and  of  the  personal  prosecution  of  laboratory  exper- 
iment and  research. 

The  progress  of  chemistry  during  the  present 
century  is  characteristically  divided  into  two  epoclis. 
During  the  first  thirty  years  the  mineral  or  inor- 
ganic branch  of  the  science  received  the  principal 
attention  of  chemists ;  during  the  latter  twenty, 
organic  chemistry  has  been  gradually  attracting  to 
itself  the  larger  number  of  chemical  investigators. 
It  has,  in  consequence,  advanced  not  only  in  general 
estimation,  but  also  in  actual  extent  and  in  positive 
importance,  in  a  proportionate  degree.  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  inorganic  period,  the  names  of  Davy, 
Dalton,  Wollaston,  Proot,  Thomson,  and  Berzeliua 
— all  but  one  now  numbered  with  the  dead— oc- 
cupy a  prominent  place.  But  the  long  career  and 
many  labors  of  Berzelius  connect  him  more  than 
any  other  of  his  contemporaries  with  the  successive 
leading  steps  in  this  department  from  1800  to  1848. 
A  brief  outline  of  his  scientific  life,  therefore — a 
somewhat  scanty  justice  having  been  done  him  in 
this  country  while  he  lived — besides  being  other- 
wise very  instructive,  will  both  lighten  the  graver 
matter  of  our  pages,  and  will  enable  us  to  present 
to  the  reader,  in  a  somewhat  connected  and  more 
readable  form,  the  main  consecutive  advances  of 
the  science. 

In  the  year  1778,  Sweden  lost  the  illustrious 
Linnaeus,  but  in  the  August  of  the  year  following 
the  loss  was  replaced  by  the  birth  of  Berzelios. 
Early  an  orphan,  he  was  for  some  years  under  the 
care  of  a  stepfather,  a  pious  Swedish  clergyman, 
with  whom  '*  he  read  a  chapter  of  the  Bible  every 
morning,  and  one  of  '  Sturm's  Reflections'  every 
afternoon,"  preparatory  to  his  daily  walk.  In  the 
course  of  one  of  these  walks,  it  is  related,  that, 
struck  with  his  eagerness  in  collecting  plants,  and 
with  the  acuteness  of  his  observations,  his  step- 
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father  remarked,  "  Jacob,  thou  has  talent  enough  to 
walk  in  the  foosteps  either  of  Linnaeus  or  Car- 
touche— I  hope  thou  hast  Grod  before  thy  eyes,  and 
80  wilt  thou  do  the  former."  Yet  for  some  time 
he  gave  little  prospect  of  the  fulfilment  of  these 
hopes.  Bandied  about  from  house  to  house,  and 
brought  up  among  connecJLions  who  looked  upon 
him  as  a  burden,  his  vigor,  though  unbroken,  was 
long  subdued.  When  his  childhood  was  over,  he 
spent  four  unprofitable  years  at  the  school  of  Nor- 
koping,  and  quitted  it,  along  with  some  other 
young  men,  for  the  university  of  Upsala,  in  the 
autumn  of  1796.  But  opposite  to  his  name,  in  the 
list  forwarded  by  the  rector  of  the  school  to  the 
university  authorities,  were  the  words'*  indiflferent 
in  behavior  and  of  doubtful  hope."  He  was 
received,  therefore,  with  reserve,  and  regarded  with 
suspicion.  His  first  year  was  passed  idly ;  and 
his  small  patrimony — originally  200  rix-dollars 
(17/.)  and  the  ninth  part  of  a  small  farm — being 
then  exhausted,  he  engaged  himself  as  tutor  to  a 
family  in  East  Gothland.  The  necessity  of  teach- 
ing made  him  here  somewhat  improve  himself, 
till  having  obtained  a  stipendium  (an  exhibition 
or  bursary)  he  returned  to  college  in  1798.  He 
now  underwent  what  is  called  the  Medico-philosoph- 
ical Examen;  and  it  is  remarkable— considering 
the  eminence  he  afterwards  obtained  in  this  line — 
that  Afzelius,  the  professor  of  chemistry,  was  so 
dissatisfied  with  his  answers,  as  to  say  to  his 
brother  professors,  *'  that  he  would  not  send  the 
young  man  back  if  they  were  satisfied  with  him." 
He  was  not  absolutely  turned  back,  therefore,  but 
his  second  examination  was  postponed  for  a  year. 
It  was  possibly  this  partial  disgrace,  which  at 
length  aroused  him  to  exertion  ;  and  the  objections 
of  Afzelius  may  have  turned  his  special  attention  to 
chemistry.  He  was  nineteen  years  of  age ;  and 
he  began  to  frequent  the  laboratory  of  the  profes- 
sors then,  as  now,  in  the  continental  universities, 
open  to  the  students.  But  his  evil  name  accom- 
panied him  thither.  On  one  of  his  first  visits  he 
was  encountered  by  the  question,  **  if  he  understood 
the  difiference  between  a  laboratory  and  a  kitchen  V* 
and,  finally,  the  treatment  of  Ekeberg,  the  labora- 
u)r,  drove  him  from  it  in  disgust.  Meanwhile,  he 
studied  assiduously  at  his  lodgings,  without  counsel 
or  advice.  War  was  now  raging  between  phlo- 
giston and  oxygen.  The  teachers  adhered  to  the 
old  faith — ^the  despised  pupil  took  up  the  new,  and 
succeeded,  in  his  own  apartments,  in  preparing 
oxygen  gas,  and  showing  the  combustion  of  various 
substances  in  it  to  his  fellow-students,  although  in 
the  laboratory,  for  a  whole  year,  the  attempt  had 
been  made  in  vain.  In  our  own  days  of  experi- 
mental dexterity,  what  a  picture  does  this  present 
of  the  condition  of  laboratories  and  of  the  skill 
of  laborators  in  the  year  1800 !  And  how  much 
does  the  following  incident  teach  us  ! 

One  afternoon,  on  entering  the  laboratory,  a 
glass  retort  caught  his  eye,  which  the  professor  had 
unwillingly  taken  from  his  closet  in  the  morning, 
for  some  necessary  experiment,  with  many  in- 
junctions to  carefulness  and  a  safe  return.  For  a 
glass  retort  Berzelius  had  long  been  wishing,  with 
a  view  to  an  experiment  he  desired  to  perform 
at  home.  Snatching  at  the  unexpected  good  luck, 
with  an  absence  of  scruple  such  as  keen  collectors 
oflen  display,  he  carried  home  the  prize,  and  there, 
in  the  silence  and  solitude  of  night,  observed  the 
phenomenon  he  longed  to  see,  and  by  which  he  was 
led  to  his  first  chemical  discovery.  The  searching 
spirit  which  many  years  before  had  struck  his 


step-father  in  the  child,  had  begun  again  to  animate 
the  young  man.  With  the  stolen  retort  he  not 
only  increased  his  own  knowledge,  but  added  also 
to  that  of  mankind  at  large.  Though  as  yet 
scarcely  looked  upon  as  a  student,  he  was  already 
on  the  highway  of  discovery  ;  and  though  years  of 
difficulty  and  struggle  afler wards  beset  the  man,  this 
keen  spirit  never  once  forsook  him — it  increased 
only  in  energy  as  the  obstacles  with  which  he  had 
to  contend.  The  summer  of  1799  was  spent  by  him 
in  an  apothecary's  shop  in  Wadstena,  where,  from 
an  Italian,  he  learned  the  art  of  working  in  glass ; 
his  afler  dexterity  in  an  art-  now  so  indispensable 
in  the  laboratory,  will  be  long  remembered  by  all 
his  pupils.  Having  passed  the  winter  in  Upsala, 
he  was  employed  during  the  ensuing  summer  as 
assistant  to  a  physician  at  the  mineral  waters  of 
Medevi.  These  waters  he  analyzed,  and  made 
them  the  subject  of  his  thesis  at  his  second  examen, 
in  December,  1800.  But,  now  again,  Afzelius 
opposed  him  at  his  examination.  He  had  no  con- 
fidence, he  said,  in  the  analyses  of  the  young  man ; 
and,  finally,  he  recommended  him  *'  to  go  to  the 
university  of  Lund,  where  he  might  possibly  have 
better  luck."  The  difficulties,  however,  were  at 
last  got  over,  and  he  was  allowed  to  pass.  Mean- 
while he  had  made  researches  on  the  production  of 
nitric  ether,  on  the  properties  of  nitrous  oxide,  and 
other  subjects  then  little  understood.  These  he 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Afzelius,  by  whom  they 
were  sent  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Stock- 
holm. Afler  three  years  the  secretary  of  that 
learned  body  returned  them  with  the  brief  remark, 
*'  that  they  did  not  acknowledge  the  new  nomen- 
clature !" 

Here,  then,  we  seem  to  stand  on  the  very  thresh- 
old of  modern  chemistry.  Phlogiston  was  not  yet 
abandoned  by  that  very  scientific  Academy,  which 
at  a  subsequent  period,  for  nearly  thirty  years,  led 
the  van  in  chemical  views  and  nomenclature. 

The  discovery  of  Yolta,  in  1800,  had  excited 
Berzelius  to  make  experiments  with  the  new  pile 
on  the  human  body ;  these  formed  the  subject  of 
his  dissertation  at  his  licentiate's  examen  in  180SL 
The  following  year  he  settled  in  Stockholm,  and 
was  appointed  Adjunct  Professor  of  Medicine  and 
Pharmacy  in  the  College  of  Medicine.  In  1804 
he  took  his  doctor's  degree,  eight  years  after  leav- 
ing Norkiiping ;  but  it  was  not  till  1807  that  he 
was  appointed  actual  professor  in  the  School  of 
Medicine  of  Stockholm,  an  office  which  he  held  for 
nearly  forty  years.  Still  the  Academy — whose 
proceedings  he  aflerwards  directed  for  so  many 
years — refused  to  publish  his  papers ;  less  generous 
minds  could  see  no  genius  in  one  whom  an  unfa- 
vorable reputation  had  followed  from  school  and 
from  university.  He  associated  himself,  therefore, 
with  his  friend  Hisinger  in  the  publication  of  the 
*'  Af  handlingar  i  fysik,  Kemi  och  Mineralogie," 
which  subsequently  attained  so  much  celebrity. 
His  perseverance  finally  triumphed.  In  1808  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy ;  in  1810 
acted  as  its  president;  in  1813  a  yearly  pension 
was  assigned  him,  as  had  formerly  been  done  to 
Scheele,  on  condition  **  that  he  should  communicate 
to  the  Academy  the  researches  they  had  formerly 
despised;"  and,  finally,  in  1818,  during  his  ab> 
sence  in  Paris,  he  was  elected  perpetual  secretary. 
This  appointment  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the 
science  of  his  native  country  ;  and  the  pecuniary 
and  other  difficulties  under  which  he  had  hitherto 
labored  were,  at  the  same  time,  in  a  great  measure 
removed. 
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The  early  life  of  Beraelias  was  thus  a  constant 
straggle  with  poverty,  with  ankindness,  and  with 
many  difficulties,  which  had  originated  in  an  idle, 
listless,  and  unconciliatory  disposition,  itself  the 
fruit  of  a  depressed  and  half-broken  spirit.  How 
different  the  opinion  formed  of  him  by  his  teachers 
from  that  which  his  pupils  and  friends  universally 
entertained  in  after  life  !  The  mental  discipline  he 
underwent  at  college  probably^  however,  improved 
him  as  a  man  ;  and,  had  he  not  thus  been  almost 
forced  into  the  study  of  experimental  science,  to 
which  his  mind  seemed  early  and  naturally  predis- 
posed, he  might  have  passed  a  life  of  little  comfort 
to  himself,  and  of  no  value  to  his  country. 

It  is  from  1803  that  the  researches  of  the  Swed- 
ish chemist  link  themselves  with  all  the  main  steps 
in  the  progress  of  the  chemistry  of  the  present 
century.  The  era  of  modern  chemistry  may  be 
said  to  have  dawned  when  the  oxygen  of  Lavoisier 
began  to  get  the  better  of  the  phlogiston  of  Suhl, 
and  the  balance  to  be  recognized  as  an  indispensable 
instrument  of  research.  It  fairly  commenced  when 
the  discoveries  of  Volta  and  Gralvani  not  only  made 
men  acquainted  with  a  new  power  which  evidently 
influenced  the  chemical  relations  of  bodies,  but  put 
in  the  hands  of  the  experimenter  a  new  and  most 
effective  instrument  of  investigation.  In  the  suc- 
cessful hands  of  Davy  this  instrument  soon  after 
led  to  the  most  felicitous  results.  In  1803  Berze- 
lius  published  a  paper  on  the  decomposition  of 
saline  compounds  by  galvanism;  five  years  later 
Davy,  by  the  same  agent  decomposed  the  alcalies  ; 
and,  while  the  world  was  ringing  with  this  latter 
discovery,  "  I  succeeded,"  says  the  Swedish  phi- 
losopher, '*  in  going  a  step  further;  and,  by  the 
aid  of  quicksilver,  decomposed  the  alcaline  earths 
and  ammonia,  of  which  I  informed  Davy,  who 
acknowledged,  in  his  reply,  that  this  reduction  was 
previously  unknown  to  him."  Thus  within  twenty 
years  were  two  revolutions  made  in  chemical 
knowledge  and  theory,  and  each  by  the  use  of  a 
new  tool.  The  balance  established  the  views  of 
Lavoisier,  the  galvanic  battery  wrought  the  dis- 
coveries of  Davy. 

These  discoveries  were  the  foundation  of  the 
Electro-Chemical  theory,  and  became  intimately 
connected  also  with  what  is  called  the  Atomic  the- 
ory, or  the  doctrine  of  definite,  equivalent,  and 
multiple  proportions.  The  study  of  the  mutual 
and  relative  influences  and  reactions  of  atoms  or 
molecules,  insensible  in  size,  and  acting  at  insensi- 
ble distances—of  the  laws  by  which  these  are 
regulated  or  determined— of  the  sensible  effects 
which  accompany,  or  follow,  from  the  mutual  com- 
binations and  disjunctions  of  these  molecules — and 
of  the  modifications  which  circumstances  or  agents, 
under  or  beyond  our  control,  impose  upon  the 
manifestation  of  these  laws,  and  upon  their  results; 
forms,  in  reality,  a  large  part  of  the  whole  field  of 
'chemical  inquiry.  Its  deepest  doctrines  and  re- 
searches are  entirely  molecular,  and  the  pure 
science  has  become  a  refined  department  of  physics. 
The  foundation  of  the  Atomic  theory  was  laid  by 
the  researches  of  Wenzel  and  Richter,  in  Ger- 
many ;  but  this  theory  was  first  made  the  basis  of 
Chemical  Philosophy  by  our  English  Dalton.  To 
the  latter,  and  to  Dr.  Prout,  as  speculative  philoso- 
pher, it  owes  much  ;  and  very  much,  also,  to  the 
experimental  researches  of  Wollaston  and  Thomson. 
But  the  analytical  labors  of  Berzelius,  which  were 
devoted  for  so  many  years  to  the  determination  of 
what  are  called  Atomic  weights  or  combining  pro- 
portionals, and  the  invRsti^ation**  of  Gay  Lussac  on 


the  combining  volumes  of  gases  and  vapors,  con- 
tributed more  to  the  rational  establishment  of  this 
new  system  than  those  of  any  other  individual 
chemists.  Many  cooperated,  however,  in  different 
degrees ;  and  a  valuable  sketch  of  its  progress,  and 
of  the  shares  of  the  several  fellow-laborers,  will  be 
found  in  an  able  treatise  **  On  the  Atomic  Theory," 
by  Dr.  Daubeny,  of  which  a  second  edition  has 
recently  appeared  from  the  Oxford  press. 

The  multiplied  analytical  researches  of  Berzeli- 
us may  be  said  to  have  given  rise,  also,  to  the  now 
most  recondite  and  difficult  department  of  analytical 
chemistry.  The  knowledge  bearing  upon  the  in- 
organic— so  refined  and  abstruse  a  portion  of  this 
department — has  been  extended  and  enlarged  by 
several  of  his  pupils,  and  especially  by  Professor 
Heinrich  Rose,  of  Berlin.  It  mig^ht  have  been 
supposed  to  have  been  digested  and  matured  in  the 
**  Ausfuhrliches  Handbuch  der  Analytischen  Che- 
mie"  of  this  distinguished  analyst.  For  Professor 
Rose's  '*  Manual"  is  a  book  of  2000  octavo  pages  ; 
and  yet,  like  nearly  all  our  chemical  books,  it  was 
already  behind  the  time  before  the  last  sheet  issued 
from  the  press. 

These  analyses  led  successively  to  the  discovery 
in  Sweden,  and  elsewhere,  of  many  new  elementary 
bodies.  By  a  simple  or  elementary  body  chemists 
mean  one  which  is  incapable  by  any  known  meth- 
ods of  being  resolved  into  two  or  more  other  bodies 
differing  from  itself.  Compound  bodies  again 
consist  of,  and  can  by  known  means  be  resolved 
into,  two  or  more  elements  regarded  as  simple. 
Of  such  elementary  bodies  only  twenty-nine  were 
known  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century ;  we 
are  now  acquainted  with  sixty-three.  This  fact 
will  illustrate  to  the  general  reader  one  great 
feature  in  the  progress  of  modern  chemistry.  But 
to  the  chemist  the  discovery  of  thirty-four  new 
elementary  bodies  implies  an  amount  of  painful 
research — preceding  and  following  each  discovery 
— of  which  words  can  convey  to  the  uninitiated  no 
adequate  idea. 

It  is  not  merely  that  the  satisfactory  isolation  of 
a  new  element  is  itself  a  work  of  long  and  discrim- 
inating labor,  or  that  it  imposes  almost  endless 
after-inquiries  concerning  its  relations  and  combi- 
nations with  other  bodies;  but  such  a  discovery 
casts  a  doubt  upon  all  past  analyses  of  a  particular 
class,  and  renders  imperative  a  repetition  of  many 
most  serious  investigations.  The  way  in  which 
each  analytical  discovery  thus  throws  us  back,  as 
it  were,  will  appear  by  a  simple  illustration.  It 
was  early  discovered  that  the  mineral  matter  of 
plants  contained  silica — the  substance  of  flint — in 
considerable  quantity.  Yet  this  substance  was 
supposed  to  form  no  part  of  the  bodies  of  animals, 
and  to  be  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  till  an  analysis  of  the  feathers  of  birds 
proved  that  they  too  contained  silica  in  a  very 
sensible  proportion.  It  was  sought  for,  therefore, 
in  the  natural  covering — the  hair  of  animals  and 
man ;  and  new  analyses  proved  it  to  be  present 
there  also.  But  if  in  the  hair  it  must  be  in  the 
blood,  from  which  all  the  parts  of  the  body  are 
formed  and  draw  their  constant  support.  Renewed 
examinations  of  the  blood,  accordingly,  discovered 
it  there,  and  thus  new  light  was  thrown  upon 
animal  physiology,  and  upon  the  natural  relations 
between  plants  and  animals. 

So  also  in  nearly  all  our  analyses  of  the  ashes  of 
plants  and  of  the  parts  of  animals,  common  salt  bad 
been  found  in  comparatively  small  proportion.  Bat 
recent  research,  conducted  after  improved  methods. 
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Las  shown  that  some  at  least  of  these  ashes  contain  | 
this  substance  in  much  larger  proportion  than  was 
previously  believed  ;  they,  therefore,  suggest  the 
necessity  of  repeating  all  our  experiments  in  this 
field  before  the  true  composition  of  the  inortpnic 
part  of  living  beings  can  be  said  to  be  ascertained. 
Iodine,  in   like  manner,   early  found   in  marine 
plants,  has  recently  been  detected  in  the  common 
cress,  and   in  many  other  plants  which   grow  in 
fresh  water.     Must  we  not  expect  to  find  it  in  all 
plants  1    Is  its  piesence  not  necessary  to  the  healthy 
sustenance  of  animals?      Fluorine  exists  in  sea- 
water  and  in  marine  plants.     But  it  exists  also  in 
the  bones  and  teeth  of  all  animals,  in  milk  and  in 
blood.     It  must,  therefore,  be  present  in  all  vege- 
table food,  and  must  be  necessary  to  the  healthy 
growth  both  of  plants  and  animals.     In  the  past 
analyses,  however,  of  the  mineral  matter  of  the 
plants  on  which  we  live,  it  has  neither  been  sought 
for  nor  detected.    The  same  imperfect  process  of 
preparing  the  ash  of  plants  and  animals,  which  has 
caused  a  portion  of  the  common  salt  to  disappear, 
has  probably  also  lessened  the  true  amount  both  of 
iodine  and  of  fluorine  in  the  specimens  hitherto 
analyzed.      Even   bromine   may  possibly  not  be 
absent  from  plants  and  animals,  if  carefully  sought 
for.     Those  who  are  aware  of  the  amount  of  ana- 
lytical labor  which  during  the  last  ten  years  has 
been  expended  upon  this  branch  of  analysis,  chiefly 
for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  physiology,  will 
be  able  to  estimate  the  nature  of  the  task  which 
awaits  the  chemist,  by  whom  it  must  all  be  re- 
peated.    In  this  wa^  new  discoveries  in  chemistry 
are  continually  harking  us  back.      Old  analyses  in 
the  inorganic  kingdom,  though  useful  to  a  certain 
extent,   all   become  from  time  to   time  untrust- 
worthy, and  the  labors  of  years  must  be  gone  over 
again.    But  this  is  only  the  periodical  retiring  of 
the  monthly  wave,  which  at  the  next  spring-tide 
may  assert  a  wider  and  more  secure  dominion  than 
it  ever  possessed  before. 

It  is  in  connexion  with  mineralogy  that  the  inor- 
ganic chemistry  of  our  time  finds  one  of  its  most 
indisputable  triumphs,  the  atomic  theory  one  of  its 
most  interesting  applications,  and  chemical  analysis 
the  field  of  its  most  arduous  and  constantly  renew- 
ing tasks.  Born  in  a  country  rich  in  minerals,  and 
abounding  in  mineral  wealth,  Berzelius  and  most 
of  his  chemical  pupils  and  successors  in  Sweden 
have  dedicated  much  of  their  attention  to  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  mineral  kingdom.  Before  him 
Klaproth  and  others  had  analyzed  many  of  these 
substances,  without  knowing  or  even  thinking  of 
any  general  principle,  by  which  either  the  results 
of  their  analyses  might  be  tested,  or  the  minerals 
themselves  classified  and  arranged. 

It  was  after  his  visit  to  England  in  1813  that 
Bei-zelius  threw  into  a  methodical  form  the  results 
of  his  numerous  mineral  analyses,  and  applied  to 
them  the  new  views  in  respect  to  the  electro-chem- 
ical relations  of  bodies,  and  the  proportions  in  which 
they  combine  with  each  other.  In  1814  the  Swed- 
ish edition  of  his  **  Application  of  Chemical  Pro- 
portions to  Mineralogy*'  was  published.  Within 
a  few  years  it  was  known  ana  reprinted  in  most 
European  languages.  Its  illustrations  were  subse- 
quently from  time  to  time  augmented,  and  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  it  was  based  more  firmly  fixed, 
by  numerous  fresh  analyses  executed  by  himself 
and  others.  The  most  complete  form  in  which 
his  latest  views  have  yet  appeared  is  in  the  "  Ber- 
zelius* Neues  Chemisches  Mineral  System"  of 
Professor  Rammelsberg  of  Berlin,  published  in 


1847 ;  while  the  book  which  at  present  most  folly 
represents  the  actual  condition  of  chemical  miner- 
alogy is  the  *'  Handwiirterbuch  der  Chemischen 
Theils  der  Mineralogie'*  of  the  same  author,  with 
its  four  several  supplements.* 

To  those  who  are  capable  of  contrasting  the  old 
mineralogy  with  the  new,  the  happy  conclusions, 
which  the  numerous  analytical  labors  of  Berzelius 
and  his  pupils  have  successively  attained  in  this 
branch  of  science,  appear  very  striking.  What 
was  fiirmerly  an  undigested  collection  of  nide 
stones  brought  together  according  to  no  natural  law, 
and  arranged  only  according  to  weight,  color,  hard- 
ness, or  form,  more  or  less  imperfectly  determined, 
analytical  chemistry  has  classified  in  families  and 
groups,  beautifully  scientific,  and  characterized  by 
singular  analogies  in  form  and  composition.  It  has 
established  close  relations  among  individuals  and 
classes,  such  as  could  not  previously  be  even  sus- 
pected to  exist.  It  has  aflbrded  to  the  philosophical 
generalizer  the  means  of  testing  the  correctness  of 
analyses,  of  determining  what  is  essential  or  other- 
wise to  the  composition  of  a  mineral,  and  of  thus 
assigning  to  it  its  proper  place  in  his  groups  and 
system.  And,  reacting,  as  all  such  special  inves- 
tigations do,  upon  pure  chemistry,  the  development 
of  this  branch — uniting  in  itself  the  joint  investiga- 
tion of  composition  and  of  crystalline  form — has 
made  known  the  existence  of  analogies  and  rela- 
tions among  long  familiar  elementary  bodies,  of 
which  the  study  of  merely  artificial  combinations 
had  previously  given  us  no  intimation.  It  has  been 
recognized,  in  short,  that  the  interior  of  the  earth 
is  nature's  laboratory,  in  which  she  is  continually 
carrying  on  an  endless  variety  of  chemical  opera- 
tions, the  results  of  which,  like  those  which  are 
obtained  in  our  own  laboratories,  belong  altogether 
to  the  domain,  and  are  subjected  to  the  recognized 
laws,  of  chemical  science.  Mineralogy,  in  so  far 
as  it  is  not  purely  physical,  is,  in  fact,  only  a 
subordinate  branch  of  inorganic  chemistry.  Pure 
minerals  must  be  arranged,  like  all  other  pure 
chemical  combinations,  and  like  them  are  capable 
of  being  represented  by  definite  literal  formulae. 

No  one  who  has  not  himself  been  for  some  time 
occupied  with  mineral  analyses  can  have  any  idea 
of  the  world  of  time  and  labor  which  has  been  spent 
in  the  analjnical  investigation  of  mineral  com- 
pounds. Among  the  thousands  of  specimens  which 
adorn  our  cabinets,  one  beautiful  group,  long  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  zeolites — hydrated  sili- 
cates of  alumina,  with  lime,  potash,  and  soda, 
chemists  now  call  them — is  well  known  to  mineral- 
ogists. The  drawers  now  before  us  contain  about 
fiAy  species  belonging  to  this  group.  We  take  up 
at  random  a  specimen  of  Laumonite,  named  from 
its  discoverer,  Gillet  de  Laumont.  This  mineral 
has  been  analyzed  successively  by  Vogel,  Gmelin, 
Dufrenoy,  Connel,  Von  Babo,  Delfis,  Domeyko, 
Malaguti,  and  Durocher.  Nine  analytical  chemists 
have  each,  at  successive  periods,  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  labors  of  their  predecessors,  devoted  some 
weeks  to  the  examination  of  this  one  stone  ;  and 
yet  its  chemical  formula  and  most  natural  relations 
are  still  open  to  question.  On  a  moderate  calcula- 
tion an  amount  of  chemical  activity  equal  to  that 
of  four  long  and  laborious  analytical  lives,  has  been 

*  This  work  presents  another  instance  of  the  rapidi- 
ty of  chemical  progress.  It  was  published  in  Berlin 
in  ld41,  and  contains  768  pages.  The  last  of  the  four 
supplements  appeared  in  1849,  and  they  contain  in  all 
762  pages.  Tne  new  matter  of  the  last  eight  years  is 
equal  in  bulk  to  all  that  was  known  before  1 
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expended  in  elucidating  the  composition  of  these 
zeolitic  minerals  alone.  How  long  must  it  be 
before  a  reasonable  man  can  expect  chemical  min- 
eralogy to  arrive  at  its  final  settlement ! 

Our  space  admits  only  of  an  allusion  to  the  beau- 
tiful researches  into  the  relation  of  chemical  com- 
position to  crystalline  form  in  natural  and  artificial 
compounds,  which  have  given  Mitscherlich  a  dis- 
tinguished place  in  the  conjoined  history  of  chem- 
istry and  mineralogy.  Isomorphism,  Dimorphism, 
Isodimorphism,  and  the  doctrine  of  Replacement, 
are  all  subjects  suggestive  to  any  one  well  read  in 
the  history  of  chemical  progress,  of  many  succes- 
sive labors ;  of  memoirs  and  experiments  full  of 
beauty;  and  of  numerous  partial  but  gradually 
widening  generalizations.  But  in  this  branch,  as 
in  the  direct  analyses  of  our  zeolitic  minerals,  a 
single  page  of  a  '*  systematic  treatise"  comprehends 
oAen  the  results  of  whole  lives  of  thought  and  toil. 
The  young  student,  as  he  masters  the  page  before 
him,  acquires  the  knowledge  of  gray-haired  philoe- 
ophers  in  the  maturity  of  their  fame  and  fortune. 
\  et  he  can  never  look  upon  his  learning  with  the 
interest  which  those  men  feel  who  are  familiar 
with  the  difficult  passages  and  hard  struggles 
through  which  the  fame  has  been  achieved,  or  the 
knowledge  arrived  at,  which  the  page  embodies. 

Before  quitting  this  topic,  however,  we  must 
spare  a  few  words  for  that  subtle,  almost  micro- 
scopic, branch  of  qualitative  analysis,  where  the 
blowpipe  is  made  an  instrument  of  research  in  min- 
eralogy and  inorganic  chemistry.  To  Berzelius 
the  world  owes  the  first  treatise  which  brought  the 
blowpipe  into  general  use  among  chemists.  His 
volume  "  On  the  use  of  the  Blowpipe  in  Chemistry 
and  Mineralogy,"*  appeared  in  Swedish  in  1820, 
and  contained  the  results  of  many  years'  experience 
of  his  own,  added  to  the  earlier  knowledge  he  had 
acquired  from  the  personal  instructions  of  Gahn. 
Among  the  men  of  whom  Beraelius  always  retained 
an  afiectionate  and  grateful  remembrance,  was 
Assessor  Gottlieb  Gahn.  Already  advanced  in 
years,  but  full  of  the  mineralogical  knowledge  of 
his  time,  and  skilled  above  every  other  Swede  in 
the  employment  of  the  blowpipe  in  chemical  in- 
quiry, he  encouraged  by  his  kindly  notice  and 
sympathy  the  rising  chemist,  while  still  struggling 
with  early  difficulties.  He  communicated  to  him, 
also,  all  the  practical  skill  which  the  Swedish  as- 
sayers,  from  before  the  time  when  Stahl  used  the 
blowpipe  in  1700,  had  been  gradually  accumulating, 
and  of  which  Bergam,  with  the  assistance  of  Gahn, 
then  his  pupil,  had  already  published  a  synopsis  in 
the  second  volume  of  his  *'  Chemical  Essays. "f 
The  filial  spirit  of  a  grateful  scholar  appeared  in 
what  we  have  heard  Berzelius  say,  long  afier 
Ghan^s  death,  about  his  own  book  on  the  blowpipe ; 
**  Mast  of  what  I  have  recorded  there  I  learned 
from  Gahn  ;  I  have  only  put  it  into  my  own  words." 
or  late  years  this  branch  of  inquiry  has  also  re- 
ceived great  extension  ;  and  the  work  of  Plattner, 
C  Die  Probirkunst  mit  dem  Lothrohr,")  which 
has  been  done  into  English  by  Dr.  Muspratt,  is  now 
a  standard  authority. 

Within  the  domain  of  inorganic  chemistry  yet 
another  field  of  vast  extent  is  now  undergoing  the 
operation  of  clearing.    To  speak  in  the  language 

*  Cm  Blasrdrets  Anvandande  i  Kemien  och  Miner- 
alogien.  Stockholm,  1820.  It  was  translated  into 
Gkrman,  French,  English,  Italian,  and  Russian. 

t  The  English  Translation  of  this  work  was  pab- 
lished  in  Loudon;  the  first  and  second  volumes  in 
1788,  and  the  third  in  1791. 


of  a  North  American  settler,  the  trees  are  partiaUy 
cut  down ;  a  few  have  already  been  burned ;  the 
first  seed  has  been  sown  upon  the  spread  ashes ; 
and  the  green  blade  is  beginning  to  cover  with  ver- 
dure the  primeval  soil.  To  Geology,  the  twin 
sister  of  Mineralogy,  but  of  wider  grasp  by  far  and 
of  loftier  mind.  Chemistry  has  for  many  years  been 
offering  her  occasional  aid.  But  the  rough  blockers- 
out  of  the  young  science  were  not  prepared  by  their 
knowledge  or  pursuits  to  appreciate  the  nature  and 
causes  of  b^  far  the  largest  class  of  manifold  phe- 
nomena which  the  crust  of  our  earth  exhibits. 

The  daring  mind  of  Davy  made  the  first  bold  ap- 
plication of  chemical  knowledge  to  the  explanation 
of  the  most  impressive  physico-geological  phenom- 
ena which  the  surface  of  the  globe  now  exhibits. 
The  metal  potassium,  one  of  his  great  discoveries, 
takes  fire  on  contact  with  cold  water,  produces 
much  heat,  and  liberates  a  large  volume  of  elastic 
(hydrogen)  gas.  This  property  of  his  new  metal 
carried  the  philosopher's  mind  at  once  to  the  burn- 
ing volcano  and  the  shattering  earthquake.  '*  Give 
me,"  he  said,  **  accumulations  of  potassium  or  so- 
dium, or  other  analogous  metals  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,  and  let  the  waters  of  the  sea  descend  to 
them,  and  all  the  phenomena  of  the  volcano  and  of 
the  earthquake  may  be  produced."  There  is  no 
impossibility — scarcely  an  improbability,  as  he 
afterwards  believed — that  masses  of  these  metals 
should  here  and  there  exist  in  the  interior  of  the 
earth.  And  it  was  to  him  an  interesting  fact,  that 
nearly  all  the  active  volcanoes  then  known  were 
situated  near  the  sea ;  from  which,  therefore,  water 
might  readily  descend  to  such  accumulations  of  his 
combustible  metals.  "  They  are  the  cause  of  earth- 
quakes and  volcanoes,"  was  the  conclusion,  there- 
fore, of  his  rapid  and  ardent  mind  ;  and  thus  he 
became  the  author  and  propounder  of  what  was 
called  the  "Chemical  Theory  of  Volcanoes." 
This  theory,  possessing  both  simplicity  and  beauty, 
was  readily  adopted  by  numerous  philosophers. 
And,  although  the  progress  of  knowledge  has  now 
greatly  lessened  the  degree  of  special  favor  with 
which  it  used  to  be  regarded  even  by  inquirers  after 
truth,  yet  many  of  Davy's  old  disciples  still  cling  to  it 
as  the  true  doctrine  of  nature,  and  refuse  materially  to 
modify  their  early  faith.  Among  English  authors, 
this  view  is  still  upheld  in  the  work  of  Dr.  Dau- 
beny* — on  other  accounts  a  very  valuable  book; 
while  a  partial  collection,  especially  of  the  physical 
facts,  which  are  to  aid  future  chemico-geologists 
in  arriving  at  a  general  theory  of  both  earthquakes 
and  volcanoes,  has  been  admirably  commenced  by 
Mr.  Mallet  of  Dublin,!  under  the  auspices,  and  in 
the  publislied  transactions,  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 

But  from  every  field  or  section  of  geological  in- 
vestigation, numerous  chemical  questions  spring 
up.  With  igneous  rocks,  whether  more  ancient 
or  more  modern — with  the  so-called  metamorphic 
or  altered  rocks,  the  origin,  original  nature  and 
changes  of  each,  and  with  the  origin  and  relations 
of  the  numerous  mineral  substances  they  respect^ 
ively  contain--~countIess  inquiries  are  connected 
which  this  science  is  called  upon  to  answer.  The 
slow  changes  to  which  deposits  of  gypsum,  of  rock 
salt,  of  natron,  and  of  nitrate  of  soda  are  due, 
demand  for  their  elucidation  profound  chemical 
study.    Coal   and   the  combustible  minerals,  the 

^Descrintion  of  Active  and  Extinct  Volcanoes. 
Second  Edition,  Svo.  London:  1848. 

t  First  Report  on  the  Facts  of  Earthauake  Phenom* 
ena.    By  Robert  Mallet,  M.  R.  I.  A.    London :  1860. 
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mysterioas  amber  and  the  precious  diamond — their  l 
origin,  the  successive  changes  through  which  their 
first  material  passed  before  it  assumed  its  final 
form,  and  what  were  the  special  circumstances  by 
which  these  changes  were  induced,  promoted,  re- 
tarded, or  arrested — veins  filled  with  metalliferous 
minerals,  or  with  sparry  contents  of  various  kinds ; 
stratified  deposits  and  veins  of  phosphate  of  lime  ; 
mineral  waters — ^the  nature,  source,  and  constancy 
of  their  impregnations;  pure  water  and  steam — 
their  agency  under  ordinary  and  extraordinary  tem- 
peratures and  pressures,  in  altering  rocks  and 
producing  specific  mineral  combinations;  the  at- 
mosphere— its  past  and  present  constitution  and 
history,  its  influence  on  the  materials  which  form 
the  earth ^s  crust,  and  their  influence  again  in  modi- 
fying its  composition ;  the  changes  which  the  re- 
mains of  organized  beings  buried  in  the  strata 
induce,  or  have  themselves  undergone  during  the 
prolonged  action  of  natural  causes — these  make, 
severally,  almost  unlimited  demands  on  the  patience 
and  sagacity  of  chemists,  which  the  labors  of  many 
coming  years  will  be  unable  fully  to  satisfy. 
Chemical  geology  will  by  and  by  be  recognized  as  a 
department  of  geological  science  at  least  as  distinct 
and  valuable  as  the  hitherto  more  popular  and  more 
generally  interesting  branch  of  Paleontology ;  and 
as  demanding  a  special  knowledge  in  its  cultivators 
at  least  equally  extensive  and  profound.  It  will 
continue  also  to  grow  in  interest  and  freshness 
long  afler  the  early  zeal  in  behalf  of  mere  descrip- 
tive geology  and  the  geography  of  rocks  has  died 
away.  Since  the  time  of  Davy,  numerous,  though 
less  ambitious,  contributions  to  chemical  geology 
have  been  made  by  Berzelius,  Bonsdorff,  Mitscher- 
lich,  Blum,  Delesse,  Deville,  Ebelraen,  and  other 
chemical  analysts  and  observers.  '  Among  the  lat- 
ter, Professor  BischofT  of  Bonn  has  of  late  years 
taken  a  prominent  place.  And  he  is  at  present 
rendering  an  important  service  to  this  branch  of 
the  science,  by  embodying,  along  with  his  own  pe- 
culiar views  and  private  experiments,  a  learned 
critique  upon  nearly  all  that  has  been  done  by 
others  in  a  voluminous  work — **  Lehrbuch  der 
Chemischen  unfl  Physical ischen  Geologie" — now 
issuing  from  the  press,  and  of  which  the  concluding 
part  is  promised  during  the  present  year. 

Lying  between  the  two  great  divisions  of  mineral 
and  organic  clicmistry,  and  belonging  almost 
equally  to  both  are  the  interesting  subjects  of  AUo- 
tropism,  Isomerism,  Polymerism,  Catalysis,  and 
some  others,  to  which  recent  investigations  have 
called  the  attention  of  philosophical  chemists,  and 
which  tend  daily  to  connect  the  familiar  and  sensi- 
ble phenomena  of  the  science  with  the  most  recon- 
dite considerations  of  molecular  philosophy.  But 
over  these  topics  we  most  unwillingly  pass,  that 
we  may  devote  a  larger  space  to  the  already  wide 
and  rapidly  growing  department  of  organic  chem- 
istry. 

That  this  department  should  be  large,  will  be 
admitted  by  the  reader  when  he  learns  that  it  em- 
braces the  study  of  every  part  of  everything  which 
lives  or  which  has  lived,  and  of  countless  compound 
bodies  which  are  formed  during  the  decay  or  artifi- 
cial decomposition  of  the  several  parts  of  living 
things,  animal  or  vegetable.  Not  only  are  the 
parts  and  products  of  each  plant  and  animal  very 
numerous,  as  well  as  the  successive  changes  they 
undergo  in  the  successive  stages  of  their  grow^th, 
and  during  various  forms  of  disease,  but  each  of  the 
many  thousands  of  living  species  in  both  kingdoms 
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produces  or  contains  something  peculiar  to  itself, 
which  chemistry  must  examine.  Can  any  limit  be 
assigned  to  a  field  so  wide  as  this?  During  late 
years,  the  name  of  Liebig  has  been  mo»t  prom- 
inently connected  with  the  progress  of  >rganic 
chemistry.  As,  however,  his  career  did  not  Legia 
till  the  foundations  of  this  line  of  inquiry  had  been 
already  laid,  we  must  commence  our  sketch  at  aa 
earlier  period. 

The  Alchemists  had  done  little  here.  Their  ez« 
perimental  trials  were  made  for  the  most  part  upon 
mineral  substances,  although,  after  the  process  of 
distillation  came  to  be  perfected,  alcohol  and  some 
ethereal  oils  were  discovered  by  them  ;  succinic 
acid  was  obtained  from  amber ;  benzoic  acid  from 
gum  benzoin  ;  and  vinegar  and  wood  spirit  from 
the  dry  distillation  of  wood.  But  it  was  not  till  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  phlogistic  period  that  organic 
chemistry,  m  the  hands  of  Bergman  and  Scheele, 
began  to  make  any  decided  progress ;  nor  till  a  still 
later  period  that  it  first  received  from  Lavoisier  a 
decidedly  scientific  character.  Lavoisier  applied 
to  organic  compounds  the  same  method  of  interro- 
gation by  which  he  had  efifected  his  great  reforms 
in  inorganic  chemistry.  Of  what  elementary  bodies 
does  this  organic  compound  consist? — of  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  experiment  answered. 
Then  in  what  proportions  by  weight  do  they  sev- 
erally exist  in  it?  Thus  the  use  of  the  balance  and 
the  accuracy  of  numbers  found  their  way  also  into 
this  department  of  the  science. 

Two  things  now  became  necessary  to  future 
progress — to  devise  a  set  of  methods  by  which  or- 
ganic compounds  might  be  obtained  in  a  pure  state, 
possessing  constant  properties  and  composition ; 
and  a  second  set,  by  which  their  elementary  con- 
stituents might  be  separated  from  each  other,  so 
completely  and  in  such  a  form  as  to  admit  of  being 
respectively  weighed  and  measured  with  the  neces- 
sary degree  of  accuracy.  The  latter  of  these  ob- 
jects was  only  imperfectly  attained  by  Lavoisier 
himself,  and  subsequently  byFourcroy,  Vauquelin, 
(1802,)  and  de  Saussore,  (1807.)  It  was  more 
completely  arrived  at  through  the  processes  intro- 
duced by  Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard,  (1810,)  and 
those  recommended  by  Dr.  Prout,  and  was  virtually 
perfected  through  those  employed  by  Berzelius  in 
the  analyses  which  he  published  in  1814.  It  is  an 
important  point  in  the  history  of  analytical  chemis- 
try, to  remark  that,  to  the  methods  adopted  in  the 
year  1815,  scarcely  anything  has  since  been  added 
by  which  greater  accuracy  can  be  secured.  The 
introduction  of  Liebig's  beautiful  tube,  and  the  suc- 
cessive valuable  suggestions  and  processes  of  Dumas 
and  others,  have  greatly  simplified,  and  rendered 
more  generally  attainable,  the  rapid  and  facile  per- 
formance of  organic  analyses  ;  but  they  have  added 
little  to  the  accuracy  of  the  results  which  a  careful 
analyst  could  already  arrive  at  by  the  methods  of. 
1815.  Of  this  truth  we  present  the  following  il-- 
lustration. 

Among  the  substances  of  which  Berzelius  had  ^ 
published  analyses  in  1814,  were  benzoic  acid  and^ 
benzoate  of  lead.     It  was  our  good  fortune,  subse- 
quently, to  be  his  guest  in  Stockholm  in  1832,  whea  i 
he  received  from  Liebig,  by  letter,  an  account  of. 
the  most  interesting  researches  of   himself  audi 
Wohler,  into  the  nature  of  the  oil  of  bitter  almonds, . 
and  its  kindred  compounds.     In  this  letter  a  doubt 
was  expressed  respecting  the  true  formula  for  benr 
zoic  acid  as  deduced  from  the  analyses  published  by. 
Berzelius  in  1814.     We  had,  in  consequence,  the  • 
pleasure  of  witnessing  a  re-preparation^  with  hift. 
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own  hands,  of  the  benzoate  of  lead,  and  a  reanaly- 
818  of  the  acid  it  contained.  The  percentage  results 
of  these  new  trials  were  found,  on  turning  back  to 
the  old  note-book,  to  agree  to  the  third  place  of 
decimals,  nith  the  num^rs  obtained  for  the  compo- 
sition of  oenzoic  acid,  twenty  years  before!  Ihe 
reader  will  not  wonder  that  such  a  circumstance 
should  have  inspired  us  with  great  faith  in  the  pre- 
cision of  the  early  as  well  as  later  methods  and  re- 
searches of  this  distinguished  chemist. 

Among  the  successive  steps  of  more  or  less  im- 
portance, in  the  progress  which  this  branch  of  the 
acience  began  to  make,  after  accurate  methods  of 
analysis  had  been  discovered,  that  of  Chevreul 
proved  particularly  effective.  In  his  great  work 
upon  the  fats,*  he  showed  the  use  of  studying  and 
analyzing,  not  only  the  natural  substances  or  com- 
pounds themselves,  but  the  chemical  changes  also 
which  they  may  undergo;  and  the  new  products 
and  compounds  they  can  be  made  to  yield.  And 
further,  by  comparing  the  composition  as  well  of 
these  products  as  of  their  combinations  with  other 
substances,  with  that  of  the  natural  bodies  from 
which  they  were  derived,  he  illustrated  how  one 
analysis  might  be  made  to  control  and  test  the  ac- 
curacy of  another ;  how,  in  this  manner,  most  in- 
teresting views  might  be  arrived  at,  in  regard  to  the 
molecular  constitution  of  organic  compounds,  and 
how  what  had  been  hitherto  very  obscure  chemical 
changes  might  be  lucidly  explained.  From  him, 
therefore,  must  be  dated  the  first  outline  of  a  true 
analytical  investigation  of  an  organic  compound. 

The  subsequent  pursuit  of  this  method  of  inquiry 
brought  into  more  general  use  the  habit  of  repre- 
senting by  formuls  what  is  called  the  rational  con- 
stitution of  a  body.  The  results  of  analysis  show 
the  numerical  proportions  in  which  the  several  ele- 
mentary bodies  or  their  equivalents  exist  in  the 
compounds  examined,  and  enable  chemists  to  repre- 
sent their  composition  by  formulae,  which  are  abso- 
lutely true  as  expressions  of  these  results.  In  the 
simple  case  of  oxalic  acid,  for  example,  analysis 
shows  with  certainty  that  its  two  constituents,  car- 
bon and  oxygen,  are  present  in  it,  in  the  proportion 
of  two  equivalents  of  the  former  {CJ  to  three  of  the 
latter  (O3),  and  that  it  may,  therefore,  be  truly 
represented  by  C^  O^.  But  whether  the  three 
molecules  or  atoms  of  oxygen  are  united  directly 
with  the  two  of  carbon,  as  may  be  represented  by 
(2  C-[-  3  O) ;  or  whether  they  are  so  arranged  that 
two  of  carbon  being  united  to  two  of  oxygen 
(C,  OJ,  this  compound  is  united  again  with  the 
third  atom  of  oxygen  as  in  ( Q  O.^-^-  O)  ;  or 
whether  two  of  a  compound  C  O  are  united  with 
this  third  of  oxygen,  as  in  (2  C  04-  O) ;  or 
whether,  finally,  the  well  known  gas,  caroonic  acid 
C  O3,  unites  directly  with  the  equally  well  known 
carbonic  oxide  C  0,  so  as  to  form  oxalic  acid,  then 
truly  represented  by  (C  0.^-\~  C  O) ; — these  molec- 
ular or  theoretical  questions  are  not  at  all  touched 
upon  by  the  empirical  formula  Q  O3,  though  that 
formula  is  absolutely  true  as  a  representation  of  the 
relative  proportions,  determined  by  accurate  analy- 
ses, in  which  its  constituents  exist  in  oxalic  acid. 

The  principle  involved  in  the  above  illustration 
has,  ever  since  1814,  occupied  more  or  less  of  the 
attention  of  organic  chemists.  It  has  given  occa- 
sion, at  different  periods,  to  violent  controversies, 
oAen  foolishly  warm,  and  in  the  conduct  of  which 
a  philosophical  zeal  for  the  truth  has  occasionally 

*  Recherches  Chimiques  sor  les  Corps  gras  d'Orl- 
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been  overborne  by  individual  feelings,  and  even  by 
the  spirit  of  national  rivalry.  But,  although  very 
different  theoretical  views  have  been  successively 
taken,  as  knowledge  advanced,  by  different  chem- 
ists, in  regard  to  the  rational  composition  of  sundry 
organic  compounds,  yet  these  very  differences  have 
promoted,  in  almost  every  instance,  the  advance- 
ment of  the  science.  They  have  each  suggested 
additional  inquiries,  and  indicated  the  necessity  of 
new  and  special  analytical  investigations ;  so  that 
rational  formulie,  embodying,  as  they  often  do,  most 
valuable  hypotheses  or  conjectures,  have  in  reality 
become  an  element  of  further  progress.  And  now 
it  is  regarded  as  a  requisite,  very  desirable  if  not 
indispensable,  in  the  formuls  for  organic  sub- 
stances, that  they  should  express,  not  only  the  rela* 
tive  proportions  of  the  elements  of  which  the  sub- 
stances consist,  but  a  probable  grouping  of  the 
molecules  also,  by  which  their  relations  to  other 
substances  of  analogous  composition,  and  their 
principal  chemical  reactions  may  be  suggested  or 
explained.  In  more  Southern  Europe,  Dumas, 
Boullay,  Laurent,  and  Gerhardt  have  been  most 
conspicuous  in  this  division  of  chemical  labor. 

In  1814,  Berzelius,  in  his  published  analyses, 
showed  that  the  doctrine  of  chemical  equivalents 
was  applicable  to  organic  as  well  as  to  inorganic 
compounds ;  and  thus  by  the  aid  of  symbols,  in 
which  each  elementary  substance  was  represented 
by  the  initial  letter  of  its  Latin  name,  he  was  ena- 
bled to  construct  formuls,  by  which,  as  we  have 
said,  their  composition,  as  determined  by  analyses, 
could  be  truly  represented.  But  his  view  then 
was,  and  many  followed  him  in  adopting  it,  that  in 
organic  substances  consisting  of  three  elements — 
carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen — the  constituents 
were  united  with  each  other  directly  into  ternary 
combinations,  such  as  may  be  understood  by  placing 

the  molecules  in  this  manner,  „  q,  instead  of  being 

first  united  by  twos,  as  would  be  represented  by 
such  formuls  as  C/f-f-  O  or  C-f-  HO.  In  this  ter- 
nary mode  of  union  he  recognized  also  a  clear  and 
satisfactory  distinction  betwen  organic  compounds, 
and  those  of  the  inorganic  kingdom,  in  which  only 
binary  combinations  had  hitherto  been  recognized. 
Already,  however,  in  1819,  when  he  published  the 
great  contribution  to  scientific  mineralogy,  of  which 
we  have  already  spoken,  Berzelius  intimated  his 
belief  that  the  electro-chemical  theory  was  also 
capable  of  best  explaining  all  the  phenomena  ex- 
hibited by  organic  bodies.  This  involved  the 
opinion  that  organic  compounds  were  all  binary, 
and  he  now  began  to  represent  the  organic  acids  as 
oxides  of  what  are  now  well  known  in  chemistry 
by  the  name  of  compound  radicals. 

These  so-called  radicals  of  Berzelius  were  for  the 
most  part  hypothetical,  only  supposed  or  assumed 
to  exist.  It  was  to  the  brilliant  researches  of  Gay 
Lussac,  that  we  owed  our  first  acquaintance  with  a 
compound  body  which  exhibited  all  the  chemical 
relations  hitherto  supposed  to  be  characteristic  of 
the  elementary  substances.  His  discovery  of  cy- 
anogen— a  compound  of  nitrogen  and  carbon,  which 
behaved  in  every  respect  towards  the  elementary 
bodies  as  chlorine  and  iodine  do — at  once  astonished 
and  enlightened  the  chemists  of  the  time,  ( 1815,) 
and  was  doubtless  the  germ  of  the  new  views  soon 
aAer  adopted  by  Berzelius  (1819)  and  others,  in 
reference  to  organic  combinations.  This  was  prob- 
ably hastened  also  by  the  idea  thrown  out  by  Am- 
pere, in  1816,  that,  as  the  compound  cyanogen  was 
aiialogous  to  the  electro-negative  elements,  chlorine, 
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iodine,  &c.,  bo  the  hypothetical  compound  ammo' 
nium,  consisting  of  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  (TV/f^), 
resembled  in  all  its  chemical  relations  the  large 
family  of  metals,  or  electro-positive  elementary 
bodies.  But  cyanogen  and  the  supposed  ammoninm 
contained  two  elementary  bodies  only  ;  and  although 
much  progress  was  made  in  rational  organic  chem- 
istry by  the  aid  of  these  additions  to  our  knowledge, 
yet  much  darkness  and  doubt  existed  still.  In 
decomposing  organic  substances,  it  had  often  been 
remarked  that  certain  elements  or  certain  propor- 
tions of  their  constituent  elements,  were  separated 
from  a  compound  more  easily  than  others,  and  thus 
appeared  to  be  held  by  a  less  powerful  affinity,  or 
to  form  less  necessary  portions  of  the  molecular  ar- 
rangement as  a  whole.  Did  the  more  firmly  united 
molecules — often  containing  three  elements — con- 
stitute a  central  radical,  round  which  the  others 
were  grouped  more  loosely,  from  which  the  latter 
might  be  removed  without  breaking  up  the  central 
arrangement,  or  with  which,  instead  of  the  latter, 
other  elements  might  be  combined,  without  alto- 
gether taking  away  the  characteristic  properties  of 
the  compound  into  which  they  were  introduced  t 
Experience  could  not  answer  this  question. 

Years  of  active  thought  and  research  scarcely 
yet  appeared  to  justify  the  supposition  that  radicals 
containing  three  elements  really  did  exist.  It  was 
pushing  theory  much  too  far  a-head  of  experiment 
— leaping  too  far  into  the  unknown — to  admit  that 
radicals  might  exist  of  which  oxygen,  united  to 
hydrogen  and  carbon,  formed  a  part,  and  which 
should  yet  appear,  in  their  relations  to  chlorine, 
and  the  other  elementary  bodies,  as  if  they  were 
themselves  simple  and  uncompounded.  But  the 
dawn  of  a  new  day  had  come,  and  a  gleam  of  fresh 
light  was  thrown  upon  rational  organic  chemistry, 
when,  in  1832,  a  memoir  on  the  composition  and 
properties  of  benzoyl  appeared,  the  joint  produc- 
tion of  Liebig  and  Wohler.  We  can  well  recol- 
lect the  surprise  and.  pleasure  expressed  to  ourselves 
by  Berzelius  on  the  perusal  of  the  first  account  of 
their  experiments ;  and  every  one  at  all  acquainted 
with  the  later  history  of  this  branch  of  the  science, 
must  be  aware  how  much  the  results  of  these  ex- 
periments have  contributed  to  promote  its  rapid 
advancement.  Since  that  period,  indeed,  Liebig 
has  been  gradually  acquiring  in  Northern  Europe, 
in  reference  to  organic  che'j:iislry,  a  position  ap- 
proaching to  that  so  long  occupied  by  berzelius,  in 
reference  to  the  science  as  a  whole.  But  the 
growing  vastness  of  chemical  knowledge  forbids 
the  idea  of  any  second  Berzelius  ever  appearing,* 

*  This  difficulty  of  now  masterinq^  the  science  as 
he  had  been  able  to  do,  is  put  forward  by  Berzelius,  in 
his  Arsberattelse  as  far  back  as  1838 -of  course  with 
a  very  difierent  view  from  ours.  '*  The  period  of  my 
life,"  he  says,  ''  has  been  peculiarly  favorable  for  the 
study  of  that  science  to  which  I  hare  felt  a  natural 
inclination,  and  a  similar  one  can  never  return.  At 
the  beginning  of  my  scientific  studies,  new-born  chem- 
istry had  scarcely  lef\  its  cradle.  The  measure  of 
existing  knowledge  did  not  exceed  the  capacity  of 
youth  to  bear  iu  mind.  The  whole  was  soon  made 
familiar,  though  year  by'year  it  has  been  developed, 
and  the  measure  of  knowledge  gradually  increased. 
After  forty  years  of  progress,  a  mass  of  materials  lies 
before  the  beginner  of  which  it  is  impossible  for  him 
to  make  more  than  a  part  his  own,  withii^  the  period 
assigned  \o  ordinary  studies,  and  perhaps  more  than 
any  one  can  ever  altogether  master,  although  it  has 
not  been  difficult  to  become  gradually  possessed  of  all 
during  a  continued  study  of  forty  years."  Thirteen 
years  of  most  rapid  advance  have  elapsed  since  this 
was  written->how  much  more  arduous,  then,  must  the 
task  be  now  i 


distingnished  at  once  by  special  contributions  to 
every  branch,  and  by  an  intimate  acquaintance, 
practical  and  theoretical,  with  the  entire  range  of 
chemistry,  mineral  and  organic.  Future  great 
chemists  must  be  content  to  bear  rule  each  in  his 
own  particular  walk  only. 

It  would  weary  our  readers  were  we  to  indulge 
in  further  detail  regarding  the  progress  of  organic 
chemistry  in  its  pure  state.  That  the  so-called 
rational  views  on  the  composition  of  organic  bodies 
have  undergone  serious  alterations  at  brief  inter- 
vals of  time,  and  as  knowledge  widened,  is  a  proof 
that  our  progress  has  been  rapid.  And  again,  the 
extent  to  which  such  changes  have  really  taken 
place,  is  popularly  shown  by  the  successive  new 
names  which  have  in  consequence  been  imposed 
on  the  same  substance,  and  the  burdensome  synon- 
ymy which  has  thus  been  introduced  into  the 
science.  We  open  at  random  a  volume  of  the 
German  Dictionary  of  Chemistry,  to  which  we 
have  already  referred,  and  the  following  synonymy 
appears  at  the  head  of  the  first  paragraph  which 
catches  our  eye — **  Hydrochlorate  of  Chloride  of 
Vinyl — Chloride  of  Elayl  (Berzelius) — Hydro- 
chlorate  of  Chloride  of  Acetyl  (Liebig) — Chloride 
of  Etherin  (Mitscherlich) — Bydrochlorate  of  Chlo- 
ride of  Aldeliydene  (Regnault) — Chloride  of 
Hydrocarbon — Chloric  Ether — Oil  of  Olefiant  Gas 
— Oil  of  the  Dutch  Chemists — Dutch  Liquid." 
Ten  ponderous  names  for  a  useless  oily  liquid, 
discovered  by  some  Dutch  chemists  in  1705,  and 
which  is  produced  when  olefiant  gas  and  chlorine 
gas  are  mixed  together !  Probably  as  many  more 
may  be  given  to  it,  before  either  its  name  is  finally 
fixed,  or  its  nature  and  rational  formula  truly  deter- 
mined. As  marks  of  progress,  real  or  imaginary, 
such  a  series  of  landmarks  may  be  very  interest- 
ing ;  but  what  human  memory  can  hope  to  retain 
them  all?  With  the  view  of  simplifying,  har- 
monizing, and  rendering  uniform  the  entire  no- 
menclature of  this  organic  department,  Leypold 
Gmelin,  in  the  fourtii  and  fifth  volumes  of  his 
most  learned  and  most  valuable  '*  Handbuch  der 
Chemie,"  has  boldly  coined  an  entirely  new  sys- 
tem of  names  which  are  intended  to  supersede  all 
that  had  gone  before.  Regnault  also,  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  his  excellent  *'Cours  El^mentaire  de 
Chimie,''  has  introduced  some  beautiful  theoretical 
simplifications  into  the  nomenclature  of  certain 
classes  of  bodies  which  had  been  suggested  by 
Dumas  and  others.  Both  attempts  are  entitled  to 
great  credit,  more  especially  the  laboriously  devel- 
oped and  long  digested  scheme  of  Gmelin.  His 
new  names  have  the  advantage  of  being  intelligible 
through  the  synonymes  that  accompany  them,  which 
is  not  the  case  with  those  of  Regnault.  But  the 
period  has  not  yet  arrived  for  fixing  this  nomen- 
clature ;  and,  in  both  cases,  we  fear  that  the  pre- 
mature attempt  will  have  only  ended  generally  in 
new  additions  to  the  uncouth  crowd  of  names  by 
which  the  members  of  this  class  of  bodies  were 
previously  known. 

Among  the  most  recent  advances  which  have 
been  made  since  the  general  reception  of  the  doc- 
trine of  organic  radicals,  we  may  mention,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  theoretical  exposition  of  the  doctrine 
of  types  and  of  organic  replacement,  so  ably  set 
forth  by  Dumas ;  and  on  the  other,  the  practical 
isolation  of  many  radicals  long  supposed  to  exist, 
but  not  hitherto  obtained  in  a  separate  state — the 
preparation,  by  artificial  processes,  of  numerous 
organic  compounds  possessed  of  alcaline  properties, 
(organic  alcalies) — and  the  similar  artificial  prep- 
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aration  of  compoands  which  are  naturally  pro- 
daced  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms.  The 
two  latter  pointa  are  deserving  of  a  brief  illustra- 
tion. 

It  was  long  believed  that  the  compound  bodies 
formed  and  found  in  the  living  organism,  whether 
animal  or  vegetable — which  compose  their  tissues, 
or  are  contained  in  the  fluids  which  fill  their  ves- 
aels — were  specially  produced  by  the  agency  of  the 
principle  of  life;  that  in  this  agency  consisted  the 
main  distinction  between  mineral  and  organic  com- 
pounds ;  and  that  the  production  of  the  latter  was 
beyond  the  reach  of  human  art,  operating  upon 
mere  dead  matter.  This  belief  has  been  gradually 
undermined  by  the  progress  of  discovery.  As  early 
as  1811  it  was  known  that  starch  and  woody  fibre 
could  be  transformed  into  sugar,  and  in  1822,  that 
starch  or  sugar  could  be  changed  into  the  acid  of 
ants  (formic  acid.)  But  in  1828,  the  remarkable 
fact  was  established,  that  the  characteristic  animal 
substance,  urea^  could  be  artificially  prepared  from 
certain  compounds  of  cyanogen.  In  later  years  the 
number  of  such  substances  previously  supposed  to 
be  characteristic  of  living  beings,  which  can  be 
prepared  by  art,  has  been  greatly  augmented.  A 
persuasion  is  in  consequence  by  degrees  diflfusing 
Itself,  that  what  is  called  the  power  of  life  has  no 
exclusive  influence  in  compelling  the  elementary 
bodies  to  unite  aAer  any  special  manner,  so  as  to 
produce  combinations  to  which  their  ordinary  af- 
finities in  fitting  circumstances  do  not  naturally 
dispose  them.  And  many  are  of  opinion  also  that, 
as  our  knowledge  of  the  influence  of  circumstances 
over  these  natural  affinities  increases,  we  shall  be 
able  to  imitate  more  and  more  closely,  and  in  far 
more  frequent  instances,  the  combinations  hitherto 
considered  peculiar  to  living  structures.  This 
opinion  derives  countenance  and  strength  from  a 
consideration  of  the  chemical  history  of  what  are 
called  organic  alcalies. 

It  was  regarded  by  chemists  as  a  matter  of  great 
scientific  interest,  when,  in  1817,  Serturner  fully 
established  the  presence  in  opium  of  a  compound 
body,  morphine,  possessing  alcaline  properties,  the 
existence  of  which  he  had  already  announced  in 
1805.  Still  greater  interest  was  excited,  when, 
many  years  later,  Liebig  and  Wohler  succeeded 
in  preparing  artificially  certain  compound  organic 
aubstances  of  similar  alcaline  properties.  Of  such 
organic  alcalies  we  now  know  nearly  a  hundred 
which  exist  in,  or  are  obtained  directly  from,  the 
^rts  or  products  of  living  animals  and  vegetables. 
This  shows  a  very  rapid  extension  in  our  knowl- 
edge of  one  class  of  natural  compounds.  But  we 
can  now  reckon  also  seventy  or  eighty  others  which 
can  be  formed  by  art,  and  which  are  not  known  to 
occur  in  nature ;  while  methods  recently  discovered 
by  Wurtz,  and  especially  by  Hoflfman,  hold  out 
the  prospect  of  increasing  almost  indefinitely  the 
number  of  this  class  of  artificial  organic  alcalies. 
Now  among  organic  alcalies  there  are  some,  such 
as  morphine,  quinine,  &c.,  which  are  exceedingly 
valuable  in  medicine,  and  which  are  high  in  price 
and  less  abundant,  because  they  can  only  be  ob- 
tained as  yet  from  vegetable  productions  which 
are  of  rare  growth,  or  limited  to  special  climatic 
regions.  Among  the  most  useful  practical  results, 
therefore,  which  we  anticipate  from  our  increased 
power  in  producing  organic  alcalies,  is  the  dis- 
covery of  methods  by  which  these  very  valuable 
medicines  may  be  prepared  artificially,  in  any 
quantity  and  in  any  country. 

But  ail  our  artificial  imitations  of  natural  prod- 


ucts actually  obtained  or  soon  expected  are  pre- 
pared from  substances  already  organized — ^by  the 
mere  transformation,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  parts 
and  products  of  living  bein^.  A  greater  triumph, 
to  which  we  look  forward,  is  the  power  of  putting 
together  the  single  or  dead  elements,  and  of  mak- 
ing them  unite  so  as  to  produce  compounds  which 
with  all  our  discoveries  can  as  yet  only  be  obtained 
through  the  agency,  direct  or  indirect,  of  animal 
and  vegetable  life.  The  muscles  of  animals,  and 
the  fibre  of  wood,  for  example,  consist  of  distinct 
and  definite  chemical  compounds — ^fibrine  and  eel** 
lulose  they  are  respectively  called — which  our  art 
has  not  yet  been  able  to  imitate,  and  which  many 
have  supposed  to  require  for  their  production  the 
special  agency  of  the  principle  of  life.  What  we 
hope  finally  to  attain  is  the  power  of  forming  from 
their  elements  the  chemical  compounds  or  raw  ma* 
terials — in  this  instance  the  fibriiie  and  the  cellu- 
lose— of  which  the  muscle  and  the  wood  are  chiefly 
composed.  Of  the  first  steps  in  this  new  career 
we  obtain  a  glimpse  in  the  artificial  production, 
still  somewhat  uncontrollable,  of  ammonia  and 
cyanogen  in  our  fires  and  furnaces. 

When  we  accomplish  this,  probably  the  utmost 
limit  to  which  our  art  can  aspire,  the  special  func- 
tions of  the  principle  of  life  will  appear  to  be 
restricted  to  the  higher  purposes  of  putting  these 
materials  together  so  as  to  form  the  tissues  and 
parts  of  living  structures,  and  of  transporting  them 
and  building*  them  in,  just  where  they  are  required. 
It  is  as  if  we  might  hope  to  prepare  all  the  varied 
materials  for  a  great  building,  without  the  hope  of 
ever  superseding  the  intelligent  architect  who  de- 
signs the  intended  construction,  or  the  living  hands 
which  are  to  put  the  building  materials  together. 

Yet,  from  the  power  over  matter  with  which 
existing  progress  has  already  invested  man,  how 
wondrously  interesting  are  the  results  and  sub- 
stances which  he  can  produce  at  will!  One  of 
these  substances  takes  fire,  and  glows  brilliantly 
when  simply  exposed  to  the  air — another  starts 
into  flame  when  it  is  touched  with  water  or  with 
ice — a  third  shines  in  the  air  with  a  paler  and  more 
lambent  but  almost  perpetual  light — and  the  smell 
of  a  fourth  is  too  nauseous  to  be  endured.  One 
gas  when  difi!used  through  the  air,  in  absolutely 
inappreciable  proportion,  afi!ects  those  who  inhale 
it  with  violent  catarrh — another,  when  inhaled, 
exhilarates  with  a  happy  but  fleeting  intoxication 
— a  third,  if  breathed  but  once,  suddenly  arrests 
the  current  of  life.  A  single  drop  of  one  fluid,  if 
swallowed,  will  produce  instant  death — of  another, 
will  set  in  motion  the  whole  contents  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal — while  the  vapor  of  a  third  will  pro- 
duce speedy  insensibility.  One  solid  substance,  if 
merely  touched,  will  crumble  to  powder  and  change 
its  color — another  by  gentle  friction  will  explode 
with  a  terrific  detonation — while  others  again 
change  by  a  single  gleam  of  the  brilliant  sun,  and 
produce  the  wonderful  pictures  of  Talbot  and 
baguerre.  Again,  other  substances  are  enriched 
with  healing,  balsamic  and  salutary  virtue»« 
assuaging,  exhilarating,  or  strengthening  at  the 
experimenter's  will — realizing,  in  a  somewhat  dif> 
ferent  sense,  the  aspirations  of  the  later  alchemists 
after  a  universal  medicine. 

And  then  how  remarkable  are  the  changes  in 
the  sensible  properties  of  an  organic  compound, 
and  in  its  relations  to  animal  life,  which  are  pro- 
duced by  a  very  small  alteration  in  its  chemical 
composition!  It  is  sufficiently  striking  that  the 
union  of  combustible  hydrogen  gas  with  fire-sup* 
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porting  oxygen  shoald  produce  the  fire-extinguish- 
ing fluid,  water,  and  that  salutarjr  common  salt 
should  contain,  mollified  and  disguised  by  its  com- 
bination with  a  metal,  sixty  per  cent,  by  weight 
of  sufiTocating  chlorine.  But  these  combinations, 
water  and  common  salt,  consist  of  equal  atoms  of 
each  constituent,  which  may  readily  be  supposed, 
by  their  union,  greatly  to  modify  the  properties 
of  one  another.  In  organic  compounds,  however, 
containing  many  molecules  united  together,  it  is 
more  surprising  that  the  addition  of  a  single  mole- 
cule more  should  often  entirely  alter  their  proper- 
ties and  relations  to  life.  Benzoyl,  for  example, 
contains  twenty-one  atoms — fourteen  of  carbon, 
five  of  hydrogen,  and  two  of  oxygen  (Cu/Zs  Og ,) 
—and  yet  the  addition  of  one  of  hydrogen  to  these 
twenty-one  (  CuHs  Oj-f-  H)  forms  the  high-flavored 
and  poisonous  oil  of  bitter  almonds;  or  one  of 
oxygen  added  in  its  stead  {Ci4HsOi-{-0)  forms 
the  well-known  solid,  benzoic  acid,  to  which  our 
pastilles  owe  so  much  of  their  agreeable  odor.  In 
cinnamyle,  again,  there  are  present  twenty-seven 
atoms,  and  vet  one  of  hydrogen  added  to  these 
{C19H7  0-2-\-H)  forms  oil  of  cinnamon,  and  one  of 
oxygen  {Ci»Ht02-\-0,)  a  solid  substance  called 
einnamic  acid.  How  very  incomprehensible  to  us 
as  yet  are  all  such  molecular  changes ! 

Nor  are  the  revelations  less  interesting  which 
the  analytical  examination  of  organic  bodies  has 
made  in  reference  to  matters  which  concern  our 
daily  tastes  and  preferences.  The  bouquet  of 
wine  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a  peculiar  ether,  of 
which  the  mode  of  making  or  preserving  the  wine 
more  or  less  favors  the  production.  The  wine  of 
the  grape  is  distinguished  by  containing  tartaric 
acid,  that  of  the  apple  and  the  pear  by  the  presence, 
instead,  of  the  often  less  pleasant  or  less  whole- 
some lactic  acid.  The  mineral  matter  of  the  flesh  of 
animals  contains  much  potash  and  phosphoric  acid, 
but  scarcely  any  soda,  and  only  a  small  per-centage 
of  oxide  of  iron ; — that  of  milk  contains,  along 
with  much  potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  a  considera- 
ble proportion  of  soda  also,  but  still  less  iron  than 
is  found  in  flesh ; — while  that  of  blood  contains 
only  a  small  per-centage  of  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid,  hut  nearly  half  its  weight  of  common  salt, 
and  from  seven  to  ten  per  cent,  of  oxide  of  iron. 
How  very  striking  to  the  physiologist  are  such 
results  as  these,  of  which  our  books  are  full — how 
suggestive  of  applications  to  the  arts,  the  wants, 
and  the  welfare  of  the  whole  human  race  ! 

Thus  far  we  have  spoken  of  organic  chemistry 
only  in  its  pure  sense.  But,  like  the  inorganic 
department,  it  connects  itself  with  other  natural 
sciences,  which  are  often  considered  independent, 
and,  in  the  promotion  of  some  of  them,  it  is 
assuming  an  influential  and  leading  place.  We 
have  already  alluded  to  the  natural  subdivision  into 
vegetable  and  animal  chemistry,  to  which  the 
abundance  of  its  mriterials  has  given  rise.  But 
besides  this,  its  applications  to  medicine  fill  a  large 
space  in  our  pharmacopceias  and  treatises  on  Mate- 
ria Medica,  and  in  those,  which,  like  Simooms 
"  Handbuch  der  angewandten  Medezinischen 
Chemie,**  are  devoted  to  what  may  be  distin- 
guished as  purely  msdical  physiology.  The  gen- 
eral physiology  both  of  animals  and  of  plants  is 
DOW  also  prosecuted  mainly  as  a  department  of 
organic  chemistry.  As  regards  the  former  or  ani- 
mal physiology,  an  able  and  trustworthy  exposi- 
tion of  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  is  con- 
tained in  the  *^  Lehrbuch  der  Physioiogischen 
Chemle/'  of  Dr.  Lehmann,  of  which  the  seooiid 


volume  has  just  been  published.  Nor  can  the 
microscopical  examination  of  structures,  which 
has  hitherto  guided  both  animal  and  vegetable  phy»» 
iologists  so  much,  any  longer  proceed  without 
chemical  aid.  The  microscopic  investigator,  be- 
sides an  eye  trained  to  observe,  must  for  the  future 
possess  also  a  knowledge  of  the  chemical  relations 
and  reactions  of  bodies,  and  considerable  tact  in 
minute  chemical  manipulation,  if  he  is  to  carry 
forward  those  more  refined  physiological  inquiries 
which  now  form  the  special  field  of  the  general 
histologist.  In  what  way  this  combination  of  skill 
and  knowledge  is  to  be  applied,  and  to  what  impor- 
tant consequences  it  may  lead,  will  be  best  learned 
by  a  perusal  of  the  volume  of  Professor  Mulder, 
**  On  the  Chemistry  of  Animal  and  Vegetable  Physi- 
ology." 

In  chemical  physiology,  that  which  relates  to 
man  in  a  state  of  health  and  of  disease — or  physi- 
ological and  pathological  human  chemistry — has 
naturally  most  interest  for  us.  Already  ii^  1806,  in 
his  published  work,  Animal  Chemistry,*  Berze- 
lius  had  collected  together  the  little  that  was  then 
known,  and  had  himself  thrown  considerable  light 
upon  the  chemistry  of  life.  During  the  remain- 
der of  his  career  he  never  lost  sight  of  this  depart- 
ment ;  and  the  experimental  results — ^his  own  and 
those  of  Tiedeman,  Gmelin,  and  others — which  he 
embodied  in  every  successive  edition  of  his  **  Lehr- 
buch,*' and  the  yearly  critiques  on  its  progress 
which  found  a  place  in  his  **  Arsberattelse," 
caused  him  to  be  long  regarded  as  the  highest  liv- 
ing authority  upon  the  subject. 

Among  the  chief  later  discoveries  in  animal 
chemistry  was  that  of  Protein,  and  its  compounds, 
by  Professor  Mulder  of  Utrecht,  first  published  in 
1838.  Notwithstanding  the  angry  and  personal 
discussions  to  which  this  substance  has  given  rise 
among  eminent  chemists,  and  the  obscurity  which 
some  still  believe  to  hang  over  its  composition,  it 
must  be  conceded  that  the  discovery  itself  forme 
an  era  in  the  history  of  animal  chemistry.  It  has 
enlightened  us  upon  the  composition  of  animal 
fluids  and  tissues,  and  upon  the  qualities  and  uses 
of  different  kinds  of  food  ;  and  has  given  rise  to 
some  most  beautiful  and  interesting  speculations  on 
the  natural  relations  between  animal  and  vegetable 
life.  The  young  chemist  who  has  not  read  the 
eloquent  lecture  of  M.  Dumas  on  the  *'  Chemical 
Statistics  of  Organized  Beings,''f  has  yet  to  be  in- 
troduced to  one  of  the  most  delightful  little  books 
in  the  whole  range  of  chemical  literature. 

But  our  chronological  account  of  chemistry  in  its 
applications  to  physiology  now  brings  os  to  an- 
other era — that  of  Liebig,  to  which  we  must  briefly 
advert.  To  its  history,  both  animal  and  vegetable, 
this  celebrated  chemist  has  not  only  contributed  a 
large  stock  of  direct  and  peculiar  knowledge,  hut  he 
has  impressed  nearly  the  whole  subject,  for  the  pres- 
ent, with  the  ardent  and  speculative  character  of  his 
own  mind.  It  forms,  indeed,  a  fine  study  to  the  chem- 
ist, to  place  side  by  side  the  mental  characteristics  of 
the  older  Berzelius  and  the  younger  Liebig,  as  in- 
stnictive  philosophers.  The  slow,  ealm  caution 
of  Berzelius,  who  trusted  little  to  theory,  and  never 
confidently  adopted  any  views,  in  support  of  which 
sound  reasons  or  carefully  obtained  experiments! 
results  could  not  be  adduced,  was  admirably  fitted 

*  Pdrelisniiifar  i  Djorkemien.  Stockholm :  9  vols. 
8V0.,  1806-08. 

t  Essai  de  Statlqae  Chimiqae  dec  Etres  ornols^s. 
Par  MM«  Dumas  et  Boossingaalt.  Troisi^me  Edition, 
8vo.    PariS|  1844. 
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for  basing  the  incipient  science  upon  a  sure  founda- 
tion. Bui  caution  does  not  attract ;  and  hence  one 
reason  why  the  great  Swede  never  obtained  in 
England  even  the  temporary  favor  and  regard  which 
the  impatient  and  confident  style  of  Liebig  so  sud- 
denly acquired.  Tired  of  the  colder  manner,  and 
more  assured  steps  of  his  predecessors,  our  eager 
temperament  disposed  us  to  a  ready  recepiion  of 
the  bold  and  dashing  hypotheses  with  which  Lie- 
big  introduced  his  more  popular  systematic  works. 

We  shall  never  ourselves  forget  the  interest, 
most  like  that  awakened  by  our  first  perusal  of 
Ivanhoe,  with  which  we  read  the  earlier  memoirs 
on  the  cyanic  acids,  which  he  published  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Wohler.  And  we  have  already  men- 
tioned the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by 
Berzelios,  at  a  time  when  he  was  esteemed  simply 
as  the  author  of  analytical  memoirs,  many  of  which 
were  certainly  very  beautiful.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  doe  regard  and  respect  for  Berzelius  upon  the 
part  of  Liebig. appear  to  have  been  shown  until 
after  the  year  1840.  In  that  year  Liebig  pub- 
lished his  '*  Organic  Chemistry  applied  to  Agricul- 
ture and  Physiology,'"  and  two  years  later,  his  sim- 
ilar work  on  the  '*  Relations  of  Organic  Chemistry 
to  Physiology  and  Pathology." 

In  his  biographical  sketch  of  Berzelius,  '*  Min- 
nesfest  over  J.  J.  Berzelius,"  Professor  Siljerstrom 
of  Stockholm  informs  us  that  previous  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  one  or  other  of  these  works,  Liebig 
proposed  by  letter  to  dedicate  it  to  Berzelius,  and 
inclosed  a  dedicatory  note  for  his  approval.  Ber- 
zelius, in  his  reply,  added  to  his  thanks  for  the 
intended  compliment,  the  remark  **  that  nothing 
mortal  deserved  so  great  praise;"  that  if  the  note 
was  to  accompany  the  dedication,  he  must  decline 
the  honor;  and  the  more  positively  as  in  his 
••  Yearly  Report "  personal  considerations  could 
not  prevent  him  from  freely  commenting  upon  the 
scientific  views  which  might  be  advanced  in  the 
intended  work.  The  book  subsequently  appeared 
with  the  dedication,*  but  without  the  dedicatory 

note.  The  critique  which  followed  in  the  *'  Ars- 
berattelse  of  Berzelius,"  and  his  condemnation  of 
what  he  designated  as  ProbabiliteCs  Physiologie, 
and  the  subsequent  more  searching  examination  of 
the  work  by  Professor  Kohlrausch,  of  G6ttingen,| 
are  still  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  chemists ;  as 
also  fe  the  angry  reply  of  Liebig  to  the  remarks  of 
Berzelius,  inserted  first  in  his  journal,  and  pub- 
lished aflerwards  in  a  separate  form.  In  the  so> 
called  *'  Probabilitet's  Physiologic "  of  Liebig, 
there  is  much  beautiful  poetry.  Berzelius  was 
alarmed  in  proportion  to  the  genius  displayed  in 
these  speculations.  The  influence  for  evil  in  Lie- 
big^s  seductive  example  had  made  so  strong  an 
impression  upon  his  cautious  mind — ^a  mind  advanc- 
ing only  from  the  known  to  the  unknown — that  he 
expressed  to  us,  towards  the  close  of  1842,  his  firm 
belief  that  the  writings  of  Liebig  had  done  more 
harm  to  the  safe  progress  of  physiology  than  could 
be  undone  for  forty  years  to  come. 

We  will  not  discuss  this  subject,  though  our 
sympathies  and  convictions  incline  us  to  the  views 
of  Berzelius.  Few  men  have  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing wanner  friends  and  supporters  from  among  his 
pupils,  OB  of  making  more  numerous  and  bitter 

*  This  must  refer  to  the  German  Edition,  as  the 
Eoglisb  Editions  of  both  books  are  dedicated  to  the 
British  Association. 

t  Physioloffie  and  Chemie  in  ihrer  gegenseitigen 
Stellung,  beleuchtet  darch  eine  Kritik  von  Liebig's 
Thieicbenue.    Qottingen:  1844. 


enemies  among  his  equals  and  contemporaries,  than 
Liebig.  A  most  undesirable  facility  for  publish- 
ing, without  supervision,  what  has  been  hastily 
written,  is  afforded  by  the  editingof  a  journal.  To 
this  cause,  rather  than  to  any  uncontrollable  spirit 
or  difficulty  of  temper,  we  ascribe  the  coarse  epi- 
thets applied  to  Fritsche  and  Gerhard,  the  dispar- 
aging terms  in  which  Mitscherlicht  and  Berzelius 
are  spoken  of,  and  the  strong  expressions  poured 
out  in  successive  contests  with  Mulder  and  Dumas. 
Nor  do  we  ascribe  to  anything  worse  than  haste  or 
thoughtless  oversight  the  neglect  with  which,  espec- 
ially in  the  *•  Chemistry  applied  to  Agriculture," 
so  many  of  his  predecessors  in  the  same  walk  are 
passed  over  unnamed  and  unacknowledged,  if  not 
unkindly  spoken  of,  at  the  very  moment  that  he 
was  making  use  of  their  experiments  and  results. 
Even  the  outrage  to  the  dignity  of  pure  science 
implied  in  the  securing  of  patents  for  medicines  and 
manures,  we  regard  with  leniency  in  the  father  of 
a  growing  family.  Yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
such  circumstances  as  these  have  both  disgusted 
and  alienated  many  of  his  admirers. 

We  have  observed,  as  the  characteristic  of  Berze- 
lius, that  he  never  went  further  in  his  theories  than 
known  facts  would  warrant.  Accordingly  the 
philosophical  world  came  at  last  to  receive  his 
opinions  as  eminently  safe.  A^ain,  it  was  a  recog- 
nized merit  in  the  great  memoirs  of  Gay  Lussac, 
that  he  began  by  giving  an  introductory  risiime  of 
all  that  was  known  or  had  been  done  previously  by 
others  upon  the  subject  of  which  he  was  about  to 
treat.  The  least  that  can  be  said  of  the  school  of 
Liebig  is,  that  it  has  not  discouraged  hasty  and  con- 
fident over-speculation,  or  that  neglect  of  past 
chemical  history  and  literature,  which  either  passes 
over,  or  ignorantly  appropriates,  the  thoughts  and 
discoveries  of  its  predecessors. 

One  feature  in  the  course  pursued  at  Giessen— 
more  resembling  the  tactics  of  a  fierce  party  in  pol- 
itics than  of  a  school  for  the  investigation  of  scien- 
tific truth — is  not  undeserving  of  reprehensible 
mention  in  a  philosophic  sketch  like  the  present. 
Formerly,  no  young  man  beginning  to  handle 
his  chemical  tools,  would  have  presumed  to  set 
up  his  own  authority  in  contradiction  to  those  of 
the  elder  chemists  of  the  time.  Suspecting  him- 
self rather,  his  trials  would  have  been  repeated 
and  re-repeated,  till  it. was  made  certain  on  which 
side  the  error  lay.  At  Giessen  this  custom  was 
abandoned.  The  tyro  of  a  few  months  was  pitted 
directly  against  the  most  trusted  analysts,  and  set 
to  repeat  or  refute  their  experiments.  Than  this, 
considered  as  a  school  exercise,  nothing  could  be 
better.  But  to  the  results  of  these  juvenile  exper- 
iments, almost  necessarily  different,  precipitate 
currency  was  given  in  the  **  Annalen  der  Pharraa- 
cie"  as  corrections  of  the  errors  of  their  distin- 
guished predecessors.  And  while  not  unfrequently 
such  pretended  corrections  have  been  proved  to  be 
themselves  erroneous,  they  have  been  productive 
of  a  double  evil.  On  the  one  hand,  they  have 
unduly  ministered  to  the  precocious  vanity  of  stu- 
dents, probably  never  heard  of  aAerwards,  and  have 
taught  them  the  wretched  lesson  of  raising  a  repu- 
tation by  undervaluing  that  of  others :  on  the  other 
hand,  they  have  unhandsomely  detracted  from  the 
character  of  older  chemists,  and,  besides  all  per- 
sonal grievances,  have  caused  a  serious  injury  to 
science  by  wastinff,  over  the  verification  of  re- 
searches which  had  been  carelessly  called  in  ques- 
tion, much  valuable  time,  which  might  otherwise 
have  been  usefully  employed. 
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The  attainment  of  truth  ought  to  he  the  supreme 
aim  and  motive  of  the  philosophical  chemist.  But 
how  oflen,  alas  !  do  personal  rivalry — a  haste  to  be 
distinguished — the  love  of  novelties,  of  novel  views 
and  novel  names,  because  they  are  our  own — the 
dislike  of  another's  views ,  because  they  are  anoth- 
er's— a  want  of  the  ability,  intellectual  or  moral,  tu 
weigh  and  justly  appreciate  evidence — ^the  culpable 
desire  even  of  causing  pain  to  an  opponent — all  the 
frailties,  in  short,  to  which  man  is  exposed,  inter- 
fere with  this  aim  and  motive,  and  retard  the  estab- 
lishment of  what  is  true ! 

But  before  we  pass  from  the  subject  of  chemical 
physiology,  the  general  reader  may  be  pleased  to 
learn,  by  an  intelligible  example,  in  what  way  the 
results  of  experiments  performed  among  the  beak- 
ers and  jars  of  the  chemist,  are  applied  in  practice 
to  raise  the  condition  and  abate  the  sufferings  of 
man. 

Any  substance  that  has  to  make  its  way  from  the 
human  stomach,  through  the  vessels  which  proceed 
to  the  various  parts  of  the  body,  must  be  capable 
of  being  dissolved  by  the  fluids  of  the  body.  An 
insoluble  substance  will  pass  unchanged  and  unab- 
fiorbed  along  the  alimentary  canal,  and  escape  from 
the  body  in  the  usual  manner,  without  producing 
any  materially  sensible  effect.  A  soluble  sub- 
stance, on  the  contrary,  passes  into  the  blood,  and 
if  nutricious  nourishes,  if  poisonous  more  or  less 
injuriously  affects  the  functions  of  life.  Thus 
chemists  are  now  familiar  with  methods  by  which 
in  their  laboratories  many  soluble  poisonous  sub- 
stances can  be  united  with  other  bodies,  so  as  to 
become  insoluble,  and  in  this  new  state  be  rendered 
capable  of  being  introduced  into  the  stomach  with- 
out injurious  consequences.  To  perform  such  an 
experiment  in  the  stomach,  is  to  administer  an  an- 
tidote, of  more  or  less  certain  efficacy,  against  a 
poison  which  has  been  previously  swallowed.  In 
this  way,  lime  and  magnesia  are  antidotes  against 
oxalic  acid,  the  white  of  egg  against  corrosive  sub- 
limate, hyd rated  pei^oxide  of  iron  against  white 
arsenic,  and  so  on.  These  severally  combine  with 
the  poisonous  substance  when  brought  in  contact 
with  it  in  the  stomach,  render  it  msoluble,  and 
consequently  inert.  Here  is  a  very  intelligible 
application  of  chemical  knowledge ;  but  we  have 
explained  it  on  our  way  to  a  much  more  beautiful 
one. 

Among  familiar  examples  of  slow  poisoning  is 
the  disease  known  by  the  name  of  painters'  colic. 
It  is  produced  in  lead  mines  and  lead  works  by  in- 
haling lead  dust,  and  elsewhere  not  unfrequently  by 
drinking  water  impregnated  with  lead.  The  metal, 
being  introduced  into  the  system  in  a  soluble  form, 
makes  its  way  everywhere  among  the  tissues,  and 
lays  the  foundation  of  chronic  and  frequently  return- 
ing pains.  But  diluted  sulphuric  acid  or  sulphu- 
retted waters,  like  those  of  Harrowgate,  render 
lead  insoluble  in  water,  whether  in  the  body  or  out 
of  it,  and  are  therefore  prescribed  as  common  rem- 
edies fur  the  painters'  colic.  Observation,  mean- 
while, has  shown  that  these  remedies,  thoujrh  they 
assuage  or  remove  the  symptoms  of  the  disease, 
still  leave  the  lead  which  caused  it  diffused  in  an 
inert  state  through  the  body — ready,  when  favora- 
ble conditions  arise,  again  to  act  injuriously  on  the 
bodily  health.  It  is  only  the  other  day  that  M. 
Melsens,  of  Brussels,  perfected  this  subdivision  of 
chemical  physiology,  and  gave  us  the  means  both 
of  detecting  the  lurking  presence  of  the  metal  in 
the  system,  and  of  entirely  expelling  it  as  a  cause 
of  disease.    A  substance  known  in  chemistry  and 


pharmacy  by  the  name  of  iodide  of  potassium  is 
capable  of  decomposing  the  insoluble  compounds 
of  lead,  and  of  bringing  the  metal  into  a  new  con- 
dition in  which  it  readily  dissolves  in  water.  If  a 
person  be  poisoned  with  lead,  his  system  struggles 
to  throw  it  ofl^,  the  metal  makes  its  way  through 
his  kidneys,  and  can  be  detected  in  his  urine. 
Cure  him  by  sulphuric  acid  or  sulphuretted  water, 
and  with  the  pain  the  lead  disappears  from  his 
urine,  hut  remains  in  the  system.  Give  him  now 
a  dose  of  iodide  of  potassium,  and  the  pains  of 
poisoning  return,  and  lead  reappears  in  the  water. 
A  large  dose  will  prostrate  him  with  colic,  but 
small  doses,  at  frequent  intervals,  will  gradually 
wash  away  the  metal  without  any  sensible  suffering. 
The  cure  is  complete  as  soon  as  a  large  dose  of  the 
medicine  brings  neither  a  return  of  the  anguish, 
nor  of  the  lead  into  the  fluid  excretions.  So,  mer- 
cury, after  protracted  salivation,  Ijngers  likewise 
long  in  the  system,  but  the  same  chemical  com- 
pound washes  it  effectually  out ;  and  over  certain 
other  hitherto  unmanageable  metals  it  exercises  a 
similar  power.  The  medical  practitioner  learns  to 
form  in  the  interior  of  the  patient,  and  for  his  cure 
and  comfort,  the  same  preparations  which  the 
chemist,  for  the  purposes  of  science,  has  already 
oflen  formed  and  studied  in  his  laboratory. 

But  the  manner  in  which  chemistry  has  been  of 
late  indispensably  connected  with  far  more  refined 
physiological  inquiries,  bearing  ultimately  on  ques- 
tions of  human  health,  may  also  be  made  intelligi- 
ble. 

A  knowledge  of  functional  physiology  is  now 
necessary  to  practical  medicine.  A  full-bodied  man 
iff  prostrated  with  apoplexy,  heavily  breathing,  and 
speechless,  and  scarcely  a  subject  fur  hope.  Where 
inordinate  eating  has  been  an  immediate  cause,  to 
empty  the  bowels  is  to  give  a  chance  of  returning 
sense  and  life.  But  the  internal  stomach  is  inac- 
cessible, and  the  medical  attendants  look  grave, 
until  one  bolder  than  the  rest  removes  by  knowa 
means  a  portion  of  the  skin  from  the  outer  surface 
of  the  digestive  region,  and  applies  croton  oil  to  the 
raw  spot  upon  the  senseless  body.  The  powerful 
medicine  is  sensibly  absorbed,  the  bowels  are 
moved,  and  the  patient  is  saved.  A  mere  knowl- 
edge of  the  functions  of  tissues,  and  the  nature  of 
remedies,  suggests  curative  applications  of  this 
description.  But  among  the  most  hopeless,  if  not 
the  most  distressing  and  painful  diseases  to  which 
humanity  is  liable,  is  diabetes.  It  is  characterized 
by  the  presence  of  sugar  in  the  urine,  a  subsunce 
not  usually  produced  in  healthy  persons.  Many 
tests  by  which  its  presence  and  quantity  can  be 
ascertained,  have  been  supplied  by  chemistry;  and 
the  daily  quantity  indicates  the  progress  or  retro- 
cession of  the  disease.  But  to  check  this  abnormal 
production  by  administering  food  not  easily  con- 
verted into  it  by  known  processes,  was  nearly  all 
the  advice  which  chemistry  could  in  this  case  give 
to  medicine,  and  it  constituted  nearly  all  in  the  way 
of  special  remedy  which  the  physician  was  able  to* 
employ.  The  cause  and  seat  of  the  disease  were  - 
alike  unknown.  A  sudden  glimmer,  however, 
appears  to  have  been  thrown  upon  the  subject. 
through  an  observation  by  M.  Bernard — that  if  a 
slight  wound  be  inflicted  upon  the  fourth  ventricle 
of  the  brain,  a  little  above  the  origin  of  the  eighth 
pair  of  nerves,  the  pneumo-gastric,  which  proceed 
among  other  organs  to  those  of  digestion,  the  urine - 
becomes  charged  with  sugar,  and  presents  the  other 
characters  usual  in  diabetic  disease.  The  study 
of  chemical  symptoms,  therefore,  must  be  combined* 
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with  that  of  the  chemical  functions  of  the  difierent 
parta  of  the  body,  and  of  the  derangements  of  those 
functions  which  almost  insensible  lesions  may  oc- 
casion. How  curious  that  in  a  malady  where  both 
departments  of  science  are  called  in,  chemistry 
should  almost  exclusively  fix  the  attention  upon  the 
urine,  while  physiology  bids  us  turn  our  eSbrxa 
chiefly  to  the  condition  of  the  brain  !  It  will  read- 
ily occur  to  some  of  our  readers  that  M.  Bernard's 
observation,  if  fully  established,  communicates  di- 
rectly with  many  other  most  interesting  questions 
still  open  to  discussion,  such  as  those  which  relate 
to  the  true  theoretical  action  and  real  practical 
efl^ct  of  substances  employed  as  food  for  man  and 
other  animals. 

Intimately  connected  with  inquiries  such  as  those 
we  have  been  noticing,  is  Sanatory  chemistry — a 
•ubject  very  popular  in  its  nature,  wide  in  its 
extent,  important  to  all  classes  of  society  in  every 
country,  and  yet  unfortunately  but  little  understood, 
and  until  recently  as  little  appreciated.  The  com- 
position of  the  atmosphere — the  nature,  needs,  and 
elTects  of  healthy  respiration — the  properties  and 
influence  of  injurious  gases  and  exhalations— the 
eonstitution  and  wholesome  chemical  and  other 
influences  of  the  sun^s  rays — ^the  priceless  value  of 
pure  and  abundant  water — the  impurities  of  wells 
in  towns — ^the  blessings  which  attend  upon  cleanli- 
ness of  person,  and  in  our  streets  and  dwellings — 
these  are  some  of  the  comprehensive  questions 
which  this  division  of  scientific  inquiry  includes,  and 
into  which  chemical  investigation  is  daily  making 
way. 

Then  Forensic  chemistry  brings  us  into  close 
eontact  with  questions  of  law  and  the  controversies 
of  the  courts.  What  is  called  Medical  Jurispru- 
dence includes  only  a  part  of  forensic  chemistry, 
and  yet  it  boasts  the  elaborate  treatises  of  Orfila, 
Christison,  Taylor,  and  Beck,  besides  many  valua- 
ble German  works,  and  countless  minor  books  and 
dissertations.  Cases  of  poisoning  form  the  staple 
branch  of  this  department.  They  have  recently 
been  of  unusual  frequency  in  England,  and  in  some 
instances  of  so  wholesale  a  character  as  forcibly  to 
arrest  the  attention  of  the  public,  and  to  call  for 
legal  restrictions  on  the  sale  of  poisonous  sub- 
stances. 

The  introduction  of  a  bill  by  Lord  Carlisle  for 
this  purpose,  and  its  subsequent  passage  in  the 
present  session  of  Parliament,  has  recalled  to  our 
mind  a  state  of  things  which  existed  in  Normandy 
a  few  years  ago,  the  cause  and  cure  fur  which  may 
suggest  the  adoption  of  other  measures  of  preven- 
tion among  ourselves  also,  in  addition  to  the  legis- 
lative measures  already  passed  into  a  law.  In 
Normandy,  it  had  long  been  the  practice,  as  it  still 
is  in  some  of  our  southerly  English  counties,  to  use 
white  arsenic  for  the  steeping  of  seed  corn,  with  a 
view  to  the  destruction  of  insects  and  fungi — as  the 
midge,  smut,  rust,  &c. — by  which  grain  crops  are 
frequently  very  much  injured.  This  abundance  of 
arsenic  among  the  people,  and  their  familiarity 
with  its  use,  brought  every  season  before  the 
courts,  from  the  rural  districts,  a  yearly  crop  of 
poison  cases,  in  which  arsenic  had  been  employed 
for  the  destruction  of  human  life.  With  a  view  to 
provide  a  remedy,  it  was  at  first  remitted  to  the 
Departmental  Society  of  Agriculture,  to  inquire 
whether  this  use  of  arsenic  was  indispensable,  and 
whether  in  the  chtmlage  du  bli  other  substances  of  a 
less  dangerous  character  might  not  replace  it  both 
•eflleotualiy  and  economically.  The  experiments 
made  by  direction  of  the  society  enabled  them  to 


report  that  arsenic  might  be  dispensed  with,  and 
that  less  deadly  substances  were  as  *.■.);«-» p  and  efll- 
cacious.  A  law  was  passed  in  consequence,  for- 
bidding the  use  of  arsenic  in  the  preparation  (pick* 
ling)  of  seed  corn,  and  the  annud  group  of  poison- 
ing trials  disappeared.  If,  as  we  believe,  it  is 
chiefly  in  those  parts  of  England  where  arsenic  has 
been  so  employed  for  agricultural  purposes,  that 
our  home  poisonings  with  it  have  also  been  most 
frequent,  the  abandonment  or  prohibition  of  it  in 
the  farm  might  not  only  remove  in  some  cases  the 
means  and  direct  temptation  to  crime,  but  might  in 
others  take  away  also  a  source  of  evil  suggestions 
which  afterwards  lead  to  the  purchase  of  poison  for 
otherwise  unthought^of  ends. 

How  oft  the  sight  of  means  to  do  ill  deeds 
Makes  ill  deeds  done! 

Forensic  chemistry,  besides  such  qnestions  as 
properly  engage  the  medical  jurist,  embraces  also 
a  crowd  of  inquiries,  almost  endless  in  variety, 
connected  with  the  validity  and  alleged  infringement 
of  patents,  with  the  adulteration  of  substances  liable 
to  duty  for  the  purpose  of  defrauding  the  revenue 
with  the  creation  of  nuisances,  or  with  the  injuries 
produced  by  manufacturing  operations.  It  is  also 
more  or  less  directly  interested  in  all  those  adul- 
terations of  articles  of  domestic  consumption,  by 
which  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  people  are  lia- 
ble to  be  afl^ted,  and  against  which  the  public  are 
driven  to  seek  protection  in  courts  of  law.  Upon 
these  topics  we  cannot  dilate.  But  such  of  out 
readers  as  feel  an  interest,  especially  in  regard  to 
the  instances  we  have  mentioned  last,  will  consult 
with  advantage  the  excellent  manual  which  Dr. 
Adolf  Duflos  nas  dedicated  to  this  vitally  important 
subject.* 

The  small  remainder  of  our  space  is  due  to  the 
consideration  of  general  chemistry  as  an  aid  to  in- 
dustry, both  individual  and  national.  And  here, 
taking  the  more  comprehensive  works  of  Schubarth 
or  of  Knapp,  as  our  guides,  we  might  illustrate  by 
a  thousand  special  cases  the  direct  money  value  of 
chemical  knowledge,  and  even  of  profound  chemical 
research,  to  the  material  prosperity  of  a  country 
like  our  own. 

In  its  application  to  the  arts  of  life,  indeed,  al- 
most as  easily  as  in  any  other  way,  the  progress 
of  this  science  can  be  palpably  made  manifest  to  the 
most  ordinary  understanding.  If  the  older  work 
of  Aiken  on  the  Chemical  Arts  be  compared  with 
the  later  dictionary  of  Dr.  Ure,  or  the  treatise  of 
Dumas,  and  these  again  with  the  still  later  German 
publications,  it  will  be  seen  not  only  that  all  the 
separate  arts  known  to  the  older  author  (Aiken) 
have  been  greatly  improved — old  difficulties,  de- 
lays, and  expenses  removed  by  the  discovery  of  new 
methods — but  that  numerous  new  arts  are  described, 
which  in  the  interval  have  sprung  into  existence 
and  assumed  a  more  or  less  important  place  among 
the  sources  of  national  or  local  wealth.  And  fur- 
ther, by  a  comparison  of  the  newest  work  on  Chem- 
ical Technology  with  the  one  immediately  preceding 
it,  the  rate  of  progress  at  the  present  moment  will 
be  found  to  be  more  rapid  than  at  any  previous 
period  in  chemical  history. 

*  Die  wichtigsteo  Lebens-Bedurfnisse,  ihre  Aech- 
theit  und  Giite.  Breslau  :  1846.  Now  that  coffee  and 
chicory,  and  wheaten  flour,  and  so  many  other  articles 
of  daily  use  are  the  subjects  of  countless  adulterations, 
a  book  like  that  of  Duflos',  but  adapted  to  our  circum- 
stances, has  become  a  want  in  English  literature. 
Since  Accums'  "  Death  in  the  Pot,'*  we  have  had  no 
special  book  devoted  to  this  subject. 
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Or  a  person  less  conrersant  with  books,  but  who 
takes  some  interest  in  the  matter,  may  arrive  at  the 
same  result  in  another  way.  If,  bearing  clearly  in 
his  mind  what  he  had  seen  during  a  pains-taking 
Tisit  to  the  workshops  of  Tjondon,  Birmingham, 
Sheffield,  Manchester,  or  Glasgow,  some  thirty 
years  ago,  he  should  now  again  revisit  these  cen- 
tres of  industry,  and  atteippt  to  compare  their 
present  with  their  past  processes  and  products,  the 
change  would  appear  absolutely  wonderful.  The 
new,  more  speedy,  and  simpler  modes  of  arriving 
at  the  same  results — the  numerous  subdivisions  of 
labor,  elevating  what  were  probably  regarded  as 
mere  processes  of  detail  into  separate  manufactures 
and  branches  of  business — the  multitude  of  new  and 
totally  distinct  arts  and  workshops — the  new  intel- 
lectual resources  which  even  common  men  seem 
DOW  to  have  at  easy  command — and  the  new  uses  to 
which  the  waste  materials  of  former  years  are  now 
applied — these  will  astonish  him  almost  as  much 
as  our  machine  shops,  in  which  the  fingers  of  the 
dexterous  workman  appear  to  persuade  rather  than 
compel  the  inert  material  to  do  his  bidding,  until 
tlie  dead  metal  seems  fashioned  to  do  something 
little  less  than  think. 

To  watch  from  year  to  year  the  details  of  im- 
provements like  those  which  our  visitor  would  rec- 
ognize, is  one  of  the  most  interesting  occupations 
of  the  scientific  observer.  Difficulties  bring  out 
resources.  Even  apparently  insurmountable  crises 
in  a  manufacture  only  stimulate  the  energies  of  the 
conquering  intellect.  An  important  branch  of  in- 
dustry appears  about  to  succumb — to  shifl  its  lo- 
eahty  at  least,  and  take  up  a  more  favored  home  in 
another  country — when  chemistry  suggests  that  its 
work  should  be  done  after  a  new  fashion.  The 
suggestion  is  adopted,  and  the  greater  perfection 
and  economy  which  attend  the  change,  give  the 
old  locality  a  fresh  start,  and  secure  to  the  failing 
manufacture  fresh  triumphs  over  dreaded  rivals. 

A  change  in  fiscal  regulations,  the  competition 
of  slave  labor  and  other  causes,  have  threatened  to 
root  out  the  growth  of  sugar  from  our  West  India 
colonies.  But  a  chemical  experiment,  made  in 
Brussels  by  Melsens,  suggested  to  him  improve- 
ments in  the  treatment  of  cane-juice,  which  promise 
to  give  to  capital  and  skilled  labor  in  this  branch 
of  industry  the  same  victory  over  mere  manual  toil, 
which  in  all  other  arts  they  have  gradually  been 
acquiring.  Again,  the  progress  of  the  art  of  spin- 
ning had  not  only  enabled  the  cotton  machinery  to 
produce  threads  of  a  fineness  which  Indian  beauties 
never  dreamed  of,  but  the  costliest  linen  cambrics 
of  Holland  and  Flanders  were  already  surpassed 
by  the  produce  of  our  native  looms.  The  machin- 
ery of  the  fiax  mills,  however,  had  exhausted  its 
skill  upon  the  stubborn  material,  which  refused  to 
stretch  to  a  more  subtle  fibre,  or  produce  a  finer 
yarn.  But  chemistry  examined  the  substance  by 
which  the  fibies  are  naturally  held  together ;  and 
forthwith  spinning  by  the  aid  of  steam  heat  com- 
pelled the  glutinous  matter  to  relax  its  hold  and 
the  delicate  fibres  to  slip  along  each  other  into 
threads  of  previously  unattainable  tenuity.  The 
steeping  of  flax,  too,  was  a  tedious  process,  pregnant 
with  nauseous  exhalations  and  with  frequent  dis- 
ease. For  ages  particular  streams  were  famed  for 
their  efficacy  in  steeping,  and  particular  localities 
enjoyed  centuries  of  reputation  for  their  unspun 
flax.  The  fineness  of  the  fibre  depended  on  the 
plant  being  neither  full  grown  nor  rank ;  and  it  was 
held  impossible  to  grow  to  a  profit  both  seed  and 
stem  at  once.    But  a  new  mode  of  steeping  has 


been  devised  by  Schenk,  owing  to  a  chemical  dis* 
covery.  This  invention  'has  shortened  the  process 
to  a  few  hours;  has  placed  all  localities  on  an 
equal  level,  by  making  all  tolerably  pure  waters 
equally  available  ;  has  abolished  the  yearly  nuisance 
and  frequent  disease ;  has  extracted  the  finest  fibre 
from  the  rankest  and  ripest  plant ;  and  has  thus 
placed  within  the  reach  of  the  farmer  and  of  the 
country  the  double  profit  of  a  full  crop  of  ripe  seed, 
along  with  a  heavy  harvest  of  luxuriant  stems. 
Even  upon  this  improvement  further  improvements 
are  already  spoken  of,  and  a  rival  patentee  is  threat- 
ening to  supersede,  by  tlie  employment  of  steam, 
the  hot  water  employed  in  the  process  of  Schenk. 
Further,  a  cloud  was  approaching  the  factories  of 
Lancashire.  Cotton,  the  growtii  of  a  rival  country, 
it  is  feared,  might  become  scarce,  and  rise  in 
price— ^consequences  which  would  seriously  em- 
barrass our  staple  manufacture.  Another  chemical 
process  here  steps  in,  tears  still  further  in  pieces 
the  single  hollow  fibres  of  the  flax,  and  produces  a 
material  which  resembles  cotton  in  appearance,  can 
be  spun  with  the  same  machinery,  and,  according  to 
the  discoverer,  M.  Claussen,  may  in  all  probability 
be  brought  into  the  market  at  a  price  low  enough 
to  compete  successfully  with  natural  cotton.  Thus 
a  new  material  is  likely  to  be  supplied  to  our  home 
manufactures,  and  at  the  same  time  a  boundless 
field  opened,  and  a  new  stimulus  given,  to  our 
home  agriculture — a  new  bond,  in  fact,  created 
between  the  already  inseparable  interests  of  pur 
town  and  country  communities.  M.  Claussen  al- 
ready speaks  of  larger  orders  than  can  be  supplied. 

As  in  this  way  the  science  of  chemistry  has  lent 
itself  to  the  advancement  of  one  art,  so  it  has  done 
with  a  thousand  others. 

The  paper  on  which  we  write — the  child  of 
waste  flax  and  cotton  fabrics — tells  us  daily  of  its 
obligations  to  chemical  research.  The  discovery 
of  chlorine  gave  a  method  of  removing  all  color 
from  tissues  which  had  been  dyed  or  printed  with 
vegetable  or  animal  colors.  It  thus  widened  the 
sources  of  the  supply  of  his  raw  material  to  the 
manufacturer,  and  kept  down  the  price  of  paper  to 
the  consumer,  while  the  demands  of  the  press  and 
the  post-office  increased.*  Then,  after  numerous 
adjustments  had  perfected  this  application,  it  was 
found  difficult,  under  certain  circumstances,  to  pre- 
pare a  pulp  so  free  from  excess  of  chlorine  as  to 
prevent,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  the  bleaching  of  the 
ink  upon  the  paper  which  was  made  from  it.  But 
this  difficulty  also  has  been  overcome;  and  the 
prescribed  use  of  an  anti-chlor,  as  the  makers  call 
it,  employed  according  to  their  prescription,  re« 
moves  the  entire  residue  of  the  bleaching  substance, 
and  secures  to  well-prepared  ink  an  indelible  per* 
manence.     Still    the    bleached  material  is  often 

♦  We  have  before  us  a  literary  curiosity  which  in- 
dicates another  direction  into  which  the  scarcitv  of 
material  guided  the  research  of  paper-makers  about 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  It  is  entitled, 
"  Historical  Account  of  the  Substances  which  have 
been  used  to  describe  Events  and  to  convey  Ideas  from 
the  earliest  Dale  to  the  Invention  of  Paper  :  printed 
on  the  first  useful  Paper  manufactured  solelV  from 
Straw.  London,  1800."  It  is  a  thinSvo.,  of^which 
part  is  printed  on  paper  made  from  straw,  and  the  re- 
mainder on  paper  made  from  wood.  Among  the  many 
uses  to  which  it  has  been  proposed  from  time  to  time 
to  turn  the  Irish  hogs,  oiie  is  to  convert  them  into 
paper !  We  possess  a  sample  of  beautiful  pure  white 
pulp,  fit  for  the  paper-mifl,  prepared  from  peat  by 
chemical  treatment ;  and  we  oeheve  both  straw  and 
peat  are  now  used,  to  some  extent,  in  the  manufacture 
of  inferior  kinds  of  wrapping  and  hangings  paper. 
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deficient  in  whiteness,  to  disguise  which  the  man- 
ufacturer copies  the  expedient  of  the  laundress  ;  or 
a  decided  blue  tint,  as  in  the  paper  before  us,  is 
wished  for,  and  the  requisite  coloring  matter  most 
be  added  to  the  pulp. 

The  preparation  of  the  beautiful  smalts  of  our 
workshops  from  the  crude  poisonous  ores  of  cobalt 
is  one  of  our  latest  triumphs.  This  fine  blue  was 
employed  by  the  paper-makers,  but  the  best  quali- 
ties were  very  dear.  The  precious  ultramarine, 
which  the  devotee  of  the  highest  art  could  barely 
afford  to  purchase,  was  looked  upon  with  covetous 
oyes  by  the  cultivators  of  this  and  of  many  other 
arts  of  life.  But  to  obtain  it,  in  sufficient  quantity, 
and  at  a  reasonable  price,  was  beyond  their  hope. 
Chemists  analyzed  it,  and  determined  its  composi- 
tion ;  in  their  hands  the  ingredients  of  which  it  is 
made  up  still  resisted  all  persuasion  to  reunite  into 
the  coveted  blue.  Men*s  eyes  being  instructed, 
however,  a  blue  substance  was  observed  occasion- 
ally to  present  itself  in  the  refuse  of  certain  pro- 
cesses of  chemical  manufacture.  This  refuse  was 
collected,  examined,  analyzed,  and  found  in  quality 
and  composition  to  be  identical  with  the  natural 
ultramarine.  An  after  study  of  the  conditions 
under  which  it  was  produced  in  the  furnace,  sug- 
gested the  successive  processes  of  a  new  manufac- 
ture ;  and  the  paper-maker,  along  with  a  thousand 
others,  now  rejoices  in  supplies  of  Nuremberg  blue, 
or  artificial  ultramarine,  which  can  be  made  in  any 
country,  from  materials  common  and  abundant,  and 
with  shades  of  color  which  vie  with  the  brightest 
and  most  beautiful  that  live  on  the  immortal  canvass. 

Nor  do  results  of  a  higher  order  fail  at  times  to 
•how  themselves.     We  close  by  one  brief  example. 

Among  the  substances  which  are  contained  in, 
and  are  necessary  to,  the  composition  and  useful- 
ness of  the  bread  of  man,  is  one  to  which  chemists 
give  the  name  of  phosphate  of  lime.  This  material 
the  growing  corn  extracts  from  the  soil.  Without 
its  presence  in  sufficient  abundance  in  the  earth 
through  which  its  roots  spread,  the  plant  flourishes 
poorly,  the  ear  is  ill-filled,  and  the  produce  of  grain 
scanty.  The  bones  of  animals  contain  this  phos- 
phate of  lime,  and  it  has  for  half  a  century  been 
customary  to  apply  them  in  a  crushed  or  broken 
form  to  the  soil  to  fit  it  for  the  healthy  growth  of 
luxuriant  crops  of  com.  But  chemistry  established 
the  fact  that  certain  stones  and  rocky  masses  which 
occur  in  various  parts  of  the  earth,  contain  the 
same  phosphate  of  lime.  It  has  recently,  there- 
fore, advised  the  grower  of  grain  to  take  advantage 
of  these  mineral  masses.  And  now,  afier  previous 
preparation,  by  a  simple  chemical  process,  they  are 
extensively  employed  to  impart  fertility  to  the  soil. 
In  the  account  of  the  temptation  of  our  Saviour  the 
tempter  said,  "  If  thou  be  the  Son  of  God,  com- 
mand that  these  stones  be  made  bread."  I9  our 
indirect  conversion  of  stones  into  bread,  the  prose- 
cution of  science  has  conferred  upon  man  a  power 
analogous  to  that  which  to  common  apprehension 
partakes  of  the  divine.  It  is  the  Deity  rewarding 
with  a  portion  of  his  own  power,  the  right  exercise 
of  that  sublime  intellect  which  is  a  portion  of  his 
own  spirit. 

Our  illustrations  of  the  wide  dominion  and  vast 
applications  of  this  growing  science  must  here 
cease.  We  have  not  dwelt  so  long  upon  its  history 
and  recent  progress  with  the  view  of  merely  placing 
before  our  readers  an  intelligible  picture  of  its 
actual  importance  at  the  present  moment.  Our 
hope  isy  that  from  the  glimpse  we  have  giv^n  of  its 


past  and  present,  an  idea  may  be  formed  also  of  the 
great  future  which  awaits  it,  and  a  right  estimate 
made  of  the  position  it  ought  to  occupy  in  national 
estimation,  the  proportion  of  study  which  ought  to 
be  generally  devotod  to  it  as  a  part  of  liberal  edu- 
cation, and  the  share  of  sympathy  and  support 
which  are  due  to  those  who  cultivate  it  by  pro* 
fession. 

A  science  which  asserts  a  rational  sway  ovef 
every  kingdom  of  nature — which  is  indispensable 
as  an  auxiliary  to  so  many  other  branches  of  physi- 
cal knowledge — which  explains  so  many  most 
striking  natural  appearances,  and  which  is  related 
in  such  countless  ways  to  the  arts  and  conveniences 
of  life,  is  surely  entitled  to  as  high  a  place  as  anj 
other  among  all  the  sciences  which,  in  the  progress 
of  civilization,  are  contending  for  precedency  and 
homage.  It  has  this  advantage,  too,  above  almost 
all  other  sciences,  that  the  condition  of  man  here 
below  depends  in  great  measure  for  advancement 
upon  its  future  progress,  while  no  other  pursuit 
has  enlarged  its  sphere  so  wonderfully,  nor  been 
rewarded  with  such  astonishing  success.  The 
promises  of  alchemy  were  nothing  to  what  has 
already  been  accomplished. 

'*  We  have  no  curiosity  about  that  of  whicti  we 
know  nothing,"  was  said  by  Sismondi.  It  is  the 
almost  total  ignorance  of  chemistry  on  the  part  of 
our  older  university  men,  which  has  hitherto  ex- 
cluded this  branch  of  knowledge  from  the  list  of 
subjects  of  instruction  in  nearly  all  the  education- 
al institutions  over  which  their  influence  extends. 
We  can  neither  appreciate  the  claims  nor  the  value 
of  a  science  of  which  we  have  been  taught  nothing. 
We  cannot  even  by  private  study  learn  to  appre- 
ciate them  justly  when  the  science  is  one  which  is 
incapable,  from  its  very  nature,  of  being  taught  by 
books  alone. 

The  modem  practice  in  our  English  colleges 
and  universities  of  selecting  the  heads  and  teachers 
almost  exclusively  from  their  own  house-taught 
members  or  alumni,  tends  to  perpetuate  the  exclu- 
sion of  modem  and  growing  branches  of  knowl- 
edge, and  to  stereotype  old  forms  and  confined 
limits  in  collegiate  and  scholastic  teaching.  Even 
the  now  long-favored  Greek  had  once  difficulties 
to  overcome  similar  to  those  which  at  present  be- 
set the  sciences  of  observation.  The  pressure  for 
innovation  and  improvement  must,  therefore,  be 
made  from  without  by  those  who  feel  the  urgency  of 
each  particular  instance  ;  and  in  this  way  strength 
will  be  given  to  the  hands  of  the  few  men  within, 
who  are  aware  of  the  real  advances  and  value  of 
positive  knowledge,*  and  of  the  demand  for  it 
which  exists  throughout  the  great  body  of  the 
nation. 

We  have  been  struck  by  some  facts  and  reason- 
ings in  connection  with  this  subject  in  a  pamphlet f 
recently  published  by  Principal  Wayland,  of  Brown 
University,  Providence,  Rhode  Island.  From  this 
pamphlet  it  appears  that,  though  the  population  of 
New  England  has  been  greatly  increasing  during 
the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  the  number  of  stu- 
dents at  its  various  colleges  and  universities,  even 

*  Oxford,  we  are  glad  to  see,  has  broken  the  ice, 
and  has  recently  raised  the  stipends  of  the  Professor 
of  Chemistry,  and  of  the  Reader  of  Experimental 
Philosophy,  and  of  the  Camden  Professor  of  History, 
to  300/.  a  year  each:  with  250/.  a  year  each  to  the 
Readers  in  Mineralogy  and  Geology,  and  to  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Moral  Philosophy. 

t  Report  to  the  Corporation  of  Brown  University, 
on  the  Chanffes  in  the  System  of  Collegiate  Educa- 
tion.   Providence :  1860. 
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those  of  most  repute,  has  been  gradually  decreas- 
ing. At  first  this  was  ascribed  to  the  great  ex- 
pense of  the  existing  system  of  college  education, 
and  efforts  were  made  to  lessen  it  by  lowering  the 
fees  and  the  cost  of  board.  But  the  reduction  in 
numbers  still  went  on,  and  it  has  not  been  arrested 
even  in  those  colleges  in  which  education  has  been 
given  gratuitously.  It  was  not  owing,  therefore, 
to  any  undue  expense  in  the  system.  Nor  did  it 
arise,  as  Dr.  Way  land  shows,  from  want  of  talent 
in  the  professors,  from  defective  modes  of  teach- 
ing, or  from  inefficient  examinations  for  university 
honors.  He  concludes,  therefore,  in  mercantile 
phraseology,  that  **  the  article  which  the  universi- 
ties offer  for  sale  is  not  such  as  the  public  want, 
and  therefore  they  don't  come  to  buy  it."  He 
proposes,  in  consequence,  to  the  trustees  of  his  own 
college,  to  remodel  the  whole  system  of  instruc- 
tion, to  create  new  courses  of  study,  comprehend- 
ing those  branches  of  knowledge  which  are  actually 
in  public  demand,  so  arranged  as  to  afford  time  to 
learn  each  branch  as  thoroughly  as  circumstances 
may  require,  and  to  attach  to  eminence  in  each  hon- 
orary distinctions  similar  to  those  hitherto  awarded 
in  the  form  of  degrees  in  arts.  Thus,  instead 
of  one  fixed  and  invariable  routine,  he  would  offer 
students  the  choice  of  several  sets  of  equivalent 
studies,  a  due  acquaintance  with  which  on  exam- 
ination should  entitle  the  candidates  in  them  to 
equal  honors.  If  a  fair  measure  of  success  should 
follow  this  movement  in  Brown  University,  it  must 
exercise  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  other  col- 
leges in  the  United  States,  and  ultimately  upon 
those  of  our  own  country. 

But  whatever  fate  may  await  the  wide  reform  of 
Dr.  Wayland,  it  is  plain,  we  think,  that  in  a  cen- 
tury during  which  the  progress  of  civilization  has 
taken  so  distinctly  positive  and  material  a  direc- 
tion, the  science  of  Chemistry,  which  presides 
over  material  progress  in  so  many  of  its  most  in- 
teresting and  important  directions,  cannot  remain 
shut  out  from  its  legitimate  place  and  influence  in 
the  educational  institutions  of  the  empire. 


Froro  the  Examiner. 
The  Kaleidoscope  of  Anecdotes  and   Aphorisms. 
Collected  by  Catharine  Sinclair,  Author  of 
**  Lord  and  Lady  Harcourt,*'  &c. ,  &c.    Bentley. 

This  anecdotical  commonplace-book  deserves  a 
word  of  praise.  Coleridge  advises  every  reader, 
and  especially  readers  of  scarce  or  out-of-the-way 
volumes,  whenever  they  discover  a  sentence,  story, 
illustration,  or  remark,  which  strikes  them  to  be 
worth  remembering,  that  they  should  straightway 
lay  hold  of  and  remember  it,  as  a  charity  to  other 
people.  The  excellent  Captain  Cuttle  condensed 
Coleridge^s  advice  into  his  famous  aphorism — 
**  When  found,  make  a  note  of" 

On  this  advice  Miss  Sinclair  has  acted,  and  her 
note-book  is  pleasant  reading.  There  is  nothing 
rare  or  out-of-the-way  in  the  sources  from  which 
its  entertainment  is  drawn  ;  but  the  anecdotes  and 
illustrations  are  generally  clever  in  themselves,  and 
a  tone  of  good  breeding,  good  society,  and  good 
sense  pervades  the  selection. 

We  had  no  idea  that  Hannah  More  had  ever  said 
so  good  a  thing  as  this : 

Hannah  More  said  to  Horace  Walpole :  "  If  I  wanted 
to  punish  an  enemy,  it  should  be  by  fiistening  on  him 
the  trouble  of  constantly  hating  somebody." 


This  is  a  profound  saying  of  Hobbes : 

There  is  no  action  ef  man  in  this  life,  which  is  not 
the  beginning  of  so  long  a  chain  of  consequences,  as 
that  no  human  providence  is  high  enough  to  give  us 
a  prospect  to  the  end. — IThoTnaB  of  Malmtabury, 

Lavater  hit  upon  the  same  deep  truth  when  he  so 
flhely  exclaimed  that  the  man  who  acted  well  at 
the  moment  was  performing  a  good  action  for  alt 
posterity. 

Here  is  piece  of  true  wit : 

Curran,  being  angry  in  a  debate  one  day,  put  his 

hand  on  his  heart,  saying  : 

"  I  am  the  trusty  guanlian  of  my  own  honor." 
'*  Then,'*  replied  Sir  Boyle  Roach,  *'  I  congratulate 

my  honorable  friend  on  the  sung  sinecure  to  which  he 

has  appointed  himselt" 

And  here  (in  our  judgment)  is  a  piece  of  true 
eloquence.  O  51  sic  omnia  !  That  all  afler-dinner 
speeches  could  but  be  like  these ! 

A  silver  cup  having  been  voted  to  an  officer  once  for 
some  gallant  action,  a  dinner  was  given  to  celebrate 
it,  and  after  the  cloth  had  been  removed,  the  whole 
assembled  company  waited  with  interest  to  hear  tiie 
eloquence  that  should  attend  the  presentation. 

The  president  rose,  and  thrusting  the  cup  towardi 
the  officer,  said  : 

"  There  *s  the  jug." 

To  which  the  other  replied,  taking  it  up  with  pleas- 
ure, and  examining  it : 

•<  Is  this  the  mug?" 

We  have  a  sneaking  kindness  for  George  the 
Second,  notwithstanding  what  he  said  about  Ho- 
garth, and  we  always  read  this  anecdote  with 
pleasure : 

George  II.  being  informed  that  an  impudent  printer 
was  to  be  punished  for  having  published  a  spurious 
King's  Speech,  replied  :  "  I  hope  the  man's  punish- 
ment will  be  of  the  mildest  sort,  because  I  have  read 
both  ;  and,  as  far  as  I  understand  either  of  them,  I 
like  the  spurious  speech  better  than  my  own. — Lord 
JVald€grav€*8  Memoirs^  p.  88. 

Here  is  a  perfect  illustration  of  a  genuine  court- 
mourning  : 

When  the  Court  of  France  went  into  deep  mourning, 
it  was  thought  necessary  at  one  time  to  leave  off  card- 
playing,  but  M.  de  Maurepas  restored  the  amusement, 
and  produced  the  greatest  relief  by  saying  : 

"Piquet  is  mourning." 

Piquet  was  accordingly  played  night  after  night 
with  all  due  gravity. 

Sydney  Smith  is  always  welcome : 

Sydney  Smith's  definition  of  the  Popish  Ktual : 
Posture  and  imposture,  flections  and  genuflections, 

bowing  to  the  right,  curtseying  to  the  left,  and  aa 

immense  amount  of  man-millinery. 

Anecdotes  of  the  miser  Elwes  are  common,  but 
the  subjoined  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
before.  The  respectable  skinflint  here  openly 
expressed  what  English  society  has  snoakingly 
acted  upon  for  a  good  many  years. 

When  the  rich  miser,  Elwes,  who  left  about  a  mil- 
lion of  money  to  be  divided  between  his  two  sons,  was 
advised  to  give  them  some  education,  his  answer  was : 
**  Putting  things  into  people's  hei^ds  is  tiJdng  money 
out  of  their  pockets." 
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From  Fraiar's  Mafadne. 
A  JUNGLE  RECOLLECTION. 

The  hot  seasoD  of  1849  was  peculiarly  oppress- 
ive, and  the  irksome  garrison  duty  at  Cherootabad, 
in  the  south  of  India,  had  for  many  months  been 
unusually  severe.  The  colonel  of  my  regiment, 
the])ri^adier,  and  the  general,  having  successively 
acceded  to  my  application  for  three  weeks'  leave, 
and  that  welcome  fact  having  been  duly  notified  in 
orders,  it  was  not  long  before  I  found  myself  on 
the  Coimbatore  road,  snuely  packed  guns  and  all, 
in  a  country  bullock-cart.  Tying  at  full  length  on  a 
mattress,  with  a  thick  layer  of  straw  spread  under  it. 

All  my  preparations  had  been  made  beforehand  ; 
relays  of  bullocks  were  posted  for  me  at  convenient 
intervals,  and  I  arrived  at  Groodaloor,  a  distance  of 
a  hundred  and  ten  miles,  in  rather  more  than  forty- 
eight  hours. 

Goodaloor  is  a  quiet  little  village,  about  eleven 
miles  from  Coimbatore ; — but  don't  suppose  I  was 
going  to  spend  my  precious  three  weeks  there. 

After  breakfasting  at  the  traveller's  bungalow, 
we  started  off  again.  The  bungalow  is  on  the 
right  hand  side  of  the  road ;  and  when  we  had 
proceeded  about  two  hundred  yards,  the  bullock- 
cart  turned  into  the  fields  to  the  left,  and  got  along 
how  it  could  across  country,  towards  some  low 
Tocky  hills,  which  ran  parallel,  and  at  about  three 
miles'  distance  from  the  Coimbatore  road. 

After  about  two  miles  of  this  work,  sometimes 
over  fallow  ground,  sometimes  through  fields  of 
growing  grain,  (taking  awful  liberties  with  the 
loose  hedges  of  cut  brambles,  which,  however,  we 
had  the  conscience  to  build  up  again  as  we  passed 
them,)  sometimes  over  broken  stony  ground,  and 
once  or  twice  lumbering  heavily  through  a  rocky 
watercourse,  we  at  last  found  ourselves  on  the 
grassy  margin  of  a  pretty  little  stream.  Fifty 
yards  beyond  it,  under  the  shade  of  a  fine  mango- 
tree,  my  little  tent  was  already  pitched;  in  five 
minutes  I  lay  stretched  on  my  beo,  listening  with 
ravished  ears  to  the  glorious  accounts  of  my  old 
Shikaree,  who  had  just  come  in,  hot  and  tired,  fVom 
the  jungle.  He  had  much  to  tell — h«w  since  he 
had  been  out,  three  days,  he  had  tracked  the  tiger 
every  morning  up  and  down  a  certain  nullah ;  how 
the  brindled  monster  had  been  seen  by  different 
shepherds;  and,  what  was  still  more  satisfactory, 
bow  he  had  but  yesterday  killed  a  cow  near  the 
spot  where  the  hut  had  been  built.  It  was  now 
midday  ; — how  to  spend  the  long  hours  till  sunset? 

After  making  the  tired  man  draw  innumerable 
sketch-maps  in  the  sand,  with  reiterated  descrip- 
tions of  the  hut,  &c.,  I  allowed  the  poor  wretch  to 
go  to  his  dinner ;  and  in  anticipation  of  a  weary 
night's  watch,  I  squeezed  my  eyes  together,  and 
tried  to  sleep. 

The  sun  begins  to  acquire  his  evening  slant,  and 
I  joyfully  leave  my  bed  to  prepare  for  my  nocturnal 
expedition.  The  cook  is  boiling  fowl  and  potatoes ; 
they  are  ready ;  and  now  he  pours  his  clear  strong 
Coffee  into  the  three  soda-water  bottles  by  his  side ; 
everything  is  ready  in  the  little  basket,  not  for- 
getting a  bottle  of  good  beer.  Now  then  com- 
mences the  pleasing  task  of  carefully  loading  our 
battery. 

Come,  big  "  Sam  Nock,"  king  of  two-ouncers, 
what  is  to  be  the  fate  of  those  two  great  plums 
that  you  are  now  to  swallow  ?  Am  I  to  cut  them 
out  of  the  tiger's  ribs  to-morrow  t-.-or  are  they  idly 
to  be  fired  away  into  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  or  drawn 
again? 


All  loaded,  and  pony  saddled,  let  us  start;  the 
two  white  cows  and  their  calves  ;  the  mattress  and 
blanket  rolled  up  and  carried  on  a  Cooly's  head ; 
Shikaree,  horsekeeper,  and  a  village  man  with  the 
three  guns,  while  I  myself  bring  up  the  rear. 
Over  a  few  ploughed  fields,  and  past  that  large 
banian-tree,  the  jungle  begins. 

What  is  this  black  thing  ?  and  what  are  those 
people  doing  ?  That  hideous  black  image  is  the 
jungle  god,  and  to  him  the  villagers  look  for  pro- 
tection for  their  flocks. 

How  they  stare  at  the  man  dressed  in  his  mud- 
colored  clothes,  who  has  come  so  far,  and  sacrifices 
sleep  and  comfort,  to  sit  and  watch  at  night  for  the 
evil  genius  of  their  jungles !  Children  are  held  up 
to  look  at  him — at  the  English  Jungle- wallah,  who 
drinks  brandy  as  they  drink  milk,  and  who  is  on 
his  way  to  the  deepest  fastnesses  of  the  wooded 
waste,  to  watch  for  the  tiger  alone — a  man  who 
laughs  at  gods  and  devils — a  devil  himself.  The 
Shikaree,  who  had  been  earnestly  engaged  in 
conversation  with  the  oldest-looking  man  of  the 
group,  now  ran  np  and  informed  me  that  the 
Gooroo  had  given  him  to  understand  that  the 
Sahib  would  certainly  kill  the  tiger  this  night,  and 
that  it  was  expected  that  he  would  subscribe 
fifteen  rupees  to  the  god,  in  the  event  of  the  pre- 
diction proving  true.  Come,  we  have  no  time  for 
talking.  Hurry  on,  cows  and  guns,  hurry  on ! 
through  the  silent  jungle,  along  the  narrow  path. 
How  much  further  yet?  Not  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  mile ;  we  are  close  to  it.  And  now  the 
people  who  know  tlie  whereabouts  stop  and  look 
smilingly  on  one  another,  and  then  at  the  Sahib, 
whose  practised  eye  has  but  just  discovered  the 
well-built  ambush. 

In  a  small  clump  of  low  jungle,  on  the  sloping 
bank  of  a  broad,  sandy  watercourse,  the  casuu 
passer-by  would  not  have  perceived  a  snug  and 
tolerably  strong  little  hut — the  white  ends  of  the 
small  branches  that  weie  laid  over  it,  and  the 
mixture  of  foliage,  alone  revealing  the  fact  to  the 
observant  eye  of  a  practised  woodman.  No  jpraise 
could  be  too  strong  to  bestow  on  the  faithful  Shika- 
ree ;  had  I  chosen  the  spot  myself,  aAer  a  week's 
survey  of  the  country,  it  could  not  have  been  more 
happily  selected.  The  watercourse  wound  its 
way  through  the  thickest  and  most  tigerish  section 
of  the  jungle,  and  had  its  origin  at  the  very  foot  of 
the  hills,  where  tigers  were  continually  seen  by  the 
woodcutters  and  shepherds.  There  was  little  or 
no  water  within  many  miles,  except  the  few  gal- 
lons in  a  basin  of  rock,  which  I  could  almost  reach 
from  my  little  bower;  and,  to  crown  all,  there 
were  the  broad,  deep  puggs  of  a  tiger,  up  and 
down  the  nullah,  in  the  dry  sand,  near  the  water's 
edge,  of  all  ages,  from  the  week,  perhaps,  up  to 
the  unmistakable  fresh  puggs  of  last  night. 

Let  us  get  off  the  pony,  and  have  a  look  at  the 
hut.  Pulling  a  few  dry  branches  on  one  side,  the 
small  hurdle-door  at  the  back  is  exposed  to  view, 
hardly  big  enough  to  admit  a  large  dog  ;  down  on 
your  knees  and  crawl  in.  Five  feet  long,  four  feet 
wide,  and  four  feet  high  in  the  centre,  is  the 
extent  of  the  little  palace ;  a  platform,  a  foot  from 
the  ground,  occupies  the  whole  extent  to  within  a 
foot  of  the  front  end  facing  the  bed  of  the  water- 
course. On  this  platform  the  mattress  is  laid,  and 
some  big  coats  and  the  blankets  make  a  very  com- 
fortable pillow.  Remove  that  little  screen  of 
leaves,  and  you  look  through  a  window,  ten  inches 
square,  that  commands  a  view  fifty  paces  up  and 
down  the  sandy  nullah.    Sitting  on  the  end  of  the 
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bed-place,  just  behind  the  window,  with  your  feet 
on  the  ground,  nothing  can  be  more  comfortable ; 
and,  when  tired,  you  only  have  to  draw  up  your 
le^s,  and  curl  yourself  on  the  mattress  to  enjoy  a 
short  nap,  if  your  prudence  cannot  conquer  sleep. 
Into  this  hut,  which  I  have  endeavored  to  describe, 
did  I  now  crawl ;  the  mattress  was  arranged,  the 
handsome  and  carefully  loaded  battery  was  next 
handed  in,  and  each  gun  placed  ready  for  action ; 
the  cold  fowl  and  bottle  of  Bass  were  in  the  mean 
while  disposed  of,  and  the  soda-water  bottles  of 
cold  coffee  were  stowed  away  in  cunning  corners. 

The  sun  is  resting  on  the  hill-tops,  and  will  soon 
disappear  behind  them ;  the  pea-fowl  and  jungle- 
oock  are  noisily  challenging  amongst  themselves, 
and  the  latest  party  of  woodcutters  have  just  passed 
by,  showing  by  their  brisk  pace  and  loud  talking, 
that  they  consider  it  high  time  fpt  prudent  men  to 
quit  the  jungle. 

To  the  deeply  rooted  stump  of  a  young  tree  on 
the  opposite  bank,  one  of  the  white  cows  has  been 
made  fast  by  a  double  cord  passed  twice  round  her 
horns.  Nothing  remains  to  be  done;  the  little 
door  is  fastened  behind  me,  the  prickly  acacia 
boughs  are  piled  up  against  it  on  the  outside,  and 
luy  people  are  anxious  to  be  off.  The  old  Shika- 
ree makes  his  appearance  in  the  nullah,  and,  wish- 
ing me  success  through  the  window,  asks  if  "  all 
is  right?"  "Everything;  get  home  as  fast  as 
you  can  ;  if  you  should  hear  three  shots  in  succes- 
sion before  dark,  come  back  for  me— otherwise, 
bring  the  pony  at  six  to-morrow  morning — and  a 
cup  of  hot  coffee,  tell  the  cook." 

They  are  gone  ;  I  still  hear  them  every  now  and 
then,  as  they  shout  to  one  another,  and  as  the  pony 
scrambled  through  some  loose  stones  in  the  bed  of 
a  ravine  through  which  their  road  lies. 

The  poor  cow,  too,  listens  with  dismay  to  the 
retreating  footsteps  of  the  party,  and  has  already 
made  some  furious  plunges  to  free  herself  and 
rejoin  the  rest  of  the  kine,  who  have  been  driven 
off,  nothing  loth,  towards  home.  Watch  her; 
how  intently  she  stares  along  the  path  by  which 
the  people  have  deserted  her !  Were  it  not  for  the 
occasional  stamp  of  the  fore  leg,  or  the  impatient 
side-toss  of  the  head,  to  keep  off  the  swarming 
flies,  she  mjght  be  carved  out  of  marble.  And  now 
a  fearful  and  anxious  gaze  up  the  bed  of  the  nullah, 
and  into  the  thick  fringe  of  Mimosa,  one  ear 
pricked  and  the  other  back  alternately,  show  that 
instinct  has  already  whispered  the  warning  of 
impending  danger.  Another  plunge  to  get  loose, 
and  a  searching  gaze  up  the  path  ;  see  her  sides 
heave.  Now  comes  what  we  want — that  deep 
low !  it  echoes  again  among  the  hills ;  another, 
and  another.  Poor  wretch!  you  are  hastening 
your  doom ;  far  or  near  the  tiger  hears  you — under 
rock  or  thicket,  where  he  has  Iain  since  morning 
sheltered  from  the  scorching  sun,  his  ears  flutter 
as  if  they  were  tickled  every  time  he  hears  that 
music  ;  his  huge  green  eyes,  heretofore  half-closed, 
are  now  wide  open,  and,  alas !  poor  cow,  gaze 
truly  enough  in  thy  direction ;  but  he  has  not 
stirred  yet,  and  nobody  can  say  in  which  directioa 
giant  death  will  yet  stalk  forth. 

Whichever  of  my  readers  who  has  never  had  to 
wait  in  solitude,  in  a  strange  room  of  a  strange 
house,  has  not  indulged  in  that  idle,  speculative 
curiosity  peculiar  to  such  a  situation,  gazing  on  the 
pictures,  and  counting,  perhaps,  tables  and  chairs 
with  an  absurd  earnestness  of  purpose — will  not 
understand  how  I  spent  the  first  half-hour  of  my 
solitude ;  how  I  idly  counted  the  stakes  that  formed 


the  framework  of  the  hut,  or  watched  with  interest 
the  artful  tactics  of  another  Shikaree,  in  the  shape 
of  a  slippery-looking  green  lizard,  who  was  cau- 
tiously **  stalking"  the  insects  among  the  rafters. 

The  cow,  tired  with  struggling  and  plunging, 
appears  to  have  become  tolerably  resigned  to  her 
situation,  and  has  lain  down,  her  ears,  however,  in 
continual  motion,  and  the  jaws  sometimes  suddenly 
arrested,  while  in  the  act  of  chewing  the  rud,  to 
listen,  as  some  slight  noise  in  the  thicket  attracts 
her  attention.  Gracious !  what  is  that  down  oa 
the  nullah  to  the  lefll  .  A  peacock  only.  How 
my  heart  beat  at  first !  what  a  splendid  train  the 
fellow  has  !  Here  he  comes,  evidently  for  the 
water :  and  now  his  seraglio — one,  two,  four,  five, 
bufl[^ breasted,  modest-looking  little  quakeresses. 
What  a  contrast  to  his  splendid  blue  and  gold! 
All  to  the  water-— dive  in  your  bills  and  toss  back 
your  heads  with  blinking  eyes  as  you  quaff  the 
delicious  fluid ;  little  do  you  dream  that  there  is  a 
gun  within  five  paces,  although  you  are  quite  safe. 
But  stop !  here  are  antics.  The  old  boy  is  happy, 
and  up  goes  his  tail,  to  the  admiration  of  his  hens, 
and  the  extreme  wonderment  of  the  cow,  who,  with 
open  eyes,  is  staring  with  all  her  might  at  the 
glories  of  the  expanded  fan  ;  and  now  slowly  goes 
be  round  and  round,  like  a  solemn  Jack  o*  the 
Green,  his  spindle  shanks  looking  disreputably  thia 
in  the  waning  light. 

They  quit  the  water-side,  and  disappear  ;  and  I 
can  hear  their  heavy  wings  as  they  one  after 
another  mount  a  tall  tree  for  the  night. 

The  moon  is  up— -all  nature  still ;  the  cow, 
again  on  her  legs,  is  restless,  and  evidently  fright- 
ened. Oh !  reader,  even  if  you  have  the  soul  of 
a  Shikaree,  I  despair  of  being  able  to  convey  in 
words  a  tithe  of  the  sensations  of  that  solitary 
vigil ;  a  night  like  that  is  to  be  enjoyed  but  seldom 
— a  red-letter  day  in  one's  existence. 

Where  is  the  man  who  has  never  experienced 
the  poetic  influence  of  a  moonlit  scene  ?  Fancy, 
then,  such  a  one  as  here  described ;  a  crescent  of 
low  hills— cragfiry,  steep,  and  thickly  wooded— 
around  you  on  three  sides-,  and  above  them,  again, 
at  twenty  miles  distance,  the  clear  blue  outline  of 
the  Neilgherry  Hills ;  in  your  front  the  silver-sand 
bed  of  the  dry  watercourse  divides  the  thick  and 
sombre  jungle  with  a  stream  of  light,  till  you 
lose  it  in  the  deep  shadows  at  the  foot  of  the  hills 
— all  quiet,  all  still,  all  bathed  in  the  light  of  the 
moon,  yourself  the  only  man  for  miles  to  come ; 
a  solitary  watcher,  your  only  companion  the  poor 
cow,  who,  full  of  fears  and  suspicions  at  every 
leaf-fall,  reminds  you  that  a  terrible  struggle  is 
about  to  take  place  within  a  few  feet  of  your  bed, 
and  that  there  will  be  noise  and  confusion,  when 
you  must  be  cool  and  collected.  Your  little  ken- 
nel would  not  be  strong  enough  to  resist  a  deter- 
mined charge,  and  you  are  alone,  if  three  good 
guns  are  not  true  friends. 

Let  me,  good  reader,  give  way  to  the  pleasures 
of  memory — let  me  fancy  myself  back  again,  seatr 
ed  in  my  dear  little  hut,  full  of  hope  and  expecta-* 
tion,  now  drinking  the  ice-cold  coffee  from  one  of 
the  sod&-water  bottles,  re-corking  it,  and  placing  it 
slowly  and  noiselessly  in  its  corner.  Hark  to  the 
single  ring  of  a  silver  bell,  and  its  echo  among 
the  hills! — a  spotted  deer — why  does  she  call? 
has  she  seen  anything!  Again,  and  again,  and 
answered  from  a  long  distance!  'T is  very  odd, 
that  when  one  should  be  most  wakeful,  there 
should  be  always  an  inclinaaon  to  sleep.  A  raw 
nip  of  aqua-vits,  and  a  little  of  the  same  rubbed 
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round  the  eyes,  nostrils,  and  behind  the  ears,  make 
us  wakeful  agfain. 

Oh !  that  I  could  express  sounds  on  paper  as 
music  is  written  in  notes.  No,  reader,  you  must 
do  as  I  have  done — you  must  be  placed  in  a  similar 
situation,  to  hear  and  enjoy  the  terrible  roar  of  a 
hungry  tiger — not  from  afar  off  and  listened  for, 
but  close  at  hand  and  unexpected.  It  was  like  an 
electric  shock ; — a  moment  ago,  I  was  dozing  off, 
and  the  cow,  long  since  lain  down,  appeared 
asleep ;  that  one  roar  had  not  died  away  among 
the  hills  when  she  had  scrambled  on  her  legs, 
and  stood  with  elevated  head,  stiffened  limbs,  tail 
raised,  and  breath  suspended,  staring  full  of  terror 
in  the  direction  of  the  sound.  As  for  the  biped, 
with  less  noise  and  even  more  alacrity,  he  had 
grasped  his  favorite  **  Sam  Nock,"  whose  polished 
barrels  just  rested  on  the  lower  ledge  of  the  little 
peep-hole ;  perhaps  his  eyes  were  as  round  as 
saucers,  and  heart  beating  fast  and  strong. 

Now  for  the  struggle  ; — pray  Heaven  that  I  am 
cool  and  calm,  and  do  not  lire  in  a  hurry,  for  one 
shot  will  either  lose  or  secure  my  well-earned 
prize. 

There  he  is  again !  evidently  in  that  rugged, 
stony  watercourse  which  runs  parallel,  and  about 
two  hundred  yards  behind  the  hut.  But  what  is 
thati  Yes,  lightning :  two  flashes  in  quick  succes- 
sion, and  a  cold  stream  of  air  is  rustling  through 
the  half-withered  leaves  of  my  ambush.  Taking  a 
look  to  the  rear,  through  an  accidental  opening 
among  the  leaves,  it  was  plain  that  a  storm,  or,  as 
it  would  be  called  at  sea,  a  squall,  was  brewing. 
An  arch  of  black  cloud  was  approaching  from  the 
westward,  and  the  rain  descending  gave  it  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  huge  black  comb,  the  teeth  reaching 
to  the  earth.  The  moon,  half  obscured,  showed  a 
white  mist  as  far  as  the  rain  had  reached.  Then 
was  heard  in  the  pufls  of  air  the  hissing  of  the 
distant  but  approaching  down-pour :  more  light- 
ning— ^then  some  large,  heavy  drops  plashed  on  the 
roof,  and  it  was  raining  cats  and  dogs. 

How  the  scene  was  changed!  Half-an-hour 
ago,  solemn,  and  "Still,  and  wild,  as  nature  rested, 
unpolluted,  undefaced,  unmarked  by  man — sleep- 
ing in  the  light  of  the  moon,  all  was  tranquillity ; 
the  civilized  man  lost  his  idiosyncrasy  in  its  con- 
templation— forgot  nation,  pursuits,  creed — he  felt 
that  he  was  nature's  child,  and  adored  the  God  of 
nature. 

But  the  beautiful  was  now  exchanged  for  the 
sublime,  when  that  scene  appeared  lit  up  suddenly 
and  awfully  by  lightning,  which  now  momentarily 
exchanged  a  sheet  of  intensely  dazzling  blue  light, 
with  a  darkness  horrible  to  endure — a  light  which 
showed  the  many  streams  of  water,  which  now 
appeared  like  ribbons  over  the  smooth  slabs  of  rock 
that  lay  on  the  slope  of  the  hills,  and  gave  a  mi- 
croscopic accuracy  of  outline  to  every  object — ex- 
changed as  suddenly  for  a  darkness  which  for  the 
moment  might  be  supposed  the  darkness  of  extinc- 
tion—of utter  annihilation — while  the  crash  of 
thunder  overhead  rolled  over  the  echoes  of  the 
hills,  *'  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God." 

The  hut,  made  in  a  hurry,  was  not  thatched,  (as 
it  might  have  been,)  and  the  half-dried  foliage 
which  covered  it  collected  drops  only  to  pour  down 
continuous  streams  from  the  stem  of  every  twig. 

So  much  for  sitting  up  for  tigers !  will  most  of 
my  readers  exclaim,  and  laugh  at  the  monomaniac 
who  would  subject  himself  to  such  misery ;  but 
the  thoroughbred  Shikaree  is  game  and  stanch  to 
the  backbone,  and  will  not  be  stopped  by  a  night's 


wetting.  For  myself,  I  can  only  say,  in  extenua- 
tion, that  I  was  born  on  the  12th  of  August. 

A  heavy  and  continuous  down-pour  soon  showed 
its  effects,  and  although  I  had  lots  of  big  coats, 
and  was  not  altogether  unprepared  for  such  an 
emergency,  an  hour  bad  not  elapsed  before  I  was 
obliged  to  confess  myself  tolerably  wet  through. 
The  mattress  just  collected  the  water  and  made  a 
good  hip-bath,  for  there  was  no  other  seat.  The 
nullah,  heretofore  as  I  have  described,  was  now  a 
turbid  stream  of  red  water,  which,  falling  over  a 
slab  of  rock  into  the  small  basin  before  mentioned, 
kept  up  an  unceasing  din.  Tired  and  disgusted,  I 
rolled  a  doubled  blanket,  although  saturated  with 
water,  tight  round  me,  and  was  soon  warm  and 
asleep.  About  two  o^clock  in  the  morning  the 
clouds  broke  and  the  rain  ceased ;  the  boiling 
stream  ran  down  to  half  its  size,  and  a  concert  of 
thousands  of  frogs,  bass,  tenor,  and  treble,  kept  up 
a  monotonous  croaking  enough  to  wake  the  dead. 

The  moon  appeared  again,  and  1  attacked  both 
cold  coffee  and  brandy,  and  made  myself  as  com- 
fortable as  possible  under  existing  circumstances — 
to  wit,  wringing  the  water  out  of  my  jacket  and 
cap,  and  putting  them  on  again  warm  and  compara- 
tively dry.  The  cow  even  shook  herself,  and  ap- 
peared glad  of  the  change  of  weather,  and  I  had 
no  doubt  that  she  would  go  back  with  me  to  the 
tent  in  the  morning,  to  gladden  the  eyes  of  her 
young  calf  and  all  good  Hindoos.  The  nullah 
had  run  dry  again,  and  even  the  infernal  frogs,  as 
if  despairing  of  more  rain,  had  ceased  their  din : 
damp  and  sleepy,  with  arms  folded  and  eyes  some- 
times open,  but  oflen  shut,  I  kept  an  indifferent 
watch,  when  the  cow  struggling  on  her  legs  and  a 
choking  groan  brought  me  to  my  senses.  There 
they  were!  No  dream!  A  huge  tiger  holding 
her  just  behind  the  ears,  shaking  her  like  a  fight- 
ing dog !  By  the  doubtful  light  of  a  watery  moon 
did  I  calmly  and  noiselessly  run  out  the  muzzle  of 
my  single  J.  Lang  rifle. 

I  saw  him,  without  quitting  his  grip  of  the 
cow's  neck,  leap  over  her  back  more  than  once — 
she  sank  to  the  earth,  and  he  lifted  her  up  again  : 
at  the  first  opportunity  I  pulled  trigger — ^snick ! — 
The  rifle  was  withdrawn  and  big  Sam  Nock  felt 
grateful  to  the  touch.  Left  barrel — snick  !  Right 
barrel — snick,  bang ! 

Whether  hanging  fire  is  an  excuse  or  not,  the 
tiger  relinquished  his  hold,  and  in  one  bound  was 
out  of  sight.  The  cow  staggered  for  two  or  three 
seconds,  fell  with  a  heavy  groan,  and  ceased  to 
move.  Tiger  gone  I — cow  dead  1^ — was  it  a  dream ! 
Killed  the  cow  within  five  paces,  and  gone  away 
scathless. 

For  a  long  time  I  felt  benumbed  :  I  had  missed 
many  near  shots,  even  many  at  tigers,  and  some 
like  this  at  night,  but  never  before  under  such 
favorable  circumstances.  Why,  I  almost  dreaded 
the  morning,  when -my  Shikaree  and  people  would 
come  and  find  the  cow  killed,  and  I  should  have  in 
fairness  to  account  for  the  rest.  The  first  streak 
of  daylight  did  shortly  appear,  and  every  familiar 
sound  of  awaking  nature  succeeded  each  other, 
from  the  receding  hooting  of  the  huge  horned  owl, 
to  the  noisy  crowing  of  the  jungle-cock  and  the  call 
of  the  pea-fowl.  The  sun  got  up,  and  soon  I  heard, 
first  doubtfully  and  then  distinctly,  the  approach  of 
my  people.  A  sudden  start,  and  stop,  when  they 
came  in  full  view  of  the  slaughtered  cow ;  and 
then  a  look  up  and  down  the  nullah,  as  if  they  had 
not  seen  all.  The  reader  must  spare  me  the  recol- 
lection of  a  scene  that  vexes  me  even  at  this  dis- 
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tance  of  time,  as  if  it  had  occarred  but  yesterday. 
The  next  half-hour  was  spent  sitting  at  the  carcass 
of  the  cow,  staring  at  the  enormous  and  deeply 
indented  prints  of  the  tiger's  feet,  and  looking  with 
sorrow  and  vexation  and  some  compunction  at  the 
poor  little  calf  which  had  been  driven  back  to  its 
mother,  neither  to  see  her  alive  nor  her  death 
avenged. 

It  was  quite  evident  that  the  tiger  had  not  been 
hit,  for  there  was  neither  hair  nor  blood  to  be  seen, 
and  one  or  two  small  branches  in  the  jungle  be- 
yond the  cow  showed,  either  by  being  cut  down  or 
barked,  that  the  ball  had  passed  over  the  mark. 
So  on  to  the  pony  and  back  to  the  tent  to  sleep  or 
sulk  out  the  next  twelve  hours. 

Somehow  or  other  that  pony,  generally  so  clever 
and  pleasant,  was  inclined  to  kick  his  toes  against 
every  stone,  and  be  perverse  all  the  way  home ;  at 
any  rate  I  fancied  so,  and  am  ashamed  to  say  that 
I  gave  him  the  spur  or  jerked  the  curb-rein  on  the 
slightest  pretence.  My  people,  like  all  Indians, 
read  the  case  thoroughly,  and  trudged  along  with- 
out hazarding  a  remark  on  any  subject.  We  passed 
under  the  identical  banian-tree,  and  by  the  dis- 
gusting little  black  image  described  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  story,  and  never  did  I  feel  more 
indignant  against  all  idolatry,  or  more  inclined  to 
smash  a  Hindoo  god.  We  also  had  to  pass  a 
small  jungle  village,  and,  as  if  on  purpose,  it  ap- 
peared that  every. man,  woman  and  child  were 
posted  to  have  a  good  look.  Several  of  them,  who 
knew  some  of  my  party,  asked  a  hurried  question, 
and  1  could  hear,  though  I  would  not  look,  that  the 
answer  was  given — **  Had  a  shot,  but  missed." 
**  Yes,*'  said  1  to  myself,  "  quite  true — why  should 
I  be  angry?"  '*Here  goes  the  man  that  missed 
an  animal  as  big  as  a  bullock  at  ten  paces — more 
power  to  his  elbow !" 

The  tent  gained,  I  was  soon  lying  on  my  back 
on  the  bed  kicking  out  my  heels,  calling  for  break- 
fast, and  appearing  to  be  very  hungry,  or  very 
sleepy,  or  very  anything  but  what  I  was — mortified 
and  disgusted.  Breakfast  over,  my  good  old  Shi- 
karee was  sent  for,  and  the  whole  affair  gone  over 
again.  The  rain,  the  unexpected  time  of  night, 
and,  above  all,  the  two  first  shots  snicking ^  and  the 
third  hanging  fire  being  considered,  we  two  being 
judge  and  jury,  it  was  decided  that  not  the  slightest 
blame  attached  to  the  defendant,  who  was  too  well 
known  as  a  very  fine  shot  to  regard  a  mistake  of 
this  kind ;  and,  moreover,  that  as  it  was  certain 
that  the  tiger  wy  not  hurt,  but  only  frightened, 
there  was  strong  reason  for  hoping  that  he  would 
return  at  nightfall  to  the  carcass.  Men  were  there- 
fore sent  out  to  watch  that  the  place  should  not  in 
any  way  be  disturbed,  or  the  dead  cow  touched  or 
moved  ;  and  1  resigned  myself  to  a  pleasant  sleep. 
I  awoke  about  three  in  the  afternoon  ;  the  guns  had 
•^thanks  to  a  good  Shikaree — ^been  washed,  dried, 
and  slightly  oiled,  and  were  all  laid  on  the  table, 
looking  as  if  a  month  of  rain  would  not  make  them 
miss  fire.  A  bath,  clean  clothes,  guns  loaded, 
pony  saddled — and  once  more  ofii'to  try  my  luck. 

The  pony  was  active  and  cheerful,  and  even  the 
beastly  imac^e  under  the  banian-tree  did  not  look 
80  grim.  On  our  arrival  at  the  ground,  the  half- 
wild  fellows  who  had  watched  all  day,  dropped 
down  from  their  trees,  and  reported  that  nothing 
had  happened  during  the  day,  and  that  the  place 
had  been  undisturbed.  A  few  vultures  had  ap- 
peared about  midday  and  settled  on  the  carcass, 
but  had  been  driven  off':  further  they  had  nothing 
to  sav. 


They  were  referred  to  the  tent  for  payment  for 
their  day's  work,  and  in  due  course  took  their  de- 
parture with  my  people. 

Once  more  lefl  alone! — this  time  quite  alone, 
for  my  poor  companion  of  last  night  lay  stiff*  and 
stark  in  the  position  I  saw  her  fall,  when  the  tiger 
relinquished  his  hold. 

Alarmed  by  the  already  slightly  smelling  car- 
rion, or  finding  water  elsewhere,  left  by  the  down- 
fall of  last  night,  no  peaceful  or  other  living  thing 
paid  roe  a  visit,  if  I  exccptsome  few  crows,  who  with 
heavy  wings  swept  past,  or  perched  on  neighboring 
trees,  cawing,  and  winking  their  eyes,  and  peering 
cautiously  and  inquisitively  at  the  dead  cow.  Only 
one  among  the  crew  hovered  and  lighted  on  the 
dead  beast's  head ;  but  although  he  made  several 
picks  at  the  lips  and  eyes,  opening  and  shutting 
his  wings  the  while  on  his  strong,  sleek,  wiry- 
looking  body,  and  cawing  lustily,  nobody  heeded 
him  ;  so,  appearing  to  be  alarmed  at  being  solus  in 
the  scene,  he  took  his  departure. 

Night  succeeded  day,  and  the  moori,  in  un- 
clouded beauty,  made  the  dark  jungle  a  fairy  scene. 
There  was  but  one  drawback — the  cow  lay  dead, 
the  tiger  had  been  fired  at,  and  experience  whia- 
pered,  **  the  opportunity  has  gone  by." 

By-and-by  a  jackal  passed  like  a  shadow  among 
the  bushes,  so  small-looking,  so  much  the  color  of 
all  around,  that  it  remained  a  doubt :  more  of  these 
passed  to  and  fro,  and  then  a  bolder  ventured  on 
the  plain  and  sand,  and  up  to  the  rump  of  the  dead 
beast,  took  two  or  three  hard  tugging  bites,  and 
was  gone.  As  the  night  grew  later  they  became 
less  fearful,  and  half-a-dozen  of  them  together 
were  tugging  and  tearing,  till,  breaking  tlie  en- 
trails, the  gas  escaped  in  a  loud  rumbling,  which 
dispersed  my  friends  among  the  bushes  in  a  moment ; 
but  they  were  almost  immediately  back,  and  th« 
confidence  with  which  they  went  to  work  convinced 
me  that  my  hope  was  hopeless. 

It  must  have  been  eleven  o'clock  when  ray  ears 
caught  the  echo  among  the  rocks,  and  then  the 
distant  roar — nearer — ^nearer — nearer ;  and  oh,  joy ! 
— answered.  Tiger  and  tigress ! — ^above  all  hope 
•—coming  to  recompense  mo  for  hundreds  of  night- 
watch  ings — to  balance  a  long  account  of  weary 
nights  in  the  silent  jungle,  in  platforms  on  trees, 
in  huts  of  leaf  and  bramble,  and  in  damp  pits  on 
the  water's  edge — all  bootless  ;^-coming — coining 
— nearer  and  nearer. 

Music  nor  words,  dear  reader,  can  stand  me  in 
my  stead  to  convey  the  sound  to  you  :  the  first  note 
like  the  trumpet  of  a  peacock,  and  the  rest  of  the 
deepest-toned  thunder.  Stones  and  gravel  rattled 
just  behind  the  hut  on  the  path  by  which  we  came 
and  went,  and  a  heavy  step  passed  and  descended 
the  slope  into  the  nullah.  I  heard  the  sanu 
crunching  under  his  weight  before  I  dared  look. 
A  little  peep.  Oh,  heavens !  looming  in  the  moon- 
light, there  he  stood,  long,  sleek  as  satin,  and 
lashing  his  tail — he  stood  stationary,  smelling 
the  slaughtered  cow.  No  longer  the  cautious, 
creeping  tiger,  I  felt  how  awful  a  brute  he  was  to 
oflfend.  I  remembered  how  he  had  wor^'ied  a  strong 
cow  in  half  a  minute,  and  that  with  his  weight 
alone  my  poor  rickety  little  citadel  would  fall  to 
pieces.  As  if  the  excitement  of  the  moment  was 
insufiicient,  the  monster,  gazing  down  the  dry 
watercourse,  caught  sight  of  his  companion,  who, 
advancing  up  the  bed  of  the  nullah,  stood  irres- 
olutely about  twenty  yards  off".  A  terrific  growl 
from  him,  answered  not  loud  but  deeply,  and  1  was 
the  strange  but  unsuspected  witness  to  a  catawaul- 
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ing  which  defies  description — ^a  monstrous  hur- 
lesque  on  those  concerts  of  tigers  in  miniature 
which  are  occasionally  got  up  on  a  cold,  clear 
night,  in  some  of  the  squares  in  London,  when  all 
the  cats  for  half  a  mile  round  get  by  some  queer 
accident  into  one  area. 

Whether  it  is  an  axiom  among  tigers  that  pos- 
session is  nine  points  of  the  law,  or  the  other  mon- 
ster was  the  weaker  vessel,  I  know  not,  but  I  soon 
perceived  that  as  my  friend  made  more  noise,  the 
other  became  more  subdued,  and  finally  lef\  the 
field,  and  retired  growling  among  the  bushes.  The 
bully,  who  was  evidently  the  male,  afler  smelling 
at  the  head,  came  round  the  carcass,  making  a  sort 
of  complacent  purring — **  humming  a  kind  of  ani- 
mal song,"  and  to  it  he  went  tooth  and  nail.  As 
he  stood  with  his  two  fore  feet  on  the  haunch, 
while  he  tugged  and  tore  out  a  beef-steak,  I  once 
more  grasped  old  **  Sam  Nock,"  and  ran  the  muz- 
zle out  of  the  little  port.  The  white  linen  band 
marked  a  line  behind  his  shoulders,  and  rather 
low,  but  from  the  continued  motion  of  his  body,  it 
was  some  moments  before  eye  and  finger  agreed  to 
pull  trigger — bang !  A  shower  of  sand  rattled  on 
the  dry  leaves,  and  a  roar  of  rage  and  pain  satisfied 
me,  even  before  the  white  smoke  which  hung  in  the 
still  air  had  cleared  away,  to  show  the  huge  mon- 
ster writhing  and  plunging  where  he  had  fallen. 
Either  directed  by  the  fire,  or  by  some  slight  noise 
made  in  the  agitation  of  the  moment,  he  saw  me, 
iSind,  with  a  hideous  yell,  scrambled  up :  the  roaring 
thunder  of  his  voice  filled  the  valley,  and  the  echoes 
among  the  hills  answered  it,  with  the  hootings 
of  tribes  of  monkeys,  who,  scared  out  of  sleep, 
sought  the  highest  branches,  at  the  sound  of  the 
well-kno^n  voice  of  the  tyrant  of  the  jungle.  I 
immediately  perceived,  to  my  great  joy,  that  his 
hind  quarters  were  paralyzed  and  useless,  and  that 
all  danger  was  out  of  the  question.  He  sank  down 
again  on  his  elbows,  and,  as  he  rested  his  now  pow- 
erless limbs,  I  saw  the  blood  welling  out  of  a  wound 
in  the  loins,  as  it  shone  in  the  moonlight,  and 
trickled  off  his  sleek-painted  hide,  like  globules  of 
quicksilver.  As  I  looked  into  his  countenance,  I 
saw  all  the  devil  alive  there.  The  will  remained 
— ^the  power  only  had  gone.    It  was  a  sight  never 


to  be  forgotten.  With  head  raised  to  the  full 
stretch  of  his  neck,  he  glared  at  me  with  an  expres- 
sion of  such  malignity,  that  it  almost  made  me 
quail.  I  thought  of  the  native  superstition  of  singe^ 
ing  off  the  whiskers  of  the  newly-killed  tiger  to  lay 
his  spirit,  and  no  longer  wondered  at  it.  With 
ears  back,  and  mouth  bleeding,  he  growled  and 
roared  in  fitful  uncertainty,  as  if  he  were  trying, 
but  unable,  to  measure  the  extent  of  the  force  that 
had  laid  him  low. 

Motionless  myself,  provocation  ceased,  and,  with- 
out further  attempt  to  get  on  his  legs,  he  continued 
to  gaze  on  me  ;  when  I  slowly  lowered  my  head  to 
the  sight,  and  again  pulled  the  trigger.  This  time, 
true  to  the  mark,  the  ball  entered  just  above  the 
breast-bone,  and  the  smoke  cleared  ofl^  with  his 
death-groan.  There  he  lay,  foot  to  foot  with  his 
victim  of  last  night,  motittnless — dead.  My  first 
impulse  was  to  tear  down  the  door  behind,  and  get 
a  thorough  view  of  his  proportions ;  but  remember- 
ing that  his  companion  the  tigress  had  only  van- 
ished a  short  time  ago  close  to  the  scene  of  action, 
I  thought  it  as  well  to  remain  where  1  was ;  so,  en- 
larging the  windows  with  my  hands,  I  took  a  long 
look,  and  then  jovially  attacked  the  cofilee  and 
brandy  bottles,  without  reference  to  noise,  and  fell 
back  on  the  mattress  to  sleep,  or  to  think  the  night's 
work  over.  '*  At  last,  I  have  got  him,  his  skin 
will  be  pegged  out  to-morrow,  drying  before  the 
tent  door."  When  my  people  came  in  the  n>om- 
ing,  they  found  me  seated  on  the  dead  tiger.  Coo- 
lies were  sent  for  to  carry  the  beast,  and  I  gave  the 
pony  his  reins  all  the  way  back  to  the  tent. 

After  breakfast,  the  sound  of  tom-toms  and  bar- 
barous music  greeted  our  ears  ;  for  the  Gooroo  and 
half  the  little  village  had  turned  out,  and  were 
bringing  in  the  tiger  like  an  Irish  funeral.  I  had 
a  chair  brought  out,  and  under  the  shade  of  a  fine 
tree  superintended  the  skinning  of  the  tiger ;  and 
as  I  had  had  no  sleep  for  the  last  two  nights,  I  de- 
termined to  make  a  holiday.  Dined  at  haif-past  six, 
and  had  a  bottle  of  Frederick  Giesier,  and  the  fumes 
of  his  glorious  champagne  inspired  me :  *^  The 
first  rainy  day,  I  will  put  last  night's  adventure  on 
paper,  and  send  it  home  to  my  old  friend,  Regina." 


From  the  National  Era. 
IN  PACE. 

A  TRACK  of  moonlight  on  a  quiet  lake. 

Whose  small  waves  on  a  silver  sanded  shore 
Whisper  of  peace,  and  with  the  low  winds  make 
Such  harmonies,  as  keep  the  woods  awake 
And  listening  all  night  long  for  their  sweet  sake. 

A  green-waved  slope  of  meadow,  hovered  o'er   . 
By  angel  troops  of  lilies,  swaying  light 
On  viewless  stems,  with  folded  wings  of  white. 
A  slumbrous  stretch  of  mountain-land,  &r-8een» 
Where  the  low  westering  day,  with  gold  and  greeiit 
Purple  and  amber,  softly  blended,  fills 
The  wooded  vales,  and  melts  among  the  hills. 
A  vine-fringed  river,  winding  to  its  rest 

On  the  calm  bosom  of  a  stormless  sea. 
Bearing  alike  upon  its  placid  breast. 
With  earthly  flowers  and  heavenly  stars  impressed, 

The  hues  of  time  and  of  etemi^  :— 


Such  are  the  pictures  which  the  thought  of  thee, 
Oh  friend,  awakeneth,  charming  the  keen  pain 

Of  thy  departure,  and  our  sense  of  loss 
Bequlting  with  the  fulness  of  thy  gain. 

Lo  !  on  the  quiet  grave  thy  life-borne  cross. 
Dropped  only  at  its  side,  methinks  doth  shine, 
Of  thy  beatitude  the  radiant  sign  ! 

No  sob  of  grief  no  wild  lament  be  there. 

To  break  the  sabbath  of  the  holy  air. 

But,  in  their  stead,  the  silent  breathing  prayer 
Of  hearts  still  waiting  for  a  rest  like  thine. 
Oh,  spirit  redeemed  !  forgive  us  if  henceforth 
With  sweet  and  pure  similitudes  of  earth 

We  keep  the  pleasant  memory  freshly  green. 
Of  love's  inheritance  a  priceless  part, 

Which  Fancy's  self,  in  reverent  awe,  is  seen 
To  paint,  forgetful  of  the  tricks  of  art. 
With  pencil  dipped  alone  in  colors  of  the  heart ! 

J.  a.  w. 
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From  Ctuunben'  Tncu  for  the  People. 
THE  TEMPTATION. 

I. 

The  moon  wu  shining  brightly  over  the  beauti- 
ful rale  of  Taunton,  and  the  simple  inhabitants  of 
the  neighboring  cottages  were  sleeping  soundly  in 
their  beds,  when  young  Vincent  Halloway  crept 
out  of  his.  He  had  no  toilet  to  make,  for  he  had 
lain  down  in  his  clothes,  in  order  to  deceive  the 
vigilance  of  his  father--a  substantial  farmer,  but  a 
severe  man  and  a  rigid  religionist,  who  made  it  a 
rule  never  to  rest  his  own  head  on  the  pillow  till 
he  had  seen  his  son's  disposed  of  in  the  same  way ; 
fi>r,  as  he  said,  '*  he  knew  what  lads  were,  and 
how  ready  they  are  to  get  into  mischief;  and  there 
was  nothing  like  looking  well  after  them !"  When 
his  less  strict  friends  laughed,  and  told  him  that 
youth  would  be  youth  in  spite  of  him,  and  that,  do 
what  he  would,  Vincent  would  be  like  other  young 
men  by  and  by,  he  answered  by  quoting  Solomon's 
proverb  of  '*  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  it  should 
|ro  ;*'  and  declaring,  that  if  his  son  did  ^  wrong. 
It  should  not  be  through  any  neglect  of  his.  Come 
what  might  hereafter,  he  would  have  nothing  to 
answer  for.  So,  in  consequence  of  this  deter- 
mination, Vincent,  though  now  nearly  two-and- 
twenty  years  of  age,  was  permitted  to  attend  neither 
ftur  nor  market,  neither  junketings  nor  cricket- 
matches  ;  and,  though  he  had  had  a  good  education, 
was  seldom  allowed  anything  to  rc»ad  except  Bun- 
yan  and  the  Bible,  and  the ''  Whole  Duty  of  Man." 
tinder  these  circumstances  it  was  impossible  to 
enjoy  the  intimacy  of  any  of  the  young  people  of 
the  village ;  for  during  the  daytime  he  was  kept 
pretty  closely  employed  in  the  superintendence  of 
nis  father's  farm,  and  when  work  was  done,  he 
was  expected  to  be  present  at  supper  and  prayers ; 
whilst,  on  Sundays,  church  and  his  religious  studies 
and  examinations  occupied  every  hour  of  the  day. 
It  may  be  presumed,  therefore,  that  Vincent's  life 
was  not  a  very  cheerful  one,  nor  is  it  at  all  surpris- 
ing that  he  should  rebel  in  spirit  against  this  rigid 
domination.  Many  a  lad  would  have  done  more- 
broken  out  into  open  mutiny,  or  become  a  hypocrite, 
and  sought  compensation  in  secret  dissipations. 
But  though  Vincent  often  writhed  and  fretted,  his 
temperament  was  not  sufficiently  excitable  to  drive 
him  easily  into  either  of  these  extremities.  Added 
to  which  he  was  naturally  ingenuous,  and  stood 
greatly  in  awe  of  his  father — a  man  whom  it  was 
not  easy  to  defy.  His  love  for  his  mother  also 
helped  to  keep  him  in  the  straight  but  narrow  path 
he  was  condemned  to-^an  indulgent,  gentle  woman, 
adoring  her  son  and  fearing  her  husband ;  and  who 
always  entreated  him,  for  her  sake  as  well  as  his 
own,  to  yield  to  an  authority  she  would  have  thought 
it  both  sinful  and  impossible  to  resist. 

The  only  friend  Vincent  had  was  Joe  Jebb,  the 
son  of  the  blacksmith  of  the  village,  whose  forge 
at  the  extremity  of  it  he  necessarily  passed  several 
times  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  where  he 
generally  contrived  to  solace  himself  with  a  little 
gossip,  and  hear  of  those  sports  and  pastimes  he 
was  not  allowed  to  partake  of.  It  unfortunately 
happened  that  Joe  was  not  the  best  companion  for 
him  in  the  world ;  but,  in  the  first  place,  he  had 
no  choice,  and,  in  the  second,  he  had  necessarily 
little  discernment.  He  knew  that  his  father  did 
not  like  Joe ;  but  who  did  he  like  that  was  not  as 
stiff  and  rigid  as  himself!  His  reprobation,  in  his 
•on^s  opinion,  proved  nothing  against  Joe — ^it  only 
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put  Vincent  on  his  guard  to  conceal  their  inti* 
macy.  When  Jacob  Halloway  was  in  sight,  Vin* 
cent  passed  the  forge  with  a  cold  nod  of  recognition : 
and  though  many  a  one  had  seen  him  chatting  and 
laughing  there,  nobody  would  have  **  told  tales  of 
the  poor  lad  whose  father  treated  him  so  harshly.*' 

This  acquaintance  had  lasted  some  time  without 
leading  to  any  consequences;  but  the  time  was 
come  that  Vincent  wanted  a  helping  hand  in  a 
matter  Joe  could  manage  better  than  anybody  else, 
and  now  Vincent  congratulated  himself  on  having 
so  serviceable  a  friend. 

The  merriest  season  in  the  year,  indeed  the  only 
merry  season  poor  Vincent  had,  was  the  harvest- 
time.  There  was  the  fun  in  the  fields,  when  the 
father  was  too  busy  to  have  his  eye  always  on 
him  ;  the  carrying,  and  the  supper  the  old  man  was 
obliged  to  give,  whether  he  would  or  not,  with  the 
light-hearted  lads  and  lasses  that  had  come  to  help 
at  the  reaping.  But  of  all  the  harvest-homes 
Vincent  had  yet  enjoyed,  the  last  had  been  ren- 
dered the  pleasantest  by  the  bright  black  eyes  and 
rosy  cheeks  of  Bessy  Mure,  the  daughter  of  a  poor 
widow  who  had  not  been  long  an  inhabitant  of  the 
village.  It  was  quite  a  new  sensation  to  Vincent 
when  he  found  his  heart  begin  to  stir  whenever  he 
caught  sight  of  Bessy's  lithe  figure,  and  Uie  blood 
rushed  through  his  veins  like  wildfire  if,  in  bind- 
ing up  the  sheaves,  their  fingers  came  in  contact. 
Then  Bessy  would  blush,  and  withdraw  her  little 
hand :  and  when  she  gave  him  one  of  her  roguish 
smiles — ^for  she  was  a  merry  creature— her  teeth 
shone  like  Oriental  pearls.  Often  when  Vincent 
went  home  he  did  not  know  whether  he  was  walking 
on  his  head  or  his  heels ;  and,  instead  of  sleeping 
all  night  till  his  father  roused  him  from  his  unwil- 
ling bed  in  the  morning,  he  lay  awake  in  a  sort  of 
ecstasy  through  the  still  hours,  and  delighted  the 
old  man  by  hastening  to  the  field  with  the  earliest 
dawn  of  light,  so  that,  Jacob  observed,  it  was  clear 
to  him  that  Vincent  was  getting  to  be  an  industri- 
ous lad,  and  to  like  his  work. 

It  was  about  three  weeks  after  this  harvest-home, 
when  the  bright  September  moon  was  shining  in 
the  clear  heavens,  that  Vincent  crept  out  of  bed,  as 
we  have  said  above,  and,  after  lifting  a  corner  of 
the  white  muslin  curtain  that  shaded  the  lattice, 
either  to  take  a  peep  at  the  night,  or  to  see  if  the 
coast  was  clear,  advanced  on  tiptoe  to  the  door 
of  his  room,  and  gently,  gently  opened  it.    It  was 
a  provoking  door,  for  it  would  creak,  although  he 
had  that  evening  stolen  a  bit  of  butter  from  the 
tea-table  and  carefully  greased  the  hinges.     Yes,, 
it  creaked  still,  and  Vincent  set  his  teeth  andi 
grinned  with  anxiety  and  vexation,  for  his  father 
and  mother  lay  in  the  adjoining  room,  witli  the  key. 
of  the  house-door  under  their  pillow.    But  they, 
slept  the  heavy  sleep  of  toil ;  for  though  well  to  • 
do  in  the  world,  they  worked  on  as  they  had  done  - 
when  they  began  life,  and  as  if  the  name  of  Jacob 
Halloway  was  not  inscribed  in  the  ledgerat- of  <. 
Threadneedle-street. 

They  slept,  and  on  crept  Vincent  stealthily, . 
down  the  stairs  to  the  front  door,  which  was  bolted 
and  locked ;  but  he  had  a  key  in  his  pocket  that 
Joe  had  made  for  him  after  the  exact  pattern  of  the 
one  on  which  old  Jacob  was  sleeping  above'  so  • 
soundly.    It  was  a  ticklish  thing  to  draw<  back 
those  heavy  bolts  and  turn  that  large  kef)  and 
Vincent  paused  between  each  operatioit  to  teeatbe 
and  listen.    But  all  was  still  above ;  and  be  opened  i 
the  door,  and  felt  the  fresh  air  of  the.  night  blowing : 
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on  his  face,  and,  stepping  out,  he  gently  closed  it. 
Then  how  his  he^rt  bounded  with  delight !  It  was 
his  first  assignation — his  first  midnight  meeting 
with  Bessy  ;  he  was  going. to  see  her  face  to  face 
for  the  first  time  without  witnesses.  Since  the 
reaping  and  the  harvest-supper,  they  had  met  on 
the  high  road  and  in  the  fielos — meetings  contrived 
by  one  or  the  other ;  but  momentary,  constrained, 
and  perilous — and  so  unsatisfactory  !  There  was 
DO  bearing  it,  and  one  day  Vincent  said  so ;  and 
that  once,  just  once,  Bessy  must  meet  him  where 
he  could  see  her  alone  for  a  few  minutes.  He  had 
80  muck  to  say!  And  Bessy  promised,  and  Joe 
made  the  key ;  and  now  Vincent  is  striding  to  the 
haven  of  his  bliss  over  ditch  and  dike,  instead  of 
through  the  village,  in  order  to  keep  clear  of  the 
neighbors*  cottages,  watchdogs,  and  wakeful  eyes. 

Bessy  had  fewer  difficulties  in  her  way.  Her 
mother,  simple  and  fond,  suspected  nothing ;  and 
her  youngest  daughter  Nancy,  who  slept  with  her, 
had  not  yet  dreamed  of  lovers'  midnight  meetings. 
Bessy  lay  in  a  little  room  alone,  and  it  was  easy  to 
slip  down  stairs  with  her  shoeless  feet,  and  let 
herself  out.  She  had  not  far  to  go,  and  she  was 
first  at  the  reodexvous ;  for  Vincent  had  not  dared 
to  stir  till  his  parents  had  been  long  enough  in  bed 
to  afford  a  reasonable  hope  that  they  might  have 
fallen  asleep. 

Who  shall  paint  such  a  first  meeting  ?  A  boy  and 
girl,  little  better — in  the  bloom  and  vigor  of  health 
and  freshness,  and  of  eager,  unconscious  passion  ! 
Discourse  there  was  none  ;  only  exclamations  and 
interjections,  and  wishings,  wishings,  wishings  that 
Bessy  were  but  his  own  forever — his  dear,  dear 
little  wife,  as  assuredly  one  day  she  should  be ! 
And  to  insure  this  blessed  consummation,  and 
defend  them  frotn  all  the  perils  of  accident  or 
change,  what  vows  were  demanded,  what  promises 
given ! 

But  wherefore  record  them !  How  oflen  has  the 
moon  listened  to  such  vows  and  wishes!  How 
often  seen  the  vows  broken  and  turned  into  curses, 
or  the  wishes  realized  to  the  hopeless  misery  of  the 
wisher ! 

But  in  the  mean  time,  whilst  the  intoxication 
lasts,  and  the  heart  beats  high,  and  the  eyes  dance, 
and  the  ground  we  tread  upon  seems  air,  the  un- 
foreseeing  visionaries  are  blest.  They  are  off  the 
earth;  they  have  inhaled  the  ethereal  breath  of 
love,  and  are  away,  floating  in  far  regions  which 
the  sober  dwellers  on  the  planet  dream  not  of. 
They  are  dancing  with  the  stars,  carousing  with 
the  moon  ;  they  are  robed  in  sunbeams,  bathed  in 
the  perfume  of  the  sweetest  flowers  ;  they  are  men 
no  more,  but  gods ! 

But  then  come  the  dregs  of  this  inebriating  cup ; 
and  they,  alas !  are  poison. 

And  so  these  young  lovers  met  again  and  again ; 
and  it  would  have  been  curious  to  observe  the 
gradual  influence  of  such  stolen  interviews  on  their 
characters ;  how  Bessy  was  at  first  anxious  and 
conscious,  and  yet  with  an  indescribable  expression 
of  happiness  in  her  ffirlish  countenance ;  hpv/  she 
eared  less  for  her  rormer  companions  and  their 
•ports ;  how  she  liked  to  sit  musing  on  a  stile,  her 
eyes  following  the  pasturing  sheep,  that  yet  she 
saw  not ;  how  she  sometimes  smiled  at  her  own 
pleasant  thoughts  ;  how  she  blushed  and  pretended 
ziot  to  hear  when  Vincent's  name  was  mentioned  ; 
and  how,  when  the  young  girls  of  the  village 
remarked  how  handsome  he  was,  and  how  beauti- 
fully his  brown  hair  curled  over  his  forehead,  and 
how  he  looked  in  his  Sunday  clothes  as  genteel  as 


the  squire,  she  would  laugh,  and  say,  for  her  part, 
she  saw  nothing  particular  in  him.  This  was  at 
first.  By  and  by  she  grew  less  thoughtful,  less 
fond  of  solitude,  and  her  blushes  were  not  so  near 
her  cheeks ;  and  when  any  of  the  young  people 
hazarded  a  jest  about  Vincent — for  slight  suspicions 
of  what  was  going  on  were  beginning  to  arise — she 
grew  angry;  and  exclaimed,  ''What  nonsense!" 
and  recommended  them  to  mind  their  own  business, 
and  it  would  be  all  the  better  for  them.  The  ex- 
pression of  her  features  changed  too  somewhat  ; 
she  no  lunger  looked  so  very  young.  Her  face 
became  the  face  of  a  woman  ;  before,  it  had  been 
almost  that  of  a  child. 

Vincent  changed  too.  At  first  he  was  dreamy 
and  absent,  but  evidently  much  happier  and  more 
contented  than  he  had  previously  been ;  but  Joe 
Jebb  soon  got  hold  of  his  secret,  and  quizzed  him 
about  it  unmercifully.  The  key  of  course  had 
suggested  something  like  troth  to  Joe's  experienced 
mind,  and  determined  to  find  out  who  the  damsel 
was  who  had  inspired  the  milksop,  as  he  called 
him,  with  so  much  boldness,  he  watched  and  dis- 
covered. When  he  taxed  Vincent  with  it,  and 
laughed  at  him,  the  young  lover  looked  quite  shy, 
and  blushed  like  a  girl ;  but  by  and  by  his  delicacy 
grew  less  susceptible,  and  he  could  laugh  too. 
This  was  a  bad  sign  for  poor  Bessy.  However,  he 
became  more  of  a  man,  less  boyish,  timid,  and 
obedient.  The  young  girls  of  the  village  thought 
him  much  improved  ;  his  mother  grew  prouder  of 
him ;  but  his  father  said  he  was  afraid  Vincent 
would  require  **  a  tight  hand  and  a  sharp  eye  yet." 

In  process  of  time  the  key  that  Joe  Jebb  had 
made  was  not  always  used  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  meetings  with  Bessy  continued,  but  they  were 
less  frequent ;  and  sometimes,  on  other  evenings, 
Vincent  would  slip  out  to  spend  a  few  hours  of 
conviviality  with  the  lads  of  the  village.  Still, 
these  latter  hours  were  harmlessly  enough  spent. 
The  worst  part  of  them  was  the  habit  of  conceal- 
ment they  engendered  ;  but  for  that  he  could 
scarcely  be  blamed.  Where  the  legitimate  pleasures 
of  youth  are  denied,  they  are  not  the  less  desired  ; 
and  it  is  demanding  a  greater  sacrifice  of  another*s 
will  and  inclinations  to  our  own  than  we  are  en- 
titled to,  when  we  insist  that  they  should  be  relin- 
quished in  compliance  with  our  opinions  and 
prejudices. 

Well,  the  winter,  spring  and  summer  had  come 
and  gone,  and  it  was  harvest-time  again ;  but  by 
this  time  things  were  greatly  changed.  Bessy 
consorted  no  more  with  her  young  companions; 
the  rosy  cheek  was  pale  and  thin ;  the  light  step 
heavy,  and  the  bright  eye  dim;  whilst  Vincent 
seemed  more  thoughtful  and  less  alert  than  usual. 
They  addressed  each  other  seldom ;  and  instead  of 
contriving,  as  on  the  previous  year,  to  work  always 
near  each  other,  they  were  together  or  apart  just 
as  chance  directed.  Last  season  Bessy  had  been 
the  prettiest  and  merriest  girl  at  the  supper,  and  had 
sung  the  best  song ;  now  she  was  the  gravest ;  and 
as  her  beauty  had  been  much  augmented  by  her 
gayety  and  freshness,  there  were  now  others  pret- 
tier than  she.  All  who  had  known  her  before  saw 
the  change,  and  some  said  Bessy  Mure  was  going 
into  a  decline.  Others  looked  for  another  cause  ; 
but  old  Jacob  surmised  nothing  ;  for  his  son  paid 
her  no  attentions;  they  did  not  even  sit  at  the  same 

table. 

II. 

The  month  of  September  was  come,  and  the 
eveninga  were  getting  dark  and  chill.    Elizabeth 
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Mure  and  her  elder  daughter  were  sitting  in  the 
dusk,  with  no  light  but  what  gleamed  up  fitfully 
from  the  bit  of  fire  on  the  hearth.  Formerly  Bessy 
used  to  say :  '*  Oh,  mother,  let 's  get  a  light ;  it 's  so 
moping  to  sit  in  the  dark  so !"  But  Besaj  did  not 
mind  moping  now ;  she  no  longer  wearied  of  doing 
nothing,  but  stared  into  the  fire  with  a  vacant  gaze ; 
and  she  could  sit  still  with  her  hands  before  her  an 
hour  at  a  time  without  stirring  or  speaking.  The 
mother  was  as  silent  as  the  daughter — neither  ut- 
tered a  word.  By  and  by  Nancy,  who  had  been 
floing  in  and  out  with  the  restlessness  of  child- 
hood— fur  she  was  little  more  than  twelve  years  of 
age — came  running  in  with  a  letter,  which  a  neigh- 
bor, who  had  been  to  Taunton  market,  had  just 
brought. 

'*  John  Stokes  says  that  he  saw  Uncle  Philpots 
at  the  market,  mother,  and  that  he 's  a-coming  over 
here  to  see  us.** 

"  Did  he  say  so  !*'  said  Bessy. 

'*He  told  John  Stokes  so,*'  answered  Nancy. 
'*  I  *m  so  glad !  I  wonder  if  Aunt  Philpots  '11 
come  too." 

"  When  's  he  coming?"  inquired  Mrs.  Mure. 

'*  I  believe  to-morrow ;  but  he  did  not  say  when," 
answered  Nancy.  **  Perhaps  the  letter  tells. 
Shall  I  get  a  light,  mother?" 

*'  Do,  child,"  said  Mrs.  Mure,  turning  the  letter 
from  side  to  side,  and  examining  it  by  the  light  of 
the  fire. 

People  who  have  letters  every  day,  often  more 
than  they  want,  have  no  respect  for  them;  they 
tear  them  open  rashly,  and  force  themselves  into 
their  confidence  without  the  slightest  delicacy  or 
scruple ;  but  it  is  quite  a  diflferent  matter  with 
those  who  only  get  one  now  and  then.  They  never 
attempt  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  till  they  have 
familiarized  themselves  with  the  physiognomy  of 
the  stranger.  With  them  wonder  seems  to  take 
precedence  of  curiosity ;  and  they  can  postpone 
their  desire  to  learn  the  contents  of  a  letter  till  they 
have  made  out  the  half-efiaced  poet-mark,  or  de- 
ciphered the  motto  on  the  dab  of  wax. 

When  Elizabeth  Mure  had  turned  the  letter  from 
aide  to  side  a  dozen  times,  and  held  it  to  the  light 
in  every  possible  position,  she  at  length  broke  the 
seal  and  began  to  decipher  its  contents,  whilst 
Nancy  looked  over  her  shoulder  in  a  state  of  eager 
excitement. 

*'  Does  uncle  say  he  'scorning,  mother?"  asked 
Bessy. 

**  Yes;  the  letter  says  he  will  be  here  to-mor- 
10  w." 

*'  And  is  aunt  coming  too?" 

'*  He  don't  say,"  answered  Mrs.  Mure.  But 
presently  observing  the  letters  T.  0.  at  the  bottom 
of  the  page,  she  turned  the  leaf  and  read  the  fol- 
lowing postscript :  "  P,  S. — My  old  woman  says 
she  must  come  along  with  me,  so  I  suppose  I  must 
let  her  have  her  way." 

'*0h,  I'm  so  glad!"  cried  Nancy,  jumping  for 
joy.     **  Ain't  you  glad,  Bessy?" 

**  What  should  1  be  glad  for?*'  said  Bessy. 

**  'Cause  uncle  and  aunt's  coming!"  answered 
f4ancv 

*'  Pooh  !"  said  Bessy. 

**  La !  Bessy,  you  're  so  cross  getting — you  're 
never  glad  at  nothing !" 

*'  I  wish,  mother,  you  'd  send  Nancy  to  bed. 
I  'm  sure  it  *s  past  nine !" 

**  I  shan't  go  to  bed  for  you !"  said  Nancy,  far 
from  pleased  at  the  suggestion. 

**  Go  into  neighbor  Wright8ore*s  a  bit,  Nance, 


and  see  how  she  is.    I  heard  she  *d  got  Uie  rhea* 
matics,"  said  Mrs.  Mure. 

'*  Very  well !  I  know  you  want  me  to  go  away, 
that  Bessy  and  yon  may  talk  secrets  about  I 
know  who !"  said  Nancy,  ready  enough  to  go 
nevertheless. 

**  I  wish  aunt  was  n't  coming !"  said  Bessy.  "  I 
would  n't  have  minded  uncle,  but  aunt  'a  so  prying.'^ 

"  It 's  my  opinion,  Bessy,"  said  Mrs.  Mure, 
**  that  my  brother  Philpots  would  be  the  best  to 
advise  us,  and*  that  we  'd  as  good  tell  him  all  about 
it." 

"Oh,  mother!  how  can  you  say  so?"  cried 
Bessy.  "  I  'm  as  certain  as  I  'm  sitting  here,  that 
if  you  do  he  'U  go  and  tell  old  Mr.  Hallo  way." 

**  Well,  let  him!"  answered  her  mother;  "it's 
no  more  than  that  young  scapegrace  deserves !" 

•*  Very  well,  mother,"  said  Bessy  fretfully ;  "  I 
see  you  '11  just  be  the  ruin  of  us,  you  're  so  obsti- 
nate.'* 

"  I  'm  no  such  thing,  Bessv,"  said  Elizabeth, 
who  was  the  most  gentle  and  least  obstinate  of 
mortals ;  "  and  I  'm  sure  if  I  only  thought  that 
he  'd  make  it  all  right  by  and  by" 

"  And  don't  he  say  he  will,  mother?  and  hav  n't 
I  got  his  hand  of  write  upon  it  ?  What  can  he  dd 
more  ?  He  says  it 's  just  as  binding  as  if  he  'd  been 
to  church  with  me." 

"  There 's  no  saying,"  answered  Mrs.  Mure. 
"  Some  says  a  bit  of  paper 's  binding  in  law,  and 
some  says  it  is  n't ;  but  no  doubt  my  brother  Phil- 
pots could  tell." 

But  poor  Bessy  would  have  preferred  remaining 
in  ignorance  rather  than  apply  to  Uncle  Philpots 
for  information.  She  had  not  only  her  honest 
shame  to  contend  with,  but  she  dreaded  his  reproof, 
and  still  more  that  of  his  wife ;  and  ^he  looked 
upon  their  visit  as  most  unfortunate  and  ill-timed. 

On  the  following  morning  she  contrived  to  way- 
lay Vincent,  and  make  known  to  him  the  impending 
danger. 

"How  unlucky!"  said  he;  "  but  can't  yoa 
make  your  mother  hold  her  tongue  ?" 

'*  But  even  if  I  could,  it  would  n't  be  of  no  use 
I  'm  afear'd ;  for  Aunt  Philpots  is  such  a  ferret, 
there  'a  no  hiding  nothing  from  her." 

It  waa  a  terrible  crisis;  for  although  Vincent 
had  certainly  gained  some  confidence,  and  in  a  slight 
degree  emancipated  himself,  yet  the  idea  of  his 
rigid  father's  becoming  acquainted  with  this  un- 
fortunate connection,  and  conaequently  with  the 
extent  to  which  he  had  been  deceiving  him  for  the 
last  twelvemonth,  filled  him  with  terror.  Then 
there  were  other  considerations  to  boot.  He  ap- 
prehended that  his  father,  being  a  just  and  religious 
man,  might  perchance  insist  on  his  "  making  Bessy 
an  honest  woman"  by  marrying  her;  and  Vincent 
did  not  want  to  marry  Bessy.  He  wished  her  no 
ill,  but  he  would  have  been  very  well  content  never 
to  see  her  face  again.  The  mirage  in  which  pas- 
sion had  enveloped  her  had  disappeared,  and  he  saw 
her  as  she  wa%-«n  uneducated,  ignorant  peasant 
girl,  who  had  been  pretty  from  her  youth  and  fresh- 
ness, but  whose  beauty  indisposition  and  anxiety 
were  beginning  already  to  fade.  He  did  not  even 
do  her  justice ;  for  she  was  in  reality  still  pretty, 
and  to  many  an  eye  would  have  been  interesting  ; 
but  poor  Bessy  had  no  more  charms  for  Vincent  Hal- 
lo way.  Added  to  all  this,  some  new  lights  were 
beginning  to  dawn  upon  him — new  ideas  of  life  and 
the  world.  These  events  occurred  at  the  period 
when  all  England  was  astir  about  Reform ;  and  to 
the  surprise  of  everybody,  old  Jacob  came  out  quite 
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in  A  new  character.  He  was  found  to  have  strong 
opinions  on  the  subiect,  and,  roused  by  the  conflict, 
he  not  only  attended  several  public  meetings  at 
Tannton  himself,  but  he  had  taken  his  son  with 
him,  in  order  to  add  a  unit  to  the  party,  and  to  in- 
doctrinate the  young  man  with  right  views.  And 
Vincent  was  delighted ;  not  that  he  cared  much 
about  the  question  they  were  agitating;  indeed,  to 
■ay  the  truth,  he  had  rather  obscure  notions  as  to 
the  advantages  that  were  to  accrue  to  the  king^s 
lieges  from  the  proposed  alterations,  but  he  per- 
fectly understood  the  pleasure  of  finding  himself, 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  of  some  importance,  as 
the  only  son  of  a  man  that  farmed  a  good  many 
acres;  he  liked  the  bustle  and  the  crowd,  and  the 
thronged  streets,  and  the  ribbons  and  banners,  and 
processions  and  bands  of  music  ;  and,  above  all,  he 
was  in  a  state  of  great  excitement  at  the  prospect 
of  a  ball  which  was  to  be  given  at  the  Castle  Inn 
by  the  Reformers,  and  to  which  most  unexpectedly 
Jacob,  in  the  glow  of  his  patriotism,  had  consented 
he  should  go,  at  the  entreaty  of  Mr.  Halkelt,  the 
dlk-mercer,  who  represented  in  lively  colors  the 
necessity  of  showing  that  they  could  muster  stronger 
than  their  adversaries.  Vincent  had  been  present 
when  this  discussion  took  place,  and  Miss  Emily 
Halkelt,  the  mercer*s  only  daughter,  was  present 
too,  looking  very  much  as  if  she  thought  it  would 
be  a  sin  and  a  shame  to  keep  so  handsome  a  young 
man  as  Vincent  Halloway  from  the  ball.  Jacob 
taid,  with  a  grim  sort  of  merriment,  that  he  was 
afraid  his  son  would  n't  be  of  much  use  there,  for 
he  didn't  think  the  boy  knew  the  use  of  his  legs; 
but  Vincent,  who  could  not  submit  to  such  an  im- 
putation before  the  young  lady,  assured  his  father 
fie  was  mistaken.  The  fact  was,  though  allowed 
no  lessons,  he  had  picked  up  a  notion  of  dancing  at 
school  when  the  other  boys  took  theirs,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  last  year  he  had  found  several  oppor- 
tunities of  bettering  his  instruction. 

Emily  Halkelt  was  not  only  a  very  handsome  and 
tmiable  girl,  but  she  was  really  a  superior  one ; 
possessing  the  manners  and  appearance  of  a  gentle- 
woman, together  with  good  sense  and  a  good  edu- 
eation.  She  was  even,  to  a  certain  degree,  accom- 
plished ;  for  she  played  the  piano-forte,  and  sang 
Yery  agreeably,  danced  well,  and  knew  something 
of  French.  When  Vincent  ventured  to  assert  that 
he  was  not  so  ill-qualified  for  a  ball  as  his  father 
had  supposed,  adding,  however,  that  he  had  had 
Tory  little  practice  in  the  art  of  dancing,  the  hospi- 
table silk-mercer  invited  him  to  come  on  the  follow- 
ing Wednesday  evening  to  his  house.  '*  It  will  be 
my  daughter's  birthday,"  he  said,  "  and  we  have  a 
parcel  of  girls  and  boys  coming  to  make  merry ; 
and,  as  I  daresay  they  '11  strike  up  a  hop  to  the  pi- 
ano, you  '11  have  an  opportunity  of  getting  into 
training  for  the  ball  at  the  castle." 

It  was  two  days  subsequent  to  this  invitation,  and 
just  when  Vincent  was  in  the  flutter  and  excitement 
of  expectation,  that  poor  Bessy  waylaid  him  with 
her  wan,  anxious  face,  to  tell  him  if  Uncle  Philpots 
and  his  unlucky  visit.  How  welcome  such  a  piece 
of  intelligence  was,  and  how  far  he  was  disposed  to 
sympathize  with  and  soothe  her,  may  be  conceived. 

However,  it  was  necessary  to  keep  Uncle  Phil- 
pots  quiet ;  and  when  Bessy  suggested  that  her  only 
nope  of  doing  so  lay  in  the  bit  of  paper,  Vincent 
consented  to  her  showing  it  him ;  but  not  without  a 
dreadful  twinge  of  remorse ;  for  he  knew  in  his 
heart  that  however  sincere  he  might  have  been 
when  in  the  flood  and  whirlwind  of  passion  he  gave 
it  her,  he  had  now  no  intention  of  fulfilling  the  vow 


it  recorded ;  and  he  fbit  ashamed  and  conscience- 
stricken  when  he  saw  how  undonbtingly  the  too- 
confiding  Bessy  relied  on  his  hand  of  write,  as  she 
called  it.  But  there  was  no  other  way  of  staving 
oflfthe  threatened  danger  but  by  leaving  her  in  de- 
lusion, and  allowing  Philpots  to  fall  into  it  also  if 
he  would. 

This  rencontre  with  Bessy  dashed  Vincent's 
spirits  considerably.  He  had  for  some  time,  undn 
the  influence  of  his  growing  indiflference,  been  ac- 
cu8tomi(ig  himself  to  think  lightly  of  the  aflair,  and 
to  comfort  himself  with  the  belief  that  time  and  a 
little  management  would  extricate  him  from  the 
embarrassment — the  more  especially  as  the  mother 
was  such  a  good,  easy  soul.  But  Uncle  Philpots, 
by  Bessy's  account,  miffht  prove  a  very  diflTerent 
person  to  deal  with  ;  and  besides  the  other  dreaded 
consequences  of  the  disclosure,  if  it  came  now, 
there  would  be  an  end  of  all  these  new  delights : 
the  frequent  excursions  to  Taunton,  the  parties  and 
the  balls,  and  the  hope  of  dancing  with  the  fascinat- 
ingMiss  Emily  Halkelt. 

Bessy,  who  was  in  no  hurry  to  meet  the  curiom 
eyes  of  Aunt  Philpots,  contrived  to  be  out  of  the 
way  when  the  visitors  arrived  ;>  and,  in  answer  to 
their  inquiries,  Mrs.  Mure  said  she  'd  '*  be  in  pres- 
ently;  but  Bessy  hadn't  been  very  well  of  late;" 
but  in  spite  of  herself,  for  she  did  not  intend  to  con- 
vey any  hint  of  the  truth,  there  was  a  sort  of  sig- 
nificance in  her  manner  of  making  the  announce- 
ment that  set  the  acute  wits  of  Aunt  Philpots  on  the 
alert  at  once.  Once  on  the  right  track,  she  was  not 
long  of  arriving  at  the  fatal  secret. 

In  the  mean  while  her  spouse,  Joss  Philpots,  as 
his  familiars  called  him,  all  unsuspicious  of  poor 
Bessy's  misfortune,  was  in  tip-top  spirits — glad  to 
see  his  bister  and  his  niece,  and  in  high  good-humor 
regarding  a  little  business  he  had  done  at  Taunton 
market  the  day  before.  His  private  opinion  was 
that  "  his  old  woman  was  in  her  tantrums,"  and 
he  intimated  as  much  to  the  girls  by  sundry  know- 
ing nods  and  winks ;  whilst  he  excruciated  Bessy 
by  asking  her  if  it  was  not  love  that  made  her  eyes 
so  hollow  and  her  cheek  so  pale.  So  passed  the 
first  afternoon,  Bessy  seeing  clearly  by  the  demea- 
nor of  her  aunt  that  she  was  suspected  if  not  be- 
trayed, and  dreading  what  was  to  follow.  When 
nine  o'clock  came.  Joss,  an  ale-fed  keeper  of  a  little 
roadside  public-house,  grew  sleepy,  and  went  to 
bed  leaving  his  wife  below,  who  shortly  aAerwards 
recommended  the  girls  to  follow  his  example. 

**  Go  away  to  bed,  Nance — all  little  girls  should 
be  in  bed  before  nine  o'clock ;  and  as  for  you.  Miss 
Bessy,  you  're  more  fit  for  that  place  than  any 
other,  I  take  it,  just  now ;  besides,  I  want  to  talk 
over  a  few  matters  with  your  mother  before  I  go  up 
to  my  old  man." 

Poor  Bessy  !  as  she  closed  the  door  upon  them, 
and  crept  up  stairs,  she  knew  full  well  what  the 
talk  was  to  be  about ;  and  whilst  Nancy  was  rat- 
tling on  about  Uncle  and  Aunt  Philpots,  and  how 
they  had  invited  her  to  go  and  see  them,  she  was 
straining  her  ears  to  catch  the  tones  of  the  speakers 
below  but  they  discoursed  in  whispers,  and  no 
sound  reached  her  till,  afler  the  lapse  of  an  hour  and 
a  half,  her  mother,  who  had  relinquished  her  own 
room  to  her  visitors,  came  up  to  bed.  Nancy  was 
asleep  by  this  time,  and  Bessy  could  ask  if  Aunt 
Philpots  had  **  found  out,  and  what  she  said." 
Mrs.  Mure  answered  that  she  was  in  a  mortal  way 
about  it,  and  that  she  had  no  doubt  Philpots  would 
have  Mr.  Halloway  up  before  the  magistrate  the 
next  day. 
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'*  Bat  did  you  tell  her  that  I  'd  got  his  hand  of 
ivrite,  mother  1" 

*'  Yes,  sure  I  did ;  but  she  said  she  did  n't  know 
whether  it  was  good  in  law  or  not." 

Bessy  never  slept  that  night,  and  soon  afler  the 
day  began  to  dawn  she  heard  her  aunt's  voice 
pouring  into  Joss'  sleepy  ear  the  unwelcome 
tidings.  She  had  made  several  vain  attempts  to 
rouse  him  to  a  comprehension  of  it  when  she  went 
to  bed  ;  but  she  might  as  well  have  whispered  it  to 
the  bedpost.  In  the  morning,  however,  he  was 
more  impressionable ;  and  he  no  sooner  understood 
what  was  the  matter,  than  he  became  brisk 
enough. 

Warm-hearted  and  hot-headed,  he  was  just  the 
inan  to  take  up  such  a  ravelled  skein  by  the  wrong 
end  ;  and  when  he  entered  the  kitchen  where  Bessy 
was  helping  her  mother  to  prepare  the  breakfast, 
whilst  Nance  was  gone  to  fetch  the  milk,  his  face 
was  red  and  his  eyes  bloodshot  with  anger  and  in- 
dignation— not  against  Bessy,  of  whom  he  was  ex- 
ceedingly fond,  and  whom  he  rather  pitied  than 
blamed,  but  against  that  young  jackanapes,  as  he 
called  Vincent,  who,  he  swore,  should  marry  her 
before  he  was  many  days  older,  or  he  'd  know  the 
reason  why. 

**Tell  uncle  about  the  bit  of  paper,  mother!" 
whispered  Bessy. 

But  Joss  snapped  his  fingers,  exclaiming,  '*  It 
was  n't  worth  that !"  whilst  Mrs.  Philpots  nodding 
her  head,  said,  '*  A  pretty  busing  you  've  made 
of  it,  Miss  Bessy!" 

When  the  breakfast  was  over,  to  which,  by  the 
by,  Uncle  Philpots,  in  spite  of  his  indignation,  did 
ample  justice-seating  and  drinking  with  an  air  of 
spiteful  determination,  as  if  he  was  resolved  to  be 
revenged  on  the  bread  and  butter  till  he  could  get 
at  the  real  delinquent — he  shoved  back  his  chair 
wad  rose ;  buttoned  his  coat  to  the  chin,  clapped 
his  hat  firmly  upon  his  head,  clutched  his  walking- 
stick,  and  moved  with  a  resolute  step  to  the  door. 
Bessy  guessed  his  intention — he  was  going  to  Ja- 
cob Halloway  to  impeach  his  son,  and  demand 
reparation.  At  the  last  moment,  just  as  he  was 
closing  the  door,  she  flew  after  him,  and  caught  him 
by  the  skirts  of  his  coat ;  **  Oh,  uncle,  don't !"  she 
sobbed ;  **  for  my  sake  don't !" 

*'  Don't  what?"  said  Joss,  turning  round  and 
striking  the  ground  with  bis  stick. 

'*  I  know  what  you  're  going  to  do,  uncle,  but 
you  '11  only  make  it  worse.  If  you  '11  leave  Vin- 
cent alone,  it  will  all  come  right — indeed  it  will. 
If  the  bit  of  paper  ain't  good  in  law,  he  '11  keep  to 
it  all  the  same ;  he  told  me  he  would  only  yester- 


''  Will  keep  to  it !  He  shaU  keep  to  it !"  cried 
Uncle  Philpots  with  another  thump  of  his  stick. 

'^  They  can  all  promise  fast  enough  to  get  their 
ends!"  said  Mrs.  Philpots ;  **  but  catch  'em  keep- 
ing to  it."  Upon  which  remark  Joss,  planting  his 
stick  once  more  in  the  earth,  turned  resolutely  to 
the  door. 

^*  Let  me  go  with  you,  uncle !"  said  Bessy,  hang- 
ing herself  upon  his  arm  as  be  stepped  out  and 
closed  the  door  behind  him.  '*  If  you  'd  just  see 
him  first,  uncle !"  sbe  began  in  a  coaxing  tone. 

**  See  who?"  asked  Uncle  Philpots  sternly. 

**  Vincent — young  Mr.  Halloway — I  'msure  he  'd 
satisfy  you  about  it." 

*'  Young  blackguard!"  exclaimed  he. 

'*  But,  uncle,  it  was  just  as  much  my  fault  as  it 
was  his'o,"  said  Bessyt  with  the  generosity  that 


under  such  circumstances  so  seldom  deserts  t 
woman. 

*'  You  know,  Bessy,  you  was  always  my  favoi^ 
ite  niece,"  said  Joss ;  **  and  it 's  my  place  to  be  a 
father  to  you  as  hav  n't  got  none  of  your  own  ;  and 
would  it  be  like  a  father  if  I  was  to  see  you  ruined 
for  life,  and  never  see  justice  done  you  ?" 

**  But  suppose,  uncle,  Mr.  Vincent  was  to  say 
he  'd  do  the  justice  to  me !  Suppose  you  heard 
him  say  so  yourself!  This  way  please,  uncle!" 
said  Bessy,  conducting  Joss  by  a  side-path  where 
she  had  promised  to  meet  Vincent  that  morning  in 
order  to  communicate  the  result  of  Uncle  Philpot's 
visit. 

When  the  young  man  got  a  glimpse  of  her  com- 
panion— for  he  readily  guessed  who  the  ruddy- 
faced  stranger  was — he  turned  sharp  round,  hoping 
to  avoid  so  disagreeable  an  interview  ;  but  Bessy 
ran  after  him,  and  having  hastily  indoctrinated  him 
with  the  best  way  to  appease  the  wrath  of  her 
uncle,  he  returned. 

**  Be  sure  say  you  look  upon  the  bit  of  paper  as 
good  as  if  Mr.  Winstanley  had  said  the  words  over 
us  in  the  church,"  said  Bessy ;  and  Vincent  did 
say  so ;  and  when  he  was  in  for  it,  a  great  deal 
more.  Uncle  Philpots  was  resolute,  and  kept  him 
to  the  point;  and,  to  stave  ofifthe  immediate  peril* 
Vincent  promised  and  swore  all  that  was  demanded 
of  him.  He  only  made  one  condition,  and  that  was, 
that  he  should  be  allowed  a  little  time  to  bring 
round  his  father,  who  might,  if  too  hastily  informed 
of  his  proposed  marriage,  turn  him  and  his  young 
wife  out  of  doors  without  a  penny  to  keep  them 
from  starving ;  and  Uncle  Philpots  yielded,  and 
Bessy  believed.  • 

III. 

Kind  as  Uncle  Philpots  was,  Bessy  Mure  was 
very  glad  when  he  was  gone,  whilst  Vincent^al- 
loway  heartily  wished  he  might  never  see  his  faco 
again  ;  his  thoughts  being  just  then  divided  betwixt 
schemes  for  evading  the  fulfilment  of  an  engage- 
ment now  become  odious  to  him,  and  the  charms 
of  Miss  Emily  Halkelt.  He  had  been  to  the  party 
at  her  father's  house,  and  danced  with  her ;  and  he 
had  heard  her  sing  and  play,  and  had  come  away 
intoxicated  with  love.  He  was  pervaded  with  a 
very  dififerent  feeling  now  from  that  which  his  first 
passion  had  inspired.  It  had  never  occurred  to  him 
that  Bessy  was  anything  but  a  woman,  but  Emily 
Halkelt  was  an  angel !  He  wondered  how  ha 
could  ever  have  cared  for  Bessy — an  ignorant 
peasant-girl,  who  could  scarcely  speak  her  owa 
language  or  read  a  page  in  the  New  Testament ; 
and  he  recoiled  with  horror  and  disgust  from  the 
idea  of  making  such  a  woman  his  wife ;  whilst 
Emily,  who  really  merited  the  admiration  he  be- 
stowed on  her,  added  fuel  to  the  flame  she  inspired 
by  all  the  encouragement  a  modest  young  girl  could 
give.  As  we  have  implied,  Vincent's  personal 
endowments  were  rather  remarkable.  He  had 
handsome  straight  features  that  would  not  have 
disgraced  a  scion  of  the  aristocracy,  a  full  dark 
eye,  fine  teeth,  and  an  exceedingly  well-formed 
figure.  Neither  were  his  manners  clownish,  at 
might  have  been  expected  from  the  forced  retirOf 
ment  in  which  he  had  lived.  Timid  and  shy  he 
was ;  but  there  wbs  a  certain  natural  grace  aboui 
his  movements  that  redeemed  any  little  awkward- 
ness consequent  on  his  want  of  knowledge  of  socir 
ety,  and  which,  combined  with  his  good  looks,  and 
the  fact  of  his  having  a  harsh  father,  rendered  kUgi 
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that  Tery  dangeroas  character  to  susceptible  hearts 
— ^'  an  exceedingly  interesting  young  man  ;"  and 
when  the  fair  Emily  read  in  those  expressive  eyes 
the  love  which  the  lips  durst  not  reveal,  she  fear- 
lessly opened  her  bosom  to  the  charms.  She  knew 
of  no  reason  why  she  should  not.  There  was  no 
inequality  of  condition  ;  her  lover's  father  and  her 
own  were  on  terms  of  cordiality,  and  Vincent's 
leputation  was  unimpeached — ^the  knowledge  of 
his  unfortunate  connection  with  Bessy  Mure  not 
haring  extended  beyond  the  humble  villagers  of 
the  neighborhood.  Indeed,  Mr.  Halkeh  himself, 
who  conceived  that  the  only  son  of  so  rigid  a  father 
must  be  a  model  of  virtue,  and  who  was  well  aware 
that  old  Jacob's  coffers  were  not  ill  lined,  gave 
every  encouragement  to  the  intimacy  between  the 
young  people  by  throwing  his  doors  open  to  Vin- 
cent wnenever  he  liked  to  come ;  whilst  Jacob, 
whose  preparations  for  the  next  world  had  not 
taught  him  to  despise  the  goods  of  this,  if  he  did 
not  give  his  countenance  at  least  shut  his  eyes  to 
the  fast  growing  intimacy  at  the  silk-mercer's. 

Meantime,  whilst  Vincent  was  revelling  in  his 
new  life — a  life  of  ecstatic  happiness  but  for  the 
one  dark  spot  that  threw  its  gloomy  shadow  over 
every  joy— poor  Bessy's  hour  of  trial  was  drawing 
nigh.  He  seldom  saw  her  now,  at  least  as  seldom 
as  he  could.  Business,  he  told  her,  took  him  much 
from  home — ^business  connected  with  the  Reform 
Bill,  that  was  expected  to  pass  in  the  ensuing  ses- 
sion ;  and  Bessy  thought  it  would  be  a  fine  thing 
to  have  a  husband  that  was  dressed  like  the  squire, 
and  rode  to  Taunton  on  a  '*  high  trotting  horse  " 
about  such  grand  matters ;  for  that  he  would  ulti- 
mately make  her  his  wife  she  still  believed  in  spite 
of  his  growing  neglect,  never  having  been  able  to 
divest  herself  of  the  superstitious  regard  enter- 
tained by  many  simple,  ignorant  people  for  **  the 
hit  o(  paper  with  his  hand  write  upon  it."  To  a 
more  delicate  and  susceptible  mind  his  coldness 
would  have  been  agonizing,  awakening  the  worst 
fears  and  suspicions;  but  Bessy's  was  not  of  this 
sort.  When  she  discovered  her  own  situation,  and 
the  consequences  of  their  intimacy,  she  was  both 
ashamed  and  alarmed.  Misdemeanors  of  the  kind 
were  rare  in  the  village,  the  vicar  having  taken 
great  pains  to  impress  a  more  healthy  tone  on  the 
morals  of  his  flock ;  so  that  she  dreaded  the  expos- 
ure and  reproof  that  awaited  her,  whilst  the  idea 
of  the  indignation  of  Uncle  Philpots  and  the  wrath 
of  old  Mr.  Halloway  was  terrific.  B«t  Uncle  Phil- 
pots  being  quieted,  and  the  promise  of  marriage 
reiterated  to  him,  her  mind  was  pretty  well  at  ease 
fer  the  present ;  especially  as,  whenever  she  inter- 
jogated  Vincent  regarding  the  progress  of  afifairs, 
he  always  ^appeased  her  by  the  assurance  that  his 
fether  '*  was  coming  round,  but  that  they  must  not 
hurry  him,  as  he  was  naturally  a  good  aeal  disap- 
pointed at  his  son's  making  such  a  match ;"  and 
when  Uncle  Philpots  wrote  to  inquire  how  matters 
were  going,  threatening  not  to  wait  much  longer, 
this  was  the  answer  given  him  by  the  simple 
mother,  who  added  that  in  poor  Bessy's  present 
state  it  would  be  cruel  to  make  a  rumpus  ;  and  she 
therefore  begged  him  to  do  nothing  hastily— only 
to  give  the  young  man  time,  and  she  hoped  all 
would  be  nght. 

And  yet  Elizabeth  Mure,  simple  as  she  was,  had 
her  own  doubts  and  fears  too ;  but,  gentle  and  timid, 
ehe  dreaded  the  consequences  of  applying  to  Vin- 
cent's father,  and  preferred  waiting  in  hopes  all 
might  come  right  without  proceeding  to  such  extrem- 
ities.   Bat  there  was  one  thing  that  would  not  wait, 


that  could  not  he  deferred — ^and  that  was  the  birth 
of  Bessy's  child.  Time  was  advancing,  and 
Uncle  Philpots  threatening  to  break  out  again  if 
Vincent  Halloway  delayed  longer  to  fulfil  his 
promise.  He  wrote  him  a  letter  to  that  efi^ect, 
enclosing  it  in  one  to  his  sister,  biddiug  her  deliver 
it  herself,  '*  because  he  was  afraid  that  little  fool 
Bessy  wouldn't  have  pluck  enough  to  do  it." 
Bessy  did  deliver  it,  however,  at  her  mother's  re- 
quest ;  and  Vincent,  with  ill-concealed  vexation, 
entreated  her  to  keep  her  uncle  quiet  for  a  little 
while  longer. 

**  Tell  him  I  'm  doing  all  I  can  !  He  seems  to 
think  it 's  an  easy  matter  to  persuade  my  father  to 
do  a  thing  he  don't  like  !  Tell  him  that  if  he  stirs 
in  the  business  now,  he'll  spuil  all.  And  I  '11  tell 
you  what,  Bessy,  we  should  have  a  much  better 
chance  by  and  by,  aAer  this  business  of  yours  is 
over.  Tell  your  uncle  so,  Bessy ;  it  would  never 
do  for  my  father  to  see  you  now.  It  would  set  him 
against  you,  and  when  once  he 's  set  against  any- 
body, there 's  no  bringing  him  round  to  do  what 
one  will.  One  might  as  well  try  to  move  Exeter 
Cathedral.  If  you  could  only  persuade  your  uncle 
to  wait  till  this  business  is  over!"  And  Bessy, 
who  was  frightened  to  death  at  **  that  dreadful  old 
Mr.  Halloway,"  willingly  promised  what  was 
asked  ;  and  even  her  mother  consented  to  aid  her, 
from  an  apprehension  that  if  anything,  occurred  to 
cause  Bessy  much  agitation  and  distress  just  now, 
the  consequences  might  be  serious. 

Joss  was  not  very  easily  convinced ;  his  suspi- 
cions were  beginning  to  be  awakened,  or  rather  to 
gain  strength-,  for  he  had  never  been  free  from 
them.  He  believed,  as  he  told  his  wife,  "  that  that 
young  jackanapes  was  trying  to  slip  through  their 
fingers;  but  he  little  knew  who  he  had  to  deal 
with.  If  he.  Joss  Philpots,  followed  him  from 
Land's  End  to  John  O'Groats,  he  should  marry  his 
niece,  or  he'd  know  the  reason  why." 

Nevertheless,  being  a  tender-hearted  soul  at  bot- 
tom, he  yielded  so  far  to  the  entreaties  of  his  niece 
and  her  mother  as  to  postpone  the  decided  steps  he 
meant  to  take  till  poor  Bessy's  confinement  was 
over.  He  even  did  more ;  and  at  the  instigation  of 
Mrs.  Philpots,  who,  although  she  had  spoken 
tauntingly  to  Bessy,  was  not  a  bad  woman  at  heart, 
he  invited  her  to  come  and  stay  with  them,  where 
she  could  have  more  comforts  than  in  her  own 
mother's  small  cottage,  as  also  be  removed  from 
the  eye  of  Vincent's  father.  And  to  the  great  re- 
lief of  the  young  man,  Bessy  went,  leaving  him  to 
the  joys  of  love  and  the  fascinations  of  Emily  Hal- 
kelt ;  and  good  use  he  made  of  his  time,  for  desper- 
ation gave  him  courage.  Shy  and  unused  to  soci- 
ety as  he  had  hitherto  been,  his  courtship  would 
probably  have  advanced  much  more  slowly  had  not 
the  agonizing  apprehension  of  losing  Emily  and 
being  forced  to  marry  Bessy  pushed  him  on.  Know- 
ing little  of  the  world  and  nothing  of  the  law,  he 
was  ignorant  how  far  the  latter  could  reach  him  ; 
but  he  felt  acutely  that  he  was  not  sufficiently 
emancipated  from  his  father*s  authority  to  hope  to 
resist  it  if  they  came  to  a  contest ;  whilst  the  idea 
of  Emily's  becoming  acquainted  with  the  afiTair  of 
Bessy  Mure  filled  him  with  dismay,  since  he  did 
not  doubt  that  she  would  instantly  banish  him  her 
presence  forever. 

•*  But,"  thought  he,  "  if  I  were  once  married  to 
my  darling  Emily,  they  could  do  nothing  to  me 
then  but  make  me  maintain  Bessy's  child,  which  I  '11 
do  with  all  my  heart.  They  can't  unmarry  me 
again ;  and  if  Emily  should  hear  of  it  after  she  is 
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my  wife,  why,  the  can't  help  heraelfy  and  she  '11  be 
obHged  to  forgive  me." 

To  hapten  on  his  marriage,  therefore,  was  the 
object  to  which  he  devoted  afi  his  skill  and  energy ; 
and,  inspired  by  the  violence  of  his  love,  he  exerted 
a  great  deal  more  of  both  than  his  acquaintance 
would  have  given  him  credit  for.  But  having  little 
influence  at  home,  it  was  not  directly,  but  indirect- 
ly, through  Emily  and  her  influence  over  her 
fiither,  that  he  endeavored  to  gain  bis  point ;  not 
only  by  urging  his  love  and  impatience  to  call  her 
his,  but  also  by  working  on  her  fears.  It  happened 
that  his  mother,  who  had  shown  herself  his  best 
friend  during  his  courtship,  was  at  this  time  ex- 
tremely unwell  with  a  malady  that  might  ultimately 
prove  fatal. 

*'  And  if  my  mother  dies  before  we  're  married," 
said  he  to  Emily,  **  Heaven  knows  when  we  shall 
be ;  perhaps  never !  My  father 's  so  strange  in  his 
temper,  and  so  arbitrary  that,  but  for  her,  I  doubt 
whether  he  would  even  have  permitted  our  intima- 
cy to  go  this  length.  If  my  mother  dies,  he  won't 
choose  me  to  leave  him ,  aod  even  if  he  did  consent 
to  our  marriage,  he  would  make  it  a  condition  that 
we  should  live  with  him ;  and  I  am  sure,  Emily, 
you  would  not  like  that.  For  my  part,  I  had 
rather  relinquish  you  altogether,  though  I  broke 
my  heart  aflerwards,  than  to  take  you  to  a  home 
where  I  know  you  'd  be  miserable,  and  where  I 
am  sure  I  should  be  so  too." 

And  Emily,  who  was  in  love,  and  very  willing 
to  be  married,  and  who,  from  Vincent's  descrip- 
tion, entertained  a  horror  of  the  rigorous  rule  and 
dull  uniformity  of  old  Jacob*s  minage,  fell  into  his 
views,  and  gave  him  her  best  support  in  the  siege 
he  laid  to  Mr.  Halkelt's  fond  paternal  heart,  who, 
in  conjunction  with  Vincent's  mother,  undertook  to 
attack  and  overcome  Jacob— -an  enterprise,  which, 
but  for  the  temporary  revolution  wrought  in  him 
by  political  excitement,  no  man  or  woman  would 
have  ventured  to  attempt.  But  the  cause  of  Reform 
was  advancing  favorably ;  the  Reformers  were 
gaining  such  signal  victories  over  their  adversaries, 
that  the  gloomy  spirit  of  the  old  Puritan  rejoiced, 
And  his  close  heart  opened  to  more  kindly  influ- 
ences. Neither  was  he  insensible  to  the  entreaties 
of  his  faithful  Rachel,  who,  under  the  apprehension 
that  she  should  not  live  long,  was  extremely  anx- 
ious to  see  her  son  married  and  removed  from  a 
discipline,  the  rigor  of  which  she  saw  was  odious  to 
him,  and  more  likely  to  terminate  in  strife  and 
rebellion  than  in  harmony  and  submission.  So, 
thus  beset  and  taken  in  a  genial  hour,  Jacob  Hal- 
loway  consented  to  his  son's  marriage  with  his 
friend  Halkelt's  daughter,  and  that  an  early  day 
should  be  appointed  for  the  celebration  of  the  wed- 
ding. 

And  now,  but  for  one  fell  thought,  one  terrible 
fear  that  tugged  at  his  heartstrings  evermore,  who 
would  have  been  so  happy  as  Vincent?  No  longer 
condemned  to  his  father's  dull  hearth,  almost  every 
hour  was  spent  under  the  roof  of  his  bride-elect, 
where  Mr.  Halkelt  considerately  appropriated  a 
chamber  to  his  service,  that  he  might  not  be  obliged 
to  return  to  West  Green  at  night.  The  mornings 
were  passed  in  long  walks  and  sweet  discourse; 
And  ,the  evenings  in  cheerful  little  parties,  where 
Emily  shone  the  fairest  of  the  fair. 

As  for  Bessy,  she  was  still  absent ;  and  all  he 
knew  about  her  was,  that  she  was  the  mother  of  a 
boy. 

it  was  just  three  days  previous  to  the  one 
appointed  for  the  wedding,  tiuit  Mrs.  Mare  beck- 


oned to  him  as  he  rode  past  her  door  on  his  way  to 
Taunton,  to  tell  him  that  she  had  just  had  a  letter 
from  her  daughter  Bessy,  who  was  coming  home 
immediately.  Vincent  said  he  would  call  soon  to 
see  her,  and  rode  on ;  but  this  intelligence  filled 
him  with  alarm,  and  not  without  reason,  for  he 
knew  that  she  had  not  been  expected  so  soon  ;  and 
he  apprehended  that  in  spite  of  all  his  precautions 
the  news  of  his  approaching  marriage  might  have 
reached  her  or  her  uncle,  and  that  they  were  conw 
ing  to  put  in  their  protest,  and  claim  his  promise. 

The  progress  of  his  courtship  had  been  so  rapid 
that  he  had  hoped  to  outrun  rumor — the  more 
especially  as  beyond  Emily's  friends,  who  were 
quite  unconnected  with  the  humble  neighborhood  of 
West  Green,  he  had  kept  his  engagement  a  pro- 
found secret  from  everybody  but  his  parents,  who, 
in  compliance  with  his  request,  as  well  as  their 
own  reserved  habits,  he  knew  would  communicate 
it  to  no  one. 

There  was  one  person,  however,  who  had  pene-- 
trated  the  secret — and  that  was  his  old  confidant, 
Joe  Jebb.  Joe,  who  was  something  of  a  veterinary 
surgeon  as  well  as  blacksmith,  having  been  sum- 
moned to  the  vicarage  to  inspect  one  of  the  clerical 
horses,  there  fell  in  with  a  groom  of  Sir  Walter 
Lidgate's,  who  had  ridden  over  with  a  letter,  and 
was  lounging  about  the  stables  whilst  waiting  for 
the  answer.  The  man  having  been  when  a  lad  in 
the  service  of  the  vicar,  was  well  enough  known  to 
Joe,  though  they  had  not  ront  fur  some  time.  They 
naturally  fell  into  conversation  about  former  davs 
and  old  acquaintance,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
groom  made  some  allusion  to  Vincent  Halloway's 
approaching  marriage  with  Miss  Halkelt.  Now 
Joe  was  a  good  deal  surprised  at  this  intelligence, 
and  rather  displeased  than  otherwise.  Not  that  he 
cared  anything  about  Bessy  or  her  misfortunes,  but 
he  felt  a  twinge  of  envy  at  Vincent's  good  luck,  of 
which  he  thought  him  the  less  deserving  that  he 
had  been  for  some  time  past  in  the  gradual  process 
of  dropping  the  young  blacksmith's  acquaintance ; 
and  the  reason  for  his  so  doing  was  now  plain— > 
Vincent  was  getting  up  in  the  world,  and  Joe  was 
not  genteel  enough  for  him.  And  Joe  was  per- 
fectly correct  in  his  conclusions.  But  for  the 
father's  ill-judged  restrictions  the  intimacy  would 
probably  have  never  arisen,  for  Vincent,  could  he 
have  selected  his  acquaintances,  would  certainly 
not  have  chosen  Joe  ;  but  young  people  are  apt  to 
prefer  bad  company  to  none,  and  Vincent  was  glad 
to  fly  to  any  resource  that  made  a  diversion  in  the 
dull  uniformity  of  his  home  life.  Joe  Jebb  could 
be  no  fit  society  for  the  fair  Emily,  and  the  sooner 
he  could  be  shaken  oflT  the  better. 

Very  shortly  after  Joe  acquired  this  information 
Bessy  Mure  received  an  anonymous  epistle,  which 
in  her  first  transport  of  surprise  and  indignation  she 
was  about  to  rush  down  stairs  to  show  to  her  uncle ; 
but  it  so  happened  that  when  she  reached  the  bar 
where  he  usually  enjoyed  his  grog  and  meditations, 
she  found  nobody  there  but  her  aunt.  Joss  was 
out,  and  knowing  that  Mrs.  Philpots'  indignation 
would  first  find  vent  in  reproaches  heaped  upon 
herself,  she  forbore  to  mention  the  su^ect.  This 
accident  gave  her  time  fur  reflection.  Bessy  was  n . 
simple,  uneducated  girl,  but  she  wanted  neither 
common  sense  nor  good  feeling ;  and  she  began  to 
question  the  prudence  of  so  hastily  rousing  the 
slumbering  lion  of  Uncle  Phil  pet's  wrath,  the  more 
especially  as  she  had  no  certainty  of  the  correct* 
ness  of  the  information  the  letter  conveyed.  It 
occurred  to  her  that  it  would  be  better  to  see  Via- 
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cent  first,  and  hear  what  he  had  to  say  before  she 
niaed  the  stonn ;  and  with  thia  view  she  wrote  to 
her  mother,  announcing  her  immediate  return,  and 
by  the  same  post  forwarded  a  few  lines  to  her 
faithless  lover,  which  she  addressed  to  the  silk- 
mercer's,  with  whose  shop  she  was  well  ac- 
quainted. 

Joss  made  no  objection  to  her  departure ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  thought  it  high  time  she  went  to  look 
after  her  slippery  swain,  to  whom  he  sent  a  ines- 
aage,  to  the  effect  that  if  he  was  not  shortly  invited 
to  the  wedding,  he  should  pay  a  visit  to  West 
Green  without  an  invitation. 

So  Bessy  departed ;  and  in  order  to  spare  her  the 
disgrace  of  appearing  at  home  with  an  infant  in  her 
arms,  Mrs.  Fhilpots  undertook  the  charge  of  it  tiP, 
aa  a  married  woman,  she  could  claim  it. 


IV. 


When  Mrs.  Mure  stopped  Vincent  to  communi- 
cate the  news  of  Bessy's  return  he  was  trotting 
Siyly  through  the  village  on  his  way  to  his  bride, 
e  had  been  two  days  at  home  for  the  purpose  of 
making  some  final  arrangements  with  his  father, 
and  was  anticipating  with  a  lover's  delight  the 
leunion  with  Emily,  and  the  pleasures  he  expected 
to  enjoy  amongst  a  party  of  young  people  who  were 
to  meet  at  Mr.  Halkelt's  that  evening-— pleasures, 
the  freshness  of  which  was  not  yet  dashed  by 
satiety,  whilst  their  flavor  was  heightened  by  long 
abstinence,  and  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  under 
which  they  were  first  presented  him,  for  they  came 
hand-in-hand  with  an  ardent  and  well-placed  affec- 
tion. But  the  few  words  spoken  by  Elizabeth 
lowered  his  tone  in  a  moment.  The  blood  no 
longer  bounded  through  his  veins,  his  heart  sunk, 
his  limbs  grew  heavy,  and  the  features  that  had 
been  lighted  up  with  joy  a  minute  before  were 
overspread  with  black  dismay.  The  very  horse  he 
lode  seemed  to  participate  in  the  sudden  depression ; 
the  brisk  trot  slackened,  and  the  head  that  had  been 
tossing  in  proud  impatience  dropped  as  he  jogged 
sluggishly  on. 

Emily  had  been  watching  her  lover  from  the 
window  folly  an  hour  before  he  arrived ;  and  when 
she  saw  him,  after  putting  up  his  horse  at  the 
Castle,  walk  with  a  slack  pace  and  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  ground  to  her  father's  door,  she  too  felt  a 
momentary  sinking  of  the  heart — a  presentiment 
that  he  was  the  herald  of  some  evil  tidings. 

**  Is  anything  the  matter,  dearest  Vincent!"  she 
said,  meeting  him  at  the  door  of  the  drawing-room, 
and  flinging  her  fair  arms  about  his  neck. 

"  No,  darling;  why  should  you  think  so?"  an- 
swered he ;  but  her  eyes  were  peering  inquisitive- 
ly into  his  face,  and  his  could  not  meet  them. 

**  I  know  there  tJ  something,  Vincent,  for  all 
you  can  say.    You  cannot  conceal  anything  from 


me. 


**  You  '11  make  me  think  myself  very  ill  present- 
:ly,"  said  he  with  the  slightest  possible  shade  of 
temper.  '*  You  know  there  's  a  great  deal  in  fan- 
cy. I  believe  I  am  weary  of  talking  of  business 
mattera  with  my  father.  I  assure  you  a  conversa- 
tion with  my  father  is  not  the  most  enlivening 
thing  in  the  world." 

Emily  saw  she  bored  him  with  her  questionings, 
.  and  tamed  the  subject.  *'  Probably,"  she  thought, 
*^*  his  father  has  not  behaved  so  liberally  as  he  ex- 

ected  about  money,  and  he  is  vexed,  poor  fellow ! 
ow  needlessly,  if  it 's  on  my  account !" 
**  By  the  bv,  dear  Vincent,  I  've  got  a  letter  for 
jOQ-r-a  love-letter,  I'm  certain  by  the  writing; 


and  I  assure  yon  I  've  been  quite  jealous.    Let  me 
see,  where  did  I  pot  it  V 

"What  letter?"  inquired  Vincent. 

**  A  love-letter,  I  tell  you !  The  postman  left  it 
below  in  the  shop." 

**  How  came  the  postman  to  leave  my  letters 
here?"  asked  Vincent  with  the  ready  alarm  of  an 
uneasy  conscience. 

**  Because  it  was  directed  here,"  answered 
Emily,  opening  her  work-box.  **  Oh,  here  it  is ! 
Pray  what  lady  do  you  correspond  with  at  Wel- 
lington, sir?"  she  asked,  examining  the  poet- 
mark. 

*'  Nobody ;  it  must  be  a  mistake,"  said  Vincent, 
turning  pale.    '*  Give  it  to  me  !" 

"  I  've  a  great  mind  not,"  she  answered,  "  for  I 
know  it 's  a  love-letter,  because  it 's  stamped  with 
a  thimble,  and  has  three  large  kisses  on  it  in  red 
sealing-wax !" 

**  Nonsense,  Emily." 

*'  The  address  is  charming,"  said  she,  reading 
it,  **  and  does  great  credit  to  the  lady  of  your 
choice : 

To  Master 
Vincent  Holway 
care  of  Mister  Halkut 
on  the  Lunnun  rode  silk  mercer. 
Taanton.'* 

**  Pooh !  it 's  some  begging-letter,  or  some  of 
my  father's  laborera  wanting  a  place,"  said  Vin- 
cent, snatching  the  letter  from  her  and  thrusting  it 
into  his  pocket  unopened.  '*  Come  and  play  me  n 
tune,  Emily!" 

She  looked  at  him  for  a  moment  with  grave  sur* 
prise,  and  then  moved  to  the  piano-forte.  His  con*^ 
fusion,  his  paleness,  his  haste  to  put  the  letter  out 
of  sight,  had  converted  into  certainty  what  had 
been  but  the  fiiintest  suspicion.  The  letter  was 
evidently  that  of  a  woman,  but  it  had  occasioned 
her  no  uneasiness — such  a  correspondent  was  not 
likely  to  be  a  dangerous  rival ;  besides,  it  might 
relate  to  fifty  things  she  could  not  guess,  quite  un- 
connected with  a&ira  of  the  heart ;  but  Vincent's 
demeanor  betrayed  him,  and  stamped  the  accident 
with  importance.  Though  it  had  been  a  foolish 
love-letter,  the  last  flash  of  some  boyish  flirtation, 
had  he  but  shown  it  her  she  would  have  shaken 
her  pretty  head  and  forgiven ;  but  she  did  not  like 
the  concealment.  She  had  no  concealments.  She 
had  turned  her  heart  and  her  memory  inside  out, 
and  let  him  read  the  whole  contents ;  and  when  she 
seated  heraelf  at  the  instrument  the  teara  were 
starting  to  her  eyes.  But  she  was  too  wise  and 
good-tempered  to  allow  these  feelings  to  get  the 
better  of  her ;  and,  after  turning  over  the  leaves 
of  her  music-book,  in  order  to  gain  a  little  time  to 
recover  herself,  she  looked  round  to  ask  him  what 
she  should  sing,  and  discovered  him  standing  &t 
the  other  end  of  the  room  with  his  back  towards 
her  and  the  letter  in  his  hand.  She  did  not  see  it ; 
but  she  was  sure,  from  his  attitude,  that  he  was 
in  the  act  of  breaking  the  seal  when  she  spoke. 
On  hearing  her  voice,  however,  he  crushed  the 
paper  in  his  hand,  and,  coming  forward,  desired 
her  to  sing  what  she  pleased ;  but  feeling  herself 
too  much  discomposed  to  trust  her  voice,  she  prd^- 
posed  a  walk,  and  said  she  would  go  and  put  on 
her  bonnet  and  shawl ;  and  the  door  had  no  sooner 
closed  on  her  than  he  tore  open  poor  Bessy's  epistle, 
which  ran  as  follows  :*^ 

"  Dire  Master  Holwat — A  frend  has  rote  me 
I  a  letter  ss  yoor  to  be  maried  to  Miss  Halkut  and  if 
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Uncle  Fhilpots  heres  it  he  '11  be  mad  so  Ime  oum- 
Biing  home  by  the  Bote  as  passes  to-morrow  and 
ahal  go  to  my  cosens  Mrs  Wilson  Landress  whare 
please  call  tomorrow  nite  if  you  get  this  or  nest 
mornin  or  else  at  home  yrs  to  command 

Elizbeth  Mure." 

It  was  then  as  he  thought ;  and  yet  not  so  bad 
as  his  fears  had  painted,  since  Uncle  Philpots,  that 
Hie  noire  of  his  existence,  did  not  appear  to  be 
eoming ;  and  if  not,  he  might  possibly  contrive  to 
keep  Bessy  quiet  by  persuasion,  or  by  denying  the 
report  altogether.  There  were  only  two  more 
days  to  get  over,  and  then  he  would  be  safe.  Once 
married,  what  could  they  dol  This  was  what  he 
was  always  repeating  to  himself,  and  it  was  this  that 
made  every  week  which  had  intervened  appear  a 
month.  However,  on  the  whole,  though  he  anathe- 
matized the  officious  friend  who  had  written  to 
Bessy,  he  felt  somewhat  relieved.  Uncle  Philpots 
he  knew  would  be  unmanageable,  but  Bessy  would 
be  more  tractable,  more  easily  deceived.  "  Yes," 
he  said,  as,  hearing  Emily's  foot  on  the  stairs,  he 
thrust  the  letter  into  his  pocket,  *'I  think  I  can 
quiet  Bessy." 

Still,  in  spite  of  his  eflfbrts  to  appear  at  ease  and 
eonverse  cheerfully  as  they  walked,  he  was  more 
absent  than  usual.  More  or  less  so  he  always 
was ;  insomuch  that  Emily  had  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  this  sort  of  distraction  was  the  habit  of  his 
mind.  But  all  at  once,  afler  a  silence  of  some 
minutes,  he  started;  the  movement  was  almost 
imperceptible,  but  she  felt  it  in  the  arm  she  was 
leaning  lovingly  upon. 

**  What's  the  matter,  dear?"  she  said, casting 
her  eyes  about  in  search  of  the  object  that  had 
occasioned  his  emotion. 

**  Why  do  you  keep  asking  me  what 's  the 
matter,  Emily?"  he  said  peevishly.  '* There's 
nothing  the  matter." 

"  I  thought  you  started." 

**  I  did  n't  start  that  I  know  of;  but  you  're 
growing  quite  fanciful,  I  think." 

He  /W  started  thoufrh,  for  it  had  suddenly  flashed 
across  his  mind  that  Bessy  had  omitted  to  give  him 
Ihe  address  of  Mrs.  Wilson,  the  laundress.  How, 
then,  was  he  to  call  on  her  as  she  desired,  and  as 
he  desired  too ;  since  to  allow  her  to  go  home 
without  seeing  him  might  produce  very  ill  conse- 
quences? This  was  a  most  perplexing  difficulty  ; 
and  the  more  so  because  he  had  so  little  time  at  his 
disposal,  for  he  had  no  excuse  for  not  attending 
Mr.  Halkelt's  dinner- table,  as  usual,  at  three  o'clock, 
nor  could  he  escape  being  present  at  the  tea-party 
in  the  evening.  It  was  only  during  the  interval 
betwixt  these  two  repasts  that  he  could  hope  to 
accomplish  his  object,  and  it  might  take  him  a  long 
time  to  discover  the  residence  of  so  obscure  a 
person  as  Mrs.  Wilson.  What  was  to  be  done? 
He  could  not  think  ;  and  the  question  so  engrossed 
his  mind  that  Emily  found  all  attempts  at  conver- 
sation so  inetiectual,  that  she  relinquished  the  ef- 
fort, and  walked  on  in  silence,  till,  drawing  out 
her  new  watch,  a  wedding-present  from  her  father, 
she  observed  that  they  had  better  turn,  as  they  had 
no  more  than  time  to  get  home  before  dinner. 

As  lovers  are  seldom  very  conversible  people  in 
company,  Vincent's  abstraction  passed  unobserved 
at  the  dinner-table ;  and  when  Mr.  Halkelt  rose, 
(and,  being  a  man  of  business,  he  did  so  immedi- 
ately the  repast  was  concluded,)  he  made  an  excuse 
for  a  short  absence,  promising  to  be  back  to  tea. 

Vincent  was  glad  to  find  himself  alone  in  the 


street,  because  he  could  think  uninterruptedly  of 
the  one  engrossing  subject — What  should  he  do? 
How  find  Mrs.  Wilson  ?  He  had  not  the  slightest 
idea  of  whom  to  inquire  her  address.  He  went 
into  a  chandler's  shop,  where  a  man  wa3  engaged 
weighing  out  bacon  for  a  customer,  who  protested 
against  the  price.  The  chandler  of  course  said, 
that  for  the  quality  it  was  the  cheapest  bacon  he 
had  ever  sold,  and  expatiated  on  the  charms  of  its 
color  and  streaky  beauties.  When  there  was  a 
pause  in  the  argument,  and  whilst  the  man  was  en* 
veloping  the  bacon  in  a  bit  of  brown  paper,  he 
turned  to  Vincent,  and  asked  him  what  he  should 
have  the  pleasure  of  serving  him? 

**  Did  he  happen  to  know  where  a  Mrs.  Wilson, 
a  laundress,  lived?" 

"Don't  know,  sir,  I'm  sure,"  answered  the 
chandler,  who  thought  the  question  extremely  irrel- 
evant. Vincent  felt  awkward,  and  the  more  so 
that  the  woman  who  was  buying  the  bacon  turned 
about  and  stared  at  him.  His  feelings  towards 
Bessy  were  not  improved  by  this  incident,  and  he 
coupled  her  name  with  no  blessings. 

Seeing  "  Mane  ling  Done  Here"  inscribed  over  a 
door  below  the  level  of  the  street,  he  thought  he 
would  try  there.  The  woman  was  civil,  but  she 
did  not  know  Mrs.  Wilson.  **  There  were  a  great 
many  people  as  took  in  washing,  and  there  might 
be  one  of  that  name,  but  she  could  not  tell."  A 
girl  who  had  carried  a  pair  of  sheets  to  be  mangled 
said :  "  There  was  a  Mrs.  Jackson,  a  laundress, 
that  lived  along  by  the  canal ;"  but  that  brought 
him  no  nearer  Mrs.  Wilson.  Nevertheless  this 
remark  was  not  without  its  consequences,  for  the 
mention  of  the  canal  suggested  to  Vincent  that  he 
might  possibly  see  something  of  Bessy  by  going  in 
that  direction.  She  had  not  mentioned  what  time 
she  should  arrive,  and  the  boat  might  not  be  in  yet. 
But  what  boat  was  she  coming  by  ?  There  were 
boats  coming  up  all  day  carrying  one  thing  or 
another.  When  he  drew  near  the  water  he  stopped, 
and  asked  a  man  in  a  blue  jacket  and  trousers,  who 
was  standing  at  the  door  of  a  public-house,  whether 
there  were  any  passenger-boats  ;  but  the  man  said 
he  was  a  stranger  in  those  parts,  and  could  not  tell ; 
so  he  walked  on. 

What  augmented  his  difficulty  was,  that  the 
evening  was  fast  closing  in ;  for  it  was  yet  early 
in  the  year,  and  there  had  come  on  within  the  last 
hour  a  driving  mist  and  a  thick  atmosphere  that 
made  it  darker  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been. 
He  could  barely  distinguish  the  boats  upon  the 
water,  and  he  made  some  inquiries  of  a  man  who 
was  standing  by  some  large  bales  of  goods  with 
respect  to  any  that  might  have  brought  a  passenger 
from  Wellington.  As  he  spoke  he  felt  some  one 
pull  the  skirt  of  his  coat,  and  looking  round  he  saw 
it  was  Bessy.  She  had  landed  about  an  hour 
before,  but,  having  forgotten  a  bundle,  had  come 
back  to  fetch  it. 

**  I  knew  it  was  you  by  your  voice,"  she  said, 
as  he  turned  and  joined  her. 

**  And  what  has  brought  you  back  in  such  a 
hurry?"  he  inquired. 

"Uncle  Philpote!" 

•*  Is  he  here  with  you?" 

"  No ;  but  he 's  coming  to-morrow,  or  nest  day 
at  farthest." 

This  was  an  impromptu  of  Bessy's  not  strictly 
consistent  with  the  truth  ;  but,  for  the  sake  of  ail 
parties,  and  as  the  only  means  of  averting  worse 
trouble,  she  believed  Vincent  should  fulfil  his 
engagement,  and  quite  ooablo  to  appreciate 
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aTersion  to  doing  so,  or  the  force  with  which  he 
was  drawn  in  a  contrary  direction,  she  expected 
that  with  a  proper  exertion  of  influence  he  would 
yield.  Uncle  Philpots  was  her  strong  card,  and 
the  question  had  suggested  the  answer. 

'*  Uncle  Philpots  is  one  as  never  gives  up;  and 
he  says  he 's  coming  to  lay  the  bit  of  paper  afore 
the  magistrates,  and  get  justice  on  it.'' 

This  he  had  said  more  than  once ;  he  had  him- 
self threatened  Vincent  he  would  do  so  if  he  at- 
tempted to  back  out  of  the  engagement ;  and  as  the 
young  roan  did  not  know  what  power  the  paper 
gave  them  to  enforce  the  promise  it  contained,  it 
was  a  menace  full  of  terror  and  horror  to  him — a 
terror  and  horror  which  seemed  to  make  the  black 
blood  of  vengeance  rush  into  his  veins.  He  felt 
like  a  victim  writhing  in  the  folds  of  a  serpent, 
who,  whilst  he  struggles  to  be  free,  longs  to  clutch 
in  his  hard  gripe  the  throat  of  the  hated  monster 
that  torments  him.  His  brow  was  knit,  his  fist 
was  clenched,  his  teeth  set  .hard,  and  the  breath 
came  thick  from  his  heaving  breast ;  but  he  did  not 
speak.  The  imprecations  that  rose  to  his  parched 
lips  found  no  voice  ;  it  might  have  been  better  if 
they  had.  They  only  choked  him,  and  then  fell 
back  upon  his  heart,  to  make  his  blood  boil  faster. 

Thus  they  walked  on  by  the  side  of  the  canal. 
If  Bessy  could  have  seen  bis  face,  she  might  have 
read  something  there  that  would  have  silenced  her ; 
but  it  was  too  dark,  and  besides  she  did  not  look  at 
it.  Her  business  was  to  convince  him  that  Uncle 
Philpots  was  coming,  and  that  Uncle  Philpots  was 
a  person  who  never  desisted,  never  gave  in, 
till  he  had  gained  his  point.  Bessy  was  no 
philosopher ;  she  did  not  know  that  the  most 
dire  tempests  of  the  soul  oflen  find  no  vent  in  words, 
as  the  bitterest  griefs  seek  no  relief  from  tears. 
Vincent's  patient  silence  promised  well.  From 
Uncle  Philpots  she  went  to  the  baby  ;  it  was  so 
like  its  father  ;  she  longed  to  show  it  him ;  Aunt 
Philpots  was  to  bring  it  over  with  her  soon ;  she 
was  sure  he  would  love  it ;  and  then  it  roust  be 
christened,  and  its  name  should  be  Vincent.  She 
thought  this  would  touch  his  heart.     Poor  Bessy  ! 

Bessy  was  walking  next  the  canal  when  she 
said  this,  and  Vincent,  who  felt  his  brain  begin  to 
waver,  suddenly  passed  behind  her,  and  placed 
himself  betwixt  her  and  the  water.  Unfortunately, 
thinking  he  was  going  to  escape  her,  she  thrust 
her  arm  within  his  to  detain  him — a  familiarity 
that  produced  such  an  access  of  rage  and  disgust 
that  he  impulsively  flung  her  off  with  a  violence 
that  made  her  reel. 

**  What 's  that  for?"  she  cried  with  the  rudeness 
of  an  untutored  mind,  and  an  angry  thrust  of  her 
▼ifforous  arm. 

Then  there  was  an  indignant  oath — a  slight 
scuffle — a  cry — a  splash — and  Vincent  stood  bend- 
ing forward  with  distended  eyes  and  open  mouth, 
breathless  and  amazed,  staring  wildly  through  the 
misty  dusk  into  the  deep  black  water.  He  saw 
nothing  upon  the  dim  surface,  and  turned  round, 
hoping  desperately  that  he  was  laboring  under  an 
illusion,  and  half  expecting  to  see  Bessy  on  the  dry 
land.  But  a  strangled  scream  from  the  canal  re- 
called his  senses ;  and  as  he  beheld  an  indistinct 
object  floating  far  out  from  the  brink  he  was  about 
to  plunge  madly  in.  The  object,  however,  sunk ; 
and  at  the  same  moment  the  noise  of  hasty  foot- 
steps approaching,  and  the  glare  of  waving  lights, 
appalled  him.  The  horror  of  his  position  over- 
powered his  reasoning  faculties.  The  thousand 
circumstances  of  suspicion  by  which  he  was  sur- 


rounded— the  death-screams  of  the  victim — ^the  fear- 
ful temptation  to  which  he  might  be  supposed  to 
have  yielded — all  swept  like  a  tempest  across  his 
brain  ;  and  with  one  more  glance  at  the  calm, 
black,  desert  waters,  he  turned  and  fled  from  the 
accursed  spot. 

There  was  a  gay  little  party  assembled  that 
evening  in  Mr.  Halkelt's  drawing-room.  The 
silk-mercer  was  a  man  well-to-do  in  the  world,  and 
being  exceedingly  proud  of  his  daughter,  he  spared 
nothing  to  make  his  house  agreeable  to  her  young 
friends ;  so  that  betwixt  his  liberality  and  her 
merits  they  had  contrived  to  collect  a  very  respect- 
able circle  amongst  the  middle  classes  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. On  this  eventful  night  all  their  intimate 
acquaintances,  both  young  and  old,  are  there,  as  it 
is  to  be  the  last  party  before  the  weddin? ;  and  they 
are  all  wondering  what  has  become  of  the  bride>- 
groom,  especially  the  dancers,  for  there  being  more 
ladies  than  gentlemen,  he  is  particularly  wanted. 
They  quiz  Emily  on  his  desertion,  and  she  threatens 
to  make  him  expiate  his  misdemeanor  by  some 
heavy  penalty.  But  though  she  laughs  she  is  not 
at  ease,  and  those  who  are  best  acquainted  with  hei 
fancy  the  lovers  have  had  a  quarrel ;  others,  who 
comprehend  her  less,  but  still  can  discern  the 
shadow  on  her  brow,  conclude  her  to  be  more 
offended  at  his  absence  than  she  chooses  to  own. 
For  her  own  part  she  connects  Vincent's  absence 
with  the  letter ;  she  feels  certain  that  he  is  involved 
in  some  painful  mystery  ;  and  a  weight  is  on  her 
heart  which  she  does  her  utmost  to  conceal 
especially  from  her  father,  who,  however,  suspects 
nothing,  and  quizzes  her  more  than  anybody  else. 

But  by  and  by  one  of  the  maids  who  is  assisting 
Emily  at  the  tea-table  whispers  that  she  has  just 
met  Mr.  Halloway  on  the  tftairs,  and  that  he  has 
gone  up  to  dress.  Emily  feels  the  color  rush  into 
her  cheeks  at  this  intelligence,  and  her  ears  grow 
hot  as  they  listen  for  the  opening  of  the  door.  The 
candidates  for  tea  are  standing  betwixt  her  and  it, 
but  presently  she  hears  her  father's  voice  saluting 
Vincent  with  a  '*  Hollo,  young  gentleman  !  where 
have  you  been  toV  Others  surround  him,  and 
repeat  the  question.  What  he  answers  she  does 
not  hear  ;  but  as  he  advances  she  steals  a  glance  at 
his  face.  Perhaps  he  never  looked  so  handsome  ; 
all  the  young  ladies  think  so,  for  he  is  as  pale  as 
marble  ;  and  the  dark  shadows  upon  his  brow  and 
about  his  eyes,  and  the  stern,  concentrated  expres- 
sion of  his  features,  supplying  the  power  in  which 
they  are  usually  deficient,  make  them  fancy  he 
resembles  one  of  Byron's  heroes.  The  fact  is  the 
tension  still  continues — the  relaxation  of  fear  has 
not  yet  come — he  is  not  yet  capable  of  comprehend- 
ing his  situation — he  is  stunned — the  room  and  the 
party  have  something  strange  to  him — he  scarcely 
knows  where  he  is — he  can  hardly  part  his  lips  to 
speak  in  answer  to  the  inquiries  of  his  merry  per- 
secutors. 

**Come!"  said  Mr.  Halkelt,  dragging  him  for- 
ward, '*  and  try  if  you  can  mike  your  peace  with 
your  liege  lady  here!" 

Emily  looked  up,  as  if  she  had  not  observed  him 
before,  smiled,  and  nodded;  and,  drawing  a  chair 
beside  herself,  said :  *'  Come,  and  I  '11  ffive  you 
some  tea!"  She  was  not  deceived.  What  had 
happened  she  could  not  tell,  but  she  Was  sure  he 
was  in  great  trouble — ^mure,  it  appeared  to  her  now, 
than  any  slight  female  entanglement  could  account 
for ;  and  she  began  to  fancy  he  must  be  involved  in 
some  terrible  pecuniary  embarrassment  which  hia 
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father  had  refused  to  relieve  him  from.  From  what^ 
ever  quarter  the  wind  had  blown  that  boie  this  evil 
fortune  on  its  wings,  she  saw  that  a  storm  was 
about  to  break  over  their  heads,  and  she  resolved  to 
stand  fast  by  the  husband  of  her  choice,  for  no  mean 
jealousy  racked  her :  he  had  probably  been  faulty, 
but  she  did  not  doubt  his  love  ;  and  she  would  like 
to  have  whispered  to  him  :  **  Fear  not — ^I  am  yours 
through  all  fortunes ;  and  the  errors  that  others 
may  condemn,  I  can  forgive  !" 

He  sat  sipping  his  tea,  while  she  talked  to  him 
in  a  low  voice,  asking  him  who  he  would  dance 
with ;  and  whether  he  thought  Miss  Jennings,  the 
young  lady  that  had  come  to  Taunton  on  a  visit  to 
the  apothecary's  wife,  was  pretty  ;  and  how  he 
liked  Mr.  Bartlett*s  grand  satin  waistcoat.  By  this 
means  she  relieved  him  from  embarrassment  and  ob- 
servation, and  kept  other  people  from  troubling  him. 
He  penetrated  her  intention,  and  whilst  he  admired 
her  forbearance  and  good  temper,  he  wondered 
what  her  thoughts  were. 

**  You  had  better  dance  with  Miss  Cox  till  I  can 
come,"  she  whispered :  **  she 's  a  quiet  little 
thing.  Jane,  come  here !  here 's  Vincent  wants  to 
dance  with  you  ;"  and  the  quadrille  being  formed, 
he  led  her  away. 

He  danced  with  her  and  others,  but  chiefly  with 
Emily,  that  night ;  and  often,  when  his  hand  met 
hers,  he  pressed  it  with  fervid  emotion.  He  had 
never  been  her  equal ;  indeed,  he  was  far  her  infe- 
rior ;  and  whilst  she  was  a  woman,  he,  though 
older  by  three  years,  was  but  a  boy  ;  partly  nature, 
but  still  more  too  rigid  training,  had  kept  him  so. 
But  though  his  mind  now  was  in  a  sort  of  maze — 
although  he  was  blind  and  deaf,  and  all  his  senses 
numbed,  so  that  he  had  no  lively  comprehension  of 
anything — though  yet  he  saw  not  Bessy  where  she 
lay  upon  that  muddy  bank,  with  her  long  hair  tan- 
gled and  dripping  over  the  rope  that  moors  a  barge, 
wherein  sit  three  men  playing  with  a  pack  of  dirty 
cards  by  the  light  of  a  dusky  lantern — ^although  the 
dim  picture  is  hidden  from  him,  yet  he  felt  there 
was  an  angel  trying  to  uphold  him  in  that  dark  sea 
that  was  compassing  him  about.  Never  were  her 
tones  tuned  to  so  much  softness!  Never  had  so 
much  tenderness  beamed  from  that  sweet  face.  As 
ihe  moved  round  the  room,  her  eye  was  ever  on 
iiim,  to  comfort  and  sustain ;  whilst,  with  all  the 
tact  of  a  woman,  she  defended  him  from  tlie  perse- 
cutions of  civility,  and  the  inexorable  hilarity  of  her 
father  and  his  friends. 

The  evening  wore  through  at  last ;  refreshments 
had  been  handed  about,  and  the  company  had  de- 
parted. Whilst  the  host  and  hostess  were  yet 
saying  '^  Good-night,"  Vincent  went  to  the  side- 
board, and  drank  off  a  glass  of  strong  brandy  and 
water,  which  had  been  mixed  by  Mr.  Halkelt,  in 
the  fulness  of  his  hospitality,  for  somebody  who 
would  not  take  it.  Emily's  quioic  eye  perceived 
what  he  had  been  doing,  for  the  draught  brought 
hack  the  color  to  his  cheeks;  she  comprehended 
the  motive  too.  and  forbore  to  disturb  the  oblivion 
he  was  seeking.  So,  as  it  was  late,  and  her  father 
was  in  haste  to  get  everybody  to  bed,  they  sepa- 
rated for  the  night  without  any  attempt  at  explana- 
tion. 

Vincent  undressed  himself  mechanically,  lay 
down  in  his  bed,  and,  still  under  the  influence  of 
the  narcotic,  fell  immediately  asleep.  But  by' and 
by  he  awoke,  dreaming  that  he  met  Bessy  in  the 
street  carrying  a  bundle,  which  she  opened,  dis- 
playing to  him  the  livid  body  of  a  dead  mfant ;  and 
with  a  shudder  he  torned  to  sleep  again.    But  this 


time  sleep  would  not  come.  In  spite  of  his  efforts 
to  suppress  them,  memory  and  consciousness  would 
start  into  vigilance,  and  suddenly  the  whole  dread- 
ful truth  was  before  him.  What  truth  ?  Had  he 
done  it?  He  did  not  know.  He  only  knew  that 
black  thoughts  had  started  up  like  fiends  in  his 
mind,  that  in  the  midst  of  them  they  had  struggled, 
asd  that  she  was  dead.  Then  he  sat  up  in  bed, 
and  wildly  clutched  his  hair  and  gnashed  his  teeth, 
and  thought  of  all  the  damning  circumstances 
arrayed  against  him.  How  he  cursed  fate,  himself, 
and  her !  For  as  yet  there  was  no  pity  for  that 
young  life  lost!  No  repentance  yet  for  heaven — no 
tears  for  earth.  It  was  all  wrath,  and  fear,  and 
bitterness.  The  horrors  that  awaited  him,  the  con- 
demnation, the  prison,  and  the  scaffold,  marshalled 
themselves  in  dread  array ;  and  when  he  heard  a 
noise  in  the  street,  he  thought  it  was  the  constables 
coming  to  seize  him. 

The  night  was  not  long,  for  they  had  retired  late, 
and  Mr.  Halkelt  was  an  early  riser.  By  and  by 
Vincent  heard  people  stirring  in  the  house — the 
shutters  of  the  shop  were  taken  down,  and  the  silk- 
mercer's  heavy  foot  creaked  upon  the  stairs.  •  How 
often  had  the  young  lover  leaped  joyously  out  of  bed 
on  hearing  these  signals  announcing  that  breakfast 
was  at  hand,  when  he  should  be  greeted  with  the 
glad  welcome  of  his  mistress !  But  now,  though 
weary  of  the  night,  he  was  in  no  haste  to  descend. 
By  candle-light,  and  with  so  many  objects  to  divert 
his  attention,  Mr.  Halkelt  had  neither  remarked 
the  pallor  of  Vincent's  complexion,  the  altered  ex- 
pression of  his  features,  nor  the  distraction  of  his 
manner;  but  these  could  hardly  escape  observation 
by  daylight,  with  nobody  present  but  himself  and 
Emily.  In  ordev,  therefore,  not  to  encounter  his 
future  father-in-law,  he  lingered  above,  laving  his  '« 
face  with  cold  water,  till  he  fancied  Mr.  Halkelt 
would  have  quitted  the  table,  and  then  went  below. 
Emily  was  alone,  and  received  him  with  a  kind 
greeting.  She  did  not  ask  him  how  he  had  slept 
•—his  looks  told  her  that — but  she  tried  by  tender- 
ness and  gentleness  to  soothe  him  and  win  his  con- 
fidence ;  and  she  so  far  succeeded  that  the  hard, 
fierce  agony  of  the  preceding  hours  was  softened 
by  a  burst  of  tears.  Whilst  his  heart  swelled  with 
unutterable  anguish,  he  laid  his  head  upon  her 
bosom,  and  wept. 

**  I  ask  no  questions,"  she  whispered ;  **  but  if 
you  could  tell  me,  I  might  be  of  use.  You  know 
you  can  trust  me!" 

What  a  relief  it  would  have  been  to  tell  her ! 
But  he  could  only  weep  and  sob,  and  cover  his  face 
with  his  hands. 

''  Is  there  nothing  I  can  do  ?"  she  asked. 

*'  Nothing,"  he  said.  '*  I  must  go  away  now  to 
West  Green  :  perhaps  to  return  at  night,  perhaps 
not.  If  I  don't  come,  make  an  excuse  for  me  to 
your  father." 

She  threw  her  arms  round  his  neck  whilst  the 
tears  streamed  down  her  face.  '*  My  poor,  poor 
Vincent!"  she  said,  <'0h,  if  I  could  but  help 
you !" 

He  passed  hastily  through  the  shop  into  the 
street.  Luckily  Mr.  Halkelt  was  in  the  counting- 
house  at  the  back,  and  did  not  observe  him.  He 
was  in  the  habit  of  speaking  to  the  young  men,  but 
now  he  only  waved  his  hand,  like  one  too  much 
pressed  for  time  to  stay  for  greetings;  and  so 
he  strided  through  the  street,  his  eyes  upon  the 
ground,  as  if  engrossed  with  business  of  importance ; 
called  roughly  tor  his  horse,  and  instead  of  lounging 
at  the  inn-door  till  it  was  led  oat,  as  he  was  us^  to 
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io,  harried  away,  saying  he  would  he  hack  in  five 
minutes  He  filled  up  the  interval  in  walking  rapidly 
from  street  to  street,  and  then  returned,  mounted, 
and  trotted  off.  The  landlord  was  at  the  door  with 
the  '*  Western  Times'*  in  his  hand,  and  remarked 
that  the  morning  was  cold ;  but  Vincent  only 
nodded.  Who  could  tell  what  might  be  in  that 
paper 1 

As  soon  as  he  had  cleared  the  town  he  slackened 
his  pace,  and  tried  to  think  and  form  a  plan  of 
action.  He  saw  that  if  he  could  not  exercise  more 
command  over  himself,  he  should  be  his  own  accu- 
ser. He  must  master  his  agitation,  and  compose 
his  manner.  His  mother  would  observe  any  change 
immediately.  He  must  also  call  on  Mrs.  Mure. 
It  would  be  prudent  to  inquire  if  Bessy  were  ar- 
rived. He  wished,  however,  to  avoid  going  into 
her  house — a  word  at  the  door  was  better ;  and  he 
was  about  to  tap  his  whip  against  the  window,  but 
just  at  that  moment  he  saw  Toe  Jebb  leaping  over  a 
stile  into  the  road,  and  to  escape  him  he  rode  for- 
ward, resolving  to  defer  his  visit  to  Elizabeth  till 
the  next  time  he  passed. 

When  he  reached  home  his  father  was  in  the 
fields.  He  had  not  been  expected,  and  his  mother 
asked  him  why  he  had  come ;  adding  suddenly,  as 
she  looked  at  him,  "  You  are  ;iot  well,  Vincent?" 

'*  I  donU  think  I  am,"  said  he ;  for  the  hint  was 
worthy  of  adoption.  *'  We  were  up  very  late  last 
night,  and  late  hours  don't  agree  with  me." 

^'  Are  you  sure  that 's  all  ?  Have  you  any  head- 
ache?" 

**  Yes,  I  have — I  drank  some  brandy  and  water, 
and  it  was  too  strong  for  me." 

Rachel,  however,  did  not  believe  this  was  all,  for 
•he  observed  that  be  avoided  looking  her  in  the 
face.  *'  I  hope,"  said  she,  *'  nothing  unpleasant 
has  happened !" 

At  this  he  fired.  *'  What  should  happen  un- 
pleasant? Couldn't  he  have  a  headache  without 
It 's  being  supposed  something  extraordinary  had 
happened  ?"  and  so  forth.  Rachel  was  only  the 
more  convinced  that  something  had  occurred,  but 
forbore  to  trouble  him  further. 

To  escape  observation,  he  retired  to  his  chamber, 
and,  seating  himself  near  the  window,  resting  his 
burning  brow  upon  his  hand,  he  looked  out  upon 
his  father's  fields.  With  how  much  distaste  he 
had  many  a  time  surveyed  that  smiling  landscape ; 
for  what  were  its  beauties  to  him  who  was  panting 
for  freedom  and  for  other  scenes  ?  He  had  pined 
for  the  world  and  society,  and  the  pleasures  that 
young  people  delight  in,  and  despised  the  measure 
of  peace  that  contented  his  parents.  What  would 
he  have  given  for  that  measure  of  peace  now  ?  The 
tears  ran  down  his  cheeks  as  he  reflected  how  happy 
he  had  really  been  when  he  thought  himself  miser- 
able— how  calmly  he  had  slept  after  his  day's  work 
—how  healthfully  awoke!  Would  he  oversleep 
or  wake  so  more  I  Alas,  never !  Like  Macbeth, 
he  *'  had  murdered  sleep."  He  knew  nothing  of 
Macbeth  ;  but  the  truth  of  the  poet  is  the  truth  of 
all  times,  and  the  voice  that  had  cried  to  the  Thane 
of  Glamia,  **  Sleep  no  more!"  was  as  audible  to 
this  unhappy  boy  as  it  was  to  him. 

Under  the  window  there  lay  a  dog  dozing  in  a 
gleam  of  sunshine,  and  not  far  from  him  a  kitten 
was  playing  with  a  straw.  How  happy  they  were ! 
Eveiytbing  in  the  world  seemed  happy  but  him- 
ielf.  Absorbed  in  his  wretchedness,  he  forgot  the 
flight  of  time,  and  by  and  by  his  mother  looked  in 
to  sav  that  dinner  was  ready. 

"lam  engaged  to  dine  at  Taunton,"  he  an- 


swered. But  hie  distress  was  too  visible  to  he  de* 
nied,  and  closing  the  door  behind  her,  she  cam9 
towards  him,  entreating  him  in  the  tenderest  man* 
ner  that  he  would  tell  her  what  had  happened :  had 
he  had  any  difference  with  Emily?  He  could  only 
throw  himself  into  her  arms  and  give  way  to  his 
anguish. 

**  I  can 't  come  down  to  dinner,  mother,"  he  said. 
**  Tell  my  father  you  can 't  find  me." 

**  I  dare  not  do  that,"  she  said,  "  I  'II  tell  him 
you  are  going  back  to  Taunton;  but  yon  must 
come  and  see  him  before  you  go." 

Vincent  promised  he  would ;  and  she  quitted  himi 
persuaded  that  he  had  had  some  terrible  quarrel 
with  his  mistress. 

As  Jacob  Halloway  generally  indulged  in  a  short 
nap  after  dinner,  Vincent  waited  till  he  was  likely 
to  be  asleep ;  and  then,  descending,  gently  opened 
the  parlor  door.  Rachel,  who  was  sitting  with  her 
spectacles  on,  reading  the  Bible,  raised  her  eyes, 
and  then  turned  them  on  the  old  man  dozing  in  his 
easy-chair.  Vincent  waited  a  moment ;  his  hthex 
did  not  stir;  his  mother  nodded  assent  to  the 
glance  which  said,  '*  Let  me  go  without  waking 
him  ;"  and  he  was  closing  the  door,  when  the  old 
man,  roused  by  the  sound,  said,  '*  Is  that  yoOf 
boy?" 

'*  Yes,  father,"  answered  Vincent,  returning  and 
placing  himself  behind  his  father.  Jacob  held  out 
his  hand  without  looking  round.  **  Shall  we  abe 
you  to-morrow?"  he  asked. 

"  Yes,  father,"  answered  Vincent,  thinking  as 
assent  most  likely  to  obtain  his  dismissal. 

**  Then  I  '11  take  my  nap  now,  and  keep  what  I 
have  to  say  till  then.  Good-bye,  boy;  and  don't 
let  the  love  of  the  world  get  the  better  of  you,  nor 
think  because  the  sun  shines  to-day  it  '11  shins^. 
always.  Keep  yourself  humble  in  prosperity^ 
d'ye  hear?  When  man  forgets  the  Lord,  th9 
Lord  *s  apt  to  call  him  in  a  voice  of  thunder." 

'*  Good-bye,  sir !  "  said  Vincent ;  <*  I  'm  afraid  I 
shall  be  late." 

Jacob  groaned  reprovingly  as  he  settled  himself 
to  sleep,  and  Rachel  heaved  a  gentle  sigh  as  she 
took  up  her  knitting. 

To  avoid  the  chance  of  meeting  Joe  Jebb,  Viii> 
cent  rode  bv  a  by-way  to  Elizabeth's  cottage,  and 
in  so  doing  bad  to  pass  the  spot  that  used  to  be  hii 
trysting-plaoe  in  the  days  when  he  dreamed  of  no 

greater  happiness  than  Uie  midnight  meetings  with 
lessy  Mure.  Absorbed  as  he  was  with  his  anxi^ 
ties  and  fears,  he  had  not  thought  of  it  till  his  eyes 
rested  on  the  bank  where  many  a  moonlight  night 
they  had  sat  hand  in  hand,  revelling  in  the  present, 
and  forming  projects  for  the  future.  His  heart 
stood  still  at  the  sight  of  it.  Hitherto  he  had 
thought  of  the  tragedy  only  as  connected  with  him- 
self; it  was  himself  he  pitied — it  was  his  own 
peril  that  engrossed  him.  But  the  sight  of  this 
spot  awsilcened  other  feelings.  He  saw  Bessy  at 
she  had  been  when  first  their  love  began,  with  the 
tender  roses  of  girlhood  upon  her  cheeks,  and  the 
bright  smile  of  innocence  on  her  lip;  and  he 
recalled  the  joys  of  that  first  harvest-home  when 
she  sat  beside  him,  the  &irest  flower  of  them  all-* 
where  was  she  now  ? 

There  is  certainly  nothing  stranger  in  human 
life  than  the  birth  and  death  of  human  passion  I 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  anguish,  however,  the 
instinct  of  self-preservation  never  slept.  Not  to 
inquire  if  Bessy  had  arrived  would  appear  aospi* 
cious ;  and  therefore,  severe  as  the  trial  was,  ne 
must  call  on  her  mother;  so  he  rode  up  to  the  door 
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ud  tapped  with  his  whip.  Elizabeth  opened  it 
herself;  but  she  no  sooner  saw  who  it  was,  than 
withoat  saying  a  word  she  angrily  slammed  it  in 
his  face.  He  had  not  the  coarage  to  ask  her  why, 
and  rode  on  with  the  addition  of  a  new  source  of 
perplexity  and  trouble.  What  could  have  hap- 
pened since  yesterday  to  oflend  her?  Was  it 
Bessy *s  non-appearance ;  and,  if  so,  did  she  con- 
nect it  with  him  ?  Had  Bessy  told  her  that  she 
meant  to  see  him  in  Taunton  ?  He  hoped,  how- 
ever, it  was  only  the  news  of  his  marriage  that 
had  reached  her ;  for  tliat  which  but  yesterday  he 
had  feared  so  much  had  now  become  utterly  unim- 
portant. They  could  not  make  him  marry  Bessy 
now! 

He  lingered  on  the  road  till  Mr.  Halkelt's  din- 
ner hour  was  over,  and  till  it  was  dusk,  and  then 
entered  the  town  ;  and,  after  putting  up  his  horse, 
proceeded  to  the  silk-mercer's.  As  he  approached 
the  house  he  saw  the  errand  boy  trotting  gayly 
before  him  with  some  parcels  strapped  over  his 
shoulders;  and,  as  he  passed  through  the  shop,  be 
heard  one  of  the  young  men  ask  the  lad,  in  refer- 
ence to  something  the  latter  had  mentioned  whilst 
unstrapping  his  burthen,  **  Whereabonts  was  she 
found  r' 

*<  Just  close  by  Billings'  warehouse.  A  rope 
eaught  her,  and  stopped  her  from  going  further;" 
and,  as  Vincent  closed  the  door,  he  heard  some  one 
inquire  if  she  was  anybody  belonging  to  the  town. 

This  must  be  Bessy ! — she  had  not  sunk  to  the 
bottom  then !  Her  body  bad  floated,  and  ere  long 
her  murderer  would  be  sought !  He  staggered  up 
stairs  in  the  dark,  shut  himself  in  his  chamber,  and 
fell  upon  his  knees,  for  hope  on  earth  had  forsaken 
him.  He  had  trusted  she  might  not  be  found  for  a 
long  time,  or  far  from  the  fatal  spot ;  but  Billings* 
warehouse  was  hard  by,  and  he  discerned  clearly 
the  chain  of  evidence  that  would  condemn  him. 
The  letter,  his  late  arrival  at  the  party,  his  dis- 
tracted manner — all  coincident  with  the  crime. 
Then  his  inquiries  for  Mrs.  Wilson.  He  was  sure 
that  woman  who  had  stared  at  him  so  in  the 
chandler's  shop  would  remember  him  twenty  years 
hence;  and,  worse  than  all,  his  questions  respect- 
ing the  Wellington  boats !  And  there  could  be 
little  doubt  that  the  man  to  whom  he  was  speaking 
when  Bessy  came  up  to  him  would  recall  the  cir- 
cumstance, and  recognize  them  both.  What  should 
he  dol  Go  and  throw  himself  at  Emily's  feet,  and 
tell  her  all,  and  entreat  her  to  help  him  to  fly.  He 
had  no  doubt  that  she  would  ;  and  he  quitted  his 
room,  softly  descended  the  stairs,  and  was  just  lis- 
tening at  the  drawing-room  door  to  ascertain  if  she 
were  alone,  when  Mr.  Halkelt  clapped  him  on  his 
back  with  a  jolly  ^*  hallo,"  and  asked  him  where  he 
had  been  all  day ;  adding,  "  I  did  n't  know  you  were 
here !  There  was  a  man  just  now  inquiring  for 
you,  and  they  told  me  below  they  'd  seen  you  pass 
through  the  shop ;  but  the  maid  said  sh#!  was  sure 
you  were  not  in  the  house,  and  I  sent  him  away." 
Vincent  had  no  doubt  that  this  was  an  officer  to 
arrest  him;  and  he  firmly  resolved,  when  all  the 
household  were  in  bed,  to  steal  away,  and  make 
the  best  of  his  road  to  London,  and  thence,  if  pos- 
sible, across  the  Channel,  even  if  he  begged  his 
way.  For  the  present,  however,  he  could  not 
escape  entering  the  drawing-room,  where  he  found 
one  or  two  of  Emily's  relations  spending  the  even- 
ing with  her — the  last  but  one,  as  they  expected, 
before  her  marriage. 

Vincent  pleaded  a  violent  headache,  and  Emily, 
tU  sympathy  and  consideration,  bora  him  up  as 


well  as  she  could ;  and,  perceiving  that  it  was  al- 
most impossible  his  agitation  should  escape  reraarkt 
she  recommended  him  to  go  to  bed,  that  being  the 
best  place  for  aching  heads;  and,  although  suffer- 
ing exceedingly  herself  from  her  lover's  mysteri- 
ous distress,  she  had  the  virtue  and  the  strength 
of  mind  to  conceal  her  own  pain,  and  affect  a  cheer- 
fulness she  was  far  from  feeling,  in  order  to  shield 
him  from  observation. 

After  fervently  pressing  her  hand,  and  looking 
all  the  love  and  thanks  his  eyes  could  convey,  Vin- 
cent availed  himself  of  her  counsel,  and  retired  to 
his  chamber,  but  not  to  bed.  His  first  business 
was  to  write  a  few  lines  of  farewell  to  Emily. 
These  he  sealed,  and  laid  on  his  dressing-table. 
He  gave  no  reason  for  his  departure  :  he  only  be- 
wailed his  wretchedness;  said  that  through  bis 
own  folly  and  wickedness  he  had  lost  peace  and 
her ;  and  that,  though  he  should  love  her  eternally, 
she  would  never  see  liim  again.  This  done,  he 
tied  up  a  few  things  in  a  bundle,  and  then  sat  down 
to  wait  till  everybody  in  the  house  was  in  bed. 
He  at  length  gently  opened  his  door,  and  listened. 
Not  a  sound  was  to  be  heard  ;  so  he  took  up  his 
bundle  in  one  hand  and  the  candle  in  the  other, 
and  descended  the  stairs.  There  were  two  ways  of 
egress — through  the  shop,  or  througl^  a  private  door, 
which  last  was  seldom  used  except  when  there  was 
company.  It  was  through  this,  however,  he  hoped 
to  escape,  as  the  other  could  not  be  unbarred  without 
noise.  He  advanced  on  tiptoe  towards  it,  and 
sought  the  key,  which  usually  hung  at  the  back  of 
the  door ;  but  it  was  not  to  be  seen,  being  at  that 
moment  securely  deposited  in  the  maid's  pocket, 
who  lay  in  the  garret. 

Here  was  a  dreadful  disappointment !  He  must 
then  try  the  other  way,  and  he  opened  the  door 
that  communicated  with  the  shop  ;  but  in  so  doing 
his  candle  blew  out,  while  at  the  same  instant  he 
felt  himself  clutched  by  a  powerful  hand,  and  a 
voice  cried :  **  Villain !  I  've  got  you,  have  II" 

Exhausted  by  suffering,  the  shock  was  too  great 
for  his  nerves,  and  instead  of  the  resistance  he  ex- 
pected, the  porter  that  guarded  the  shop,  and  who 
mistook  Vincent  for  a  thief  carrying  away  his 
booty  in  the  bundle,  felt  the  body  of  his  prisoner 
slip  from  his  grasp,  and  sink  heavily  on  the  earth. 
Whereupon  he  fetched  alight,  and,  perceiving  who 
it  was  he  had  seized,  he  awakened  Mr.  Halkelt, 
who  assisted  him  to  carry  the  still  insensible  Vin- 
cent to  his  bed.  Emily  was  then  roused,  and 
being  informed  of  her  lover's  condition,  and  the 
strange  circumstances  under  which  he  was  found, 
she  expressed  no  surprise.  On  the  contrary,  she 
said,  '*  It  was  nothing  more  than  she  had  been 
daily  apprehending — it  having  been  evident  to  her 
that  he  had  for  some  time  been  struggling  with 
severe  illness,  which,  from  an  unwillingness  to  lie 
up  at  such  a  crisis,  he  had  labored  to  conceal." 

VI. 

Nine  days  had  elapsed  since  that  eventful  night 
when  Vincent  Halloway  opened  his  eyes  aAer  what 
appeared  to  him  a  long,  long  sleep,  in  which  he 
had  been  harassed  by  the  most  frightful  dreams. 
He  was  in  the  chamber  in  which  he  usually  slept 
when  at  Mr.  Halkelt's,  and  everything  was  so 
quiet  that  he  might  have  thought  himself  alone  but 
for  a  low  breathing  on  the  other  side  of  the  bed- 
curtain,  which  shaded  the  glare  of  the  window 
from  his  pillow.  He  would  have  drawn  it  aside  to 
see  who  was  there,  but  he  found  he  had  no  power 
to  raise  his  arm.    The  attempt,  however,  had  not 
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escaped  the  watchful  ear  of  his  narse,  and  the  I 
eartain  being  liAed,  Emily's  sweet  face  looked  in 
upon  him.  When  her  eyes  met  his,  she  gazed 
eagerly  into  them,  and  then  bending  down  and 
touching  his  brow  with  her  lips,  she  said,  "  How 
do  you  feel,  dearest  ?" 

*•  I  don't  know,"  he  said.  "  I  believe  I  'm  very 
weak.    Have  I  been  ill?" 

"  Very  ill,"  she  answered ;  **  but  you  have  had 
a  good  sleep,  and  now  you  are  going  to  get  well. 
Only  you  must  be  very  obedient,  and  not  talk." 

The  command  was  not  difficult  to  obey,  for  a 
few  words  exhausted  him,  and  he  was  content  to  be 
silent.  Presently  his  mother  came  into  the  room 
on  tiptoe.  Emily  whispered  her  the  good  news, 
and  she  also  came  to  his  bedside,  kissed  him,  and 
blessed  him.  He  was  quite  easy,  and  seemed  to 
himself  to  be  lying  in  a  sort  of  Elysium.  So  he 
slept  and  woke,  and  sipped  things  out  of  a  teaspoon 
which  Emily  held  to  his  lips,  and  asked  no 
questions. 

Gradually,  however,  vague  recollections  of  the 
circumstances  that  had  preceded  his  illness  recurred 
to  his  memory  ;  but  he  could  not  at  first  distinguish 
the  real  events  from  the  visions  of  his  delirium. 
Certainly  the  dreadful  scene  at  the  canal  seemed 
too  vivid  and  distinct  to  be  a  dream ;  but  if  Bessy 
was  dead,  and  her  body  found,  how  came  he  to  be 
left  peaceably  under  Mr.  Halkelt's  roof?  Perhaps 
because  he  was  too  ill  to  be  removed ;  or  had  he 
escaped  connection  with  the  terrible  event?  But 
as  he  gained  strength,  wonder  and  perplexity,  not 
unaccompanied  by  alarm,  took  possession  of  him ; 
and,  in  spite  of  tne  calm  and  cheerful  demeanor  of 
those  about  him,  he  could  not  divest  himself  of  the 
hourly  apprehension  that  he  should  be  arrested  for 
the  murder  of  Bessy.  As  time  advanced,  however, 
this  fear  began  to  be  less  urgent,  but  other 
anxieties  succeeded  it.  Could  he,  knowing  his 
dreadful  position,  darelo  marry  Emily  ?  Could  he 
allow  so  lovely,  so  pure,  so  noble  a  woman  to  ally 
herself  to  one  who  might  yet  be  doomed  to  the 
death  of  a  felon  ?  He  felt  it  was  impossible.  But 
explanation  must  be  deferred  till  afler  his  visit  to 
his  father's,  whither  the  doctor  recommended  he 
should  remove  for  change  of  air ;  and  Emily,  who 
took  the  entire  command,  consented,- provided  she 
went  with  him,  for  she  perceived  plainly,  as  his 
bodily  health  was  restored,  that  his  mental  disease 
was  returning — that  he  had  something  on  his  mind 
was  evident.     What  could  this  grievous  secret  be  ? 

When  the  day  arrived  for  his  removal,  a  car- 
riage was  engaged  to  convey  him.  Under  other 
circumstances  how  delightful  such  a  drive  would 
have  been,  with  the  glad  feelings  of  returning 
health,  and  Emily  by  his  side  !  But  there  was  no 
gladness  for  him.  He  thought  only  of  what  he 
was  soon  to  lose,  and  of  3ie  grim  future  that 
awaited  him. 

As  they  passed  Mrs.  More's  door,  Nancy  ran  out 
to  see  the  carriage.  She  looked  as  usual,  and  he 
observed  that  she  was  not  in  mourning.  He  saw 
some  other  familiar  faces  ;  all  nodded  and  smiled  ; 
it  was  evident  that  even  there,  where  his  connection 
with  Bessy  was  known,  he  was  not  suspected  of 
her  murder.  Nevertheless,  his  determination  to 
relinquish  Emily  remained  unshaken. 

At'  first,  on  his  arrival  at  home,  he  could  not 
walk  further  than  the  garden ;  but  as  his  strength 
returned,  leaning  on  Emily's  arm,  he  extended  his 
rambles ;  and  when  they  had  a  fine  spring  morning, 
they  often  remained  abroad  for  hours — ^precious 
hours ! — ^the  last  he  was  ever  to  taste  on  earth ! 


One  day  when,  aAer  a  long  stroll,  they  were 
reposing  side  by  side  on  a  primrose-covered  bank, 
he  saw  Nancy  Mure  coming  towards  him  with  a 
white  jog  in  her  hand.  Emily  renlarked  that  she 
was  a  pretty  girl ;  and  Vincent  felt,  as  she  drew 
near,  that  he  must  speak  to  her.  That  she  expected 
it  was  evident,  for  she  stopped. 

''  How  do  you  do,  Nancy  ?"  he  faltered  out  with 
a  husky  voice. 

"  Very  well,  thankye,  Mr.  Halloway.  I  hope 
you're  belter." 

*'  Rather  better,"  he  answered  with  a  sigh. 

'*  I  s'pose  you  know  that  Bessy  's  been  very  bad, 
and  like  to  die?  I  've  been  up  to  the  farm  to  fetch 
a  drop  of  milk  for  her.  She  canH  take  nothing  but 
milk  now." 

Vincent  gasped  for  breath. 

**  What  has  been  the  matter  with  her  ?"  kindly 
inquired  Emily. 

'*  She  tumbled  into  the  canal  at  Taunton  six 
weeks  agone  come  Monday,  and  she  caught  a  cold, 
and  the  doctor  says  it 's  settled  upon  her  chest." 

Emily  answered  that  she  would  call  and  see  her; 
and  as  soon  as  Nancy  was  gone,  Vincent  rose, 
trembling  exceedingly,  and  said  that  not  feeling 
very  well  he  wished  to  go  home  and  lie  down. 
When  he  found  himself  al^ne,  his  first  impulse  was 
to  pour  out  his  heart's  thanksgiving  for  Bessy's 
escape.  For  a  long  time  he  wept  and  prayed,  and 
as  soon  as  his  mind  was  calmer  he  wrote  to  her  to 
request  she  would  see  him.  It  was  evident  that 
she  had  spared  him.  How  could  he  be  grateful 
enough  for  so  much  generosity  ?  How  make  her 
amends  for  his  brutLlity  and  ingratitude  ?  In  the 
evening  Nancy  brought  a  note  to  say  that  Bessy 
could  not  come  out,  but  that  she  would  be  glad  to 
see  him  if  he  would  call. 

He  went  the  next  morning,  and  found  her  sitting 
up  in  bed,  pale  and  hollow-cheeked,  the  ghost  of 
her  former  self.  When  he  entered  the  room,  she 
bade  her  mother  and  sister  leave  them.  Vincent 
fell  upon  his  knees,  and  covered  his  face  with  his 
hands,  whilst  the  big  tears  streamed  betwixt  his 
fingers.  His  heart  was  rent  in  twain,  and  he 
sobbed  like  an  infant  in  grief. 

"  Never  mind,"  she  said.  **  Don't  take  on  so ! 
I  have  n't  told  nobody,  nor  never  will ;  and,  beside?, 
it  was  as  much  my  fault  as  yours.  Mother  sent  for 
Uncle  Philpots  when  she  heard  you  was  agoing  to 
marry  Miss  Halkelt,  and  he  com'd  just  the  next 
day  ;  and  when  he  found  I  'd  been^in  the  water,  he 
said  he  knew  you  had  done  il ;  but  1  turned  him 
off  from  it  with  laughing,  and  said  I  fell  in  when 
I  fetched  my  bundle,  'cause  it  was  so  dark." 

He  thanked  her  again  and  again ;  but  how  she 
had  escaped  he  could  not  conceive.  She  said  that 
the  second  time  she  rose  she  had  caught  hold  of  a 
rope  that  moored  a  barge  to  the  shore,  and  had 
tried  to  reach  the  land,  but  that  it  slipped  from  her 
grasp;  after  which  she  remembered  nothing  till 
she  found  herself  in  bed  at  a  little  public-house, 
whither  she  had  been  carried.  The  men  in  the 
barge,  on  coming  from  below  to  go  ashore,  had 
discovered  her  with  her  long  hair  entangled  in  the 
hawser,  which  had  kept  her  head  above  water. 
Her  cousin,  Mrs.  Wilson,  surprised  at  her  not  re- 
turning, had  come  in  search  of  her,  and  so  learned 
where  she  was,  and  there  also  Uncle  Philpots  had 
found  her.  She  said  she  had  been  ill  ever  since 
from  the  cold  she  caught,  and  that  the  doctor  said 
she  would  need  great  care. 

Vincent  answered  that  she  should  have  great 
care ;  for,  after  what  had  happened,  he  should  be 
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an  ungrateful  scoundrel  if  he  did  not  devote  himself 
to  watch  over  her  health  and  safety. 

But  Bessy  shook  her  head  and  said  that  could 
not  be. 

*•  It  must  be !"  Vincent  answered.  "  You  must 
be  my  wife  now,  Bessy.  I  am  determined  to  do 
%yhat  is  right,  and  fulfil  rov  promise.*' 

"  No,  Mr.  Halioway,'*  answered  Bessy,  **  I 
will  never  be  your  wife.  It  would  n't  be  good  for 
you  nor  me,  I  know  ;  and  perhaps  might  sooner  or 
later  lead  to  worse  than  what 's  gone.  It  would 
never  do  ;  and  I  would  n't  say,  if  we  had  words, 
but  I  might  some  time  cast  u  p  to  you  about  the  canal, 
and  about  your  running  away  instead  of  trying  to 
save  me.  Uncle  Philpots  and  I  had  words  about 
it;  but  I  told  him  it  was  n't  no  use,  for  I  would  n't 
marry  a  man  as  wanted  to  marry  another  girl." 

And  Bessy  adhered  to  her  wise  resolution. 

Vincent  was  now  free  to  marry  Emily  ;  even  the 
child  he  was  not  burdened  with,  Uncle  and  Aunt 
Philpots  having  chosen  to  adopt  it.  But  was  he 
more  worthy  to  become  the  husband  of  a  virtuous 
woman  than  he  was  when  he  believed  Bessy  was 
dead?  Were  the  black  thoughts  of  that  fatal 
evening — of  that  fatal  moment — more  pardonable 
because  the  life  he  supposed  to  be  sacrificed  had 
been  providentially  preserved?  The  struggle  of 
xnind  these  feelings  occasioned  became  dreadful. 
Whilst  he  believed  Bessy  dead  there  had  been  no 
struggle.  His  path  was  plain  ;  his  duty  was 
clearly  to  relinquish  Emily;  his  condition  was., 
rather  that  of  utter  despondency  and  calm  despair. 
But  now  another  element  had  been  introduced — a 
small  scruple  of  hope  that,  setting  his  mind  in  a 
ferment,  robbed  him  of  his  sleep,  and  of  what  little 
appetite  he  had  recovered,  and  Emily  had  the  pain 
of  seeing  that  he  was  daily  losing  all  the  ground 
he  had  gained.  In  short,  he  became  so  ill  that, 
for  his  own  part,  he  thought  death  was  about  to 
relieve  him  from  all  his  difficulties ;  and  under  this 
persuasion  he  resolved,  before  he  quitted  the  world, 
to  make  a  full  confession  to  Emily.  He  felt  that 
his  own  mind  would  be  easier,  and  also  that  it  was 
due  to  her  to  give  her  that  last  proof  of  his  affection 
and  confidence ;  but  it  should  not  be  till  his  end 
was  approaching,  when  pity  would  silence  reproof, 
and  the  horror  and  aversion  she  felt  she  would  in 
mercy  forbear  to  exhibit. 

In  the  mean  time  Emily  had  her  project  too— 
which  was  to  obtain  his  confidence  ;  but  he  always 
baffled  her  till  one  day,  when  the  doctor  had  quitted 
the  room  with  a  grave  face,  she  reentered  it  with 
the  traces  of  tears  on  her  cheeks. 

**  I  see,*'  said  Vincent,  **  what  he  thinks;  but 
donH  grieve,  Emily.  Depend  on  it,  it  is  better  I 
should  die." 

**  Why  is  it  better?"  she  said  impatiently. 
"  Why  will  you  persist  in  making  me  miserable, 
for  you  can't  deceive  roe,  Vincent?  I  know  you 
have  something  on  your  mind,  and  you  would  raUier 
die  than  trust  me  with  it." 

**  Not  from  want  of  confidence,  Emily,"  he 
answered  ;  **  but  there  are  things  it 's  hard  to 
o<»nfess.     I  wish  to  retain  your  love  as  long  as  I 


can. 


**  True  love  is  not  easity  extinguished,"  she 
replied. 

"  But  there  are  things  that  might  extinguish  it, 
Emily.  Suppose  I  had  done  something  very,  very 
bad?" 

**  I  should  be  extremely  sorry,  Vincent— extreme- 
ly sorry  indeed  ;  and  I  should  insist  on  your  doing 
everything  you  could  to  repair  the  wrong." 


"  But  would  n't  you  cease  to  love  me?" 

"  No,"  she  answered  ;  **  for  what  you  may  have 
done,  I  know  not ;  but  I  am  witness  to  what  you 
have  sufiTered.  mu»t  be  a  dreadful  fault  indeed 
that  such  sufl!erings  would  not  expiate." 

"1  have  suflfered,"  he  said,  **  God  knows!" 
And  the  tears  coursed  each  other  down  the  wasted 
cheeks.  **  But  there  are  crimes  that  I  fear  no  suf- 
ferings can  expiate." 

Emily  began  to  think  he  must  be  the  victim  of 
some  delusion.  What  crime  of  so  black  a  die,  and 
yet  so  secret,  could  a  youth,  situated  as  Vincent 
was,  have  committed?  But  she  was  resolved, 
having  brought  him  thus  far,  not  to  lose  the  ground 
she  had  gained. 

"  Upon  my  word,  Vincent,"  she  said  smiling, 
'*  one  would  think  you  had  committed  a  murder  to 
hear  you  talk !" 

**  And  if  I  had?"  he  sobbed,  covering  his  face 
with  his  hands. 

**  Oh  God !  Vincent,"  she  cried,  clasping  hers 
in  anguish,  *'  don't  say  that !  You  cannot  mean 
it!" 

His  reply  was  a  relation  of  the  whole  circum- 
stances of  his  acquaintance  with  Bessy,  from  the  first 
awakening  of  his  boyish  infatuation  to  the  frenzied 
ideas  that  had  beset  him  at  their  meeting  by  the 
canal,  and  the  catastrophe  which  seemed  to  his 
afifrighted  conscience  to  be  their  result.  He  con- 
cluded by  mentioning  the  oflfer  of  reparation  he 
had  now  made  her,  together  with  the  difl!erent 
phases  of  his  own  mental  struggle  ;  "And  you 
will  agree  with  me  now,"  he  said,  **  that  it  is  bet- 
ter I  should  die!" 

"  No,"  answered  Emily  weeping,  "  it  is  better 
you  should  live  and  repent.  Poor,  poor  Vincent ! 
How  little  I  guessed  the  weight  that  was  dragging 
you  into  the  grave!" 

The  ease  of  mind  that  followed  this  confession 
soon  showed  its  beneficial  efifects  upon  his  health, 
the  more  especially  as  there  was  no  relaxation  of 
attention  on  the  part  of  Emily.  She  continued  to 
tend  him  with  the  same  faithful  assiduity.  Her 
cheek  was  paler,  her  lip  was  graver,  and  perhaps 
she  was  a  little  more  reserved  ;  but  it  was  not  till 
he  was  well  enough  to  listen  calmly  to  what  she 
had  to  say,  that  she  disclosed  her  views  and  reso- 
lution— a  resolution  which  scarcely  surprised  him, 
though  a  latent  hope  he  had  cherished  rendered  the 
blow  difficult  to  bear. 

**  I  think  Bessy  Mure  quite  right  in  refusing  to 
marry  you,"  she  said  ;  *'  such  a  union  would  be  a 
bond  of  wretchedness  to  both.  But  neither,  dear 
Vincent,  must  I  marry  you." 

**  I  knew  it !"  he  cried ;  "  and  yet  you  said  that  ^ 
whatever  I  might  have  done,  you  had  witnessed  ' 
my  sufiferings,  and  could  love  me  still." 

**  And  so  I  do,"  she  said.  "  Why  else  am  1 
here  ?  As  brother  and  sister  we  may  surely  love 
each  other.  I  was  the  innocent  cause  of  your  hal- 
lucination, and,  depend  on  it,  I  will  be  faithful  to 
you  through  life,  and  help  you  to  sustain  your  bur- 
den." 

Vincent  felt  he  had  no  right  to  complain ;  but 
his  heart  rebelled  against  this  decision.  He  was 
angry  with  the  strength  of  mind  that  could  form 
it.  He  said  he  saw  she  had  never  loved  him,  and 
was  irritable  and  unjust;  thus  convincing  Emily 
how  wisely  she  had  resolved.  But  she  did  not 
desert  him  in  his  weakness.  She  never  ceased  to 
uphold  and  to  fortify  him,  both  by  precept  and  ex- 
ample, and  by  such  proofs  of  devotion,  as  at  length 
forced  from  him  the  confession  that  the  love  that 
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could  afTord  them  mast  be  rich  indeed !  An  this 
conviction  gained  on  him,  he  became  happier.  He 
began  to  appreciate  the  purity  and  loflineaB  of  her 
nature,  and  was  proud  to  be  the  possessor  of  such 
a  heart.  This  feeling  reacted  on  his  own  char- 
icter ;  it  elevated  him,  and  inade  him  emulous  to 
render  himself  worthy  of  so  true  and  nobis  an  at- 
tachment. 

In  the  mean  time  the  world  wondered  and  talked. 
**  Let  them  talk,"  she  said ;  '*  they  will  weary  of 
US  by  and  by,  and  find  another  subject.*'  Of 
course  Mr.  Halkelt  was  surprised  and  puzzled  ;  he 
wanted  to  see  her  married. 

"  Never  mind,  father  !"  she  said.  **  If  I  don't 
marry  Vincent  Halloway,  you  will  have  me  always 
with  you  ;  for  I  shall  never  marry  any  one  else." 

Rachers  woman's  heart  revealed  to  her  some 
inkling  of  the  truth — that  is,  she  guessed  there 
had  been  another  love,  another  engagement ;  for 
•he  too  had  witnessed  her  son's  anguish.  Jacob 
looked  on  severely.  The  Reform  Bill  being  car- 
ried, his  excitement  had  subsided,  and  as  he  rath- 
er despised  himself  fur  the  relaxations  it  had  won 
from  him,  and  the  follies,  as  he  considered  them, 
into  which  he  had  allowed  his  son  to  launch,  he 
did  not  condescend  to  ask  questions,  but  shut  him- 
self np  in  bis  austere  silence. 

Thus  passed  seven  years.  Vincent  was  nearly 
thirty,  and  Emily  six-and-twenty — he  a  very  dif- 
ferent being,  both  morally  and  intellectually,  from 
the  Vincent  of  my  first  chapter.    Mrs.  Mure  was 


dead,  NtiMrrwas  manried,  wad  Bessy  keeping  h 
for  Uncle  rhilpots,  who  was  now  a  widower. 
Jacob  was  ts  aosteiB,  and  Rachel  as  meek  as  ever ; 
when  Mr.  Halkelt,  fancying  he  felt  symptoms  of 
declining  health,  told  hia  daughter  one  day  that  he 
oAen  felt  uneasy  at  the  idea  of  leaving  her  alone  in 
the  world.  '*  You  have  no  relations  you  would 
like  to  live  with,"  he  said ;  *'  and  I  cannot  tell 
what  you  could  do  if  I  should  die!" 

**  I  hope  you  will  live  many  a  day  and  year  too, 
dear  father  r'  she  replied. 

**  Well,  my  love,  I  hope  I  may,  for  your  sake; 
hut  you  know  I  must  die  at  last,  and  I  want  to 
learn  what  your  plans  would  be." 

'*  What  do  you  think  of  my  taking  a  hnnbamir' 
she  asked. 

**  I  wish  to  goodness  you  would !"  he  answered ; 
'*  but  you  won't  marry  Vincent,  and  you  put  it  out 
of  the  power  of  anybody  else  to  ask  you.  I  assure 
you  the  thought  of  leaving  you  unmarried  often 
gives  me  great  uneasiness." 

'*  Well,  father,  as  I  would  n't  cause  you  uneasi- 
ness for  the  world,"  answered  Emily,  '*  suppose 
you  ask  Vincent  if  he  will  forgive  me  my  caprices, 
and  marry  roe  aAejr  all?" 

This  was  the  way  it  came  about,  and  nobody 
will  question  what  Vincent's  answer  was.  Emily 
continued  to  be  his  good  angel  after  marriage  as 
she  had  been  before ;  and  he  was  blest  in  knowing 
that  she  was  so. 


PU.NCH   TO   LORD   BROUGHAM. 

*'  During  the  last  five  or  six  weeks,  he  had  with 
the  utmost  difficulty,  and  against  the  opinion  of  his 
medical  advisers,  attended  the  service  of  their  lord- 
ships' house.  During  the  last  ten  days  the  difficulty 
had  increased,  and  become  more  severe.  In  the  hope 
of  assisting  in  this  great  measure,  in  a  cause  to  which 
his  life  had  been  devoted,  he  had  struggled  to  the  last, 
until  he  found  he  could  struggle  no  more."— Z^ord 
Brougham's  last  Speech  on  Law  Reform  in  the  House 
of  Lords, 

And  is  the  busy  brain  o'erwrought  at  htft  ? 

Has  the  sharp  sword  fretted  the  sheath  so  &r  ? 
Then,  Henry  Brougham,  in  spite  of  all  that  *8  past, 

Our  ten  long  years  of  all  but  weekly  war, 

Let  Punch  hold  out  to  you  a  friendly  hand, 
And  speak  what  huply  he  hod  lefl  unspoken. 

Had  that  sharp  tongue  lost  none  of  its  command, 
That  nervous  frame  still  kept  its  spring  unbroken. 

Forgot  the  changes  of  thy  later  years, 

No  more  he  knows  the  Ishmael  once  he  knew. 

Drinking  delight  of  battle  'mongst  the  peers — 
Your  hand  *  gainst  all  men,  all  men*8  hands  'gainst 
you. 

He  knows  the  orator  whose  fearless  tongue 

Lashed  into  infUmy  and  endle.<«s  scorn 
The  wretches  who  their  blackening  scandal  flung 

Upon  a  queen — of  women  most  forlorn  ; 

He  knows  the  lover  of  his  kind,  who  stood 
Chief  of  the  banded  few  that  dared  to  brave 

The  accursed  traffickers  in  negro  blood, 

And  struck  his  heaviest  fetter  from  the  slave ; 

The  statesman,  who,  in  a  less  happy  hour 
Than  this,  maintained  man's  right  to  read  and 
know, 


And  gave  the  keys  of  knowledge  and  of  power 
With  equal  haind  alike  to  high  and  low  ; 

The  lawyer,  who,  unwarped  by  private  aims. 
Denounced  the  law's  abuse,  chicane,  delay  ; 

The  chancellor,  who  settled  century's  claims. 
And  swept  an  age's  dense  arrears  away  ; 

The  man  whose  name  men  read  even  as  they  ran 
On  every  landmark  of  the  world's  course  akmg. 

That  speaks  to  us  of  a  great  battle  won 
Over  untruth,  or  prejudice,  or  wrong. 

Remembering  this,  full  sad  I  am  to  hear 
That  voice  which  loudest  in  the  combat  rang 

Now  weak  and  low  and  sorrowfVil  of  cheer, 
To  see  that  arm  of  battle  all  unstrung. 

And  so,  even  as  a  warrior  after  fight 
Thinks  of  a  noble  foe,  now  wounded  sore» 

I  think  of  thee,  and  of  thine  ancient  might. 
And  hold  a  hand  out,  armed  for  strife  no  more. 

Passages  in  the  Life  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Maitland, 
of  Sunnyside. — ^This  is  a  very  interesting  and  very 
good  book,  intended  and  well  calculated  to  inculcate 
good  morals  and  Christian  principle.  It  is  written  in 
the  style  of  auto-biography,  and  there  is  not  a  line  of 
it  that  one  would  wish  to  leave  unread.  There  is  no 
vanity,  no  egotism  about  it — two  things  very  common 
in  auto-biography,  and  which,  however  pleasant, 
always  serve  to  mar  the  value  of  a  book.  It  is  Scotch 
in  its  character,  Presbyterian  in  its  tone,  and,  unlike 
many  other  books  of  the  kind,  is  so  little  of  a  partisan 
work,  that  it  has  not  a  word  of  any  kind  against  the 
established  or  any  other  church.  The  au£or,  who- 
ever she  may  be,  and  the  author  must  be  a  woman, 
has  more  of  the  milk  of  kindness  in  her  disposition 
than  any  writer  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  Imowing 
for  some  time.     D.  Appleton  and  Co. — Boston  Caur, 
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From  Fraser's  Magazine. 
CHAMOIS   HUNTING. 

I  H4D  been  staying  at  Fend  (one  of  the  highest 
inhabited  spots  in  Europe)  for  some  days,  existing 
on  a  light  and  wholesome  regimen  of  hard-boiled 
eggs,  harder  baked  rye  bread,  and  corn  brandy, 
exploring  the  magnificent  scenery  round  me,  and 
had  returned,  the  way  I  came,  to  a  collection  of 
brown  p'  cking-boxes,  by  courtesy  called  a  village, 
which  rejoiced  in  the  euphonious  name  of  Dumpfen, 
nestling  cosily  under  the  grand  belt  of  pines  that 
feathered  the  flanks  of  the  mountains,  which  rose 
high  and  clear  behind.  In  front  roared,  rattled, 
and  grated,  a  wide  glacier  torrent,  the  color  of  ill- 
made  gruel ;  and  on  the  opposite  side  stretched, 
■ome  quarter  of  a  mile,  a  flat  plain  of  gravel  and 
worn  boulders,  here  and  there  gemmed  with  patches 
of  short  sweet  turf,  till  it  reached  the  base  of  a 
noble  range  of  cliff's,  which  rose  gray  and  steep  into 
the  clear  blue  sky,  so  lofty,  that  the  fringe  of 
world-old  pines  along  their  summits  could  scarcely 
be  distinguished. 

On  the  narrow  patch  of  turf  between  the  village 
and  the  torrent,  I  found — it  being  a  fine  Sunday 
afternoon — ^much  mirth  and  conviviality.  The 
rifle-butts  were  pitched  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
torrent,  with  a  small  hut  close  to  them  to  shelter 
the  marker,  a  fellow  of  infinite  fun,  attired  in  bright 
scarlet,  and  a  fantastic  cap,  who  placed  marked 
pegs  into  the  bullet-holes,  and  pantomimed  with 
insane  gestures  of  admiration,  contempt,  astonish- 
ment, or  derision,  the  good  or  bad  success  of  the 
marksmen.  And  splendid  specimens  of  men  they 
were ;  firm,  proud,  yet  courteous  and  gentle,  well- 
dressed  in  their  handsome  and  handy  costume, 
strong  as  lions,  which,  in  fact,  they  "  needed  to  be" 
to  support  the  weight  of  those  young  eighteen- 
pounders  which  they  called  rifles,  with  brass 
enough  in  the  stocks  to  manufacture  faces  for  a 
dynasty  of  railroad  kings.  Never  did  I  see  finer 
fellows.  And  the  women !  How  lovely  are  those 
Tyrolese  damsels,  with  their  dark  brown  glossy 
hair  braided  under  the  green  hat,  with  a  brilliant 
carnation  stuck  over  their  left  ear  in  a  pretty 
coquettish  fashion,  enough  to  send  an  unfortunate 
bachelor  raving !  And  their  complexions  ! — the 
very  flower  in  their  hair  paling,  looking  dull  be- 
side their  blooming  cheeks ;  and  their  clear  soft 
hazel  eyes,  with  such  a  soul  of  kindness,  gentle- 
ness, and  purity  peeping  through  them,  as  one 
scarcely  sees,  even  in  one  and  another  elsewhere. 

The  shooting  was  at  last  over,  the  winner 
crowned  with  flowers,  and  the  targets  borne  in 
triumph  before  them,  the  whole  party  retired  to  the 
wooden  hut,  with  a  mystic  triangle  in  a  circle  over 
the  door,  to  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry ;  and  very 
merry  we  were,  albeit  the  only  tipple  strongly  re- 
sembled very  indiflTerent  red  ink,  both  in  taste  and 
color.  Talk  of  the  dura  messorum  iliaf  what 
insides  those  fellows  must  have  had  ! 

We  were  sitting  listening  to  interminable  stories 
of  Berg-geister,  and  Gemsen  Konige,  and  rifle 
practice  at  French  live  targets,  when  two  herd  lads 
oame  in  from  some  of  the  higher  mountain  pastures, 
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and  reported  three  chamois,  seen  that  morning  low 
down  on  the  cliffs. 

Hereupon  up  rose  a  vast  clatter  amongst  tho 
yagers  as  to  the  fortunate  man  who  was  to  go  after 
them,  for  chamois  hunting,  gentle  reader,  requires 
rather  less  retinue,  and  greater  quiet,  than  pheasant 
shooting  in  October. 

The  lot  fell  upon  one  Joseph  something  or  an- 
other ;  I  never  could  make  out  his  sirname,  if  he 
had  ene — which  I  rather  doubt.  He  was  a  fine, 
handsome,  jaunty  fellow,  with  **  nut-brown  hair'' 
curling  round  his  .open  forehead,  and  a  moustache 
for  which  a  guardsman  would  have  given  his  little 
finger. 

Now,  as  it  fell  out,  /  also  got  excited ;  7,  toOj 
thirsted  afler  chamois*  blood  ;  but  how  to  get  itT 
How  could  I,  small  five  foot  seven,  and  rather  lighl 
in  the  build,  persuade  that  Hercules  to  let  mo 
accompany  him,  unless  he  put  me  in  his  pockety 
which  would  have  been  derogatory?  It  is  true, 
that  I,  being  light  myself,  was  perfectly  convince4 
that  weight  was  rather  an  incumbrance  than  other- 
wise in  the  mountains ;  but  how  could  I  persuade 
the  **  heavy,*'  whose  opinions,  of  course,  ran  the 
other  way  to  agree  with  met 

However,  as  the  men  thinned  off,  and  the  place 
became  quieter,  I  determined  to  make  the  attempts 
at  least,  and  commenced  the  attack  by  "  standing** 
Joseph  a  chopine  of  the  aforesaid  red  ink,  and  then, 
fearing  the  consequences,  fallowed  it  up  by  an 
infinity  of  ^*gouttes"  of  infamous  corn  brandy,  all 
the  while  raving  about  the  Tyrol,  Andreas  Hofer, 
and  the  Monk,  and  abusing  the  French,  till  I  quite 
won  his  heart ;  he,  innocent  soul !  never  imagining 
the  trap  I  had  set  for  him.  At  last  I  glided  into 
chamois  hunting,  the  darling  theme  of  a  Tyroler^ 
making  him  tell  me  all  sorts  of  wild  stories,  and 
telling  him  some  in  return,  (every  whit  as  true,  I 
have  no  doubt,  as  his  own,)  till  at  last  I  boldly 
demanded  to  be  allowed  to  accompany  him  the  nest 
morning. 

Joseph  humm'd  and  ha'ed  for  some  time ;  bat 
gratitude  for  the  tipple,  my  admiration  for  Hofer, . 
and,  perhaps,  the  knowledge  that  I  had  been  over 
some  of  the  stifl^est  bits  of  the  surrounding  ranges 
5o/u5,  and  had  been  after  the  gems,  though  unsuc- 
cessfully, before,  made   him   relent,  and    it   was- 
finally  settled  that  I  should  go.     He  went  home  to ' 
get  comfortably  steady  for  the  next  morning,  and  I 
laid  violent  hands  on  everything  eatable  tostuflfinto* 
my  knapsack  ;  whilst  the  others,  after  vainly  tryinr 
to  persuade  me  out  of  my  determination,  retired,, 
shaking  hands  with  me  as  if  I  was  ordered  for 
execution  **  at  eight  precisely"  the  next  morning. 
Whereon  I  vanished  into  the  wooden  box,  which  it*. 
\%derigle  to  gel  into  in  that  part  of  the  world' 
when  one  wants  to  sleep,  and  slumbered  incouti- 
nently. 

I  had  been  asleep  about  five  minutes,  according' 
to  my  own  computation,  though,  in  fact,  it  was- 
about  as  many  hours,  when  I  suddenly  awoke  to  a. 
full  perception  of  the  fact  that  I  v.'a8  **  in  for  it.**' 
Alas  I  those  treacherous  fumes  of**  ISlibowitz"  ho« 
longer  deluded  me  into  the  idei  that  I  was  fully. up' 
to  any  existing  mountain  in  the  known  world  ;  that' 
jumping  a  ten-foot  crevasse  was  as  easy  as  taking 
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a  hardle ;  or  that  climbing  hand  over  hand  up  rocks 
>*  80  perpendicular^'  that  one^s  nose  scraped  against 
their  stony  bosoms,  was  rather  safer,  if  anything, 
than  taking  sparrows'  nests  from  the  top  of  the 
stable  ladder !  However>  the  honor  of  England 
was  at  stake.  Go  I  must !  so  I  resigned  myself  to 
the  certainty  of  breaking  my  qnly  neck,  and  jumped 
up,  thereby  nearly  daslung  in  the  roof  of  my  brain- 
pan against  the  top  of  my  box,  adding,  most  unnec- 
essarily, another  headache  to  the  one  I  already 
possessed — and  turned  out. 

Unfortunately,  there  was  no  one  awake  to  see 
my  magnanimity  ;  and  it  was  too  dark  to  see  it  if 
there  had  been  ;  so  I  groped  my  way  down,  with 
my  upper  garments  on  my  arm.  After  *'  barking" 
ray  snins  against  stools  and  trestles,  and  being 
nearly  eaten  up  by  a  big  dog  in  the  dark,  I  sallied 
ont,  preferring  to  make  my  morning  ablutions  in 
the  clear,  and  particularly  cold  brunnen,  that 
plashed  and  sparkled  on  the  little  green  before  the 
door,  to  dipping  the  tip  of  my  nose  and  the  ends  of 
my  fingers  into  the  pie-dish  which  had  been  con- 
aiderately  placed  tor  my  private  use. 

How  intensely  beautiful  that  dawn  was !  with 
the  pine  woods  steeped  in  the  deepest  purple — here 
and  there  a  faint,  gauzy  mist,  looking  self-luminous, 
marking  the  course  of  some  mountain  brook  through 
the  forest.  The  gray  cliffs  stood  dark  and  silent 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream,  and  one  far-off 
snow-peak,  just  catching  the  faint  reflected  light  of 
dawn,  gleamed  ghost-like  and  faint  like  some  spirit 
lingering  on  the  forbidden  confines  of  day. 

How  intense  was  that  silence  ! — broken  only  by 
the  harsh  rattle  of  the  torrent  and  the  occasional 
faint  tinkle  of  a  cow-bell  in  the  distance,  or  now 
and  then  by  a  spirit-like  whispering  sigh  amongst 
the  pines,  that  scarcely  moved  their  long  arms 
before  the  cold  breath  of  the  dying  night. 

I  had  finished  my  toilet,  and  was  just  beginning 
to  hug  myself  in  the  idea  that  I  had  escaped,  and 
had  a  very  good  excuse  to  slip  into  beo  again, 
when  I  heard  the  clang  of  a  pair  of  iron-soled  shoes 
advancing  down  the  torrent-bed,  that  did  duty  for  a 
road,  and,  to  my  unmitigated  disgust,  saw  Joseph 
looming  through  the  darkness,  like  an  own  brother 
to  the  Erl  King,  a  '*  shooting-iron"  under  each 
arm,  and  a  mighty  wallet  on  bis  back.  There  was 
no  escape — I  was  in  fur  it ! 

Setting  our  faces  to  the  mountains,  we  entered 
the  pine  forest,  and  toiled  up  and  up  through  the 
dark,  silent  trees,  turning  neither  to  the  right  hand 
nor  to  the  lefl,  till  the  day  began  to  break,  some 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  af\er  our  start,  when  we 
stiipped  with  one  accord,  of  course  only  to  look 
back  and  see  the  sunrise,  though  I  doubt  if  either 
of  us  could  have  kept  up  that  steady  treadmill  pace 
much  longer,  with  any  degree  of  comfort. 

Well,  we  halted  to  look,  perhaps  for  the  last 
time,  at  the  valley  and  the  village  now  far  below 
us.  We  had  got  to  the  height  of  the  cliffs  on  the 
opposite  side,  and  could  Io<ik  over  their  summits  at 
the  tumbled  alp-billows  that  tossed  their  white' crests 
for  HMii?  1  league  beyond ;  the  sun  steeping  the 
snow-peaks  in  tints  of  purple,  pink,  aud  crimson, 
attd  here  and  there  a  rock-peak  shone  with  the 
brightest  silver  and  the  reddest  gold^nongh  to 
umd  on« ''  clean  wud  "  with  their  exquisite  beauty. 
Down  below  in  the  valley  the  sun  had  not  yet  risen, 
though  man  h«d  ;  the  little  columns  of  blue  smoke 
wr«»thed  grao»'^I1y  upwards  in  the  calm  morning 
air ;  and  the  lowing  of  the  cows,  and  the  faint 
tinkle  of  their  bells,  as  they  were  being  driven  to 
their  mjrning  pasture,  floated  up  ever  and  anon  in 


strangely  diminished  tones,  that  seemed  to  come 
from  some  fairy  world  far  down  in  the  alp-caverns. 

Having  rested,  we  turned  our  faces  again  to  the 
mountains,  and  toiled  anew  through  the  pine  for- 
est, now  no  longer  dark  and  gloomy,  but  fleckered 
with  gleams  of  yellow  morning  light,  and  spark- 
ling with  a  thousand  dew-diamonds. 

Up,  up  !  still  up !  across  the  little  sparkling 
runlets,  tumbling  head  over  heels  in  their  hurry  to 
see  what  sort  of  a  world  the  valley  below  might 
be ; — up !  over  masses  of  rock,  ankle-deep  in  rich 
brown  moss,  bejewelled  with  strawberries  and  cow- 
berries, garlanded  with  raspberries,  twisting  and 
straggling  out  of  their  crevices,  covered  uith  rich 
ripe  fruit ; — up !  over  bits  of  open  turf,  green  as 
emeralds,  set  in  pure  white  gravel,  sparkling  like 
a  thousand  diamonds ; — up !  through  tangled 
masses  of  fallen  pines,  tlieir  bleaching  stumps 
standing  out  like  the  masts  of  great  wrecks — ^terri- 
ble marks  of  the  course  of  the  avalanche  wind  ! — 
up!  through  one  short  bit  more  of  pine-wood, 
over  the  split  fir  fence,  and  into  the  little  moun- 
tain meadow,  smiling  in  the  level  sunlight,  with 
its  bright  stream  tinkling  merrily  through  it,  its 
scattered  boulders,  and  wooden  sennhutt,  with  the 
cows  and  goats  clustered  round  it,  standing  ready 
to  be  milked— one  of  the  latter,  by  the  bye,  in- 
stantly charges  me,  and  has  to  be  repelled  by  my 
alpenstock,  bayonet  fashion — while  all  around,  the 
sweet  breath  of  the  cows  mingles  deliciously  with 
the  aromatic  fragrance  of  the  pine  forest,  and  the 
rich  scent  of  the  black  orchis  and  wild  thyme. 

Seat  yourself  on  that  wooden  milking-stool  by 
the  door — (beware !  it  has  but  one  leg,  and  is 
**  kittle  to  guide") — ^afler  a  hearty  shake  of  the 
hand  from  that  gray  old  giant  of  a  herdsman,  and 
enjoy  yourself. 

*'  Joseph,  what 's  i*  the  fardel !  Turn  out  your 
traps  and  let  us  see  what  *  provaunt'  you  nave 
got."  A  mighty  mass  of  cold  boiled  mutton,  an 
infinity  of  little  dabs  of  rye-bread,  the  size  of 
one's  hand,  and  as  hard  as  flints;  and — what  is 
that  thou  art  extracting  with  such  a  grin  on  thy 
manly  countenance,  as  if  thou  hadst  found  the  best 
joke  m  Europe^  tied  up  in  the  comer  of  the  bag  1 

A  quart  bottle  of  corn-brandy ! — I  simper,  the 
gray  herdsman  simpers,  and  Joseph  simpers  must 
of  all,  as  if  he  was  conscious  of  having  done  a 
monstrous  clever  thing,  but  was  modest.  **  Schnaps 
at  six  in  the  morning  ! — hardly  correct,"  says  I.  . 

Joseph  thinks  that  it  is  apt  to  make  one  thirsty 
(it  certainly  always  appears  to  have  that  effect 
upon  him)  ;  and  the  gray-herdsman  shakes  his 
head,  and  smacks  his  lips  dubiously,  as  if  he  were 
not  quite  certain,  but  would  rather  like  to  try. 

'*  Well,  just  one  thimbleful,  Joseph,  just  to 
kill  the  larvae,  ye  ken'.  Ah !  you  don't  under- 
stand, it  is  a  mountain  excuse,  too.  Nevev  miad 
— hand  us  the  becher," 

Here  we  breakfasted  luxuriously,  eking  out  our 
store  with  sour  milk  and  crumbly  new  white  cheese 
from  the  sennhutt.  The  f^ray  herdsman  eyes  me 
intently,  and  longs  to  know  what  manner  of  man  I 
am.  I  take  pity  on  his  thirst  for  knowledge. 
**  Ein  Englander?" — J  am  his  friend  for  life  !  lie 
has  heard  of  the  30,000/.  sent  over  in  the  French 
war  time,  and  his  nephew  has  seen  tfte  letter  in  a 
glass-case  at  Innspruck.  **  And  I  want  to  shoot 
chamois?"  He  looks  almost  sorniwfully  at  me, 
but  I  have  gone  too  ftr  to  retreat,  and  am  very 
valiant.  **Ye8,  there  are  three  up  about  the 
Wildgrad  Kogle."  That  is  enough,  Ad6  Andre! 
Pack  up,  Joseph.    Forward ! 
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Stop  a  bit,  let  qs  load  here ;  we  may  stamble  on 
something  ahootable.  I  am  soon  ready ;  bat  load- 
ing with  Joseph  is  a  rery  solemn  affair,  not  to  be 
undertaken  lightly,  or  finished  in  a  hurry. 

First,  he  takes  a  dose  of  stuff  out  of  a  cow's 
horn,  which  I,  in  my  ignorance,  suppose  to  be 
▼ery  badly  made  No.  7  shot.  A  small  quantity  of 
this  he  places  in  the  pan  of  his  rifle  and  crushes 
with  the  handle  of  his  knife,  the  rest  he  pours 
down  the  barrel,  and  I  perceive  that  it  is  powder ; 
then  he  looks  up  and  down,  round  and  about — what 
the  deuce  is  he  after  ?  Is  he  cockney  enough  to 
be  going  to  flash  off  his  rifle  and  afraid  of  some 
one  hearing  him  ?  No,  there  he  has  it — a  bunch 
of  gray  moss,  '*  baum  haar,"  as  he  calls  it,  from 
that  blasted  pine.  Wonder  again ;  what  in  the 
name  of  goodness  is  he  going  to  do  with  that  ? 
Use  it  as  a  pocket-handkerchief?  I  do  not  believe 
he  carries  one ;  at  any  rate,  if  he  does,  he  only 
uses  that  pattern  said  by  the  Fliegende  Blatter  to 
be  so  popular  amongst  the  Gallician  deputies  of 
the  Paul's  Kirche  Parliament.  No — wrong  again  ; 
he  carefully  pulls  it  to  pieces,  and,  making  it  into 
a  round  ball,  rams  it  down  upon  the  powder;  and  a 
most  excellent  dodge  it  is.  Colonel  Hawker  has 
only  re-discovered  an  old  secret,  or,  more  likely, 
learnt  it  on  the  shores  of  the  Bodensee ;  then  the 
greased  patch  and  the  ball,  and  all  is  ready.  On 
we  go ! 

Afler  leaving  the  meadow,  we  entered  again 
into  the  pine  forest,  which  gradually  became  more 
open,  the  trees  more  stunted  and  fantastic,  and 
their  long  straggling  arms  clothed  more  and  more 
as  we  ascendeid  with  the  ash-gray  baum  haar : 
dead  trees  and  thunder-riven  stumps  became  fre- 
quent, rotting  in  and  into  the  black  bog  mould, 
which  gives  a  scanty  root-hold  to  the  blushing 
alpen-rose.  Soon  we  leave  the  trees  behind  us 
altogether ;  nothing  but  wild  chaotic  masses  of 
gravel  and  stones,  tossed  and  heaped  one  on  the 
other,  by  the  fierce  avalanche — the  very  rocks 
gray  and  crumbling  with  age ;  here  and  there 
patches  of  black  bog,  with  little  oases  of  emerald 
green  turf  perched  in  their  centre,  the  black  orchis 
growing  thick  upon  them,  and  perfuming  the  air 
for  yards  around. 

Ere  long,  even  these  traces  of  vegetation  be- 
came more  scarce,  and  the  appearance  of  every- 
thing around  us  wilder  and  more  sterile.  Still  the 
brilliant  peaks  of  the  Wildgrad  Kugle  gleamed 
brightly  before  us,  and  beckoned  us  on. 

Our  path  lay  now,  steep  and  rugged,  along  the 
edge  of  a  ravine,  at  the  bottom  of  which  we  heard 
the  torrent  chafing  and  roaring  many  a  yard  below 
ns.  There  was  a  precipitous  bank  of  rocks  and 
screes  to  our  right,  quite  unclirnbable,  which 
seemed  only  to  want  the  will — they  certainly  had 
the  way — to  topple  us  into  the  abyss.  Just  as  we 
were  turning  an  abrupt  angle  very  gingerly,  with 
our  eyes  fixed  on  our  slippery  path,  and  longing 
for  an  elephant's  trunk,  to  try  the  sound  biis  from 
the  rotten  ones,  we  suddenly  heard  a  rushing 
**  sough,"  like  the  falling  of  a  moist  snow  ava- 
lanche, and  a  cloud  passed  across  the  sun.  Glanc- 
ing hastily  upwards,  I — yes  I,  in  the  body  at  this 
present,  inditing  this  faithful  description  of  my 
chase — saw,  not  a  hundred  paces  from  me,  an  enor- 
mous vulture!  Anything  so  fiercely,  so  terribly 
grand,  as  this  great  bird  saw  1  never  before,  and 
can  scarcely  liope  to  see  again.  He  was  so 
near,  that  we  could  distinctly  see  the  glare  of  his 
fierce  eye,  and  the  hard,  bitter  grip  of  his  clenched 
talons.    The  sweep  of  his  vast  wings  was  enor- 


mous— ^I  dare  not  ^ess  how  broad  from  tip  to  tip ; 
and  their  rushing  noise,  as  he  beat  the  air  in  his 
first  labored  strokes,  sounded  strangely  wild  and 
spirit-like  in  the  mountain  stillness.  A  dozen 
strong  strokes,  and  he  'took  a  wild  swoop  round  to 
our  right,  and  away,  like  a  cloud  before  the  blast, 
till  a  neighboring  peak  hid  him  from  our  sight, 
followed  by  a  wild  shout  of  astonishment  from 
Joseph.  I  opened  not  my  mouth,  or  if  I  did — lef^ 
it  open. 

Nothing  ever  gave  me  such  a  feeling  of  reality 
as  the  sight  of  this  vast  vulture  so  near  me.  Often 
and  oAen  had  I  seen  them,  both  in  Switzerland  and 
the  Tyrol,  sailing  so  high,  that,  although  well  up 
the  mountain  flank  myself,  I  almost  doubted 
whether  they  were  realities  or  mere  mtuas 
voUtarUes,  produced  by  staring  up  into  the  clear 
bright  sky,  with  one's  head  thrown  back.  This 
fellow  there  was  no  doubt  of — we  saw  his 
very  beard  !  We  were  really  then  chamois-hunt- 
ing— ^we  had  penetrated  into  the  very  den  of  the 
mountain  tyrant.  No  fear  of  gigs  and  green 
parasols  here;  we  were  above  the  world ! 

Soon  afler  our  friend  had  departed,  and  we  had 
recovered  from  the  astonishment  into  which  his 
unexpected  visit  had  thrown  us,  we  reached  the 
end  of  our  mauvais  pas,  and  found  ourselves  at  the 
foot  of  a  wild  valley,  entirely  shut  in  by  ranges  of 
lofty  clifia,  with  here  and  there  patches  of  snow 
lying  on  the  least  inclined  spots.  In  front,  still  far 
above  us  towered  the  wild  rock  masses  of  the 
Wildgrad  Kogle.  The  Kogle  itself  ran  up  into 
one  sharp  peak,  that  seemed,  from  where  we  were, 
to  terminate  in  a  point.  Great  part  of  its  base  was 
concealed  by  a  range  of  precipices,  with  broad 
sheets  of  snow  here  and  there,  resting  at  an  extraor- 
dinarily high  angle,  as  w.e  soon  found  to  our  cost, 
and  having  their  crests  notched,  and  pillared,  and 
serrated  in  the  wildest  manner.  The  floor  of  the 
valley  was  covered  with  masses  of  rock  and 
boulder,  hurled  from  the  snrrounding  clifib,  and 
heaps  and  sheets  of  rough  gravel,  ground  and 
crushed  by  the  avalanches,  and  fissured  by  the  tor- 
rents of  melted  snow.  The  silence  of  the  Alp- 
spirit,  as  silent  as  death  itself,  was  in  it ;  only  at 
intervals  was  heard  the  whispering  "  sough"  of 
some  slip  of  snow,  dislodged  by  the  warmth  of  the 
mid-day  sun. 

We  advanced  stealthily,  concealing  ourselves 
behind  the  boulders,  and  searched  valley  and  cliff 
in  vain  for  our  prey.  Joseph  was  the  proud  pos- 
sessor of  a  telescope,  mysteriously  fashioned  out  of 
f>aper  and  card-board  ;  a  pretty  good  one,  neverthe- 
ess,  brought  from  Italy  by  some  travelling  pedlar, 
and  an  object  of  great  veneration,  but  one  which 
failed  ia  discovering  a  single  chamois.  Our  only 
chance  now  was  that  they  might  be  feeding  in  some 
of  the  smaller  valleys,  between  the  cHto  at  the 
head  of  the  basin  in  which  we  were  and  the  Kogle 
itself. 

'*  Feeding !  what  could  they  be  feeding  on,  when 
you  say  yourself  that  you  left  all  kind  of  ^  green 
stuff  behind  you  long  ago?" 

So  /  thought,  to<i,  doubtless,  by  this  time,  roost 
impatient  reader ;  but  on  the  screes  at  the  head  of 
the  valley,  Joseph  showed  me,  for  the  first  lime, 
the  plant  on  which  these  extraordinary  animals  in 
great  measure  live.  It  has  a  thick  green  triUibate 
leaf,  and  a  flower  so  delicate  and  gauze- like,  that 
one  wonders  how  it  can  bear  for  a  moment  th? 
harsh  storms  to  which  it  is  exposed.  .Its  petals 
have  a  most  curious  crumpled  appearance,  snd  are 
of  the  softest  pink  imaginable — almost  traitspareat 
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Am  for  its  class  ftnd  order,  yoa  mast  gro  elsewhere 
fat  them  ;  I  know  them  not ;  nor  the  name  either 
which  the  Latins  would  have  called  it  if  they  had 
been  aware  of  its  existence.  Joseph  called  it 
"  gemsenkraut,"  or  chamois  herb,  and  that  was 
etoough  for  me. 

Having  finished  our  botanical  investigations,  we 
pushed  on  to  the  upper  end  of  the  valley,  and  found 
that  the  clifl^,  and  screes,  and  snow  patches  looked 
uglier  and  steeper  the  nearer  we  approached  them. 
However,  there  was  no  retreat— onwards  we  must 
go,  or  be  declared  **  nidding''  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  Tyrol. 

Oh  !  those  screes — those  screes  !  lying  at  an 
angle  of  goodness  knows  how  much  with  the  hori- 
lon — sharp,  slaty,  angular  pieces  of  stone,  like 
•avage  hatchets,  slippery  as  glass,  glancing  from 
under  our  feet,  and  casting  us  down  sideways  on 
Iheir  abominable  edges,**  sliddering"'  down  by  the 
ton,  carrying  our  unfortunate  persons  yards  below 
where  we  wanted  to  go,  crashinj;  and  clatterinir, 
and  then  dancing  and  bounding  far  down  into  the 
Talley,  like  mischievous  gnomes,  delighted  with  the 
bampings  and  bruisings  they  had  treated  us  to ! 
How  Joseph  did  anathematize !  For  my  part,  mine 
was  a  grief*  too  deep  for  swears!" 

After  crossing,  still  ascending,  two  or  three  beds 
of  screes,  we  came  to  the  edge  of  the  first  snow- 
field;  not  very  broad,  it  is  true,  but  lying  at  a 
higher  angle  than  I  ever  thought  possible,  and 
Irozen  as  hard  as  marble  on  the  surface— one  sheet 
of  ice,  with  an  agreeable  fall  of  some  hundred  feet 
at  its  lower  edge.  We  were  in  despair !  We  had 
now  got  excited  and  confident— our  '*  blood  was 
up  ;'*  and  here  came  **  the  impossible*'  to  stop  us. 

'*  But  what  is  it  that  Joseph  has  picked  up  from 
the  snow,  and  is  examining  so  carefully  V* 

"  No  matter — 't  was  not  what  we  sought,"  but 
it  was  something  closely  connected  with  it. 

'*  Yes,  there  is  no  doubt  of  it ;  they  have  been 
here,  and  lately  too !  See  the  sharp-hoof  prints 
just  above  !  They  must  have  crossed  this  morn- 
mg !  Go  it,  ye  cripples,  (in  prospectu,)  we  must 
eross  this,  come  what  may  !" 

We  got  along  steadily,  without  any  slides, 
though  with  many  slips,  always  sticking  our  staves 
convulsively  into  the  snow  the  moment  our  heels 
teemed  to  have  the  slightest  disposition  to  assume 
the  altitude  of  our  hes^ds.  It  was  nervous  work — 
one  slip,  one  moment  too  late  in  thrusting  oar  staff 
perpendicularly  in  the  snow,  as  an  anchor,  and 
away  we  should  have  shot  like  a  meteor  over  the 
glistening  surface  for  a  hundred  terrible  yards,  aud 
then  with  a  wild  bound  have  been  launched  into  the 
abyss  beluw.  However,  we  could  not  have  turned 
back  if  we  had  wished  it,  and  at  last,  to  our  intense 
satisfaction,  we  grasped  the  rough  nxsk  that 
bounded  the  further  side  of  the  field.  Grasped  it! 
—we  embraced  it ! — we  clung  to  its  rough  surface 
as  if  we  had  been  six  months  at  sea  and  had  landed 
io  the  Hesperides ! 

At  length  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  we  were 
able  to  crouch  down  and  look  through  a  crack  in 
the  rock  into  the  next  valley.  Round  and  about, 
above  and  below,  we  examined  every  hole  and 
comer;  half-a-dozen  times  some  villanoas  stone 
made  our  hearts  leap  to  our  mouths.  But  alas! 
"  it  was  no  go ;"  there  was  not  a  living  thing  in 
sight — barrenness,  barrenness,  and  desolation. 

Oar  chance  of  chamois  was  utterly  over  for  the 
4ty*  N'importe,  Better  luck  to-morrow.  Who 
can  feel  out  of  spirits  in  that  brisk  mountain  atmos- 
phere ?    There  is  the  highest  peak  of  the  Wild- 


Srad  Kogle  right  before  us — and  hang  him,  we  11 
ine  on  his  head  ! 

The  ridge  on  which  we  found  ourselves  was  bat 
a  few  feet  broad  and  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
above  the  snow  on  each  side.  It  was  composed  of 
innumerable  irregular  pillar-like  masses  of  rock,  of 
different  heights  and  distances,  impossible  to 
descend  at  the  point  where  we  found  ourselves,  but 
as  it  ran  at  the  same  general  level,  we  fancied  that 
we  could  get  on  the  sloping  mass  of  snow  which 
lay  on  the  side  of  the  peak  at  some  distance  on. 
Jumping  fiom  one  small  table  of  rock  to  another — 
now  only  saved  from  **  immortal  smash"  by 
Joseph's  strong  arm,  and  now  swaying  doubtfully 
on  a  plateau  the  size  of  a  small  dumb-waiter  top, 
uncertain  whether  we  should  be  uff  or  not — we 
hopped  along,  wishing  we  were  kangaroos,  till  we 
found  a  crevice  which  seemed  practicable,  and 
down  which  I  went  with  a  run — or  rather  a  slide, 
much  quicker  than  was  agreeable,  being  only 
brought  up  by  my  feet  coming  on  Joseph's  broad 
shoulders,  he  taking,  as  I  must  confess  he  generally 
did,  the  first  place,  whereby  he  always  came  in  for 
a  double  allowance  of  stones  and  gravel,  but  aboat 
which  he  seemed  utterly  indifferent. 

On  reaching  the  bottom,  we  found  that,  as  usual, 
the  snow  had  melted  some  distance  from  the  rock, 
leaving  a  mighty  pretty  crack  to  receive  us. 
However,  a  lucky  jump  landed  us  safely,  and  for  a 
moment  erect,  on  the  snow,  and  then,  head  over 
heels,  rolling,  and  bumping;,  and  kicking,  we  spun 
over  the  slippery  surface  till  we  managed  to  brinff 
ourselves  up  about  fifty  yards  below  where  we  had 
started.  But  in  spite  of  tumbles  we  were  in  high 
spirits;  there  were  no  gems  to  frighten,  and  no 
more  tottering  avalanches,  ready  to  fall  on  our 
heads  if  we  as  much  as  ventured  to  use  our  pocket- 
handkerchiefs. 

We  toiled  up  the  terribly  steep  snow  paths  mer- 
rily enough,  not  without  retracing  our  path  several 
times  in  a  manner  at  once  undignified  and  unex- 
pected— though  it  certainly  was  not  to  be  com- 
plained of  as  far  as  speed  went — and  reached,  at 
last,  utterly  blown  and  sick  with  exertion,  the  base 
of  the  rock  forming  the  summit  of  the  mountain. 
Hardly  giving  ourselves  time  to  recover,  we  climbed 
up  the  last  sixty  or  seventy  feet  of  cliff,  and  I  found 
myself — first  this  lime,  for  a  wonder — on  a  small 
platform,  the  summit  of  the  Wildgrad  Kogle. 

The  platform  was  some  ten  or  twelve  feet  square, 
and  the  only  approach  to  it  was  on  the  side  we  had 
ascended ;  on  every  other  the  cliff  ran  down  in  a 
sheer  wall,  how  deep  I  know  not,  for  I  never  could 
judge  of  distances  from  above. 

As  for  describing  what  we  saw  from  our  elevated 
dining-table,  it  is  clean  out  of  the  question ;  we 
saw  nothing  but  mountains — or  rather  the  tops  of 
mountains,  for  we  were  far  above  the  general  level 
of  their  crests ;  one  wide  sea  of  rock  and  snow 
surged  around  us ;  shoreless,  no  bounding  range, 
no  sweet  glimpses  of  broad  green  valleys  and 
glistening  rivers  in  the  distance  ;  no  pretty  villages 
nestling  cosily  under  the  pine  forest — ^nothing  but 
peak  on  peak,  ridge  on  ridge ;  bright  pinnacles  and 
clusters  of  pinnacles  shooting  up  here  and  there  far 
above  the  rest  into  the  calm  blue  sky— deep  gnwves 
marking  the  course  of  distant  valleys,  like  tide- 
marks  on  the  sea.  But  no  trace  of  man  or  beast, 
herb  or  tree ;  the  very  wind  that  whistled  past  us 
brought  no  sound  or  scent  from  the  valleys  it  had 
pass^,  but  sounded  harsh,  and  dry,  and  dead. 
Vain,  indeed,  would  be  the  effort  to  convey  the 
slightest  idea  of  the  solemn  grandeur  of  that  scene ! 
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Manfred  1  Manfred  gives  the  finest  and  truest 
picture  ever  perhaps  painted  of  Swiss  Alpine  scene- 
ry, as  seen  looking  towards  the  mountains,  or  from 
the  clifis  bordering  some  rich  pastoral  valley  ;  but 
we  had  passed  all  that  long  ago — we  were  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  range.  Alp  was  still  piled  on 
Alp,  but  we  had  reached  the  summit  of  the  pile. 
The  only  valleys  we  saw  were  fearful  scars  in  the 
mountain  flank,  half  filled  with  eternal  snow,  and 
the  crumbling  skeletons  of  dead  Alps.  No  sound — 
no  herdsman's  jodie — no  cow-belPs  tinkle  ever 
reached  to  halfway  up  our  rocky  perch  ;  we  were 
far  ibove  the  vulture  and  the  chamois.  We  were 
alone  with  the  rock,  and  snow,  and  sky  !  It  seemed 
profanity  to  whisper; — and  yet  there  was  Joseph, 
after  a  glance  round,  and  a  short  "  schoue  panora- 
ma!" whistling  and  fishing  up  the  eatables  and 
drinkables  from  the  bottom  of  his  wallet,  as  coolly 
as  if  he  was  seated  in  his  own  smoky,  half-lighted 
cabin.  He  had  been  born  in  it  and  was  used  to  it. 
I  doubt  whether  I  myself  felt  the  grandeur  of  the 
scene  as  much  then  as  I  have  often  done  since,  on  re- 
calling it  bit  by  bit  to  my  recollection.  The  really 
frand  gives  one  at  first  a  sort  of  painful  feeling  that 
18  indescribable.  One  cannot  think — one  on\y  feels 
with  that  strange  undescribed  sense,  that  strives, 
almost  to  heart-breaking,  to  bring  itself  forth,  and 
yet  stays  voiceless. 

We  sat  long,  drinking  in  alternate  draughts  of 
sublimity  and  Slibowitz,  (as  Joseph  called  the 
brandy,)  till  the  Berg-geist  kindly  put  an  end  to 
our  ecstasies  by  drawing  a  dark  gray  veil  over  the 
whole  picture,  and  pelting  us  with  snow-flakes,  as 
a  gentle  hint  to  be  off  and  leave  him  to  his  own 
cogitations.  It  began,  indeed,  to  snow  in  real 
earnest,  and  the  weather  looked  mighty  dark  and 
uncompromising,  so  we  scrambled  hastily  down  the 
way  we  came,  and  leaning  well  back  on  our  alpen- 
stocks with  our  feet  stretched  out  before  us,  shot 
down  the  long  sheet  of  snow,  at  a  considerably 
quicker  rate  than  we  had  ascended ;  and,  gliding 
scornfully  past  our  columnar  friends,  whose  fantas- 
tic capitals  had  given  us  so  much  trouble  in  the 
morning,  we  reached,  with  many  a  tumble  and 
much  laughter,  the  stony  ravine  at  its  foot. 

Scorning  to  finish  the  day  without  drawing  blood 
from  something  besides  ourselves,  we  determined 
to  commit  slaughter  on  whatever  came  across  us. 
We  soon  heard  the  shrill  signal-whistle  of  the 
marmot,  and,  for  want  of  better  game,  determined 
to  bag  at  least  one  of  these  exceedingly  wide-awake 
gentlemen.  Creeping  to  the  top  of  a  neighboring 
ridge,  we  peeped  cautiously  over  into  a  little  valley 
floored  with  a  confused  mass  of  mossy  stones  and 
straggling  alpen-rosen.  Here  several  of  these 
quaint  little  beasts,  half  rat,  half  rabbit,  were  frisk- 
ing in  and  out  of  their  burrows,  cutting  all  sorts  of 
what  Joseph  called  **  Burzelbaume,'*  Anglic^,  ca- 
pers; little  suspecting  that  the  alt-destroying 
monster,  roan,  had  his  eye  upon  them.  One  fellow, 
the  sentinel,  took  my  particular  fancy  as  he  sat  up 
on  his  nether  end  on  a  large  stone.  There  was  an 
expression  of  unutterable  self-conceit  and  conscious 
wide-awakefulness  about  his  blunt  muzzle  and  ex- 
posed incisors  that  was  perfectly  delicious.  Him 
1  determined  to  bring  to  bag,  and  cautiously  raising 
my  carbine — crack  !  Over  he  rplled,  I  have  no 
doubt,  too  astonished  to  feel  any  pain,  his  friends 
tumbling  madly  head  over  heels  into  their  burrows, 
whilst  the  astonished  echoes  repeated  crack !  crack  ! 
again  and  again,  in  all  sorts  of  tones  and  modula- 
tions, till  warned  to  silence  by  the  harsh  rattle  of  an 
old  mouotain  a  mile  off.    We  bagged  our  friend, 


who  looked  every  whit  as  conceited  in  death  as  ha 
did  when  alive,  and  re-commenced  our  descent. 
On  our  way  we  shot  a  brace  of  **  schnee  huhner," 
a  species  of  ptarmigan,  a  pack  of  which  v^ry  slow 
birds  were  running  stupidly  in  and  out  amongst  the 
rocks — and  hurried  on.  It  was  growing  very  dark, 
the  snow  fell  heavily,  and  the  wind  began  rushing 
and  eddying  round  us,  depositing  the  largest  and 
coldest  of  snow-flakes  in  our  ears  and  eyes,  till  we 
were  half-blinded  and  wholly  deaf.  Joseph  began 
to  hiok  serious,  and  hunted  about  for  a  small  torrent 
he  knew  of,  to  serve  as  a  guide ;  and  aAer  some 
trouble  and  anxiety  we  found  it,  and  stumbled  dowo 
its  r(K;ky  banks  till  we  came  to  a  solitary  sennhutt, 
which  was  to  be  our  resting-place  for  the  night. 

After  some  trouble,  we  got  the  door  open,  and 
found  that  the  hut  was  fortunately  not  entirely 
filled  with  hay ;  a  space  about  six  or  eight  feet 
broad  had  been  boarded  off  between  it  and  the 
outer  wall  for  the  use  of  the  wild-hauer.  This 
was  to  serve  us  as  parlor  and  kitchen  and  all,  ex- 
cept bed-room,  which  was  to  be  sought  for  in  the 
hay-stack  itself.  Our  floor  was  the  bare  earth  : 
the  logs  which  formed  the  wall  were  badly  jointed, 
and  the  wind  whistled  through  the  gaping  cracks 
in  the  most  uncomfortable  manner ;  one  could  al- 
most fancy  that  it  was  trying  to  articulate  the 
dreaded  word,  rheu — matism. 

However,  the  ever-active  Joseph,  bustling  about, 
found  some  dry  wood,  and  we  made  a  blazing  fire 
on  the  floor  at  the  imminent  risk  of  burning  our 
beds,  and  having  slightly  thawed  ourselves,  we  con- 
tinued our  researches,  and  found  a  shallow  wooden 
pail,  carefully  covered  over,  holding  some  two  gallons 
of  sour  milk,  lefl  by  the  charitable  hay  man  some  fort- 
night before,  for  the  use  of  any  benighted  hunter 
who  might  have  the  luck  to  stumble  on  the  hut, 
and  one  of  those  abominable  one-legged  milking 
stools,  so  common  in  that  part  of  the  world,  which, 
having  vainly  endeavored  to  sit  on,  and  havin^^ 
tumbled  into  the  fire  in  consequence,  to  Joseph's 
intense  amusement,  I  hurled  madly  over  the  hay 
out  into  the  storm. 

As  the  clatter  made  amongst  the  shingles  of  the 
roof  by  its  hasty  exit  subsided,  we  heard  a  noise 
which  struck  terror  into  both  our  hearts,  and  would 
doubtless  have  chilled  our  very  marrow,  if  it  had 
not  been  below  freezing-point  already.  Devils! 
Berg-geister !  Fly  !  out  into  the  black  storm !  over 
the  precipice !  into  the  torrent !  before  some  fearfol 
mopping  and  mowing  face,  too  ghastly  horrible  for 
human  eye-ball  to  see  without  bursting,  or  human 
brain  to  conceive  without  madness,  gibber  out  upon 
us  from  that  dark  corner !  Listen ;  there  it  is  again ! 
And — mew-w-w-w-w !  down  tumbled  between  us 
a  miserable,  half-grown,  gray-kitten,  nearly  dead 
with  cold  and  starvation,  doubtless  absent  on  some 
poaching  expedition  when  the  hut  was  deserted, 
and  not  thought  worth  the  going  back  for.  Oh  t 
the  joy  of  that  unfortunate  little  beast  at  seeing 
man  and  fire  once  more !  How  she  staggered  about, 
with  tail  erect,  vainly  trying  to  mew  and  purr  at 
the  same  time !  having  to  be  perpetually  pulled  out 
of  the  fire,  and  **  put  out,"  to  prevent  her  playing 
the  part  of  one  of  Samson's  foxes  with  our  beds, 
filling  the  cabin  with  unspeakable  smells  of  singed 
hair !  And  now  she  would  persist  in  walking  up 
our  backs,  and  tickling  us  to  madness  with  her 
scorched  tail ! 

Having  disposed  of  "  Catchins,"  as  she  was  im- 
mediately named,  as  well  as  we  could,  by  tossing 
her  by  the  tail  to  the  top  of  the  hay,  whenever  she 
descended  to  thank  us,  which  happened  about  three 
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timeB  in  ererj  two  minutes,  we  "  fixed''  our  sup- 
pen,  broiling  the  schnee  hufaner  over  the  brignt 
fire,  and  enjoyed  ourselves  mightily.  After  a 
smoke  and  a  short  cross-examination  fix>m  Joseph 
as  to  our  friends,  family,  and  expectations,  and 
particular  inquiries  for  the  shortest  overland  route 
to  EIngland,  and  the  number  of  years  required  for 
the  journey,  we  climbed  up  into  the  hay,  and 
grubbed  and  wormed  our  way  for  two  or  three  feet 
below  its  surface,  and,  making  unto  ourselves  each 
a  "  spiracle"  or  blow-hole  over  our  respective 
noses,  tried  to  slumber. 

Now,  a  bed  of  short,  sweet  Alpine  grass,  fra- 
grant with  the  spirits  of  a  thousand  departed  flow- 
ers, is  as  warm,  cozy,  and  elastic  as  a  bed  can  be, 
but  it  has  one  unfortunate  drawback — the  small 
straws  and  dust,  falling  down  the  before-mentioned 
spiracle,  tickle  and  titillate  one's  unfortunate  face 
and  nose  in  a  most  distracting  manner ;  and  as  you 
utterly  destroy  the  snug  economy  of  your  couch, 
and  let  in  a  rush  of  cold  mountam  air,  as  often  as 
you  raise  your  hand  to  brush  away  the  annoyance, 
some  fastidious  persons  might  possibly  prefer  a 
modest  mattress,  with  a  fair  allowance  of  sheets 
and  blankets. 

At  last,  however,  I  was  dozing  oflf,  tired  of  bear- 
ing Joseph  muttering  what  certainly  were  not  his 
prayers,  rustling  fretfully,  and  sneezing  trumpetr 
like  at  intervals,  as  some  straw,  more  inquisitive 
than  usual,  made  a  tour  of  inspection  up  his  nostril, 
when  I  suddenly  heard  a  round  Tyrolese  oath 
rapped  out  with  great  fervor,  and  something 
whirled  over  my  head  and  plumped  against  the 
timbers  of  the  roof.  Dreamuv  supposing  that  it 
was  the  aforesaid  cumbrous  Tyrolese  execration, 
which  Joseph  had  jerked  out  with  such  energy  as 
to  send  it  clean  across  the  cabin,  I  was  gliding 
back  into  oblivion,  when  something  with  an  evil 
smell,  and  making  a  noise  like  a  miniature  stocking- 
machine,  tumbled  down  my  spiracle,  plump  into 
my  face.  Waking  fully,  I  at  once  perceived  that 
it  was  the  cat,  not  the  oath,  I  had  heard  fly  over 
me  shortly  before,  she,  in  the  excess  of  her  grati- 
tude, being  determined  to  stick  as  closely  to  us  as 
possible.  Following  Joseph's  example,  I  seized 
her  by  the  tail,  and  whirled  her,  purring  uninter- 
ruptedly, as  fiir  as  I  could.  Ere  many  minutes 
had  elapsed,  she  was  again  launched  forth  by  the 
infuriated  Joseph,  and  backwards  and  forwards  she 
flew  at  least  half-a-dozen  times  between  us,  with- 
out appearing  in  the  least  disconcerted,  perhaps, 
indeed,  finding  the  exercise  conducive  to  the  assim- 
ilation of  the  sour  milk,  till  nature  could  stand  no 
more,  and  we  fell  fast  asleep. 

Whether  she  spent  the  night  on  our  faces,  in  al- 
ternate watches,  I  know  not,  but  I  had  ghastly 
dreams,  and  when  I  woke  in  the  morning,  I  found 
my  hand  and  arm  thrust  forth  from  the  hay,  repos- 
ing on  a  cool  and  clean  counterpane  of  snow,  which 
had  drifted  in  during  the  night,  as  if  I  had  been 
repelling  her  advances  in  my  sleep. 

Feeling  very  cold  and  damp,  we  turned  out  as 
soon  as  we  woke,  and,  blowing  up  the  embers  of 
the  fire,  warmed  ourselves  as  well  as  we  could, 
and  took  a  peep  out  into  the  ni^ht.  The  storm 
had  passed  away,  leaving  everythmg  covered  with 
a  veil  of  snow,  that  gleamed  faintly  under  the  in- 
tense black-blue  sky.  The  stars  were  beginning 
to  assume  that  peculiar  sleepy,  twinkling  appear- 
ance which  shows  that  their  night-watch  is  draw- 
ing to  a  elose,  and  everything  lay  in  still,  calm  rest 
around  us, 
,   We  breakfasted  sparingly,  as  our  provisions 


were  beginning  to  run  short,  thanks  to  the  keen 
mountain  air  and  our  hard  work  the  day  before, 
and  just  as  the  first  cold  chill  of  the  approaching 
dawn  began  to  be  felt,  we  leil  the  cabin,  shutting  up 
Catchins,  and  hanging  the  marmot  on  a  peg  out  of 
her  reach,  till  our  return. 

Our  day's  route  lay  more  round  to  the  lefl  of  the 
Wildgrad  Kogle.  The  scene  was  for  some  time  a 
repetition  of  that  of  the  day  before,  but  the  clifis 
were  still  more  precipitous  and  the  ravines  nar- 
rower and  more  difiicult  to  traverse.  Many  a  tum- 
ble we  got  fur  the  first  hour  amongst  the  boulders 
covered  with  treacherous  moss  and  cowberry 
plants,  but  before  sunrise  we  had  left  all  vegetation 
behind  us  again,  and  were  up  amongst  the  crags 
and  the  snow. 

As  we  ascended,  we  saw  a  valley  to  our  left, 
filled  to  the  brim  with  dense  mist,  which,  as  soon 
as  the  sun  began  to  tinge  the  highest  peaks,  rose 
in  swirling  columns,  and  shut  out  everything  that 
was  not  in  our  immediate  vicinity.  This  was  ad- 
vantageous, as,  alihough  it  prevented  our  seeing, 
it  at  the  same  time  prevented  our  being  seen  from 
the  cliflb  before  we  reached  our  best  ground.  We 
toiled  on  steadily,  crossing  vast  beds  of  snow,  and 
occasionally  the  roots  of  some  glacier,  that  threw 
itself  into  the  valleys  to  our  left,  climbing,  scram- 
bling, and  slipping,  but  still  steadily  ascending,  till 
we  got  to  where  Joseph  expected  to  fall  in  with  a 
chamois,  when  we  called  a  halt,  and,  sheltering 
ourselves  behind  a  mass  of  rock  from  the  keen 
morning  wind,  waited  (or  the  clearing  of  the  mist. 

The  Alp-spirit  seemed  to  be  amusing  himself 
mightily  with  this  same  mist!  at  one  moment, 
catching  it  up  in  huge  masses,  he  piled  it  on  the 
sharp  peaks,  as  if  to  make  himself  a  comfortable 
cushion ;  and  then,  sitting  suddenly  down  to  try  its 
efficacy,  drove  it  in  all  directions  by  his  *'  lubber 
weight."  Enraged,  he  tossed  and  tumbled  it 
about  for  some  time,  and  at  last  spread  it  into  one 
broad  level  plain,  with  the  higher  peaks  standing 
out  clear  and  sharp,  like  rocks  from  a  calm  sea. 
Now  and  then  the  mist  would  disappear  entirely 
for  a  few  moments,  leaving  everything  clear  and 
bright ;  then  a  small  cloud,  *'  like  a  man*s  hand," 
would  form  on  the  side  of  some  distant  peak,  and, 
spreading  out  with  inconceivable  rapidity,  would 
envelop  us  in  its  boiling  wreaths,  while  the  wind, 
ever  and  anon  rushing  down  some  unexpected  gully, 
cut  a  tunnel  right  Sirough  it,  giving  us  glimpses 
of  distant  mountains  and  snow-fields,  looking  near 
and  strange  as  if  seen  through  a  telescope. 

At  last  the  sun  began  to  shine  out  cneerily  and 
steadily,  and  the  breeze  gave  a  freshness  and 
buoyancy  to  our  Bpirits  never  to  be  felt  except  on 
hiffh  mountains,  xhe  heavy  atmosphere  of  the 
valleys  squeezes  one's  soul  into  its  case,  and  sits 
on  the  lid  like  an  incubus.  That  blessed  mountain 
spirit  is  the  only  power  who  takes  the  lid  oflf  al- 
together, and  lets  the  soul  out  of  its  larva-case  to 
revel  in  the  strange  beautiea  of  his  domain  without 
restraint ! 

After  a  time,  we  found  ourselves  in  a  region  of 
snow-fields,  filling  up  broad  valleys,  lying  calm 
and  shadowless  in  the  bright  sifnshine.  Here  and 
there,  they  were  marked  by  delicate  blue  lines, 
where  the  crevasses  allowed  the  substratum  of  ice 
to  be  seen,  showing  that  these  apparently  eternal 
and*  immovable  plains  of  snow  were  slowly  but 
steadily  flowing  downwards,  to  appear  ss  splintered 

Slaciers  in  the  valleys  far  below ;  and  here  and 
lere  again,  dark  ridges,  standing  sharply  up  fW>m 
the  snow-bed,  marked  the  course  of  buried  moun- 
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tain  ranges,  and  gave  some  idea  of  the  vast  depth 
of  the  deposit. 

But  wonderfully  heaatiful  as  these  plains  were, 
and  strange  and  wild  as  they  appeared  to  an  Eng- 
lish eye,  with  a  brilliant  Augast  sun  pouring  his 
whole  flood  of  light  and  warmth  upon  them,  they 
were  not  the  great  points  of  interest  to  us.  Those 
mighty  ranges  of  cliff,  rising  tier  above  tier  to  our 
right,  frett^  with  a  pore  white  lace-work  of  fresh 
fallen  snow,  with  here  and  there  vast  beds  of  screes 
shot  from  above,  giving  promise  of  gemsenkraut, 
were  the  bits  we  scann^  with  the  greatest  eager- 
ness. We  had  oome  for  chamois,  and  I  am  afraid, 
looked  upon  the  rest  as  of  very  secondary  impor- 
tance. 

We  were  advancing  along  the  base  of  the  lowest 
tier  of  cliff,  which  had  a  sort  of  step  of  snow  run- 
ning along  it  about  half-way  up  for  some  half-a- 
mile,  bounded  at  one  end  by  an  immense  mass  of 
screes  and  precipice,  and  at  the  other  by  a  sudden 
turn  of  the  rock,  when  Joseph  suddenly  dashing 
off  his  hat  and  throwing  himself  prostrate  behind  a 
atone,  dragged  me  down  beside  him,  with  a  vice- 
like grasp,  that  left  its  mark  on  my  arm  for  many 
a  day  afler.  Utterly  taken  aback  at  the  suddenness 
of  my  prostration,  I  lay  beside  him,  wondering  at 
the  change  that  had  come  over  his  face ;  he  was  as 
white  as  marble,  his  moustache  worked  with  in- 
tense excitement,  and  his  eyeballs  seemed  starting 
from  their  sockets  as  he  glared  at  the  cliff.  Fol- 
lowing his  line  of  sight,  I  glanced  upwards,  and 
my  eye  was  instantly  arrested  by  something — ^it 
moved — again — and  again  !  With  shaking  band 
I  directed  the  telescope  to  the  point,  and  there,  at 
the  end  of  it,  hopping  fearlessly  on  the  shivered 
mountain  side,  scratching  its  ear  with  its  hind  foot, 
and  nibbling  daintily  the  soattered  bits  of  gemsen- 
kraut that  sprung  up  between  the  stones,  stood 
fearless  and  free — ^a  chamois ! 

After  watching  him  with  intense  interest  for  some 
l&oments,  we  drew  back,  scarcely  daring  to  breathe, 
and,  sheltering  ourselves  behind  a  large  stone,  held 
a  council  of  war.  It  was  evidently  impossible  to 
approach  him  from  where  we  were :  we  could  not 
have  moved  ten  steps  towards  him  without  the  cer- 
tainty of  being  discovered  ;  our  only  chance  was 
to  get  above  him,  and  so  cut  him  off  from  the  higher 
ranges.  Crawling  backwards,  we  managed  to  place 
a  low  range  of  rock  between  ourselves  and  the  clifis, 
and  then  making  a  wide  sweep,  we  reached  their 
base  at  some  distance  from  where  the  chamois  was 
feeding. 

^fter  examining  the  precipice  for  some  time,  we 
found  that  the  only  mode  of  access  to  its  summit, 
here  some  three  or  four  hundred  feet  above  us,  was 
by  a  sort  of  ravine,  what  would  be  called  in  the  Swiss 
'Alps  a  cheniinie,  a  species  of  fracture  in  the  strata, 
the  broken  edges  of  w^hich  would  give  us  some 
foot  and  hand  hold :  at  its  upper  termination  we 
could  see  the  end  of  a  small  glacier,  slightly  over- 
hanging the  cliff,  from  which  a  small  stream  leapt 
from  ledge  to  ledge,  only  alive  in  the  last  hour  or 
two  of  sun- warmth,  giving  promises,  which  certain- 
ly were  faithfully  fulfilled,  of  additional  slipperiness 
and  discomfort.  But  we  had  no  choice ;  we  had 
already  spent  nearly  an  hour  in  our  cautious  cir- 
cuit. Our  scramble,  wherever  it  took  place,  would 
cost  ns  nearly  another  before  we  got  above  our  ex- 
pected prey,  and  if  we  hesitated  much  longer,  he 
might  take  a  fancy  to  march  off  altogether  in  search 
of  the  rest  of  the  herd.  So  up  we  went,  dragging 
ourselves  and  each  other  up  the  wet  slippery  rooks, 
^tting  a  shivering  **  swish"  of  ice-cold  water  in 


our  faces  every  now  and  then,  till  we  got  aboat 
half-way  up,  when,  just  as  we  were  resting  for  a 
moment  to  take  breath,  we  heard  a  tremendous  roaf, 
followed  by  a  splintering  crash  just  above  out 
heads,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  fragments 
of  some  half-a-ton  of  ice,  which  had  fallen  from  the- 
glacier  above,  fly  out  from  the  shelf  of  rock  ondes 
which  we  were  resting,  and  spin  down  the  rugged 
path  we  had  just  ascended. 

Thinking  that  this  was  quite  near  enough  to  be 
pleasant,  and  **  calculating"  that  by  every  doctrine 
of  chances  the  same  thing  would  not  happen  twice 
in  the  same  half  hour,  we  scrambled  up  as  fast  as 
we  could  before  the  next  instalment  became  due, 
and  at  last  reached  safely  the  top  of  the  precipice^ 

We  certainly  had  not  much  to  boast  of  as  far  aa 
walking  went,  when  we  got  there,  for  the  snow 
and  rocks  were  tumbled  about  in  a  very  wild  man- 
ner. If  we  slipped  off  a  rock,  we  tumbled  waists 
deep  into  the  sofl,  melting  snow-drifts,  and  when  we 
tumbled  on  the  snow,  there  was  always  some  lurk' 
ing  rock  ready  to  remind  us  of  his  presence  by  « 
hearty  thump  ;  however,  as  we  were  fairly  above 
the  chamois,  our  excitement  carried  us  on.  I  da 
not  think  that  Joseph  swore  once  ;  we  found  after* 
wards  indeed,  to  our  cost,  that  in  one  of  his  invoK 
untary  summersets,  he  had  broken  the  bottle,  and 
narrowly  escaped  being  bayoneted  by  the  fragments ; 
however,  we  did  not  know  it  then,  and  so  scram-, 
bled  on  in  contented  ignorance,  until  we  reached  the 
spot  on  the  cMBk  to  our  right,  which  we  had  marked 
as  bemg  above  our  prey.  Here,  however,  we 
found  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  near  enough  to 
the  edge  to  look  over,  as  the  fresh-fitllen  snow 
threatened  to  part  company  from  the  rock,  and  car-" 
ry  us  with  it,  on  the  slightest  indiscretion  on  out 
parts.  Crouching  down  in  the  snow,  we  listened 
for  some  hint  of  our  friend's  whereabouts,  and  had 
not  waited  more  than  a  minute  when  the  faint  clat* 
ter  of  a  stone  far  below  convinced  us  that  he  wae 
on  the  move  :  keeping  low,  we  wallowed  along  till 
we  came  to  where  the  crest  of  the  cliff,  showing  » 
little  above  the  snow,  gave  us  a  tolerable  shelter^ 
carefully  crawling  to  the  edge,  we  peeped  over^ 
and  saw,  as  we  expected,  that  the  gems  had  shifted 
his  quarters,  and,  as  luck  would  have  it,  was  stand-^ 
ing  on  the  snow-bed  half-way  up  the  cliff,  immedi<* 
ately  below  us. 

Trembling,  partly  with  excitement,  and  partly 
from  the  under^waistcoat  of  half-melted  snow  we 
had  unconsciously  assumed  in  our  serpentine  wrig- 
glings,  we  lay  and  watched  the  graceful  animal 
below  us.  He  evidently  had  a  presentiment  that 
there  was  something  '*  no  canny"  about  the  mouiw 
tain-side ;  some  eddy  had  perhaps  reached  his  deli- 
cate nostrils,  laden  with  the  taint  of  an  intruder. 
With  his  head  high  in  the  air,  and  his  ears  pointed 
forwards,  he  stood  examining — as  wiser  brutes  than 
he  sometimes  do— every  point  of  the  compass  but 
the  right.  One  foot  was  advanced ;  one  moment 
more,  and  he  would  have  gone  ;  when  crack  !  close 
to  my  ear,  just  as  I  was  screwing  up  my  nerves  for 
a  long  shot,  went  Joseph's  heavy  rifle.  With  a 
sinking  heart  I  saw  the  brute  take  a  tremendous 
bound,  all  four  hooft  toffether,  and  then,  like  a  ri- 
fle-ball glancing  over  the  bosom  of  a  calm  lake^ 
bound  after  bound  carried  him  away  and  away  ovea 
the  snow-field,  and  round  the  corner  to  our  right^ 
before  I  had  recovered  my  senses  sufliciently  to^ 
take  a  desperate  snap  at  him. 

What  we  said,  or  felt,  or  how  we  got  over  tbo* 
face  of  that  cliff,  I  know  not.  A  dim  recoUeetioik 
of  fiilling  stones  and  dust  showering  round 
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]dece8  of  treaoherouB  rock  giviniit  ^ay  in  our  hands 
sod  under  our  feet,  bruising  slides,  and  one  desper- 
ate jump  over  the  chasm  tetween  the  cliff  and  the 
■now — and  there  we  were  both,  standing  pale  and 
breathless,  straining  our  eyes  for  some  scarcely  ex- 
pected trace  of  blood  to  give  us  hope. 

Not  a  drop  tinged  the  unsullied  snow  at  the 
place  where  he  had  made  his  first  mad  bound,  nor 
at  the  second,  nor  at  the  third  ;  but  a  few  paces 
farther  on,  one  ruby-iinged  hole  showed  where  the 
hot  bliKxl  had  sunk  through  the  melting  snow. 

Too  excited  to  feel  any  uprising  of  envy,  hatred, 
or  malice  against  my  more  fortunate  companion,  I 
xaced  along  the  white  incline,  leaving  him  behind 
reloading  his  rifle— which  was  always  a  sort  of 
solemn  rite  with  him — and  following,  without  dif- 
ficulty, the  deep  indentations  of  the  animaKs  hoofs, 
I  came  to  where  the  cliffs  receded  into  a  sort  of 
■mall  bay,  with  its  patch  of  snow  on  the  same  plane 
with  the  one  I  was  on,  but  separated  from  it  by  a 
ragged  promontory  of  cliff  and  broken  rock.  Cau- 
tiously I  scrambled  round  the  point,  removing  many 
a  stone  that  seemed  inclined  to  hW  and  give  the 
■larm  to  the  watchful  chamois,  and  peeping  cau- 
tiously round  the  last  mass  of  rock  that  separated 
me  from  the  snow  patch,  I  saw  the  poor  brute, 
standing  not  more  than  sixty  yards  from  me,  his 
koofo  drawn  close  together  under  hkn,  ready  for  a 
des|>erate  rush  at  the  cliff  at  the  first  sound  that 
xeached  him  ;  his  neck  stretched  out,  and  his  muz- 
xle  nearly  touching  the  snow,  straining  every  sense 
to  catch  some  inkling  of  the  whereabouts  of  the 
Biischief  he  felt  was  near  him. 

With  my  face  glowing  as  if  it  had  been  freshly 
Mistered,  a  dryness  and  lumping  in  my  throat,  as 
if  I  had  just  escaped'from  an  unsuccessful  display 
•f  Mr.  Calcrafl*s  professional  powers,  and  my  heart 
tiiud-thudding  against  my  ribs  at  such  a  rate  that  I 
really  thought  the  gems  must  hear  it  in  the  still- 
ness, I  raised  my  carbine.  Once,  at  the  neck  just 
behind  the  ear,  I  saw  the  brown  hide  clear  at  the 
#nd  of  the  barrel,  but  I  dared  not  risk  such  a  chance ; 
tiid  so,  stringing  my  nerves,  I  shifted  my  aim  to 
just  behind  the  shoulder— one  touch  of  the  cold 
trigger,  and  as  the  thin  gases  streamed  off,  rejoic- 
ing at  their  liberation,  I  saw  the  chamois  shrink 
•onvulsively  when  the  ball  struck  him,  and  then 
fall  heavily  on  the  snow,  shot  right  through  the 
heart.  With  a  who-whoop !  that  might  have  been 
heard  half-way  to  Innspruck,  I  rushed  up  to  him ; — 
one  sweep  of  the  knife^^-the  red  blood  bubbled  out 
on  to  the  snow  that  shrank  and  wasted  before  its  hot 
touch,  as  if  it  felt  itself  polluted,  and  there  lay 
-stretched  out  in  all  its  beauty  before  me  the  first  gems 
I  ever  killed — ;just  as  Joseph  came  up,  panting, 
yelling  and  jodling,  and  rejoicing  at  my  success, 
without  a  shade  of  envy  in  his  honest  heart. 

Now  I  believe,  in  all  propriety,  we  ought  to  have 
•been  melancholy,  and  moralized  over  the  slain. 
'That  rich,  soft  black  eye,  filming  over  with  the 
ffrosty  breath  of  death,  and  that  last  convulsive  kick 
•of  the  hind  lefrs,  ought  perhaps  to  have  made  us 
Teel  that  we  had  done  rather  a  brutal  and  selfish 
thing ;  but  they  did  not.  This  is  a  truthful  narra- 
tive, and  I  must  confess  that  our  only  feeling  was 
one  of  unmixed  rejoicing. 

I  have  occasionally  moralized  over  a  trout,  flop- 
ping about  amongst  the  daisies  and  buttercups,  and 
dying  that  horrible  suffocation  death  of  my  causing ; 
but  it  was  never,  if  I  remember  right,  the  first 
trout  I  had  killed  that  day.  My  feelings  always 
get  finer  as  my  pannier  gets  fuller,  particularly  if 
h  be  a  warm  afternoon,  and  I  have  lunched. 


But  as  for  the  unfortunate  gems,  we  rejoiced 
over  him  exceedingly ;  we  shook  hands  over  him ; 
we  sat  beside  him,  and  on  him  ;  we  examined  him, 
carefully,  minutely,  scieniifioslly,  from  stem  to 
stern.  I  finnly  believe  that  I  could  pick  him  out 
at  this  moment  from  the  U)onsand  ghosts  that 
attend  the  silver-horned  Gemsen  Konig,  if  I  had 
but  the  good  luck  to  fall  in  with  his  majesty  and 
his  charmed  suite. 

Joseph*s  ball  had  struck  him  high  np  on  the 
neck,  but  had  not  inflicted  anything  like  a  severe 
wound.  Had  we  fired  on  him  from  below,  he 
would  have  scaled  the  cliffs  in  a  moment,  and  been 
no  more  seen,  at  least  by  us  ;  but  as  he  knew  that 
the  mischief  was  above  him,  he  dared  not  ascend-* 
to  descend  was  impossible ;  and  so,  getting  to  a 
certain  extent  pounded,  he  gave  me  the  rare  chanco 
of  a  second  shot. 

Long  we  sat  and  gazed  at  the  chamois ;  and  the 
wild  scene  before  us — never  shall  I  forget  it ! — shut 
in  on  three  sides  by  steep  and  frowning  clifls,  in 
front  the  precipice,  and  far,  far  down,  the  wild, 
rocky  valleys,  divided  by  shivered  ridges,  rising 
higher  and  higher  till  they  mounted  up  into  the 
calm,  pure  snow-range,  set  in  the  frame  of  the 
jutting  promontories  on  each  side  of  us — looking 
the  brighter  and  the  "  holier"  from  the  comparative 
shade  in  which  we  were.  Not  a  sound  but  the 
occasional  faint  *'  swish*'  of  the  wateHall  that 
drained  from  the  snow-bed — not  a  living  thing  now 
but  our  two  selves  standing  side  by  side  on  the 
snow.  We  had  killed  the  third,  and  there  he  lay 
stiffening  between  us ! 

But,  hillo !  Joseph !  we  are  nearly  getting  sen- 
timental, after  all,  over  this  brute,  (that  I  should 
say  so !)  who  has  all  but  broken  our  necks  already, 
and  who  in  all  human  probability  will  do  so  en- 
tirely before  we  have  done  with  him.  Fish  up  the 
decanter,  and  let  us  have  a  schnsps  over  our  quar- 
ry ;  my  throat  and  lips  are  burning,  as  if  I  had 
lunched  off  quick-limct  Well,  what  are  yoa 
fumbling  at?  Oh,  horror!  Joseph's  hand  returne 
empty  from  the  bag,  with  a  large  cut  on  one  of  the 
fingers — weeping  tears  of  bloiod  !  The  bottle  io 
smashed  ! — smashed  to  atoms !  and  the  unconscious 
Joseph  has  had  the  celestial  liquor  trickling  down 
his  back — how  long  we  know  not,  and  care  not ;  it 
is  *'  gone,  and  forever !" 

Like  the  summer-dried  foontaini 
When  our  need  is  the  sorest ! 

But  it  is  of  no  use  blaspheming  in  that  manner, 
Joseph  ;  not  one  of  those  ten  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  of  bad  spirits  you  are  invoking  so  freely 
will  bring  us  back  one  drop  of  our  good  ones  ;  so 
we  must  e'en  '*  gim  and  bide."  But  still  it  is  ao 
bad  as  bad  can  be— not  a  drop  of  water  for  hours  to 
come,  perhaps. 

Water,  water,  everywhere, 
Nor  any  drop  to  drmk. 

Munching  snow  only  chars  one's  lips  like  hot 
cinders,  and  the  cool  **  swish"  of  the  waterfall 
there  below  us  only  makes  one  the  more  thirsty. 
Let  us  be  off  out  of  ear-shot  of  it,  at  any  rate. 
Take  up  the  gems,  and  let  us  dream  of  cool,  bub- 
bling runlets  and  iced  sour  milk  as  we  go. 

Dream !  quotha !  we  must  dream  of  how  we  are 
to'  go  at  all,  first,  and  a  very  nightmarey  sort  of 
dream  it  promises  to  be ;  we  are  regularly  pounded ; 
not  a  vestige  of  a  crack  or  crevice  up  which  to 
worm  ourselves  in  the  whole  face  of  the  sem.-cir^ 
cular  range  of  cliflb  beneath  which  we  stand  ;  and. 
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inoreoTer,  they  are  all  of  that  upside  down,  over- 
hangino:  style,  that  precludes  all  climbing.  We 
must  retrace  our  steps  as  we  best  can,  and  try 
where  we  descended. 

Well,  Jtiseph,  where  did  we  come  down — eh  ? 
Not  there  !  Nonsense  ! — impossible  !  Yes  !  too 
true,  there  it  was;  there  are  oar  tracks  in  the 
snow,  and  the  dust  and  stones  that  were  so  obligin^r 
as  to  nCcompany  us  to  the  bottom,  and  be  hanQ:ed 
to  them !  But  the  cliff  has  surely  ^rown  since 
then.  It  looks  as  high  as  Gallantry  Bower,  in 
dear  old  North  Devon. — I  wish  I  were  at  the  top 
or  bottom  either  of  tfurt,  instead  of  where  I  am  ! 
There  is  not  a  hundred  feet  difference  between 
them.  Three  hundred  feet,  the  cliff  is,  if  an  inch  ; 
We  can  never  do  it !  Let  us  make  a  cast  round 
by  the  screes,  and  see  if  we  cannot  get  down  that 
way. 

We  did  so,  but  found  that  they  were  quite  im- 
jnissa'ble.  What  looked  like  a  continuous  shoot 
when  seen  from  below,  we  found  to  be  divided  by 
two  or  ihree  ledges  of  rock,  and  the  angle  at  which 
they  lay  rendered  it  impossible  for  anything 
heavier-footed  than  a  gems  to  pass  them.  We 
must  up  the  cliff!     We  had  no  choice. 

Now,  to  begin,  it  was  no  easy  thing  to  get  at  the 
cliff  at  all.  That  confounded  gap  between  the 
snow  and  the  rock  was  bad  enough  to  get  across 
from  above ;  but  to  jump  up  from  the  slopfng  snow 
tlap  against  the  face  of  the  rock  was  ten  times 
worse.  However,  Joseph,  having  uncoiled  a  ff^w 
yards  of  line  from  his  waist,  and  made  it  fast  to  the 
gems,  tightened  his  belt,  and  took  the  crack  gal- 
lantly, lighting  on  a  narrow  ledge,  with  his  nose 
almost  touching  the  rock,  to  which  he  stuck  like  a 
limpet  for  a  moment,  and  then,  having  steadied 
himself,  turned  round  and  seated  himself,  with  his 
legs  dans^ling  over  the  chasm.  Now  came  my 
tarn.  Having  thrown  the  end  of  the  line  to  Joseph 
*--af\er  vainly  looking  for  a  promising  ledge  to  land 
on,  I  yielded  to  his  entreaties,  and  swung  myself 
right  at  him.  We  grasped  each  other  pretty  tight, 
you  may  be  assured,  gentle  reader ;  and  after 
swaying  for  a  moment  or  two  over  the  abyss,  I 
climbed  up  to  him,  and,  getting  my  feet  on  his 
shoulders,  I  managed  to  draw  myself  up  to  a  ledge 
a  few  feet  higher.  Now  came  my  turn  to  turn, 
and  a  most  unpleasant  piece  of  gymnastics  it  was. 
The  ledge  was  not  an  inch  too  broad,  and  the  rock 
below  only  rough  enough  to  scratch  against,  not  to 
ffive  any  firm  foothold.  However,  I  at  last  got  my 
back  against  the  rock  pretty  6rmly ;  and  Joseph, 
who  had  dragged  the  gems  up  from  the  snow,  threw 
me  the  end  of  the  line,  which,  afler  one  or  two 
unsuccessful  grabs,  that  nearly  toppled  me  over 
from  my  *^  bad  eminence,"  I  caught,  and  with  his 
assistance,  got  the  gems  up  to  me,  and  rested  it 
across  my  knees.  Joseph  now  turned  his  face  to 
the  rock,  ano,  getting  up  to  me,  placed  one  of  his 
iron-soled  shoes  on  my  thigh,  and  the  other  on  my 
shoulder,  and  climbed  over  arjd  past  me.  As  soon 
to  he  was  firmly  fixed,  I  threw  him  up  the  end  of 
the  line,  and  fell  much  relieved  of  the  weight  of 
the  chamois,  whose  rough  hide  rubbed  lovingly 
over  my  face  as  it  passed  me,  and  turning  round, 
and  standing  up  on  my  ledge,  laid  hold  of  Joseph 
by  the  ankle,  and  again  climbed  up  him  and  past 
him,  to  be  climbed  up  and  over  in  my  turn.  Over 
and  over  we  had  to  repeat  the  same  manoeuvre, 
▼aried  occasionally  by  our  being  unable  to  turn  or  to 
sit  down  from  the  narrowness  of  the  ledges,  and 
then  the  strain  was  terrible.  If  we  had  not  come 
ipmetimes  to  a  broader  ledge  than  usual,  which 


allowed  us  to  lie  down  and  get  an  easier  hold  of  the 
line,  as  it  dangled  like  a  plummet  over  the  clifl^ 
we,  or  at  least  I,  could  never  have  reached  the  top 
of  the  cliff  tn'/A  the  gems,  and  I  very  much  doubt 
whether  either  of  us  would  have  cared  much  to 
have  done  so  wifhovt  it.*  What  was  before  me  I 
hardly  knew.  Imitating  as  well  as  I  could  tho 
happy  insouciance  of  a  snail  **  sliming"  up  the 
side  of  the  Parthenon,  1  tried  to  restrict  my 
range  of  vision  to  points  immediately  near  me.  I 
never  fell  giddy  in  my  life  ;  hut  I  felt  that  it  would 
he  running  a  terrible  risk  to  look  into  the  immensity 
that  lay  stretched  out  below  me,  like  another  world. 

However,  everything  in  this  world  must  have  at 
least  one  end,  even  an  Alpine  cliff.  And  at  last, 
as  I  drew  myself  up,  I  found  myself  face  to  face 
with  ihe  snow.  The  last  step  was  by  no  means  the 
easiest  or  safest ;  but  in  a  ^ew  minutes  all  three  of 
us,  Joseph,  the  chamois,  and  myself,  were  lying 
on  the  snow-bed,  one  hardly  more  alive  than  the 
other. 

As  soon  as  we  had  recovered  a  little,  we  stumbled 
back  amongst  the  sloppy  snow,  and  the  half-hidden 
rocks,  one  of  which  h^d  doubtless  caused  the  un- 
timely emptying  of  our  spirit-lKittle,  till  we  arrived 
at  the  cheminee  up  which  we  had  scrambled  in  tho 
morning.  Now,  scrambling  up  is  one  thing,  and 
scrambling  down  is  another— decidedly  more  diffi- 
cult, particularly  with  the  addition  of  a  **  beastie*' 
twice  as  large  as  a  well-grown  fawn.  So  we  de- 
cided to  return  over  the  small  glacier  which  had  so 
nearly  knocked  our  brains  out  in  our  ascent,  not 
without  a  lurking  hope  of  finding  some  water  in  its 
delicate  green  chalices. 

The  small  ice-stream  on  which  we  pursued  onr 
thirsty  search,  flowed  down  from  the  upper  snow- 
beds  through  a  chasm  in  the  cliffs,  and  lay  right 
across  our  path.  The  crevasses  were  small  and 
easy  to  traverse,  though,  had  they  been  ten  times 
the  breadth,  we  shmild  have  welcomed  them  for  the 
prosp«JCt  of  water  they  held  out.  We  soon  dis- 
covered what  we  wanted,  and  throwing  ourselves 
on  the  ice,  from  which  the  sun  had  long  since 
melted  the  last  night's  snow,  leaving  nothing  but 
the  pure  water  crystal,  revelled  in  lung  draughts 
of  ice-cold  water,  regardless  of  the  consequences. 

We  lay  there  resting  ourselves,  and  peering 
down  the  crevasses  for  some  time.  How  deliciously 
refreshing  was  that  cool  green  light,  filtered 
through  the  translucent  ice,  to  our  eyes,  wearied  by 
the  eternal  glare  of  the  snow-fields!  I  have  often 
wondered  why  no  poet  has  ever  chosen  one  of  these 
same  crevasses,  with  its  tinkling  stream,  and  fairy 
bridges  and  battlements  of  pure  green  ice,  bathed 
in  a  strange  unearthly  phosphorescent  light,  for  the 
home  of  tame  glacier  Undine.  Where  could  one 
find  a  fitter  palace  for  some  delicate  Ariel  than 
such  places  as  the  moulinsof  the  Mer  de  Glace,  the 
ice-grottoes  of  the  Grindenwald,  or  the  Rhone 
glacier,  or  even  the  commonest  crack  in  the  most 
insignificant  sheet  of  frozen  snow  ?  How  ex- 
quisitely beautiful  are  those  little  emerald  basins, 
fit  baths  for  Titania,  filled  with  water  so  pure  and 
clear  that  one  almost  doubts  its  presence,  till  its 
exquisite  coolness  touches  one's  parched  lips !  I 
never  wondered  at  the  excitement  of  that  enthu- 
siastic Frenchman,  who,  being  held  by  the 
legs  to  prevent  him  throwing  himself  into  the 
arms  of  the  ice-nymph,  whom  he  doubtless  saw 
beckoning  to  him  from  below,  hurled  his  hat  into 
the  moulin,  and  then  raced  down  to  the  source  of 
the  Arveiron  to  see  it  appear,  hoping,  doubtless, 
that  it  would  bring  him  some  tidings  of  fairyland. 
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Bot  the  nympli  answered  not ;  perhaps  she  was 
eold,  and  retained  the  chapeau  for  her  own  prirate 
wearing.  At  all  events,  M.  1e  Baron  never  got  it 
again,  as  far  as  I  could  learn. 

Our  labor  was  now  nearly  over;  we  quickly 
traversed  two  or  three  small  snow-fields,  and  after 
a  little  trouble  in  hauling  ourselves  and  the  gems 
up  and  down  the  ridges  that  separated  them,  we 
reached  a  smooth  declivity  of  snow,  down  which 
we  shot  merrUy,  getting  many  a  roll,  it  is  true, 
but  merely  laughing  thereat,  as  every  tumble  car- 
ried us  all  the  raster  homewards,  and  at  last  reached 
safe  and  sound  the  region  of  rocks  and  gravel  we 
had  left  so  long. 

How  deliciously  refreshing  to  the  wearied  eye 
was  the  first  patch  of  green  turf! — how  brightly 
glowed  the  alpenrosen  amongst  the  rocks !  And 
— ^yes !  there  is  actually  a  honey-bee  droning  about 
that  orchis,  sin^inff  his  welcome  song  of  home,  and 
firesides,  and  kindly  greetings ! 

Happy  as  two  schoolboys,  we  marched  on, 
carrying  our  quarry  alternately,  yodling,  and 
shouting,  and  playing  all  sorts  of  practical  jokes  on 
each  other,  rejoicing  at  the  success  of  our  expedi- 
tion, caring  nothing  now  for  the  frowns  of  the 
grim  old  giants  around  us,  caring  nothing  for  the 
bitter  blasts  and  swirling  snow-squall  that  swept 
past  us ;  and,  at  last  as  night  closed  in,  we  found 
ourselves  once  more  in  the  little  cabin,  that  seemed 
quite  home-like  to  us,  and  which  we  had  fancied 
more  than  once  in  the  course  of  the  day  that  we 
ahould  never  see  again,  with  Catchins  gyrating 
round  us,  "  making  a  taiP'  at  the  chamois,  and 
welcoming  us  as  old  friends.  We  did  not  dawdle 
long  over  our  supper,  which  consisted  principally 
of  the  rat-iike  marmot,  broiled  on  the  embers,  and 
a  draught  from  the  neighboring  torrent,  and  turned 
into  our  hay  beds  wet  and  wearied  enough,  with 
our  brains  in  a  whirl  from  the  strange  excitements 
of  the  day,  and  slept,  too  done  up  to  care  for  tick- 
ling straws  or  feline  impertinences. 

When  I  woke  in  the  morning,  I  lay  for  some 
time  trying  to  collect  my  thoughts,  half  fearing 
that  all  was  but  a  dream,  and  that  we  had  still  our 
work  before  tis ;  but  on  scrambling  down,  the  sight 
of  the  gems  reassured  me,  and  was  an  agreeable 
balm  for  the  intolerable  aching  I  felt  from  head  to 
heel.  Joseph,  I  must  say,  groaned  quite  as  much 
as  myself,  and  we  hobbled  about  in  the  dark  to  find 
bits  of  wood  for  our  fire,  like  a  couple  of  unfortu- 
nates just  escaped  from  the  rack.  The  skin  of  our 
hcea  and  necks  was  peeling  off,  as  if  we  had  been 
washing  them  in  oil  of  vitriol,  and  using  sand- 
paper for  a  towel ;  but  we  were  used  to  that,  and 
Lad  been  as  badly  burnt  many  a  time  before; 
but  we  ached'— ye  gods,  how  we  did  ache!  It 
took  a  long  warming  and  some  mutually  admin- 
istered friction,  to  get  us  at  all  in  walking  trim. 
As  soon  as  we  became  "lissom"  again,  having 
nothing  to  detain  us,  and  very  little  to  eat,  we 
wended  on  our  way,  one  bearing  Catchins  in  the 
now  empty  bag,  and  the  other  wiu  the  gems,  down 
towards  the  pines,  covered  with  last  night^s  snow, 
and  following  the  course  of  the  torrent,  strode  on 
as  merrily,  or  perchance  more  so,  as  the  first 
morning  we  started.  The  sun  soon  shone  out 
bright  and  warm,  the  snow  beffan  to  drip  from  the 
boughs,  and  every  step  we  took  showed  the  black 
moold  and  the  decaying  needle  leaves  of  the  pines ; 


We  heard  the  rustling  of  several  black-cock,  and  it 
being  my  torn  to  carry  Catchins*  light  weight,  I 
shot  one  villanously,  as  he  sat  on  a  pine  branch, 
and  stuck  his  tail  in  my  hat,  after  the  fashion  of  all 
true  yagers. 

Soon  we  left  the  melting  snow  and  dripping 
woods  behind  us,  and  reach^  the  bright  meadows 
glowing  beneath  an  Italian  sky.  Strange  sounded 
the  shrill  chirping  of  the  red  and  green  grass- 
hoppers in  our  ears ;  kindly  each  herdsman's  yodla 
and  maiden's  laugh  rang  Id  our  hearts,  and  palace- 
like  seemed  the  little  cabin  that  leceived  us  after 
our  sojourn  amongst  1/be  ice  and  snow,  now  seem- 
ing more  like  uneasy  dreams  than  realities  which 
we  had  undergone  but  a  day  before.  Bright  smiles 
greeted  us,  bright  brown  eyes  laughed  a  welcome 
to  us,  and  many  a  sturdy  hand  was  clasped  in  ours 
as  we  sat  resting  ourselves  on  the  bench  before  tha 
door. 

But  we  tarried  not  long ;  we  burned  to  show  out 
trophy  "  at  home  ;"  and  we  sped  down  the  Get*- 
thai,  and  reached  Dumpfen  early  in  the  afternoon, 
to  be  cheered,  and  complimented,  and  welcomed 
back  with  all  the  warmth  of  the  honest  Tyrolese 
heart.  The  people  had  been  in  great  distress  about 
us — about  me  at  least — as  they  supposed  that  I 
must,  of  necessity,  have  broken  my  neck.  I  sus- 
pect, indeed,  that  they  never  thought  that  I  would 
really  go,  and  were  rather  astonished  when  they 
woke,  and  found  me  gone.  As  for  Joseph,  it  was 
his  certain  fate— if  not  now,  another  time.  Bw« 
they  rejoiced  in  their  mistake,  and  with  my  hat 
crowned  with  flowers  by  many  a  rosy  finger,  and  my 
hands  tingling  from  many  a  giant  squeeze,  and 
perhaps  my  heart,  too,  a  little,  from  more  than  on» 
gentle  one,  I  hung  my  gems  on  a  nail  outside  the 
door  for  inspection,  and  seated  myself  once  again  ia 
the  little  chamber,  looking  out  upon  the  torrent  and 
the  cliflf. 

I  cannot  linger  over  the  simple  pleasures  of  that 
evening ;  as  Shallow  says,  '*  the  heart  is  all.** 
"  Jenkins  of  the  Posi^*  may  love  to  record  his 
reminiscences  of  a  ball  at  Almack's,  or  ao 
<*  aesthetic  tea"  at  the  Comtesseof  Cruche  Cass^'s ; 
but  such  remembrances  always  bring  as  much  pain 
as  pleasure  to  me,  making  me  yearn  for  those  free 
days  spent  amongst  the  mountains,  and  the  torrents^ 
and  the  happy  single-hearted  mountaineers,  fax 
from  the  cares,  troubles,  and  tribulations  of  *'  oui 
highly  civilized  society.*' 

And  now,  most  patient  reader — are  you  there 
stiin  Farewell!  I  have  tried  to  give  you  some 
&int  description  of  the  indescribable,  and  have,  of 
course,  failed.  But  take  at  least  my  advice,  and  a 
knapsack,  and  a  thick  pair  of  shoes,  and,  eschewing 
hackneyed  Switzerland,  leave  for  once  the  old  belK 
wether,  and  try  one  summer  in  the  Norischei 
Alpen ;  and  if  you  are  disappointed-— I  can  only 
say,  that  you  richly  deserve  to  be ! 


NABfxs  or  Flowkrs. — ^The  flower  Dahlia  wae 
so  named  from  a  Swedish  botanist  called  Andrew 
Dahl,  and  should  therefore  never  be  pronounced  aa 
if  it  were  spelt  Dailia.  Camellia  should  have  both 
irs  pronounced  ;  it  was  named  after  Jno.  Kamel, 
a  Jesuit,  whose  name  is  latinized  Camel lus.  Apr 
butus  should  be  accented  on  the  firat  syllable.  Ser 
Virgira  Eclogues. 
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From  tbft  N.  Y.  Erenins  Poit. 

Para  on  the  Amazon,    By  John  Esi.ias  Warrim. 

Putnam.     1851. 

It  is  mora  difficult  to  write  a  dull  book  about 
South  America  than  an  attractive  one  about  almost 
any  other  country  or  people.  This  partially  ex- 
plains the  inter^t  of  Mr.  Warren's  little  Tolume, 
which  makes  moderate  pretensions,  and  is  of  no 
great  Talue,  but  which  one  who  commences  will  be 
likely  to  read  through.  We  say  it  is  of  not  much 
yalue,  because  it  gires  no  precise  information  about 
anything  respecting  which  a  traTeller  in  Brazil, 
who  proposed  to  write,  would  ordinarily  inform 
himself.  It  gives  no  clear  notion  of  the  character 
of  the  people  whom  he  visited,  of  their  social  insti- 
tutions, except  that  the  women  and  children  were 
habitually  naked,  or  nearly  so ;  nor  of  the  industry 
or  the  commerce  of  the  country,  nor,  what  is  most 
singular,  of  its  climate  and  sanitary  condition, 
though  the  author  was  residing,  all  the  time  he 
was  in  Bracil,  within  two  degrees  of  the  equator. 
We  are  told,  nearly  at  the  outset,  by  the  author, 
that  one  of  his  objects  in  visiting  that  country  was 
to  pursue  his  researches  in  natural  history,  and  yet 
he  has  given  us  in  his  book  no  evidence  of  his 
possessing  more  than  an  elementary  acquaintance 
with  the  subject. 

Mr.  Warren  seems  to  have  confined  his  excur- 
sions entirely  to  the  Province  of  Para,  nor  can  we 
recollect  that  the  venue  of  any  of  his  adventures 
was  laid  more  than  thirty  or  forty  miles  from  the 
city  of  that  name. 

Para  is  the  largest  and  most  productive  of  the 
nineteen  provinces  into  which  the  empire  is  di- 
vided. It  lies  immediately  under  the  equator,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Amaaon  river,  and  extends  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  borders  of  Peru.  The  city  of  Para 
is  supposed  to  have  about  15,000  inhabitants.  The 
chief  executive  of  the  province  is  appointed  by  the 
emperor,  and  is  temed  a  Fremdmde,  This  is  the 
substance  of  the  political  and  geographical  infor- 
mation personally  observed  by  Mr.  Warren,  save 
such  scraps  as  may  be  gleaned  here  and  there  from 
the  extracts  which  follow,  and  which  sufficiently 
exhibit  every  quality  of  his  book,  except  its  senti- 
ment, which  we  spare  our  readers ;  and  it  is  to  be 
reeretted  that  our  author  had  not  been  equally  con- 
•iderate. 

From  these  extracts  it  will  be  perceived  that 
Mr.  Warren  is  not  a  practised  writer  nor  a  scien- 
tific observer.  It  will  also  be  obvious  that  if  he 
had  any  distinct  purpose  of  making  a  book  during 
his  stay  at  Para,  he  might  have  made  a  much  bet- 
ter one  than  this,  which  is  nevertheless  qaite 
agreeable,  and  will  reward  a  perusal. 

THS  CITT  Of  PARA. 

The  city  of  Para  is  delightAiIly  situated  on  the 
southern  branch  of  the  Amaion,  called,  for  ^e  sake  of 
distinction,  "The  Para  Rivsr.*'  It  is  the  principal 
city  of  the  province  of  the  some  name — an  mimense 
territory,  which  has  very  appropriately  been  styled 
"  The  ParadUe  of  Brazil,* *  The  general  aspect  of 
the  place,  with  its  low  and  venerable-looking  build- 
ings of  solid  stone,  its  massive  churches  and  moss- 
Sown  ruins,  its  red-tiled  roofii  and  dingy-white  walls, 
e  beautiful  trees  of  its  gardens,  and  groups  of  tall 
banana  plants  peeping  up  here  and  there  among  the 
houses ,  constituted  certainly  a  scene  of  novelty,  if  not 
of  elegance  and  beauty. 

The  first  spectacle  which  arrested  our  attention  on 
landing,  was  that  of  a  number  of  persons,  of  both 
Boxes  and  all  ages,  bathing  indiicriminaUly  together 


in  the  waters  of  the  river,  in  a  state  of  entire  nudity. 
We  observed  among  them  several  finely-fbrmed  Indian 
girls,  of  exceeding  beauty,  dashing  about  in  the  water 
like  a  troop  of  happy  mermaids.  The  heat  of  the  sun 
was  so  intense,  that  we  ourselves  were  almost  tempted 
to  seek  relief  firom  its  overpowering  influence  by 
plunging  precipitately  amid  the  joyous  throng  of 
swimmers.    But  we  forbore ! 

The  natives  of  Para  are  very  cleanly,  and  indulge 
in  daily  ablutions  ^  nor  do  they  confine  their  baths  to 
the  dusky  hours  of  evening,  but  may  be  seen  swim- 
ming about  the  public  wharft  at  all  hours  of  the  day. 
The  government  has  made  several  feeble  efifbrts  to  put 
a  restraint  upon  these  public  exposures  ;  but  at  th* 
time  of  our  departure  all  rules  and  regulations  on  the 
subject  were  totally  disregarded  by  the  natives. 

The  city  is  laid  out  with  considerable  taste  and 
regular!^;  but  the  streets  are  very  narrow,  and 
miserably  paved  with  large  and  uneven  stones.  The 
buildings  generally  are  but  of  one  story  in  height, 
and  are,  with  tew  exceptions,  entirely  destitute  of 
glass  windows ;  a  kind  of  latticed  blind  is  substituted, 
which  is  so  constructed  that  it  affords  the  person 
within  an  opportunity  of  seeing  whatever  takes  place 
in  the  street,  without  being  observed  in  return. 

We  noticed  several  strange  spectacles  as  we  slowly 
walked  through  the  city.  Venders  of  firuit  with  hugo 
baskets  on  their  heads,  filled  with  luscious  oranges, 
bananas,  mangoes,  pine-apples,  and  other  choice  fruits 
of  the  tropics ;  groups  of  blaoks  carrying  immense 
burdens  in  the  same  manner ;  invalids  reclining  in 
their  hammocks,  or  ladies  riding  in  their  gay-covered 
palanquins,  supported  on  men's  shoulders ;  and  water* 
carriers  moving  along  by  the  side  of  their  heavily- 
laden  horses  or  mules. 

Finally,  we  met  with  a  party  of  some  thirty  or 
forty  blacks,  each  one  of  them  bearing  a  large  bcusket 
of  tapioca  on  his  head.  They  were  perfectly  naked  to 
their  waists,  and  wore  only  a  pair  of  pantaloons  of 
very  coarse  materiaL  They  mawhed  on  at  a  slow  and 
measured  pace,  chanting  at  the  same  time  a  singularly 
monotonous  air,  to  which  they  beat  time  wi£  their 
hands. 

We  learned  that  they  were  free  blacks,  and  caUe4 
themselves  **  Oanhadores."  Their  business  was  that 
of  loading  and  unloading  vessels — ^horses  and  carts 
being  little  used  in  Para.  These  bands  are  under  the 
direction  of  a  leader  or  captain,  who  liimishes,  oa 
application ,  any  numbw  of  men  that  may  be  required. 
In  loading  vessels,  they  frequently  wade  out  into  the 
water  until  their  heads  and  the  boxes  thereon  are 
alone  visible  above  the  sudkce.  They  then  deposit 
their  several  burdens  in  a  species  of  "  lighter,"  or 
flat-bottomed  boat,  which  conveys  them  immediately' 
to  the  burger  vessels  lying  at  anchor  in  the  stream. 

nmiA  BUBBKB. 

A  number  of  blacks  bearing  long  poles  on  theiir 
shoulders,  Uiickly  Btrun|^  with  India-rubber  shoes, 
also  attracted  our  attention.  These  are  for  the  most 
part  manufiustured  in  the  interior,  and  are  brought 
down  the  river  for  sale,  by  the  natives.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  at  least  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
pairs  of  shoes  are  annually  exported  ftt)m  the  prov- 
ince, and  the  number  is  constantly  on  the  increase. 

A  few  words  here  respecting  the  tree  itself,  and  the 
manufacture  of  the*  shoes,  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

The  tree  (Siphilla  ^Hastica)  is  quite  peculiar  in  its- 
appearance,  and  sometimes  reaches  the  height  of 
eighty  and  even  a  Hundred  feet*  The  trunk  is  per- 
fectly round,  rather  smooth,  and  protected  by  a  bark 
of  a  light  color.  The  leaves  grow  in  clusters  of  three 
together,  are  thin,  and  of  an  ovate  form,  and  are  from> 
ten  to  fourteen  inches  in  length.  The  centre  leaf  of 
the  cluster  is  always  the  longest. 

This  remarkable  tree  bears  a  curious  fruit,  of  th«- 
siie  of  a  peach,  which,  although  not  vexy  palatable# 
is  eagerly  sought  after  by  dilSBrent  animals— it  ii 
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Mparated  into  three  lobes,  irhioh  oontftin  each  a  small 
black  out  The  trees  are  tapped  in  the  same  manner 
that  New  Englanders  tap  maple  trees.  The  trunk 
having  been  perforated,  ajellowish  liquid,  resembling 
Oream,  flows  out,  which  is  caught  in  small  clay  cups, 
&8tened  to  the  tree.  When  these  become  full,  their 
ODntents  are  emptied  into  large  earthen  jars,  in  which 
the  liquid  is  kept  until  desired  for  use. 

llie  operation  of  making  the  shoes  is  as  simple  as  it 
is  interesting.  Imagine  yourself,  dear  reader,  in  one 
«f  the  seringa  groves  of  BraiiL  Around  you  are  a 
number  of  good-looking  natives,  of  low  stature  and 
olive  complexions.  All  are  variously  engaged.  One 
is  stirring  with  a  long  wooden  stick  the  contents  of  a 
caldron,  placed  over  a  pile  of  blaiing  embers.  This 
is  the  liquid  as  it  was  taken  from  the  rubber  tree. 
Into  this  a  wooden  "last,"  covered  with  clay,  and 
having  a  handle,  is  plunged.  A  ooating  of  the  liquid 
remains.  You  will  perceive  that  another  native  Uien 
takes  the  "last,"  and  holds  it  in  the  smoke  arising 
from  the  ignition  of  a  species  of  palm  fruit,  Ibr  the 
purpose  of  causing  the  glutinous  substance  to  assume 
a  dark  color.  The  **  last  *'  is  then  plunged  again  into 
the  ctildron,  and  this  process  is  repeated,  as  in  dip- 
ping candles,  until  the  coating  is  of  the  required 
thickness.  You  will,  moreover,  notioe  a  number  of 
Indian  girls  (some  very  pret^)  engaged  in  making 
various  impressions,  such  as  flowers,  &c.,  upon  the 
•oft  surface  of  the  rubber,  by  means  of  their  thumb 
nails,  which  are  especially  pared  and  cultivAted  for 
this  purpose.  After  this  nnal  operation,  the  shoes 
Are  placed  in  the  sun  to  harden,  and  large  numbers 
of  them  may  be  seen  laid  out  on  mats  in  exposed  sit- 
mtions.  The  aboriginal  name  of  the  rubber  is  cahu- 
ehu,  from  which  the  formidable  word  c<ioutchouc  is 
derived.    In  Para  it  is  styled  borracha,  or  seringa. 

▲NTS. 

We  experienced  a  great  deal  of  annoyance  fh)m  the 
tuts  at  Nazere.  These  insects  swarm  in  myriads  in 
the  forest,  and  may  be  seen  crawling  on  the  ground 
wherever  you  may  happen  to  be.  They  subMrve  a 
very  useflil  purpose  in  the  wise  economy  of  nature,  by 
preventing  the  natural  decay  and  putrefaction  of 
vegetable  matter,  so  particularly  dangerous  in  tropi- 
cal re^ons  ;  but  at  the  same  time  they  are  a  serious 
drawback  to  the  prosecution  of  agricultural  pursuits 
in  the  torrid  zone.  Flourishing  plantations  are  some- 
times entirely  destroyed  by  these  insects,  and  we 
ourselves  have  seen  a  beautiful  orange  tree  one  day 
blooming  in  the  greatest  luxuriance,  and  on  the  next 
perfectly  leafless  and  bare  ! 

Nothing  is  more  interesting  than  to  see  an  army  of 
ftnts  engaged  in  divesting  a  tree  of  its  foliage.  In 
doing  so,  they  manifest  an  intuitive  system  and  order 
which  is  truly  surprising.  A  regular  file  is  continu- 
ally ascending  on  one  side  of  the  trunk,.whUe  another 
is  descending  on  the  opposite  side,  each  one  of  the 
ftnts  bearing  a  piece  of  a  leaf  of  the  size  of  a  sixpence 
in  his  mouth.  A  large  number  appear  to  be  stationed 
among  the  upper  branches,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
biting  off  the  stems  of  the  leaves,  and  thus  causing 
them  to  fall  to  the  ground.  At  the  foot  of  the  tree  is 
toother  department,  whose  business  is  evidently  that 
of  cutting  the  fallen  leaves  into  small  pieces  fortrans- 
|x>rtation.  A  long  procession  is  kept  constantly 
marching,  laden  with  the  leaves. 

Mr.  Kidder  states  that  some  vears  ago  the  ants 
tfntered  one  of  the  convents  at  Morenham,  and  not 
only  devoured  the  drapery  of  the  altars,  but  also 
descended  into  the  graves  beneath  the  floor,  and 
brought  up  several  small  pieces  of  linen  from  the 
throuds  of  the  dead  ;  for  this  offence  the  friars  com- 
menced an  ecclesiastical  prosecution,  the  result  of 
which,  however,  we  did  not  ascertain.  Mr.  Southey 
tays,  in  relation  to  these  destructive  insects,  .**  that 
having  been  convicted  in  a  similar  suit  at  the  Fran- 
eisoan  convent  at  Avignon,  they  were  not  only  excom- 


municated ftt>m  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  but 
were  sentenced  by  the  friars  to  a  place  of  removal 
within  three  days,  to  a  place  assigned  them  in  th« 
centre  of  the  earth.*'  The  canonical  account  gravely 
adds,  that  the  ants  obeyed,  and  carried  away  all  their 
young  and  all  their  stores  ! 

Concerning  the  ants,  however,  we  have  a  story  of 
our  own  to  tell.  The  occurrence  took  place  at  NaserOi 
and  was  in  this  wise.  One  night,  while  indulging  ia 
delightful  dreams,  I  was  suddenly  awakened  by  mjr 
amiable  companion,  who  affirmed  that  tomething  wac 
biting  him  severely — he  knew  not  what 

In  the  deep  silence  of  our  lonely  apartment  we  heard 
distinctly  a  sound  like  that  of  a  continual  dropping 
upon  the  floor.  We  were  uncertain,  from  what  it  pro- 
ceeded, but  I  more  than  half  suspected  the  true  cause, 
but  said  nothing  to  my  companion  ;  on  the  contrary, 
I  even  endeavored  to  convince  him  that  the  biting  of 
which  he  complained  was  only  imaginary.  The  re- 
ality, however,  of  his  sufferings,  mode  him  proof 
against  any  such  conviction,  and  he  forthwith  aroM 
and  lighted  a  lamp.  Its  glimmering  rays  shed  • 
fbeble  light  over  the  apartment,  but  sufltoient  to  dis- 
close a  spectacle  such  as  we  hope  never  to  see  again. 
The  floor  itself  was  literally  black  with  ants  ;  and  our 
clothes,  which  were  hanging  on  a  line  stretched  aoroat 
the  room,  were  alive  with  them.  It  was  in  vain  for 
us  to  attempt  to  remove  them,  so  we  removed  our- 
selves, and  spent  the  remainder  of  the  night  swinging 
in  our  hammocks  under  the  veranda  ! 

THB  PBIEBIS  AND  PBIBSTCBAIT. 

The  chief  executive  of  the  province  In  termed  • 
"Presidente,**  and  receives  his  appointment  direct 
from  the  emperor. 

In  the  selection  of  officials  no  regard  whatever  it 
paid  to  color.  The  presidente  himself  was  a  woolly* 
headed  mulatto,  and  not  only  that,  but  he  was  reputed 
to  be  the  son  of  a  padre ;  and,  as  the  padrtM  are  ex» 
eluded  fh>m  matrimony  by  the  statutes,  his  genealogy 
certainly  cannot  be  of  the  moii  honorable  character. 

All  are  obliged  to  do  military  duty  at  Para ;  non« 
are  exempted  from  this  service  but  padres  and  slaves; 
and ,  as  Uie  duty  is  very  onerous,  it  becomes  quite 
desirable  to  assume  the  garb  of  a  priest  Conse- 
quently, it  is  not  so  much  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
number  of  these  "  pious  and  highly-fiivored  individu- 
als *'  in  the  city  alone  amounts  to  several  hundreds. 

*'  But  how,  under  heavens,  do  so  many  of  theiA 
earn  a  livelihood  ?*'  methinks  I  hear  the  reader  es- 
claim.  This,  doubtless,  would  be  difficult  indeed,  ib 
such  a  heathen  community,  by  the  practice  of  th« 
principles  of  religion  and  virtue  alone.  To  tell  the 
truth,  they  do  not  earn  their  living  by  the  pracUct^ 
but  by  the  **  practices  *'  of  their  profession.  Super* 
stition  aids  them  in  the  imposition  by  which  they 
ensnare  the  unsuspecting  natives,  and  wring  firom 
them  the  earnings  of  their  industry  and  labor. 

The  most  profitable  branch  of  their  profession  is 
that  of  consecrating  small  stones,  shells,  and  other 
articles  of  trifling  value,  and  then  vending  them  to 
the  natives  at  enormous  sums,  as  sovereign  chumt 
!  against  certain  diseases  or  evil  spirits.  We  noticed 
!  that  every  black  or  Indian  we  encountered  in  the 
streets  had  more  or  less  of  these  baubles  strung  about 
his  neck.  Even  Chico,  our  invaluable  cook  at  Naaere, 
had  at  least  a  dozen  of  them,  for  which  he  had  paid 
as  many  dollars,  and  sincerely  believed  in  their  power 
of  warding  off  the  different  evils  for  which  they  were 
severally  intended.  Whenever  one  of  these  "holy 
trifles  '*  is  found  in  the  streets,  it  is  carried  immedW 
ately  by  the  finder  to  one  of  the  churches,  and  there 
suspended  on  a  certain  door,  where  the  original 
owner  may,  in  his  search,  recover  it  again. 

BBOGABS. 

The  beggars  of  Para  are  so  numerous  that  they  may 
be  sud  to  constitute  a  distinct  class  of  society  hy 
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themselTes.  On  account  of  their  great  numbers,  they 
Are  only  permitted  to  make  their  prqfetsional  Tisits 
on  Saturday.  On  this  day  the  streets  literally  swarm 
with  them.  Some  have  bandages  round  their  heads  ; 
others  have  their  arms  suspended  in  slings ;  while 
many  are  affected  with  blindness,  and  divers  other 
mahidies,  which  we  will  not  take  upon  ourselves  to 
mention. 

The  we&lthier  people  are  disposed  to  be  charitable 
towards  these  poor  mendicants,  and  no  one  thinks  of 
refusing  them  a  weekly  trifle. 

DRESS. 

The  women  make  use  of  no  more  clothing  than  is 
absolutely  necessary ;  and  the  children  of  both  sexes 
may  be  seen  running  about  the  streets  continually  in 
%  state  of  utter  nudity.  The  men,  on  ordinary  oc- 
casions, wear  white  pantaloons  and  frock  coats,  or 
blouses  of  the  same  material.  But'  no  person  is  con- 
•idered  in  full  dress  unless  he  is  habited  in  black  from 
head  to  foot. 

Whenever  a  person  is  invited  to  a  select  dinner- 
party, it  is  always  expected  that  he  should  make  his 
appearance  in  a  coat  of  sable  cloth ;  but,  immediately 
on  his  arrival,  he  is  invited  to  take  it  off,  and  offered 
one  of  fine  linen  as  a  substitute. 

TELLOW-RUMPED  ORIOLE. 

Overhftngtngthe  water  with  its  drooping  branches 
was  a  tree  of  prodigious  size,  literally  full  of  the  long 
Bests  of  the  yellow-rumped  oriole.  The  novelty  of  the 
Spectacle  did  not  fail  to  attract  our  observation,  and 
we  halted  for  a  few  moments  beneath  its  shade,  in 
order  to  scrutinize  the  motions  of  the  hundred  gay- 
oolored  birds  who  were  chattering  and  fluttering  amid 
the  thickness  of  the  foliage.  The  general  colors  of 
these  birds  were  black  and  yellow,  strikingly  blended 
together,  and  their  notes  were  shrill  and  discordant  to 
the  ear. 

It  is  a  singular  &ct,  by  the  way,  that  birds  of 
bright  plumage,  with  few  exceptions,  are  not  endowed 
with  the  faculty  of  song,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  sweetest  warblers,  such  as  the  British  nightingale 
and  the  American  mocking-bird,  have  a  dull  and  un- 
inviting exterior. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  drive  these  orioles  from 
their  nesting  trees.  If  you  have  a  heart  so  cruel,  you 
may  continue  to  fire  at  them  for  hours,  and  may 
wantonly  destroy  half  their  number,  yet  the  remainder 
will  still  flutter  around  the  sacred  spot,  vainly  endeav- 
oring to  protect  their  helpless  oflEspring,  to  whom  they 
are  strongly  bound  by  those  mysterious  ties  which 
death  alone  can  sunder.  The  natives  have  a  super- 
fetitious  dread  of  killing  these  beautiful  birds,  and, 
like  the  robin-redbreast  in  our  own  country,  they  are 
oveiywhere  protected  and  beloved. 

FARIMA. 

The  vegetable  (Jatropha  manihot)  from  which  the 
&rina  is  made,  is,  in  its  natural  state,  considered 
quite  poisonous,  and  is  entirely  unfit  for  the  purpose 
of  nutrition.  The  means,  therefore,  by  which  its 
pernicious  qualities  are  expelled,  and  the  nutritious 
principle  retained,  must  always  be  regarded  as  a  most 
extraordinary  and  invaluable  discovery. 

The  plant  is  a  native  of  Brazil,  and  was  known  to 
the  natives  on  their  first  intercourse  with  the  white 
men.  No  other  vegetable,  not  even  wheat,  possesses 
an  equal  degree  of  nutriment ;  and,  together  with 
bananas  and  wild  meat,  it  constitutes  the  principal 
item  of  the  native  Brazilian's  bill  of  fare.  The  farina 
is  made  from  the  root,  which  is  first  rasped  with  a 
piece  of  indented  wood,  until  it  is  reduced  to  a  pulpy 
consistence.  The  juice  is  then  efieotually  expressed  in 
the  following  singular  manner :  large  circular  baskets 
of  plaited  rushes  are  filled  with  the  raspings  of 
the  mandioca  root,  and  then  suspended  ^m  the 
InranoheB  of  the  trees.  By  means  of  a  considerable 
woight  of  stoxiM  fiuitoned  beneath,  the  rashes  are 


drawn  tightly  together,  and  most  of  the  liquid  squeezed 
out  After  this,  the  pulpy  substance  is  exp<^sed  on 
skins  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  for  the  purpose  of  evap- 
orating all  the  remaining  moisture. 

The  juice  being  at  length  entirely  expressed,  the 
pulp  is  placed  on  large  earthenware  pans,  and  stirred 
over  a  hot  fire  until  it  granulates  ;  it  is  then  put  up 
in  baskets  for  use.  The  manner  in  which  the  natives 
eat  the  farina  is  very  amusing,  and  is  besides  perft^jtly 
inimitable.  Taking  a  quantity  of  it  in  one  of  their 
hands,  by  a  skilful  motion  of  their  arm  they  toss 
every  particle  of  it  into  their  mouths,  and  it  seldom 
happens  that  any  is  wasted  in  this  nt;inner.  I  havo 
frequently  attempted  to  imitate  them,  but  I  foiiud 
that  the  feat  required  more  legerdemain  tileut  than  I 
was  master  of,  and  that  on  every  trial  my  moutli  was 
but  little  better  supplied  with  the  grauul.bted  material 
than  either  my  nose  or  eyes. 

TAPIOOA. 

A  milk-white  substance  is  deposited  by  the  juice  of 
the  mandioca-root,  which,  being  colleote^l,  and  hard- 
ened by  exposure  to  the  sun,  constitutes  the  article  so 
well  known  as  ttipioca,  from  which  such  wholesomi 
and  delicious  puddings  are  made.  So  very  poisonous 
is  the  root  in  its  natural  state,  that  it  has  been  found 
to  occasion  death  in  a  few  minutes  when  administered 
experimentally  to  animals,  and  it  is  said  that  tho 
natives  used  it  with  great  effect  many  years  ago  \jk 
destroying  their  Spanish  persecutors.  It  has  been 
ascertained  by  dissection  that  this  poison  operates  by 
means  of  the  nervous  system,  producing  immediato 
convulsions  and  exquisite  torments,  as  soon  as  it  is 
introduced  into  the  stomach.  In  some  instances  il 
has  been  used  in  the  execution  of  criminals,  in  which 
cases  death  invariably  ensued  within  from  five  to  ten 
minutes  after  its  imbibition.  The  fatal  principle  a|^ 
pears  to  exist  in  certain  gases,  which  are  dissipated 
by  heat.  This  is  conclusively  proved,  ft-om  the  harm* 
lessness  and  highly  nutritious  properties  of  the  firina 
i7hen  the  process  of  its  manufacture  has  been  com- 
pleted. 

It  has  been  stated,  on  good  authority,  that  a  singls 
acre  of  land  planted  with  the  mandioca  root  will  afford 
nourishment  to  more  persons  than  six  acres  of  wheal 
planted  in  the  same  manner,  and  my  own  observation 
fully  justifies  this  assertion.  Concerning  the  valus 
of  this  plant,  Southey  remarks  with  truth,  that  '*  if 
Ceres  deserved  a  place  in  the  mythology  of  Greece^ 
far  more  might  the  deification  of  that  person  havo 
been  expected  who  instructed  his  fellows  in  the  use  of 
mandioca  !" 

THE  ToncAir. 

These  birds  are  alike  distinguished  for  the  singu- 
larity of  their  forms  and  the  splendor  of  their  plumage, 
as  well  as  the  enormous  and  apparently  dispropor- 
tionate size  of  their  beaks.  On  account  of  their  natit- 
ral  timidity,  and  the  solitude  of  their  haunts,  ihtf 
have  been  until  of  late  years  but  little  known  to  na^ 
uralists. 

The  genus  iacltfdes  not  less  than  twenty-five  speciefl^ 
of  which  the  "white-breasted  toucan"  {ramphoitau 
Brasiliensis)  is  the  largest  in  size.  The  bird,  whoa 
full  grown,  is  about  twenty-seven  inches  in  length 
from  the  tip  of  its  beak  to  the  extremity  of  its  taiL 
Its  bill  alone  is  full  nine  inches  long,  and  in  the  livo 
specimen  is  of  surpassing  delicacy  and  elegance.  This 
prodigious  member  is  extremely  thin  and  cellular,  and 
is  much  lighter  than  its  appearance  would  indicate. 
Being  vascular,  it  is  supposed  to  be  of  importance  to 
the  bird  in  giving  an  extraordinary  development  to- 
the  organs  of  smell.  This,  however,  is  but  mere  con- 
jecture. The  plumage  is  of  a  shining  black,  while  tho 
feathers  of  the  throat  are  of  the  finest  texture  and 
purest  white.  The  bill  itself  is  of  vermilion  and 
yellow,  beautifully  blended  together;  but  thete  tpUndid 
tints  fade  Mhortly  after  the  death  of  the  bird.  No 
artifioiid  moans  have  as  yet  been  devised  for  preserving 
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them.  ThiB  speoies  is  found  abandantly  at  certain 
Beasons  of  the  year,  on  the  island  of  Marajo,  and  is 
eagerly  sought  after  by  ^e  natives,  who  prize  its 
flesh  for  its  tenderness  and  exquisite  flaTor. 

The  toucans  subsist  for  the  most  part  upon  fruit, 
but  when  in  a  state  of  captivity  they  learn  to  eat  flesh 
of  all  kinds.  Thdr  faTorite  food  is  the  assahy  berry, 
and-  their  method  of  eating  it  very  remarkable.  They 
first  seize  the  fruit  in  the  extremity  of  their  beak, 
and  by  a  sudden  twitch  throw  it  up  several  feet  into 
the  air ;  as  it  fklls  they  catch  it,  and  swallow  it  en- 
tire, without  the  slightest  attempt  at  mastication. 
They  confine  themselves  mostly  to  lofty  trees,  and 
may  be  seen  sitting  on  the  topmost  branches,  with 
their  beaks  pointed  directly  towards  the  wind,  thus  by 
instinct  overcoming  a  power  which,  if  exerted  on  their 
broadside,  might  considerably  disturb  their  comfort 
and  equanimity. 

On  account  of  the  peculiar  construction  of  their 
eyes,  as  well  as  the  enormous  size  of  their  beaks,  they 
are  not  able  to  discern  objects  well  which  are  immedi- 
ately before  them,  yet  their  vision  on  the  side  is 
remarkably  acute.  Unless  the  hunter  is  aware  of  this 
circumstance,  he  will  find  it  almost  impossible  to  get 
ft  shot  at  theuL 

They  make  their  nests  in  the  hollow  of  old  trees, 
irhich  are  accessible  by  means  of  a  small  circular 
opening  in  front  The  female  lays  but  two  eggs,  on 
which  she  sits,  and  with  her  formidable  beak  protrud- 
ing from  the  port-hole  of  her  fortress,  she  is  able 
eSiectually  to  repel  all  assailants,  in  the  form  of 
monkeys,  serpents,  or  other  reptiles,  who  may  be  dis- 
posed to  invade  her  sacred  premises. 

BRAZIL  RUT  TBfiB. 

The  Bradl  nut  tree  {Bertholletia  exceUa)  may 
justly  command  the  attention  of  the  enthusiastic  nat- 
uralist This  tree  thrives  well  in  the  province,  and 
immense  quantities  of  its  delicious  fruit  are  annually 
exported  to  foreign  countries.  It  grows  to  the  height 
of  from  fifty  to  eighty  feet,  and  in  appearance  is  one 
of  the  most  majestic  ornaments  of  the  fi>rest  The 
fruit  in  its  natural  condition  resembles  a  cocoa-nut, 
being  extremely  hard,  and  of  about  the  size  of  a  child's 
head.  £ach  one  of  these  shells  contains  from  twelve 
to  twenty  of  the  three-cornered  nuts,  nicely  packed 
together.  During  the  season  of  their  falling,  it  is 
dangerous  to  enter  the  groves  where  they  abound,  as 
the  force  of  their  descent  is  sufficient  to  capsize  the 
strongest  man.  The  natives,  however,  provide  them- 
selves with  wooden  bucklers,  which  they  hold  over 
their  heads  while  collecting  the  fruit  from  the  ground. 
In  this  manner  they  are  perfectly  secure  from  injury. 

CBIQOES. 

The  "chigoe"  or  Jigger.  This  insect  is  so  ex- 
tremely diminutive  that  it  is  seldom  observed.  Hav- 
ing pierced  the  flesh  of  a  person,  it  deposits  its  eggs 
(which  are  contained  in  a  little  sac)  and  there  leaves 
them  to  their  natural  development  The  sac  rapidly 
Sncre:ises  in  size,  until  it  becomes  as  large  as  a  com- 
mon pea,  when  it  begins  to  occasion  a  sensible  degree 
of  pain.  On  first  feeling  this  disagreeable  sensation, 
the  bag  ought  to  be  careAiUy  extracted,  otherwise  a 
tnmbtesome  sore  is  apt  to  be  produced. 

Wc  observed  that  the  feet  of  the  natives  were  sadly 
mangled,  owing  to  the  rough  manner  of  cutting  out 
these  sacs.  The  feet  are  more  subject  to  the  attacks 
of  tliese  insects  than  any  other  part  of  the  body,  and 
wc  noticed  that  in  some  instances  the  heels  of  the 
natives  were  almost  entirely  gone. 

TAMING  WILD  HORSEB. 

Many  wild  horses  are  still  caught  at  Cajueiro.  One 
day  a  party  of  eight  or  ten  of  the  natives,  mounted  on 
well'^iseiplined  steeds,  and  headed  by  the  Englishman, 
went  out  on  the  campos  for  this  purpose.  Perched 
•mid  the  branehes  of  a  tall  tree,  I  hui  an  extensive 


view  of  the  grassy  plain,  and  was  able  distinctly  to 
observe  all  the  movements  of  the  equestrians. 

The  horsemen  were  riding  rapidly  in  the  direction 
of  a  small  grove,  when  suddenly  a  troop  of  forty  or 
fifty  of  the  wild  creatures  emerged  from  behind  it, 
and  bounded  away  with  astonishing  velocity  over  the 
meadow.  A  spinted  chase  was  now  commenced  by 
the  mounted  natives,  who  strained  their  svrift  animaU 
to  their  greatest  capacity  ;  never  did  I  witness  a  more 
intensely  exciting  spectacle  than  the  one  which  was 
now  before  me.  The  manes  and  tails  of  the  horses 
were  flying  wildly  in  the  air,  while  a  mass  of  hoofii 
were  rising  and  &lling  with  a  rapidity  which  showed 
how  tightly  strung  were  the  muscles  of  the  animals. 

To  my  surprise  the  Englishman  kept  the  lead,  and 
was  obviously  gaining  upon  the  quick-footed  fugitives. 
Coming  up  with  them,  he  seized  his  lasso,  and  began 
to  svring  it  around  his  head,  gradually  enlarging  the 
circles  by  permitting  the  smooth  rope  to  slip  gently 
through  his  fingers. 

By  a  sudden  motion,  at  the  same  instant  plunging 
the  spurs  into  his  charger,  in  order  to  increase  his 
speed,  if  possible,  he  dashed  quickly  forward,  and 
hurled  his  lasso  with  unerring  skill  around  the  neck 
of  the  foremost  horse.  The  herd  were  now  thrown 
into  a  panic,  and,  wheeling  around  in  their  course, 
they  were  completely  surrounded  by  their  pursuers. 
Several  were  lassoed  by  the  natives,  and  the  remainder 
kept  together  by  two  or  three  of  the  horsemen,  who 
were  continually  circling  around  them ;  not  one  es- 
caped, and  ere  an  hour  had  elapsed,  they  were  driven 
safely  into  one  of  the  pens  at  Cajueiro,  neighing 
loudly,  and  their  mouths  covered  with  creamy  foam. 
The  best  horses  being  selected  from  the  herd,  and 
properly  secured,  the  others  were  again  turned  at 
large. 

The  mode  adopted  by  the  natives  of  breaking  them 
cannot  be  styled  by  any  other  term  than  that  of  bar- 
barous ;  yet  it  is  so  efficacious  that  the  poor  animals 
are  rendered  perfisctiy  docile  and  manageable  in  the 
course  of  two  or  three  days. 

One  afternoon  an  opportunity  was  afibrded  me  of 
witnessing  the  operation.  In  the  largest  inclosure 
proudly  stood  one  of  the  majestic  animals,  kicking  up 
the  earth  with  his  hoofb,  and  shaking  the  heavy  mane 
on  his  finely-curved  neck,  while  his  bright  eyes 
glanced  fearftiUy  around  him,  and  his  loud  laughing 
voice,  ringing  wildly  in  the  quiet  air,  seemed  to  bo 
calling  on  his  far-off  companions  for  relief. 

The  fiery  creature  was  held  by  a  strong  halter,  of 
at  least  fifteen  fset  in  length,  manned  by  three  of  the 
muscular  and  bare^hested  natives.  Soon  a  noose 
was  thrown  around  his  neck  by  a  couple  of  powerful 
blacks  stationed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  inclosure. 
They  then  pulled  with  all  their  strength  one  way, 
while  those  who  had  hold  of  the  halter  exerted  them- 
selves vehemently  in  the  contrary  direction.  The 
object  evidentiy  was  to  effect  partial  strangulation,  in 
Older  that  they  might  weaken  and  temporarily  over- 
come the  wonderful  power  of  the  spirited  creature. 

Violent  were  the  plunges  of  the  captive  steed  aa  he 
sought  in  vain,  by  superhuman  exertions,  to  free  him- 
self from  the  grasp  of  his  cruel  tormentors,  who  stood 
like  heartless  demons  around  him.  His  terrific  leaps 
only  served  to  draw  the  cord  tighter  and  tighter 
about  his  neck  ;  his  breathing  became  more  and  more 
difficult,  and  might  have  been  heard  audibly  at  the 
distance  of  a  furlong.  His  heart  beat  as  if  it  would 
burst  fh>m  his  heaving  bosom,  and  his  veins  stood  out 
in  ridges  along  his  quivering  flesh.  At  last,  over- 
whelmed  with  the  intensity  of  his  agony,  and  power- 
lem  from  sufibcation,  he  fell,  and  for  an  instant  lay 
without  sense  or  motion  upon  the  ground.  The  noose 
vras  immediately  loosed  about  his  neck,  and  shortly 
returning  consciousness  began  to  light  bis  glazed 
eyes — the  ft^esh  air  swelled  his  nost'-ils,  and  his  tre- 
mendous chest  rose  and  fell  like  the  billows  of  the  sea. 
At  the  expiration  of  fifteen  minutes  he  was  onoe  more 
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on  Kis  ftet,  bnt  how  different  from  the  magnificent 
ftnimal  who  had  stood,  in  his  native  pride  and  dignity, 
pawing  that  sandy  soil  an  hour  before !  Weak — 
hardly  able  to  stand — his  head  drooping,  and  his  ^es 
without  a  ray — ^he  looked  like  a  miserable  spectre  of  hia 
ibrmer  self— like  a  monarch  dragged  from  his  throne, 
who  has  been  scoffed  at  by  those  whom  he  had  before 
despised,  and  forced  to  be  a  wretched  and  miserable 
ilave ! 

The  persecntion  of  the  horse  was  by  no  means 
concluded.  As  soon  as  he  had  recoTored  somewhat 
from  his  exhaustion  he  was  mounted  by  a  naked  In- 
dian, who  was  rewarded  for  his  temerity  by  being 
thrown  to  a  considerable  distance  over  the  head  of  the 
animal.  The  native,  however,  was  but  little  hurt, 
and  in  a  few  moments  again  resumed  his  dangerous 
seat.  This  time  he  kept  his  place,  notwithstanding 
the  vast  efforts  of  the  animal  to  shake  him  off ;  in 
fiujt,  the  horse  and  his  rider,  being  nearly  of  the  same 
color,  brought  vividly  to  my  nund  the  remembrance 
of  an  ancient  Centaur. 

The  animal  was  now  held  tightly  by  a  long  rope, 
and  forced  to  run  round  and  round  in  a  circle. 
Whenever  he  flagged,  or  manifested  the  slightest 
obstinacy,  a  native,  with  a  heavily  knotted  cord 
B winging  around  his  head,  would  give  him  a  terrible 
blow  on  his  flanks,  the  pain  of  which  was  almost 
Bufficient  to  drive  him  to  madness.  Gradually  he 
became  more  and  more  passive,  and  at  the  end  of 
another  hour  was  quite  tractable. 


From  the  AthenaBum. 

JPitcairn^t  Itland,  and  the  hlanden,  in  1850.    By 
Walter  Bbodib.    Whittaker. 

The  brief  story  of  the  Pitcalm  Islanders  abounds 
in  points  of  romance  and  popular  interest  The 
natural  beauty  of  the  island — ^the  mystery  attaching 
to  its  ancient  inhabitants — ^the  extraordinary  scenes 
oonneoted  with  the  cruise  of  the  Bounty — the  sub- 
sequent mutiny  against  Capt.  Bligh — the  perilous 
voyage  by  which  he  escaped  to  tell  the  exciting  tale — 
the  after-career  of  Christian  and  his  comrades  until 
they  settled  on  the  island — the  terrible  tragedies 
which  one  by  one  cut  off  the  mutineers,  until  Adams, 
of  all  the  guilty  and  gallant  crew,  was  left  alone  in 
the  midst  of  a  population  of  mixed  blood  and  inferior 
caste — the  wondrous  change  wrought  in  this  rude 
sailor's  mind  by  the  last  deed  of  blood — ^the  gentle, 
pacific,  and  religious  system  which  he  introduced  on 
the  island  in  his  old  age — and  the  patriarchal  rever- 
ence with  which  the  last  of  those  ferocious  and  law- 
less men  was  regarded  by  the  whole  body  of  their 
descendants, — combine  into  a  story  every  line  of 
which  is  full  of  curious  and  absorbing  interest.  Ex- 
cept in  Defoe,  there  is  scarcely  anything  in  the  whole 
range  of  fiction  to  compare  with  the  adventures  of 
Bligh,  as  recorded  by  himself,  after  being  turned 
adrift  from  the  Bounty — and  poetry  and  romance 
have  both  been  busy  with  the  marvellous  tale  of 
Christian  and  his  comrades.  Byron  especially  has 
made  a  hero  of  the  former,-  • 

Rut  Christian  of  a  higher  order  stood 
Like  an  extinct  volcano  in  his  mood — 
Silent,  and  sad,  and  savage— 

and  thrown  a  halo  about  his  companions,  under  the 
names  of  Ben  Bunting  and  Jack  Skyscrape,  all  of 
which,  in  our  opinion,  render  these  figures  not  only 
less  striking  than  the  originals,  but  altogether  destroy 
the  moral  of  their  fate.    Mr.  Brodie  was  fortunate 


enough  to  obtain  fh)m  Arthur  Quintal,  one  of  the  two 
male  survivors  of  the  immediate  ofbpring  of  tha 
mutineers,  a  verbal  recital  of  the  actual  occurrences 
attending  the  first  settlement,  which  he  committed  to 
writing  on  the  spot  This  strange  story,  though 
known  in  part  and  often  referred  to,  has  never  been 
told  before  in  its  correct  outlines,  much  less  in  all  its 
details.  Thus  ran  the  narrative  as  related  by  Quin- 
tal to  our  traveller : — 

When  the  Bounty  came  here,  there  were  nino 
Englishmen,  six  Tahiti  men,  twelve  Tahiti  women, 
and  a  little  girl,  landed.  The  Englishmen  had  each 
a  Tahitian  woman  for  a  wife,  and  three  of  the  Tahi- 
tian  men  were  married  to  the  remaining  three  women. 
Some  time  afterwards  Williams*  wife  died  of  sick- 
ness. The  Englishmen  then  combined  together,  and 
took  one  of  the  Tahitians*  wives  for  another  wife  for 
Williams.  This  created  the  first  disturbance  between 
the  English  and  the  Tahitians.  William  Brown  was 
sent  out  by  the  English  government  in  the  Bounty^ 
as  gardener,  to  look  out  after  the  breadfruit  plants, 
which  the  said  vessel  was  to  convey  to  the  West 
Indies.  Brown  and  Christian  were  very  intimate, 
and  their  two  wives  overheard,  one  night,  Williams* 
second  wife  sing  a  song — "  Why  should  the  Tahitiui 
men  sharpen  their  axes  to  cut  off  the  Englishmen's 
heads?**  Brown  and  Christian's  wives  told  their 
husbands  what  Williams'  second  wife  had  been  sing- 
ing. When  Christian  heard  of  it,  he  went  by  himself 
with  his  gun  to  the  house  where  all  the  Tahitian  men 
were  assembled.  He  pointed  his  gun  at  them,  but 
it  missed  fire.  Two  of  the  natives  ran  away  into 
the  bush — one  of  them  to  the  west  part  of  the  island, 
the  other  to  the  south  end  of  the  island.  The  Tahi- 
tian (Talalo)  who  went  to  the  west  side  was  the  hus- 
band of  Williams'  second  wife.  One  day  Talalo 
saw  his  wife,  and  the  wives  of  the  other  Tahitian 
men,  fishing  ;  he  beckoned  to  her»  and  she  went  to 
him.  He  then  took  her  away  into  the  bush.  Another 
Tahitian,  named  Temua,  then  joined  Talalo  and  his 
wife  in  the  bush.  After  this,  Christian  and  the 
other  Englishman  sent  a  Tahitian  (Manale)  in  search 
of  them  ;  he  was  not  long  away  before  he  found 
them,  and  then  returned  and  told  the  Englishmen 
of  it  The  Englishmen  then  consulted  among  them^ 
selves  what  to  do,  when  they  agreed  to  make  three 
puddings  and  send  them.  One  pudding,  having 
poison  in  it,  was  to  be  given  to  Talalo,  and  the  other 
two  were  to  be  given  to  the  wife  of  Talalo  and  the 
Tahitian  (Temua)  who  had  joined  them.  The  pud- 
dings were  sent  by  the  native,  Manale,  who  gave 
them  to  the  three  natives  individually  ;  but  a  sua- 
picion  coming  across  Talalo's  mind  that  his  pudding 
had  poison  in  it,  he  would  not  eat  it,  but  eat  his 
wife's  pudding  along  with  her.  When  Manale  fuund 
that  Talalo  would  not  eat  his  pudding,  he  induced 
the  three  to  go  up  into  the  bush  a  little  way,  ^here 
he  told  them  he  had  left  his  wife  among  some  bread- 
fruit trees.  As  they  went  up  to  see  Mtin ale's  wife, 
the  foot-path  bdng  very  narrow,  they  walked  bf>hind 
each  other,  Manale  beicg  behind  and  next  to  Talalo. 
Manale,  having  a  pistol  with  him,  and  having  instruo- 
tions  to  kill  Talalo  before  he  returned,  now  took  the 
opportunity,  and  pulled  the  trigger  of  his  pistol,  it 
bcmg  )x>inted  at  Talalo's  head  ;  but  it  misfired. 
Talalo  having  heard  the  noise  occasioned  by  the 
trigger  being  pulled,  turned  round,  and  saw  the 
pistol  in  Manale's  hand.  Talalo  then  ran  away  and 
Manale  after  him  ;  they  then  had  a  severe  struggle, 
when  Talalo  called  to  his  wife  to  help  him  kill  Manale, 
and  Manale  told  the  woman  she  must  help  him  kill 
her  husband,  which  she  did ;  and  in  a  \ery  short 
time  Manale  and  Talalo's  wife  killed  Talalo. 

Manale,  the  woman,  and  the  other  native  (Temua) , 
then  returned  to  the  European  settlement    Williams 
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then  took  the  woman  again  for  his  second  wife,  as  he 
had  formerly  done.  Christian  and  the  other  English- 
men then  sent  Manale  to  find  the  other  Tahitian 
(Ohiihu),  who  had  gone  to  the  south  side  of  the 
bland,  whom  he  also  soon  found,  and  then  reported 
bis  success  to  the  Englishmen.  The  English  then 
sent  Manale  and  another  Tahhian  (Temua)  to  kill 
him,  which  they  succeeded  in  doing,  while  pretending 
to  cnr  over  him^  They  then  returned  home  again  to 
the  Europeans.  The  whole  of  the  Bounty  people  then 
lived  together  for  some  time  (about  ten  years)  in  per- 
fect harmony.  The  six  Tahitian  men  from  the  Bounty 
were  brought  down  as  servants  to  M*Coy,  Mills, 
Brown,  and  Quintal.  This  island,  when  these  people 
came  here,  was  completely  covered  with  sea-birds,  and 
when  they  arose  they  completely  darkened  the  air. 
These  remaining  four  natives  were  employed  to  work 
in  collecting  a  lot  of  these  birds  for  their  masters' 
ibod,  after  they  had  done  their  work  in  their  masters* 
gardens  ;  they  also  fed  their  pigs,  which  they  brought 
from  Tahiti,  on  these  sea-birds.  Whenever  the  Tahi- 
tians  did  anything  amiss,  they  used  to  be  beaten  by 
their  masters,  and  their  wounds  covered  with  salt,  as 
an  extra  punishment  The  consequence  was,  that 
two  of  these  Tahitians,  Temua  and  Nehou,  took  to  the 
bush,  and  with  them  each  a  musket  and  ammunition, 
with  which  they  used  to  practise  firing  at  a  target  in 
the  bush.  Edward  Young  had  a  garden  some  little 
distance  from  the  settlement ;  and  the  two  natives 
which  took  to  the  bush  used  at  times  to  come  and 
work  for  him,  as  well  as  the  other  two  natives,  who 
lived  in  the  settlement.  Toung  appeared  to  be  very 
friendly  with  the  Tahitians ;  and  John  Adams  men- 
tioned that  he  had  every  reason  for  supposing  that 
Toung  had  instigated  the  natives  to  destroy  the 
Englishmen,  excepting  himself  (John  Adams),  Young 
wishing  to  keep  Adams  as  a  sort  of  companion.  At 
planting  time,  each  Englishman  had  his  own  garden, 
which  were  some  distance  apart  from  each  other,  being 
in  separate  valleys,  on  the  north  end  of  the  island. 
Three  of  the  Tahitians,  finding  that  the  whole  of  the 
Englishmen  were  widely  scattered  and  unprotected, 
commenced  to  destroy  them,  beginning  with  John 
Williams  and  Fletcher  Christian.  At  the  time  they 
shot  Christian,  Christian  hallooed  out.  Mills,  M*Coy, 
and  Manale,  were  then  working  about  200  yanls  from 
Christian's  garden,  and  M'Coy  heiring  Christian  call 
out  "  Oh  dear  !"  told  Mills  he  thought  it  the  cry  of  a 
wounded  man  ;  but  Mills  thought  it  was  Christian's 
wife  calling  him  to  dinner.  After  the  three  Tahitians 
had  killed  Christian,  they  then  went  to  where  Mills 
was  working,  and  one  of  them  (the  other  two  being 
concealed  in  the  bush)  called  to  Mills,  and  asked  him 
to  let  his  native,  Manale,  go  along  with  them  to  fetch 
home  a  large  pig  they  had  just  killed.  Mills  then 
told  Manale  that  he"  might  go.  M;inale  then  joined 
the  three  Tahitians,  when  they  told  Manale  that  they 
had  killed  Williams  and  Christian,  and  wanted  to 
know  how  they  might  destroy  Mills  and  M'Coy.  It 
was  at  last  agreed  that  thcMie  three  men  should  creep 
into  M' Coy's  house,  unobserved ;  which  they  suc- 
ceeded in  doing.  Minale  then  ran  and  told  M'Coy 
that  the  two  natives  that  had  taken  to  the  bush  were 
robbing  his  house.  M'Coy  then  ran  to  his  house,  and 
as  soon  ns  he  got  to  the  door  these  three  natives  fired 
upon  him,  but  did  not  kill  him.  M\nale,  seeing  that 
they  had  not  killed  him,  seized  him ;  but  M'Coy,  being 
the  strongest  of  the  two,  threw  him  into  the  pigsty, 
and  then  ran  and  told  Mills  to  run  into  the  bush,  as 
the  natives  were  trying  to  kill  all  the  whHe  men.  But 
Mills  would  not  believe  that  his  friend  Minale  would 
kill  him.  M'Coy  then  ran  to  tell  Christian,  but  found 
that  he  had  been  murdei'ed  alre;vdy.  About  this  time, 
M'Coy  heard  the  report  of  a  gun,  which  he  supposed 
had  killed  Mills,  and  which  turned  out  to  be  the  c:ise. 
M'Coy  then  ran  to  Christian's  wife,  who  was  at  her 
house,  and  told  her  that  her  husband  had  been  killed. 
Hftving  been  confined  that  day,  she  could  not  move. 


M'Coy  then  ran  to  Matthew  Qubtal,  and  told  him  to 
run  into  the  bush.  Quintal  and  M'Coy  then  took  to 
the  bush,  and  Quintal  told  his  wife  to  go  and  tell  tho 
other  Englishmen  what  had  happened.  While  she 
was  going  along  she  called  out  to  John  Adams,  who 
was  working  in  his  garden,  and  asked  him  why  he 
was  working  this  day,  she  thinking  that  he  h»\d  heard 
of  everything  that  had  taken  place.  Adams  did  not 
understand  her ;  she  said  no  more,  but  went  away, 
without  telling  Adams  anything  about  the  murders. 
The  four  natives  then  ran  down  to  Martin's  house, 
and  finding  him  in  his  garden,  ran  up  to  him  and 
asked  if  he  knew  what  had  been  done  this  rooming. 
He  said  "No."  They  then  pointed  two  muskets  at 
his  stomach,  and  pulled  the  triggers,  and  said,  "  We 
have  been  doing  the  same  as  shooting  hogs."  He 
laughed  at  them,  not  suspecting  anything  the  matter ; 
they  then  immediately  recocked  tiieir  munkets,  and 
again  pulled  the  triggers.  The  muskets  going  off  the 
second  time,  Martin  fell  wounded,  but  not  killed. 
He  then  got  up  and  ran  to  his  house,  the  natives  fol- 
lowing hin. ;  when  they  got  hold  of  one  of  the  Bounty'! 
sledge-hammers,  which  they  found  in  his  house,  and 
beat  his  brains  out.  They  then  went  to  Brown's 
house,  and  found  him  working  in  his  garden.  Thej 
fired  at  him  and  killed  him.  Adams,  hearing  the 
report  of  the  guns  when  Brown  and  Martin  weie 
killed,  went  to  see  what  was  the  matter.  When  he 
arrived  at  Brown's  house  he  saw  the  four  nativei 
standing  leaning  on  the  muzzles  of  their  guns,  the 
butt  of  their  muskets  being  upon  the  ground.  Adama 
asked  them  what  was  the  matter.  They  said  "  Mtp^ 
muT*  (silence.)  They  then  pointed  their  guns  at 
him,  when  he  ran  away,  the  natives  following  him; 
but  he  soon  left  them  behind.  He  then  went  into 
Williams'  house,  with  the  intention  of  getting  some 
thick  clothes  to  go  into  the  bush  with,  when  he  dis- 
covered that  he  had  been  killeil.  He,  however,  took 
some  thick  clothes  from  the  house,  and  returned  to 
his  own  house  round  by  the  rocks.  He  then  took  a 
bag  fh)m  his  own  house,  and,  whilst  putting  some 
yams  into  it  to  take  into  the  bush,  he  was  fired  upon 
by  the  natives,  and  a  ball  passed  in  at  the  back  of  hie 
neck  and  came  out  of  the  front  of  his  neck.  He  then 
fell ;  when  the  four  natives  approached  him,  and  at- 
tempted to  kill  him  with  the  butt  end  of  a  musket ; 
but  he  guarded  himself  with  his  hand,  and  had  one 
of  his  fingers  broken  by  so  doing.  After  struggling 
for  some  time,  he  managed  to  get  away,  and  ran  off, 
and  the  natives  after  him.  When  he  had  got  some 
distance  ahead  of  them,  the  natives  cried  out  for  him 
to  stop,  which  he  refused,  saying  that  they  wantc<l  to 
kill  him.  "  No,  we  do  not  want  to  kill  you  ;  we  for- 
got what  Young  told  us  about  leaving  you  alive  for 
his  (Young's)  companion."  Adams  then  went  to 
Young's  house  with  the  four  natives,  and  found 
Young  there.  The  natives  then  went  into  the  moun- 
tains, armed,  to  try  and  find  M'Coy  and  Quintal,  and 
after  several  days'  search  they  found  them  along  with 
Quintal's  wife,  in  M'Coy's  house,  which  was  up  the 
mountain.  When  they  found  them,  tliey  were  all 
asleep.  The  natives  fired  upon  them,  but  did  not 
wound  any  of  them.  They  then  took  to  the  bush 
again.  After  this  the  four  natives  returned  to  the 
settlement  again.  One  evening,  when  Young's  wifb 
was  playing  on  the  fife,  Manale,  one  of  the  other  nt^ 
tives  being  present,  became  jealous  at  Temua's  sing- 
ing to  Young's  wife.  Manale  then  took  up  a  musket 
and  fired  at  Temua,  which  only  wounded  him.  Te- 
mua immediately  told  the  woman  to  bring  him  a 
musket  to  shoot  Manale.  Manale  in  the  mean  time 
reloaded  his  musket,  and  shot  Temua  dead.  The  two 
other  natives  then  became  much  annoyed,  and  threat- 
ened to  kill  Manale.  Manale  then  took  to  the  bush, 
and  joined  Quintal  and  M'Coy  ;  but  they  would  not 
have  anything  to  do  with  him  until  he  put  his  musket 
down,  which  they  took  possession  of.  He  then  told 
them  of  what  had  taken  place,  and  said  that  he  had 
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eome  to  join  them  and  be  tbeir  friend.  Manale  then 
|)er8ttaded  Quintal  and  M'Coj  to  go  down  with  him 
to  the  settlement,  bo  that  they  might  kill  the  other 
two  Tahitians.  When  within  a  few  yardd  of  the  house 
where  the  natives  were,  Manale  saw  the  two  natives, 
and  sprang  upon  the  stoutest  of  them.  Quintal  and 
M'Coy,  thinking  it  a  scheme  of  Manale's  to  entrap 
them,  made  off  for  the  bush  again  ;  but  such  was  not 
the  case.  Manale  soon  after  joined  M'Coy  and  Quin- 
taL  Adams  and  Young  then  wrote  them  a  letter,  and 
sent  it  by  QuintaPs  wife,  to  persuade  them  to  kill 
their  new  friend,  Manale ;  which  they  succeeded  in 
doing,  by  shooting  him  with  his  own  gun,  which  he 
gave  them  when  he  went  to  make  friends  with  them. 
After  this,  the  two  remaining  Tahitians  again  went  in 
search  of  M*Coy  and  Quint^,  when  they  found  them 
under  a  tree.  They  fired  upon  them,  but  did  not 
wound  either  of  them.  They  again  ran  away  from 
the  natives,  and,  whilst  running,  M'Coy  out  his  foot 
with  a  piece  of  wood.  The  natives,  seeing  the  blood, 
thought  they  had  wounded  him,  and  then  went  home 
and  told  Young  they  had  wounded  M*Coy.  Young 
then  sent  his  wife  and  Martin's  widow  round  to  find 
M'Coy  and  Quintal,  and  to  see  if  either  of  them  were 
wounded.  Young  told  his  wife  to  tell  them  that  on  a 
certain  day  they  all  intended  to  kill  the  two  remain- 
ing Tahitians,  and  that  a  certain  signal  would  be 
made  to  that  effect.  These  two  women  then  returned, 
and  told  Young  that  neither  of  them  were  wounded. 
The  plan  was  now  arranged  to  kill  these  other  two 
natives  in  the  following  manner : — ^Young  persuaded 
Brown's  widow  to  go  to  bed  with  Tetihiti,  the  most 
powerful  of  the  two  Tahitians,  and  cautioned  her  on 
no  account  to  put  her  arm  under  the  Tahitian's  head 
when  she  went  to  sleep,  as  his  wife  intended  to  out  his 
head  off  with  an  axe  as  soon  as  he  went  to  sleep. 
When  Young's  wife  had  killed  this  Tahitian,  she  was 
to  make  a  signal  to  her  husband  to  fire  upon  the  other 
Tahitian,  by  shooting  him  with  his  musket ;  but  dur- 
ing the  time  that  Young  was  loading  his  musket,  the 
young  Tahitian  told  Young  to  double  load  it,  the 
young  Tahitian  thinking  that  Young  was  going  out  to 
shoot  M*Coy  and  Quintal.  Young  answered,  *'  Yes, 
I  will."  Young's  wife  then  struck  the  stout  Tahitian 
in  his  bed,  but  did  not  hit  him  fair.  The  stout  Tahi- 
tian, upon  getting  up  in  his  bed,  was  struck  a  second 
time  with  the  i^xe,  which  killed  him  dead  ;  at  which 
time  she  told  her  husband  to  fire,  which  signal  he 
obeyed,  and  blew  the  young  Tahitian's  head  nearly 
off  his  shoulders.  Thus  ends  the  tragedy  of  the 
Tahitians.  The  signal  was  then  made  to  M'Coy  and 
Quintal  to  come  down,  as  the  two  Tahitians  were 
killed  ;  but  they  would  not  believe  it.  Young  then 
cut  the  hands  off  the  two  dead  Tahitians,  and  sent 
them  up  by  some  of  the  women  to  M'Coy  and  Quintal, 
&8  a  sort  of  certificate  that  the  two  Tahitians  were 
really  dead.  Upon  the  women  delivering  the  hands 
to  them,  M'Coy  and  Quintal  then  descended  the 
mountain  along  with  the  women,  and  reached  the 
house  of  Young  in  safety.  They  all  now  remained 
upon  friendly  terms  for  some  time.  Young  took  two 
of  the  widows  into  his  house  (Williams'  and  Chris- 
tian's) and  three  children  ;  Adams  took  Mills'  widow 
and  two  children,  and  the  widows  of  two  of  the  Tahi- 
tian men  ;  M'Coy  took  Brown's  widow,  and  Quintal 
took  Martin's  widow  into  their  houses.  Adams  and 
Williams  lost  their  wives  previous  to  this  bloody 
tragedy,  in  1793.  Young  was  a  half  West  Indian, 
born  in  St.  Kitts.  Whilst  there  he  learned  how  to 
make  spirits.  By  his  knowledge  of  making  them 
there  he  soon  made  them  here,  out  of  the  ti-root,  by 
the  aid  of  a  large  copper  boiler  which  came  out  of  the 
Bounty.  The  consequence  was,  that  they  all  took  to 
drinking  at  times,  and  many  quarrels  ensued.  Quin- 
tal, about  this  time,  lost  his  wife,  she  having  been 
killed  by  fklling  over  the  rocks,  while  searching  after 
birds'  nests.  Quintal,  after  the  loss  of  his  wife,  wanted 
to  marry  another  one,  but  the  rest  of  the  white  men 
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were  against  it  He  then  threatened  all  th^  litet. 
Soon  after  this  they  got  him  to  drink,  and  made  hira 
intoxicated,  when  the  three  Europeans  killed  him  with 
an  axe.  After  this,  M'Coy  drank  to  excess.  At 
times  he  used  to  be  away  from  home  for  a  week,  and 
no  one  knew  where  he  was  gone.  At  last  he  fastened 
a  large  stone  round  his  neck,  and  jumped  into  the 
sea,  where  he  was  drowned.  The  day  previous  to 
M'Coy  drowning  himself.  Young  died  of  asthma. 
Adams  was  now  the  only  man  upon  the  island. 

Adams  now  became  very  serious.  It  is  said  thai 
he  taught  himself  to  read  and  write  in  his  old  age— 
after  which  his  chief  employment  consisted  in  com- 
munioating  these  arts  to  his  own  children  and  those 
of  his  former  friends.  When  the  island  was  first 
Tisited  by  a  civilized  crew,  it  presented  no  trace  of 
the  foul  passions  and  deadly  quarrels  of  which  it  had 
been  the  scene.  The  Nemesis  of  blood  had  had  ite 
victims  and  departed.  Innocence  and  moral  simplic- 
ity reigned  in  every  fomily — and  it  is  doubtfdl  whether 
the  fabled  Arcadia  of  peace  and  homely  virtue  has 
ever  been  so  nearly  realized  in  practice  as  on  Pit- 
cairn's  Island. 

Of  Mr.  Brodie's  book  we  need  say  little.  It  if 
characterized  by  poverty  of  thought  and  poverty  of 
style  ;  but  the  writer  has  seen  the  world  under  many 
aspects,  and  his  comparisons  sometimes  have  a  certain 
use.  The  chief  value  of  his  present  book  lies  in  the 
paragraph  which  we  have  quoted  at  length. 


Ah  account  of  the  following  interesting  experiment, 
made  at  the  Royal  Institution  a  fbw  weeks  ago  by  H. 
F.  Talbot,  Esq.,  has  been  presented  to  the  Royal  So 
ciety,  and  to  the  Academie  dei  Sciencet  at  Paris  >«• 

iNSTANTAjrsous  Photogenio  Images. — ^It  has  lonf 
been  a  desideratum  in  photographic  science  to  obtaii 
a  truly  instantaneous  portrait  of  a  body  in  rapid 
motion.  Some  experimenters  have  indeed  published 
what  they  call  ** instantaneous  processes";  but  i^ 
will  readily  be  understood  that  this  is  merely  a  phrase 
expressive  of  rapidity — and  that  such  processes  do  not 
in  fact  give  distinct  images  of  bodies  moving  swiftly 
across  ^e  field  of  view. 

A  photographic  process  recently  invented  by  Mr. 
Talbot  having  appeared  to  him  to  exceed  in  sensibility 
any  other  wiUi  which  he  was  acquainted,  he  resolved 
to  try  whether  it  were  possible  to  obtain  by  means  of 
it  an  instantaneous  image.  The  experiment  was  triedT 
at  the  Royal  Institution,  and  proved  successful.  The  • 
arrangements  adopted  were  as  follows  : — 

A  printed  paper  was  fixed  upon  the  surfaoe  of  a 
wheel.     A  camera  was  carefully  adjusted  to  give  a . 
correct  image  of  this  wheel.    The  room  was  then< 
darkened,  and  a  very  sensitive  plate  was  placed  in  the  - 
camera — the  wheel  was  turned  by  a  handle  until  it 
acquired  a  great  velocity — the  greatest,  in  fact,  w&lch  . 
could  be  given  to  it    At  this  moment  the  camera-^as  s 
opened,  and  a  powerful  electric  battery  was  discharged  • 
in  front  of  the  wheel,  illuminating  it  with  a  sudden  > 
flash  of  brilliant  light    The  sensitive  plate  was  then 
taken  out  of  the  camera,  and  the  image  was  developed. 
The  plate  was  found  to  contain  an  image  of  the  words 
printed  on  the  paper — and  it  was  remarkable  to  ob* 
serve  that  there  was  no  indistinctness  of  outline  in 
them,  notwithstanding  the  rapid  motion  of  the  wheel. 

The  valuable  uses  to  which  this  novel  f^bct  in  Pho- 
tography can  be  applied  are  too  obvious  to  require  to  • 
be  specifically  pointed  out  It  will  only  be>  necessary 
for  photographers  to  devise  convenient  and  easy/ 
methods  of  obteining  the  electric  spark  and  throwine  ^ 
it  on  the  objeot,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  arrest  and ' 
embody  the  most  fugitive  phenomena- whAoh  present  :- 
themselves  to  tiie  eye. — Jthenteum, 
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MY  NOVEL  ;    OR,  VARIETIES   IN   ENGLISH   LIFE. 


SABBATH   EVENING. 
BT  OSOBQE  D.   PRENTICE. 

'Ti8  holy  time.    The  evening  shade 

Steals  with  a  soft  control 
0*er  nature,  as  a  thought  of  heaven 

Steals  o'er  the  human  soul ; 
And  every  ray  from  yonder  blue. 
And  every  drop  of  falling  dew. 
Seem  to  bring  down  to  human  woes 
From  heaven  a  message  of  repose. 

0*er  yon  tall  rock  the  solemn  trees 

A  shady  group  incline, 
Like  gentle  nuns  in  sorrow  bowed 

Around  their  holy  shrine  ; 
And  o'er  them  now  the  night  winds  blow. 
So  calm  and  still,  the  music  low 
Seems  the  mysterious  voice  of  prayer 
Soft  echoed  on  the  evening  air. 

The  mists,  like  incense  from  the  earth. 
Rise  to  a  God  beloved. 


And  o*er  the  waters  move  as  errt 

The  Holy  Spirit  moved ; 
The  torrent's  voice,  the  wave's  low  hyma^ 
Seem  the  fair  notes  of  seraphim  ; 
And  all  earth's  thousand  voices  raise 
Their  song  of  worship,  love,  and  praiae^ 

The  gentle  sisterhood  of  flowers 

Bend  low  their  lovely  eyes. 
Or  gan  through  trembling  tears  of  dew 

Up  to  the  holy  skies  ; 
And  the  pure  stars  come  out  above. 
Like  sweet  and  blessed  things  of  love. 
Bright  signals  in  the  ethereal  dome 
To  guide  the  parted  spirit  home. 

There  is  a  spirit  of  blessedness 

In  air  and  earth  and  heaven. 
And  nature  wears  the  blessed  look 

Of  a  young  saint  forgiven  ; 
Oh,  who,  at  such  an  hour  of  love. 
Can  gaze  on  all  around,  above. 
And  not  kneel  down  upon  the  sod 
With  Nature's  self  to  worship  God ! 


MY  novel;    or,  VARIETIES  IN  ENGLISH  LIFE. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 


Leonard  and  Helen  settled  themselves  in  two 
little  chambers  in  a  small  lane.  The  neighborhood 
vras  dull  enough — the  accommodation  humble ; 
but  their  landlady  had  a  smile.  That  was  the 
reason,  perhaps,  why  Helen  chose  the  lodgings : 
a  smile  is  not  always  found  on  the  face  of  a  land- 
lady when  the  lodj^er  is  poor.  And  out  of  their 
windows  they  caught  sight  of  a  green  tree,  an 
elm,  that  grew  up  fair  and  tall  in  a  carpenter^s 
yard  at  the  rear.  That  tree  was  like  another  smile 
to  the  place.  They  saw  the  birds  come  and  go  to 
its  shelter;  and  they  even  heard,  when  a  breeze 
arose,  the  pleasant  murmnr  of  its  boughs. 

Leonard  went  the  same  evening  to  Captain 
Digby's  old  lodgings,  but  he  could  learn  there  no 
intelligence  of  friends  or  protectors  for  Helen. 
The  people  were  rude  and  surly,  and  said  that  the 
captain  still  owed  them  £l,  17s.  The  claim, 
however,  seemed  very  disputable,  and  was  stoutly 
denied  by  Helen.  The  next  morning  Leonard  set 
off  in  search  of  Dr.  Morgan.  He  thought  liis 
best  plan  was  to  inquire  the  address  of  the  doctor 
at  the  nearest  chemist's,  and  the  chemist  civilly 
looked  into  the  Court  Guide,  and  referred  him  to  a 
house  in  Bulslrode  Street,  Manchester  Square. 
To  this  street  Leonard  contrived  to  find  his  way, 
much  marvelling  at  the  meanness  of  London. 
ScrewstoWQ  seemed  to  him  the  handsomer  town  of 
the  two. 

A  shabby  man-servant  opened  the  door,  and 
Xieonard  remarked  thut  the  narrow  passage  was 
choked  with  boxes,  trunks,  and  various  articles  of 
furniture.  He  was  shown  into  ^ small  room,  con- 
taining a  very  largre  round  table,  whereon  were 
sundry  works  on  homceopathy.  Parry's  Cymbrian 
Pliitarch,  Davies'  Celtic  Researches,  and  a  Sunday 
newspaper.  An  engraved  poitrait  of  the  illustri- 
ous Hidneminn  occuuieJ  the  place  of  honor  over 
the  ebini'iey-piece.  In  a  few  minutes  the  door  to 
•n  inner  roum  opened,  and  Dr.  Morgan  appeared, 
and  said  politely,  **  Come  in,  sir." 


The  doctor  seated  himself  at  a  desk,  looked 
hastily  at  Leonard,  and  then  at  a  great  ebronometer 
lying  on  the  table.  *'  My  time 's  short,  sir — goiog 
abroad  ;  and  now  that  I  am  going,  patients  flock  to 
me.  Too  late.  London  will  repent  its  apathy. 
Let  it!" 

The  doctor  paused  majestically,  and,  notremarlt- 
ing  on  Leonardos  face  the  consternation  he  had 
anticipated,  he  repeated  peevishly — '*  I  am  going 
abroad,  sir,  but  I  will  make  a  synopsis  of  your 
case,  and  leave  it  to  my  successor.  Hum !  hair 
chestnut;  eyes — what  color!  Look  this  way — 
blue,  dark  blue.  Hem !  constitution  oervooa. 
What  are  the  symptoms  ?" 

'»  Sir,"  began  Leonard,  "  a  little  girl—" 

Dr.  Morgan,  (impatiently.) — ''Little  girl! 
Never  mind  the  history  of  your  sufferings ;  stick 
to  the  symptoms — stick  to  the  symptoms." 

Leonard. — **  You  mistake  me,  doctor ;  I  hava 
nothing  the  matter  with  me.    A  little  girl — '* 

Dr.  Morgan. — '*  Girl  again  !  I  understand  !  It 
is  she  who  is  ill.  Shall  I  go  to  her?  She  roast 
describe  her  own  symptoms — I  canU  judge  from 
your  talk.  You  '11  be  telling  me  she  has  conaunip- 
tion,  or  dyspepsia,  or  some  such  diseas;  that  don't 
exist :  mere  allopathic  inventions — symptonia,  sir, 
symptoms." 

Leonard,  (foTcin0  his  way.) — ^*'You  attended 
her  poor  father.  Captain  Digby,  when  he  was 
taken  ill  in  the  coach  with  you.  He  is  dead,  and 
his  child  is  an  orphan." 

Dr.  Morgan,  (fumbling  in  his  medical  pocket- 
book.) —  **  Orphan  !  nothing  fur  orphans,  espee- 
ially  if  inconsolable,  like  aconite  and  chamo' 
nulla."' • 

With  some  difficulty  Leonard  succeeded  in  bring>> 
ing  Helen  to  the  recollection  of  the  homoeopathist, 

I  *  It  may  be  necessary  to  observe,  that  homiBopathy 
pro  "esses  to  deal  with  our  moral  affections  as  well  as 
with  oar  physical  maladies,  and  has  a  globule  for 

1  every  sorrow. 
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Stating  how  he  came  in  charge  of  her,  and  why  he 
sought  Dr.  Morgan. 

The  doctor  was  much  moved. 

"  But  really,"  said  he,  aAer  a  pause,  **  I  donH 
see  how  I  can  help  the  poor  child.  I  know  nothing 
of  her  relations.  This  Lord  Les — whatever  his 
name  is — I  know  of  no  lords  in  London.  I  knew 
lords,  and  physicked  them  too,  when  I  was  a  blun- 
dering allopathist.  There  was  the  Earl  of  Lans- 
mere — has  had  many  a  blue  pill  from  me,  sinner 
that  I  was !  His  ion  was  wiser ;  never  would 
take  physic.  Very  clever  boy  was  Lord  L*Es- 
trange — I  donH  know  if  he  was  as  good  as  he  was 
clever — " 

**  Lord  L^Estrange ! — that  name  begins  with 
Les—" 

''  Stuff!  He  *s  always  abroad — shows  his  sense. 
I  'm  going  abroad  too.  No  development  for  science 
in  this  horrid  city ;  full  of  prejudices,  sir,  and 
given  up  to  the  most  barbarous  allopathical  and 

I)hlebotomical  propensities.  I  am  going  to  the 
and  of  Hahnemann,  sir — sold  my  good-will,  lease, 
and  furniture,  and  have  bought  in  on  the  Rhine. 
Natural  life  there,  sir — homceopathy  needs  nature  : 
dine  at  one  o'clock,  get  up  at  four — tea  little 
known,  and  science  appreciated.  But  I  forget. 
Cott !  what  can  I  do  for  the  orphan?" 

*•  Well,  sir,"  said  Leonard  rising,  **  Heaven 
will  give  me  strength  to  support  her." 

The  doctor  looked  at  the  young  roan  attentively. 
"  And  yet,"  said  he,  in  a  gentler  voice,  '*  you, 
young  man,  are,  by  your  account,  a  perfect  stran- 
ger to  her,  or  were  so  when  you  undertook  to 
bring  her  to  London.  You  have  a  good  heart — 
always  keep  it.  Very  healthy  thing,  sir,  a  good 
heart — that  is,  when  not  carried  to  excess.  But 
you  have  friends  of  your  own  in  town?" 

Leonard. — **  Not    yet,    sir ;    I  hope    to  make' 
them." 

Doctor. — "  Pless  me,  you  do  1  How  ? — ^I  can't 
make  any." 

Leonard  colored  and  hung  his  head.  He  longed 
to  say  **  Authors  find  friends  in  iheir  readers — I 
am  going  to  be  an  author."  But  he  felt  that  the 
reply  would  savor  of  presumption,  and  held  his 
tonc^ue. 

The  doctor  continued  to  examine  him,  and  with 
friendly  interest.  **  You  say  you  walked  up  to 
London — was  that  from  choice  or  economy  t" 

Leonard. — **  Both,  sir." 

Doctor. — **  Sit  down  again,  and  let  us  talk.  I 
can  give  you  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  I  '11  see  if 
I  can  help  either  of  you,  provided  you  tell  me  all 
the  symptoms — I  mean  all  the  particulars." 

Then,  with  that  peculiar  adroitness  which  be- 
longs to  experience  in  the  medical  profession.  Dr. 
Morgan,  who  was  really  an  acute  and  able  man, 
proceeded  to  pui  his  questions,  and  soon  extracted 
from  Leonard  the  boy's  history  and  hopes.  But 
when  the  doctor,  in  admiration  at  a  simplicity 
which  contrasted  so  evident  an  intelligence,  finally 
asked  him  his  name  and  connections,  and  Leonard 
told  them,  the  homoeopathist  actually  started. 
*•  Leonard  Fairfield,  grandson  of  my  old  friend, 
John  Avehel  of  Landsmere  !  I  must  shake  you  by 
the  hand.  Brought  up  by  Mrs.  Fairfield ! — Ah, 
now,  I  look,  strong  family  likeness — very  stroncr !" 

The  tears  stood  in  the  doctor's  eyes.  **  Poor 
Nora !"  said  he. 

•*  Nora !  did  you  know  my  auntt" 

"Your  aunt!  Ah — ah!  yes — yes!  Poor  No- 
ra ! — she  died  almost  in  these  arms — so  young,  so 
beautiful.    I  remember  it  as  if  yesterday." 


The  doctor  brushed  his  hand  across  his  eyes, 
and  swallowed  a  globule;  and,  before  the  boy 
knew  what  he  was  about,  had  in  his  benevolence 
thrust  another  between  Leonard's  quivering  lips. 

A  knock  was  heard  at  the  door. 

'*  Ha !  that 's  my  great  patient,"  cried  the  doo- 
tor,  recovering  his  self*possession — '*  must  see 
him.  A  chronic  case— excellent  patient — tic,  sir, 
tic.  Puzzling  and  interesting.  If  I  could  take 
that  tic  with  me,  I  should  ask  nothing  more  from 
Heaven.  Call  again  on  Monday ;  I  may  have 
something  to  tell  you  then  as  to  yourself.  The 
little  girl  can't  stay  with  you — wrong  and  non- 
sensical. I  will  see  after  her.  Leave  me  your 
address — write  it  here.  I  think  I  know  a  lady 
who  will  take  charge  of  her.  Good-bye.  Mon- 
day next,  ten  o'clock." 

With  this,  the  doctor  thrust  out  Leonard,  and 
ushered  in  his  grand  patient  whom  he  was  very  anx- 
ious to  take  with  him  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine. 

Leonard  had  now  only  to  discover  the  nobleman 
whose  name  had  been  so  vaguely  uttered  by  poor 
Captain  Digby.  He  had  again  recourse  to  the 
Court  Guide;  and  finding  the  address  of  two  or 
three  lords,  the  first  syllable  of  whose  titles  seemed 
similar  to  that  repeated  to  him,  and  all  living  pretty 
near  to  each  other,  in  the  regions  of  May  Fair,  ho 
ascertained  his  way  to  that  quarter,  and,  exercising 
his  mother-wit,  inquired  at  the  neighboring  shops 
as  to  the  personal  appearance  of  these  noblemen. 
Out  of  consideration  for  his  rusticity,  he  got  very 
civil  and  clear  answers ;  but  none  of  the  lords  in 
question  corresponded  with  the  description  ^iven 
by  Helen.  One  was  old,  another  was  exceedingly 
corpulent,  a  third  was  bedridden — none  of  them 
was  known  to  keep  a  great  dog.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  the  name  of  L'Estrange  (no  habitant  of 
London)  was  not  in  the  Court  Guide.  And  Dr. 
Morgan*s  assertion  that  that  person  was  always 
abroad,  unluckily  dismissed  from  Leonard's  mind 
the  name  the  homoeopathist  had  so  casually  men- 
tioned. But  Helen  was  not  disappointed  when  her 
young  protector  returned  late  in  the  day,  and  told 
her  of  his  ill-success.  Poor  child  !  she  was  so 
pleased  in  her  heart  not  to  be  separated  from  her 
new  brother ;  and  Leonard  was  touched  to  see  how 
she  had  contrived,  in  his  absence,  to  give  a  certain 
comfort  and  cheerful  grace  to  the  bare  room  devoted 
to  himsejf.  She  had  arranged  his  few  books  and 
papers  so  neatly,  near  the  window,  in  sight  of  the 
one  green  elm.  She  had  coaxed  the  smiling  land- 
lady out  of  one  or  two  extra  articles  of  furniture^ 
especially  a  walnut-tree  bureau,  and  some  odds  and 
ends  of  ribbon — with  which  last  she  had  looped  up 
the  curtains.  Even  the  old  rush-bottomed  chairs 
had  a  strange  air  of  elegance,  from  the  mode  in 
which  they  were  placed.  The  fairies  had  given 
sweet  Helen  the  art  that  adorns  a  home,  and  brings 
out  a  smile  from  the  dingiest  corner  of  hut  and 
attic. 

Leonard  wondered  and  praised.  He  kissed  hia 
blushing  ministrant  gratefully,  and  they  sat  down 
in  joy  to  their  abstemious  meal ;  when  suddenly  his 
face  was  overclouded — there  shot  through  him  the 
remembrance  of  Dr.  Morgan's  words — '*  The  littlo 
girl  can't  stay  with  you — wrong  and  nonsensical. 
I  think  I  know  a  lady  who  will  take  charge  of 
her." 

**  Ah,"  cried  Leonard  sorrowfully,  "  how  could 
I  forget  ?"  And  he  told  Helen  what  grieved  him. 
Helen  at  first  exclaimed  that  "  she  would  not  go." 
Leonard  rejoiced,  then  began  to  talk  as  usual  of 
his  great  prospects ;  and,  hastily  fini^ing  hia  toeal^ 
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$»  if  there  were  no  time  to  looe,  sat  down  at  once 
to  his  papers.  Then  Helen  contemplated  him 
sadly,  as  he  bent  o^er  bis  delightful  work.  And 
when,  lifting  his  radiant  eyes  from  his  MS.,  he 
exclaimed,  *'  No,  no,  yon  shall  not  go.  Thi$  mnst 
•aoceed — and  we  shall  live  together  in  some  pretty 
oottaffe,  where  we  can  see  more  than  one  tree*' — 
then  Helen  sighed,  and  did  not  answer  this  time, 
«« No,  I  will  not  CO." 

Shortly  after  she  stole  from  the  room,  and  into 
her  own  ;  and  there,  kneeling  down,  she  prayed, 
and  her  prayer  was  somewhat  this — ^*  Guard  roe 
against  mv  own  selfish  heart ;  may  I  never  be  a 
burden  to  him  who  has  shielded  me." 

Perhaps,  as  the  Creator  looks  down  on  this 
world,  whose  wondrous  beauty  beams  on  us  more 
and  more,  in  proportion  as  our  science  would  take  it 
from  poetry  into  law — ^perhaps  He  beholds  nothing 
«^^utiful,.thep»«.he.nofa«mp.eloWng 

CHAPTER   XIT. 

Leonard  went  out  the  next  day  with  his  precious 
MSS.  He  had  read  sufficient  of  modem  literature 
to  know  the  names  of  the  principal  London  pub- 
lishers ;  and  to  these  he  took  his  way  with  a  bold 
step^  though  a  beating  heart. 

Tliat  day  he  was  out  longer  than  the  last ;  and 
when  he  returned,  and  came  into  the  little  room, 
Helen  uttered  a  cry,  for  she  scarcely  recognized 
him.  There  was  on  his  face  so  deep,  so  silent,  and 
so  concentrated  a  despondency.  He  sat  down 
listlessly,  and  did  not  kiss  her  this  time,  as  she 
stole  towards  him.  He  felt  so  humbled.  He  was 
a  king  deposed.  He  take  charge  of  another  life ! 
He! 

She  coaxed  him  at  last  into  communicating  his 
day's  chronicle.  The  reader  beforehand  knows  too 
well  what  it  roust  be,  to  need  detailed  repetition. 
Most  of  the  publishers  had  absolutely  refused  to 
look  at  his  MSS. ;  one  or  two  had  good-naturedly 
glanced  over  and  returned  them  at  once,  with  a 
civil  word  or  two  of  flat  rejection.  One  publisher 
alone — ^himself  a  man  of  letters,  and  who  in  youth 
had  gone  through  the  same  bitter  process  of  dis- 
illusion that  now  awaited  the  village  genius — vol- 
unteered some  kindly  though  stem  explanation  and 
counsel  to  the  unhappy  boy.  This  gentleman  read 
a  portion  of  Leonard  !s  principal  poem  with  atten- 
tion, and  even  with  frank  admiration.  He  could 
appreciate  the  rare  promise  that  it  manifested. 
iie  sympathized  with  the  hoy's  history,  and  even 
with  his  hopes;  and  then  he  said,  in  bidding  him 
farewell — 

"  If  I  publish  this  poem  for  you,  speaking  as  a 
trader,  I  shall  be  a  considerable  loser.  Did  I 
publish  all  I  admire,  out  of  sympathy  with  the 
author,  I  should  be  a  ruined  man.  But  suppose 
that,  impressed  as  I  really  am  with  the  evidence 
of  no  common  poetic  gif^s  in  this  MS.,  I  publish  it, 
not  as  a  trader,  but  a  lover  of  literature,  I  shall  in 
reality,  I  fear,  render  you  a  great  disservice,  and 
perhaps  unfit  your  whole  life  for  the  exertions  on 
which  you  must  rely  for  independence." 

"How,  sir?"  cried  Leonard.  "Not  that  I 
would  ask  you  to  injure  yourself  for  me,"  he  added, 
with  proud  tears  in  his  eyes. 

"How,  my  young  friend!  I  will  explain. 
There  is  enough  talent  in  these  verses  to  induce 
Tory  flattering  reviews  in  some  of  the  literary  jour- 
nals. You  will  read  these,  and,  finding  yourself 
proclaimed  a  poet,  will  cry, '  I  am  on  the  road  to 
fame.'    You  will  come  to  me, '  And  my  poem, 


how  does  it  sell  ?'  I  shall  point  to  some  groaning 
shelf,  and  say, '  Not  twenty  copies !'  The  journals 
may  praise,  but  the  public  will  not  buy.  '  &ut  you 
will  have  got  a  name,'  you  say.  Yes,  a  name  as 
a  poet,  just  sufficiently  known  to  make  every  man 
in  practical  business  diainclined  to  give  fair  trial  to 
your  talents  in  a  single  department  of  positive  life; 
none  like  to  employ  poets ; — a  name  that  will  not 
put  a  penny  in  your  purse — worse  still,  that  will 
operate  as  a  barrier  against  every  escape  into  the 
ways  whereby  men  get  to  fortune.  But,  having 
once  tasted  praise,  you  will  continue  to  sigh  for  it ; 
you  will  perhaps  never  again  get  a  publisher  to 
bring  forth  a  poem,  but  you  will  hanker  round  the 
purlieus  of  the  Muses,  scribble  for  periodicals,  fall 
at  last  into  a  bookseller's  drudge.  Profits  will  be 
so  precarious  and  uncertain,  that  to  avoid  debt  may 
be  impossible  ;  then,  you,  who  now  seem  so  ingen- 
uous and  so  proud,  will  sink  deeper  still  into  the 
literary  menaicant — ^begging,  borrowing — " 

"  Never — ^never — never !"  cried  Leonard,  veiling 
his  face  with  his  hands. 

"  Such  would  have  been  my  career,"  continued 
the  publisher.  "  But  I  luckily  had  a  rich  relative, 
a  trader,  whose  calling  I  despised  as  a  boy,  who 
kindly  forgave  my  folly,  bound  me  as  an  apprentice, 
and  here  I  am ;  and  now  I  can  afford  to  write 
books  as  well  as  sell  them. 

"  Young  man,  you  must  have  respectable  rela- 
tions— go  by  their  advice  and  counsel;  cling  fast 
to  some  positive  calling.  Be  anything  in  this  city 
rather  than  poet  by  profession." 

"And  how,  sir,  have  there  ever  been  poets! 
Had  they  other  callings!" 

"  Read  their  biography,  and  then  envy  them !" 

Leonard  was  silent  a  moment ;  but,  lifting  his 
head,  answered  loud  and  quickly — "  I  lutve  read 
their  biography.  Troe,  their  lot  poverty — perhaps 
hunger.     Sir,  I  envy  them !" 

"  Poverty  and  hunger  are  small  evils,"  answered 
the  bookseller,  with  a  grave  kind  smile.  "  There 
are  worse— debt  and  degradation,  and — despair." 

"  No,  sir,  no — you  exaggerate ;  these  last  are 
not  the  lot  of  all  poets." 

•  "  Right,  for  most  of  our  greatest  poets  had  some 
private  means  of  their  own.  And  for  others,  why, 
all  who  have  put  into  a  lottery  have  not  drawn 
blanks.  But  who  could  advise  another  man  to  set 
his  whole  hope  of  fortune  on  the  chance  of  a  prize 
in  a  lottery!  And  such  a  lottery!"  groaned  the 
publisher,  glancing  towards  sheets  and  reams  of 
dead  authors  lying  like  lead  upon  his  shelves. 

Leonard  clutched  his  MSS.  to  his  heart,  and 
hurried  away. 

"  Yes,"  he  muttered,  as  Helen  clung  to  him  and 
tried  to  console — "  yes,  you  were  right ;  London  is 
very  vast,  very  strong,  and  very  cruel,"  and  his 
head  sank  lower  and  lower  yet  upon  his  bosom. 

The  door  was  flung  widely  open,  and  in,  unan- 
nounced, walked  Dr.  Morgan. 

The  child  turned  to  him,  and,  at  the  sight  of  his 
face,  she  remembered  her  father;  and  the  tears 
that,  for  Leonard's  sake,  she  had  been  trying  to 
suppress,  found  way. 

The  good  doctor  soon  gained  all  the  confidence 
of  these  two  young  hearts.  And,  after  listening  to 
Leonard's  story  of  his  paradise  lost  in  a  day,  he 
patted  him  on  the  shoulder  and  said,  "  Well,  you 
will  call  on  me  on  Monday,  and  we  will  see.  Mean- 
while, borrow  these  of  me" — and  he  tried  to  slip 
three  sovereigns  into  the  boy's  hand.  Leonard 
was  indignant.  The  bookseller's  warning  flashed 
on  him.    Mendicancy!    Oh,  no,  he  had  not  yet 
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come  to  that!  He  was  almost  rude  and  savage 
in  his  rejection ;  and  the  doctor  did  not  like  him 
the  less  for  it. 

"  Yoa  are  an  obstinate  mule,"  said  the  homceo- 
pathist,  reluctantly  putting  up  his  sovereigns. 
*'  Will  you  work  at  something  practical  and  prosy, 
and  let  the  poetry  rest  awhile?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Leonard,  doggedly,  **  I  will  work." 

*'  Very  well,  then.  I  know  an  honest  bookseller, 
and  he  shall  give  you  some  employment;  and, 
meanwhile,  at  all  events,  you  will  be  among  books, 
and  that  will  be  some  comfort." 

Leonardos  eyes  brightened — "  A  great  comfort, 
9ir."  He  pressed  the  hand  he  had  before  put 
aside  to  his  grateful  heart. 

"  But,"  resumed  the  doctor,  seriously,  "  you 
leally  feel  a  strong  predisposition  to  make  verses?" 

"  I  did,  sir." 

**  Very  bad  symptom  indeed,  and  must  be  stopped 
before  a  relapse !  Here,  I  have  cured  three  prophets 
and  ten  poets  with  this  novel  specific." 

While  thus  speaking  he  had  got  out  his  book 
and  a  globule.  **  Agaricus  tmucarius  dissolved  in 
a  tumbler  of  distilled  water — tea-spoonful  whenever 
the  fit  comes  on.  Sir,  it  would  have  cured  Milton 
himself. 

*'  And  now  for  you,  my  child,"  turning  to  Helen 
— *'  I  have  found  a  lady  who  will  be  very  kind  to 
you.  Not  a  menial  situation.  She  wants  some 
one  to  read  to  her,  and  tend  on  her — she  is  old  and 
has  no  children.  She  wants  a  companion,  and  pre- 
fers a  girl  of  your  age  to  one  older.  Will  this  suit 
you?" 

Leonard  walked  away. 

Helen  sot  close  to  Uie  doctor's  ear,  and  whis- 
pered, *<  No,  I  cannot  leave  /»m  now — ^he  is  so 
sad." 

'*  Cott!"  grunted  the  doctor,  **  you  two  must 
have  been  reading  Paid  and  Virginia.  If  I  could 
but  stay  in  England,  I  would  try  what  ignaiia 
would  do  in  this  case — interesting  experiment! 
Listen  to  me — little  girl ;  and  go  out  of  the  room, 
you,  sir." 

liBonard ,  averti ng  his  face ,  obeyed .  Helen  made 
an  involuntary  step  after  him — the  doctor  detained 
and  drew  her  on  his  knee. 

**  What 's  your  Christian  name  ? — ^I  forget." 

"  Helen." 

"  Helen,  listen.  In  a  year  or  two  you  will  be  a 
yoang  woman,  and  it  would  be  very  wrong  then  to 
Jive  alone  with  that  young  man.  Meanwhile,  you 
have  no  right  to  cripple  all  his  energies.  He  must 
not  have  you  leaning  on  his  right  arm — you  would 
weigh  it  down.  I  am  going  away,  and  when  I  am 
gone  there  will  be  no  one  to  help  you,  if  you  reject 
the  friend  I  offer  you.  Bo  as  I  tell  you,  for  a  little 
girl  so  peculiarly  susceptible  (a  thorough  fntlsatilla 
constitution)  cannot  be  obstinate  and  egotistical." 

*'  Let  me  see  him  cared  for  and  happy,  sir," 
aaid  she  firmly,  '*  and  I  will  go  where  you  wish." 

*'  He  shall  be  so;  and  to-morrow,  while  he  is 
out,  I  will  come  and  fetch  you.  Nothing  so  pain- 
ful as  leave-taking — shakes  the  nervous  system, 
%nd  is  a  mere  waste  of  the  animal  economy." 

Helen  sobbed  aloud;  then  writhing  from  the 
doctor,  she  exclaimed,  **  But  he  may  know  where 
I  am?  We  may  see  each  other  sometimes?  Ah, 
sir,  it  was  at  my  father's  grave  that  we  first  met, 
and  I  think  Heaven  sent  him  to  me.  Do  not  part 
us  forever." 

*'  I  should  have  a  heart  of  stone  if  I  did,"  cried 
the  doctor  vehemently, ''  and  Miss  Starke  shall  let 
him  come  and  visit  you  once  a  week.    I  '11  give 


her  soqiething  to  make  her.  She  is  naturally  in- 
diflTereht  to  others.  I  will  alter  her  whole  constitu- 
tion, and  melt  her  into  sympathy — ^with  rhododett 
dron  and  arsenic!  " 

CHAPTER    XY. 

Before  he  went,  the  doctor  wrote  a  line  to  Mr. 
Prickett,  bookseller,  Holborn,  and  told  Leonard  to 
take  it,  the  next  morning,  as  addressed.  "  I  will 
call  on  Prickett  myself  to-night,  and  prepare  him 
for  your  visit.  But  I  hope  and  trust  you  will  only 
have  to  stay  there  a  few  days.V 

He  then  turned  the  conversation,  to  communicate 
his  plans  for  Helen.  Miss  Starke  lived  at  Highgate 
— a  worthy  woman,  stiffand  prim,  as  old  maids  some- 
times are;  but  just  the  place  for  a  little  girl  like 
Helen,  and  Leonard  should  certainly  be  allowed  to 
call  and  see  her. 

Leonard  listened  and  made  no  opposition ; — ^now 
that  his  day-dream  was  dispelled,  he  had  no  right 
to  pretend  to  be  Helen's  protector.  He  could  have 
bade  her  share  his  wealth  and  his  fame ;  his  penury 
and  his  drudgery — no. 

It  was  a  very  sorrowful  evening — that  between 
the  adventurer  and  the  child.  They  sat  up  late, 
till  their  candle  had  burned  down  to  the  socket; 
neither  did  they  talk  much ;  but  his  hand  clasped 
hers  all  the  time,  and  her  head  pillowed  itself  on 
bis  shoulder.  I  fear,  when  they  parted,  it  was  not 
for  sleep. 

And  when  Leonard  went  forth  the  next  morning* 
Helen  stood  at  the  street  door,  watching  him  de- 
part— slowly,  slowly.  No  doubt,  in  that  humble 
lane  there  were  many  sad  hearts ;  but  no  heart  so 
heavy  as  that  of  the  still  quiet  child,  when  the  form 
she  had  watched  was  to  be  seen  no  more,  and,  still 
standing  on  the  desolate  threshold,  she  gazed  into 
space — and  all  was  vacant. 

CHAPTER  xvi. 

Mr.  Prickett  was  a  believer  in  homoeopathy, 
and  declared,  to  the  indignation  of  all  the  apothe- 
caries round  Holborn,  that  he  had  been  cured  of  « 
chronic  rheumatism  b^  Dr.  Morgan.  The  good 
doctor  had,  as  he  promised,  seen  Mr.  Prickett  wheii 
he  left  Iieonard,  and  asked  him  as  a  favor  to  find 
some  light  occupation  for  the  boy,  that  would  serve 
as  an  excuse  for  a  modest  weekly  salary.  '*  It 
will  not  be  for  long,"  said  the  doctor ;  *'  his  rela- 
tions are  respectable  and  well  ofif.  I  will  write  to 
his  grandparents,  and  in  a  few  days  I  hope  to  re- 
lieve vou  of  the  charge.  Of  course,  if  you  don't 
want  him,  I  will  repay  what  he  costs  meanwhile." 

Mr.  Prickett,  thus  prepared  for  Leonard,  received 
him  very  graciously,  and,  after  a  few  qnestione, 
said  Leonard  was  just  the  person  he  wanted  to 
assist  him  in  cataloguing  his  books,  and  offisred  him 
most  handsomely  1/.  a  week  for  the  task. 

Plunged  at  once  into  a  world  of  books  vaster 
than  he  had  ever  before  won  admission  to,  that  old 
divine  dream  of  knowledge,  out  of  which  poetry 
had  sprung,  returned  to  the  village  student  at  the 
very  sight  of  the  venerable  volumes.  The  collec- 
tion of  Mr.  Prickett  was,  however,  in  reality  by  no 
means  large ;  but  it  comprised  not  only  the  ordina- 
ry standaH  works,  but  several  curious  and  rare 
ones.  And  Leonard  paused  in  makinff  the  cata- 
logue, and  took  many  a  hasty  snatch  of  the  content! 
of  each  tome,  as  it  passed  through  his  hands.  The 
bookseller,  who  was  an  enthusiast  for  old  books, 
was  pleased  to  see  a  kindred  feeling  (which  hie 
shop-boy  had  never  exhibited)  in  his  new  assistant ; 
and  he  talked  about  rare  editions  and  scarce  copieej 
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snd  initiated  Leonard  into  many  of  the  mysteries 
of  the  bibliographist. 

Nothing  could  be  more  dark  and  dingy  than  the 
shop.  There  was  a  booth  outside,  containing  cheap 
books  and  odd  volumes,  round  which  there  was  al- 
ways an  attentive  group  ;  within,  a  gas-lamp  burned 
Bight  and  day. 

Dui  time  passed  quickly  to  Leonard.  lie  missed 
not  the  green  fields,  he  forgot  his  disappointments, 
he  ceased  to  remember  even  Helen.  O  strange 
passion  of  knowledge !  nothing  like  thee  for  strength 
and  devotion. 

Mr.  Prickett  was  a  bachelor,  and  asked  Leonard 
to  dine  with  him  on  a  cold  shoulder  of  mutton. 
Daring  dinner,  the  shop-boy  kept  the  shop,  and  Mr. 
Prickett  was  really  pleasant  as  well  as  loquacious. 
He  took  a  liking  to  Leonard — and  Leonard  told  him 
his  adventures  with  the  publishers,  at  which  Mr. 
Prickett  rubbed  his  hands  and  laughed  as  at  a  cap- 
ital joke.  *'  Oh,  give  up  poetry,  and  stick  to  the 
shop,"  eried  he ;  **  and  to  cure  you  forever  of  the 
mad  whim  to  be  an  author,  I  '11  Just  lend  you  the 
Life  and  Works  of  CfuUterton.  You  may  lake  it 
home  with  you  and  read  before  you  go  to  bed. 
You  '11  come  back  quite  a  new  man  to-morrow." 

Not  till  night,  when  the  shop  was  closed,  did 
Leonard  return  to  his  lodging.  And  when  he  en- 
tered the  room,  he  was  struck  to  the  soul  by  the 
silence,  by  the  void.     Helen  was  gone ! 

There  was  a  rose-tree  in  its  pot  on  the  table  at 
which  he  wrote,  and  by  it  a  scrap  of  paper,  on 
which  was  written— 

"  Dear,  dear  brother  Leonard,  God  bless  you !  I 
will  let  you  know  when  we  can  meet  again.  Take 
care  of  this  rose,  brother,  and  don't  forget  poor 

Helen." 

Over  the  word  **  forget"  there  was  a  big  round 
blistered  spot  that  nearly  efiaced  the  word. 

Leonard  leant  his  face  on  his  hands,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life  he  felt  what  s(»litude  really  is. 
He  could  not  stay  long  in  the  room.  He  walked 
out  again,  and  wandered  objectless  to  and  fro  the 
streets.  He  passed  that  stiller  and  humbler  neigh- 
borhood, he  mixed  with  the  throng  that  swarmed 
in  the  more  populous  thoroughfares.  Hundreds 
and  thousands  passed  him  by,  and  still — ^still  such 
solitude. 

He  came  back,  lighted  his  candle,  and  resolutely 
drew  forth  the  *'  Chatterton  "  which  the  bookseller 
had  lent  him.  It  was  an  old  edition  in  one  thick 
Tolume.  It  had  evidently  belonged  to  some  con- 
temporary of  the  poet's — apparently  an  inhabitant 
of  Bristol — some  one  who  had  gathered  up  many 
anecdotes  respecting  Chatterton 's  habits,  and  who 
appeared  even  to  have  seen  him,  nay,  been  in  his 
company ;  for  the  book  was  interleaved,  and  the 
leaves  covered  with  notes  and  remarks  in  a  stiff 
clear  hand — all  evincing  personal  knowledge  of  the 
mournful  immortal  dead.  At  first,  Leonard  read 
with  an  efifbrt ;  then  the  strange  and  fierce  spell  of 
that  dread  life  seized  upon  him — seized  with  pain, 
and  gloom,  and  terror — this  boy  dyin^  by  his  own 
hand,  about  the  age  Leonard  had  attained  himself. 
This  wondrous  Iray,  of  a  genius  beyond  all  com- 
parison— the  greatest  that  ever  yet  was  developed 
and  eztingui«ied  at  the  age  of  eighteen — self- 
taught — self-struggling — self-immolated.  Nothing 
in  literature,  like  that  life  and  that  death ! 

With  intense  interest  Leonard  perused  the  tale 
•f  the  brilliant  imposture,  which  had  been  so 
harshly  and  so  absurdly  construed  into  the  crime 
of  a  forgery,  and  which  was  (if  not  wholly  inno- 

It)  so  akin  to  the  literary  devices  always  in  other 


cases  viewed  with  indulgence,  and  exhibiting,  in 
this,  intellectual  qualities  in  themselv^'s  so  amazing 
— such  patience,  such  forethought,  such  labor,  such 
courage,  such  ingenuity — the  qualities  that,  wel' 
directed,  make  men  great,  not  only  in  books,  but  in 
action.  And,  turning  from  the  history  of  the  im- 
posture to  the  poems  themselves,  the  young  reader 
bent  before  their  beauty,  literally  awed  and  breath- 
less. How  had  this  strange  Bristol  buy  tamed  and 
mastered  his  rude  and  motley  materials  into  a  music 
that  comprehended  every  tune  and  key,  from  the 
simplest  to  the  sublimestt  He  turned  back  to  the 
biography — he  read  on — he  saw  the  proud,  daring, 
mournful  spirit,  alone  in  the  Great  City,  like  him- 
self. He  followed  its  dismal  career,  he  saw  it 
falling  with  bruised  and  soiled  wings  inio  the  niire. 
He  turned  again  to  the  later  works,  wrung  forth  as 
tasks  for  bread — the  satires  without  moral  grandeur, 
the  politics  without  honest  faith.  He  shuddered 
and  sickened  as  he  read.  True,  even  here,  his  poet 
mind  appreciated  (what  perhaps  only  poets  can) 
the  divine  fire  that  burned  fitfully  through  that 
meaner  and  more  sordid  fuel — he  still  traced  in 
those  crude,  hasty,  bitter  ofl^erings  to  dire  necessity, 
the  hand  of  the  young  giant  who  had  built  up  the 
stately  verse  of  Rowley.  But,  alas !  how  differeitt 
from  that  *'  mighty  line  !"  How  all  serenity  and 
joy  had  fled  from  these  later  exercises  of  art  de- 
graded into  journey-work  !  Then  rapidly  came  on 
the  catastrophe — the  closed  doors — the  poison — the 
suicide— the  manuscripts  torn  by  the  hands  of  de- 
spairing wrath,  and  strewed  round  the  C4)rpse  upon 
the  funeral  floor.  It  was  terrible !  The  spectre 
of  the  Titan  boy,  (as  described  in  the  notes  written 
on  the  margin,)  with  his  haughty  brow,  his  cynic 
smiles,  his  lustrous  eyes,  haunted  all  the  night  the 
baffled  and  solitary  child  of  song. 

CHAPTER   XTII. 

It  will  often  happen  that  what  ought  to  turn  the 
human  mind  from  some  peculiar  tendency  produces 
the  opposite  eflfect.  One  would  think  that  the  pe- 
rusal in  the  newspaper  of  some  crime  and  capital 
punishment  would  warn  away  all  who  had  ever 
meditated  the  crime,  or  dreaded  the  chance  of  de- 
tection. Yet  it  is  well  known  to  us  that  many  a 
criminal  is  made  by  pondering  over  the  fate  of  soma 

Eredeoessor  in  guilt.  There  is  a  fascination  in  the 
brk  and  Forbidden,  which,  strange  to  say,  is  only 
lost  in  fiction.  No  man  is  more  inclined  to  murder 
his  nephews,  or  stifle  his  wife,  aAer  reading  Rich- 
ard the  Third  or  Othello.  It  is  the  reality  that  is 
necessary  to-  constitute  the  danger  of  contagion. 
Now  it  was  this  reality  in  the  Site,  and  life,  and 
crowning  suicide  of  Chatterton,  that  forced  itself 
upon  Leonard's  thoughts,  and  sat  there  like  a 
visible  evil  thing,  gathering  evil  like  a  cloud  around 
it.  There  was  much,  in  the  dead  poet's  character, 
his  trials,  and  his  doom,  that  stood  out  to  Leonard 
like  a  bold  and  colossal  shadow  of  himself  and  his 
fate.  Alas!  the  bookseller,  in  one  respect,  had 
said  truly.  Leonard  came  back  to  him  the  next 
day  a  new  man  ;  and  it  had  seemed  even  to  himself 
as  if  he  had  lost  a  good  angel  in  loeing  Helen. 
"Oh,  that  she  had  been  by  my  side  !"  thought  he. 
'*  Oh,  that  I  could  have  felt  the  touch  of  her  confid- 
ing hand — ^that,  looking  up  from  the  scathed  and 
dreary  ruin  of  this  life,  that  had  sublimely  lifted 
itself  from  the  plain,  and  sought  to  tower  aloft  front 
a  deluge,  her  mild  look  had  spoken  to  me  of  inno- 
cent, humble,  unaspiring  childhood !  Ah  !  if  in^ 
deed  I  were  still  necessary  to  her — still  the  solo 
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guardian  and  protector — then  I  could  say  to  myself, 
*  Thoa  must  not  despair  and  die !  Thou  hast  her 
to  live  and  to  strive  for.'  But  no,  no !  Only  this 
vast  and  terrible  London — ^the  solitude  of  the  dreary 
garret,  and  those  lustrous  eyes  glarmg  alike  through 
Uie  throng  and  through  the  solitude.'* 

CHAPTER   XTIIl. 

On  the  following  Monday,  Dr.  Morgan's  shabby 
man-servant  opened  the  door  to  a  young  man  in 
whom  he  did  not  at  first  remembers  former  visitor. 
A  few  days  before,  embrowned  with  healthful 
travel — serene  light  in  his  eye,  simple  trust  in  his 
careless  lip— Leonard  Fairfield  had  stood  at  that 
threshold.  Now  again  he  stood  there,  pale  and 
haggard,  with  a  cheek  already  hollowed  into  those 
deep  anxious  lines  that  speak  of  working  thoughts 
and  sleepless  nights ;  and  a  settled,  sullea  gloom 
resting  heavily  on  his  whole  aspect. 

*'  I  call  by  appointment,"  said  the  boy  testily,  as 
the  servant  stood  irresolute.  The  man  gave  way. 
"  Master  is  just  called  out  to  a  patient :  please  to 
wait,  sir;"  and  he  showed  him  into  the  little  par- 
lor. In  a  few  moments  two  other  patients  were 
admitted.  These  were  women,  and  they  began 
talking  very  loud.  They  disturbed  Leonard's  un- 
social thoughts.  He  saw  that  the  door  into  the 
doctor's  receiving-room  was  half  open,  and,  igno- 
rant of  the  etiquette  which  holds  such  penetralia  as 
sacred,  he  walked  in  to  escape  from  the  gossips. 
He  threw  himself  into  tlie  doctor's  own  well-worn 
chair,  and  muttered  to  himself,  **  Why  did  he  tell 
me  to  comet  What  new  can  he  think  of  for  me? 
And  if  a  favor,  should  I  take  it  ?  He  has  given 
me  the  means  of  bread  by  work ;  that  is  all  I  have 
a  right  to  ask  from  him,  from  any  man — ^all  I  should 
accept." 

While  thus  soliloquizing,  his  eye  fell  on  a  letter 
lying  open  on  the  table.  He  started.  He  recog- 
nized the  handwriting — the  same  as  the  letter  which 
had  inclosed  X50  to  his  mother — the  letter  of  his 
grandparents.  He  saw  his  own  name :  he  saw 
something  more — words  that  made  his  heart  stand 
still,  and  his  blood  seem  like  ice  in  his  veins.  As 
he  thus  stood  aghast,  a.hand  was  laid  on  the  letter, 
and  a  voice,  in  an  angry  growl,  muttered,  "  How 
dare  you  come  into  my  room,  and  be  reading  my 
letters?     £r— r— r!" 

Leonard  placed  his  own  hand  on  the  doctor's  firmly 
and  said  in  a  fierce  tone,  '*  This  letter  relates  to  me 
—belongs  to  me — crushes  me.  I  have  seen  enough 
to  know  that.     I  demand  to  read  all — learn  all." 

The  doctor  looked  round,  and,  seeing  the  door 
into  the  waiting-room  still  open,  ki'*ked  it  to  with 
bis  foot,  and  then  said,  under  his  bicath,  **  What 
have  you  read  ?    Tell  me  the  truth." 

**  Two  lines  only,  and  lam  called — I  am  called  " 
— ^Leonard's  frame  shook  from  head  to  foot,  and 
the  veins  on  his  forehead  swelled  like  cords.  He 
could  not  complete  the  sentence.  It  seemed  as  if 
an  ocean  was  rolling  up  through  his  brain,  and 
roaring  in  his  ears.  The  doctor  saw,  at  a  glance, 
that  there  was  physical  danger  in  his  state,  and 
hastily  and  soothingly  answered — **  Sit  down,  sit 
down — calm  yourself—- you  shall  know  all — read 
all—- drink  this  water;"  and  he  poured  into  a  tum- 
bler of  the  pure  liquid  a  drop  or  two  from  a  tiny 
phial. 

Leonard  obeyed  mechanically,  for  indeed  he  was 
no  longer  able  to  stand.  He  closed  his  eyes,  and 
for  a  minute  or  two  life  seemed  to  pass  from  him  ; 
then  he  recovered,  and  saw  the  good  doctor's  gaze 


fixed  on  him  with  great  compassion.  He  silently 
stretched  forth  his  hand  towards  the  letter.  **  Wait 
a  few  moments,"  said  the  physician  judiciously, 
'*  and  hear  me  meanwhile.  It  is  very  unfortunate 
you  should  have  seen  a  letter  never  meant  for  your 
eye,  and  containing  allusions  to  a  secret  you  were 
never  to  have  known.  But,  if  I  tell  you  more,  will 
you  promise  me,  on  your  word  of  honor,  that  you 
will  hold  the  confidence  sacred  from  Mrs.  Fairfield, 
the  Aveneis — from  all  ?  I  myself  am  pledged  to 
conceal  a  secret,  which  I  can  only  share  with  you 
on  the  same  condition." 

'*  There  is  notliing,"  announced  Leonard  indis 
tinctly,  and  with  a  bitter  smile  ou  his  lip,  **  noth- 
ing, it  seems,  that  I  should  be  prood  to  boast  of. 
Yes,  I  promise — the  letter,  the  letter  !" 

The  doctor  placed  it  in  Leonardos  right  hand, 
and  quietly  slipped  to  the  wrist  of  the  left  his  fore- 
finger and  thamb,  as  physicians  are  said  to  -do 
when  a  victim  is  stretched  on  the  rack.  *'  Pulse 
decreasing,"  he  muttered ;  ^'  wonderful  thing, 
Aconite!^*  Meanwhile  Leonard  read  as  follows, 
faults  in  spelling  and  all : — 
**  Br.  Morgan. 

**  Sir, — I  received  your  favor  duly,  and  am  glad  to 
hear  that  the  pore  hoy  is  safe  and  Well .  But  be 
has  been  behaving  ill,  and  ungrateful  to  my  good 
sun  Richard,  who  is  a  credit  to  the  whole  Famuly, 
and  has  made  himself  a  Gentleman,  and  Was  very 
kind  and  good  to  the  boy,  not  knowing  who  and 
What  he  is — God  forbid !  I  don't  want  never  to 
see  him  again — the  boy.  Poie  John  was  ill  and 
Restless  for  days  afterwards.  John  is  a  pore  cretur 
now,  and  has .  had  paralytiks.  And  he  talked  of 
nothing  but  Nora — the  boy's  eyes  were  so  like  his 
Mother's.  I  cannot,  cannot  see  the  Child  of 
Shame.  He  can't  cum  here— for  our  Lord's  sake, 
sir,  don't  ask  it — he  can't,  so  Respectable  as  we 've 
always  been ! — and  such  disgrace !  Base  bom- 
base  bom.  Keep  him  where  he  is,  bind  him  pren- 
tis,  I  '11  pay  anything  for  That.  You  say,  sir,  he 's 
clever,  and  quick  at  learning ;  so  did  Parson  Dale, 
and  wanted  him  to  go  to  CoUidge,  and  make  a 
Figur — then  all  would  cum  out.  It  would  be  my 
death,  sir ;  I  could  not  sleep  in  my  grave,  sir. 
Nora  that  we  were  all  so  proud  of.  Sinful  cretun 
that  we  are !  Nora's  good  name  that  we  've  saved 
now,  gone,  gone.  And  Richard,  who  is  so  grand, 
and  who  was  so  fond  of  pore,  pore  Nora !  He 
would  not  hold  up  his  Head  again.  Don't  let  him 
make  a  Figur  in  the  world — let  him  be  a  trades- 
man, as  we  were  afore  him — any  trade  he  Takes 
to— and  not  cross  us  no  more  while  he  lives.  Then 
I  shall  pray  for  him,  and  wish  him  happy.  And 
have  not  we  had  enufi*  of  bringing  up  children  to  be 
above  their  birth?  Nora,  that  I  used  to  say  was 
like  the  first  lady  o'  the  land— oh,  but  we  were 
rightly  punished  !  So  now,  sir,  I  leave  all  to  yoo, 
and  will  Pay  you  all  you  want  for  the  boy.  And 
be  Sure  that  the  secret's  kep.  For  we  have  never 
heard  from  the  father,  and,  at  leest,  no  one  knows 
that  Nora  has  a  livinff  son  but  I  and  my  daughter 
Jane,  and  Parson  Dale  and  you — and  you  Two  are 
good  Gentlemen — and  Jane  will  keep  her  word, 
and  I  am  old,  and  shall  be  in  my  grave  Soon,  but  1 
hope  it  won't  he  while  pore  John  needs  me.  What 
could  he  do  without  me  ?  And  iftfuit  got  w'ind,  it 
would  kill  me  straight,  sir.  Pore  John  is  a  help- 
less cretur,  God  bliss  him.  So  no  more  from  your 
servant  in  all  dooty.  M.  Avenbl." 

Leonard  laid  down  this  letter  very  calmly,  and, 
except  by  a  slight  heaving  at  his  breast,  and  a 
deathlike  whiteness  of  his  lips,  the  emotions  he  felt 
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weie  undetected.  Aod  it  is  a  proof  how  moch  ex- 
quisite goodness  there  was  in  his  heart  that  the 
first  words  be  spoke  were,  *'  Thank  Heaven  !" 

The  doctor  did  not  expect  that  thanksgiving, 
and  he  was  so  startled  that  he  exckimed,  *'  For 
what?" 

*'  I  have  nothing  to  pity  or  excuse  in  the  woman 
1  knew  and  honored  as  a  mother.  I  am  jtot  her  son 
^her--" 

He  stopped  short. 

'*  No ;  but  don*t  be  hard  on  your  true  mother — 
poor  Nora!" 

Leonard  staggered,  and  then  burst  into  a  sudden 
paroxysm  of  tears. 

'*  Oh,  my  own  mother ! — my  dead  mother !  Tliou 
for  whom  I  felt  so  mysterious  a  love — thou,  from 
whom  I  took  this  poet  soul — pardon  me,  pardon 
me !  Hard  on  thee  !  Would  tnat  thou  wert  living 
vet,  that  I  might  comfort  thee !  What  thou  must 
have  sufl^red !" 

These  words  were  sobbed  forth  in  broken  gasps 
ftom  the  depth  of  his  heart.  Then  he  caught  up 
the  letter  again,  and  his  thoughts  were  changed  as 
his  eyes  fell  upon  the  writer^s  shame,  and  fear,  as 
it  were,  of  his.  very  existence.  All  his  native 
haughtiness  returned  to  him.  His  crest  rose,  his 
tears  dried.  **  Tell  her,"  be  said,  with  a  stem, 
unfaltering  voice— *' tell  Mrs.  Avenel  that  she  is 
obeyed — that  I  will  never  seek  her  roof,  never  cross 
her  path,  never  disgrace  her  wealthy  son.  But  tell 
her,  also,  that  I  will  choose  my  own  way  in  life*- 
that  I  will  not  take  from  her  a  bribe  for  conceal- 
ment. Tell  her  that  I  am  nameless,  and  will  yet 
make  a  name." 

A  name !  Was  this  but  an  idle  boast,  or  was  it 
one  of  those  flashes  of  conviction  which  are  never 
belied,  lighting  up  our  future  for  one  lurid  instant, 
tnd  then  fading  into  darkness  ? 

**  I  do  not  doubt  it,  my  prave  poy,"  said  Dr. 
Morgan,  growing  exceedingly  Welsh  in  his  excite- 
ment ;  '*  and  perhaps  you  may  find  a  father,  who—" 

**  Father — who  is  he — what  is  he?  He  lives, 
Ihen !  But  he  has  deserted  me — he  must  have  be- 
trayed her !  I  need  him  not.  The  law  gives  me 
DO  father." 

The  last  words  were  said  with  a  return  of  bitter 
tnguish ;  then,  in  a  calmer  tone,  he  resumed,  **  But 
I  should  know  who  he  is — as  another  one  whose 
path  I  may  not  cross." 

Dr.  Morgan  looked  embarrassed,  and  paused  in 
deliberation.  "  Nay,"  said  he  at  length,  "  as  you 
know  so  much,  it  is  surely  best  tliat  you  should 
know  all." 

The  doctor  then  proceeded  to  detail,  with  some 
eireomlocution,  what  we  will  here  repeat  from  his 
account  more  succinctly. 

Nora  Avenel,  while  yet  very  young,  left  her  na- 
tive village,  or  rather  the  house  of  Lady  Lansmere, 
by  whom  she  had  been  educated  and  brought  up,  in 
order  to  accept  the  place  of  governess  or  companion 
in  London.  One  evening  she  suddenly  presented 
iherself  at  her  &ther*s  house,  and  at  the  first  sight 
of  her  mother's  face  she  fell  down  insensible.  She 
was  carried  to  bed.  Dr.  Morgan  (then  the  chief 
medical  practitioner  of  the  town)  was  sent  for. 
That  night  Leonard  came  into  the  world,  and  his 
Bsotheir  died.  She  never  recovered  her  senses, 
never  spoke  intelligibly  from  the  time  she  entered 
the  house.  '*  And  never,  tlierefore,  named  your 
lather,"  said  Dr.  Morgan.  "  We  knew  not  who 
lie  was." 

**  And  how,"  cried  Leonard,  fiercely^—"  how 
have  they  dared  to  slander  this  dead  mother  ?    How 


knew  they  that  I — was — wao-^was  not  the  ehild 
of  wedlock?" 

"  There  was  no  wedding  ring  on  Nora's  finger-— 
never  any  rumor  of  her  marriage — her  strange  and 
sudden  appearance  at  her  father's  house — ^her  emo- 
tions on  entrance,  so  unlike  those  natural  to  a  wife 
returning  to  a  parent's  home ;  these  are  all  the 
evidence  against  her.  But  Mr.  Avenel  deemed  them 
strong,  and  so  did  I.  You  have  a  right  to  think 
we  judged  too  harshly — perhaps  we  did." 

*'And    no    inquiries  were  ever  made?"  said 
Leonard  mournfully,  and  after  long  silence — **  no 
inquiries  to  learn  who  was  the  father  of  the  moth 
erless  child?" 

*'  Inquiries ! — ^Mrs.  Avenel  would  have  died  first. 
Tour  grandmother^s  nature  is  very  rigid.  Had 
she  come  from  princes,  from  Cadwallader  him- 
self," said  the  Welshman,  *'  she  could  not  more  have 
shrunk  from  the  thought  of  dishonor.  Even  over 
her  dead  child,  the  child  she  had  loved  the  best, 
she  thought  but  how  to  save  that  child's  name  and 
memory  from  suspicion.  There  was  luckily  no 
servant  in  the  house,  only  Mark  Fairfield  and  hia 
wife  (Nora's  sister) ;  they  had  arrived  the  same 
day  on  a  visit. 

*'  Mrs.  Fairfield  was  nursing  her  own  infant,  two 
or  three  months  old ;  she  took  charge  of  you  ;  No* 
ra  was  buried,  and  the  secret  kept.  None  out  of 
the  family  knew  of  it,  but  myself  and  the  curate  of 
the  town — Mr.  Dale.  The  day  af\er  your  birth, 
Mrs.  Fairfield,  to  prevent  discovery,  moved  to  a 
village  at  some  distance.  There  her  child  died  ; 
and  when  she  returned  to  Hazeldean,  where  hei 
husband  was  settled,  you  passed  as  the  son  she  had 
lost.  Mark,  I  know,  was  as  a  father  to  you,  for  he 
had  loved  Nora  ;  they  had  been  children  together." 

*'  And  she  came  to  London — London  is  strong 
and  cruel,"  muttered  Leonard.  **  She  was  friend- 
less and  deceived.  I  see  all — ^I  desire  to  know  no 
more.  This  father,  he  most  indeed  have  been  like 
those  whom  I  have  read  of  in  books.  To  love,  to 
wrong  her — that  I  can  conceive  ;  but  then  to  leave, 
to  abandon  ;  no  visit  to  her  grave — ^no  remorse— no 
search  for  his  own  child.  Well,  well ;  Mrs.  Ave 
nel  was  right.    Let  us  think  of  Aim  no  more." 

The  man-servant  knocked  at  the  door,  and  then 
put  in  his  head.  **  Sir,  the  ladies  are  getting  very 
impatient  and  say  they  '11  gp." 

"  Sir,"  said  Leonard,  with  a  strange  calm  return 
to  the  things  about  him,  *'  I  ask  your  pardon  foi 
taking  up  your  time  so  long.  I  go  now.  I  will 
never  mention  to  my  moth— -I  mean  to  Mrs.  Fair- 
field— what  I  have  learned,  nor  to  any  one.  I  will 
work  my  way  somehow.  If  Mr.  Prickett  will  keep 
me,  I  will  stay  with  him  at  present ;  but  I  repeat, 
I  cannot  take  Mrs.  Avenel's  money  and  be  bound 
apprentice.  Sir,  you  have  been  good  and  patient 
with  me — Heaven  reward  you." 

The  doctor  was  too  moved  to  answer.  He 
wrung  Leonard's  hand,  and  in  another  minute  the 
door  closed  upon  the  nameless  boy.  He  stood 
alone  in  the  streets  of  London ;  and  the  sun  flashed 
on  him,  red  and  menacing,  like  the  eye  of  a  foe  ! 

CHAPTER   XIX. 

Leonard  did  not  appear  at  the  shop  of  Mr. 
Priekett  that  day.  Needless  it  is  to  say  where  he 
wandered — what  he  suffered — what  thought — whal 
felt.  All  within  was  storm.  Late  at  night  he  re- 
turned to  his  solitary  lodging.  On  his  table,  neg^ 
lected  since  the  morning,  was  Helen's  rose-treei 
It  looked  parched  and  fading.    His  heart  smote 
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him ;  he  watered  the  poor  pfaint — perhaps  with  his 
tears. 

Meanwhile,  Dr.  Mor^n,  aAer  some  debate  with 
himself  whether  or  not  to  apprize  .Mrs.  Avenel  of 
Leonard's  discovery  and  message,  resolved  to  spare 
her  an  uneasiness  and  alarm  that  might  be  danger- 
ous to  her  health,  and  unnecessary  in  itself.  He 
replied  shortly,  that  she  need  not  fear  Leonard's 
coming  to  her  house — that  he  was  disinclined  to 
bind  himself  an  apprentice,  but  that  he  was  pro- 
vided for  at  present ;  and  in  a  few  weeks,  when  Dr. 
Morgan  heard  more  of  him  through  the  tradesman 
by  whom  he  was  employed,  the  doctor  would  write 
to  her  from  Germany.  He  then  went  to  Mr. 
Prickett's — told  the  willing  bookseller  to  keep  the 
young  man  for  the  present — to  be  kind  to  him,  watch 
over  his  habits  and  conduct,  and  report  to  the  doctor 
in  his  new  home,  on  the  Rhine,  what  avocation 
he  thought  Leonard  would  be  best  suited  for,  and 
most  inclined  to  adopt.  The  charitable  Welshman 
divided  with  the  bookseller  the  salary  given  to 
Leonard,  and  left  a  quarter  of  his  moiety  in  advance. 
It  is  true  that  he  knew  he  should  be  repaid  on  ap- 
plying to  Mrs.  Avenel ;  but,  being  a  man  of  inde- 
pendent spirit  himself,  he  so  sympathized  with 
Leonard's  present  feelings  that  he  felt  as  if  he 
should  degrade  the  boy  did  he  maintain  him,  even 
secretly,  out  of  Mrs,  AvenePs  money — money  in- 
tended not  to  raise,  but  to  keep  him  down  in  life. 
At  the  worst,  it  was  a  sum  the  doctor  could  afford, 
and  he  had  brought  the  boy  into  the  world. 

Having  thus,  as  he  thous:ht,  safely  provided  for 
his  two  young  charges,  Helen  and  Leonard,  the 
doctor  then  gave  himself  up  to  his  final  preparations 
for  departure.  He  left  a  short  note  for  Leonard 
with  Mr.  Prickett,  containing  some  brief  advice, 
some  kind  cheering  ;  a  postscript  to  the  effect  that 
he  had  not  communicated  to  Mrs.  Avenel  the  infor- 
mation Leonard  had  acquired,  and  that  it  were  best 
to  leave  her  in  that  ignorance  ;  and  six  small  pow- 
ders to  be  dissolved  in  water,  and  a  tea-spoonful 
every  fourth  hour — **  Sovereign  against  rage  and 
•ombre  thoughts,"  wrote  tlie  doctor. 

By  the  evening  of  the  next  day  Dr.  Morgan,  ac- 
companied by  his  pet  patient  with  the  chronic  tic, 
whom  he  had  talked  into  exile,  was  on  the  steam- 
boat on  his  way  to  Ostend. 

Leonard  resumed  his  life  at  Mr.  Prickett's ;  but 
the  change  in  him  did  not  escape  the  bookseller. 
All  his  ingenious  simplicity  had  deserted  him.  He 
was  very  distant,  and  very  taciturn  ;  he  seemed  to 
have  grown  much  older.  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
analyze  metaphysically  this  change.  By  the  help 
of  such  words  as  Leonard  may  himself  occasionally 
let  fall,  the  reader  will  dive  into  the  boy's  heart, 
and  see  how  there  the  change  had  worked,  and  is 
working  still.  The  happy,  dreamy  peasant-genius, 
gazing  on  glory  with  inebriate,  undazzled  eyes,  is 
no  more.  It  is  a  man,  suddenly  cut  off  from  the 
old  household  holy  ties^-conscious  of  great  powers, 
and  confronted  on  all  sides  by  barriers  ot  iron — 
alone  with  hard  Reality,  and  scornful  London  ;  and 
if  he  catches  a  glimpse  of  the  lost  Helicon,  he  sees, 
where  he  saw  the  Muse,  a  pale  melancholy  spirit 
veiling  its  face  in  shame — the  ghost  of  the  mourn- 
ful mother,  whose  child  has  no  name,  not  even  the 
humblest,  among  the  family  of  men. 

On  the  second  evening  after  Dr.  Morgan's  depart- 
tfre,  as  Leonard  was  just  about  to  leave  the  shop, 
t  customer  stepped  in  with  a  book  in  his  hand 
which  he  had  snaiched  from  the  shop-boy,  who  was 
femoviog  the  volumes  for  the  night  from  the  booth 
vithout. 


**  Mr.  Prickett,  Mr.  Prickett  !'*  said  the  custom- 
er, ''  I  am  ashamed  of  you.  You  presume  to  put 
upon  this  work,  in  two  volumes,  the  sum  of  eight 
shillings." 

Mr.  Prickett  stepped  forth  from  the  Cimmerian 
gloom  of  some  recess,  and  cried,  *'  What !  Mr. 
Burley,  is  that  you  ?  But  for  your  voice,  I  should 
not  have  known  you." 

*'  Man  is  like  a  book,  Mr.  Prickett ;  the  com- 
monalty only  look  to  his  binding.  I  am  better 
bound,  it  is  very  true." 

Leonard  glanced  towards  the  speaker,  who  now 
stood  under  the  gas-lamp,  and  thougtit  he  recog- 
nized his  face.  He  looked  again.  Yes;  it  was 
the  perch-fisher  whom  he  had  met  on  the  banks  of 
the  Brent,  and  who  had  warned  him  of  the  lost  fish 
and  the  broken  line. 

Mr.  Bjtrhy,  (continuing.) — **  But  the  *  Art  of 
Thinking!' — you  charge  eighb  shillings  for  the 
«  Art  of  Thinking.'  " 

Mr,  Prickett. — "  Cheap  enough,  Mr.  Burley. 
A  very  clean  copy." 

Mr.  Burley. — **  Usurer !  I  sold  it  to  you  for 
three  shillings.  It  is  more  than  150  per  cent,  you 
propose  to  gain  from  my  '  Art  of  Thinking.' " 

Mr.  Prickett ^  (stuttering  and  taken  aback.) — 
'*  You  sold  it  to  me !  Ah,  now  I  remember.  But 
it  was  more  than  three  shillings  I  gave.  You  for- 
get— two  glasses  of  brandy  and  water." 

Mr.  Burley. — "  Plospitality,  sir,  is  not  to  be 
priced.  If  you  sell  your  hospitality,  you  are  not 
worthy  to  possess  my  *  Art  of  Thinking.'  I  re- 
sume it.  There  are  three  shillings,  and  a  shilling 
more  for  interest.  No:  on  second  thoughts,  in- 
stead of  that  shilling,  I  will  return  your  hospitality ; 
and  the  first  time  you  come  my  way  you  shall  have 
two  glasses  of  brandy  and  water." 

Mr.  Prickett  did  not  look  pleased,  but  he  made 
no  objection ;  and  Mr.  Burley  put  the  book  into  his 
pocket,  and  turned  to  examine  the  shelves.  He 
Dought  an  old  jest-book,  a  stray  volume  of  the  Com- 
edies of  Destouches — paid  for  them — put  them 
also  into  his  pocket,  and  was  sauntering  out  when 
he  perceived  Leonard,  who  was  now  standing  at 
the  doorway. 

"  Hem !  who  is  that  ?"  he  asked,  whispering  ifx, 
Prickett. 

"  A  young  assistant  of  mine,  and  very  clever." 

Mr.  Burley  scanned  Leonard  from  top  to  toe. 

'*  We  have  met  before,  sir.  Bot  you  look  as  if 
yon  had  returned  to  the  Brent,  and  been  fishing  for 
my  perch." 

"  Possibly,  sir,"  answered  Leonard.  "  But  ray 
line  is  tough  and  is  not  yet  broken,  though  the 
fish  drags  it  amongst  the  weeds,  and  buries  itself  in 
the  mud." 

He  liiled  his  hat,  bowed  slightly,  and  walked  on. 

*'  He  15  clever,"  said  Mr.  Burley  to  the  book- 
seller :  "  he  understands  allegory." 

Mr.  Prickett. — ^^  Poor  youth !  He  came  to 
town  with  the  idea  of  turning  author :  you  know 
what  thai  is,  Mr.  Burley." 

Mr.  Burley  J  (with  an  air  of  superb  dignity.)— 
'*  Bibliopole,  yes  !  An  author  is  a  being  between 
gods  and  men,  who  ought  to  be  lodged  in  a  palacei 
and  entertained  at  the  public  charge  upon  Ortolans 
and  Tokay.  He  should  be  kept  lapped  in  down, 
and  curtained  with  silken  awnmgs  from  cares  ot 
life — have  nothing  to  do  but  to  write  books  upon 
tables  of  cedar,  and  fish  for  perch  from  a  gilded  gal- 
ley. And  that 's  what  will  come  to  pass  when  th0 
ages  lose  their  barbarism,  and  know  their  benefac- 
tors.   Meanwhile,  sir,  I  invite  you  to  my  rooms, 
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and  will  regale  you  upon  brandy  and  water  aa  long 
as  1  can  pay  for  it ;  and  when  I  cannot  you  ahafi 
regale  me." 

Mr.  Prickett  muttered,  *•  A  rery  bad  bargain, 
indeed,"  as  Mr.  Burley,  with  hia  chin  in  the  air, 
stepped  mto  the  street. 

CHAPTER  XX 

At  first,  Leonard  had  always  returned  home 
t)irough  the  crowded  thoroughfares — the  contact  of 
numbers  had  animated  his  spirits.  But  the  last 
two  days,  since  his  discovery  of  his  birth,  he  had 
taken  his  way  down  the  comparatively  unpeopled 
path  of  the  New  Road. 

He  had  just  gained  that  part  of  this  outskirt  in 
which  the  statuaries  and  tomb-makers  exhibit  their 
gloomy  wares — furniture  alike  for  gardens  and  for 
graves — and,  pausing,  contemplated  a  column,  on 
which  was  place^  an  urn  half  covered  with  a  fune- 
ral mantle,  when  his  shoulder  was  lightly  tapped, 
and,  turning  quickly,  he  saw  Mr.  Burley  standing 
behind  him. 

"  Excuse  me,  sir,  but  yoo  understand  perch-fish- 
ing ;  and  since  we  find  ourselves  on  the  same  road, 
I  should  like  to  be  better  acquainted  with  you.  I 
hear  you  once  wished  to  be  an  author.    I  am  one." 

Leonard  had  never  before,  to  his  knowledge,  seen 
an  author,  and  a  mournful  smile  passed  his  lips  as 
he  surveyed  the  perch-fisher. 

Mr.  Burley  was  indeed  very  differently  attired 
since  the  first  interview  by  the  brooklet.  He  looked 
much  less  like  an  author — ^but  more  perhaps  like 
a  perch-fisher.  He  had  a  new  white  hat,  stuck  on 
one  side  of  his  head — a  new  green  overcoat — new 
gray  trousers,  and  new  boots.  In  his  hand  was  a 
whalebone  stick,  with  a  silver  handle.  Nothing 
oould  be  more  vagrant,  devil-me-carish,  and,  to  use 
a  slang  word,  tigrish,  than  his  whole  air.  Yet, 
Tulgar  as  was  his  costume,  he  did  not  himself  seem 
Tulgar,  but  rather  eccentric — lawless — something 
out  of  the  pale  of  convention .  His  face  looked  more 
pale  and  more  puflfed  than  before,  the  tip  of  his  nose 
redder ;  but  the  spark  in  his  eye  was  of  livelier 
light,  and  there  was  a  self-enjoyment  in  the  corners 
of  his  sensual,  humorous  lip. 

'*You  are  an  author,  sir,"  repeated  Leonard. 
"  Well.  And  what  is  your  report  of  the  calling t 
Yonder  column  props  an  urn.  The  column  is  tall, 
and  the  urn  is  graceful.  But  it  looks  out  of  place 
by  the  roadside :  what  say  you?" 

Mr.  Burley, — '*  It  would  look  better  in  a 
churchyard." 

Leonard. — **  So  I  was  thinking.  And  you  are 
an  author!" 

Mr.  Burley. — "  Ah,  I  said  you  had  a  quick 
sense  of  allegory.  And  so  you  think  an  author 
looks  better  in  a  churchyard,  when  you  see  him 
but  as  a  muffled  urn  under  the  moonshine,  than 
standing  beneath  the  gas-lamp  in  a  white  hat,  and 
with  a  red  tip  to  his  nose.  Abstractedly,  you  are 
right.  But,  with  your  leave,  the  author  would 
rather  be  where  he  is.  Let  us  walk  on."  The 
two  men  felt  an  interest  in  each  other,  and  they 
walked  some  yards  in  silence. 

**  To  return  to  the  urn,"  said  Mr.  Burley — 
"  you  think  of  fame  and  churchyards.  Natural 
enough,  before  illusion  dies ;  but  I  think  of  the 
moment,  of  existence — and  I  laugh  at  fame.  Fame, 
sir — not  worth  a  glass  of  cold  without !  And  as 
for  a  glass  of  warm,  with  sugar — and  five  shillings 
in  one's  pocket  to  spend  as  one  pleases — what  is 
there  in  Westminster  Abbey  to  compare  with  it?" 

*'  Talk  on,  sir — ^I  should  like  to  hear  you  talk. 


Let  roe  listen  and  hold  my  tongue.**  Leonard 
pulled  his  hat  over  his  brows,  and  gave  up  his 
moody,  questioning,  turbulent  mind  to  his  new 
acquaintance. 

And  John  Burley  talked  on.  A  dangerous  and 
a  fascinating  talk  it  was — the  talk  of  a  great  inteU 
lect  fallen.  A  serpent  trailing  its  length  on  the 
ground,  and  showing  bright;  shifting,  glorious  hues, 
as  it  grovelled.  A  serpent,  yet  without  the  ser* 
pent*s  guile.  If  John  Burley  deceived  and  tempted, 
he  meant  it  not — he  crawled  and  glittered  alik^ 
honestly.     No  dove  could  be  more  simple. 

Laughing  at  fiime,  he  yet  dwelt  with  an  eloquent 
enthusiasm  on  the  joy  of  composition.  **  What  do 
I  csre  what  men  without  are  to  say  and  think  of 
the  words  that  gush  forth  on  my  page  ?"  cried  he. 
"  If  you  think  of  the  public,  of  urns,  and  laurels^ 
while  you  write,  you  are  no  genius ;  yoo  are  not 
fit  to  be  an  author.  I  write  b^use  it  rejoices  mto 
— ^because  it  is  my  nature.  Written,  I  care  no 
more  what  becomes  of  it  than  the  lark  for  the  eflled 
that  the  song  hss  on  the  peasant  it  wakes  to  the 
ploDgh.  The  poet,  like  the  lark,  sings  *  from  h^ 
watch-tower  in  the  skies.'    Is  this  true?" 

**  Yes,  very  true !" 

"  What  can  rob  us  of  this  joy?  The  booksel- 
ler will  not  buy,  the  public  will  not  read.  Let 
them  Bleep  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder  of  the  angels-*- 
we  climb  it  all  the  same.  And  then  one  settles 
down  into  such  good-tempered  Lucianic  contempt 
for  men.  One  wants  so  little  from  them,  whee 
one  knows  what  oneVself  is  worth,  and  what  they 
are.  They  are  just  worth  the  coin  one  can  extract 
from  them,  in  order  to  live.  Our  life — thai  is  worth 
so  much  to  us.  And  then  their  joys,  so  vulgar  to, 
them,  we  can  make  them  golden  and  kingly.  Do 
you  suppose  Burns  drinking  at  the  ale-house,  with 
bis  boors  around  him,  was  drinking,  like  them« 
only  beer  and  whiskey?  No,  he  was  drinking 
nectar — he  was  imbibing  his  own  ambrosial 
thoughts — shaking  with  the  laughter  of  the  gode. 
The  coarse  human  liquid  was  just  needed  to  unlock 
his  spirit  fiK>m  the  clay — take  it  from  jerkin  and 
corduroys,  and  wrap  it  in  the  '  singing  robes'  that 
floated  wide  in  the  skies  :  the  beer  or  tlie  whiskey 
needed  but  for  that,  and  then  it  changed  at  once 
into  the  drink  of  Heb^.  But  come,  you  have  not 
known  this  life — ^you  have  not  seen  it.  Come, 
give  me  this  night.  I  have  moneys  about  me — :1 
will  fling  them  abroad  as  liberally  as  Alexandei 
himself,  when  he  left  to  his  share  but  hope 
Come !" 

"  Whither?" 

*'To  my  throne.  On  that  throne  last  sat  Ed- 
mund Kean — mighty  mime.  I  am  his  successoi. 
We  will  see  whether  in  truth  these  wild  sons  of 
genius,  who  are  cited  but  '  to  point  a  moral  and 
adorn  a  tale,*  were  objects  of  compassion.  Sobe^ 
suited  cits  to  lament  over  a  Savage  and  a  Morland 
— a  Person  and  a  Bums!" — 

"  Or  a  Chatterton,"  said  Leonard,  ffloomily. 

'*  Chatterton  was  an  impostor  in  all  things ;  be 
feigned  excesses  that  he  never  knew.  He  a  bais 
chanalian — a  royster!  Hk! — No.  We  will  tijk 
of  him.    Come!" 

Leonard  went. 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

The  Room  !  And  the  smoke-reek,  and  the  gto 
glare  of  it.  The  whitewash  of  the  walls,  and 
the  prints  thereon  of  the  actora  in  their  mime- 
robes,  and  stage  postures;  actora  as  ftr  back  at 
their  own  lost  Augustan  era,  when  the  stage  was  a 
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real  living  infloence  on  the  manners  and  the  age. 
There  was  Betterton  in  wig  and  gown — aa  Cato, 
moralising  on  the  sours  eternity,  and  halting  be- 
tween Plato  and  the  dagger.  There  was  Wood- 
ward as  '*  The  Fine  Gentleman,"  with  the  inimita- 
ble rake-hell  air  in  which  the  heroes  of  Wycherly 
and  Congreve  and  Farquhar  live  again.  There 
was  jovial  Quin  as  FalstaflT,  with  round  buckler 
and  •*  feir  round  belly."  There  was  CoUey  Gib- 
ber in  brocade — taking  snuff*  as  wttn  "  his  Lord," 
the  thumb  and  forefinger  raised  in  air — and  looking 
at  you  fur  applause.  There  was  Macklin  as  Shy- 
lock,  with  knife  in  hand  ;  and  Kemble,  in  the 
solemn  weeds  of  the  Dane ;  and  Kean  in  the  place 
of  honor  over  the  chimney-piece. 

When  we  are  saddenly  taken  from  practical  life, 
witli  its  real  workday  men,  and  presented  to  the 
portraits  of  those  sole  heroes  of  a  world — fantastic 
and  fantasmal,  in  the  garments  wherein  they  did 
*'  strut  and  fret  their  hour  upon  the  stage,"  verily 
there  is  something  in  the  sight  that  moves  an  inner 
sense  within  ourselves — for  all  of  os  have  an  inner 
sense  of  some  existence,  apart  from  the  one  that 
wears  away  our  days  ;  an  existence  that,  afar  from 
St.  James*  and  St.  Giles*,  the  Law  Courts  and 
Exchange,  goes  its  way  in  terror  or  mirth,  in 
smiles  or  in  tears,  through  a  vague  magic  land  of 
the  poets.  There,  see  those  actors !  They  are 
the  men  who  lived  it — to  whom  our  world  was  the 
false  one,  to  whom  the  imaginary  was  the  actual. 
And  did  Shakspeare  himself,  in  his  life,  ever 
hearken  to  the  applause  that  thundered  round  the 
personators  of  his  airy  images?  Vague  children 
of  the  most  transient  of  the  arts,  fleet  shadows  on 
ranning  waters,  though  thrown  down  from  the 
steadfast  stars,  were  ye  not  happier  then  we  who 
live  in  the  real?  How  strange  you  must  feel  in 
the  great  circuit  that  ye  now  take  through  eternity ! 
No  prompt-books,  no  lamps,  no  acting  Congreve 
and  Shakspeare  there !  For  what  parts  in  the 
skies  have  your  studies  on  the  earth  fitted  you  ? 
Your  ultimate  destinies  are  very  puzzling.  Hail 
to  your  effigies,  and  pass  we  on ! 

There,  too,  on  the  whitewashed  walls,  were  ad- 
mitted the  portraits  of  ruder  rivals  in  the  arena  of 
fame — yet  they,  too,  had  known  an  applause 
warmer  than  his  age  gave  to  Shakspeare;  the 
champions  of  the  ring — Cribb,  and  Molyneux, 
and  Dutch  Sam.  Interspersed  with  these  was  an 
old  print  of  Newmarket  in  the  early  part  of  the 
last  century,  and  sundry  engravings  from  Hogarth. 
But  poets,  oh!  they  were  there  too;  poets  who 
might  be  supposed  to  have  been  sufficiently  good 
fellows  to  be  at  home  with  such  companions. 
Shakspeare,  of  course,  with  his  placid  forehead  ; 
Ben  Jonson,  with  his  heavy  scowl ;  Burns  and 
Byron  cheek  by  jowl.  But  the  strangest  of  all 
these  heterogeneous  specimens  of  graphic  art  was 
«  full-length  print  of  William  Pitt !— William 
Pitt,  the  austere  and  imperious.  What  the  deuce 
did  he  do  there  amongst  prize-fighters,  and  actors, 
and  poets!  It  seemed  an  insult  to  his  grand 
memory.  Nevertheless  there  he  was,  very  erect, 
and  with  a  look  of  ineffable  disgust  in  his  upturned 
nostrils.  The  portraits  on  the  sordid  walls  were 
very  like  the  crambo  in  the  minds  of  ordinary  men 
~-very  like  the  motley  pictures  of  the  Famous 
himg  up  in  your  parlor,  0  my  Public !  Actors  and 
prize-fighters,  poets  and  statesmen,  all  without  con- 
gruity  and  fitness,  all  whom  you  have  been  to  see 
or  to  hear  for  a  moment,  and  whose  names  have 
stared  out  in  your  newspapers,  O  my  Publio ! 

And  the  company  ?   lodeachbable !    Comedians, 


from  small  theatres,  out  of  employ  ;  pale  haggard- 
looking  boys,  probably  the  sons  of  worthy  traders, 
trying  their  best  to  break  their  fathers*  hearts; 
here  and  there  the  marked  features  of  a  Jew. 
Now  and  then  you  might  see  the  curious  puzzled 
face  of  some  greenhorn  about  town,  or  perhaps  a 
Cantab ;  and  men  of  grave  age,  and  grayhaired, 
were  there,  and  amongst  them  a  wondrous  propor- 
tion of  carbuncled  faces  and  bottled  noses.  And 
when  John  Burley  entered,  there  was  a  shout  that 
made  William  Pitt  shake  in  his  frame.  Such 
stamping  and  hallooing,  and  such  hurrahs  fot 
'*  Burly  John."  And  the  gentleman  who  had 
filled  the  great  high  leathern  ohair  in  his  absence 
gave  it  up  to  John  Burley  ;  and  Leonard,  with  his 
grave  observant  eye,  and  lip  half  sad  and  half  scorn* 
ful,  placed  himself  by  the  side  of  his  introducer. 
There  was  a  nameless  expectant  stir  through  the 
assembly,  as  there  is  in  the  pit  of  the  opera  when 
some  great  singer  advances  to  the  lamps,  and  be- 
gins **  Di  tanii  palpiti."  Time  flies.  Look  at  the 
Dutch  clock  over  the  door.  Half-an-hour !  John 
Burley  begins  to  warm.  A  yet  quicker  light 
begins  to  break  from  his  eye;  his  voice  has  a 
mellow  luscious  roll  in  it. 

"  He  will  be  grand  to-night,"  whispered  a  thin 
man,  who  looked  like  a  tailor,  seated  on  the  other 
side  of  Leonard. 

Time  flies — an  hour !  Look  again  at  the  Dutch 
clock.  John  Burley  is  grand,  he  is  in  his  zenith, 
at  his  culminating  point.  What  magnificent  drol- 
lery!— what  luxuriant  humor!  How  the  Rabe- 
lais shakes  in  his  easy  chair !  Under  the  rush 
and  the  roar  of  this  fun,  (what  word  else  shall 
describe  it,)  the  man*s  intellect  is  as  clear  as  a 
gold  sand  under  a  river.  Such  wit  and  such  truth, 
and,  at  times,  such  a  flood  of  quick  eloquence. 
All  now  are  listeners,  silent,  save  in  applause. 
And  Leonard  listened  too.  Not,  as  he  would 
some  nights  ago,  in  innocent  unquestioning  delight. 
No;  his  mind  has  passed  through  great  sorrow, 
great  passion,  and  it  comes  out  unsettled,  inquir- 
ing* eager,  brooding  over  joy  itself  as  over  a  prob- 
lem. And  the  drink  circulates,  and  faces  change  ; 
and  there  are  gabbling  and  babbling ;  and  Burley*8 
head  sinks  in  his  bosom,  and  he  is  silent.  And  up 
starts  a  wild,  dissolute  bacchanalian  glee  for  seven 
voices.  And  the  smoke-reek  grows  denser  and 
thicker,  and  the  gas-light  looks  dizzy  through  the 
haze.     And  John  Burley 's  eyes  reel. 

Look  again  at  the  Dutch  clock.  Two  hours 
have  gone.  John  Burley  has  broken  out  again 
from  his  silence,  his  voice  thick  and  husky,  and  his 
laugh  cracked ;  and  he  talks,  O  ye  gods !  such 
rubbish  and  ribaldry ;  and  the  listeners  roar  aloud, 
and  think  it  finer  than  before.  And  Leonard,  who 
had  hitherto  been  measuring  himself,  in  his  mind, 
against  the  giant,  and  saying  inly,  *'  He  soars  out 
of  my  reach,"  finds  the  giant  shrink  smaller  and 
smaller,  and  saith  to  himself,  '*  He  is  but  of  man's 
common  standard,  after  all !" 

Look  again  at  the  Dutch  clock.  Three  hours 
have  passed.  Is  John  Burley  now  of  man*s  coiib- 
mon  standard  ?  Man  himself  seems  to  have  van- 
ished from  the  scene ;  his  soul  stolen  from  him,  his 
form  gone  away  with  the  fumes  of  the  smoke,  and 
the  nauseous  steam  from  that  fiery  bowl.  And 
Leonard  looked  round,  and  saw  but  the  swine  of 
Circe — some  on  the  floor,  some  staggering  against 
the  walls,  some  hugging  each  other  on  the  tables, 
some  fighting,  some  bawling,  some  weeping.  The 
divine  spark  had  fled  from  the  human  face ;  the 
beast  is  everywhere  growing  more  and  more  out 
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of  the  thing  that  had  heen  Man.  And  Juhn  Bur- 
ley,  still  unconqaered,  bat  clean  lost  to  hia  aenaes, 
fiincies  himself  a  preacher,  and  drawls  forth  the 
moat  lagubrious  sermon  upon  the  brevity  of  life 
that  mortal  ever  heard,  accompanied  with  unctuous 
•obs ;  and  now  and  then,  in  the  midst  of  balder- 
dash, gleams  out  a  gorgeous  sentence,  that  Jeremy 
Taylor  might  have  envied ;  drivelling  away  again 
into  a  cadence  below  the  rhetoric  of  Muggletonian. 
And  the  waiters  choked  up  the  doorway,  listening 
and  laaghing,  and  prepared  to  call  cabs  and 
coaches ;  and  suddenly  some  one  turned  off  the 
ffas-Iight,  and  all  was  dark  as  pitch — howls  and 
laughter,  as  of  the  damned,  ringing  through  tiie 
Pandemonium.  Out  from  the  black  atmosphere 
atept  the  boy-poet ;  and  the  still  stars  rushed  on 
his  sight,  as  they  looked  over  the  grimy  roof- 
tops. 

CHAPTER  XXII.    ' 

Well,  Ijeonard,  this  is  the  first  time  thou  hast 
shown  that  thou  hast  in  thee  the  iron  out  of  which 
true  manhood  is  forged  and  shaped.  Thou  hast 
the  power  to  resist.  Forth,  unebriate,  unpolluted, 
he  came  from  the  orgy,  as  yon  star  above  him  came 
from  the  cloud. 

He  had  a  latch-key  to  his  lodgings.  He  let 
himself  in,  and  walked  noiselessly  up  Uie  creaking 
wooden  stair.  It  was  dawn.  He  passed  on  to  his 
window,  and  threw  it  open.  The  green  elm-tree 
from  the  carpenter's  yard  looked  as  fresh  and  fair 
as  if  rooted  in  solitudes,  leagues  away  from  the 
•moke  of  Babylon. 

'* Nature,  Nature!"  murmured  Leonard,  "I 
hear  thy  voice  now.  This  stills — this  strengthens. 
But  the  struggle  is  very  dread.  Here,  despair  of 
life— there,  faith  in  life.  Nature  thinks  of  neither, 
and  lives  serenely  on." 

By-and-by  a  bird  slid  soflly  from  the  heart  of  the 
tree,  and  dropped  on  the  ground  below  out  of  sight. 
But  Leonard  heard  its  carol.  It  awoke  its  com- 
panions— wings  began  to  glance  in  the  air,  and  the 
clouds  grew  red  towards  the  east. 

Leonard  sighed  and  left  the  window.  On  the 
table,  near  Helen's  rose-tree,  which  he  bent  over 
wistfully,  lay  a  letter.  He  had  not  observed  it 
before.  It  was  in  Helen's  hand.  He  took  it  to 
the  light,  and  read  it  by  the  pure  healthful  gleams 
of  morn  :— 

<'  Oh,  my  dear  brother  Leonard,  will  this  find  you 
well,  and  (more  happy  I  dare  not  say,  but)  less 
sad  than  when  we  parted  ?  I  write  kneeling,  so 
that  it  seems  to  me  as  if  I  wrote  and  prayed  at  the 
tame  time.  You  may  come  and  see  me  to-morrow 
evening,  Leonard.  Do  come,  do— we  shall  walk 
together  in  this  pretty  garden ;  and  there  is  an 
arbor  all  covered  with  jessamine  and  honeysuckle, 
from  which  we  can  loot  down  on  London.  I  have 
looked  from  it  so  man^  times — so  many — ^trying  if 
I  can  guess  the  roofs  in  our  poor  little  street,  and 
iiincying  that  I  do  see  the  dear  elm-tree. 

"Mrs.  Starke  is  very  kind  to  me;  and  I  think, 
ftfter  I  have  seen  you,  that  I  shall  be  happy  here — 
that  is,  if  you  are  happy. 

**  Your  own  grateful  sister , 

<*Hn.iN. 

•*  Ivy  Lodge. 

"  P.S. — Any  one  will  direct  you  to  our  house  ; 
it  lies  to  the  left,  near  the  top  of  the  hill,  a  little 
way  down  a  lane  that  is  overhung  on  one  side  with 
ehestnut  trees  and  lilies.  I  shall  be  watching  for 
yott  at  the  gate." 


Leonardos  brow  softened,  he  looked  again  like 
his  former  self.  Up  from  the  dark  sea  at  his  heart 
smiled  the  meek  face  of  a  child,  and  the  waves  lay 
still  as  at  the  charm  of  a  spirit. 

CHAPTER   XXIII. 

*'  And  what  is  Mr.  Burley,  and  what  has  ho 
written  V  asked  Leonard  of  Mr.  Prickett  when  ho 
returned  to  the  shop. 

Let  us  reply  to  that  question  in  our  own  words, 
for  we  know  more  about  Mr.  Burley  than  Mr. 
Prickett  does. 

John  Burley  was  the  only  son  of  a  poor  clergy- 
man, in  a  village  near  Ealing,  who  had  scra|^, 
and  saved,  and  pinched,  to  send  his  son  to  an  ex- 
cellent provincial  school  in  a  northern  county,  and 
thence  to  college.  At  the  latter,  during  hia  first 
year,  young  Burley  was  remarked  by  the  under- 
graduates for  his  thick  shoes  and  coarse  linen,  and 
remarkable  to  the  authorities  for  his  assiduity  and 
learning.  The  highest  hopes  were  entertained  of 
him  by  the  tutors  and  examiners.  At  the  begip-. 
ning  of  the  second  year  his  high  animal  spirits, 
before  kept  down  by  study,  broke  out.  Reading 
had  become  easy  to  him.  He  knocked  off  hia 
tasks  with  a  facile  stroke,  as  it  were.  He  gave  up 
his  leisure  hours  to  symposia  by  no  means  Socrati- 
cal.  He  fell  into  an  idle,  hard-drinking  set.  He 
got  into  all  kinds  of  scrapea.  The  authorities 
were  at  first  kind  and  forbearing  in  their  admoni- 
tions, for  they  respected  his  abilities,  and  still 
hoped  he  might  become  an  honor  to  the  university. 
But  at  last  he  went  drunk  into  a  formal  examina- 
tion, and  sent  in  papers,  after  the  manner  of  Aris- 
tophanes, containing  capital  jokes  upon  the  Dons 
and  Big-wip  themselves.  The  ofience  was  the 
greater,  and  seemed  the  more  premeditated,  for 
being  clothed  in  Greek.  John  Burley  was  ex- 
pell^.  He  went  home  to  his  father's  a  miserable 
man,  for,  with  all  his  follies,  he  had  a  good  heart« 
Removed  from  ill  example  his  life  for  a  year  waa 
blameless.  He  got  admitted  as  usher  into  the 
school  in  which  he  had  received  instruction  as  a 
pupil.  This  school  was  in  a  large  town.  John 
Burley  became  member  of  a  club  formed  among  the 
tradesmen,  and  spent  three  evenings  a- week  there. 
His  astonishing  convivial  and  conversational 
powers  began  to  declare  themselves.  He  grew 
the  oracle  of  the  club ;  and,  from  being  the  most 
sober,  peaceftil  assembly  in  which  grave  fathers  of  a 
family  ever  smoked  a  pipe  or  sipped  a  glass,  it  grew 
under  Mr.  Burley's  auspices  the  parent  of  revels  as 
frolicking  and  frantic  as  those  out  of  which  the  old 
Greek  Goat  Song  ever  tipsily  rose.  This  would 
not  do.  There  was  a  great  riot  in  the  streets  one 
night,  and  the  next  morning  the  usher  waa  dis 
missed.  Fortunately  for  John  Burley's  conscience, 
his  father  had  died  before  this  happened — died 
believing  in  the  reform  of  his  son.  During  his' 
ushership,  Mr.  Burley  had  scraped  acquaintanco 
with  the  editor  of  the  county  newspaper,  and  given 
him  some  capital  political  articles ;  for  Burley 
was,  like  Parr  and  Person,  a  notable  politician 
The  editor  furnished  him  with  letters  to  the  jour 
nalists  in  London,  and  John  came  to  the  metropolis 
and  got  employed  on  a  very  respectable  newa 
paper.  At  coUeGfe  he  had  known  Audley  Eger 
ton,  though  but  slightly  ;  that  gentleman  was  then 
just  rising  into  repute  in  Parliament.  Burley 
sympathized  with  some  question  on  which  Audley 
had  distinguished  himself,  and  wrote  a  very  good 
article  thereon — an  article  so  good  that  Elgerton 
inquired  into  the  authotship,  found  out  Burley,  and 
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veaohred  in  bis  own  mind  to  proTide  for  him  when- 
ever he  himself  came  into  office.  But  Burley  was 
%  man  whom  it  was  impfiesible  to  provide  for.  He 
soon  lost  his  connection  with  the  newspaper. 
tint,  he  was  so  irregular  that  he  could  never  be 
depended  upon.  Secondly,  he  had  strange,  honest, 
eccentric  twists  of  thinking,  that  could  coalesce 
with  the  thoughts  of  no  party  in  the  long  run.  An 
article  of  his  inadvertently  admitted,  had  horrified 
all  the  proprietors,  staff,  and  readers  of  the  paper. 
It  was  diametrically  opposite  to  the  principles  the 
paper  advocated,  and  connpared  its  pet  politician 
to  Catiline.  Then  John  Burley  shut  himself  up 
and  wrote  books.  He  wrote  two  or  three  books, 
▼ery  clever,  but  not  at  all  to  the  popular  taste — 
abstract  and  learned,  full  of  whims  that  were 
caviare  to  the  multitude,  and  larded  with  Greek. 
Nevertheless  they  obtained  for  him  a  little  money, 
and  among  literary  men  some  reputation.  Now 
Audley  Egerton  came  into  power,  and  got  him, 
though  with  great  difficulty — for  there  were  many 
prejudices  against  this  scampish  harum-scarum  son 
of  the  Muses— a  place  in  a  public  office.  He  kept 
it  about  a  month,  and  then  voluntarily  resigned  it. 
**My  crust  of  bread  and  liberty!"  quoth  John 
Burley,  and  he  vanished  into  a  garret.  From  that 
time  to  the  present  he  lived — Heaven  knows  how. 
Literature  is  a  business,  like  everything  else; 
John  Burley  grew  more  and  more  incapable  of 
business.  '*  He  could  not  do  task-work,"  he  said  ; 
be  wrote  when  the  whim  seized  him,  or  when  the 
last  penny  was  in  his  pouch,  or  when  he  was 
actually  in  the  spunging-house  or  the  fleet — migra- 
tions which  occurred  to  him,  on  an  average,  twice 
•-year.  He  could  generally  sell  what  he  had 
positively  written,  but  no  one  would  engage  him 
beforehand .  Magazines  and  other  periodicals  were 
very  glad  to  have  his  articles,  on  the  condition  that 
they  were  anonymous ;  and  his  style  was  not 
necessarily  detected,  for  he  could  vary  it  with  the 
facility  of  a  practised  pen.  Audley  Egerton  con- 
tinued his  best  supporter,  for  there  were  certain 
questions  on  which  no  one  wrote  with  such  force 
as  John  Burley — questions  connected  with  the 
metaphysics  of  politics,  such  as  law  reform  and 
economical  science.  And  Audley  Egerton  was 
the  only  man  John  Burley  put  himself  out  of  the 
way  to  serve,  and  for  whom  he  would  give  up  a 
drinking  bout  and  do  task-work;  for  John  Burley 
was  grateful  by  nature,  and  he  felt  that  Egerton 
had  really  tried  to  befriend  him.  Indeed,  it  was 
true,  as  he  had  stated  to  Leonard  by  the  Brent, 
that,  even  afler  he  had  resigned  his  desk  in  the 
London  office,  he  had  the  offer  of  an  appointment 
i*i  Jamaica,  and  a  place  in  India  from  the  minister. 
But  probably  there  were  other  charms  than  those 
exercised  by  the  one-eyed  perch  that  kept  him  to 
the  neighborhood  of  London.  With  all  his  grave 
faults  of  character  and  conduct,  John  Burley  was 
not  without  the  fine  qualities  of  a  large  nature. 
He  was  most  resolutely  his  own  enemy,  it  is  true, 
but  he  could  hardly  be  said  to  be  any  one  else's. 
Even  when  he  criticized  some  more  fortunate 
writer,  he  was  good-humored  in  his  very  satire ; 
he  bad  no  bile,  no  envy.  And  as  for  freedom  from 
malignant  personalities,  he  might  have  been 
m  m(Klel  to  all  critics.  I  must  except  politics,  how- 
ever, for  in  these  he  could  be  rabid  and  savage. 
He  had  a  passion  for  independence,  which,  though 
pashed  to  excess,  was  not  without  grandeur.  No 
lick-platter,  no  parasite,  no  toad-eater,  no  literary 
beggar,  no  banter  after  patronage  and  sabecrip- 
tiona ;  even  io  hia  dealings  with  Audley  Egerton, 


he  insisted  on  naming  the  ptice  for  his  labors* 
He  took  a  price,  because,  as  the  papers  required 
by  Audley  demanded  much  reading  and  detail, 
which  was  not  at  all  to  his  taste,  he  considered  him- 
self entitled  fairly  to  something  more  than  the 
editor  of  the  journal,  wherein  the  papers  appeared, 
was  in  the  habit  of  giving.  But  lie  assessed  this 
extra  price  himself,  and  as  he  would  have  done  to 
a  bookseller.  And  when  in  debt  and  in  prison, 
though  he  knew  a  line  to  Egerton  would  have  ex- 
tricated him,  he  never  wrote  that  line.  He  would 
depend  alone  on  his  pen-— dipped  it  hastily  in  the 
ink,  and  scrawled  himself  free.  The  most  debased 
point  about  him  was  certainly  the  incorrigible  vice 
of  drinking,  and  with  it  the  usual  concomitant  of 
that  vice — ^the  love  of  low  company.  To  be  King 
of  the  Bohemians— to  dazzle  by  his  wild  humor, 
and  sometimes  to  exalt  by  his  fanciful  eloquence 
the  rude  gross  natures  that  gathered  round  him-— 
this  was  a  royally  that  repaid  him  for  all  caerifice 
of  solid  dignity ;  a  foolscap  crown  that  he  would 
not  have  changed  for  an  emperor's  diadem.  Iih 
deed,  to  appreciate  rightly  the  talents  of  John 
Burley,  it  was  necessary  to  hear  him  talk  on  such 
occasions.  As  a  writer,  after  all,  he  was  only 
capable  now  of  unequal  desultory  effi^rts.  But  as 
a  talker,  in  his  own  wild  way,  he  was  original  and 
matchless.  And  the  gift  of  talk  is  one  of  the  moat 
dangerous  gifts  a  man  can  possess  for  his  own  sake 
— the  applause  is  so  immediate,  and  gained  with  so 
little  labor.  Lower,  and  lower,  and  lower,  had 
sunk  John  Burley,  not  only  in  the  opinion  of  all 
who  knew  his  name,  but  in  the  habitual  exercise 
of  his  talents.  And  this  seemed  wilfully — from 
choice.  He  would  write  for  some  unstamped 
journal  of  the  populace,  out  of  the  pale  of  the  law, 
for  pence  when  he  could  have  got  pounds  from 
journals  of  high  repute.  He  was  very  fond  of 
scribbling  off  penny  ballads,  and  then  standing  in 
the  street  to  hear  them  sung.  He  actually  onca 
made  himself  the  poet  of  an  advertising  tailor,  and' 
enjoyed  it  excessively.  But  that  did  not  last  long, 
for  John  Burley  was  a  Pittite — not  a  Tory,  he 
used  to  say,  but  a  Pittite.  And  if  you  had  heard 
him  talk  of  Pitt,  you  would  never  have  known 
what  to  make  of  that  great  statesman.  He  treatc«d 
him  as  the  German  commentators  do  Shekspeare, 
and  invested  him  with  all  imaginary  meanings  and 
objects,  that  would  have  turned  the  grand  practical 
man  into  a  sybil.  Well,  he  was  a  Pittite ;  the 
tailor  a  fanatic  for  Thelwall  and  Cobbett.  Mr. 
Burley  wrote  a  poem,  wherein  Britannia  appeared 
to  the  tailor,  complimented  him  highly  on  the  ail 
he  exhibited  in  adorning  the  persons  of  her  sons ; 
and,  bestowing  upon  him  a  gigantic  mantle,  said 
that  he,  and  he  alone,  might  be  enabled  to  fit  it  to 
the  shoulders  of  living  men.  The  rest  of  the  poem 
was  occupied  in  Mr.  Snip's  unavailing  attempts  to 
adjust  this  mantle  to  the  eminent  politicians  of  the 
day,  when,  just  as  he  had  sunk  aown  in  despair, 
Britannia  reappeared  to  him,  and  consoled  him 
with  the  information  that  he  had  done  all  mortal 
man  could  do,  and  that  she  had  only  desired  to  con* 
vinoe  pigmies  that  no  human  art  could  adjust  to 
their  proportions  the  mantle  of  William  Pitt.  Sic 
Our  ad  astra.  She  went  back  to  the  stairs,  mantle 
and  all.  Mr.  Snip  waa  exceedingly  indignant  at 
thia  allegorical  effusion,  and  with  wrathful  shears 
cut  the  tie  between  himself  and  his  poet. 

Thus,  then,  the  reader  has,  we  trust,  a  pretty 
good  idea  of  John  Burley — a  specimen  of  his  genus, 
not  very  common  in  any  age,  and  now  happily  al- 
most extinct,  since  authors  of  all  degrees  share  in 
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the  general  improvement  in  order,  economy,  and 
sober  decorum,  which  has  obtained  in  the  national 
manners.  Mr.  Prickett,  though  entering  into  less 
historical  detail  than  we  have  done,  conveyed  to 
Leonard  a  tolerably  accurate  notion  of  the  man, 
representing  him  as  a  person  of  great  powers  and 
learning,  who  had  thoroughly  thrown  himself 
away. 

I^onard  did  not,  however,  see  how  much  Mr. 
Borley  himself  was  to  be  blamed  for  his  waste  of 
life ;  he  could  not  conceive  a  man  of  genius  volun> 
tarily  seating  himself  at  the  lowest  step  in  the  social 
ladder.  He  rather  supposed  he  haa  been  thrust 
down  there  by  necessity. 

And,  when  Mr.  Prickett,  concluding,  said, 
^*  Well,  I  should  think  Burley  would  cure  you  of 
the  desire  to  be  an  author  even  more  than  Chatter- 
ton,"  the  young  man  answered  gloomily,  *'  Per^ 
haps,"  and  turned  to  the  bookshelves. 

With  Mr.  Prickett's  consent,  Leonard  was  re- 
leased earlier  than  usual  from  his  task,  and  a  little 
before  sunset  he  took  his  way  to  Highgate.  He 
was  fortunately  directed  to  take  the  new  road  by 
the  Regent's  Park,  and  so  on  through  a  very  green 
«nd  smiling  country.  The  walk,  the  freshness  of 
the  air,  the  songs  of  the  birds,  and,  above  all,  when 
he  had  got  half-way,  the  solitude  of  the  road,  served 
to  rouse  him  from  his  stern  and  sombre  meditations. 
And  when  he  came  into  the  lane  overhung  with 
chestnut  trees,  and  suddenly  caught  sight  of  Helenas 
watchful  and  then  brightening  face,  as  she  stood  by 
the  wicket,  and  under  the  shadow  of  cool  murmur- 
ous boughs,  the  blood  rushed  gayly  through  his 
▼eins,  and  his  heart  beat  loud  and  gratefully. 

CHAPTER    XXIV. 

She  drew  him  into  the  garden  with  such  true, 
diildlike  joy ! 

Now,  behold  them  seated  in  the  arbor— «  perfect 
bower  of  sweets  and  blossoms  ;  the  wilderness  of 
roof-tops  and  spires  stretching  below,  broad  and 
far ;  London  seen  dim  and  silent,  as  in  a  dream. 

She  took  his  hat  from  his  brows  gently,  and 
looked  him  in  the  face  with  tearful,  penetrating 
eyes. 

She  did  not  say,  "  You  are  changed."  She  said, 
^'Why,  why  did  I  leave  you?"  and  then  turned 
tway. 

**  Never  mind  me,  Helen.  I  am  man,  and  rude- 
ly born — speak  of  yourself.  This  lady  is  kind  to 
you  then  ?" 

**  Does  she  not  let  me  see  you  ?  Oh !  very  kind — 
«nd  look  here." 

Helen  pointed  to  fruits  and  cakes  set  out  on  the 
tiftble.     ''  A  feast,  brother." 

And  she  began  to  press  her  hospitality  with 
pretty  winning  ways,  more  playful  than  was  usual 
to  her,  and  talking  very  fast,  and  with  forced  but 
silvery  laughter. 

By  degrees  she  stole  him  from  his  gloom  and 
reserve ;  and,  though  he  could  not  reveal  to  her 
the  cause  of  his  bitterest  .sorrow,  he  owned  that 
he  had  suffered  much.  He  would  not  have  owned 
that  to  another  living  being.  And  then,  quickly 
turnini;  from  this  brief  confession,  with  assurances 
that  the  worat  was  over,  he  sought  to  amuse  her 
by  speaking  of  his  new  acquaintance  with  the 
perch  fisher.  But  when  he  spoke  of  this  man 
with  a  kind  of  reluctant  admiration,  mixed  with 
compassionate  yet  gloomy  interest,  and  drew  a  gro- 
tesque ihmij^h  subdued  sketch  of  the  wild  scene  in 
which  he  had  been  spectator,  Helen  grew  alarmed 
■nd  grave. 


**  Oh,  brother,  do  not  go  there  again— do  not 
see  more  of  this  bad  man." 

"  Bad  ! — no  !  Hopeless  and  unhappy,  ho  has 
stooped  to  stimulants  and  oblivion  ; — but  you  can- 
not underatand  these  things,  my  pretty  preacher." 

**  Yes  I  do,  Leonard.  What  is  the  difference 
between  being  good  and  bad  ?  The  good  do  not 
yield  to  temptations,  and  the  bad  do." 

The  definition  was  so  simple  and  so  wise  that 
Leonard  was  more  struck  with  it  than  he  might 
have  been  by  the  most  elaborate  sermon  by  Parson 
Dale. 

**I  have  oflen  murmured  to  mjrself  since  I  loet 
you,  *  Helen  was  my  good  angel  !* — say  on. 
For  my  heart  is  dark  to  myself,  and  while  yoo 
speak  light  seems  to  dawn  on  it." 

This  praise  so  confused  Helen  that  she  was 
long  before  she  could  obey  the  command  annexed 
to  it.  But  by  little  and  little,  words  came  to  both 
more  frankly.  And  then  he  told  her  the  sad  tale 
of  Chatterton,  and  waited,  anxious  to  hear  her 
comments. 

*'  Well,"  he  said,  seeing  that  she  remained 
silent,  "  how  can  /  hope,  when  this  mighty  genius 
labored  and  despaired?  What  did  he  want,  save 
birth  and  fortune,  and  friends,  and  human  justice!" 

*'  Did  he  pray  to  God?"  said  Helen,  drying  her 
teare. 

Again  Leonard  was  startled.  In  reading  the 
life  of  Chatterton,  he  had  not  much  noted  the  scep- 
ticism, assumed  or  real,  of  the  ill-fated  aspirer  to 
earthly  immortality.  At  Helen's  question,  that 
scepticism  struck  him  forcibly. 

»•  Why  do  you  ask  thai,  Helen?" 

"  Because,  when  we  pray  oAen,  we  grow  so 
very,  very  patient,"  answered  the  child.  '*  Per- 
haps, had  he  been  patient  a  few  months  more,  all 
would  have  been  won  by  him,  as  it  will  be  by  yoo, 
brother,  for  you  pray,  and  you  will  be  patient." 

Leonard  bowed  his  head  in  deep  thought,  and 
this  time  the  thought  was  not  gloomy.  1  hen  out 
from  that  awful  life  there  glowed  another  passage, 
which  before  he  had  not  heeded  duly,  but  regarded 
rather  as  one  of  the  darkest  mysteries  in  the  fata 
of  Chatterton. 

At  the  very  time  the  despairing  poet  had  locked 
himself  up  in  his  garret,  to  dismiss  his  soul  from 
its  earthly  ordeal,  his  genius  had  just  found  its 
way  into  the  light  of  renown.  Good  and  learned 
and  powerful  men  were  preparing  to  serve  and 
save  him.  Another  year — nay,  perchance  another 
month — and  he  might  have  stood  acknowledged  and 
sublime  in  the  foremost  front  of  his  age. 

*'  Oh,  Helen !"  cried  Leonard,  raising  his  brows 
from  which  the  cloud  had  passed,  **  why,  indeed, 
did  yon  leave  me?" 

Helen  started  in  her  turn  as  he  repeated  this  re- 
gret, and  in  her  turn  grew  thoughtful.  At  len0th 
she  asked  him  if  he  had  written  for  the  box  which 
had  belonged  to  her  father,  and  been  left  at  the  inn. 

And  Leonard,  though  a  little  chafed  at  what  ho 
thought  a  childish  interruption  to  themes  of  graver 
interest,  owned  with  self-reproach  that  he  had  fur- 
gotten  to  do  so.  Should  he  not  write  now  to  order 
the  box  to  be  sent  to  her  at  Miss  Starke *s  ? 

"  No ;  let  it  be  sent  to  you.  Take  care  of  it. 
I  should  like  to  know  that  something  of  mine  is 
with  you;  and,  perhaps,  I  may  not  stay  here 
long." 

*^  Not  stay  here?  That  you  must,  my  dear 
Helen — at  least  as  long  as  Miss  Starke  will  keep 
you,  and  is  kind.  By-and-by  (added  Leonard,  witn 
something  of  his  former  sanguine  tone)  I  may  yet 
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nake  my  way,  and  we  shall  haye  our  eottage 
U>  ourselves.  Bat — Ob,  Helen! — ^I  forgot — you 
wounded  me ;  you  left  your  money  with  roe.  I 
only  found  it  in  my  drawers  the  other  day.  Fie ! 
^— I  have  brought  it  back.*' 

'*  It  was  not  mine — it  is  yours.  We  were  to 
share  together — you  paid  all ;  and  how  can  I  want 
it  here,  too?" 

But  Leonard  was  obstinate;  and,  as  Helen 
mournfully  received  back  all  that  of  fortune  her 
father  had  bequeathed  to  her,  a  tall  female  figure 
stood  at  the  entrance  of  the  arbor,  and  said,  in  a 
voice  that  scattered  all  sentiment  to  the  winds — 
**  Young  man,  it  is  time  to  go." 

CHAPTER    XXV. 

"  Already  !"  said  Helen,  with  faltering  accents, 
as  she  crept  to  Miss  Starke's  side,  while  Leonard 
rose  and  fxiwed.  **  I  am  very  grateful  to  you, 
madam,"  said  he,  with  the  grace  that  comes  from 
all  refinement  of  idea,  '*  for  allowing  me  to  see 
Mies  Helen.  Do  not  let  me  abuse  your  kindness.'* 
Miss  Starke  seemed  struck  with  his  look  and  man- 
ner, and  made  a  stiff  half  curtsey. 

A  form  more  rigid  than  Miss  Starke's  it  was 
hard  to  conceive.  She  was  like  the  grim  white 
woman  in  the  nursery  ballads.  Yet,  apparently, 
there  was  a  good  nature  in  allowing  the  stranger 
to  enter  her  trim  garden,  and  providing  for  him 
«Dd  her  little  charge  those  fruits  and  cakes,  which 


belied  her  aspect.  "  May  I  go  with  him  to  the 
gatet"  whispered  Helen,  as  Leonard  had  already 
passed  up  the  path. 

**  You  may,  child  ;  but  do  not  loiter.  And  then 
come  back,  and  lock  up  the  cakes  and  cherries,  ov 
Patty  will  get  at  them." 

Helen  ran  aAer  Leonard. 

**  Write  to  me,  brother — write  to  me ;  and  do 
not,  do  not  be  friends  with  this  man,  who  took  you 
to  that  wicked,  wicked  place." 

**  Oh,  Helen,  I  go  from  you  strong  enough  to 
brave  worse  dangers  than  that,"  said  Leonard) 
almost  gayly. 

They  kissed  each  other  at  the  little  wicket  gate, 
and  parted. 

Leonard  walked  home  under  the  summer  moon- 
light, and,  on  entering  his  chamber,  looked  first  at 
his  rose-tree.  The  leaves  of  yesterday's  flowers 
lay  strewn  round  it ;  but  the  tree  had  put  forth  new 
buds. 

**  Nature  ever  restores,"  said  the  young  man. 
He  paused  a  moment,  and  added,  **  Is  it  that  Na- 
ture is  very  patient?" 

His  sleep  that  night  was  not  broken  by  the  fear- 
ful dreams  he  had  lately  known.  He  rose  refreshed, 
and  went  his  way  to  his  day's  work — not  stealing 
along  the  less  crowded  paths,  but,  with  a  firm  step, 
through  the  throng  of  men.  Be  bold,  adventurer — 
thou  hast  more  to  suffer !  Wilt  thou  sink?  I  look 
into  thy  heart,  and  I  cannot  answer. 


From  tlie  Koiek«r1iock«r. 


THE     TWO     PRAYKRS. 


BT  THSOOOBE  8.  FAT. 


Z. 


Bbtow  upon  me  wealth  and  power,  ALMiaiiTT  God,  I 

pray ! 
Preserve  me  from  Misfortune's  hour,  and  Poverty's 

dark  way  ; 
Upon  my  path  let  glory  stream,  let  joy  and  splendor 

fall. 
My  footsteps  rove  through  shady  grore  and  golden 

palace-hall  ; 
Aooord  to  me  prosperity  and  gayety  of  soul  ; 
My  prancing  chargers  paw  the  ground,  my  stately 

chariots  roll. 
Upon  my  walls  the  statue  bend,  the  priceless  painting 

shine, 
My  ample  feasts  with  dainties  gleam,  and  flow  the 

costly  wine  ; 
fbe  meadow  broad,  the  vale,  the  wood — ^let  these — ^let 

these  be  mine ! 

n. 

0  God  !  Tnr  Holt  Spirit  grant,  whate'er  my  lot 

may  be ! 
Preserve  my  soul  from  sin,  and  place  my  only  hope 

in  Thee  ! 
It  from  Misfortune's  heavy  hour  Tht  wisdom  may  not 

spare, 
Accord  me  courage  calm  to  meet,  and  fortitude  to 

bear  ; 
What  though  obscurity  and  want  my  painful  lot  de- 
creed. 
Along  the  lowliest  paths  of  life  my  weaxy  steps  Tbou 

lead  ; 
In  mercy  teach  me  to  obey,  to  follow,  to  adore. 
And  let  me  mark  Tut  cloud  by  day,  at  night  Tht  fire 

before! 


in. 

Mate  me,  0  Father  !  with  the  high,  the  learned,  tht 
refined. 

Where  reigns  the  quiet  elegance  that  speaks  the  pol- 
ished mind  ; 

And  greatest  there,  'mid  irise  and  fiur,  in  honor  let 
me  move  ; 

With  admiration  circle  me,  with  deference  and  love  ; 

Inspire  my  lips  with  eloquence,  to  dazzle  all  whl> 
hear. 

And  let  the  murmur  of  applause  awake  when  I  ap- 
pear ; 

Oh,  grant  me  strength  to  mount  untired.  Ambition's 
lofty  height. 

And  Genius  crown  me  with  her  rich  and  everlasting 
light ; 

Until  my  name,  wide  blown  by  Fame,  sound  'neath 
the  farthest  sky. 

Wherever  Lvnguage  reaches,  and  the  white-winged 
vessels  fly. 

IV. 

Grant  me,  0  God  !  humility,  submission  and  oontenty 
And  thoughts  above  this  passing  world,  on  true  r^ 

pentance  bent ; 
Teach  me  my  ignorance,  my  sin,  and  grant  a  temper 

swoec  , 
And  let  me,  as  a  list'ning  child,  still  sit  at  Jebtts*  feet 
Upon  my  brow  Tuy  angels  throw  a  coronet  divine. 
Where  jewels,  from  another  world,  in  mellow  lustre 

shine  ; 
Truth,  wisdom,  patience,  purity,  forgiveness,  fear  of 

Thee, 
Self-sacrifice,  and  Christian  joy  and  gentle  charity  ; 
Valor,  to  meet  eirtli*s  fiercest  storm,  unshrinking,  fof 

TiiY  sake. 
And  steady  faith,  not  HcU  itself  and  all  its  pow'rs  caa 

shake ; 
And  mate  me  with  the  pure  and  good — ^the  pilgrima 

of  the  skies. 
For  who  c.in  tell  what  angels  walk  the  earth  in  lowly 

guise? 
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From  the  North  BritUh  Rariew. 

1.  Hoyatty  and  Repubiicanistn  in  Italy.    By  Joseph 

Mazzini.     London,  1850. 
9.  Italy  in  1848.     By  Mariotti.     London,  1851. 

3.  Taschenbuch  der  Neuesten  Geschichle,   Von  Robt. 

Prutz.     Dessau,  1851. 

4.  Germany  in  1850 ;  its  Covrts,  CanwMj  and  Peo- 

ple.   By  the  Baroness  Blaze  de  Bury.     Lon- 
don, 1850. 

Probably  since  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire 
the  world  has  never  seen  a  year  so  eventful  and  dis- 
tracting as  1848.  It  seemed  like  a  century  com- 
pressed into  a  lustrum.  Never  was  there  a  year 
8o  distinguished  beyond  all  previous  example  by 
the  magnitude  and  the  multiplicity  of  its  political 
changes — by  the  violence  of  the  shock  which  it 
gave  to  the  framework  of  European  society — by 
the  oscillations  of  opinion  and  success  between  the 
two  great  parties  in  the  Continental  struggle. 
Never  was  there  a  year  so  pregnant  with  instruc- 
tion and  with  warning — eo  rich  in  all  the  materials 
of  wisdom  both  for  sovereign  and  for  people — so 
crowded  with  wrecks  and  ruins,  with  the  ruins  of 
ancient  grandeur,  and  the  wrecks  of  glorious  antic- 
ipations— so  filled  with  splendid  promises  and 
paltry  realizations,  with  hopes  brilliant  and  fantas- 
tic as  fairy-land,  with  disappointments  dismal  and 
bitter  as  the  grave.  Thrones,  which  but  yesterday 
had  seemed  based  upon  the  everlasting  hills  shat- 
tered in  a  day ;  sovereigns,  whose  wisdom  had 
become  a  proverb,  and  sovereigns  whose  imbecility 
had  been  notorious,  alike  flying  from  their  capitals, 
aqd  .abdicating  without  a  natural  murmur  or  a  gal- 
lant struggle ;  rulers,  who  had  long  been  the  em- 
bodiment of  obstinate  resistance  to  all  popular 
demands,  vying  with  each  other  in  the  promptitude 
and  the  extent  of  their  concessions ;  statesmen  of 
the  longest  experience,  the  deepest  insight,  the 
aoutest  talent — statesmen  like  Metternich  and  Gui- 
iol-*baffled,  beaten,  and  chased  away,  and  reaching 
their  foreign  banishment  only  to  turn  and  gaze 
with  a  melancholy  and  bewildered  air  on  the  ecr&u- 
lement  of  schemes  and  systems  of  policy,  the 
construction  of  which  had  been  the  labor  of  a  life- 
time ;  eminent  men  sinking  into  obscurity,  and 
going  out  like  snuff;  obscure  men  rising  at  one 
bound  into  eminence  and  power;  ambitious  men 
finding  the  objects  of  their  wildest  hopes  suddenly 
placed  within  their  grasp ;  Utopian  dreamers  stag- 
gered and  intoxicated  by  seeing  iheir  most  gorgeous 
Tisions  on  the  point  of  realization  ;  patriots  behold- 
ing the  sudden  and  miraculous  advent  of  that  lib- 
'erty  which  they  had  prayed  for,  fought  for,  suffered 
for,  through  years  of  imprisonment,  poverty,  and 
exile-;  nations,  which  had  long  pined  in  darkness, 
dazzled  and  bewildered  by  the  blaze  of  instantane- 
ous light ;  the  powerful  smitten  with  impotence ; 
the  peasant  and  the  bondsman  endowed  with  free- 
dom and  unresisted  might ;  the  first  last  and  the  last 
first ; — such  wek3  the  strange  phenomena  of  that 
marvellous  era,  which  took  away  the  Breath  of  the 
beholder,  which  the  journalist  was  unable  to  keep 
pace  with,  and  **  which  panting  Time  toiled  after 
io  vain." 

The  year  opened  with  apparent  tranquillity.  In 
two  quarters  only  of  Europe  had  there  been  any  in- 
dications of  the  coming  earthquake  ;  and  to  both 
of  these  the  eyes  of  all  friends  of  freedom  were 
turned  with  hopeful  interest  and  earnest  sympathy. 
The  first  dawn  of  a  new  day  had  arisen  in  a  coun- 
try where  least  of  all  it  could  have  been  looked 
for^o  Rome.    There,  in  a  state  long  renowned 


for  the  most  corrupt,  imbecile,  miachieyoas  admhh 
istration  of  the  western  world,  a  new  Pope,  in  the 
prime  of  life,  full  of  respect  for  his  sacred  ofiioe, 
and  deeply  impressed  with  the  solemn  responsibili- 
ties of  his  high  position,  set  himself  with  serious 
purpose  and  a  single  mind,  though  with  limited 
views  and  inadequate  capacities,  to  the  task  of 
cleansing  those  Augean  stables  from  the  aocumv- 
lated  filth  of  centuries.  He  commenced  reform — 
where  reform,  though  most  rare,  is  always  the 
most  safe — from  above ;  he  purified  the  grosser 
parts  of  the  old  administrative  system ;  he  showed 
an  active  determination  to  put  down  all  abnse,  and 
to  give  his  people  the  benefit  of  a  really  honest 
government ;  he  ventured  on  the  bold  innovation, 
in  itself  a  mighty  boon  and  a  strange  progress,  of 
appointing  laymen  to  offices  of  state ;  and,  finally, 
he  convoked  a  representative  assembly,  and  gave 
the  Romans  a  constitution — the  first  they  had  seen 
since  the  days  of  Rienzi.  His  people  were,  as 
might  have  been  anticipated,  warmly  grateful  for 
the  gifVs,  and  enthusiastically  attached  to  the  per- 
son of  their  excellent  Pontifif;  all  Europe  looked 
on  with  delight ;  Pio  Nouo  was  the  hero  of  the 
day ;  and  everything  seemed  so  safe,  so  wise,  so 
happy,  that  we  felt  justified  in  hoping  that  a  new 
day  had  really  dawned  upon  the  ancient  capital  of 
the  world. 

Sicily,  too,  had  about  the  same  time  entered 
upon  a  struggle  to  recover  some  portion  of  her 
promised  freedom  and  her  stolen  rights.  Her 
wrongs  had  been  so  flagrant,  so  manifold,  so  moih> 
strous;  the  despotism  under  which  she  groaned 
was  at  once  so  incapable,  so  mean,  so  low,  so  brutal ; 
her  condition  was  so  wretched,  and  her  capabilities 
so  vast,  that  the  sympathies  of  the  world  went  with 
her  in  her  struggle  with  her  false  and  bad  opprea- 
sor.  All  ranks  of  her  citizens  were  unanimous  in 
their  resolution  of  resistance;  even  the  priests, 
elsewhere  the  ready  tools  of  tyranny,  here  fought 
on  the  side  of  the  people,  and  blessed  the  arms  and 
banners  of  the  reformers ;  and,  what  was  still  move 
remarkable,  and  of  more  hopeful  augury,  all  classes 
seemed  to  put  mutual  jealousies  aside,  and  to  be 
actuated  by  the  same  spirit  of  sincere,  self-denying, 
self-sacrificing  patriotism.  Theif  demands  were 
moderate  but  firm,  and  so  reasonable,  that  the  mere 
fact  of  such  demands  having  to  be  made  was  an 
indelible  disgrace  to  Naples.  So  far,  too,  their 
course  had  been  singularly  cautious;  they  had 
committed  no  blunder,  they  had  displayed  no  san- 
guinary passion,  and  no  violent  excitement,  and  it 
was  impossible  not  to  hope  everything  from  a  con- 
test so  wisely  conducted,  and  so  unimpeachably 
just.  At  length,  on  the  8th  of  February,  the  Sicil- 
ians having  been  everywhere  victorious,  the  pre- 
liminaries of  an  arrangement  with  the  King  of 
Naples  were  agreed  to,  on  the  basis  of  the  consti- 
tution of  1813.     So  far  all  went  well. 

In  the  mean  time,  excited  or  warned  by  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Pope,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Ro- 
mans, other  Italian  princes  began  to  move  in  the 
path  of  improvement.  The  King  of  Sardinia,  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  and  the  King  of  Naples, 
promised  a  constitution  to  their  subjects,  and  actu- 
ally took  measures  for  carrying  these  promises  into 
eflfect.  The  excitement  soon  reached  Lombardy , 
popular  movements  took  place  at  Milan,  but  were 
repressed  by  the  Austrian  government  with  even 
more  than  wonted  promptitude  and  severity.  Hun- 
gary had  for  some  years  been  making  great  efforts 
towards  national  improvement,  and  some  relaxation 
of  the  old  feudal  privileges,  as  well  as  towards  a 
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reeovery  of  their  old  constitutional  liberties ;  but 
Austria  had  speedily  repressed  all  such  exertions ; 
and  a  long  course  of  perfidy  and  oppression  had  at 
length  so  exasperated  the  Hungarians,  and  united 
all  parties  among  them  against  the  common  enemy, 
that  it  became  evident  that  the  contest  was  ap- 
proaching to  an  open  rupture. 

Such  was  the  position  of  affiiirs  when  the  French 
Revolution  of  February  came  like  an  earthquake, 
astounding  nations,  **  and,  with  fear  of  change, 
perplexing  monarchs/'  The  events  which  ensued 
are  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  all  men.  The 
democratic  party  throughout  the  whole  of  central 
Europe  burned  to  follow  the  example  of  a  move- 
ment the  success  of  which  had  been  so  signal  and 
so  prompt.  The  effect  was  electric ;  but  not 
everywhere,  nor  altogether,  wholesome.  The 
friends  of  freedom  felt  that  the  time  was  come  to 
assert  their  cause,  and  to  claim,  without  fear  of  a 
refusal,  the  rights  so  long  withheld  ;  while  those 
nations  which  had  already  taken  some  steps  towards 
the  attainment  of  free  institutions,  and  had  hitherto 
deemed  their  progress  rapid  and  brilliant  beyond 
their  most  sanguine  anticipations,  now  began  to 
regard  it  as  VaLidy^  jog-trot,  and  inadequate.  They 
looked  askance  on  constitutional  monarchy,  and 
began  to  sigh  for  a  republic.  The  arrangement 
between  the  Sicilians  and  their  sovereign,  which 
had  been  all  but  concluded,  was  broken  off,  in 
consequence  of  an  augmentation  of  the  popular 
demands ;  while  Tuscany,  Sardinia,  and  Rome  be- 
gan to  think  their  liberal  rulers  scarce  liberal 
enough.  At  Berlin,  where  some  tardy  steps  had 
at  length  been  taken  towards  the  advent  of  a  con- 
stitutional government,  the  people  were  anxious  to 
get  on  faster  than  the  fears  or  the  opinions  of  the 
monarch  could  go  with  them ;  an  insurrection  broke 
out,  and  a  sanguinary  contest  of  two  days*  duration 
desolated  the  city,  and  terminated  in  the  scarcely 
veiled  defeat  of  the  crown.  This  was  on  the  18th 
of  March.  On  the  6th,  an  insurrection  took  place 
at  Munich,  which  resulted  in  the  exaction  of  exten- 
sive reforms,  and  was  shortly  aflerwards  followed 
by  the  abdication  of  the  king.  On  the  14th  a 
revolution  broke  out  at  Vienna,  which  ended  in  the 
flight  of  Prince  Metternich,  and  the  proclamation 
of  a  representative  government.  On  the  19th  the 
Austrians  were  driven  out  of  Milan,  and  a  provis- 
ional government  was  established  in  Lombardy. 
Thus,  in  a  month  from  the  outbreak  of  the  French 
Revolution,  the  whole  of  central  Europe  was  revo- 
lutionized. 

Such  is  the  summary  of  these  astounding  events, 
the  like  of  which  were  assuredly  never  crowded 
into  so  brief  a  portion  of  time.  The  popular  party 
— the  friends  of  free  institutions  and  constitutional 
rule — everywhere  aroused  and  everywhere  trium- 
phant, achieving,  with  an  ease  and  rapidity  which 
partook  of  the  miraculous,  the  most  decisive  victo- 
ries over  the  oldest,  sternest,  rustiest  administrative 
systems  of  Europe — were  everywhere  followed  by 
the  sympathy,  the  admiration,  and  the  prayers  of 
all  lovers  of  humanity,  and  everywhere  strong  with 
the  strength  which  such  sympathy  must  always 
give. 

Where  now  are  all  those  bright  prospects  van- 
ished?— which  of  all  those  mighty  changes  have 
become  permanent  ? — what  has  been  the  enduring 
fruit  of  all  these  brilliani  victories  ? — where  now 
are  to  be  found  all  those  fresh,  young,  sanguine, 
constitutions?  With  scarcely  an  exception,  every- 
thing has  fallen  back  into  its  old  condition.  In 
nearly  every  state  the  old  demon  of  despotism  has 
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returned,  bringing  with  it  worse  devils  than  itself. 
Hungary  and  Hesse  are  crushed  ;  Bavsria  has  been 
degraded  into  the  brutal  tool  of  a  more  brutal 
tyrant ;  the  Prussian  people  are  sullen,  desponding, 
and  disarmed,  and  the  Prussian  government  soiSt 
into  a  terrible  abyss  of  degradation  ;  Austria  has  • 
new  emperor,  more  insolently  despotic  than  any  of 
his  predecessors  for  many  a  long  year ;  throughooi 
Germany  constitutional  liberty  has  been  effectuallf 
trampled  out.  In  Italy,  Venice  and  Lombardy 
have  been  reconquered,  and  are  now  experiencing 
the  wt  victis;  Tuscany  is  worse,  because  more 
Austrian  than  before,  and  alarmed  at  the  peril  she 
has  incurred  ;  the  small  duchies  are  as  bad  as  ever 
— they  could  not  be  worse ;  the  Pope,  terrified  out 
of  his  benevolence  snd  his  patriotism,  has  been 
restored  by  foreign  arms,  and  the  old  ecclesiastical 
abominations  are  reinstated  in  their  old  supremacy ; 
while  Naples  and  Sicily  are  again  prostrate  at  the 
feet  of  the  roost  imbecile  and  brutal  of  the  incurable 
race  of  Bourbons.  Two  short  years  have  passed 
away  since  Europe  presented  to  the  lover  of  liberty 
and  human  progress  the  most  smiling  aspect  she 
had  ever  worn ; — and,  in  this  brief  space  of  time,  an 
inexorable  destiny  has  gathered  together  all  the  fap- 
reaching  anticipations,  all  the  noble  prospects,  all 
the  rapid  conquests,  all  the  rich  achievements  of 
that  memorable  era,  and  covered  them  over  with 
these  two  narrow  words — J£cjacet. 

Even  patriots  like  ourselves,  who  stood  aloof 
from  actual  participation  in  the  strife,  viewing  its 
vicissitudes  with  the  simple  interest  of  spectatorsi  - 
and  who  had  no  personal  concern  in  the  issue, 
might  well  be  disheartened  at  such  treroendooa 
reverses  and  such  extreme  reaction.  The  cup  of 
hope  was  probably  never  filled  so  full,  or  approached 
so  near  to  the  lips  that  were  not  to  drink  it.  A 
victory  so  nearly  gained,  and  so  entirely  lost— sno- 
cess  so  brilliant  and  complete,  followed  by  failure 
so  disastrous  and  so  crushing — has  scarcely  ever 
been  recorded  in  history.  But  we  are  too  firm 
believers  in  human  progress  to  imagine  that  even 
in  this  case  the  defeat  has  been  as  total  and  thor- 
ough as  it  appears ;  nay,  we  are  convinced  that  in 
the  midst  of  apparent  retrogression  there  has  been 
actual  advance ;  that,  in  spite  of  all  appearances  to 
the  contrary,  the  years  1848,  1849,  1850,  have  not 
been  lost  to  the  onward  march  of  humanity ;  that 
the  cause  of  freedom — though  ol\en  fought  so  ill, 
though  stained  with  some  excesses,  though  tar» 
nished  by  so  many  follies,  though  overshadowed  for 
the  moment  by  so  dark  and  thick  a  cloud — has  yei . 
on  the  whole  gained  by  the  struggle,  and  grown . 
stronger  notwithstanding  its  manifest  defeat;  andi 
insteul,  therefore,  of  lamenting  an  irrevocable  past, 
or  endeavoring  to  allot  to  the  various  parties  in  the  - 
rnelie  their  respective  shares  in  the  production  of 
the  common  failure,  we  shall  do  better  service  by 
attempting  to  extract  from  the  confusion  of  events 
the  net  rmtits,  the  residual  gain  of  these  iinexam^ 
pled  years. 

The  progress  of  humanity  is   never  ^effular; 
Freedom   and  civilization  advance,  exlemaily  at-- 
least,  by  fitful  and  spasmodic  springs.    Their  marolt  • 
has  been  compared  to  thst  of  the  flood-tide,  where 
every  wave  retires,  yet  the  whole  mass  of  waters 
moves  incessantly  and  irresistibly  onwards.    Bot 
the  similitude  is  inaccurate,  inasmuch  as  in  hnmaa 
progress  there  is  no  constant  and  steacfymovemanti 
and  no  inevitable  ebb.    A  more  correct  likeness 
may  be  found  in  the  wave  which  is  slowly  tnii  pe^ 
petually  undermining  a  vast  cliff,  covered  witlh< 
bttildingat  and  crowded  with  men,  containing 
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ninents  that  have  endured  for  ages,  and  results  of 
energetic  industry  which  look  forward  to  ages 
more.  Everything  bears  the  impress  of  stability, 
every  individual  has  the  conviction  of  immutable 
aeourity,  save  the  few  who  have  descended  to  the 
base  of  the  cliff  and  perceived  the  fearful  havoc 
wmoght  by  the  ceaseless  and  silent  toil  of  their 
iniseen  destroyer.  No  warning  sound,  no  partial 
einking  of  the  earth,  gives  timely  intimation  of  the 
catastrophe  which  is  preparing;  till  at  length, 
when  the  work  is  complete,  and  the  foundations 
wholly  washed  away,  an  accident,  a  nothing,  a 
trivial  shake,  a  rolling  of  distant  thunder,  gives  the 
needed  jar,  and  the  whole  structure,  with  its  mighty 
edifices,  its  ancient  bulwarks,  its  modern  crea- 
tions, its  vivid,  teeming,  multitudinous  life,  is  en- 
«gnlfed  in  the  destroying  sea. 

A  more  exact  one  still  is  to  be  found  in  the  old 
arithmetical  puzzle  of  our  childhood — >the  snail 
which  climbed  up  three  feet  every  day,  and  slipped 
down  two  feet  every  night.  The  year  1848  was 
the  climbing  day ;  1849  and  1850  were  the  back- 
sliding night.  Now,  in  1851,  we  can  estimate  the 
two  together,  and  calculate  roughly  how  much  has 
on  the  whole  been  gained,  how  much  further  for- 
ward we  are  than  we  were  in  1847.  In  our  last 
ounher  we  spoke  of  France ;  her  drama  is  not  yet 
played  out,  a<id  its  issue  and  residual  phenomenon 
DO  man  can  foresee.  At  present  we  shall  confine 
our  attention  to  Germany  and  Italy — ^a  sad  specta- 
eto)  but,  closely  and  rightly  viewed,  by  no  means  a 
despairing  one. 

The  condition  of  theae  two  countries  when  the 
Revolution  broke  out,  presented  some  interesting 
points  of  similarity  with  each  other,  and  of  contrast 
with  France  and  England,  which  it  is  important  to 
notice.  In  all  four  countries  there  was  much  suf- 
fering and  much  discontent ;  but  the  malcontents 
and  the  sufilerers  belonged  to  different  classes  in 
society.  In  England  and  in  France  the  lower 
ovders  were  the  chief  malcontents ;  and  unquestion- 
ably, especially  in  the  latter  country,  they  had  much 
to  complain  of,  and  much  to  endure.  Difficulty  of 
obtaining  subsistence,  actual  and  severe  privation 
in  the  present,  and  no  more  hopeful  prospects  for 
the  future,  darkened  the  lot  and  soured  the  temper 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  people.  The  more 
fortunate  saw  little  before  them  beyond  strenuous 
and  ceaseless  toil,  from  early  morning  till  late 
evening,  frosi  precocious  childhood  to  premature 
decrepitude.  The  less  fortunate  often  sought  toil 
in  vain,  dug  for  it  as  for  hidden  treasure,  and  found 
it,'when  obtained,  uncertain  and  nnremunerative. 
A. class — often  a  very  numenms  class— had  grown 
up  among  ihf^m,  whom  defective  social  arrange- 
ments had  leA  without  any  means  of  subsistence, 
beyond  habitual  crime  and  the  God-send  of  occa- 
sional insurrections. 

^Nearly  all  of  these  wen  more  or  less  uneducated, 
with  passions  unsoflened  by  culture,  and  appetites 
sharpened  by  privation — excitable,  undisciplined. 
And  brutal.  Such  were  always  reai*y  fur  any 
flociHl  or  political  convulsion — prompt  to  aid  and 
aggravate  it,  certain  to  complicate  and  disgrace  it. 
It  is  a  fearful  addition  to  the  perplexities  and  hor- 
rora  of  e  revolution  when  the  mass  of  the  nation 
are  destitute  and  wretched.  Germany  and  Italy 
were  in  a  singular  measure  free  from  this  element 
of  oop fusion ;  and  in  so  fer  their  path  was  wonder- 
fully clear  and^  easy.  In  Germany,  the  orderly, 
industrioas,  and  aimple  habits  of  the  peasantry ;  the 
geaeral.  poasessioB  of  land  by  the  rural  portion  of 
theiii,:^  espeoially.  in  the  Prnashui  provioeesf  the 


relics  of  the  old  distribution  of  artisans  into  guilds » 
the  watchful  care  of  the  numberless  bureaucratic 
governmenis  to  prevent  the  too  rapid  increase  of 
this,  or  indeed  of  any  class ;  the  systematic  care  of 
Austria,  especially  to  keep  the  lower  classes  in  a 
state  of  material  comfort ;  the  habit  in  some  states, 
as  Bavaria,  of  requiring  a  certificate  nf  property  as 
a  preliminary  to  marriage — had  combined  to  prevent 
poverty,  e:\cept  in  rare  cases,  from  degenerating 
into  destitution,  so  that  there  was,  generally  speak- 
ing, little  physical  distress  or  suflbring  among  the 
mass.  The  diffusion  of  elementary  education  too, 
(such  as  it  was,  for  we  are  no  amateurs  of  the 
Continental  system  in  such  matters,)  prevented  the 
existence  of  such  utterly  savage  and  ignorant  masses 
as  were  to  be  met  with  in  France,  and  unhappily 
in  England  also.  The  same  exemption  from  squalid 
misery  which  in  Germany  was  due  to  care,  system, 
and  culture,  was  bestowed  upon  the  Italians  by  their 
genial  climate,  their  fertile  soil,  and  their  temper- 
ate and  frugal  habits,  so  that  though  there  was 
often  poverty — though  poverty,  and,  as  we  in  Eng- 
land should  regard  it,  poverty  of  the  extremest  kind, 
was  frequent,  and  in  Rome  and  Naples  almost  uni- 
versal— still,  that  actual  want  of  the  bread  of  to> 
day,  and  that  anxiety  for  the  bread  of  tu-morrow, 
which  make  men  ready  for  any  violence  or  commo- 
tion, were  in  the  greater  part  of  Italy  comparatively 
rare.  In  Tuscany  and  Lombardy,  more  especially, 
the  utterly  destitute  and  starving  were  a  class  quite 
unknown. 

In  both  countries,  therefore,  the  discontented  and 
aspiring  class — the  makers  of  revolutions,  vvere  the 
educated  and  the  well-to-do ;  men  whose  moral, 
not  whose  material,  wants  were  starved  and  denied 
by  the  existing  system  ;  men  of  the  middle  ranka, 
who  found  their  free  action  impeded  at  every  step, 
whose  noblest  instincts  were  relentlessly  crushed, 
whose  intellectual  cravings  were  famished  by  the 
censorship,  and  whose  hungry  and  avid  minds  were 
compelled  daily  to  sit  down  to  a  meal  of  miserable 
and  unrelished  pottage ;  men  of  the  upper  classes, 
whose  ambition  was  cramped  into  the  pettiest  sphere, 
and  forced  into  the  narrowest  channels,  to  whom  ev- 
ery career  worthy  of  their  energies  and  their  patriot- 
ism was  despotically  closed,  who  were  ctimpelled  to 
waste  their  life  and  fritter  away  their  powers  in  the 
insipid  pleasures  of  a  spiritless  society,  in  mrtaphys- 
ical  speculation,  or  antiquarian  research.  Hence, 
with  all  its  faults,  the  revolution  in  Germany  and  in 
Italy  had  a  far  nobler  origin,  and  a  loflier  character 
than  that  of  France ;  it  was  the  revolt  not  of  starved 
stomachs,  but  of  famished  souls ;  it  was  the  protest 
of  human  beings  against  a  tyranny  by  which  the 
noblest  attributes  of  humanity  were  affronted  and 
suppressed ;  it  was  the  recoil  from  a  listless  and 
unsatisfying  life  by  men  who  felt  thnt  they  were 
made  for,  and  competent  to,  a  worthier  existence ; 
it  was  a  rebellion  of  hearts  who  loved  their  country, 
against  a  system  by  which  that  country  was  dis- 
honored, and  its  development  impeded  ;  it  was  not 
the  work  of  passionate,  personal,  and  party  aims, 
but  of  men  who,  however  wild  their  enthusiasm, 
however  deplorable  their  blunders,  still  set  before 
them  a  lofty  purpose,  and  worshipped  a  high  ideal. 

The  mouvement  party  (to  borrow  an  expressive 
phrase  from  the  French)  is  composed  in  diflerent 
countries  of  characteristically  different  materials. 
The  busy  ex-parliamentary  reformers ;  the  radi- 
cals, who  take  one  grievance  or  anomaly  after 
another,  and  agitate  and  grumble  till  they  haye 
procured  its  abolition;  who  have  either  originated 
or  been  the  means  of  carrying  each  aocceesive 
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measare  of  reform,  are  with  us  a1mo«t  ezelueively 
emnpoeed  of  the  active  and  practical  men  of  the 
middle  classes — merchants  and  manufacturers,  edu- 
cated enough  to  be  able  to  comprehend  the  whole 
bearings  of  the  case,  but  distrusting'  theory,  eschew- 
ing abstractions,  and  too  well  trained  in  the  actual 
business  of  life  to  be  in  much  danger  from  dispro- 
portionate enthusiasm  ;  shopkeepers  and  tradesmen, 
not  perhaps  masters  of  the  political  importance  or 
full  scope  of  the  question  at  issue,  but  quick  to 
detect  its  bearing  on  their  personal  interests,  bring- 
ing to  its  examination  a  strong,  if  a  somewhat  nar- 
row, common  sense,  observing  a  due  proportion 
between  their  means  and  their  ends,  and  never,  in 
the  heat  of  contest,  losing  sight  of  the  main  chance ; 
— these  constitute  the  centre  and  the  leaders  of  the 
movement  party  in  England,  and  have  imparted  to 
all  our  innovations  that  character  for  distinctness 
.  of  purpose,  sobriety  of  aim,  and  practicality  of 
result,  which  has  always  marked  them. — InFnnce 
the  mouvement  party  has  been  composed  of  the  p<ili- 
ticians  by  profession  or  by  taste ;  of  the  amateurs 
and  adventurera  of  public  life  ;  of  journalists,  who 
had  each  their  pet  crotchet  and  their  special  watch- 
word, and  who  attained  in  that  country  a  degree  of 
personal  influence  which  is  without  parallel  else- 
where ;  of  men  to  whom  the  Republic  was  a  pas- 
sion *,  of  men  to  whom  it  was  a  dream ;  of  men  to 
Whom  it  opened  a  vista  rich  in  visions  of  pillage 
and  of  pleasure.  It  was  a  vast  heterogeneous  con- 
geries of  all  the  impatient  suffering,  of  all  the  fer- 
menting discontent,  of  all  the  unchained  and  dis- 
reputable passions,  of  all  the  low,  and  of  all  the 
lofty  ambition  of  the  community. — In  Grermany, 
again,  the  mouvement  party  was  composed,  in 
overwhelming  proportion,  of  the  Burichtmschcft — 
of  students  and  professors,  of  young  dreamers  and 
their  dreaming  guides — men  qualified  beyond  all 
others  to  conceive  and  despribe  a  glorious  Utopia, 
but  disqualified  beyond  all  others  to  embody  it  in 
actual  life.  It  is  curious  to  observe  how  every- 
where throughout  the  German  revolutions,  the 
collegians  were  prominent.  The  students  led  the 
struggle  at  Berlin ;  the  Academic  Legion  was  for 
some  time  the  ruling  body  at  Vienna;  the  Frank- 
fort Assembly  was,  as  The  Times  truly  character- 
ized it,  *'  an  anarchy  of  professors."  We  do  not 
mean  to  say,  that  the  revolutionary  movement  was 
not  joined  and  sympathized  with  by  numbers  in  all 
ranks  and  classes — though  it  is  important  to  ob- 
serve, that,  from  the  peculiar  system  of  educational 
training  in  Germany,  all  these  had  gone  through 
the  same  discipline,  and  been  subject  to  the  same 
influences ;  but  the  tone  of  the  movement  was  given, 
its  ctmrse  directed,  and  its  limit  decided,  by  learned 
men,  whom  a  life  of  university  seclusion  and  theo- 
retic studies  had  precluded  from  the  possession  of 
all  practical  experience,  and  by  young  men  fresh 
from  the  scenes  and  the  heroes  of  classic  times,  and 
glowing  with  that  wild  enthusiasm,  that  passionate 
but  unch^tened  patriotism,  those  visions  of  an 
earthly  Eden  and  a  golden  age,  and  that  unreason- 
ing devotion  to  everything  that  bears  the  name  or 
usurps  the  semblance  of  liberty,  which  at  their  age 
it  would  be  grievous  not  to  find.  Finally,  in  Italy, 
the  leaders  of  the  new  Reformation  were  men  of  as 
pure  and  lofly  an  enthusiasm,  but  of  far  finer  capac- 
ities, and  of  a  sterner  and  firmer  make  of  mind, 
but  equally  untrained  in  political  administration, 
and  with  a  task  beyond  their  means; — men,  not 
indeed  finished  statesmen  or  accurate  philosophers, 
because  debarred  from  that  education  of  action  which 
tlotie  can  complete  the  tratning  of  the  statesman 


and  test  the  principles  of  the  thinker— 4)ut  of  tli^ 
materials  out  of  which  the  noblest  statesmen  and 
the  profoundest  philosophers  are  made  ; — many  of 
them 

Of  the  canvass  which  men  use 
To  make  storm  stay-sails  ; 

many  of  them  exhibiting  powers  for  government 
and  war  which  need  only  a  fairer  field  to  obtain 
their  full  appreciation. 

It  is  natural  that  political  changes  emanating 
from  bodies  so  variously  constituted  as  these  should 
be  widely  diflierent  in  their  nature  and  objects,  and 
be  crowned  with  very  various  degrees  of  success. 
In  Italy  and  Germany  the  patriots  had  one  almost 
insuperable  difficulty  to  contend  with.  In  boith 
countries  the  fatal  system  of  bureaucracy  had  par- 
alyzed the  energies  And  dwarfed  the  political 
capacities  of  the  people.  In  Germany  they  had 
been  ruled  liked  children — ^in  Italy  like  victims  or 
like  vanquished  slaves.  But  in  both  countries  the 
whole  province  of  administration,  even  in  its  low-^ 
est  branches,  had  been  confided  to  a  separate  class 
set  apart  and  trained  to  that  profession,  and  directed 
and  controlled  from  head-quarters.  The  people 
could  do  nothing  except  by  oflicial  permission  and* 
under  ofiScial  supervision  ;  long  disuse  produced 
inevitable  disqualification  ;  long  inaction  inevitable 
incapacity; — till,  when  the  crisis  arrived,  it  ap- 
peared that  the  old  established  functionaries  wene. 
the  only  men  capable  of  practical  action.  When 
the  power  was  suddenly  thrown  into  the  hands  of 
the  inexperienced  classes,  none  could  be  fonha 
among  them — in  Germany  at  least— competent  to 
use  it.  In  the  south  of  Italy  the  old  functionaries 
had  always  been  so  abominably  bad,  that  even  the 
most  incompetent  and  fresh  of  the  new  aspirants 
could  not  possibly  make  worse  administrator^. 
But  in  Germany  the  fact  was  as  unquestionable  as 
humiliating ;  and  one  of  the  most  important  lessons 
inculcated  by  the  titoe  was  the  utter  inadequacy  of 
the  best  contrived  system  of  national  or  college 
edncation  for  supplying  political  training.  The 
lower  portion  of  the  middle  classes  in  Germany 
receive  a  far  more  complete  and  careful  education 
in  literary  and  scientific  matters  than  the  aame 
portion  with  us;  and  in  the  instruction  of  the 
working-classes  there  is  (or  was  lately)  no  com-' 
parison ;  yet  our  municipal  councils,  our  vestry 
meetings,  our  boards  of  guardians,  our  numberless 
voluntary  associations,  form  normal  schools  for 
statesmen  and  administrators  to  which  the  conti- 
nent presents  no  analogies,  and  for  which  unhap- 
pily it  can  furnish  no  substitutes,  and  the  want  of 
which  was  m(>8t  deeply  felt  in  1848.  It  may  be 
safely  conceded  to  the  advocates  of  bureaucra<^" 
and  centralization  in  this  country,  that  we  pay 
dearly  for  our  love  of  self-government  in  daily 
extravagance  and  incessant  blunders ;  but  it  must 
also  be  allowed,  afler  recent  events,  that  the  costly 
experience  and  capacity  thus  acquired  is  cheap  it 
any  price.  ' 

In  speaking,  however,  thus  severely,  of  the  it-  , 
capacity  displayed  by  the  Germans  for  the  con- 
struction and  management  of  constitutional  fonAs 
of  government,  we  are  bound  to  particularize  one 
remarkable  exception — an  exception  so  signal  and 
instructive  as  to  inspirs  the  roost  sanguine  hopes 
for  the  subcess  of  the  Germans  in  this  new  career, 
when  the  next  opportunity  shall  be  afibrded  them 
of  showing  how  far  theyhave  profited  by  the  ex- 
perience of  the  past.  We  allude  to  the  small 
state  of  Hesse-Cassel,  whose  admirable  struggle 
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aad  sad  catastrophe  well  deserve  a  brief  digres- 
•ion.  In  general,  we  are  too  well  aware,  our 
countrymen  take  little  interest  in  the  internal  con- 
cerns of  foreign  states ;  bat  the  case  of  Hesse  is 
80  peculiar,  so  scandalous,  and  presents  so  many 
analogies  with  the  most  important  and  glorious 
struggles  in  our  own  history,  that  it  will  n^  only 
a  short  statement  of  what  her  constitution  was, 
how  it  has  been  crushed,  and  how  it  has  been 
defended,  to  excite  in  English  bosoms  the  warmest 
admiration  for  the  unfortunate  vanquished,  and  the 
sincerest  admiration  for  their  firmness,  forbearance, 
noble  disinterestedness,  and  unswerving  reverence 
Ibr  law. 

The  constitution  of  Hesse-Cassel  was  granted 
OQ  the  5th  of  January,  1831,  by  the  father  of  the 

f resent  elector.  Its  date  shows  its  origin.  The 
*rench  Revolution  of  1830  had  awakened  in  the 
mind  of  Frederick  William  some  fears  for  the 
stability  of  his  own  throne,  and  he  profiered  his 
subjects  a  free  constitution.  The  terms  were  soon 
agreed  upon  ;  and,  considering  the  period  of  excite- 
ment in  which  they  originated,  they  are  strangely 
moderate  and  fair,  and  show,  on  the  part  of  the 
Hessians,  a  far  more  real  conception  of  the  essence 
and  the  guarantees  of  freedom  than  is  common 
among  continental  nations.  [We  omit  the  sketch 
of  the  constitution.] 

To  this  constitution  the  Hessian  representatives, 
the  civil  and  military  functionaries,  and  the  elector 
himself,  solemnly  swore  allegiance.  So  sensible, 
so  moderate,  so  little  democratic  was  it,  although 
framed  at  a  time  when  most  extravagant  ideas  of 
firaedoro  were  fermenting  throughout  Europe — so 
scrupulously  did  it  confine  itself  to  those  two 
essential  provisions  without  which  all  political 
freedom  is  a  mockery,  (viz.,  establishing  the 
supremacy  of  law,  and  securing  to  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  the  sole  power  of  taxation,) 
that  it  caused  considerable  disappointment  to  the 
extreme  party.  Moderate  as  it  was,  however,  the 
ink  was  scarcely  dry  with  which  the  elector  had 
signed  his  name  to  it,  before  he  began  a  series  of 
covert  stratagems  to  undermine  the  liberties  which 
he  had  sworn  to  maintain  inviolate ;  and,  with  the 
help  of  the  same  Hasenfiug,  who  has  since  earned 
such  an  unenviable  notoriety  as  prime  minister  in 
one  country,  and  as  prisoner,  on  a  charge  of  for- 
gery, in  another — he  had  nearly  succeeded  in 
reducing  the  constitution  to  a  mere  name,  when 
the  revolution  of  February  broke  out  in  Paris,  and 
frightened  him  back  into  decency  and  law.  As 
cowardly  as  he  was  false,  he  immediately  issued  a 
proclamation  announcing  his  intention  to  govern  in 
future  in  a  really  legal  and  popular  spirit,  and  gave 
a  ready  sanction  to  a  number  of  salutary  reforms. 
The  result  was  that  Hesse-Cassel  remained  per- 
fectly tranquil  during  the  revolutionary  furor  which 
deluged  and  desolat^  the  rest  of  Germany  in  1848 
and  1849;  and,  with  a  forbearance  and  magna- 
nimity which  has  met  with  a  black  requital,  the 
people  refrained  from  availing  themselves  of  the 
power,  which  that  season  of  excitement  put  into 
their  hands,  to  extort  from  their  perfidious  prince 
soy  additional  securities,  or  more  extended  rights. 
But  the  elector  was  not  a  man  to  whom  for- 
bearance could  be  safely  shown.  He  belonged  to 
that  class  of  sovereigns  who  have  been  described 
as  *'  the  opprubria  of  the  southern  thrones  of 
Europe — ^men  false  alike  to  the  acoomplioea  who 
have  served  them,  and  the  opponents  who  have 
spared  them — men  who,  in  the  hour  of  danger, 
oonosde  everything,  promise  everything,  tura  their 


cheek  to  every  smiter,  give  up  to  rengeance  everv 
minister  of  their  iniquities,  and  await,  with  meex 
and  smiling  implacability,  the  blessed  day  of  ppj- 
jury  and  proecription.'*  As  soon  as  the  prevalence 
of  the  reactionary  spirit  of  1850  made  it  safe, 
Hasenfiug  (who  had  been  obliged  to  retire  in 
1837)  reappeared  in  the  council-chamber,  detested 
from  old  recollections,  and  loaded  with  recent 
infamy.  He  returned  with  the  express  mission  of 
trampling  down  the  constitution,  and  lost  no  time 
in  setting  about  his  task.  In  direct  violation  of 
clause  144,  he  demanded  a  vote  of  money  from  the 
Chamber,  but  proposed  no  budget,  and  insolentlT 
refused  all  explanation  of  the  purposes  to  whico 
the  money  was  to  be  applied.  The  Chamber  did 
its  duty,  and  refused  the  vote.  Hasenfiug  then 
dissolved  the  Chamber,  and,  in  violation  of  clause 
146,  issued  a  decree  ordering  payment  of  the 
unvoted  taxes.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal 
pronounced  the  decree  illegal.  The  people,  confi- 
dent in  the  sense  and  patriotism  of  the  civil  authorn 
ties,  remained  stubbornly  and  provokingly  tranquil^ 
notwithstanding  many  sinister  attempts  to  goad 
them  into  some  uproar  which  might  serve  as  a  pre- 
text for  more  violent  proceedings.  The  elector, 
however,  issued  a  proclamation,  placing  the  whole 
country  under  martial  law,  and  directing  the  preas 
to  be  silenced,  and  the  taxes  to  be  levied  by  force. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal  immediately  issued 
a  counter  proclamation,  pronouncing  all  these  trans- 
actions unconstitutional  and  illegal,  and  impeach- 
ing the  general  ofilcer  (Bauer)  who  had  accepted 
the  office  of  carrying  them  out.  General  Bauer 
resigned,  and  the  elector  and  his  minister  fled, 
baffled,  dishonored,  and  derided. 

From  his  place  of  refuge  the  elector  appointed 
a  new  commander-in-chief,  General  Haynau,  with 
unlimited  powera.  It  now  became  necessary  for 
the  Hessian  army  to  decide  upon  their  course. 
They  had  to  decide  between  their  country  and 
their  oath  on  the  one  side,  and  their  habits  of 
military  obedience  on  the  other.  The  officers  con- 
sulted together,  and  then  waited  on  the  general, 
and  informed  him  that  he  might  depend  upon  them 
only  so  far  as  was  consistent  with  the  oaih  they 
had  been  required  to  give  to  uphold  the  constitu- 
tion intact.  He  gave  them  the  choice  between 
obedience  or  throwing  up  their  commissions. 
They  chose  the  latter  suternative  almost  to  a  man. 
He  then  took  the  step,  quite  without  a  precedent 
in  Grermany,  of  ofieriug  commands  to  the  non-com- 
missioned officers.  They  unanimously  refused  to 
accept  them.  The  army  was  thus  paralyzed,  the 
press  was  silenced,  the  journals  seized,  the  courts 
suspended,  but  the  people  remained  resolute  and 
passive ;  they  simply  did  nothing,  and  by  this  atti- 
tude embarrassed  the  elector  far  more  than  the 
most  active  resistance  could  have  done.  The  taxes 
were  still  uncollected,  for  the  financial  employis, 
pointing  to  clause  146,  refused  to  collect  any  which 
had  not  been  legally  impoaed.  The  elector  was 
baffled  by  tlie  pure  inability  to  find  among  his  own 
subjects  a  sufficient  number  of  agents,  either  civil 
or  military,  base  and  unpatriotic  enough  to  carry 
out  his  nefiirious  designs.  With  the  exception  of 
a  few  among  the  upper  classes,  the  resistance  and 
the  virtue  were  strictly  Tiational. 

Under  these  circumstances  he  applied  to  Aus- 
tria for  assistance  to  reduce  his  subjects  to  obe- 
dience; and  the  emperor,  too  happy  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  interference,  marched  a  body  of 
Auatrian  and  Bavarian  troops  into  Hesse,  and  took 
a  military  possession  of  the  electorate.    Prussia* 
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SB  usual,  blustered,  threatened,  and  gave  way, 
leaving:  the  uohappy  Hessians  to  the  tender  mer- 
etes  of  an  ill-disciplined  and  hostile  soldiery. 

These  troops — the  army  of  execution,  as  they 
were  called — ^have  entirely  eaten  up  the  resources 
of  the  electorate.  They  were  billeted  on  the  re- 
fractory employes^  till  they  either  resigned  or  gave 
in  their  adherence  to  the  illegal  decrees  of  the 
elector.  Few  have  been  found  to  do  the  latter. 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  had  fifteen  to  twenty 
Bavarian  brutes  quartered  on  thefr  fiimilies,  with 
•  threat  of  an  additional  number  each  day,  if  they 
would  not  resign  their  functions  to  more  compliant 
successors.  The  members  of  the  Town  Council, 
in  addition  to  this,  were  menaced  with  a  court- 
martial  and  corporal  punishment,  if  they  would  not 
declare  (which  as  men  of  conscience  it  is  impossible 
they  could)  that  the  decree  of  martial  law  was  in 
accordance  with  the  constitution.  Individuals  of 
•very  class,  rich  and  poor,  were  oppressed  and  extor- 
tionized  in  the  same  brutal  manner,  and  daily  sub- 
jected 10  all  the  indignities  which  could  be  ofiered  to 
them  by  a  coarse  and  savage  soldiery,  whose  ex- 
press duty  was  to  make  them  as  miserable  as  they 
could,  for  the  sake  of  more  promptly  reducing  them 
to  submission. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  Hessian  tragedy : — 
such  is  the  deliberate  abolition  by  foreign  force  of 
a  constitution  like  our  own  ; — such  the  treatment 
of  a  people  who  have  shown  that  they  knew  how 
both  to  value  and  to  use  their  rights,  and  whose 
conduct  will  lose  nothing  by  a  comparison  with 
that  of  the  constitutional  heroes  of  our  own  country 
^the  goodly  fellowship  of  our  political  reformers — 
the  noble  army  of  our  civil  martyrs.    Its  conse- 

Snences  will  probably  be  for  wider  and  more  serious 
lan  might,  at  first  sight,  seem  likely  to  ensue  from 
a  mere  piece  of  cruel  tyranny  on  the  part  of  a  petty 
sovereign  of  central  Europe.  There  exists  an  ele- 
ment of  revolutionary  disturbance  in  Germany 
which  deserves  far  more  attention  than  it  has  hith- 
erto received,  which  is  fraught  with  menace  not 
only  to  the  present  order  of  things,  but  to  monar- 
chy per  se — a  source  of  strength  to  the  people,  and 
of  weakness  and  danger  to  the  princes,  and  which 
DO  mere  political  reaction,  no  mere  military  op- 
pression, can  put  down.  The  Germans  are,  on  the 
whole,  especially  the  middle  classes,  a  sincere, 
loyal,  virtuous,  and  reverential  people.  They  are 
attached  to  all  the  homely  and  substantial  excellen- 
cies of  character.  They  love  truth  and  honesty  ; 
they  value  the  decorums  and  respectabilities  of  life  ; 
and  they  are  naturally  disposed  to  respect,  even  to 
enthusiasm,  the  authority  of  rank  and  grandeur. 
But  this  disposition  and  habit  of  reverence  has  of 
late  been  rudely  shaken,  and  is  now  entirely  rooted 
cut.  As  they  look  round  upon  their  princes  and 
rulers,  they  can  find  but  few  who  are  worthy  of 
respect,  either  for  capacity,  truthfulness,  or  pro- 
priety of  private  character.  Many  of  those  who 
are  placed  in  hereditary  authority  over  them,  are 
persons  whom  no  man  of  sense  could  converse  with 
without  despising— whom  no  honest  man  could 
trust  in  the  common  transactions  of  life— whom  no 
man  of  correct  morals  would  willingly  admit  into 
his  family.  The  secret — sometimes  the  notorious 
— history  of  many  of  their  courts  for  the  last  forty 
years  has  been  a  tissue  of  oppression,  duplicity, 
and  profligacy.  Putting  aside  the  King  of  Han- 
over— of  whom,  wishing  to  say  no  evil,  we  shall 
of  necessity  say  nothinof  at  all— and  the  Kings  of 
Prussia,  the  late  as  well  as  the  present,  whose  per- 


fidious conduct  can  find  its  only  excuse  in  the  sop* 
position  of  impaired  capacities — ^the  present  virtual 
rulers  of  Austria,  Prince  Schwartzenberg  and  the 
Archduchess  Sophia,  are  persons  whose  private 
character  will  bear  no  examination,  and  whose 
scandalous  chronicle  is  well  known  upon  the  Con- 
tinent ; — the  old  King  of  Bavaria  made  himself  the 
disgrace  and  ridicule  of  Europe,  by  his  open  and 
vagabond  amours; — while  the  Elector  of  Hesse 
Cassel  is  a  man  whose  profligacy  has  set  at  nought 
all  the  bounds  of  secrecy  and  decorum,  and  whose 
personal  honor  is  stained,  in  addition,  with  pn^> 
ceedings  worthy  only  of  a  low-lived  sharper.  Yet 
this  is  the  very  prince  for  whose  pleasure  a  noble  and 
high-spirited  people  have  been  subjected  to  military 
outrage,  to  restore  whose  despotic  authority  a  free 
constitution  like  that  of  England  has  been  violated 
and  annulled  ;  and  Austria  and  Bavaria,  sharers  in 
his  impurities,  have  been  the  chosen  and  willing 
instruments  in  this  high-handed  oppression.  We 
cannot  wonder  that  all  this  has  spread  an  anti-regal 
spirit  in  Germany,  which  will  one  day — probably 
an  early  day — bring  bitter  fruits ;  and  when  we 
remember  that  it  has  needed  all  the  honest  benevo- 
lence of  William  IV.,  and  all  the  spotless  purity 
and  domestic  virtues  of  Victoria,  to  enable  the  loy- 
alty of  Englishmen  to  recover  from  the  shock  it 
received  from  the  contrasted  conduct  of  their  pre- 
decessors, we  may  form  some  conception  of  the 
state  of  feeling  among  a  people  like  the  Germane, 
who,  wherever  they  turn  their  eyes,  can  see  nothine 
above  them  to  love,  reverence,  or  trust.  ' *  Spiritual 
wickedness  in  high  places"  has  dissipated  %he  pres* 
tige  which  should  **  hedge  in"  greatness,  and  hal- 
low rank  and  rule;  there  is  growing  up  among 
them  a  deep-rooted  conviction  that  the  royal  races 
are  incurably  bad,  untrustworthy,  and  incapable ; 
and  in  the  very  next  period  of  disturbance  or  polit- 
ical enthusiasm  like  1848,  the  consequences  of  this 
conviction  will  be  too  plainly  seen. 

Another  sad  and  dangerous  opinion  which  the 
transactions  in  Hesse  have  impressed  upon  the 
German  mind  is  this ; — that  no  moderation  in  a 
free  constitution,  and  no  forbearance  or  strict  adher- 
ence to  law  and  written  contract  on  the  part  of 
those  who  enjoy  it,  will  be  any  guarantee  of  safety, 
or  any  protection  against  the  enmity  of  those  courts 
to  whom  any  degree  or  form  of  liberty  is  an  eye- 
sore, an  abhorrence,  and  a  reproach.  The  destrue- 
tion  of  the  Hessian  constitution  is  a  declaration  of 
war  against  freedom  in  the  abstract.  The  reaction 
in  many  states  against  the  democratic  proceedings 
in  1848  has  some  excuse,  and  met  with  some  sym- 
pathy, even  from  the  liberal  European  sUtes, 
because  the  popular  party  had  neither  used  their 
victory  with  wisdom,  nor  confined  it  within  the 
bounds  of  moderation :  but  the  violation  and  forci- 
ble suppression  of  the  Hessian  constitution,  which 
had  no  fault  except  that  it  wa$  free,  and  which  con- 
tained no  more  freedom  than  waa  necessary  to 
make  its  provisions  a  reality  and  not  a  mockery, 
and  the  tyrannical  treatment  of  the  Hessian  people, 
who  had  committed  no  definable  offence,  and  had 
been  guilty  of  no  disturbance  which  could  afford 
even  a  pretext  for  the  uae  of  force  against  them, 
have  proclaimed  too  clearly  the  code  and  creed  of 
the  despotic  princes  of  Germany,  and  the  principles 
on  which  their  course  will  henceforth  be  guided— 
viz.,  that  no  semblance  of  a  free  constitution  shall 
raise  its  head  within  the  limits  of  their  influence- 
that  the  object  of  their  dread  is  not  popular  excess 
but  popular  rights— that  it  is  not  radiealiam  or  vs- 
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imblicanism  against  which  ihey  wag«  implaoable 
kod  interminable  war,  but  liberty  as  such^  liberty 
in  the  moat  moderate  degree,  liberty  in  the  moat 
unobjectionable  form.  A  more  perilous,  demoral- 
ising, revolutionary  lesson  could  not  have  been 
tanght  to  the  German  people,  nor  one  which,  when 
the  day  of  opportunity  arrives,  will  recoil  with 
more  fearful  retribution  on  the  heads  of  its  foolish 
and  fanatical  propounders. 

After  this  account  of  the  destmction  of  the  only 
really  firee  constitution  which  Germany  could  boast 
of  previously  to  1848,  it  may  seem  paradoxical  to 
Bay  that  we  are  deliberately  of  opinion  that  the 
canse  of  liberty  and  progress  has  on  the  whole 
been  a  gainer  by  the  events  of  ihat  year,  in  spite 
of  the  extensive  and  general  subsequent  reaction. 
The  superficies  of  European  society  speaks  only  of 
retrogression ;  but  a  somewhat  deeper  and  more 
careful  glance  will  discover  many  indications  which 
point  to  a  very  different  conclusion.  A  few  of  the 
more  prominent  of  these  we  shall  endeavor  oon- 
eisely  to  enumerate. 

1.  The  gain  to  freedom  has  been  immense — and 
such  as  can  be  cancelled  by  no  subsequent  contra- 
dictory occurrences — in  the  discovery  of  the  first 
fact  which  the  spring  of  1848  proclaimed  so  em- 
phatically to  the  world,  of  the  utter  hoUowness  of 
the  apparently  solid  and  imposing  structure  of  Eu- 
ropean policy,  of  the  internal  rottenness  of  what 
had  looked  to  the  common  eye  so  stable  and  so 
«outtd,  of  the  intrinsic  weakness  of  what  had  seemed 
externally  so  strong.  To  a  few  observers,  indeed, 
keener  and  profounder  than  the  rest,  to  a  few  siatee- 
men  like  Metternich,* — whose  long  experience, 
vigilant  sagacity,  and  native  inbtinot,  enabled  them 
to  pierce  ^low  the  surface  of  society,  and  discern 
all  that  was  feeble  in  its  seeming  strength,  all  that 
was  unreal  in  its  superficial  prosperity,  all  that 

*  The  profound  sagacity  of  this  remarkable  man 
was  ntever  more  shown  than  in  the  accuracy  with 
which  be  read  the  signs  of  the  times  in  the  last  few 
years  which  preceded  his  downfall.  With  the  gallant 
resolution  ofa  man  of  distinct  and  unshaken  purpose, 
he^  had  conscientiously  adhered  through  life  to  the 
principles  and  ideas  ot  a  post  age  ;  and  our  conviction 
of  the  entire  erroneousness  of  his  aims  cannot  blind 
ns  either  to  his  admirable  consistency,  his  dignified 
firmness,  or  his  lofty  powers.  He  was  a  statesman 
of  the  order  of  Richelieu  ;  he  knew  exactly  what  he 
wanted,  what  he  deemed  best  for  his  country,  and 
how  best  U>  obtain  it.  But  he  vras  at  variance  with 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  lived  a  century  too  late. 
Still  he  struggled  on.  For  a  long  while  he  trusted 
f  bat  the  deluge  of  democracy  which  he  foresaw  could 
be  stayed  during  his  lifetime.  But  latterly  even  this 
hope  had  deserted  him.  In  the  autumn  of  1848,  we 
bave  the  following  account  of  his  feelings  from  the 
Den  of  M.  von  Usedom,  a  Prussian  diplomatist : — 
*<  From  my  oersonal  knowledge  I  can  testify,  that  he 
foresaw,  with  absolute  certainty,  the  great  shipwreck 
of  last  spring,  0848.)  He  spoke  to  me  much  at 
length  of  the  political  min  which  threatened  to  fall 
on  Europe  soon,  perhaps  very  soon,  and  of  the  even 
^eper  growth  ana  wider  range  of  Radical  and  Com- 
munistic ideas,  against  which  means  of  repression 
had  proved  ineffectual.  I  could  not  at  that  time  be- 
lieve that  things  had  gone  so  far :  hut  rather  thought 
that  the  age  would  take  counsel  from  these  events, 
and  learn  prudence  from  the  failure  of  such  a  policy. 
'  I  am  no  prophet,'  said  the  prince,  *  and  I  know  not 
what  will  happen  ;  but  I  am  an  old  practitioner,  and 
I  know  how  to  discriminate  between  curable  and  fatal 
diseases.  This  one  is  fatal ;  here  we  hold  as  long  as 
We  can,  but  I  despair  of  the  issue.' "  Mazzini  gives, 
In  his  work,  some  curious  extracts  from  Metteroich's 
diplomatic  correspondence,  showin?  how  much  more 
truly  he  read  the  course  of  events  than  the  genemlity 
of  politicians,  of  whatever  section. 


was  boiling  benealli  its  smooth  tranquillity — i 
picion  of  the  truth  may  have  presented  itself.  Bat 
the  astounding  lacility  with  which  revolution  afier 
revolutitm  was  efifected;  the  feeble  pusillanimity 
with  which  monarch  afler  rotmarch  succumbed 
without  a  struggle  or  a  stroke ;  the  crash  with 
which  throne  after  throne  went  down  at  the  first 
menace  of  assault,  like  the  walls  of  Jericho  before 
the  mere  blast  of  hostile  trumpets ;  the  instantane- 
ousness  with  which  institutions  of  the  oldest  date 
crumbled  away  at  the  first  touch  of  the  popular 
arm — betrayed  at  once  to  the  rulers  the  secret  of 
their  weaknuss,  and  lo  the  people  the  secret  of 
their   strength,  and  inculcated  a  pregnant  lessoa 


which  will  not  be  forgotten  by  either  party.  Paris, 
Berlin,  Venice,  Lombardy,  Munich,  Turin,  Flor- 
ence, Naples,  and  Rome — all  revulutinnixed  within 
a  month,  and  all  by  independent  and  internal  move* 
ments,  without  concert  and  without  oooperatioa— 
ahowed  how  ripe  for  revolt  every  country  rousl 
have  been,  and  how  ludicrously  feeble  must  have 
been  the  power  which  had  been  feared  ao  long. 
The  moral  influence  of  such  events  ean  never  be 
got  over  or  forgotten ;  the  presiige  of  power  is 
gone ;  some  leaves  fall  off  every  time  the  tree  ia 
shaken  ;  and  authority,  once  so  rudely  handled  and 
so  easily  overthrown,  can  never  resume  its  ft>rroer 
hold  upon  the  mind.  Those  who  have  learned  how 
impotent  before  the  fury  of  an  aroused  people  art 
all  the  weapons  and  array  of  despotism,  will  never 
dread  that  deapotiam  as  they  did  before ;  and  thosa 
who  have  felt 

The  might  that  slumbers  in  a  peasant's  arm, 

will  live  in  perpetual  fear  lest  it  should  be  again 
awakened.  For  a  while  the  wrath  of  terror  may 
excite  monarchs  to  make  a  savaae  use  of  their 
recovered  power,  hot  this  will  only  be  for  a  time ; 
they  have  learned  the  resistless  force  of  their  sub- 
jects, when  once  pot  forth,  too  recently,  not  to 
make  them  timid  and  cautious  in  again  arousing  it. 
They  know  now  that  they  hold  their  power  only  oa 
the  tenure  of  a  people's  forbearance,  and  that  that 
forbearaooe  will  give  way  if  strained  too  fhr.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  people  who  have  once,  by  one 
great  single  eflbrt  of  volition,  brought  their  nilen 
to  their  feet,  and  seen  how  human,  how  feeble,  how 
pasillaniinous  they  were,  will,  in  oppression  and 
defeat,  remember  tiie  events  of  1848  as  the  proo^ 
of  their  own  inherent  strength,  and  the  earnest  ofa 
future  day  of  more  signal  and  enduring  triumph. 

S.  Again  :  when  it  came  to  actual  war,  in  two 
eases  at  least,  the  people  proved  stronger  than  their 
masters.  It  became  evident  either  that  disciplined 
armies  were  not  alto^ther  to  be  relied  upon,  or 
that  there  was  somethmg  in  national  determination 
which  eten  disciplined  armies  could  not  make  head 
againat.  In  Hungaij  and  in  Rome  the  cause  of 
freedom  showed  itself  mightier  and  more  stubborn 
in  arms  than  the  cause  of  despotism.  In  Hungary, 
notwithstanding  all  the  difficulties  arising  from 
divided  nationalities,  and  the  crippling  errors  of  the 
only  just  abolished  feudalism,  the  people  made  head 
against  the  whole  force  of  Austria,  gained  gronnd 
month  by  month,  and  were  morally  certain  of  a 
complete  and  final  victory,  when  the  aid  of  Russia 
was  called  in,  and,  in  an  evil  hour  for  Europe, 

framed  and  permitted.  Even  then  the  result  was 
ottbtfol,  till  aided  by  internal  treachery.  That  is, 
it  required  the  oombined  efforts  of  the  two  great 
empires  of  Russia  and  Austria  to  conquer  the 
Hungarian  people.  Hungary,  aingle-handed,  was 
more  than  a  match  for  the  whole  Auatrian  Empire 
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single-handed.  If  the  prompt  and  vigorous  inter- 
ference uf  England,  France,  and  Prussia  had  for- 
bidden, as  it  easily  might  have  done,  the  interven- 
tion of  Russia,  how  different  now  would  the  whole 
aspect  of  Europe  have  been  !  The  whole  subse- 
quent oppressions  and  insolencies  of  the  Viennese 
court  would  have  been  prevented.  With  Hungary 
triumphant  and  independent,  Austria  could  not  have 
bullied  Prussia,  could  not  have  trampled  on  the 
constitution  of  Hesse,  could  not  have  conquered 
Venice,  could  not  have  retained  even  though  she 
had  recovered  Lombardy,  could  not  have  given 
France  even  the  paltry  and  miserable  pretext  for 
that  attack  on  Rome  which  has  covered  both  her 
arms  and  her  diplomacy  with  indelible  infamy. 
The  permission  of  the  interference  of  Russia  was 
the  one  glaring  mistake  of  the  time — ^the  teierrima 
causa  of  the  subsequent  reaction,  and  the  present 
pnistration  of  continental  liberty.  Why  it  was 
permitted  by  the  three  great  powers,  is  a  question 
which  we  fear  admits,  in  the  case  of  two  of  them 
at  least,  of  no  reputable  answer.  It  is  alleged  that 
England *s  repeated  interventions  in  favor  of  the 
constitutional  cause  in  Spain  and  Portugal  deprived 
her  of  any  just  claim  to  protest  against  a  corre- 
sponding intervention  by  an  absolute  monarch  in 
favor  of  absolutism  in  the  case  of  an  allied  power. 
But  France  could  be  withheld  by  do  such  consider- 
ation, and  her  sympathy  and  her  interest  lay  in  the 
same  direction,  viz.,  in  crippling  the  power  of 
Austrian  despotism.  Prussia  by  herself  could  do 
little ;  and  whatever  were  the  sentiments  of  the 
Prussian  nation,  the  Prussian  court  was  never 
itself  desirous  of  the  triumph  of  liberty  in  any 
quarter. 

In  Lombardy,  the  cause  of  independence  was  lost 
from  causes  which  had  no  relation  to  its  intrinsic 
strength.  There  can,  we  think,  be  little  doubt 
that  the  people  who,  by  no  sudden  surprise,  but  by 
]^ve  days*  hard  and  sustained  fighting,  had  driven 
the  ablest  warrior  and  the  picked  soldiers  of  Austria 
out  of  Milan  and  to  the  borders  of  the  Alps,  would, 
if  lef\  to  themselves,  have  completed  their  victory 
and  made  good  their  ground.  But  it  is  impossible 
to  read  Mazzini's  and  Mariotti's  account  of  the  war, 
without  admitting  that  the  cause  never  had  fair 
play  from  the  beginning.  Charles  Albert  joined 
the  Lombards  from  pure  dread  of  a  republic  so  near 
him  being  followed  by  a  republic  in  his  own  terri- 
tories; he  fought,  therefore,  gallantly  and  well, 
hut  he  fought  for  his  personal  ambition,  and  to 
prevent  the  Lombard  republicans  from  fighting,  and 
nis  great  anxiety  throughout  was  to  gain  the  cam- 
paign without  their  aid.  The  republicans,  on  the 
other  hand,  mistrusted  the  king,  and  were  little 
disposed  to  shed  their  blood  for  the  aggrandizement 
of  a  dynasty  which  they  had  little  reason  to  respect 
or  love ;  and  thus  the  real  cause  of  Italian  inde- 
pendence was  compromised  and  paralyzed  at  the 
very  outset  by  mutual  and  well-grounded  mistrust* 
Still  enough  remains,  and  enough  was  done,  to 
show  what  might  have  been  done,  what  may  be 
done  again,  if  either  the  monarchieal  party  would 
abstain  from  encumbering  the  republicans  with  aid, 
or  if  a  monaroh  would  arise  whom  even  the  repub- 
licans would  fight  for,  and  could  trust.  Enough 
was  done  to  show  how  simple  tl^  condition,  and 

*  One  of  the  most  melaacholy  features  of  Mazzini's 
book  Ir  the  rooted  mi&trust,  and  even  hatred,  he  dis- 
plavs  towards  the  moderate  party,  whose  sincerity 
and  capacity  he  seems  entirely  unable  to  admit.  It  is 
an  ill  omen  for  the  Italian  cause  when  a  man  like 
Hazzini  is  unable  to  appreciate  a  man  like  Azeglio. 


how  practioable  the  oombinations  by  which  the 
battle  may  be  won. 

In  Rome,  too,  when  the  people  and  their  sover- 
eign were  pitted  singly  against  each  other,  the 
victory  was  not  a  moment  doubtful.  The  Pope 
was  powerless — the  people  were  omnipotent ;  and 
this,  though  they,  a  Catholic  and  superstiiiooa 
people,  had  to  fight  against  spiritual  terrors  aa 
well  as  temporal  arms.  The  Pope  fled,  and  was 
not  missed.  His  return  was,  indeed,  formally 
asked  for ;  but  a  republic  was  organized  without 
him,  and,  for  the  first  time,  the  Romans  bad  a 
glimpse  of  what  good  government  might  be.  It 
was  reserved  for  a  foreign,  a  friendly,  and  a  repub- 
lican government  again  to  interfere,  and  deprive  a 
people  of  the  opportunity  of  showing  how  well  they 
could  use,  and  how  well  they  had  deserved^  their 
freedom.  France,  which  had  just  chased  away  hec 
own  sovereign,  which  had  just  established  her  own 
republic,  which  had  just  proclaimed  the  inalienable 
right  of  every  nation  to  choose  its  own  rulers,  and 
work  out  its  own  emancipation — France  was  not 
ashamed  to  interfere  to  crush  a  sister  democracyt 
on  the  most  flimsy,  transparent,  and  inadequate 
pretext  ever  urged  to  palliate  a  flagrant  crime. 
France,  noted  throughout  the  world  aa  the  least 
religious  nation  in  Christendom,  was  not  ashamed 
to  be  made  the  instrument  of  replacing  on  the  necka 
of  a  free  people  the  yoke  of  the  most  corrupt 
priesthood  and  the  narrowest  creed  that  Christen- 
dom ever  saw.  France,  with  her  40,000,000  of 
people  and  her  army  of  500,000  men,  was  not 
ashamed  to  attack  a  state  only  just  emerged  from 
slavery,  and  a  city  garrisoned  only  by  a  few  thou* 
sand  untrained  and  inexperienced  soldiers,  and  toof 
kept  at  bay  for  weeks.  The  nineteenth  century  baa 
recorded  no  blacker  deed  within  its  annals !  The 
recording  angel  of  the  French  nation,  in  all  kei 
stained  and  chequered  history,  has  chronicled  noth* 
ing  worse ! 

Hungary  and  Rome,  then,  had  cast  off  the  yoke 
by  their  own  unaided  efforts ;  and  their  mastersi 
by  their  own  unaided  efforts,  were  powerless  to 
replace  it.  If  the  revolutionary  years  had  brought 
to  light  no  other  fact,  this  alone  would  have  been 
worth  all  their  turmoil  and  their  bloodshed.  The 
sovereigns  of  these  people  at  least  reien  only  by 
the  intervention  of  foreign  mercenaries.  The  rope 
is  a  French  proconsul ;  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
is  a  vassal  who  does  homage  for  his  territories  te 
4he  Czar  of  Russia.  The  people  are  no  longer 
slaves  to  their  own  rolers,  whom  they  had  eo»> 
quered  and  expelled.  They  are  simply  prisoneie 
of  war  to  a  foreign  potentate. 

3.  It  is  impossible  that  so  many  experiments 
should  have  been  tried,  and  so  many  mistakes 
made,  so  many  failures  incurred,  so  many  catash 
trophes  brought  about,  without  leaving  much  sad 
but  salutary  wisdom  behind  them.  Those  who 
were  concerned  as  actors  in  the  eventa  of  1848^ 
and  thoso  who  regarded  them  merely  as  specutora, 
will,  by  subsequent  reflection,  be  able  to  elicit  from 
them  much  guidance  for  the  futura.  It  was  the 
first  time  that  the  popular  party,  in  Germany  at 
least,  went  fairly  and  preciicaliy  to  school.  It  was 
their  first  attempt  in  organization  and  administra- 
tion, and  its  lessons  cannot  have  been  altogether 
lost.  It  may  at  least  be  hoped  that  the  same  mie- 
takes  will  not  be  made  in  future,  that  in  their  next 
voyage  they  will  avoid  shipwreck  on  the  same 
rocks.  It  would  lead  us  into  too  protracted  a 
digression  were  we  to  attempt  a  specification  of 
their  errors  and  their  faults ;  two  only  of  the  prio- 
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etpal  ones  we  can  briefly  indicate.  In  the  first 
place,  the  want  of  definite  purpose  and  of  moderate 
boundary,  which  generally  distinguishes  popular 
movements,  was  early  and  almost  universally 
apparent.  The  patriots  seldom  knew  exactly  what 
they  wanted,  and  seldomer  still,  knew  exactly 
where  to  stop.  Up  to  the  month  of  May,  success 
■nd  sympathy  had  everywhere  gone  with  the  in- 
surgents. But  about  that  time  it  began  to  be 
painfully  manifest  how  defective  was  their  wisdom ; 
how  imperfect  their  conception  of  their  cause  and 
their  positibn  ;  how  ignoble  and  impure  were  oAen 
the  motives  which  actuated  their  lesiders ;  and  how 
oompletely  the  sober,  the  moderate,  and  the  honest 
were  everywhere  outbid  by  the  selfish,  the 
ignorant,  and  the  violent — by  men  whose  ambition 
was  restrained  by  no  principle,  and  whose  measures 
were  guided  by  no  reflection — the  demagogue  by 
Bature,  the  rebel  by  temperament,  the  malcontent 
by  misery,  the  etneutier  by  profession.  One 
blonder  was  followed  by  another,  still  more  serious 
and  criminal ;  one  leader  was  cashiered,  to  be 
replaced  by  another  of  a  deeper  color  and  a  lower 
stamp ;  checks  and  reverses  succeeded  one  another, 
but  seemed  to  inspire  only  desperation — not  wis- 
dom, nor  repentance  and  retractation  ;  till  through- 
out Europe  the  constitutional  cause  seemed  not  so 
much  defeated  as  dishonored,  betrayed  and  thrown 
away. 

In  every  country  the  friends  of  movement  com- 
mitted precisely  the  same  series  of  blunders. 
They  had  not  yet  learned  the  lesson  now  taught 
them,  we  trust,  alike  by  the  successes  and  the 
failures  of  that  memorable  year — that  concessions 
wrong  from  sovereigns  form  the  surest  basis  of  a 
nation's  freedom — that  it  is  only  by  making  the 
most  of  these,  by  consolidating  and  using  them, 
not  by  pushing  them  to  excess,  that  constitutional 
liberty  is  secured ;  and  that  to  push  victory  so  far 
as  to  drive  away  the  sovereign,  is,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  to  resign  themselves,  bound  hand  and 
foot,  to  the  dictation  of  the  mob.  They  became 
excited  instead  of  being  contented  with  the  vast 
concessions  they  had  won  ; — 

Nil  actum  reputans  dum  quid  snperesset  agendi, 

they  grasped  at  more,  in  place  of  employing  and 
securing  what  they  had.    They  showed  by  their 
attitude,  their  proposals,  and  their  languafse,  that 
they  were  neither  intellectually  nor  morally  mas- 
iers  of  their  position ;  that  they  were  not  educated 
op  to  the  requirements  of  their  new  station  ;  their 
minds  could  not  rise  to  a  full  comprehension  of  its 
duties,  nor  their  consciences  to  a  clear  comprehen- 
mon  of  its  responsibilities ;  they  alarmed  where 
they  should  have  soothed,  disgusted  where  they 
should  have  conciliated,  (and,  alas  !  conciliated  and 
temporized  where  they  should  have  repressed,) 
•dared  where  they  should  have  shrunk,  and,  **  like 
»fbols,  rushed    in   where  angels  fear  to  tread.*' 
'They  did  not  understand  the  business,  nature,  and 
'limits  of  constitutional  freedom.     They  committed 
<the  fatal  error — in  their  position  so  difllcult  to 
avoid—-of  tolerating  and  encouraging  even,  rather 
than   suppressing,  popular    turbulence  and  mob- 
dictation— of  relaxing  the  arm  of  the  law  at  the 
Tery  moment  when  its  strength  and  its  sternness 
required  to  be  most  plainly  felt.    By  these  errors 
and  deficiencies  they  signed  the  death-warrant  of 
their  own  ascendency,  by  convincing  the  wise  and 
patriotic  that  liberty  was  not  safe  with  them  ;  the 
'proprietary  body  that  property  was  not  safe  with 


them ;  the  commercial  classes  that  credit  was  not. 
safe  with  them. 

In  the  spring  of  1848  there  were  at  least  five 
constituted  representative  assemblies,  sitting  in 
their  respective  countries,  as  democratic  in  their 
composition  as  could  well  be  desired — at  Paris, 
Berlin,  Frankfort,  Vienna,  and  Naples.  Of  the 
last  we  shall  say  nothing,  because  it  had  little  real 
action,  and  we  know  little  of  the  elements  which 
composed  it ;  but  the  others  were  elected  by  uni- 
versal suflfrage,  or  nearly  so,  and  presented  ss 
motley  and  miscellaneous  an  assemblage  as  could 
be  imagined.  Every  rank,  every  class,  every  pas- 
sion, every  prejudice,  every  desire,  every  degree 
of  knowledge  and  of  ignorance,  was  there  faithfully 
mirrored.  Exclusiveness  was  the  only  thing  ex- 
cluded. Two  of  the  German  assemblies  com- 
prised, we  believe,  upwards  of  sixty  bona  fide 
peasants  each.  Here,  surely,  if  ever,  was  the 
means  presented  of  trying  advantageously  the  great 
experiment  of  a  popular  yet  constitutional  rule. 
Yet  in  every  case  the  experiment  failed,  and  in 
every  case  from  the  same  error.  These  popular 
assemblies  all  lost  themselves  and  discredited  their 
cause  by  the  same  grand  mistake,  of  stepping 
beyond  their  appropriate  and  allotted  province,  and 
usurping  functions  that  did  not  belong  to  them. 
Nowhere  do  they  seem  to  have  understood  with 
any  precision  the  nature  of  their  duties,  or  the 
limits  of  their  powers.  Where  they  were  constit- 
uent assemblies,  they  encroached  on  the  province 
of  permanent  legislation  ;  where  they  were  legis- 
laiive  bodies,  they  endeavored  to  assume  the 
functions  of  the  executive.  Their  whole  history 
was  one  pertinacious  eflfort  to  concentrate  in  their 
own  hands  all  the  powers  of  the  state ;  and  in  the 
course  of  their  attacks  on  the  executive,  (though 
we  are  far  from  saying  that  they  were  always  in- 
defensible or  without  valid  grounds  for  mistrust,) 
they  contrived,  by  demands  which  no  rulers  with 
the  least  comprehension  of,  or  respect  for,  their 
own  position  could  dream  of  conceding,  to  put 
themselves  so  completely  in  the  wrong  that  public 
sympathy  had  deserted  them  long  before  their  fall. 

The  second  mistake,  to  which  we  have  referred 
as  committed  by  the  friends  of  freedom  in  1848, 
was  the  mixing  up  of  two  objects,  wholly  distinct 
in  themselves,  and  of  which  the  desirableness  was 
by  no  means  equally  clear— constitutional  rights  and 
national  unity.  Both  in  Italy  and  Germany,  in- 
stead of  concentrating  their  eflbrta  on  the  attainment 
of  free  institutions  for  each  separate  state,  they 
complicated  their  cause,  and  distracted  and 
weakened  their  party,  by  raising  the  standard  of 
freedom  and  that  of  unity  at  the  same  time.  Each 
object  was  gigantic  in  itself;  the  two  Uigether 
were  nearly  hopeless.  Representative  assemblies, 
a  free  press,  an  open  administration  of  justice,  were 
boons  which  every  one  could  appreciate,  and  which 
every  one  was  willing  to  fight  for.  The  creation 
of  one  great  state  out  of  the  various  nationalities  of 
Italy  and  Germany,  respectively,  was  a  dream  of 
enthusiastic  theorists,  and,  however  important  or 
beneficial  it  might  ultimately  have  proved,  it  was 
not  universally  desired,  and  it  was  surrounded  with 
difficulties  which,  if  not  insuperable,  demanded  at 
least  a  peaceful  era  and  a  patient  incubation  for 
their  solution.  Many  states  were  by  no  means 
willing  to  merge  their  distinct  individualities  for 
the  very  questionable  equivalent  of  forming  in- 
adequate or  inappreciable  portions  of  one  unwieldy 
nationality.  How  could  reasonable  men  hope 
that  the  mutual  jealousies,  differences,  respective 
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claims  of  Prussia,  Aastria,  Bavaria,  Hanover,  and 
Wurtember^,  on  the  one  side,  or  of  Naples,  Rome, 
Florence,  Piedmont,  and  Lombardy,  on  the  other, 
could  be  harmonized  and  reconciled  by  a  constitu- 
tion struck  out  at  a  heat  1  Moreover,  it  might  well 
be  doubted  whether  the  fusion  of  so  many  states 
into  one  great  and  powerful  empire,  however 
desirable  as  an  object  of  European  policy,  would 
contribute  to  the  well-being  of  the  constituent  ele- 
ments.    Hear  what  Goethe  says  on  this  point : — 

I  am  not  uneasy  about  the  unity  of  Qermany  ;  our 
good  high-roads  and  future  railroads  will  do  their 
part  But,  above  all,  may  Qermany  be  one  in  love, 
one  against  the  foreign  fue.  May  it  be  one,  so  that 
dollars  and  groschen  may  be  of  equal  value  through 
the  whole  empire  ;  so  that  my  travelling  chest  may 
pass  unopened  through  all  the  six-and-thirty  states. 
May  it  be  one  in  passports,  in  weight  and  measure,  in 
trade  and  commerce,  and  a  hundred  similar  things 
which  might  be  named.  But,  if  we  imagine  that  the 
unity  of  Germany  should  consist  in  this,  that  this  very 
great  empire  should  have  a  single  capital,  and  that 
this  one  great  capital  would  conduce  to  the  develop- 
ment of  individual  talent,  or  to  the  welfare  of  the 
maas  of  the  people,  we  are  in  error. 

A  state  has  justly  been  compared  to  a  living  body, 
with  many  limbs ;  and  the  capital  of  the  state  may  be 
oompared  to  the  heart,  from  which  life  and  prosperity 
flow  to  the  Individual  members  near  or  far.  But,  if 
the  members  be  very  distant  from  the  heart  the  life 
that  flows  to  them  will  become  weaker  and  weaker. 
Whence  is  Germany  great,  but  by  the  admirable  cul- 
ture of  the  people,  which  equally  pervades  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom  ?  But  does  not  this  proceed  from  the 
various  seats  of  government  ?  and  do  not  these  foster 
and  support  it  ?  Suppose  we  had  had,  for  centuries 
»ist,  In  Germany,  only  the  two  capitals,  Berlin  and 
Vienna,  or  only  one  of  these,  how  would  It  have  fi&red 
with  German  culture?  or  even  with  th.tt  generally 
diffused  opulence  which  goes  hand  In  hand  with  cul- 
ture? Germany  has  about  twenty  universities,  dis- 
tributed about  the  whole  empire,  and  about  a  hundred 
public  libraries,  similarly  spreid.  How  does  France 
•tand  with  regai-d  to  such  ? 

And  now,  think  of  such  cities  as  Dresden,  Munich, 
Stuttgard,  Cassel,  Weimar,  Hanover,  and  the  like ; 
think  of  the  great  elements  of  life  comprised  within 
these  cities  ;  think  of  the  effect  which  they  have  upon 
the  neighboring  provinces — and  ask  yourself  If  all  this 
would  have  been  bo  If  they  had  not  for  a  long  time 
been  the  residence  of  princes.  Frankfort,  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  and  Lubec,  are  great  and  brilliant ;  their 
effect  upon  the  prosperity  of  Germany  is  incalculable. 
But  would  they  remain  what  they  are  If  they  lost  their 
own  sovereignty,  and  became  incorporated  with  a 
great  German  kingdom  as  provincial  towns  ?  * 

The  great  axiom  of  political  wisdom  which  we 
trust  the  friends  of  liberty  and  progress  will  have 
learned  from  the  events  of  1848  is  this,  that  consti- 
tutional freedom  must  be  gained  by  degrees,  nut  by 
one  desperate  and  sudden  snatch.  People  must  be 
content  to  conquer  their  political  and  civil  rights 
•tep  by  step,  as  not  only  the  easiest  and  surest,  but 
in  the  end  the  speediest  way.  Their  true  and  safe 
policy  is  to  accept  and  make  the  most  of  all  conces- 
sions which  either  a  sense  of  danger  or  a  sense  of 
justice  may  dictate  to  their  rulers;  to  remember 
that  these,  small  though  they  may  seem  to  one 

Earty,  probably  seem  great  to  the  other,  and  may 
ave  cost  harder  efforts  of  self-saorifice  than  we  can 
well  appreciate — and  that,  at  all  events,  they  are- 
much  as  compared  with  the  past ;  to  use  them  dili- 
gently but  soberly,  as  not  abusing  them ;  to  grow 

*  Conversations  of  Goethe  with  Eckermann,  vol.  ii.i 
p.  104. 


familiar  with  them  ;  to  become  masters  of  them  ; 
to  acquire,  by  constant  practice,  dexterity  in  the  use 
of  them  ;  to  consolidate  and  secure  the  possession  of 
them ;  and  then  to  employ  them  gradually,  and  as 
opportunity  shall  serve,  as  the  stepping-stone  to 
more :  but  never,  save  in  the  last  extremity,  to 
supersede  the  executive  authority,  or  to  call  in  the 
mob.  Any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  people  to 
snatch,  in  the  hour  of  victory,  more  than  they  know 
how  to  wield,  more  than  they  can  use  well,  is  a  ret- 
rograde and  fatally  false  step ;  it  is  in  fact  playing 
the  game  of  their  opponents.  If  they  employ  their 
newly  acquired  rights  and  institutions  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  show  that  they  do  not  understand 
them  and  cannot  manage  them,  and  that,  therefore, 
uublic  tranquillity  and  social  security  are  likely  to 
be  endangered  by  the  mistakes  of  their  excitement 
and  inexperience,  the  great  body  of  sober  and 
peaceful  citizens  arc  quick  to  take  alarm,  and  carry 
back  the  materinl  and  moral  weight  of  their  sympa- 
thies to  the  side  of  the  old  system.  Their  feeling^ 
when  expressed  in  the  articulate  language  of  prm- 
ciple,  is  simply  this— and  it  is  just  and  true  : — all 
wise  and  educated  people  will  prefer  a  free  to  a 
despotic  government,  cetcrix  paribus ^  i.  e.,  order  and 
security  being  predicated  in  both  cases;  but  the  worst 
theoretical  government  which  assures  these  essen- 
tial predicates,  will  be,  and  ought  to  be,  preferred 
to  the  best  theoretical  government  which  endangers 
them.  The  majority  of  the  sober  and  influential 
classes  will  always  be  found  on  the  side  of  that 
party  which  best  understands  tfte  practical  act  of 
administration,  however  defective  or  erroneous  may 
be  its  fundamental  principles,  however  medieval 
may  be  its  name.  If  the  year  1848  has  taught  this 
truth  to  the  movement  party,  the  cause  of  rational 
freedom  will  have  gained  incalculably  by  its  first 
disasters. 

4.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  character  of  the 
Italians  stands  far  higher  in  the  eyes  of  Europe 
than  it  did  before  1848.  The  various  nations  of 
the  Peninsula  came  out  of  that  fierce  ordeal  with  a 
reputation  for  bravery,  for  sustained  enthusiasm, 
for  pure  devoted  patriotism,  for  capacity  of  self- 
government,  such  as  they  never  before  enjoyed. 
Their  conduct  in  1848  was  of  a  nature  to  redeem 
all  their  previous  failures  and  miserable  exhibitions. 
It  is  true  that  the  Lombards,  whatever  be  the  trod 
explanation  of  their  supineness.  did  nothing  to  fulfil 
the  promise  of  their  first  brilliant  exploit.  It  is 
true  that  the  Sicilians,  by  a  strange  fatality  of  mis- 
management, lost  all  the  liberty  for  which  they  had 
fought  so  ably  and  so  gallantly,  and  which  they 
had  so  nearly  won.  Still  the  expulsion  of  Radet- 
sky,  and  the  entire  defeat  of  Ferdinand,  showed 
capacities  for  which  neither  Milan  nor  Palermo 
could  have  previously  gained  credit.  Both  the 
Piedmontese  regulars  and  the  Roman  and  Tuscan 
volunteers  distinguished  themselves  by  a  steady  and 
determined  courage,  on  numerous  occasions,  which 
the  soldiers  of  no  country  could  surpass.  But  it 
was  at  Rome  and  Venice  that  the  Italian  nation  woa 
her  spurs,  and  made  good  her  claim  to  join  the  com^ 
munion  of  the  noble  and  free  states  of  the  earth. 
In  the  former  city,  when  the  Pope  had  fled,  the 
republicans  organized  a  government  which  for  five 
months  preserved  order  throughout  the  land,  such 
as  Romagna  had  not  known  for  generations,  with 
no  bloodshed,  and  scarcely  any  imprisonment  or 
exile;  indeed,  with  a  marvellous  scantiness  of 
punishment  of  any  kind.  While,  during  nearly 
the  whole  of  this  period,  Rome,  with  14,000  im- 
provized  troops,  made  good  her  defence  against 
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S0,000  French,  supplied  with  the  best  artillery, 
and  commanded  by  experienced  generals,  and 
Garibaldi  drove  the  invading  army  of  Naples  before 
him  like  frightened  sheep  With  such  means  and 
against  sach  antagonists  it  ^29  impossible  to  have 
done  more :  in  the  face  of  such  hopeless  odds  few 
people  and  few  cities  would  have  done  as  much. 
For  a  space  of  time  yet  longer,  Venice,  under  the 
elected  dictatorship  of  one  man,  put  forward  ener- 
gies and  displayed  virtues  which  were  little  ex- 
pected from  the  most  pleasure-loving  and  sybaritic 
city  of  the  world.  The  wealthy  brought  their 
stores,  the  dissolute  shook  off  their  luxury,  the 
effeminate  braced  themselves  to  hardship  and  exer- 
tion, and,  without  assistance  or  allies,  these  heroic 
citizens  kept  at  bay  for  many  months  the  whole 
force  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  and  at  last  obtained 
liberal  and  honorable  terms.  After  two  such  ex- 
amples as  these,  the  Italians  can  never  again 
be  despised  as  incapable  and  cowardly,  or  pro- 
nounced unfit  for  the  freedom  they  had  seized  so 
gallantly  and  wielded  so  well.  The  comparison  of 
1848  with  1821  indicates  a  whole  century  of  prog- 
ress ;  and  makes  us  confident,  in  spite  of  the  cloudy 
and  impenetrable  present,  that  the  day  of  the  final 
emancipation  of  Italy  must  be  near  at  hand. 

Then  Italy  and  Hungary — how  unlike  France 
and  Germany — have  shown  themselves  rich  in  men 
not  unequal  to  or  unworthy  of  the  crisis.  While 
in  the  two  latter  countries,  convulsions  so  deep  and 
startling,  exigencies  so  suggestive  and  imperative, 
as  seemed  especially  fitted  to  call  forth  whatever 
genius  and  greatness  might  be  lying  dormant  in 
obscure  inaction  waiting  for  its  hour,  have  brought 
to  light  no  single  man  of  eminence  or  commanding 
character — while,  in  those  times  of  trial  which  test 
of  what  metal  men  are  .made,  many  reputations 
have  been  ruined,  and  none  have  been  created — in 
the  east  and  in  the  south  men  have  sprung  up  as 
they  were  wanted,  and  such  as  were  wanted. 
Hungary  has  produced  Kossuth,  a  writer  and  a 
statesman,  fitted  for  any  station,  '*  equal  to  either 
fortune,'*  revered,  loved,  and  almost  worshipped  by 
his  countrymen,  in  despite  of  that  failure  generally 
so  fatal  to  all  popular  idols.  In  Italy — not  to  speak 
of  fialbo,  Capponi,  and  other  less  known  names — 
three  men  of  tried  capacities  and  characters  have 
appeared,  and  made  good  their  claim  to  be  leaders 
and  organizers  of  Italian  independence,  Azeglio, 
Mazzini,  and  Manin.  As  patriotic  writer,  as  gal- 
lant soldier,  as  prime  minister  of  a  constitutional 
kingdom,  the  first  of  these  has  shown  his  devotion 
to  Italy  and  bis  ability  to  serve  her;  and,  both  as 
Tirtual  ruler  of  Piedmont,  and  head  of  the  moderate 
party,  is  probably  now  the  most  essential  man  in 
the  reninsula.  Mazzini,  who  previously  had  been 
regarded  as  merely  an  impracticable,  fanatical  en- 
thusiast, displayed,  as  chief  of  the  Roman  Trium- 
yirate,  capacity  both  for  administration  and  for  war, 
which  mark  him  as  the  future  statesman  of  Rome, 
when  Rome  shall  again  be  in  her  own  hands ; 
while  Manin,  who,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  was 
wholly  unknown  to  fame,  appeared  at  the  critical 
moment  when  the  fate  of  Venice  hung  in  the  bal- 
ance, gifted  with  the  precise  qualities  demanded  by 
the  emergency.  When  Italy  shall  be  free,  we  need 
not  fear  any  lack  of  men  competent  to  guide  her 
^tinies. 

5.  All  these,  however,  may  by  some  be  underval- 
ued or  denied  as  imaginary  gains.  But  one  great 
material  fact  stands  out,  an  unquestionable  reality. 
The  revolutionary  and  the  reactionary  deluge  have 
alike  swept  by,  and  the  Sardinian  constitution  is 


left  standing.  The  free  institntions  established  by 
Charles  Albert  on  the  4th  of  March,  1848,  have 
survived  his  death,  the  utter  defeat  of  the  Pied 
montese  army,  and  the  attempts  of  internal  foes,  and 
are  still  in  active  and  successful  operation  under 
the  successor  of  the  monarch  who  granted  them, 
and  under  the  ministry  of  the  nobleman  whose 
labors  were  mainly  instrumental  in  procuring  them. 
A  short  sketch  of  the  chief  provisions  of  the  consti- 
tution will  show  its  real  value,  and  the  immense 
importance  not  only  to  Piedmont,  but  to  ail  Italy, 
of  its  permanence  and  successful  working. 

The  State  of  Sardinia  is  a  representative  mo» 
archy :  the  throne  is  hereditary,  and  the  person  of 
the  king  inviolable.  In  him  is  concentrated  the  whole 
executive  power  of  the  state.  He  makes  peace  an4 
declares  war  ;  appoints  to  all  offices,  and  concludes  aU 
treaties — ^with  this  proviso  that  any  treaties  involving 
taxation  or  a  variation  of  territory  are  invalid  without 
the  consent  of  the  ohambers. 

The  legislative  power  resides  in  the  king  and  the 
two  chambers,  collectively.  The  chambers  must  be 
convoked  every  year,  but  the  king  has  the  power  of 
dissolving  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  inituitioB 
of  laws  is  common  to  all  three  branches  of  the  legis- 
lature. The  civil  list  of  the  king  shall  be  fixed  by  the 
ohambers  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  when  he 
shall  take  a  solemn  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  oonstitvr 
tion. 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies  is  chosen  by  electors  of  all 
classes  who  pay  a  very  small  amount  of  direct  taxes,  all 
heads  of  trading  or  industrial  establishments,  and  pap- 
ties  engaged  in  arts  and  prof^ions,  (employment  in 
whioh  is  assumed  to  imdiCAte  eapacUy  and  education.) 
The  deputies  are  required  to  be  thirty  years  of  age  ;  tha^ 
are  inviolable  during  session  except  for  flagrant  crime ; 
they  are  repreaintativet^  not  delegatet  bound  by  an* 
thoritative  instructions ;  they  are  chosen  fbr  five  years  ; 
and  have  the  right  of  impeachment  over  the  mini^ 
ters. 

The  Senate  is  composed  of  members  nominated  hf 
the  king  for  life,  out  of  a  variety  of  classes  ;  e.  g.» 
the  archbishops  and  bishops,  president  and  expert 
enced  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the  am- 
bassadors and  ministers  of  state,  the  chief  magis- 
trates, judges,  generals,  and  admirals,  members  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  generally  all  who  have 
rendered  eminent  services,  or  done  honor  to  their  oounp 
try.  The  Sraate  is,  like  our  House  of  Lords,  the  Stt* 
preme  Court  of  Judicature  of  the  realm. 

All  citlxens,  of  every  class,  are  equal  before  the 
law,  and  all  contribute  to  the  state  in  proportion  te 
their  means.  No  man  can  be  arrested  without  a  legal 
warrant  The  press  is  trte  ;  the  right  of  public  meet- 
ing is  guaranteed  ;  and  no  taxes  can  be  imposed  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  chambers. 

The  judges  are  irremovable  after  they  have  served 
three  years.  AU  judicial  proceedings  are  to  be  oonr 
ducted  in  strict  conformity  to  the  written  law. 

This  constitution,  which  secures  civil  rights  and 
equal  freedom  to  every  citizen — and  is,  in  fact,  our 
own,  minus  an  hereditary  House  of  Peere— hat 
now  been  in  active  operation  for  more  than  three 
years,  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  all  partiee^ 
The  Marquis  Massimo  d^Azeglio,  who  is  at  the 
head  of  the  ministry,  is  an  able,  popular,  and  well 
tried  man,  who  appears  thoroughly  to  comprehend 
the  working  of  free  institutions,  and  can  generally 
command  in  the  chambers  a  majority  of  two  19 
one.  As  long  as  he  lives  and  remains  at  the  helm 
we  have  little  fear  of  any  mismanagement  or  seri- 
ous imbroglio ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  few 
years'  practice  may  train  up  many  statesmen  fitted 
to  succeed  him  when  he  shall  retire  or  die.  It  ia 
scarcely  possible,  we  think,  to  estimate  too  highly 
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jfaa  ultimate  gain  to  the  cause  of  liberty  and  good 
government  throughout  Italy,  by  this  eetablishoient 
of  a  coi^stitutional  limited  monarchy  in  one  corner 
fif  the  Peninsula.  It  will  be  impossible  for  either 
Austria  or  the  smaller  states  to  govern  so  despot- 
ically as  they  have  dune,  with  such  a  reproach  and 
^uch  an  example  at  their  side.  It  will  be  impos- 
sible, also,  for  the  radical  party  any  longer  to  de- 
islare  that  no  substantial  liberty  can  be  enjoyed  by 
Italy  except  under  a  republic.  On  the  one  side 
it  will  shame  tyrants ;  on  the  other,  it  will  in- 
struct freemen.  In  time  of  peace  it  will  train  up 
patriotic  statesmen  for  future  emergencies ;  in 
time  of  disturbance  it  will  be  a  bauner  to  rally 
round.  It  will  give  Italians  a  definite  example  to 
fiillbw — a  definite  object  to  demand.  It  will  show 
that  even  in  Italy  liberty  is  not  incompatible  with 
prder  and  progress,  and  will,  we  trust,  pave  the 
vay  to  a  national  prosperity,  that  may  excite  at 
iNice  the  admiration  and  the  emulstion  of  sur- 
ipunding  states.  Piedmont,  though  defeated  at 
Novara,  may  yet,  on  another  field,  with  nobler 
weapons,  and  in  a  higher  sense,  be  the  regenerator 
and  emancipator  of  Italy. 

In  the  other  states  of  Italy,  though  not  a  trace 
isemains  of  their  transient  liberal  institutions,  though 
the  press  is  silenced,  and  every  book  of  interest  or 
value  is  prohibited,  though  the  most  stupid  and 
^ruel  oppressions  are  daily  accumulating  wrath 
against  the  day  of  wrath,  though  the  Pope  has  re- 
lumed to  his  vomit,  and  the  Neapolitan  sow  to  its 
wallowing  in  the  mire — ^yet  no  man  who  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  internal  feelines  of  the  country 
{las  lost  heart.  The  passion  fit  liberty,  inde- 
pendence, and  nationality,  has  enormously  gained 
ground ;  the  municipal  jealousies  which  divided 
pie  several  sections  and  cities  of  the  Peninsula 
^ve  been  materially  weakened ;  the  Papal  tyranny 
is  becoming  daily  more  odious ; — ^the  Mazaini  party, 
as  it  is  called,  is  admitted,  even  by  its  opponents, 
to  be  rapidly  spreading; — and,  if  the  impatient 
^aa  who  is  at  its  head  can  have  forbearance  to  bide 
bis  time,  and  wait  his  opportunity,  it  may  well 
prove  that  the  day  of  deliverance  is  far  nearer  than 
IS  thought.  When  that  day  comes,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  conduct  of  the  people,  and  the 
lesult  to  princes,  will  be  very  dififorent  from  thooe 
last  displayed. 


BBBATE  ON  THE  DESTRUCTION  OP  SMALL  BIRDS. 

Fkw  of  the  debates  which  have  sprang  up 
during  the  present  session  of  the  Legislature  of 
Connecticut  (says  the  Hartford  Courant)  have 
been  listened  to  with  more  attention,  or  have 
apparently  excited  a  deeper  interest,  tbaa  that 
which  occupied  the  attention  of  the  House  on  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill  '*  to  prevent  the  destruction 
of  certain  small  birds ;"  and,  though  some  time 
has  passed  since  it  took  place,  the  interest  to  see 
it  in  print  is  so  general  that  we  have  endeavored, 
with  the  aid  of  some  who  took  part  in  the  debate, 
to  collect  what  was  said  on  that  occasion. 

The  bill  was  reported  by  the  committee  oo  the 
judiciary,  and  provides — 

That  any  person  who  ahall  shoot,  or  in  any  other 
wanner  kill,  destroy,  entrap,  ensnare,  or  otherwise 
capture  upon  lands  not  owned  or  oooupied  by  himself, 
any  of  the  Ibliowing  birda,  vis.,  robin,  blue-bird, 
nraUow,  martin  or  swift,  night  or  mosquito  hawk, 
whip-pooi^vill,  oookoo,  king-birdy  waka-up  or  high 


bole,  wood-*peoker,  cat-bird,  long-tailed  thrush  or 
brown  thrasher,  mourning  dove,  meadow  lark  or 
marsh  quail,  fire-bird  or  summer  red-bird,  hanging* 
bird  spider-bird  or  wax-bird,  ground  robin  or 
chewheat,  bob-o-link  or  rice*bird,  sparrow,  yellow- 
bird,  or  phebe,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not 
exceeding  five  dollars. 

On  its  second  reading  there  appeared  to  be  is 
some  quarters  a  disposition  to  ridicule  the  bill,  aa 
scarcely  worthy  the  attention  of  so  dignified  a  body, 
and  the  whole  matter  waa  spoken  of  as  **  small 
game."  On  the  third  reading,  Mr.  Andrews,  of 
New  Britain,  endeavored  to  give  a  difi*erent  turnts 
the  debate  and  the  feeling  of  members  on  the  sub* 
jeet. 

Mr.  Andrews  said  he  rose  for  the  purpose  of 
moving  to  add  to  the  list  of  birds  proposed  to  ba 
protected  by  this  bill  the  names  of  several  otheif 
which  had  been  omitted.  He  spoke  of  the  great 
value  and  interest  of  the  race  of  birds,  not  only  on 
account  of  their  beautiful  plumage  and  their 
delightful  melody,  but  aa  forming  a  most  important 
link  in  that  chain  by  which  the  whole  visibis 
creation  was  united,  and  the  comparative  numbers 
of  the  various  raoea  of  animals  duly  regulated. 
They  are  designed  to  act  a  most  important  part  in 
the  economy  of  nature,  by  holding  in  check  the 
tendency  of  the  insect  species  to  increase  t* 
myriads,  and,  like  the  locust  of  the  east,  to  sweep 
from  the  earth  every  vestige  of  the  vegetable 
creation.  That  such  a  tendency  to  increase  on  the 
part  of  the  insect  tribea  actually  existed,  snd  that 
without  the  requisite  checks  the  whole  earth  woul^ 
be  laid  waste  by  them,  was  sufficiently  apparent  tf 
all  who  had  deeply  reflected  upon  the  subject. 
But  among  the  checka  to  this  increase  none  wers 
probably  more  important  or  efficacious  than  the 
feathered  songsters  of  the  fields  and  the  groves. 
Ever  in  motion,  with  keen  e^e  and  eager  appetitOi 
they  were  every  moment  seising  upon  ttieir  prey  a| 
it  lurked  beneath  the  bark  of  trees  or  crept  over 
leaf  or  flower,  and  thus  kept  in  check  the  moot 
destructive  enemy  with  which  the  farmer  or  the 
florist  was  called  to  contend.  But  while  thof 
engaged  as  the  farmer^a  most  efficient  coadjutor 
and  friend,  it  waa  his  misfortune  almost  everywhere 
to  be  treated  like  an  enemy,  and  even  to  be  perse* 
ooted  for  the  rery  acts  which  most  redounded  to  ths 
benefit  of  man. 

Mr.  A.  remarked  that  several  yeara  since,  while 
travelling  in  western  Carolina  and  Virginia,  hi 
passed  through  a  fiirest  where  the  timber  on  some 
hundreds  of  seres  waa  all  dead  and  decaying. 
Inquiry  was  made  of  a  countryman  respecting  the 
cause  of  this  devastation.  lie  replied  that  the 
trees  had  beea  killed  by  wood-neckers^  which  had 
been  increasing  in  thst  neighoorhood  for  some 
years,  and  though  they  had  killed  aa  many  of  them 
as  possible,  it  was  all  to  little  purpose ;  that  they 
were  continually  pecking  the  trees,  until  the  whols 
forest  fUr  and  wide  waa  destroyed.  This  was  a 
good  exemplification  of  what  our  own  farmers  and 
their  sons  were  constantly  doing.  These  wood- 
peckers had  doubtless  been  drawn  together  by  the 
myriada  of  wood-worms,  the  grub  of  the  Buprestes 
and  other  insects  bred  beneath  the  bark  of  the 
forest  trees,  and  *which  were  at  that  time  engaged 
in  devooring  the  ireah  wood  deposited  beneath  the 
bark  of  thMe  treea.  The  real  enemy  was  coa« 
oealed  from  eight,  and  the  friend  who  was  searching 
out  and  destroying  this  enemy,  wherever  hie  keen 
ear  detected  their  stealthy  gnawings,  was  taken, 
like  the  poor  and  fiuthful  dog  of  Llewellyn,  aa  ths 
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detractive  foe,  and  like  him  coneif^ned  to  swift 
destruction.  So  it  was  now  with  the  blackbird, 
which  was  ever  ready  to  follow  the  farmer  through 
the  furrowed  field,  and  to  seize  upon  the  worm  wl\08e 
secret  mischief  was  disturbed  by  the  unexpected 
Inroad  of  the  ploughshare.  Through  every  day  of 
the  long  summer  he  plied  his  useful  labor,  but  alas 
for  his  safety  !  It  was  said  tliat  sometimes  in  the 
early  spring,  while  searching  for  the  grub,  which 
would  soon,  if  not  detected,  destroy  the  buried 
eom,  he  meets  with  a  few,  a  very  few  kernels  of 
that  com  which  his  efforts  are  tending  to  protect, 
and  incontinently  devours  them.  Mr.  A.  wished 
that  notwithstanding  this  sin  of  ignorance  on  the 
part  of  this  useful  bird,  he  could  see  in  the  House 
a  disposition  to  protect  his  life  from  the  wanton 
attacks  everywhere  made  upon  it ;  but  he  feared  to 
propose  it,  lest  it  should  bring  the  other  little 
songsters  into  danger  from  being  found  associated 
in  the  same  bill  with  a  bird  that  had  suffered  so 
much  in  his  good  name.  He  would,  however, 
venture  to  propose  to  add  the  woodpecker  and  a 
few  other  confessedly  harmless  tenants  of  our  fields 
and  forests. 

Mr.  Boardman,  of  New  Haven,  said:  It  was 
some  eminent  genius,  I  think  it  was  Goethe,  who 
said,  "  The  works  of  nature  are  ever  to  me  a  freshly 
uttered  word  of  God."  I  sympathize  earnestly  in 
that  sentiment.  We  are  everywhere  overwhelmed 
with  proofs  of  the  power  and  goodness  of  that  Grod 
who  has  made  all  nature  beauty  to  the  eye  and 
music  to  the  ear.  Our  brilliant  sun,  and  clear, 
pure  air,  which  even  Italy  cannot  surpass;  our 
gorgeous  sunsets ;  the  dark  luxuriance  of  our 
forests  ;  the  rich  and  varied  products  of  our  teem- 
ing soil,  are  ever  objects  of  grateful  contemplation 
in  the  morning's  dawn  or  the  evening  twilight. 
At  such  moments  nothing  so  fills  the  heart  with 
gratitude,  and  often  the  eye  with  tears,  as  the  free, 
joyous  sinking  of  the  birds  in  the  garden  and 
irchard.  It  stirs  the  purest,  gentlest,  sweetest 
sympathies  of  our  nature.  It  civilizes  and  refines 
the  heart — and  if  I  were  desirous  of  educating  a 
youth  for  happiness  and  usefulness,  I  would  begin 
and  never  cease  teaching  him  to  admire  and  love 
the  beautiful  and  wonderful  works  of  God.  It  is 
easily  taught — let  the  father  or  the  friend  give 
tongue  to  his  own  thoughts  in  the  hearing  of  the 
boy,  and  tell  him  what  to  admire  in  the  painting  of 
the  sunset,  the  melody  of  the  grove,  the  beauty  of 
the  flowers,  the  forms  and  tints  of  the  landscape, 
the  music  of  the  restless  ocean — no  lessons  can  be 
more  permanent  or  effective.  If  generally  taught, 
we  should  soon  redeem  our  national  reputation 
from  the  charge  of  a  want  of  taste  and  refinement. 
We  are  called  at  times  a  nation  of  young  barba- 
rians, and,  although  the  charge  is  not  true,  I  am 
•orry  to  say  there  is  something  to  make  it  out  of. 
There  is  no  people  in  the  civilized  world  among 
whom  the  destructive  tendency  is  so  prominent  as 
in  the  young  American — nothing  escapes  his  gun 
and  his  knife.  In  the  grounds  of  the  capitol  at 
Washington,  a  beautiful  flower,  raised  with  great 
eare  and  expense,  cannot  be  preserved  a  minute 
without  the  constant  vigilance  of  the  police.  Now 
in  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries  and  the  Schoenbrun, 
the  most  exquisite  productions  of  nature  and  art 
are  exposed,  every  day,  within  reach  of  the  eyes 
and  hands  of  hundreds  and  millions,  who  love  and 
admire  them  more  than  our  people  could  possibly 
do,  and  yet  not  a  flower  is  ever  touched.  Such 
beautiful  objects  are  regarded  with  a  veneration 
that  removes  all  fear  of  injury.    Pablic  opinion 


founded  on  cultivated  public  taste  is  the  best  poesh- 
ble  security.  Children  can  be  taught  to  love  er 
hate  anything.  The  Lapland  boy  of  ten  yean 
delights  himself,  above  all  things,  with  blubber— 
and  the  first  real  feast  of  the  Northern  soldiery, 
upon  their  entrance  into  Paris,  was  made  upon  the 
oil  of  the  street  lamps.  It  is  easier  to  cultivate  a 
taste  for  the  true  and  the  beautiful.  Let  the  school- 
master, in  our  primary  schools,  himself  feel  in  his 
own  heart  the  beauty  and  magnificence  of  the 
works  of  God,  and  speak  of  them  to  his  boys  with 
the  enthusiasm  they  ought  to  inspire,  and  which  led 
the  Psalmist  to  exclaim,  "  Oh  that  men  would 
therefore  praise  the  Lord  for  his  goodness,  and 
declare  the  wonders  that  he  doeth  for  the  children 
of  men  !"  I  would  require  it  as  a  school  exercise 
— every  new  day,  every  declining  sun,  should 
bring  its  glow  of  gratitude  and  admiration.  Thbs 
should  we  strike  at  the  root  of  the  destructive  pro- 
pensity of  our  boys,  and  implant  in  its  stead  a  Jove 
of  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  art,  a  source  of 
never-failing  enjoyment.  In  the  mean  time,  sir, 
let  us  punish  the  young  barbarian  for  destroying 
the  singing  birds,  and,  if  he  has  no  feeling  himself, 
compel  him  to  respect  that  of  his  civilized 
neighbors. 

Mr.  Howe,  of  Hartford,  said :  I  should  not  have 
detained  the  House  by  any  remarks  of  mine  upon 
the  bill  now  under  consideration,  had  not  a  few 
words  which  I  playfully  spoke  the  other  day  when 
it  was  under  consideration  been  received  by  the. 
chairman  who  reported  the  bill  as  designed  to  cast 
ridicule  upon  it.  Nothing  was  further  from  my  in- 
tention,  and  on  the  spot  I  so  stated  privately  to  him| 
and  I  now  desire  before  the  House  to  utterly  disclaim 
any  such  design  on  my  part,  and  to  say,  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart,  I  desire  its  passage.  The 
gentleman  from  New  Haven  has  alluded,  most 
appropriately  and  impressively,  to  the  different 
habits  of  the  people  of  Europe  as  compared  with 
our  own  in  relation  to  the  subject  now  before  us ; 
and  most  touchingly  has  he  portrayed  to  us  the 
sacredness  with  which,  from  their  education  and 
habits  of  life,  all  classes  are  accustomed  to  preserve 
their  public  parks  and  gardens  ;  and  in  this  partio- 
ular  how  unfavorably  our  own  American  citizens 
compare !  It  must  be  observed  by  every  intelligent 
American,  in  his  visits  to  that  country,  and  I  think 
nothing  coming  under  his  observation  arrests  his 
attention  quicker,  or  strikes  him  more  forcibly, 
than  when,  on  his  first  visit  to  Paris,  as  he  walks 
in  an  afternoon  to  the  extensive  gardens  of  the 
Tuileries,  in  its  centre,  and  beholds  them  filled, 
at  great  expense,  with  the  choicest  and  rarest  plants 
and  flowers,  as  well  as  rare  domesticated  biros,  all 
open  to  the  public,  frequented  by  all  classes  at  their 
will,  still  remaining  untouched  and  unharmed. 
It  is  a  beautiful  sight,  sir,  to  see  the  citizen  in 
humble  life,  with  his  little  family  around  him, 
towards  the  close  of  the  day,  enjoying  there,  free  as 
air,  the  beauties  of  that  lovely  and  enchanting  spot ; 
and  there,  sir,  germ  and  grow  the  finer  sensibilities 
of  our  nature. 

And  now,  sir,  if  there  is  one  propensity  which  I 
would  eradicate  from  the  breast  of  my  children,  it 
is  that  which  leads  them  to  destroy  the  feathered 
warblers  which  frequent  our  fields  and  parks,  or 
our  gardens ;  and  while  I  would  not  unreasonably 
abridge  the  sports  or  pastime  of  my  friends  from 
our  country  towns,  I  ask  them  confidently,  sir,  to 
aid  us  in  the  passage  of  such  laws  as  will  enable 
large  towns  so  fortunate  as  to  have  parks,  or  private 
incUviduals  residing  in  them  so  much  blessed  as  te 
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kave  g^und  attached  to  their  residences,  that  the 
little  aongstera  that  frequent  them  may  be  protected 
from  the  ruthless  hand  of  the  destroyer,  and  thus 
be  preserved  one  of  the  dearest  and  moat  ennobling 
accompaniments  to  our  earthly  residence  that  God 
has  ffiven  us. 

Mr.  Burr,  of  Killing^worth,  moTed  to  erase  the 
lonjr-tailed  thrush,  as  he  was  an  arrant  corn- 
thief. 

Mr.  Boardman. — I  hope  not,  sir.  The  thrush 
is  the  sweetest  of  our  singers,  the  prima  donna  of 
our  troupe.  'When  he  sings  with  a  full  heart,  the 
whole  air  is  filled  to  intoxication  with  his  gushing 
melody.  He  is  greatly  superior  to  the  nightingale 
of  England,  and  even  the  Swedish  Nightingale 
herself  has  listened  to  him  with  perfect  admiration 
and  despair.  Could  T  have  every  thrush  in  the 
state  on  my  own  grounds,  most  cheerfully  would  I 
feed  them  for  a  tithe  of  the  melody  that  they 
furnish  to  the  gentleman  of  Killingsworth  every 
day. 

Mr.  Burr  replied  that  he  was  well  aware  that 
the  thrush  was  one  of  the  sweeteet  songsters  in 
nature's  grand  choir,  yet  it  was  nevertheless  true 
that  he  was  a  great  annoyance  to  the  farmer ;  and 
he  was  therefore  reluctantly  compelled  to  move 
to  strike  out  his  name. 

Mr.  Andrews,  of  New  Britain,  said  that  though 
be  was  a  farmer  and  the  son  of  a  farmer,  he  had 
never  heard  anything  said  until  this  morning 
■gsinst  the  character  of  the  thrush.  In  his  part  of 
the  state  this  beautiful  bird  bore  an  excellent  reputa- 
tion, and  if  in  any  other  section  he  had  lapsed  into 
dishonest  habits,  it  must  have  been  because  in  those 
sections  he  had  fallen  into  bad  company.  He  should 
be  very  sorry  to  see  him  stricken  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  Boardman. — One  word  more,  Mr.  Speaker. 
A  great  diversity  of  opinion  exists  among  farmers 
concerning  the  depredations  committed  upon  their 
crops  by  birds.  A  law  was  once  enacted  in  Vir- 
ginia offering  a  bounty  for  the  destruction  of  the 
crows  that  destroyed  their  corn.  A  war  of  ex- 
termination followed,  and  the  extermination  of  the 
eorn  also  ;  for  in  many  districts  the  ravages  of  the 
worms  were  such,  after  the  removal  of  the  crows, 
that  the  farmers  would  gladly  have  paid  back  their 
money  if  they  could  have  established  the  dynasty 
of  the  crows  again. 

Mr.  Burr  again  insisted  that  the  thrush  was  the 
cause  of  much  mischief  in  the  farmers'  corn- 
fields, and  appealed  to  the  farmers  present  to  sus- 
tain his  position. 

Mr.  Benton,  of  Guildford,  said  he  was  one  of  the 
farmers  appealed  to,  and  desired  to  say  he  had 
never  heard  the  thrush  evil  spoken  of ;  he  was  of 
opinion  that  if  they  disturbed  the  corn  in  Killing- 
worth  it  was  because  the  land  was  so  poor  that  it 
would  not  produce  worms. 

Mr.  Trumbull,  of  Stonington,  remarked  that  this 
law  did  not  restrain  people  from  killing  birds  on 
their  own  lands,  but  was  designed  to  curtail  the 
liberties  of  those  lawless  intruders  who  are  fired 
with  an  insatiable  ambition  to  destroy  harmless 
birds  on  others'  promises. 

Amendment  lost. 

Mr.  Olney,  of  Thomson,  moved  to  amend  by 
erasing  the  word  king-bird,  as  he  had  a  bad  reputa- 
tion among  the  honey-bees. 

Several  persons  objected,  on  the  ground  that  this 
bird  was  an  enemy  to  the  whole  insect  race,  and 
oould  not  be  well  spared.  The  good  be  did  far 
Qrerbalanced  the  evil. 


Mr.  Phelps,  of  Windsor,  coincided  with  the 
remarks  of  other  gentlemen.  He  thought  the  birds 
did  more  good  than  harm,  and  he  wished  any  gen« 
tieman  whose  fields  were  troubled  by  them  to  call 
upon  him,  and  he  would  tell  them  how  to  obviala 
the  mischief  without  killing  them. 

Amendment  lost. 

Mr.  Osgood  moved  to  insert  the  black-bird. 

Mr.  Boardman  said  that,  though  he  believed  the 
black-bird  to  be  one  of  the  farmer's  best  friends* 
still  his  bad  reputation,  if  the  amendment  should  bo 
adopted,  might  tend  to  defeat  the  bill. 

Amendment  adopted. 

Mr.  Osgood  moved  to  amend  further  by  inserting 
the  quail.  He  was  for  putting  an  end  to  the 
poaching  propensities  of  certain  professional 
hunters,  who  go  strolling  over  other  people's 
premises,  banging  away  at  everything,  and  thus 
endangering  the  lives  of  the  people  in  the  rural 
districts. 

Some  one  thought  the  quail  already  protected  by 
the  laws  respecting  game  ;  if  it  was  not,  it  oogot 
by  all  means  to  be  inserted  in  the  bill. 

Amendment  adopted. 

Mr.  Godfrey,  of  Fairfield,  moved  to  insert  the 
humming-bird.    Adopted. 

An  amendment  in  favor  of  the  wren  was  also 
adopted. 

Mr.  Burr  moved  to  insert  the  crow.  He  knew 
that  bv  many  he  was  regarded  as  an  unmitigated 
scoundrel,  but  he  thought  he  had  done  more  good 
than  was  generally  supposed,  and  should  be  pro- 
tected.    Amendment  lost. 

Mr.  Boardman  said  that,  at  the  suggestion  of  an 
eminent  naturalist,  he  wished  to  add  the  rose* 
breasted  gosbreak.  It  was  a  beautiful  bird,  which 
had  recently  made  its  appearance  in  the  gardens  in 
this  vicinity. 

Amendment  adopted,  and  bill  as  amended 
passed. 

FcDm  the  Spoetator. 

MR.  Gladstone's  pamphlet  on  Naples. 

Of  all  the  events  of  this  year,  at  home  or  ahmadv 
one  of  the  most  striking  is  the  publication  of  Mc 
Gladstone's  pamphlet  on  the  State  Prosecutions  of 
Naples.*  If  the  mere  announcement  has  caused 
such  a  demand  as  to  call  forth  a  second  edition  al- 
most before  the  first  was  published,  the  perusal  of 
it  will  excite  a  still  greater  sensation  in  thiscountry^ 
and,  though  for  different  reasons,  on  the  continent. 
In  this  country  it  will  create  sentiments  of  surprise 
and  horror.  Although  the  general  character  of  the 
statements  is  not  new,  they  come  before  the  world 
with  an  aspect  wholly  novel.  From  this  pamphlet 
the  cautious  Englishman  will  learn  with  amaao* 
ment  that  the  charges  of  the  Italian  Patriots  against 
the  government  of  Naples  are  not  only  true,  but 
even  fall  short  of  the  reality ;  that  the  case  stated 
with  eyery  conceivable  precaution,  not  by  a  Pepe 
or  a  Mazuni,  but  by  a  Gladstone — a  leader  of  our 
own  Conservative  party,  a  man  only  too  scrupulous 
and  fastidiously  exact — is  stronger  than  they  ever 
conceived  it  to  be. 

*  « Two  Letters  to  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  on  Om 
State  ProseeutioDS  of  the  Neapolitan  Government.  E^ 
the  Right  Hon.  W.  £.  Gladstone,  M.  P.  for  the  Uni- 
versitT  of  Oxford.  Second  edition.**  Published  hf 
Mr.  Murray. 
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The  very  precautions  that  he  uses  to  exclude 
everything  but  his  own  main  object — to  avoid 
everythingf  like  a  cumalative  case  against  Naples — 
give  to  his  narrative  an  appalling  force.  The 
leader  understands  that  he  is  perusing  only  a  part 
of  the  whole  history  against  that  iniquitous  govern- 
ment. Before  stating  the  facts,  Mr.  Gladstone  ex- 
pressly sets  aside  any  political  or  social  questions, 
whether  of  logical  relation  or  of  legal  right,  arising 
out  of  the  constitution ;  he  treats  that  as  a  mere 
dream  or  fiction.  He  excludes  the  question  of 
Sicily.  He  raises  no  political  questions  except 
those  which  are  forced  upon  him  by  the  details 
that  he  has  to  relate.  He  begins,  as  a  member  of 
the  great  conservative  party  in  Europe,  with  a 
bias  in  favor  of  established  government.  We  need 
not  tell  our  readers  who  Mr. Gladstone  is;  with 
what  high  constitutional  feelings,  with  what  disci- 
plined reasoning,  with  what  a  deep  sense  of  respon- 
sibility, he  must  enter  upon  a  statement  of  the 
kind — a  statement  deliberately  received  by  a  noble- 
maa  not  less  than  himself  distinguished  for  high- 
minded  conservatism,  Lord  Aberdeen,  minister  for 
foreign  affairs  in  Sir  Robert  Peers  administra- 
tion. 

Such  is  the  writer.  He  begins  by  contradicting 
the  "  general  impression  that  the  organization  of 
the  governments  of  Southern  Italy  is  defective — 
that  the  administration  of  justice  is  tainted  with 
corruption — that  instances  of  abuse  or  cruelty 
among  subordinate  public  functionaries  are  not  un- 
common, and  that  political  offences  are  punished 
with  8(. verity,  and  with  no  great  regard  to  the  forms 
<lf  justice.'*  This  vague  supposition  has  no  rela- 
tion to  the  actual  truth  of  the  Neapolitan  case. 

It  is  not  mere  imperfection,  not  corruption  in  low 
Onarters,  not  occasional  severity,  that  I  am  about  to 
describe :  it  is  incessant,  systematic,  deliberate  viola- 
tion  of  the  law,  by  the  power  appointed  to  watch  over 
and  maintain  it  It  is  such  violation  of  human  and 
written  law  as  this,  carried  on  for  the  purpose  of 
Tiolatiag  every  other  law  nnwritten  and  eternal,  hu- 
man and  divine  ;  it  is  the  wholesale  persecution  of 
virtue  when  united  with  intelligence,  operating  upon 
such  a  scale  that  entire  classes  may  with  truth  be  said 
to  be  its  object,  so  that  the  government  is  in  bitter  and 
oniel  as  vvell  as  utterly  illegal  hostility  to  whatever  in 
the  n:u  ( Ti  really  lives  and  moves  and  forms  the  main- 
spriii;!  •  1'  practical  progress  and  improvement ;  it  is 
the  awiul  profanation  of  public  religion,  by  its  noto- 
rious uiliince,  in  the  governing  powers,  with  the 
violation  of  every  moral  law  under  the  stimulant  of 
fear  and  vengeance  ;  it  is  the  perfect  prostitution  of 
Che  judicial  office,  which  has  made  it,  under  veils  only 
too  threadbare  and  transparent,  the  degraded  recipient 
of  the  vilest  and  clumsiest  forgeries,  got  up  wilfully 
and  diiliberately,  by  the  immolate  advisers  of  the 
erown,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  peace,  the 
freedom,  ay,  and,  even  if  not  by  oapitol  sentences,  the 
life,  of  men  among  the  most  virtuous,  upright,  intelli- 
gent, distinguished,  and  refined  of  the  whole  commu- 
nity ;  it  is  the  savage  and  cowardly  system  of  moral 
as  well  as  in  a  lower  degree  of  physical  torture, 
through  which  the  sentences  extracted  from  the  de- 
based courts  of  justice  are  carried  into  effect. 

The  effect  of  all  this  is,  total  inversion  of  all  the 
moral  and  social  ideas.  Law,  instead  of  being  re- 
ipecte^I,  is  odious.  Force,  and  not  affection,  is  the 
foundation  of  government  There  is  no  association, 
hat  a  violent  antagonism,  between  the  idea  of  freedom 
and  that  of  order.  The  governing  power,  which 
teaches  of  itself  that  it  is  the  image  of  God  upon  earth, 
ii  clothed  in  the  view  of  the  overwhelming  majori^  of 
the  tliinking  publia  with  all  the  vices  for  its  lOtribntes. 


I  have  seen  and  heard  the  strong  and  too  true  exppsgi 
sion  used,  "  This  is  the  negation  of  God  ereotcd  iata 
a  system  of  government*' 

General  belief  calculates  that  the  political  prisoiv 
ers  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  are  in 
number  between  fifleen  or  twenty  and  thirty  thou- 
sand ;  the  government  seems  to  confess  to  two  thou* 
sand,  but  the  reader  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  pamphlet 
will  not  believe  the  Neapolitan  government;  facts 
and  figures  stated  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  official  but  not 
possible  to  be  concealed,  show  that  the  estimate  of 
two  thousand  is  unreas(mable,  that  of  twenty  thou- 
sand not  unreasonable.  Amongst  the  persons  inv 
prisoned  or  exiled  was  the  whole  *'  Opposition'*  in 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  elected  under  the  consti- 
tution. 

The  law  of  Naples  requires  that  personal  liberty 
shall  be  inviolable  except  under  warrant  of  a  court 
of  justice ;  but,  in  fact,  men  are  continually  seized, 
**  by  the  score,  by  the  hundred,  by  the  thousand, 
without  any  warrant  whatever,  sometimes  without 
even  any  written  authority  at  all,  or  anything  be- 
yond the  word  of  a  policeman — constantly  without 
any  statement  whatever  of  the  nature  of  the  offence.'* 
The  lowest  creatures  are  employed  as  police  agents ; 
the  prisoner  is  taunted  into  sedition,  or  charges  are 
fabricated  ;  the  courts  refuse  to  receive  evidence  in 
favor  of  the  prisoner.  As  a  specimen  of  the  treat- 
ment, Mr.  Gladstone  relates  in  detail  the  case  of 
Carlo  Poerio,  a  distinguished  lawyer,  a  late  cabi- 
net minister,  a  strict  constitutionalist  of  the  re- 
spectable English  pattern.  He  was  accused,  by 
means  of  repeated  forgeries  and  barefaced  fabrica^ 
tions,  of  belonging  to  a  republican  sect;  his  ac- 
cuser was  Jervolino,  a  disappointed  applicant  for 
some  low  office;  one  of  his  fellow-prisoners,  a 
noble,  was  vainly  urged  by  the  director  of  police*, 
under  promises  of  **  arrangement''  and  threats  of 
*'  destruction,"  to  testify  to  Poerio's  acquaintance 
with  certain  revolutionary  handbills ;  at  the  trial, 
Jervolino  could  answer  no  questions  about  the  pre- 
tended society ;  a  witness  deposed  that  Jervolino 
received  a  pension  of  twelve  ducats  a  month  from 
the  government ;  Poerio  was  allowed  to  call  no 
more  witnesses ;  his  judge  was  one  of  the  persona 
threatened  to  be  assailed  by  the  pretended  society, 
and  the  same  judge  makes  no  secret  of  his  opinion 
that  all  persons  charged  by  the  king's  government 
ought  to  be  found  guilty. 

One  specimen  of  this  judge's  effrontery  may  ba 
given. 

In  two  cases  it  happened  to  be  within  the  knowledge 
of  the  counsel  for  the  prisoners  that  the  peijured  wiW 
nesses  against  them  did  not  even  know  them  by  sight 
In  one  of  these  the  counsel  desired  to  be  allowed  to 
ask  the  witness  to  point  out  the  accused  persons  among 
the  whole  number  of  those  charged,  who  were  all 
sitting  together.  The  court  refused  permission.  In 
the  ottier  case,  the  counsel  challenged  the  witne&s  to 
point  out  the  man  of  whose  proceedings  he  was  speak- 
ing. If  I  am  rightly  informed,  Navarro,  whom  I  hava 
so  lately  mentioned,  affecting  not  to  hear  the  question^ 
called  out  to  the  prisoner,  "  Stand  up,  Signor  Nisco  ; 
the  court  has  a  question  to  ask  you."  This  was  done, 
and  counsel  then  informed  that  he  might  pursue  his 
examination.  A  laugh  of  bitter  mockery  ran  through 
the  court 

Poerio  waa  coBdemaed  to  twenty-four  yeiraof 
irons. 

In  Febraavy  last,  Poerio,  and  sixteen  of  the  eoSo- 
cttfled,  (with  Um  of  whom,  however,  he  had  any 
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vreviouB  aeqa^ntance,)  irere  oonfliMd  in  the  Bagno  of 
ilisida,  near  the  Lazaretto.  For  one  half  hoar  in  the 
week,  a  little  prolonged  bj  the  leniency  of  the  su- 
perintendent, they  were  allowed  to  see  their  friends 
ontside  the  prison.  This  was  their  sole  view  of  the 
natural  beauties  with  which  they  were  surrounded. 
At  other  times  they  were  exclusively  within  the  walls. 
The  whole  number  of  them,  except  I  think  one,  then 
In  the  infirmary,  were  confined  night  and  day  in  a 
Jingle  room  of  about  sixteen  palms  in  length  by  ten  or 
tweWe  in  breadth,  and  about  ten  in  height ;  I  think 
with  some  small  yard  for  exercise.  Something  like  a 
fifth  must  be  taken  off  these  numbers  to  convert  palms 
into  feet  When  the  beds  were  let  dovm  at  night 
there  was  no  space  whatever  between  them  ;  they 
eould  only  get  out  at  the  foot,  and,  being  chained  two 
and  two,  only  in  pairs.  In  this  room  they  had  to 
oook  or  prepare  what  was  sent  them  by  the  kindness 
of  their  friends  On  one  side  the  level  of  the  ground 
is  over  the  top  of  the  room  ;  it,  therefore,  reeked  with 
damp ;  and  from  this,  tried  with  long  confinement, 
they  declared  they  suffered  greatly.  There  was  one 
window,  of  course  unglazed  ;  and  let  not  an  English- 
man suppose  that  this  constant  access  of  the  air  in 
the  Neapolitan  climate  is  agreeable  or  innocuous  ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  even  more  important  to  health  there 
than  here  to  have  the  means  of  excluding  the  open 
air,  for  example,  before  and  at  sunset  Vicissitude 
of  olimate,  again,  is  quite  as  much  felt  there  as  here, 
and  the  early  morning  is  sometimes  bitterly  cold. 

Their  chains  were  as  follows.  Each  man  wears  a 
strong  leathern  girth  round  him  above  the  hipe.  To 
this  are  secured  the  upper  ends  of  two  chains.  One 
chain  of  four  long  and  heavy  links  descends  to  a  kind 
of  double  ring  fixed  round  the  ankle.  The  second 
ehain  consists  of  eight  links,  each  of  the  same  weight 
and  length  with  the  four ;  and  this  unites  the  two 
prisoners  together,  so  that  they  can  stand  about  six 
feet  apart  Neither  of  these  chains  is  ever  undone, 
day  or  night  The  dress  of  common  felons,  which,  as 
well  as  the  felon's  cap,  was  there  worn  by  the  late 
cabinet  minister  of  King  Ferdinand  of  Naples,  is 
composed  of  a  rough  and  coarse  red  jacket,  with 
tMusers  of  the  same  material — ^very  like  the  cloth 
made  in  this  country  from  what  is  called  devil's  dust ; 
the  trousers  are  nearly  black  in  color.  On  his  head 
he  had  a  small  cap  which  makes  up  the  suit ;  it  is  of 
the  same  material.  The  trousers  button  all  the  way 
up,  that  they  may  be  removed  at  night  without  dis- 
turbing the  chains. 

The  weight  of  these  chains,  I  understand,  is  about 
«ight  rctoli,  or  between  sixteen  and  seventeen  English 
pounds  for  the  shorter  one,  which  must  be  doubled 
when  we  give  each  prisoner  his  half  of  the  longer  one. 
The  prisoners  have  a  heavy  limping  movement,  much 
as  if  one  leg  had  been  shorter  than  the  other.  But 
ilto  refinement  of  suffering  in  this  case  arises  from  the 
eireumstance  that  here  we  have  men  of  education  and 
high  feeling  chained  incessantly  together.  For  no 
purpose  are  these  chains  undone :  and  the  meaning 
of  these  last  words  must  be  well  considered — they  are 
to  be  taken  strictly. 

Poerio  has  since  been  transferred  to  a  worse  and 
more  secluded  dungeon  at  Ischia. 

**  Crimine  ab  uno  disce  orones  ;*'  this  is  only 
Aie  specimen  of  many.  Mr.  Gladstone  visited 
other  prisons,  tasted  the  black  bread,  was  not  ena- 
bled to  taste  the  loathsome  soup.  But  we  break 
off;  the  reader  of  this  must  procure  the  pamphlet 
—he  will  not  lay  it  down  till  he  haa  read  it  through, 
and  he  will  then  understand  how  much  we  are 
tempted  to  multiply  these  specimens. 

Mr.  Gladstone  had  refrained  from  publishing  the 
first  letter,  in  order  that  Lord  Aberdeen,  as  an  indi- 
vidual, might  make  a  friendly  representation  to  the 
Itoveromeut  of  Naples.    The  sutement  having 


been  met  by  miserable  special-pleading,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone publishes  his  letter ;  with  a  second,  explaining 
the  cause  of  the  delay. 

On  the  government  of  Naples  I  had  no  claim  what- 
ever ;  but  as  a  man  I  felt  and  knew  it  to  be  my  duty 
to  testify  to  what  I  had  credibly  heard,  or  personally 
seen,  of  the  needless  and  acute  sufferings  of  men. 
Yet,  aware  that  such  testimony,  when  once  launched, 
is  liable  to  be  used  for  purposes  neither  intended  nor 
desired  by  those  who  bear  it,  and  that  in  times  of 
irritability  and  misgiving,  such  as  these  are  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  slight  causes  may  occasionally 
produce,  or  may  tend  and  aid  to  produce,  eflects  leas 
inconsiderable,  I  willingly  postponed  any  public  ap- 
peal until  the  case  should  have  been  seen  in  private 
by  those  whose  conduct  it  principally  touched.  It  hae 
been  so  seen.    They  have  made  their  option. 

But  in  this  second  letter  he  goes  somewhat  fur 
ther  back ;  tracing  the  cause  of  judicial  corruption 
in  the  political  corruption  of  the  Neapolitan  gov- 
ernment. He  cites  the  constitution  empowering 
the  people  to  elect  that  Parliament  whose  entire 
opposition  has  been  driven  into  imprisonment  or 
exile ;  establishing  a  **  limited,  hereditary,  and 
constitutional  monarchy,  under  representative 
forms ;"  establishing  a  Chamber  of  Peers  and  Dep- 
uties ;  declaring  that  **  no  description  of  impost  can 
be  decreed  except  in  virtue  of  a  law  ;"  also  that 
'*  personal  liberty  is  guaranteed,"  except  under 
"due  warrant  of  law."  Now  in  fact  this  constitii* 
tion  is  violated  in  all  essentials ;  how  personal  lib- 
erty is  respected,  we  have  seen ;  there  exists  no 
Chamber  of  Peers  or  Deputies ;  "all  taxes  are 
imposed  and  levied  under  royal  authority  alone ;" 
in  short,  *'  the  monarchy  of  Naples  is  perfectly  ab- 
solute and  unlimited."  Knowing  theise  facts,  the 
reader  will  be  shocked  to  peruse  the  adjuration 
which  is  in  the  preamble  to  the  constitution,  given 
by  King  Ferdinand,  as  he  says,  **  of  our  own  full, 
free,  and  spontaneous  will"— 

In  the  awfhl  name  of  the  Meet  Holy  and  Almigbfy 
God,  the  Trinity  in  Unity,  to  whom  alone  it  ap- 
pertains to  read  the  depths  of  the  heart,  and  whom  we 
loudly  invoke  as  the  judge  of  the  simplicity  of  our 
intentions,  and  of  the  unreserved  sincerity  with  whioh 
we  have  determined  to  enter  upon  the  paths  of  the 
new  political  order  ; 

Having  heard  wiUi  mature  deliberation,  our  Coun- 
cil of  State  ; 

We  have  decided  upon  proclaiming,  and  we  do 
proclaim,  as  irrevocably  ratified  by  us,  the  following 
Constitution. 

In  that  awful  name ! 

But  even  that  is  justified-^not  by  the  precedent 
I  of  the  king's  two  immediate  predecessors,  though 
they  are  strictly  applicable — but  by  a  deliberate 
attempt  to  corrupt  the  Neapolitan  mind.  A  book 
has  been  published  and  forced  into  genera]  use,  eo- 
titled  '*  Catechismo  Fihisofico,  per  Usodelle  Scuola 
Inferiori ;"  the  authorship  of  which  is  ascribed  to 
an  ecclesiastic  at  the  head  of  the  Commission  of 
Public  Instruction.  It  is  a  catechism  for  young 
scholars,  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  master 
and  scholar;  and  is  avowedly  intended  to  counter* 
act  the  false  philosophy  of  the  liberals,  who  are 
described  as  vicious  and  bad  men.  It  teaches  thai 
the  royal  power  is  unlimited,  because  it  is  of  d^ 
vine  origin ;  that  '*  the  people  cannot  of  it8«*1f  ei^ 
tablish  fundamental  laws  in  a  state,"  because  such 
laws  **  are  of  necessity  a  limitation  of  the  sover- 
eignty," which  would  then  be  no  longer  **  the 
highest  paramount  power  ofdained  of  God  for  the 
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well-being  of  society ;"  and  that  a  sovereign  is 
bound  to  keep  a  constitution  which  he  has  **  prom- 
ised or  sworn  to  maintain^* — only  ^^  provided  it  is 
not  opposed  to  the  general  interests  of  the  state." 

In  a  word,  says  the  Catechism,  an  oath  never  can 
become  an  obligation  to  commit  evil ;  and  therefore 
cannot  bind  a  sovereign  to  do  what  is  injurious  to  his 
subjects.  Besides,  the  Head  of  the  Church  has  au- 
thority from  Grod  to  release  consciences  from  oaths, 
irhen  he  judges  that  there  is  suitable  cause  for  it. 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  seen  that  a  similar  system 
prevails  in  Lombardy,  Modena,  and  Rome.  He 
testifies  to  the  patience,  the  fortitude,  and  the  inde- 
structible kindliness  pi  the  Neapolitans;  he  evi- 
dently wonders  at  their  forbearance.  He  has 
learned  for  himself  what  Absolutism  is  in  its  work- 
ing; and  of  that  working,  in  one  department,  the 
English  public  now  has  a  view  on  evidence  above 
suspicion. 


The  Peace  Congress,  with  its  annual  conferences, 
appears,  like  its  predecessor,  the  Anti-Slavery  Society, 
to  be  in  a  fikir  way  to  become  one  of  our  national 
institutions — a  kind  of  volunteer  Foreign  Office,  or 
diplomatic  deput  Meetings  at  which  Sir  David 
Brewster  presides,  which  M.  de  Girardin  visits  and 
Victor  Hugo  recognizes,  and  which  are  backed  by  the 
whole  influence  of  Exeter  Hall,  are  realities.  Many 
who  regard  the  idea  of  universal  disarmament  as  a 
dream,  admit  that  the  propensity  to  war  is  so  strong 
in  society  as  to  render  the  counteraction  of  a  sect 
which  carries  its  principles  to  the  other  extreme  not 
undesirable.  A  piece  of  wood  which  has  got  a  twist 
may  be  straightened  by  bending  it  for  a  time  in  the 
opposite  direction.  During  the  three  days  that  the 
Congress  sat  this  week,  some  abstract  principles  and 
•entiments  were  expressed,  and  well  expressed,  which 
command  the  assent  of  all  reflecting  men.  The  prac- 
tical suggestions  at  the  conferences  were  perhaps  less 
fblicitous.  Mr.  Cobden  expatiated  on  his  scheme  of 
national  arbitration  ;  but  he  does  not  make  much 
preg^ress  in  imparting  to  it  a  more  definite  and  prac- 
tical shape  ;  he  does  little  more  than  repeat  what  he 
has  been  saying  for  years.  The  resolution  condemna- 
tory of  loans  for  warlike  purposes  was  supported 
with  singular  reticence.  Mr.  Gurney,  *'  though  he 
MXj  concurred  in  the  terms  of  the  resolution,  was 
not  prepared  to  agree  in  all  that  h)i4  been  said  of  it ;" 
and  Mr.  Cobden  decUre<i,  that  the  same  considera- 
tions which  weighed  with  Mr.  Gurney,  prevented  him 
from  going  fully  into  the  question — he  felt  himself 
precluded  from  "  showing  up  "  the  financial  condition 
of  Austria.  The  Peace  Cuiigrcss,  in  short,  like  most 
of  the  movements  that  emanate  from  Exeter  Hall, 
appears  to  combine  the  best  possible  intentions  with  a 
certain  helpless  awkwardnens  in  its  attempts  to 
realize  them. — Spectator,  26  July. 


How  would  the  people  of  England  feel  were  they 
deprived  of  their  penny  postage  ?  The  bold  innova- 
tion of  Rowland  Hill  has  become  a  familiar  thing,  as 
necessary  to  our  comfort  as  oral  conversation.  The 
Ibasibility  of  an  "  ocean  penny  postage*'  has  for  the 
last  year  or  two  been  under  discussion,  and  a  move- 
ment has  just  been  made  that  promises  before  long  to 
place  within  our  reach  this  extension  of  the  Rowland 
Hill  emancipation  of  letter-writers  from  fiscal  sur- 
charges. An  association  has  been  formed — of  which 
Lord  Ashburton,  Sir  Roderick  Murohison,  Bivron 
Ghirles  Dapin,  Herr  von  Viebahn,  and  other  distin- 


guished Englishmen  and  foreigners,  are  members— > 
for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the  governments  of  their 
respective  countries  to  establish  a  low  and  uniform 
rate  of  postage  on  letters  to  and  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  The  association  propose  that  the  whole  postage 
on  foreign  letters  shall  be  prepaid  in  all  countries,  by 
means  of  postage-stamps,  and  according  to  one  uni- 
form scale  of  weights.  Postal  conventions  have 
already  been  concluded  by  England  with  France,  the 
United  States  of  North  America,  Russia,  Prussia, 
Austria,  eighteen  other  German  states,  some  of  the 
Northern  European  states,  Belgium,  Switzerland, 
Greece,  Sardinia,  and  Tuscany,  under  which  the 
whole  postage  on  foreign  letters  will  be  collected  in 
the  country  in  which  they  are  posted.  The  extension 
of  this  "  postal  league"  to  meet  the  views  of  the  a88»> 
ciation  presents  no  difficulties  of  moment  The  boon 
to  friends  at  a  distance,  and  to  merchants,  would  be 
inestimable.  Such  a  postal  alliance  would  be  a  moit 
efficient  "  peace  congress." — Spectator,  26  July. 


The  death  of  the  venerable  Dr.  Lingard  was  bardiy 
mentioned  in  our  postscript  last  week.  Dr.  Lingard 
died  in  the  same  quiet  little  village  of  Lancashire 
where  he  had  lived  so  long  as  a  parish  priest. 

Bom  in  1769 — ^the  birth-year  of  Napoleon  and 
Wellington — he  was  destined  to  the  Roman  Catholie 
priesthood,  and  received  his  education  at  the  semtnuy 
of  Douai.  On  entering  into  holy  orders,  he  returned 
to  England,  and  became  a  parish  priest  among  the 
collier  population  of  Northumberland.  He  was  the 
first  to  leiMl  the  way  back  in  historical  research  to  the 
times  of  the  Heptarchy  ;  and  his  History  of  tfts 
Anglo-Saxon  Church  was  published  originally  in  an 
obscure  manner  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  when  the 
author  was  in  his  thirty-seventh  year,  and  unknown 
as  a  writer  beyond  the  limits  of  his  parish.  This 
volume,  however,  brought  him  prominently  forward 
in  literature ;  and  his  subsequent  composition  and 
publication  of  the  History  of  England  placed  him 
at  once  among  the  best  writers  of  the  day.  The  first 
volume  was  published  thirteen  years  later  than  tbe 
History  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  when  Dr. 
Lingard  was  the  pastor  of  Hornby.  The  library  of 
the  Vatican  was  placed  at  his  disposal,  with  the  col- 
lection of  records  left  by  the  Stuarts,  which  are 
deposited  there.  His  whole  life  appears  to  have  been 
passed  in  his  clerical  avocations  and  in  scholarly 
retirement  He  was  a  man,  of  whom  all  parties  have 
spoken  well ;  and  his  abstinence  fi\>m  the  politioo- 
religtous  contests  of  his  day  has  even  added  to  his 
reputation.  One  of  his  most  notably  productions  is 
an  English  version  of  the  New  Testament,  said  to  be 
superior  to  the  Douai  version. 

A  report  has  been  circulated  that  Dr.  Lingard  was 
afraid  to  die.  This  report  has  been  contradicted  by 
Mr.  Johnson,  of  Lancaster,  the  medical  adviser  and 
friend  of  the  deceased,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Dolman,  the 
publislier.  Dr.  Lingard*s  nephew.  Mr.  Johnson  is  a 
Protestant,  and  above  suspicion. 

*•  For  many  years,  probably  thirty  or  more,  I  have 
had  the  confidence  of  the  venerated  historian  as  h» 
medical  adviser  and  friend.  I  beg  to  state,  that  he 
never'  manifested,  on  any  occasion  whatever,  an 
unreasonable  fear  of  any  kind.  He  was,  in  my  huigr 
ble  judgment,  as  wise  and  good  a  man,  his  mind  aS 
highly  cultivated  and  as  thoroughly  disciplined,  as  b 
attainable  in  this  life.  During  the  whole  of  his  lait 
illness  he  was  uniformly  cheerftil,  tranquil,  and 
resigned.  Not  a  word  or  gesture  betrayed  complaint, 
impatience,  or  dread  of  any  kmd,*'-- Spectator ,  2$ 
July, 
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From  Chunben'  Papen  for  the  Pooplo.     * 
THOMAS  MOORE. 

Thomas  Moork,  a  man  of  brilliant  grifts  and 
large  acquirements,  if  not  an  inspired  poet,  was 
l>om  on  the  28th  of  May,  1780,  in  Augier  street, 
Dublin,  where  his  father  carried  on  a  respectable 
business  as  a  grocer  and  spirit-dealer.  Both  his 
parents  were  strict  Roman  Catholics,  and  he  of 
course  was  educated  in  the  same  faith ;  at  that  time 
under  the  ban  not  only  of  penal  statutes,  but  of 
influential  opinion  both  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land. Thus  humble  and  unpromising  were  the 
birth  and  early  prospects  of  an  author  who— thanks 
to  the  possession  of  great  popular  talent,  very  in- 
dustriously cultivated  and  exercised,  together  with 
considerable  tact  and  prudence,  and  pleasing  social 
accomplishments — won  for  himself  not  only  the 
general  fame  which  ordinarily  attends  the  success- 
ful display  of  genius,  but  die  especial  sympathy 
and  admiration  of  his  countrymen  and  fellow-reli- 
gionists, and  the  smiles  and  patronage  of  a  large 
and  powerful  section  of  the  English  aristocracy,  at 
whose  tables  and  in  whose  drawing-rooms  his 
sparkling  wit  and  melodious  patriotism  rendered 
hmi  an  ever- welcome  guest.  Few  men,  indeed, 
have  passed  more  pleasantly  through  the  world 
than  Thomas  Moore.  His  day  of  life  was  one 
continual  sunshine,  just  sufficiently  tempered  and 
shaded  by  passing  clouds — "mere  crumpling  of 
the  rose-leaves " — ^as  to  soften  and  enhance  its 
general  gayety  and  brightness.  With  its  evening 
thick  shadows  came — the  crushing  loss  of  children 
^-and  the  gray-haired  poet,  pressed  by  his  heavy 
grief,  has  turned  in  his  latter  years  from  the  gay 
Tanities  of  brilliant  society,  and  sought  peace  and 
consolation  in  seclusion,  and  the  zealous  observance 
of  the  precepts  and  discipline  of  the  church  to 
which  he  is,  not  only  from  early  training  and  asso- 
ciation, but  by  temperament  and  turn  of  mind, 
devotedly  attached. 

As  a  child,  Moore  was,  we  are  told,  remarkable 
for  personal  beauty,  and  might  have  sat,  says  a 
writer  not  over-friendly  to  him,  "  as  Cupid  for  a 
picture."  This  early  promise  was  not  fulfilled. 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  speaking  of  him  in  1825,  says : 
^'  He  is  a  little,  very  little  man — less,  I  think,  than 
Lewis,  whom  he  resembles :  his  countenance  is 
plain,  but  very  animated  when  speaking  or  sing- 
ing." The  lovimess  of  his  stature  was  a  sore  sub- 
ject with  Moore — almost  as  much,  and  as  absurdly 
so,  as  the  malformation  of  his  foot  was  with  Lord 
Byron.  Leigh  Hunt,  in  a  work  published  between 
twenty  and  thirty  years  ago,  gives  the  following 
detailed  portrait  of  the  Irish  poet : — '*  His  forehead 
is  bony  and  full  of  character,  with  bumps  of  wit 
large  and  radiant  enoueh  to  transport  a  phrenolo- 
gist ;  his  eyes  are  as  dark  and  fine  as  you  would 
wish  to  see  under  a  set  of  vine-leaves ;  bis  mouth, 
generous  and  good-humored,  with  dimples ;  '  his 
nose,  sensual  and  prominent,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  reverse  of  aquiline ;  there  is  a  very  peculiar 
characteristic  in  it — as  if  it  were  looking  forward 
to  and  scenting  a  feast  or  an  orchard.'  The  fiice, 
upon  the  whole,  is  Irish,  not  unruffled  by  care  and 
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passion,  but  festivity  is  the  predominant  expres- 
sion." In  Mr.  Hunt's  autobiography,  not  long 
since  published,  this  portrait  is  repeated,  with  the 
exception  of  the  words  we  have  enclosed  within 
single  inverted  commas — struck  out  possibly  from 
a  lately  awakened  sense  of  their  injustice ;  and  it 
is  added  that  '*  his  (Moore's)  manner  was  as  bright 
as  his  talk  was  full  of  the  wish  to  please  and  b« 
pleased."  To  these  testimonials  as  to  the  personal 
appearance  and  manners  of  Thomas  Moore  we  can 
only  add  that  of  Mr.  Joseph  Atkinson,  one  of  the 
poet's  most  intimate  and  attached  friends.  Tb'« 
gentleman,  when  speaking  to  an  acquaint;!''  ot 
the  author  of  the  **  Melodies,"  said  that  to  him 
**  Moore  always  seemed  an  infant  sporting  on  the 
bosom  of  Venus."  This  somewhat  perplexing 
idea  of  the  mature  author  of  the  songs  under  dis- 
cussion was  no  doubt  suggested  by  the  speaker's 
recollections  of  his  friend's  childhood. 

Whatever  the  personal  graces  or  defects  of  Mr. 
Moore,  it  is  quite  certain  at  all  events  that  he  early 
exhibited  considerable  mental  power  and  imitative 
faculty.  He  was  placed  when  very  young  with 
Mr.  Samuel  Whyte,  who  kept  a  respectable  school 
in  Grafton  street,  Dublin.  This  was  the  Mr.  Whyte 
who  attempted  to  educate  Richard  Brinsley  Sheri- 
dan, and  pronounced  him  to  be  an  '*  incorrigible 
dunce  " — a  verdict  in  which  at  the  time  the  mother 
of  the  future  author  of  the  "  School  for  Scandal " 
fully  concurred.  Mr.  Whyte,  it  seems,  delighted 
in  private  theatricals,  and  his  labors  in  this  mode 
of  diffusing  entertaining  knowledge  were,  it 
appears,  a  good  deal  patronized  by  the  Dublin 
aristocracy.  Master  Moore  was  his  "  show-actor," 
and  played  frequently  at  Lady  Borrowes'  private 
theatre.  On  one  occasion  the  printed  bills  an- 
nounced "  An  Epilogue — A  Squeeze  at  St.  PaiiVs^ 
by  Master  Moore,"  in  which  he  is  said  to  have 
been  very  successful.  These  theatricals  were 
attended  by  several  members  of  the  ducal  family  of 
Leinster,  the  Latouches  of  Dublin,  with  many 
other  Irish  notabilities  ;  and  it  was  probably  here  ■ 
Moore  contracted  the  taste  for  aristocratic  society.* 
which  afterwards  became  a  passion  with  him. 

The  obstinate  exclusion  of  the  Catholics  fromi 
the  common  rights  of  citizenship  naturally  excited . 
violent  and  growing  discontent  amongst  that  body« 
of  religionists;  and  Thomas  Moore's  parents,, 
albeit  prudent,  wary  folk,  were,  like  thousands  of. 
other  naturally  sensible  and  pacific  people,  carried, 
away  for  a  moment  by  the  tremendous  outburst  of. 
the  French  Revolution.  The  meteor-blaze  whictk. 
suddenly  leaped  forth  and  dazzled  the  astonished, 
world  seemed  a  light  from  heaven  to  the  oppressea . 
nations  of  Europe;  and  in  Ireland  especial  I  y>.  it. 
was  hailed  as  the  dawn  of  a  great  deliverance^  by. 
millions  whom  an  unwise  legislation  had  alienated 
and  almost  maddened.  Young  Moore,  when  little . 
more  than  twelve  years  of  age,  sat  upon  his  • 
father's  knee  at  a  great  banquet  in  Dublin,  where  * 
the  toast — '*  May  the  breezes  from  France  fan  our  • 
Irish  oak  into  verdure!"  was  received  with  afran-- 
tic  vehemence  which,  child  as  he  was,  leftaa  im-- 
pression  upon  him  that  did  not  pass  awa^  with 
many  years.    The  daystar  of  liberty,  aa  it  waa 
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termed,  which  arose  in  France,  set  in  blood  and 
tempest ;  but  the  government,  alarmed  at  the  omi- 
nous aspect  of  the  times,  relaxed  (1793)  the  penal 
laws,  and  Catholics  for  the  first  time  were  eligible 
for  admission  to  the  Dublin  University ;  eligible — 
that  is,  to  partake  of  the  instruction  conferred  at 
the  national  seat  of  learning,  but  not  for  its  honors 
or  rewards.  These  were  still  jealously  reserved 
for  the  dominant  caste.  Young  Moore  was  imme- 
diately entered  of  Trinity  College  ;  and,  although 
he  succeeded  by  his  assiduity  and  ability  in  extort- 
ing an  acknowledgment  from  the  authorities  that 
he  had  earned  a  classical  degree,  he  was,  for  reli- 

f  ion's  sake,  as  a  matter  of  ctmrse,  denied  it.  Some 
Inglish  verses,  however,  which  he  presented  at 
one  of  the  quarterly  examinations  in  lieu  of  the 
usual  Latin  metre,  were  extolled ;  and  he  received 
a  well -bound  copy  of  the  **  Travels  of  Anarchasis" 
as  a  reward.  The  young  student's  proficiency  in 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  was  also  acknowl- 
edged, though  not  officially. 

For  several  previous  years  the  thunder-cloud, 
which  burst  so  fatally  in  1798,  had  been  slowly 
gathering  in  Ireland.  Moore  sympathized  with 
the  object,  if  not  with  the  mode,  of  operation  con- 
templated by  the  opponents  of  English  rule  in  that 
country ;  and  he  appears  to  have  been  only  saved 
from  serious  if  not  fatal  implication  in  the  rebellion 
by  the  wise  admonitions  of  his  excellent  mother, 
aided  by  his  own  instinctive  aversion  to  the  com- 
mittal of  any  act  which  might  compromise  his 
present  dnd  future  position,  by  placing  him  amongst 
extreme  men  in  the  front  and  forlorn-hope  of  the 
battle,  instead  of  amidst  the  wiser  respectabilities 
of  liberalism,  from  whose  ranks  a  man  of  wit  and 
genius  may,  he  knew,  shoot  his  diamond<tipt 
arrows  at  the  enemy  not  only  without  danger,  but 
with  almost  certain  fame  and  profit  to  himself. 
Moore  was  intimate  with  the  two  Fimmets,  and  an 
active  member  of  a  debating-club,  in  which  the 
eldest,  the  unfortunate  Robert,  endeavored  to 
mature  his  oratorical  powers  against  the  time  when 
his  dream  of  political  regeneration  should  be 
realised.  Towards  the  ciose  of  the  year  1797,  the 
at  the  time  celebrated  newspaper  called  **  The 
Press"  was  started  by  Arthur  O'Connor,  the  Em- 
mets, and  other  chiefs  of  the  United  Irishmen.  It 
was  published  twice  a  week,  and  although,  Mr. 
Moore  says,  not  distinguished  at  all  for  talent,  had 
a  large  circulation  amongst  the  excited  masses. 
Moore  first  contributed  a  poetical  effusion — anony- 
mously of  course — and  soon  growing  bolder  with 
impunity,  contributed  a  fiery  letter,  which  had  the 
questionable  honor  of  being  afterwards  quoted  in 
the  House  of  Commons  by  the  minister  as  one  of 
his  proofs  that  severe  repressive  measures  were 
required  to  put  down  the  dangerous  spirit  mani- 
fested in  Ireland.  On  the  evening  this  letter  ap- 
peared, young  Moore  read  it  after  supper  to  the 
assembled  family — his  heart  beating  violently  all  the 
while  lest  the  sentiments  it  contained,  and  the  style 
in  which  they  were  expressed,  should  reveal  the 
eloquent  author.  His  fears  were  groundless  ;  no 
one  suspected  him  ;  and  the  only  remark  elicited 
by  tiie  violent  letter  was  a  quiet  one  from  his  sister 
— **  that  it  was  rather  strong !"  Next  day  his 
mother,  through  the  indiscretion  of  a  person  con- 
nected with  the  newspaper,  discovered  his  secret, 
and  commanded  him,  as  he  valued  her  blessing,  to 
disconnect  himself  at  once  from  so  dangerous  a 
pursuit  and  companionship.  The  young  man 
obeyed,  and  the  storm  of  1798,  passed  over  harm- 
lessly for  him.    Moore  was  once  slightly  Questioned 


upon  the  subject  of  the  apprehended  conspiracy  by 
Ix)rd  Chancellor  Clare,  who  insisted  upon  compel- 
ling a  disclosure,  upon  oath,  of  any  knowledge  the 
students  of  the  university  might  possess  of  the  per- 
sons and  plans  of  the  plotters.  Moore  at  first 
declined  being  sworn,  alleging  in  excuse  that  he 
had  never  taken  an  oath,  and  although  perfectly 
unconscious  himself  of  offence  against  the  govern- 
ment, that  he  might  unwittingly  compromise 
others.  This  odd  excuse  Lord  Clare,  after  con- 
sulting with  Duigenan,  famous  for  his  anti-papist 
polemics,  declined  to  receive,  and  Moore  was 
sworn.  Three  or  four  questions  were  asked  as  to 
his  knowledge  of  any  conspiracy  to  overthrow  the 
government  by  violence;  and,  these  briefly  an- 
swered, the  matter  ended.  This  is  Mr.  Moore *8 
own  version  of  a  scene  which  has  been  rendered  in 
various  amusing  and  exaggerated  forms. 

The  precocity  of  Moore *s  rhyming  genius  had 
been  also  exemplified  by  a  sonnet,  written  when  he 
was  only  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  inserted  in  a 
Dublin  magazine  called  **  The  Anthologia."  Two 
or  three  years  later  he  composed  a  Masque,  which 
was  performed  by  himself,  his  elder  sister,  and 
some  young  friends,  in  the  little  drawing-room  over 
the  shop  in  Augier  street,  a  friend,  afterwards  a 
celebrated  musician,  enacting  orchestra  on  the 
pianoforte.  One  of  the  songs  of  the  masque  was 
written  to  the  air  of  Haydn's  Spirit  Song,  and  ob- 
tained great  applause.  Master  Moore  belonged, 
moreover,  to  a  band  of  gay  spirits  who  occasionally 
amused  themselves  by  a  visit  to  Dalkey,  a  small 
island  in  the  Bay  of  Dublin,  electing  one  Stephen 
Armitage,  a  respectable  pawnbroker,  and  *'  very 
agreeable  singer,"  King  of  that  Ilk.  On  one  of 
these  coronation  days  King  Stephen  conferred  the 
honor  of  knighthood  upon  Incledon,  with  the  title 
of  Sir  Charles  Melody ;  and  he  created  Miss 
Battier,  a  rhyming  lady,  Henrietta,  Countess  of 
Laurel,  and  His  Majesty's  Poetess- Laureate. 
The  working  laureate  was,  however,  Master 
Moore,  and  in  that  capacity  he  first  tried  his  hand- 
at  political  squibbling,  by  launching  some  not  very 
brilliant  sarcasms  against  government  in  general. 
Lord  Clare,  we  are  told,  was  half  alarmed  at  this 
Dalkey  court  and  its  poets,  and  insisted  upon  an 
explanation  from  one  of  the  mock  officials.  This 
is,  however,  we  believe,  a  fable,  though  at  the 
time  a  current  one. 

In  1799,  being  then  only  in  his  twentieth  year, 
Thomas  Moore  arrived  in  London  for  the  purpose 
of  entering  himself  of  the  Middle  Temple,  and  pub- 
lishing his  translation  of  the  Odes  of  Anacreon. 
He  had  already  obtained  the  friendship  of  Earl 
Moira,  and  that  nobleman  procured  him  permission 
to  dedicate  the  work  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  His 
poetical  career  may  now  be  said  to  have  fairly 
commenced.  It  was  a  long  and  brilliant  one,  most 
of  his  works  having  rapidly  passed  through  numer- 
ous editions,  and  been  perhaps  more  extensively 
read  than  those  of  any  contemporary  author, 
always  excepting  the  romances  of  Scott.  There 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  Moore  owed  much 
of  this  popularity  and  success  to  the  accident  of  his 
position,  and  the  favoring  circumstances  of  the 
times  in  which  he  wrote.  The  enfant  gaii  of 
high  and  influential  circles,  as  well  as  the  melodious 
expositor  and  poet-champion  of  the  wrongs  of  a 
nation  to  whose  glorious  music  he  has  happily,  for 
himself,  married  much  of  his  sweetest  verse,  he 
dwelt  in  a  peculiar  and  irradiating  atmosphere, 
which  greatly  enhanced  his  real  magnitude  and 
brightness.     Even    now,    when    the    deceptive 
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mediam  has  lost  its  influence,  .it  is  somewhat  diffi- 
cult, and  may  seem  ungracious,  to  assign  his  true 
place  in  the  splendid  galaxy  of  British  poets  to  a 
writer  who  has  contributed  so  largely  to  the  delight 
of  the  reading  and  musical  population  of  these 
kingdoms.  His  verse  is  so  pleasantly-graceful 
and  melodious,  that  one  hardly  likes  to  show  that 
it  owes  its  chief  attraction  to  the  elaborate  polish 
and  musical  flow  of  its  brilliant  fancies,  rather  than 
to  its  intrinsic  light  and  truth  and  beauty.  Critics 
desirous  of  assigning  a  high  place  to  the  poetry  of 
Moore,  and,  therefore,  to  avoid  testing  him  by  the 
standard  of  our  great  imaginative  poets,  have  in- 
vented a  new  theory,  or  rather  have  revived  an  old 
fallacy,  with  regard  to  the  qualities  and  direction 
of  a  poet's  mind  as  exhibited  in  his  works.  They 
say  Muore  is  the  poet  of  fancy,  not  of  imagination 
of  artificial  life,  not  of  nature ;  and  therefore  not  to 
be  truly  estimated  by  comparing  him  with  poets  of 
imagination  and  of  nature.  Imagination  and  fancy 
they  assert  to  be  two  entirely  distinct  attributes, 
and  that  a  poet  may  be  deficient  in  the  first  and 
eminent  in  the  second.  This  is  a  manifest  though 
ingenious  error.  The  difference  is  one  of  degree, 
not  of  nature.  Fancy  is  imagination,  but  imagina- 
tion of  inferior  power  and  range ;  and  they  bear 
precisely  the  same  relation  to  each  other  as  the 
graceful  and  the  pretty  do  to  the  noble  and  the 
beautiful.  An  example  will  illustrate  our  meaning 
better  than  many  words.  Moore  thus  describes  the 
coming  on  of  evening  :^^ 

'T  was  one  of  those  ambrosial  eves 
A  day  of  storm  so  often  leaves, 
At  its  calm  setting,  when  the  West 
Opens  her  golden  bowers  of  rest, 
And  a  moist  radi&noe  from  the  skies 
Shoots  trembling  down,  as  from  the  eyes 
Of  some  meek  penitent,  whose  last 
Bright  hours  atone  for  dark  ones  past  ; 
And  whose  sweet  tears  o'er  wrong  forgiven, 
Shine  as  they  fiill  with  light  from  heaven. 

Milton  has  the  following  lines  on  a  sufficiently 
similar  theme : — 

Kow  came  still  Evening  on,  and  Twilight  grey 
Had  in  her  sober  livery  all  things  clad. 
Silence  accompanied  ;  for  beast  and  bird 
Those  to  their  grassy  couch,  these  to  their  nests 
Were  slunk  ;  all  but  the  wakeful  nightingale : 
She  all  night  long  her  amorous  descant  sung. 
Silence  was  pleased.     Now  glowed  the  firnuiment 
With  living  sapphires.    Hesperus  that  led 
The  starry  host  rode  brightest,  till  the  moon. 
Rising  in  clouded  majesty,  at  length 
Apparent  Queen,  unveiled  her  peerless  light. 
And  o*er  the  dark  her  silver  mantle  threw. 

It  cannot  be  seriously  denied  that  imagination  is 
displayed  in  both  these  extracts  ;  the  difference  is, 
that  in  the  first  it  is  dwarfed  and  enfeebled  to  fancy ; 
in  the  last,  it  is  exalted  and  kindled  into  inspira- 
tion. Those  therefore  who,  abandoning  the  high 
ground  sometimes  claimed  for  Moore,  content 
themselves  with  asserting  that  he  is  par  excellence 
the  poet  of  fancy,  in  effect  say  that  he  is  a  poet 
of  confined  and  inferior  imaginative  power.  The 
other  canon,  that  he  is  the  poet  of  artificial  life, 
and  therefore  not  to  be  measured  or  compared 
with  a  poet  of  nature,  is  still  more  easily  disposed 
of.  By  artificial  life  is  of  course  meant  human 
social  life;  it  does  not  imply  or  contemplate  the 
difference  between  poetical  descriptions -of  flowers 
and  shrubs  ranged  in  a  conservatory,  or  the  scene 
paintings  of  a  theatre,  and  poetical  transcripts  of 
the  natural  world,  with  its  streams  and  woods  and 


flowers.  Well,  then,  all  human  life  is  artificial, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  Burns'  simplest 
maiden  is  artificial— highly  so  ;  there  is  not  one  of 
us  but  is  **  sophisticated."  Perhaps  high,  courtly, 
artificial  life  is  meant.  But  Rosalind,  Beatrice, 
Juliet,  Ophelia,  were  court  ladies ;  Constance  and 
Catherine  were  queens ;  and  are  they  not  exquisitely 
natural  ? — and  was  not  he  who  drew  them  as  much 
the  poet  of  nature  as  when  he  stamped  Aubrey,  or 
a  Carrier,  or  the  Sailor  in  the  **  Tempest,"  or 
Shallow,  on  his  glorious  canvas?  Choking  grief, 
and  burning  indignation,  and  yearning  tenderness, 
are  felt  and  expressed  in  marble  palaces  as  keenly 
as  in  the  poor  man's  hut ;  and  there,  too,  may  be 
found  exuberant  mirth,  and  pleasant  wit,  and  gen- 
tlest tears  and  smiles. 

If,  indeed,  be  meant  by  artificial  life  the  masks 
and  wrappings,  the  adjuncts  of  highly-artificial 
life — that  is,  the  court-dresses  and  plumes,  the  per- 
fume and  silk-hangings,  the  conventional  speech 
before  company — the  phrase  of*'  the  poet  of  artificial 
life"  is  intelligible ;  but  to  apply  it  in  that  sense  to 
Mr.  Moore  is  to  lower  and  insult,  not  to  defend  and 
honor,  him.  Let  us,  before  subscribing  to  so  depre- 
ciatory a  judgment,  stroll  through  the  gay  parterre 
of  the  poet^s  works,  and  I  think  we  shall  find,  when 
we  compare  notes  at  the  close,  that  although  his 
writings  are  not  radiant  with  the  divine  gems 
which  high  poetic  genius  scatters  along  its  starry 
path,  they  at  all  events  sparkle  with  beautiful  fan- 
cies, and  breathe  a  music  which,  if  not  of  the 
spheres,  is  of  the  sweetest  of  earth's  melodies. 

The  Odes  of  Anacreon  obtained  much  present 
popularity  at  a  time  when  the  moralities  of  respecta- 
ble literature  were  not  so  strictly  enforced  by  pub- 
lic opinion  as  in  the  present  day.  Many  of  them 
are  paraphrases  rather  than  translations,  containing, 
as  Dr.  Laurence,  Burke's  friend,  remarked  at  the 
time,  **  pretty  turns  not  to  be  found  in  Anacreon." 
Mr.  Moore  in  his  preface  battles  stoutly  for  the 
qualified  morality  of  the  Bard  of  Teos.  **  His 
morality,"  he  says,  **  was  relaxed,  not  abandoned, 
and  Virtue  with  her  zone  loosened  may  be  an  em- 
blem of  the  character  of  Anacreon."  This  pret- 
tily-expressed nonsense  is  perhaps  the  best  excuse 
that  can  be  oflfered  for  the  sensuous  gayety,  the 
utterly  material  philosophy,  displayed  and  incul- 
cated in  the  Odes.  More  attention  and  respect  are 
due  to  another  of  the  prefatorial  excuses:  '*To 
infer,"  says  the  translator,  '*  the  moral  disposition 
of  a  poet  from  the  tone  of  sentiment  which  per- 
vades his  work,  is  sometimes  a  very  fallacious 
analogy."  This  may  be  so  **  sometimes,"  and 
indeed  we  are  quite  willing  to  admit  its  truth  with 
regard  to  Mr.  Moore  himself,  who,  in  the  relations 
of  son,  husband,  and  father,  was  a  very  estimable 
person,  and  as  diflferent  from  the  compound  of  Blue- 
Beard  and  Lovelace  that  his  earlier  poems  especial- 
ly would  imply  as  light  from  darkness.  But  with 
respect  to  Anacreon  the  analogy  is  not,  we  appre- 
hend, a  fallacious  one.  He  died  at  eighty-five,  as 
he  had  lived,  "a  debauchee,  choked  with  a  grape^ 
stone,  as  it  is  recorded — a  figurative  mode  proba- 
bly of  expressing  that  he  died  under  the  influence 
of  the  wine  whose  praises  he  was  perpetually  sing- 
ing. He  was,  too,  it  appears  from  his'  own  con- 
fession, horribly  afraid  in  his  latter  years  of  Pluto's 
dread  abode — a  terror  that  could  scarcely  have 
beset  him  for  mere  wine-bibbing  under  a  mythology 
in  which  Bacchus  was  deified.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  light  gayety  and 
sensuous  joyousness  of  the  Odes  are  more  skilfully 
rendered  by  Moore  than  in  any  previous  English 
translation  of  the  Teian  Muse.    Some,  however, 
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of  his  iaTorite  similes  are  greatly  OTerdone.  Mr. 
Richard  Swiyeller  himself  was  not  fonder  of  the 
'<  vosy"  than  the  poet  in  these  paraphrastic  trans- 
lations. Coukur  ae  rose  perrades  the  whole  series 
in  overpowering  profusion — rosy  lips,  rosy  cheeks, 
rosy  bands,  rosy  breath,  rosr  smiles,  we  almost 
think  rosy  tears  and  rosy  teeth,  both  of  which  we 
all  know  should  be  invariably  "  pearly."  Bat 
enough  of  Anacreon,  whose  verses  are  rapidly 
passing  away  before  the  influence  of  a  purer  taste 
and  a  manlier,  healthier  tone  of  mind  than  prevailed 
when  he  could  be  either  popular  or  dangerous. 
"  Thomas  Little's  Poems,  Songs,"  &c.,  eiven  to 
the  world  by  Mr.  Moore  in  1801,  are  a  collection 
of  paerile  rhapsodies  still  more  objectionable  than 
the  Anacreontic  Odes;  and  the  only  excuse  for 
them  was  the  extreme  youth  of  the  writer.  Byron 
tfaas  alluded  to  the  book  in  his  once  famous  satire : — 

'T  is  Little,  yoiiog<!atallns  of  his  day. 
As  sweet  but  as  immoral  in  his  lay. 

Many  years  afterwards,  his  lordship,  in  a  letter 
to  Moore,  (1820,)  reverted,  half  in  jest  half  in 
earnest,  to  the  work  in  these  words :  '*  I  believe 
all  the  mischief  I  have  ever  done  or  sung  has  been 
owing  to  that  confounded  book  of  yours."  The 
most  objectionable  of  these  songs  have  been  omitted 
from  the  recent  editions  of  Moore's  works,  and  we 
believe  no  one  has  more  deplored  their  original 
publication  than  the  author  himself. 

In  1803,  thanks  to  bis  verses  and  Lord  Moira's 
patronage,  Moore  obtained  a  place  under  govern- 
ment— ^that  of  Registrar  to  the  Court  of  Admiralty 
at  Bermuda.  The  unrespective  favoritism  which 
in  those  days  governed  nominations  in  the  public 
service  is  pleasantly  illustrated  by  this  appointment. 
"  II  fallut  un  calculateur ;  ce  fut  un  aanseur  qui 
Tobtint !"  was  Beaumarchais'  sarcasm  on  Monsieur 
de  Calonne's  nomination.  A  similar  principle  was 
followed  here.  An  accountant  and  man  of  business 
was  wanted  at  Bermuda ;  but  as  there  was  a  young 
poet  to  reward,  all  vulgar  common-sense  consider- 
ations were  thrust  aside,  and  the  youthful  transla- 
tor of  Anacreon  received  the  appointment.  Moore 
sailed  in  the  Phoenix  frigate,  and  took  formal 
possession  of  his  post ;  but  he  soon  wearied  of  the 
social  monotony  of  the  **  still  vexed  Bermoothes," 
hastily  appointed  a  deputy  to  perform  all  the  duties 
of  his  office  for  a  share  of  the  income,  and  betook 
himself  to  America.  He  was  as  much  out  of  his 
proper  element  there  as  in  Bermuda.  The  rugged 
republicanism  of  the  States  disgusted  him,  and 
after  a  brief  glance  at  Canada  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land, having  been  absent  about  fifteen  months. 

Soon  after  his  return,  he  favored  the  world  with 
his  impressions  of  Bermuda,  the  United  States,  and 
Canada.  His  sketches  of  Bermudan  scenery  have 
been  pronounced  by  Captain  Basil  Hall  and  others 
to  be  extremely  accurate  and  vivid.  On  the  truth- 
fulness of  his  American  social  and  political  pictures 
and  prophecies,  Time— a  much  higher  authority — 
has  unmistakably  delivered  judgment.  We  extract 
one  or  two  of  their  minor  beauties : 

While  yet  upon  Columbia's  rising  brow 
The  showy  smile  of  young  Presumption  plays, 
Her  bloom  is  poisoned  and  her  heart  decays 
Even  now  in  dawn  of  lifb  ;  her  sickly  breath 
Bums  with  the  taint  of  empires  near  their  death  ; 
And,  like  the  nymphs  of  her  own  withering  olime, 
She 's  old  in  youth,  she  *s  blasted  in  her  prime. 

This,  it  must  be  confessed,  like  his  gunpowder 
letter  in  Arthur  O^Connor's  paper,  is  '*  rather 


strong"  than  civil.  It  will  also  be  admitted  to  be 
somewhat  perplexing  that  the  poet  who,  but  for  his 
mother's  interference  and  his  own  wise  second- 
thoughts,  would  have  joined  the  confederacy  of 
United  Irishmen,  and  who  ha$  since  then  shed 
melodious  tears  over  the  graves  of  Lord  Edward 
Fitzgerald  and  Robert  Emmet,  should  denounce 
the  errors  and  deficiencies  of  America 


The  ills,  the  vioes  of  the  land  where  first 

Those  rtbel  fiends  that  rack  the  world  were  nurst 

But  let  us  pass  on  to  a  pleasanter  subject.  While 
in  Canada  Mr.  Moore  composed  the  popular 
"  Boat-song,"  the  words  and  air  of  which  were, 
he  says,  inspired  by  the  scenery  and  circumstances 
which  the  verses  portray,  and  by  the  measured 
chant  of  the  Canadian  rowers.  Captain  Hall  also 
testifies  to  the  fidelity  of  this  descriptive  song. 

The  republication  in  1806  of  Juvenile  Songs, 
Odes,  et  cetera^  elicited  a  fierce  and  contemptuous 
denunciation  of  them  from  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
and  this  led  to  a  hostile  meeting  between  the  editor 
of  that  publication,  the  late  Lord  Jefifrey,  and  Mr. 
Moore.  They  met  at  Chalk  Farm,  near  Hamp- 
stead ;  but  the  progress  of  the  duel  was  interrupted 
by  police-ofllcers,  who,  on  examining  the  pistols 
of  the  baffled  combatants,  fi>und  that  they  had  been 
charffed  with  powder  only.  This  was  probably  a 
sensible  device— it  was  not  at  all  an  uncommon  one 
— on  the  part  of  the  seconds  to  prevent  mischief; 
or  it  might  have  been,  as  is  usually  believed,  that 
the  bullets  dropped  out  of  one  or  both  of  the  pistols 
by  the  jolting  of  the  carriages  in  which  the  com- 
batants reached  the  field  of  expected  battle ;  but  of 
course  the  discovery  created  a  great  laugh  at  the 
time.  Moore  indignantly  denied  through  the 
newspapers  that  he  was  cognizant  of  the  innocent 
state  of  Mr.  Jeffrey's  pistol — aa  assertion  there 
cannot  be  the  slightest  reason  for  doubting.  This 
droll  incident  led  to  his- subsequent  acquaintance 
with  Lord  Byron,  who,  unmindful  or  regardless  of 
Mr.  Moore's  denial  of  the  **  calumny,"  repeated  it 
with  variations  in  his  "  English  Bards  and  Scotch 
Reviewers,"  chiefly  with  a  view  to  annoy  Mr. 
JefiSrey .  Moore  was  again  indignant,  and  demanded 
an  apology  or  satisfoction.  His  letter  did  not, 
however,  reach  the  noble  lord  till  many  months 
afterwards,  when  explanations  ensued,  and  the 
affair  terminated  by  a  dinner  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Rogers,  where  the  four  poets,  Byron,  Campbell, 
Moore,  and  Rogers,  met  each  other  for  the  first 
time. 

The  intimacy  thus  commenced,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  biography  of  Byron,  ripened  into  a  lasting 
friendship  on  the  part  of  Moore.  This  feeling  was 
but  faintly  reciprocated  by  Byron.  Indeed,  if  we 
are  to  believe  bis  own  statement,  made  in  one  of 
his  latest  letters,  the  noble  poet  was  almost  incapa- 
ble of  friendship,  '*  never  having,"  he  says,  "  ex- 
cept towards  Loid  Clare,  whom  he  had  known  from 
infancy,  and  perhaps  little  Moore,"  experienced 
any  such  emotion.  "  Little  Tommy  dearly  loves 
a  lord,"  was  Byron's  sneering  expression  more 
than  once ;  and  perhaps  he  believed  Moore's  loud- 
ly-expressed regard  for  himself  to  be  chiefly  based 
on  that  predilection. 

Moore  had  before  this  married  a  Miss  Dyke, 
who  is  described  as  a  lady  of  great  beauty  and 
amiability,  and  moreover  distinguished  for  consid- 
erable decision  of  character  and  strong  common- 
sens&— <iualities  which  more  than  once  proved  of 
essential  service  to  her  husband.  They  had  several 
children,  the  loss  of  whom,  as  we  have  before 
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Stated,  has  darkened  and  embittered  the  close  of  the 
poet's  days. 

Two  political  satires,  called  "  Corraption"  and 
"  Intolerance,"  were  next  published,  and  followed 
by  **  The  Sceptic,"  described  as  a  philosophical 
essay.  Neither  of  them  reached  a  second  edition. 
The  aim  of  <<  The  Sceptic"  was  to  set  forth  in 
sober  seriousness  the  beauty,  true  enlightenment, 
and  amiability  of  Ignorance,  with  whom  Faith, 
Hope,  Charity,  and  Patience,  fleeinff  in  di^ust 
from  such  contradictory  sciolists  as  Newton,  Des- 
cartes, Locke,  &c.,  are  represented  as  dwelling 
in  content  and  love.  In  his  enthusiasm  for  the 
leaden  goddess,  Moore  exclaims— 

Hail,  modest  Ignoranoe  ! — ^the  goal  and  priie, 
The  last,  best  knowledge  of  the  simply  wise. 

This  philosophic  ignorance  he  further  opines  to  be 
M  the  only  daughter  of  the  schools  that  can  safely 
be  selected  as  the  handmaid  of  Piety."  Figaro's 
exclamation — **  Que  les  gens  d'esprit  sent  b^tes!" 
has  received  frequent  serious  confirmation,  and 
never  perhaps  more  so  than  in  this  panegyric  on 
Ignorance  by  Thomas  Moore. 

The  '*  Intercepted  Letters ;  or  the  Twopenny 
Post-Bagi  by  Thomas  Brown,  the  Younger,"  was 
Moore's  next  successful  work.  It  is  a  collection 
of  sarcastic  jeux  d'esprits  levelled  at  the  prince- 
zegent  and  the  ruling  poliiicians  of  the  day.  They 
had  a  great  but  necessarily  transitory  success. 
Such  pieces  eToccasion  inevitably  lose  their  force 
and  piquancy  by  the  passing  into  oblivion  of  the 
ephemera  against  which  they  were  directed.  It 
may  sufficiently  indicate  the  slight  permanency  and 
limited  range  of  such  pin-points,  however  sharp 
and  polished,  to  state,  that  of  all  Moore's  sarcastic 
verse,  excellent  in  its  way,  as  everybody  admits  it 
to  be,  only  one  piece— 

There  was  a  little  man. 
And  he  had  a  little  soul, 

has  had  the  honor  of  translation  into  a  foreign  lan- 
guage. Wit  which  strikes  at  individuate  dies 
with  the  world's  remembrance  of  the  crimes  or 
follies  of  the  persons  assailed ;  and  who  cares  now 
for  the  brilliant  butterflies  of  Carlton  House,  or  the 
gilded  gadflies,  social  or  political,  which  infested 
the  atmosphere  of  the  vain  regent's  court  ?  It  has 
been  frequently  made  a  reproach  to  Moore,  that,  in 
aiming  the  light  arrows  of  his  wit  at  the  prince, 
he  was  ungratefully  assailing  one  who  had  heaped 
&vor8  and  benefits  upon  him.  '*  These  favors  and 
benefiu,"  replies  Mr.  Moore,  "are  very  easily 
summed  up ;  I  was  allowed  to  dedicate  ' Anacreon' 
to  his  Royal  Highness ;  I  twice  dined  at  Carlton 
House ;  and  I  made  one  of  the  fifteen  hundred  en- 
vied guests  at  the  prince's  grand  fete  in  1815 !" 

In  1811  Moore  made  a  first  and  last  appearance 
before  the  world  as  a  dramatist,  by  the  production 
at  the  Lyceum  theatre  of  an  operatic  piece  called 
"  An  M.  P. ;  or  the  Blue  Stocking."  It  was  em- 
phatically danmed,  notwithstanding  two  or  three 
pleasing  songs,  which  somewhat  redeemed  its  dull 
and  vapid  impertinence.  The  very  pretty  song  of 
"Younp  Love  lived  once  in  an  humble  shed" 
occurs  in  this  piece.  Moore's  acquaintance  with 
Leigh  Hunt  dates  from  the  acting  of  the  **  Blue 
Stocking."  Mr.  Hunt  was  at  the  time  editor  of 
the  "  Examiner"  newspaper,  in  which  he  had  just 
befoi^  paid  some  compliments  to  Moore's  poetry  ; 
and  the  nervous  dramatist,  naturally  anxious  to 
propitiate  a  critic  whose  opinion  was  esteemed 
oracular  in  certain  circles,  wrote  him  a  rather  ful- 


some letter,  in  which  he  set  forth,  as  an  ad  fmsert- 
cordiam  plea  for  lenient  judgment,  that  he  had 
rashly  been  induced  to  promise  Arnold  a  piece  for 
his  theatre,  in  consequence  of  the  state  of  attenoatioQ 
to  which  the  purses  of  poets  are  proverbially  liable. 
The  **  M.  P."  was,  as  we  have  said,  condemned, 
and  Esop's  disappointed  fox  received  another  illus- 
tration. **  Writing  bad  jokes,"  quoth  Mr.  Moore, 
*'  for  the  Lyceum  to  make  the  galleries  laugh  is  in 
itself  sufllciently  degrading ;  but  to  try  to  make 
them  laugh,  and  fail  to  do  so,  is  indeed  deplorable." 
In  sooth,  to  make  '*ealleries"  either  laugh  or 
weep  was  never  Mr.  Moore's  aim  or  vocation. 
His  eve  was  ever  fixed  upon  the  gay  company  of 
the  '*  boxes,"  occasionally  only  glancing  apprehen- 
sively aside  from  its  flattering  homage  to  scan  the 
faces  of  the  sour  critics  of  the  pit.  And  yet  to 
make  the  galleries  of  the  theatre  and  the  world 
laugh  has  tasked  and  evidenced  wit  and  humor,  in 
comparison  with  which  the  gayest  sallies,  the  most 
soarkling  of  Mr.  Moore's  fiincies,  are  vapidity  itself 
The  mortified  dramatist  gave  up  play-writmg  for-* 
ever,  or,  as  he  contemptuously  expressed  it, "  made 
a  hearty  abjuration  of  the  stage  and  all  its  heresies 
of  pun,  equivoque,  and  dap-trap."  He  was  wise 
in  doing  so.  The  discretion  evinced  by  the  hasty 
retreat  was  only  exceeded  by  the  rashness  of  the 
ventnre. 

The  intimacy  of  Thomas  Moore  and  Leigh  Hunt 
continued  for  some  yean.  Moore,  in  company 
with  Lord  Byron,  dined  once  or  twice  with  Hunt 
in  prison  during  his  confinement  for  a  pretended 
libel  upon  the  regent.  A  pertinent  anecdote, 
throwing  some  light  on  Byron's  sneer  respecting 
Moore's  love  of  lords,  is  told  of  one  of  these  visits. 
The  three  friends,  Byron,  Moore,  and  Hunt,  were 
walking  before  dinner  in  the  prison  garden,  when 
a  shower  of  rain  came  on,  and  Moore  ran  into  the 
house,  and  up  staira,  leavinj?  his  companions  to 
follow  as  they  best  might.  Consciousness  of  the 
discourtesy  of  such  Irahavior  towards  his  noble 
companion  quickly  flashed  upon  him,  and  he  was 
overwhelmed  with  confusion.  Mr.  Hunt  tried  to 
console  him.  **  I  quite  forgot  at  the  moment," 
said  Moore,  "whom  I  was  walking  with;  but  I 
was  forced  to  remember  it  by  his  not  coming  op. 
I  could  not  in  decency  go  on,  and  to  return  was 
awkward."  This  anxiety— on  account  of  Byron's 
lameness — Mr.  Hunt  remarks,  appeared  to  him  very 
amiable. 

This  friendship  came  to  an  abrupt  and  unpleasant 
close.  Lord  Byron  agreed  with  Hunt  and  Shelley 
to  start  a  new  periodiod,  to  be  called  "  The  Liber- 
al," the  profits  of  which  were  to  go  to  Leigh  Hunt. 
Byron's  parody  on  Southey's  **  Vision  of  Judg- 
ment" appeared  in  it,  and,  ultimately,  William 
Hazlitt  became  a  contributor.  Moore  immediately 
became  alarmed  for  his  noble  friend*s  character, 
which  he  thought  would  be  compromised  by  his 
connection  with  Hunt  and  Hazlitt,  and  wrote  to 
entreat  him  to  withdraw  himself  from  a  work 
which  had  **  a  taint  in  it,"  and  from  association 
with  men  upon  whom  society  '*  had  set  a  mark." 
His  prayer  was  complied  with,  and  the  two  last- 
mentioned  gentlemen  were  very  angry,  as  well 
they  might  be.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
crimination  and  recrimination  between  the  parties 
on  the  subject,  not  at  all  worth  reproducing.  The 
truth  is  that  both  Hunt  and  Haxlttt,  but  especially 
the  latter,  were  at  the  time  under  the  ban  of  influ- 
ential society  and  a  then  powerful  tory  press ;  and 
Moore,  with  his  usual  prudence,  declining  to  be 
mad-dog'd  in  their  company  and  for  their  sakesi 
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deliberately  cut  two  such  extieme  radicals,  and  in- 
duced his  noble  friend  to  do  likewise.  How  could 
a  prudent  man  who  had  given  hostages  to  fortune, 
which  Moore  by  this  time  had,  in  a  wife  and 
children,  act  otherwise? 

Moore  had  long  cherished  a  hope  of  allying  his 
poetry  with  the  expressive  music  of  Ireland  ;  of 
giving  appropriate  vocal  utterance  to  the  strains 
which  had  broken  fitfully  from  out  the  tumults 
and  tramplings  of  centuries  of  unblest  rule.  A 
Doble  task !  in  which  even  partial  success  demands 
great  powers  and  deserves  high  praise.  The  ex- 
ecution of  the  long-meditated  design  now  com- 
menced ;  and  the  **  Melodies,"  as  tiiey  appeared, 
obtained  immense  and  well-deserved  popularity. 
It  is  upon  these  his  fame  as  a  poet  will  mainly  rest ; 
and  no  one  can  deny  that,  as  a  whole,  they  exhibit 

Sreat  felicity  of  expression,  and  much  graceful  ten- 
erness  of  thought  and  feeling,  frequently  relieved 
by  flashes  of  gay  and  genial  wii  and  humor.  No 
one  could, be  more  keenly  aware,  or  could  more 
gracefully  acknowledge,  than  Moore,  the  great  help 
to  a  poet^s  present  reputation  of  connecting  his 
verse  with  national  or  local  associations.  He  in- 
stances in  proof  of  its  value  the  popularity  in  Ber- 
muda of  a  song  comparatively  valueless  in  itself—a 
popularity  owing  to  its  association  with  a  well- 
Known  tree  growing  near  Walsingham  in  that 
group  of  islets — 

'T  was  there  in  the  shade  of  a  calabash  tree. 
With  a  few  who  could  feel  and  remember  like  me,  &o. 

Mr.  Dudley  Costello  brought  him  home  a  goblet,  the 
inscription  on  which  states  that  it  was  formed  of 
one  of  the  fruit-shells  of  the  tree  which  he  had 
rendered  famous,  and  which  now  bears  his  name. 
But  it  must  be  confessed  that  this  kind  of  appre- 
dative  association,  however  gratifying  to  an  author's 
Tanity,  or  decisive  of  present  success,  is  but  a  frail, 
unpromising  plank  to  float  down  to  posterity  upon. 
If  the  poetry  of  a  song  is  only  remembered  because 
it  recalls  local  incidents,  or  objects,  or  memories, 
its  power  must  be  a  very  confined  and  fleeting  one. 
The  man  who  had  sung  or  heard  Moore's  song 
under  the  calabash  tree,  if  a  sojourner  in  distant 
lands,  would  dwell  upon  its  words  and  air  with 
pleasure  fur  no  other  reason  than  because  he  fiad 
80  sung  or  heard  them ;  but  not  so  his  son — not  so 
his  descendants :  it  must  for  them  have  a  distinct 
aelf-existent  beauty  of  its  own,  or  it  will  pass  from 
their,  lips,  and  language.  If,  therefore,  Moore *s 
Bongs  are,  as  we  are  frequently  told,  to  perpetuate 
the  music  and  poetry  and  romance  of  Ireland  in 
distant  climes,  it  must  be  for  some  other  reason 
than  because  they  were  once  heard  on  the  banks  of 
the  Shannon,  or  that  they  allude  incidentally  to 
Irish  events,  or  bear  Irish  names.  It  is  not  from 
individual  local  association  that  the  song  of  the 
'*  Captives  of  Israel"  awakens  a  tide  of  gush- 
ing emotions  in  the  Jewish  soul.  The  song  em- 
bodies an  enduring  national  sentiment,  expresses 
and  enshrines  a  national  lamentation  and  a  national 
hope,  in  strains  exclusively  of  Israel.  Do  Moore's 
graceful,  and  tender,  and  witty  melodies  do  this? 
How  many  of  them  are  Irish  songs  in  the  sense  in 
\7hich  those  of  B^ranger  are  French — ^those  of 
Burns  Scotch — idiomatic,  national,  racy  of  the  soil  ?• 
There  are  not  very  many  of  them  that  even  allude 
to  Irish  topics,  and  those  that  do — **  Oh !  breathe 
not  his  Name!"  '*  The  Harp  that  once  through 
Tara's  Halls,"  and  a  dozen  others — are  essentially 
Engrlish  songs — always  excepting  the  air,  to  the 
magical  beauty  of  which  English  music  has  no 
pretence— English  in  their  mSde  of  thought  and 


turn  of  expression.  And  the  gay,  witty  melodies 
— •*  Wreath  the  Bowl,"  «*  Fill  the  Bumpers  Fair," 
and  many  others,  not  even  excepting  the  brilliant 
song  of  **  Through  Erin's  Isle" — are  theirs  the 
wit  and  humor — the  Irish  wit  and  humor  which 
the  graphic  pens  of  Edgeworth  and  others  have 
made  familiar  to  us,  and  of  which  such  ballads  as 
**  Rory  O'More"  give  a  faithful  reflex,  though  a 
pale  and  faint  one  ?  It  is  just  as  much  English, 
French,  Italian  wit  and  humor  as  Irish.  Again, 
what  distinctive  Irish  character,  or  what  distinctive 
national  sentiment  is  enshrined  in  the  great  mass 
of  the  more  tender  and  graceful  melodies — **Flow 
on,  thou  Shining  River !"  "  Fly  not  Yet,"  "  The 
Young  May  Moon,"  "  Go  where  Glory  waits 
Thee,"  or  "  Love's  Young  Dream"  ?  Take,  for 
instance,  the  concluding  verse  of  the  last  song, 
where  a  hackneyed  thought — common  to  all  coun- 
tries— by  the  aid  of  the  beautiful  Irish  air  sia]^8 
with  such  a  dying  fall  upon  the  ear — 

Oh,  that  hallowed  form  is  ne'er  forgot. 

Which  first  love  traced  ; 
It  fondly  haunts  the  greenest  spot, 

On  memory's  waste : 
'T  is  odor  fled,  as  soon  as  shed — 

*T  is  morning's  winged  dream 

'T  is  a  light  that  ne'er  shall  shine  again 

On  life's  dull  stream  ! 

The  melody  of  these  lines  glides  into  the  heart 
and  sparkles  in  the  brain  of  young  and  old — har- 
monizing with  the  fresh  romance  of  youth,  and  re- 
calling to  the  aged  the  fiir-oflT  music  of  their  prime ; 
but  surely  the  sentiment  the  verses  embody  is  cos- 
mopolitan, not  Irish,  chiefly  or  especially.  Moore, 
whether  for  good  or  evil,  has,  temporarily  at  least, 
divorced  Irish  music — at  all  events,  in  the  great 
majority  of  instances — from  Irish  sentiment ;  and 
the  national  airs,  as  illustrated  and  rendered  vocal  by 
him,  will  recall  to  the  exile  and  wayfarer  not  mem- 
ories of  Ireland,  but  of  the  home  where  the  brother 
or  the  lover  first  heard  a  sister  or  a  mistress  sing 
them — be  that  home  in  the  Green  Isle,  in  Scotland, 
England,  or  wherever  else  the  English  race  dwell 
and  the  English  song  is  cultiirated.  In  his  war- 
melodies  Moore  fails,  not  from  coldness  of  national 
partisanship,  but  from  want  of  power.  Compare 
the  best  of  them  with  the  **  Battle-Song"  of  Bums, 
and  the  difiference  between  the  two  men  in  high 
poetic  fiiculty  will  be  at  once  apparent.  The 
*'  Minstrel  Boy,"  and  **  Let  Erin  Remember  the 
Days  of  Old,"  would  find  appropriate  expression 
from  a  lady's  voice  and  a  pianoforte  accompani- 
ment. Burns'  "  War  Ode"  would  most  fitly  re- 
sound from  the  lips  of  valiant  men  in  the  very 
shock  and  grasp  of  battle,  accompanied  by  the  flash 
of  swords  and  the  roar  of  cannon. 

Moore  is  not  the  poet  of  strong  emotions.  Yet 
is  there  genuine  pathos  in  many  of  his  beautiful 
songs;  but  it  is  pathos 'of  the  gentler  kind,  such 
as  a  cambric  handkerchief  wipes  away,  to  leave 
the  eyes  of  the  fair  songstress  only  the  more  ra- 
diant for  soch  sweet  tears,  and  revealing  an  expres- 
sion, or  rather  realizing  one  of  the  most  charming 
similes  Moore  himself  has  ever  penned — 

Her  floating  eyes  !    Oh,  they  resemble 

Blue  water-lilies,  when  the  breeie 

Is  making  the  waves  round  them  tremble  ! 

It  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten,  in  estimating 
the  value  of  Moore's  ballads,  that  before  his  time 
fashionable  English  songs  were,  almost  without 
exception,  as  far  as  words  went,  mere  rubbish. 

He  eflfected  a  valuable  reform  in  this  department 
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of  poetry  and  verse,  and  hosts  of  imitators  main- 
tain the  improvement  so  well  that  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  distinguish  between  the  productions  of 
the  master  and  those  of  some  of  his  self-constituted 
pupils  and  followers.  His  wit,  however,  cannot  be 
BO  easily  imitated ;  and  there  is  certainly  a  wide 
difference  between  the  classical  and  polished  fan- 
cies of  Moore  and  the  tinsel  conceits  of  the  mass 
of  our  latent  song-writers. 

In  1812  Moore  determined  on  writing  an  East- 
em  tale  in  verse  ;  and  his  friend  Mr.  Perry  of  the 
**  Chronicle"  accompanied  him  to  Messrs.  Long- 
man, the  publishers,  to  arrange  for  the  sale  of  a 
work  of  which  the  proposed  author  had  not  yet 
written  a  line  nor  even  settled  the  subject.  Mr. 
Perry  appears  to  have  been  an  invaluable  interme- 
diary. He  proposed  at  once,  as  the  basis  of  the 
negotiation,  that  Moore  should  have  the  largest 
sum  ever  given  for  such  a  work.  **  That,*'  ob- 
served the  Messrs.  Longman,  '*  was  three  thou- 
sand guineas."  And  three  thousand  guineas  it 
was  ultimately  covenanted  the  price  should  be, 
thanks  to  Moore's  reputation,  and  the  business 
abilities  of  his  friend  Perry.  It  was  further  agreed 
that  the  manuscript  should  be  furnished  at  what- 
ever time  might  best  suit  the  author*s  convenience, 
and  that  Messrs.  Longman  should  accept  it  for 
better  for  worse,  and  have  no  power  or  right  to 
suggest  alterations  or  changes  of  any  kind.  The 
bargain  was  altogether  a  safe  one  on  Moore's  side, 
and  luckily  it  turned  out  equally  profitable  for  the 
publishers. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  necessary  leisure  and  quiet 
for  the  composition  of  such  a  work,  Moore  re- 
solved to  retire  from  the  gayeties  of  Holland  and 
Lansdowne  Houses,  and  other  mansions  of  his 
distinguished  patrons  and  friends,  to  the  seclusion 
and  tranquillity  of  the  country.  He  made  choice  of 
Mayfield  Cottage,  near  Ashbourne,  in  Derbyshire, 
and  not  far  distant  from  Donnington  Park,  Lord 
Moira's  country  seat,  where  an  excellent  library 
was  at  his  service.  It  may  be  as  well  to  mention 
that  when  this  early  and  influential  friend  of  Moore 
went  out  tL  India  as  governor- general,  he  apolo- 
gized for  not  being  able  to  present  his  poetical 
prot^g^  with  anything  worth  his  acceptance  in 
that  country.  "But,"  said  Lord  Moira  (Marquis 
of  Hastings),  "  I  can  perhaps  barter  a  piece  of 
Indian  patronage  against  something  at  home  that 
might  suit  you."  This  offer,  which  would  have 
gravely  compromised  Moore  with  his  whig  friends, 
he  with  some  asperity  declined.  The  governor- 
general  went  to  India,  and  Moore  retired  to  Derby- 
shire, remaining,  with  the  exception  of  his  Bermu- 
dan  registrarship,  placeless.  This  offer  and  refusal 
Moore  communicated  by  letter  to  Leigh  Hunt. 

Mayfield  Cottage,  when  the  poet  and  his  wife 
arrived  to  view  it,  wore  anything  but  an  inviting  as- 
pect. **It  was  a  poor  place,"  Moore  wrote,  "  lit- 
tle better  than  a  barn  ;  but  we  at  once  took  it,  and 
set  about  making  it  habitable  and  comfortable." 
He  now  commenced  the  formidable  task  of  work- 
ing himself  up  into  a  proper  Oriental  state  of  mind 
for  the  accomplishment  of  his  work.  The  first 
part  of  this  process  consisted  in  reading  every 
work  of  authority  that  treated  of  the  topography, 
climate,  zoology,  ornithology,  entomology,  flori- 
culture, horticulture,  agriculture,  manners,  cus- 
toms, religion,  ceremonies,  and  languages  of  the 
East.  Asiatic  registers,  D'Herbelol,  Jones,  Ta- 
vernier,  Flemming,  and  a  host  of  other  writers, 
were  industriously  consulted  ;  and  so  perfect  did 
Mr.  Moore  become  in  these  various  branches  of 


knowledge,  that  a  great  Eastern  traveller,  after 
reading  "  Lalla  Rookh,"  and  being  assured  that 
the  poet  had  never  visited  the  scenes  in  which  he 
placed  his  stories  remarked  that,  if  it  were  so,  a 
man  might  learn  as  much  of  those  countries  by 
reading  Dooks  as  by  riding  on  the  back  of  a  camel! 
This,  however,  was  but  a  part  of  the  requisite 
preparation.  **  I  am,"  says  Mr.  Moore,  "  a  slow, 
painstaking  workman,  and  at  once  very  imaginative 
and  very  matter-of-fact ;"  and  he  goes  on  to  say 
that  the  slightest  exterior  interruption  or  contra- 
diction to  the  imaginary  state  of  things  he  was 
endeavoring  to  conjure  up  in  his  brain  threw  all 
his  ideas  into  confusion  and  disarray.  It  was 
necessary,  therefore,  to  surround  himself  in  some 
way  or  other  with  an  Eastern  atmosphere.  How 
this  could  be  managed  in  the  face  of  the  snows  of 
three  Derbyshire  winters,  during  which  the  four 
stories  which  compose  **  Lalla  Rookh"  were  writ- 
ten, it  is  difficult  to  conceive,  and  perhaps  to  the 
fact  that  it  could  not  be  effectually  done,  must  be 
ascribed  the  ill-success  which  beset  the  poet  during 
an  entire  twelvemonth.  Vainly  did  he  string  to- 
gether peris  and  bulbuls,  and  sunny  apples  of 
Totkahar  ;  the  inspiration  would  not  come.  It  was 
all  **  Double,  double,  toil  and  trouble,"  to  no  pur- 
pose. Each  story,  however  trippingly  it  began, 
soon  flagged,  drooped,  and,  less  fortunate  than  that 
of— 


-The  bear  and  fiddle. 


Begun  and  broke  off  in  the  middle, 

expired  of  collapse  after  a  brief  career  of  a  few 
score  lines  only,  frequently  nothing  like  so  many. 
Some  of  these  fragments  have  since  been  published. 
One  of  them,  "  The  Peri's  Daughter,"  ran  to  some 
length,  and  is  rather  pretty  and  sparkling. 

We  subjoin  a  brief  specimen.  A  peri  had 
married  the  "  rightful  Prince  of  Ormuz,"  and  must 
be  supposed  to  have  left  this  heir-apparent  dejure  lo 
the  crown  of  Ormuz,  as  after  a  time  she  comes 
floating  back  to  her  husband's  bower  with  a  charm- 
ing present  in  her  care  : — 

Within  the  boat  a  baby  slept, 
Like  a  young  pearl  within  its  shell, 
While  one  who  seemed  of  riper  years. 
But  not  of  earth  or  earth-like  spheres. 
Her  watch  beside  the  slumberer  kept  ; 
Gracefally  waving  in  her  hand 
The  feathers  of  some  holy  bird, 
With  which  trom  time  to  time  she  stirred 
The  fragrant  air,  and  coolly  fiinned 
The  baby's  brow,  or  brushed  away 
The  butterflies  that  bright  and  blue 
As  on  the  mountains  of  Malay 
Around  the  sleeping  infant  flew. 
And  now  the  fairy  boat  hath  stopped 
Beside  the  bank — the  nymph  has  dropped 
Her  golden  anchor  in  the  stream. 

Here  concluded  both  the  peri's  voyage  and  tl)e 
**  Peri's  Daughter,"  both  muse  and  boat  coming 
alike  to  a  dead  stop  ;  and  Mr.  Moore,  finding  the 
**  Peri's  Daughter  " — spite  of  his  most  desperate 
eflforts  to  get  on — immovably  aground,  abandoned 
the  lady,  the  child,  the  ferry-boat,  and  the  golden 
anchor,  notwithstanding  the  rightful  prince  was,  and 
is  to  this  day,  anxiously  but  vainly  expecting  his 
peri- wife  and  semi-peri  child. 

This  uninspiring  state  of  things  seemed  inter- 
minable— the  three  thousand  guineas  were  as  flir 
oflf  as  ever ;  and  apprehension  of  the  necessity  of 
a  bodily  journey  to  the  East,  in  order  to  get  at  the 
genuine  '*  atmosphere,"  must  have  suggested  itself, 
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when  a  gleam  of  light,  in  the  idea  of  the  "  Fire- 
Worahippers,"  broke  in  upon  the  poet ;  the  multi- 
farioas  collection  of  eastern  materials  deposited  in 
the  chambers  of  his  brain  arranged  themselves  in 
flowing  numbers,  without  encountering  any  further 
accident ;  and,  at  the  end  of  three  years,  '*  I^Ila 
Rookh"  was  ushered  before  an  admiring  world. 
Its  success  was  immense,  and  the  work  ran  rapidly 
through  many  editions.  "  Paradise  and  the  Peri," 
the  second  story,  although  not  so  much  praised  as 
the  first  and  third,  is,  we  fancy,  much  the  most 
read  of  the  four ;  and  from  its  light,  ringing  tone, 
its  delicate  and  tender  sentiment,  its  graceful  and 
musical  flow,  will  always  be  a  principal  favorite 
with  the  admirers  of  Thomas  Moore^s  poetry. 
Amongst  the  numerous  testimonials  to  the  merits 
of**  Lalla  Rookh"  there  is  one,  pridefully  recorded 
by  the  author,  that  must  have  comuensated  him 
a  thousand-fold  for  the  coarse  remarK  of  Hazlitt, 
that  Moure  ought  not  to  have  published  **  Lalla 
Rookh"  even  fur  three  thousand  guineas.  Its 
chief  incidents  were  represented  by  tableaux  vivaru 
at  the  Chateau-Royal,  Berlin,  in  1822,  by,  amongst 
others,  the  imperial  and  royal  personages  whose 
names  appear  in  the  following  extract  from  a 
printed  French  programme  of  the  entertainments : 

Fadladin,  Orand  Muir,  Comte  Haach,  Mar^hale 
de  Cour.  MirU ,  Roi  de  Bucharie,  8.  A.  I.  Le  Grand 
Due  Nicholas  de  Rosste.  Lalla  RoiM,  8.  A.  I.  La 
Grande  Duohesse.  Jlrungzebed,  le  Orand  Mogul, 
8.  A.  R.  Le  Prince  Goillaume  (Frere  du  Roi.)  Jib- 
dallah,  Pire  d*Aliru,  S.  A.  R  Le  Due  de  Cumber- 
land. La  Reine,  eon  ipouee,  &  A.  R  La  Princesse 
Louise  de  Radxivil. 

Some  portions  of  the  scenery  were  magnificent, 
especially  the  gate  of  Eden,  with  its  crystal  bar, 
and  occasional  glimpses  of  splendor  jetting  through 
and  falling  upon  the  repentant  Peri.  At  the  close 
of  the  entertainments.  Son  Altesse  Imp^riale  la 
Grande  Duchesse,  and  now  Empress  of  all  the 
Russias,  made,  it  is  said,  the  following  speech : — 
**  Is  it  then  all  over  ?  Are  we  now  at  the  close  of 
all  that  has  given  us  so  much  delight  t  And  lives 
there  no  poet  who  will  impart  to  others  and  to 
future  times  some  notion  of  the  happiness  we  have 
enioyed  this  evening  ?''  In  answer  to  this  irresist- 
ible appeal  one  of  the  actors,  the  poetical  Baron 
de  la  Motte  Fouqu^  stepped  gallantly  forward,  and 
vowed  that  he  would  give  the  poem  to  the  world  in 
a  German  dress.  On  hearing  which  the  Empress 
Lalla  Rookh  '*  graciously  smiled.*'  This  story,  we 
beg  to  observe,  resu  for  its  authority  on  the  pref- 
ace to  Monsieur  Le  Baron  de  la  Motte  Fouqu^'s 
translation,  and  whether,  consequently,  the  speech 
of  the  Grand  Duchess  is  a  veritable  imperial 
speech  or  a  trade  puff,  we  cannot  take  upon  our- 
aelves,  from  internal  evidence  alone,  to  determine. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  local  de- 
scriptions in  **  Lalla  Rookh'*  have  been  pronounced 
bv  excellent  authority  to  be  surprisingly  accurate. 
The  treea  and  the  birds  are  all  called  by  their 
proper  names,  the  right  sort  of  perfumes  are  used, 
•eyelids  and  finger-nails  are  stained  of  the  correct 
color,  Eastern  ceremonial  is  truly  described,  and 
.men  in  these  tales  wear  turbans  and  swear  by 
Allah,  with  many  other  accuracies  of  the  aame 
kind.  All  this  is  said  to  constitute  their  beauty 
and  excellence  as  Orienul  romances.  With  all 
proper  deference  to  the  critical  authority  which 
tlius  pronounces,  we  beg  to  demur  to  snch  a  dictum. 
The  mechanical  and  elaborate  accuracy  so  much 
extolled  relates  only  to  the  dress,  the  externals  of 
Eastern  society,  and  does  not  touch  its  life,  its 


peculiar  modes  of  thought,  impulse,  action.  If  to 
dress  people  in  Eastern  clothes,  and  to  take  care 
that  neither  they  in  their  speech,  nor  the  author  in 
his  descriptions,  miscall  anything,  nor  make  any 
considerable  blunder  in  the  conventional  language 
of  ceremony,  be  to  write  an  Eastern  tale,  then  are 
Racine's  Frenchmen,  with  classical  tropes  and 
figures  in  their  mouths,  and  tunics  and  togas  on 
their  backs^Pyrrhus,  Orestes,  Britannicus — true 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  Shakspeare's  Coriolanus, 
Brutus,  Antony,  who  talk  very  little  mythology, 
and  utter  not  a  few  anachronisms,  are  riot  true 
types— real  living  incarnations  of  the  Roman  char- 
acter and  spirit.  Neither  is  Juliet — in  whose 
glowing,  impassioned  speech  we  hear  nothing 
about  myrtles,  or  sunny  skies,  or  madonnas — a  true 
Italian  woman !  Surely  that  which  stamps  men 
and  women,  Greeks,  Italians,  Turks,  is  the  char^ 
acter  which  religion,  manners,  usages,  climate,  in- 
stitutions, impress  upon  their  minds,  giving  to  each 
separate,  well-defined  nationality  its  peculiar  ideas, 
expression,  action !  Judged  by  this  test,  where  is 
the  Orientalism  of  these  tales  1  The  actors  in 
them,  so  far  as  they  have  any  indiyiduality,  are  all 
Europeana— <:hiefly  English  and  Irish.  Hafed 
talks  lofty  patriotism,  just  as  Captain  Rock  would 
had  he  the  fiiculty  of  verse— A 1  Hassan  is  the 
stereotyped  European  tyrant.  The  love  of  Azib 
has  not  a  tint  of  Orientalism  about  it ;  and  Zelica, 
an  enthusiastic  young  lady,  cruelly  deceived  by  a 
monster — not  an  uncommon  result,  we  grieve  to  say 
here,  although  not  often  attended  by  such  extremely 
fatal  results  as  in  her  case — has,  much  to  her 
credit,  notions  of  purity  and  marriage  entirely  in 
accordance  with  those  of  the  thousands  of  fiiir 
readers  who  have  wept  through  the  twenty  editions 
of  her  griefs.  The  Peri!  Well,  perhaps  we 
muat  let  the  East  have  the  Peri,  although  even  she 
looks  at  times  remarkably  like  ayoung  and  gentle 
Iriah  Sister  of  Mercy.  As  for  fadladeen,  he  is  a 
very  **  old  courtier  of  the  Queen *8,"  and  Mokanna 
dates  as  far  back  as  the  invention  of  minor  theatres 
and  blue  flame.  No^no;  ** Lalla  Rookh" 
sparkles  with  pretty  fancies  we  admit,  and  contains 
passages  of  considerable  beauty,  but  Oriental,  in 
the  meaning  which  ought  to  attach  to  the  word, 
the  work  is  not.  Nor  do  we  hold  that  the  poetic 
fame  of  the  writer  of  the  **  Melodies"  will  be  at 
all  enhanced  by  it  as  a  whole,  although  Paradise 
and  the  Peri  will  perhaps  always  be  attractive  for 
innocent  and  gentle  natures.  It  is  in  the  more 
impassioned  portions  of  this  series  of  poems  that 
Moore  chiefly  fails.  The  light  wings  of  his  lyric 
muse  are  not  fitted  for  either  lofty  or  lengthened 
flights.  A  brief,  gay  theme,  a  lively  or  tender 
sentiment  breathed  through  a  song — these  are 
Moore's  triumphs,  and  in  this  varied,  if  confined, 
range  of  composition,  he  has  no  superior,  perhaps, 
taken  altogether,  no  equal ;  but  of  highly  imagina- 
tive or  sustained  poetry  he  is  hopelessly  incapable ; 
and  when  he  does  attempt  to  scale  the  lofty  heights 
of  human  passion,  the  descent  is  lamentable.  It 
were  easy  to  give  proofs  of  this  from  the  tragio 
portions  of  <*  I^lla  Rookh,"  but  the  task  is  an  un- 
gracious one,  and  *we  decline  it.  Still  one  may 
hold  this  opinion  of  the  comparative  inferiority  of 
these  poems  without  subscribing  to  Ha^itt's 
remark — that  Moore  ought  not,  for  his  fame's  sake, 
to  have  written  them  for  three  thousand  guineas. 
Whatever  is  vital  in  his  writings  will  survive, 
spite  of  the  earthy  matter  with  which  it  may  be 
for  a  time  associated  and  partially  confounded.  It 
is  difficult  besides  to  pronounce  dogmatically  upon 
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what  a  man  who  has  his  bread  to  earn  should  not 
do  for  three  thousand  guineas,  if  it  may  be  done 
without  moral  offence.  Mr.  Hazlitt  could  not  be 
entitled  to  pronounce  such  a  judgment  until  after 
he  had  himself  been  similarly  tempted  and  had  not 
fallen. 

An  odd  anecdote  illustrative  of  Moore's  increas- 
ing and  widely-spread  fame  may  here  be  given.  He 
was  surprised  one  day  at  receiving  from  Sweden 
an  offer  to  be  elected  a  knight  of  the  ancient  Order 
of  St.  Joachim.  This  distinction,  it  was  an- 
nounced in  the  missive,  which  purported  to  come 
from  the  chancellor  of  the  order,  was  tendered  as  a 
mark  of  the  admiration  entertained  by  the  honora- 
ble fraternity  for  his  very  charming  poetry.  Moore 
was  puzzled — ^mystified.  He  had  never  before 
heard  of  the  Order  of  St.  Joachim,  and  vehemently 
suspected  some  kind  friend  of  seeking  to  play  him 
a  malicious  trick.  St.  Joachim !  Might  it  not 
turn  out  to  be  St.  Jok'em  ?  He,  however,  stealth- 
ily inquired  amongst  persons  versed  in  knightly 
orders,  and  was  informed  that  there  really  was  a 
Swedish  knighthood  of  the  name  mentioned,  and 
that  several  presentable  persons  had  belonged  to  it. 
Still,  after  due  deliberation,  he  resolved  to  decline 
the  generously-proffered  honor.  It  was  too  haz- 
ardous. Sir  Jok^em  Moore !  He  was  a  man  to 
face  the  battery  of  a  three-decker  cheerfully  rather 
than  risk  the  possibility  of  such  a  sobriquet  as  that ! 

The  bow  so  long  bent  required  relaxation,  and  in 
the  first  flush  of  his  great  success,  while  his  ears 
were  still  ringing  with  the  applauses,  and  his  nos- 
trils still  titillating  with  the  incense  which  the 
press  showered  upon  *'  Lalla  Rookh,'*  pronounced 
by  general  consent — '*  when  they  do  agree,  their 
unanimity  is  wonderful '' — to  be  unrivalled  as  a 
work  of  melody,  beauty,  and  power,  Moore  set  out 
on  a  continental  tour  with  his  friend  and  brother- 
poet  Rogers.  On  his  return  to  England  he  pub- 
lished the  •*  Fudge  Family  " — not  a  very  brilliant 
performance,  and  which,  with  the  exception  of  its 
political  hits,  is  but  an  imitation  of  **  Les  Anglai- 
sis  Pour  Rire."  He  also  worked  at  the  '*  Melo- 
dies," and  wrote  articles  for  the  '*  fklinburgh  Re- 
view." In  1818  one  of  the  most  pleasing  incidents 
in  his  life  occurred.  A  public  dinner  was  given  in 
his  honor  at  Dublin,  the  Earl  of  Charlemont  in  the 
chair — the  poet^s  venerable  father,  Grarret  Moore, 
being  present  on  the  chairman^s  right  hand,  the 
honored  and  delighted  witness  of  the  enthusiastic 
welcome  bestowed  upon  his  son  by  his  warm- 
hearted fellow-countrymen. .  Moore  made  a  grace- 
ful, cleverly-turned  speech  ;  but  he  was  no  orator ; 
few  literary  men  are.  He  could  not  think  upon 
his  legs ;  and  you  could  see  by  the  abstraction  of 
his  look  that  he  was  not  speaking  in  the  popular 
sense,  but  reciting  what  had  previously  been  care- 
fully composed  and  committed  to  memory.  Such 
speeches  frequently  read  well,  but,  if  long,  they  are 
terrible  things  to  sit  and  hear. 

The  following  year  Moore  accompanied  Lord 
John  Russell  on  a  continental  tour,  taking  the  road 
of  the  Simplon  to  Italy.  Lord  John  went  on  to  Genoa, 
and  Moore  directed  his  steps  toward  Venice,  for 
the  purpose  of  seeing  Byron.  It  was  during  this 
visit  that  the  noble  lord  made  Moore  a  present  of 
his  personal  memoirs,  for  publication  after  the 
writer^s  death.  Moore  gives  the  following  account 
of  the  transaction : — *'  We  were  conversing  together 
when  Byron  rose  and  went  out.  In  a  minute  or  two 
he  returned  carrying  a  white  leathern  bag.  '  Look 
here!'  he  said,  holding  it  up,  'this  would  be 
worth  something  to  Murray,  though  you,  I  dare  say, 


would  not  give  a  sixpence  for  it.'  'What  is  itV 
I  asked.  '  My  life  and  adventures,'  he  answered. 
On  hearing  this  I  raised  my  hands  in  a  gesture.  *  R 
is  not  a  thing  that  can  be  published  during  my  life, 
but  you  may  have  it  if  you  like ;  then  do  whatso- 
ever you  please  with  it.'  In  taking  the  bag  and 
thanking  him  most  warmly,  I  added :  *  This  will 
make  a  nice  legacy  for  my  little  Tom,  who  shall 
astonish  the  latter  end  of  the  nineteenth  century 
with  it.'  He  then  added:  *  You  may  show  it  to 
any  of  your  friends  you  think  worthy  of  it.'  This 
is  as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect  all  that  passed." 
These  memoirs  Moore  sold  to  Mr.  Murray  for  two 
thousand  guineas,  but  at  Lord  Byron's  death,  his 
executors  and  family  induced  Moore  to  repay  Mr. 
Murray,  and  destroy  the  manuscript.  The  precise 
reasons  which  decided  Moore  to  yield  to  the  solici- 
tations of  the  deceased  lord's  friends  and  family  are 
not  known,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they 
were  urgent,  and  in  a  moral  sense  irresistible  A 
man  does  not  usually  throw  away  two  thousand 
guineas  for  a  caprice,  even  of  his  own,  much  less 
for  that  of  others.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  world 
has  lost  ranch  by  the  destruction  of  these  memoirs. 
Lord  Byron's  life  is  suflliciently  written  in  his  pub- 
lished works  for  all  purposes  save  that  of  the  grat- 
ification of  a  morbid  curiosity  and  vulgar  appetite 
for  scandal. 

During  the  journey  to  and  from  Italy,  Moore 
sketched  the  **  Rhymes  on  the  Road,"  which  were 
soon  afterwards  published.  There  is  nothing  re- 
markable about  them  except  his  abuse  of  Rousseau 
and  Madame  Warens,  d  propos  of  a  visit  to  Les 
Charmettes.  Moore  was  violently  assailed  for  this 
by  writers,  who  held  that  as  he  had  himself  trans- 
lated Anacreon,  and  written  juvenile  songs  of  an 
immoral  tendency,  he  was  thereby  incapacitated 
from  fy,  fying  naughty  people  in  his  maturer  and 
better  years.  This  seems  hardly  a  reasonable  max- 
im, and  would,  if  strictly  interpreted  and  enforced, 
silence  much  grave  and  learned  eloquence,  oral  as 
well  as  written.  His  denunciations  of  the  eccen- 
tric and  fanciful  author  of  the  '*  Confessions," 
which  twenty  years  before  he  would  probably  have 
called  the  enunciations  of  '*  Virtue  with  her  zone 
loosened,"  were  certainly  violent  and  unmeasured, 
not  perhaps  in  the  very  best  taste.  The  following 
little  bit  is  genuine  Moore  :— 

And  doubtless  'mong  the  grave  and  good, 
And  gentle  of  their  neighborhood, 
If  known  at  all,  they  were  but  known 
As  strange,  low  people — ^low  and  baoL 
Madame  herself 

But  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  continuing  the 
quotation.  The  inan  m  Goldsmith's  play  had 
nothing  like  the  intense  horror  of  anything  low 
which  Moore  had,  and  this  with  him,  if  a  weak- 
ness, was  also  a  safeguard.  The  pity  and  indigna- 
tion with  which,  now  in  his  fortieth  year  of  dis- 
cretion, he  looked  upon  literary  talent  if  applied  to 
other  than  pure  and  holy  purposes,  he  traces  in 
quite  fiery  lines — 

Out  on  the  craft !  I  *d  rather  be 
One  of  those  hinds  that  round  me  tread. 
With  just  enough  of  sense  to  see 
The  noonday  sun  that 's  o'er  my  head. 
Than  thus  with  high-trust  genius  curst. 
That  hath  no  heart  for  its  foundation. 
Be  all  at  once  that 's  brightest,  worst, 
Sublimest,  meanest,  in  creation. 

Poor  Jean  Jacques  had  little  of  the  '<  sublime"  to 
boast  of,  and  we  have  met  in  our  time  with  mnck 
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meaner  people  than  the  half-mad  paaper,  as  Mr. 
Moore  pleasanily  terms  him. 

During  the  journey  to  Italy  Lord  John  Russell 
hinted  to  his  companion  that  he  seriously  contem- 
plated retiring  from  public  life.  Mr.  Moore  was 
distressed  by  the  contemplation  of  such  a  possi- 
bility, and  addressed  a  miscellaneous  poem  soon 
afterwards  to  his  lordship.  It  is  called  a  *'  Remon- 
strance,*' and  concludes  with  the  following  some- 
what bizarre  verse  : — 

Like  the  boughs  of  that  laurel  by  Delphic  decree 
Set  apart  for  the  fane  and  its  service  divine. 
So  the  branches  that  spring  from  the  old  Russell  tree 
Are  by  Liberty  claimed  for  the  use  of  her  shrine. 

Thi»  is  certainly  not  one  of  Moore's  most  brilliant 
hits. 

Pecuniary  difficulties,  arising  from  the  mis- 
conduct of  his  deputy  in  Bermuda,  now  threatened 
Mr.  Moore,  and  flight  to  France — for  process 
against  him  had  issued  from  the  Court  of  Admiralty 
— became  immediately  necessary.  The  deputy- 
registrar,  from  whom  Mr.  Moore  had  exacted  no 
securities,  had  noade  free  with  the  cargoes  of 
several  American  vessels,  and  immediately  de- 
camped with  the  proceeds,  leaving  his  principal 
liable,  it  was  feared,  to  the  serious  amount  of  six 
thousand  pounds.  Active  and  successful  efforts 
were,  however,  made  by  Moore's  friends  to  com- 
promise the  claims,  and  ultimately  they  were  all 
adjusted  by  the  payment  of  one  thousand  guineas. 
Three  hundred  pounds  towards  this  sum  were  con- 
tributed by  the  delinquent's  uncle,  a  London  mer- 
chant ;  so  that  Moore's  ultimate  loss  was  seven 
hundred  and  fiAy  pounds  only.  During  the 
progress,  and  at  the  close  of  these  negotiations, 
numerous  offers  of  pecuniary  assistance  were 
addressed  to  Mr.  Moore,  all  of  which  he  gratefully 
but  firmly  declined. 

Whilst  the  matter  was  pending,  Moore  resided 
near  Paris  at  La  Butte  Coaslin,  on  the  road  to 
Belle  Vue.  This  was  also  the  residence  of  some 
agreeable  Spanish  friends  of  the  poet.  Kenny  the 
dramatic  writer  lived  also  in  this  neighborhood. 
Here  Moore  composed  his  *'  Loves  of  the  Angels," 
passing  his  days,  when  they  were  fine,  in  walking 
up  and  down  the  park  of  St.  Cloud,  "  polishing 
verses  and  making  them  run  easy,"  and  the 
evenings  in  singing  Italian  duets  with  his  Spanish 
friends.  Previous  to  leaving  Paris,  at  the  close 
of  1822,  he  attended  a  banquet  got  up  in  his 
honor  by  many  of  the  most  distinguished  and 
wealthy  of  the  English  residents  in  that  gay  city. 
His  speech  on  this  occasion  was  a  high-flown 
panegyric  upon  England  and  everything  English, 
and  grievously  astonished  Byron,  Shelley,  Hunt, 
and  others,  when  they  read  it  in  Italy.  Either 
they  thought  the  tone  of  some  of  the  Irish  melodies 
was  wrong,  or  the  speech  was.  They  did  not 
reflect  that  a  judicious  speaker  always  adapts  his 
speech  to  his  audience.  Apt  words  in  apt  places 
are  the  essentials  of  true  eloquence. 

Moore's  publisher's  account,  delivered  in  the 
following  June,  exhibited  a  very  pleasing  aspect. 
He  was  credited  with  one  thousand  pounds  for  the 
<*  Loves  of  the  Angels,"  and  five  hundred  pounds 
for  "  Fables  for  the  Holy  Alliance."  These  were 
the  halcyon  days  of  poetry.  There  was  truth  as 
well  as  mirthful  jest  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  remark 
a  few  years  afterwards,  in  reply  to  /  Moore's 
observation,  *'  that  hardly  a  magazine  is  now  pub- 
lished but  contains  verses  which  would  once  have 


made  a  reputation."  "  Ecod !"  exclaimed  the 
baronet,  *'  we  were  very  lucky  to  come  before 
these  fellows !" 

The  "  Loves  of  the  Angels"  is  throughout  but 
a  prolonged,  melodious  echo  of  Mr.  Moore's 
previous  love-poetry.  The  angels  talk  of  woman's 
eyes,  lips,  voices,  grace,  precisely  after  the  manner 
of  his  amatory  songs.  The  opening  lines,  which 
are  flowing  and  pretty,  seem  a  kind  of  periphrasis 
of  the  Hebrew  verse — **  When  the  morning  stars 
sang  together,  and  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for 
joy:"— 

'T  was  when  the  world  was  in  its  prime. 
When  the  fresh  stars  had  just  begun 
Their  race  of  glory,  and  young  Time 
Told  his  first  birthdays  by  the  sun. 

The  three  angel-stories,  told  in  very  graceful 
verse,  are  grounded  upon  rabbinical  and  mythologi* 
cal  fables  and  precedents,  and  excite  but  the  faintest 
interest  in  the  reader.  It  is  difficult  to  remember 
anything  about  them  five  minutes  after  their 
perusal — the  sensation  produced  resembling  that 
which  one  feels  after  listening  half  an  honr  to  the 
silvery  murmuring  of  a  brook  in  the  summer  month 
of  June.  Just  as  dreamy  and  inarticulate  as  that 
sound  is  the  musical  and  cadenced  flow  of  love- 
verses,  destitute,  or  nearly  so,  of  interest,  true 
tenderness,  or  passion.  In  proof  of  our  assertion 
that  this  poem  is  but  a  repetition  of  Mr.  Moore's 
early  anci  earthly  painting  of  female  beauty,  we 
have  only  to  quote  the  following  lines  from  the 
second  angel's  story  : — 

You  both  remember  well  the  day, 
When  unto  Eden's  new-made  bowers 
Alia  invoked  the  bright  array 
Of  his  supreme  angelic  powers, 
To  witness  the  one  wonder  yet. 
Beyond  man,  angel,  star  or  sun, 
He  must  achieve,  ere  he  could  set 
His  seal  upon  the  world  as  done : 
To  see  that  last  perfection  rise — 
That  crowning  of  Creation's  birth — 
When  'mid  the  worship  and  surprise 
Of  circling  angels.  Woman's  eyes 
First  opened  upon  heaven  and  earth, 
And  from  their  lids  a-thrill  was  sent. 
That  Uirough  each  living  spirit  went. 
Like  first  light  through  the  firmament 
«  •  «  •  • 

Can  you  forget  her  blush,  when  round 
Through  Eden's  lone,  enchanted  ground 
She  looked,  and  saw  the  sea,  the  skies, 
And  heard  the  rush  of  many  a  wing 
On  high  behests  then  vanishing. 
And  saw  the  last  few  angel  eyes 
Still  ling'ring,  mine  among  the  rest, 
Reluctant  leaving  scenes  so  blest  ? 

In  this  passage  mere  jingling  exaggeration  sop- 
plies  the  place  of  poetical  enthusiasm  ;  and  were 
It  not  ungenerous  to  quote  Milton  twice  against 
Moore,  we  should  be  tempted  to  contrast  it  with 
the  awakening  of  the  true  Eve  beside  the  fountain 
in  the  **  Paradise  Lost."  But  the  reader's  mind 
will  have  spontaneously  referred  to  it,  and  that 
must  suffice.  As  this  is  the  last  of  Mr.  Moore's 
poetry  we  shall  have  to  notice,  we  would  fain  take 
leave  of  it  with  a  more  favorable  specimen.  The 
following  lines  from  the  close  of  the  book  are 
pleasing,  and,  moreover,  possess  a  touch  of  human 
feeling.  One  of  the  angels,  we  should  stfy,  is  con- 
demned to  waste  his  immortality  on  earth :  and  to 
console  him  in  his  wanderings,  the  fiiir  one  for 
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whom  he  has  temponrily  lost  hesTen  is  to  be  his 
undying  companion  :— 

In  what  lone  region  of  the  earth 
These  pilgrims  now  may  roam  or  dwell, 
God  and  his  angels,  who  look  forth 
To  watch  their  steps,  alone  can  telL 
But  should  we  in  our  wanderings 
Meet  a  young  pair  whose  beauty  wants 
But  the  adornment  of  bright  wings 
To  look  like  heaven's  inhabitants  ; 
Who  shine  where'er  they  tread,  and  yet 
Are  humble  in  their  earthly  lot, 
As  is  the  wayside  violet 
That  shines  unseen,  and  were  it  not 
For  its  sweet  breath  would  be  forgot ; 
Whose  hearts  in  every  thought  are  one, 
Whose  voices  utter  the  same  wills, 
Answering  as  echo  doth  some  tone 
Of  fairy  music  'mong  the  hills — 
So  like  itself  we  seek  in  vain 
Which  is  the  echo,  which  the  strain  ; 
Whose  piety  is  love,  whose  love, 
•  Though  close  as  't  were  their  soul's  embraoe, 
Is  not  of  earth  but  from  a^ve  ; 
Like  two  fair  mirrors  face  to  face, 
Whose  light  from  one  to  the  other  thrown 
Is  heaven's  reflection  and  their  own  ; 
Should  we  e'er  meet  with  aught  so  fisdr. 
So  perfect  here,  we  may  be  sure 
'T  is  Zaraph  and  his  bride  we  see  ; 
And  call  young  lovers  round  to  view 
The  pilgrim  paif ,  as  they  pursue 
Their  pathway  towards  Eternity. 

In  1825  Moore  psid  a  visit  to  Sir  Walter  Scott 
at  Abbotsford.  The  meeting  was  a  cordial  one, 
and  the  baronet,  Mr.  Lockhart  informs  us,  pro- 
nounced Mr.  Moore  **  to  be  the  prettiest  warbler" 
he  ever  knew.  What  somewhat  diminishes  the 
value  of  this  praise  is,  that,  according  to  the 
warbler  himself,  Sir  Walter — but  the  thing  seems 
incredible — had  no  genuine  love  or  taste  for  music, 
except,  indeed,  for  the  Jacobite  chorus  of  **Hey, 
tuttie,  tattle,"  now  indissolubly  united  to  "  Scots 
wha  hae  wi'  Wallace  bled!"  which,  when  sung 
after  supper  by  the  company,  with  hands  clasped 
across  each  other,  and  waving  up  and  down,  he 
hugely  delighted, in.  Scott  accompanied  Moore  to 
Edinburgh,  and  both  of  them,  with  Mr.  Lockhart 
and  his  lady,  went  to  the  theatre  on  the  same  even- 
ing that  it  was  honored  by  the  presence  of  the 
celebrated  Mrs.  Coutts,  afterwards  Duchess  of  St. 
Albans.  Soon  after  their  at  first  unmarked  en- 
trance, the  attention  of  the  audience,  which  had  till 
then  been  engrossed  by  the  lady-millionaire,  was 
directed  towards  the  new-comers,  and  according  to 
a  newspaper  report,  copied  and  published  by  Mr. 
Moore  in  one  of  his  last  prefaces,  considerable 
excitement  immediately  prevailed.  **£h!"  ex- 
claimed a  man  in  the  pit — '*  eh !  yon  's  Sir  Walter, 
wi'  Lockhart  and  his  wife ;  and  wha 's  the  wee 
body  wi'  the  pawkie  een  ?  Wow,  but  it 's  Tam 
Moore  just!"  "  Scott— Scott !  Moore— Moore ! " 
immediately  resounded  through  the  house.  Scott 
would  not  rise ;  Moore  did,  and  bowed  several 
times  with  his  hand  on  his  heart.  Scott  afterwards 
acknowledged  the  plaudits  of  his  countrymen,  and 
the  orchestra  during  the  rest  of  the  evening  played 
alternately  Scotch  and  Irish  airs. 

At  the  request  of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne, 
who  was  desirous  that  he  should  reside  near  him, 
Moore  at  this  period  took  a  journey  into  Wiltshire, 
to  look  at  a  house  in  the  village  of  Bromham,  near 
Bowood,  the  seat  of  the  noble  marquis,  which  it  was 
thought  might  suit  him.    He,  however,  pronounced 


it  to  be  too  large,  and  declined  taking  it.  On  his 
return  he  told  his  wife  there  was  a  cottage  in  a 
thickly  wooded  lane  in  the  neighborhood  to  let, 
which  he  thought  might  be  made  to  do.  Mrs.  Moore 
immediately  left  town,  secured  it,  and  there  they 
shortly  afterwards  took  up  their  permanent  abode. 
They  have  greatly  improved  and  enlarged  Sloperton 
Cottage ;  and  covered  almost  as  its  front  and  two 
porches  are  with  roses  and  clematis,  with  the  trim 
miniature  lawn  and  garden  in  front,  along  which 
runs  a  raised  walk  enclosed  with  evergreens,  from 
which  a  fine  view  is  obtained,  it  presents  an  entirely 
satisfactory  aspect  of  well-ordered  neatness,  pretti- 
ness,  and  comfort.  It  is  situated  within  about  two 
miles  of  Devizes,  and  is  within  easy  reach  of  the 
country  residence  of  Lord  Lansdowne.  It  was  here 
he  wrote  the  biographies  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald, 
Lord  Byron,  and  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  of 
which  we  need  only  remark  that  they  are  indus- 
triously compiled  and  pleasantly  written. 

In  1824,  five  years  before  the  passing  of  the 
Catholic  Relief  Act,  Moore  published  **  The  Me- 
moirs of  Captain  Rock,  written  by  himself."  It 
is  a  bitter,  rhapsodical,  and  of  course  one-sided, 
commentary  upon  the  government  of  Ireland  by 
England,  not  only  since  the  Reformation,  but  from 
the  time  of  Pope  Adrian's  bull,  which  is  twisted 
into  an  exclusively  English  grievance  and  insult. 
Captain  Rock,  assisted  at  the  commencement  by  a 
sour  gentleman  in  a  flaxen  wig  and  green  specta- 
cles, is  of  course  the  grim  mouthpiece  through 
which  Mr.  Moore  pours  the  amauris  Uquidus  of  his 
unpent  wrath  upon  the  devoted  heads  of  the  op- 
pressors of  his  country.  Truly  a  terrible  fellow, 
if  one  were  to  believe  him  in  serious  earnest,  is  this 
tremendous  captain — 

Through  Connaught,  Leinster,  Ulster,  Munster, 
He  's  the  boy  to  make  the  fiin  stir. 

But  to  take  him  at  his  word  would  be  a  very  great 
mistake  indeed,  and  especially,  we  are  sure,  annoy- 
ing, if  not  alarming  to  himself.  He  is  not  half 
such  a  terrible  desperado  as  he  looks,  for  all  his 
cut-throat-looking  beard  and  whiskers.  They  are 
shams  put  on  for  the  nonce  to  hide  a  decidedly 
festive  physiognomy — "a  mouth  good-humored, 
with  dimples,  and  a  nose  not  aquiline,  but,"  says 
the  literal  painter,  '*  with  a  character  of  scenting 
feasts  and  orchards."  These  are  not  the  features 
of  men  fitted  to  the  pulling  down  of  strongholds 
and  plucking  kings  by  the  beard.  In  truth,  rebel- 
lion was  never  at  all  in  Moore's  line.  It  lay  in 
his  way ;  he  foolishly  stumbled  over  it ;  and  in- 
stantly cut  its  acquaintance,  except  in  so  far  as  a 
pretty  song  or  musical  sentiment  may  be  held  to 
constitute  the  countenance  of  a  tender  and  fragile 
connection.  A  poet  less  likely  than  Moore  to 
kindle  a  nation  into  a  blaze  never  perhaps  existed. 
**  Revolutions,"  said  Napoleon,  **  are  not  made 
with  rose-water."  Nor  with  rose-verse  neither, 
fortunately,  or  the  Bard  of  Erin  might  have  found 
himself  suddenly  raised  upon  bucklers  to  a  position 
in  which  he  would  have  made  the  strangest  figure, 
and  one  too  as  diflficult  to  get  down  from  as  to  climb 
up  to.  Happily,  much  of  the  injustice  of  which 
Captain  Rock  is  made  to  declaim  so  scholarly 
against  has  been  remedied  since  the  book  was 
written ;  and  as  the  irritating  memories  of  the  dead 
and  buried  past  fade  away,  we  may  hope  to  see  no 
more  editions  of  a  gentleman  who,  however  amiably 
disposed  in  reality,  certainly  talks  in  a  very  fierce 
and  alarming  manner.  The  style  of  the  book, 
moreover,  proves  very  clearly  that  its  author,  tm* 
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like  Molidre's  "  Bourgeois  Grmtilhomme,"  had 
not  been  talking  prose  ill  his  life  ;  for  intelligible, 
honest  prose  it  is  not.  Neither  is  it  Terse ;  for 
the  lines  are  not  cat  into  quantities  and  rhymed, 
but  it  has  all  the  tropes  and  figures  which  are  found 
in  certain  kinds  of  poetry.  Changes  in  the  person- 
ality of  the  vioe-regal  goTemroent  are  said  to  re- 
semble Penelope's  web !  The  ignoring  the  exist- 
ence of  an  Irish  Catholio^Meres  Hibemos — by 
certain  of  the  penal  statutes,  finds  a  parallel  in 
Milton's  devils,  who  occupied  no  space  in  Pande- 
monium. The  death  of  Lord  Staflford,  with  which 
wicked  or  righteous  deed  the  Irish  certainly  had 
nothing  to  do,  is  like  the  awful  mementos  in  the 
Egyptian  banqueting-rooms — placed  there  to  chas- 
ten pride  and  check  the  exuberance  of  riot ;  and 
throughout  the  book  Cleopatra  and  the  Rapparees, 
Pericles  and  Irish  Grand-Juries,  Limenck  and 
Pharsalia,  Orangemen  and  the  Bucentaur  of  Venice, 
jostle  each  other  in  the  oddest  manner  conceivable ; 
presenting  a  particolored  melange  which,  but  for 
the  sad  truths  it  occasionally  sets  forth,  and  the 
vigorous  blows  now  and  then  struck  at  enactments 
which  no  longer  stain  the  statute-book,  would  be 
purely  ludicrous. 

The  next  considerable  work  of  Moore'»— for  his 
light,  Parthian  warfare  in  the  politics  of  the  hour 
continued  as  usual,  and  with  about  the  same  suc- 
cess, as  in  his  younger  days — was  "  The  Travels 
of  an  Irish  GenUeman  in  Search  of  a  Religion" — a 
perfectly  serious  and  earnest  book  in  defence  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith.  There  ia  a  vast  amount  of 
erudition  displayed  in  its  pages ;  and,  remembering 
how  slow  and  painstaking  a  workman  Moore  de- 
clared himself  to  be,  it  must,  one  would  suppose, 
have  been  the  work  of  years.  The  author's  object 
is  to  prove,  from  the  writings  of  the  early  fathers 
and  other  evidence,  that  the  peculiar  dogmas  and 
discipline  and  practice  of  the  Church  of  Rome  date 
from  the  apostolic  age,  or  at  least  from  the  first 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  and  are  consequently 
true.  This  the  writer  does  entirely,  at  least  to  his 
own  satisfaction,  which  is  the  case,  we  believe, 
with  controversial  writers  generally.  The  book 
concludes  with  the  following  words,  addressed 
to  the  Catholic  Church,  which  his  after  life  proves 
to  have  been  earnest  and  sincere : — '*  In  the 
shadow  of  thy  sacred  mysteries  let  my  soul  hence- 
forth repose,  remote  alike  from  the  infidel  who 
Bcoflb  at  their  darkness,  and  the  rash  believer  who 
"vould  pry  into  its  recesses.'* 

These  imaginary  travels  were  published  anony- 
mously, but  the  book  was  always  known  to  be 
Moore's,  Apart  from  any  other  evidence,  the  poetic 
translations  of  portions  of  the  writings  of  ancient 
bishops  would  have  amply  sufficed  to  determine  the 
authorship.  Without  adverting  to  the  elegant  and 
tender  stanzas  addressed  to  *'  A  Fallen  Virgin"  by 
St.  Basil,  which  the  gravest  bishop  might  Im  proud 
of,  who,  let  us  ask,  save  the  author  of  the  '*  Loves  of 
the  Angels,"  would  have  raked  amongst  the  homi- 
lies of  St.  Chrvsostom  till  he  lit  upon  the  following 
one,  and  who  but  Moore  would  have  paraphrased 
it  into  such  verse?  The  homily  selected  is  one 
which  is  said  to  have  been  composed  by  St.  Chrvs- 
ostom in  reprobation  of  the  ladies  of  Constantinople, 
who  in  his  day,  before  the  cross  had  sunk  before 
the  crescent  in  the  Eastern  metropolis,  were  ac- 
customed to  go  too  finely  dressed  to  church. 
Moore's  version  begins  thus  :— 

Why  oome  y«  to  the  House  of  Prayer 
With  jewels  in  your  bndded  hair  ? 


And  whereibre  is  the  Hotise  of  God  ' 
By  glittering  ftet  profimely  trod  ? 
As  ^,  vi^  Uiings,  ye  came  to  keep 

Some  festival,  and  not  to  weep. 

«  •  « 

Vainly  to  angered  Heaven  ye  raise 
Luxurious  hands  where  diamonds  blaie. 
And  she  who  comes  in  broidered  veil 
To  weep  her  firailty,  still  is  fraiL 

This  is  very  well,  and  may  likely  enough  have 
been  fairly  rendered  from  the  venerable  bishop's 
homily ;  but  if  the  following  be  not  pretty  nearly 
unadulterated  Moore— Chrysostom's  prose  bearing 
about  the  same  proportion  to  the  verse  as  Fal- 
stafifsha'porth  of  bread  to  the  intolerable  quantity  of 
sack — ^we  have  been  strangely  misled  as  to  the  stem 
and  ascetic  character  of  the  celebrated  opponent  and 
victim  of  the  Empress  Eudoxia.  Chrysostom  is  made 
to  reply  as  follows  to  the  supposed  excuses  of  the 
more  plainly  dressed  females  of  his  congregation :-' 

Behold  !  thou  say'st  my  gown  is  plain. 
My  sandals  are  of  texture  rude  : 
Is  this  like  one  whose  heart  is  vain, 
Like  one  who  dresses  to  be  wooed  ? 
Beodve  not  thus,  young  maid,  thy  heart. 
For  fkr  more  oft  in  simple  gown 
Both  beauty  play  the  tempter's  part 
Than  in  brocades  of  rich  renown  ; 
And  homeliest  garb  hath  oft  been  fbund. 
When  typed  and  fitted  to  the  shape. 
To  deal  snch  shafts  of  misohief  round 
As  wisest  men  can  scarce  escape. 

There  is  nothing  objectionable  in  these  lines  in 
themselves,  nor  in  these  which  Mr.  Moore  attrib- 
utes, though  with  some  hesitation,  to  St.  Basil  :*• 

Not  charming  only  when  she  talks, 
Her  very  silence  speaks  and  shines- 
Love  ffilds  her  pathway  when  she  walks. 
And  lights  her  conch  when  A»  reclines. 

But  it  does  startle  one  to  find  such  words  placed  in 
the  mouths  of  the  great  bishops  of  Constantinople 
and  Cesarea,  who,  according  to  other  authorities, 
were  hardly  conscious  of  the  existence  of  any  beauty 
save  that  of  holiness,  or  that  there  was  any  de- 
formity in  the  world  but  that  of  sin.  The  style  of 
these  travels  is  a  great  improvement  on  the  ornate 
slipshod  of  Captain  Rock.  Great  liveliness  of 
manner  is  exhibited  throughout,  and  some  of  the 
political  hits  are  capital. 

The  last,  and,  according  to  Moore's  own  author- 
ity, one  of  the  most  successful  of  his  works,  as  far 
as  a  great  sale  constitutes  success,  was  the  prose 
romance  of  "  The  Epicurean."  There  is  much 
learning  displayed  in  this  book,  and  it  contains 
some  striking  descriptions.  We  also  meet  occa- 
sionally with  passages  of  simple  and  natural  beauty 
and  eloquence,  the  more  striking  and  effective  from 
the  contrast  they  afiR>rd  to  the  cumbrous  and  ambi- 
tious rhetoric  through  which  they  are  sparsely 
scattered.  It  was  commenced  in  verse,  and  gradu- 
ally reached  to  a  considerable  length  in  that  form, 
but  ultimately,  like  the  "  Peri's  Daughter,"  broke 
down  irretrievably.  No  one  who  respects  Mr. 
Moore's  poetical  fame  will  regret  this  af\er  reading 
the  fragment  which  has  been  published.  **  The 
Epicurean"  is  a  moral  and  religious  story  ;  and  it 
has  this  great  merit,  that  it  has  very  little  of  the 
merely  sensuous  imagery  in  which  Mr.  Moore  gen- 
erally indulged.  The  plot  is  of  the  most  common- 
place kind,  and  the  conduct  of  the  story  so  entirely 
languid  and  lulling,  that  it  may  be  freely  indulged 
in  without  the  slightest  fear  of  ill  consequences  by 
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the  most  nervous  and  impressionable  Udy-reader  in 
the  three  kingdoms.  Let  us  glance  it  through. 
The  hero  is  Alciphron,  the  chief  of  the  sect  of 
Epicureans  established  at  Athens.  Those  philo- 
sophic votaries  of  Pleasure,  whilst  following  out 
the  essential  principle  of  their  founder — a  dangerous 
deceit,  if  there  was  ever  one,  plausibly  and  ingen- 
iously as  it  has  been  defended,  necessarily  rejecting, 
as  it  does,  self-sacrifice,  without  which  virtue  is  a 
mere  sound — ^these  votaries,  we  repeat,  whilst  ad- 
hering strictly  to  the  principle  of  their  founder,  that 
pleasure  is  the  highest  good,  had  neglected  his  sub- 
sidiary, and,  strictly  speaking,  inconsequent  teach- 
ings, that  the  highest  pleasure  must  be  found  in  the 
ratification  of  the  purest  and  simplest  tastes. 
Upon  that — the  goal  to  be  obtained,  pleasure,  being 
the  prime  end  of  the  philosophy — each  disciple 
would  of  course  have  his  own  opinion.  Well, 
Alciphron  had  drunk  deep  of  '*  pleasure,"  had 
drained  the  cup  of  indulgence  to  its  dregs,  and  was 
unsatisfied.  Man  delighted  not  him,  nor  woman 
neither,  and  he  was  weary  of  all  things  beneath  the 
sun.  A  passionate  longing  to  throw  oflTthe  burthen 
of  the  mystery,  which  to  his  eyes  hung  like  a  pall 
over  a  world  without  a  purpose,  an  existence  with- 
out an  object,  possessed  and  consumed  him. 

The  *'  perhaps"  of  Hamlet  incarnated,  or,  more 
correctly  speaking,  shadowed  forth  in  that  divine 
soliloquy,  was  with  Alciphron,  as  with  all  of  us 
who  think,  **  the  question."  Finally,  determined 
by  a  dream,  he  journeys  to  Egypt,  with  a  view  to 
discover,  if  possible,  the  "  sacred  interior  meaning" 
of  the  religion  of  its  priests,  and  ascertam  if  therein 
lay  the  key  to  the  riddle  of  the  universe.  Alci- 
phron, not  long  afler  his  arrival  in  Egypt,  penetrates 
by  accident  into  the  subterranean  Elysium  of  the 
priests,  beneath  the  Pyramids.  Once  there,  the 
thousand-and-one  magical  deceptions  of  heathen 
priestcraft  familiar  to  most  readers  are  played  off 
upon  the  distinguished  Greek,  whom  Orcus,  the 
Egyptian  high  priest,  and  an  irredeemable  villain 
of  course,  is  desirous  of  winning  to  the  faith  of  the 
Pharaohs.  His  high-flying  verbosities,  however, 
produce  but  slight  eflfect  upon  the  refined  and  subtle 
Epicurean — the  dark  riddle  appears  as  insoluble  as 
ever — and  of  all  that  surrounds  him  he  believes 
only  in  the  beauty  of  a  young  priestess  of  the  moon, 
Alethe,  with  whom  he  falls  desperately  in  love ; 
which  sentiment,  we  need  hardly  say,  is  fervently 
reciprocated  by  Alethe.  Even  the  eager  question- 
ing of  Alciphron's  restless  spirit  upon  creation, 
destiny,  life,  and  death,  is  hushed  in  the  presence 
of  the  young  beauty,  and  the  Athenian  philosopher 
is  made  to  rhapsodize  thus :  **  The  future  was  now 
but  of  secondary  consideration ;  the  present,  and 
that  deity  of  the  present,  woman,  were  the  objects 
that  engrossed  my  whole  soul.  It  was  indeed  for 
the  sake  of  such  beings  alone  that  I  considered  im- 
mortality desirable ;  nor  without  them  would  eter- 
nal life  have  appeared  worth  a  single  prayer." 
The  fair  priestess  of  the  moon  is  secretly  attached 
to  the  religion  of  Christ,  though  as  yet  but  dimly 
so ;  a  glimpse  only  of  its  radiant  and  consoling 
light  and  truth  having  reached  her  from  her  mother, 
who  had  some  time  before  her  death  been  instructed 
in  the  new  and  elevating  faith  then  dawning  upon 
the  dark  horrors  of  bewildered  and  bewildering 
heathenism.  She  bears  about  with  her  the  em- 
blem of  the  religion  of  sorrow,  and  hope,  and  love 
—a  small  gold  cross,  of  which  Alciphron  once  or 
twice  obtains  a  glimpse.  Finally,  Alethe,  during 
the  progress  of  one  of  the  gorgeous  illusions  got 
up  for  the  especial  edification  of  Alciphron,  con- 


trives her  own  and  his  escape  from  the  subterra- 
nean Elysium.  They  fortunately  reach  undiscov- 
ered a  very  curious  and  convenient  carriage,  used 
by  the  high  priest  in  his  journeys  to  the  outer 
world.  It  runs  in  grooves,  and,  when  they  have 
comfortably  seated  themselves,  it  at  once  flies  down 
the  inclined  plane  immediately  before  it,  and  by 
the  impetus  of  its  descent  climbe  up  the  next  accliv- 
ity ;  and  so  on,  up  and  down,  without  pause  or 
intermission.  As  there  was  only  one  of  these 
surprising  carriages  in  the  establishment,  success- 
ful pursuit  was  out  of  the  question.  They  ^et 
clear  oflf,  ascend  the  Nile,  and  reach  a  Christian 
hermitage.  The  venerable  recluse  dwelling  there 
knew  Alethe *s  mother,  and  receives  her  witn  great 
joy.  Alciphron  is  also  warmly  welcomed.  The 
venerable  father  discourses  to  him  of  the  Christian 
faith,  and  supplies  him  with  a  copy  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, which,  read  by  the  light  of  Alethe's  eyes, 
rapidly  produce  conviction  in  the  mind  of  the  enam- 
ored Ureek.  The  lovers  are  ultimately  betrothed 
to  each  other ;  and  we  seem  to  be  approaching  a 
pleasant  matrimonial  catastrophe,  when  the  bright 
prospect  is  suddenly  overcast — 'gloom,  thunder,  and 
eclipse  succeed,  and  continue  till  the  curtain  Mis. 
A  terrible  decree  of  the  Roman  Emperor  against 
the  Christians  is  fulminated,  and  the  ferocious  edict 
is  as  remorselessly  enforced  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile  as  on  those  of  the  Tiber — the  facile  polytheism 
of  Rome  tolerating  and  enforcing  all  religions  save 
that  alone,  which  not  only  glides  into  the  cell  of 
the  captive,  whispering  hope  and  consolation,  but 
mounts  the  steps  of  the  loftiest  throne  to  speak  of 
life,  death,  and  judgment  to  come.  The  recluse 
and  Alethe  are  seized,  with  many  others — hurried 
before  the  Roman  governor  and  Orcus  the  high 
priest — and  commanded,  as  a  proof  of  their  renun- 
ciation of  Christianity,  to  burn  incense  before  idols. 
They  refuse,  and  the  old  man  is  instantly  sacri- 
ficed. Alethe  is  about  to  undergo  the  same  fate, 
when  the  Roman  governor,  touched  by  her  beauty 
and  gentleness,  adjourns  her  punishment  till  the 
morrow,  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Orcus,  who  is 
furious  at  the  thought  of  the  renegade  priestess 
escaping  her  terrible  doom.  The  Roman  chief 
expresses  a  hope  that  reflection  will  induce  Alethe 
to  save  her  life  by  an  act  so  easy  of  per^f^rmance  as 
that  of  casting  a  few  grains  of  incense  u\^  the  idol 
altars,  and  she  is  borne  away  in  custody ;  no.  hov^ 
ever,  till  after  Orcus,  in  mockery  of  an  ornauient 
and  ceremony  usual  with  Christian  maidens  when 
about  to  sufl^r  martyrdom,  has  caused  a  fillet  of 
coral-berries  to  be  fastened  round  her  brows.  Al- 
ciphron, who  in  the  mean  while  had  been  distracted 
with  grief  and  terror,  obtains  access  to  Alethe 
through  the  intervention  of  a  Roman  officer  whom 
he  had  known  at  Athens,  and  finds  her  resigned, 
constant,  and  cheerful,  but  for  a  burning,  throbbing 
pain  in  her  temples.  Alciphron,  fancying  the  coraf 
chaplet  might  be  too  tightly  bound,  unties,  and 
endeavors  to  take  it  oflf.    It  resists  his  eflforts. 

*'  It  would  not  come  away !"  exclaims  Alciphron ; 
and  he  repeats  these  passionate,  despairing,  ago- 
nizing words,  wrung  from  him  by  the  overwhelminff 
bitterness  and  horror  of  the  moment — **  It  would 
not  come  away!"  The  berries,  it  is  discovered, 
had  been  saturated  with  a  deadly  poison  by  order 
of  Orcus,  in  order  to  insure  the  destruction  of 
his  victim.  Alethe,  afler  smiling  placidly  upon 
her  betrothed  husband,  dies.  This  is  the  catas- 
trophe of  the  Epicurean— melancholy  and  distress- 
ing, no  doubt,  but  so  feebly,  so  inartistically  told, 
that  it  merely  shocks  the  reader ;  and  the  tumulta* 
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oas  emotions  of  pity,  loYe,  grief,  indignation,  which 
the  death  uf  the  beautiful,  the  innocent,  the  yoang, 
brought  about  by  violence,  should  excite,  are 
scarcely  more  awakened  than  by  a  newspaper  re- 
port of  a  fatal  accident  having  befallen  a  person 
whom  the  reader  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  before. 
The  book  has  already  virtually  fallen  out  of  the 
literature  of  the  country.  Fashion  and  the  influ- 
ence of  a  popular  name  may  rule  for  a  time,  but  in 
the  long  run  common-sense  and  a  cultivated  taste 
will  pron(»unce  the  irreversible  verdict. 

On  the  30th  of  June,  1827,  the  day  after  the  publi- 
cation of**  The  Epicurean,"  Moore  was  one  of  the 
gay  and  distinguished  assemblage  at  a  magnificent 
fete  at  Boyle  Farm,  in  the  environs  of  London,  the 
cost  of  which  had  been  clubbed  by  five  or  six  rich 
young  lords.  It  appears  by  Mr.  Moore^s  descrip- 
tion to  have  been  a  very  brilliant  afl^air.  There 
were  crowds  of  the  ilite  of  society  present  of  both 
sexes ;  well-dressed  men  and  groups  of  fair  women, 
''all  lookin?  their  best;"  together  with  dancing, 
music,  the  Tyrolese  minstrels,  and  Madame  Vestris 
and  Fanny  Ayton,  rowing  up  and  down  the  river, 
singing  Moore^s  '*  Oh  come  to  Me  when  Daylight 
sets!"  and  so  on.  The  author  of  "  The  Epicu- 
rean" relates  all  this  for  the  purpose  of  introducing 
an  anecdote  concerning  his  book,  and  we  notice  it 
for  the  same  reason.  During  one  of  the  pauses 
of  the  music,  the  Maiquis  of  Palmella — Moore 
disguises  the  name  of  the  Portuguese  ambassador 

in  his  impenetrable  mode,  the  Marquis  of  P-lm a 

^-approaching  the  poet,  remarked  upon  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  fete.  Moore  agreed.  ''The  tents," 
he  remarked,  **  had  a  fine  effect."  "  Nay,"  said 
the  marquis,  "  I  was  thinking  of  your  fete  at 
Athens.  I  read  it  this  morning  in  the  newspaper." 
"Confound  the  newspaper!"  Moore  had  a  great 
aversion  to  having  his  best  morceaux  served  up 
without  the  context  in  that  manner  ;  but  worse  re- 
mained behind.    A  Mr.  D accosted  him  a 

few  minutes  afterwards,  and,  mentioning  the  book, 
added  these  flattering  words :  "  I  never  read  any- 
thing so  touching  as  the  death  of  your  heroine." 
"What!"  exclaimed  the  delighted  author,  "have 
Tou  got  so  far  as  that  already  V*  "Oh  dear,  no,  I 
have  not  seen  the  book — I  read  what  I  mentioned 
in  the  Literary  Gazette."  "Shameful!"  says 
B€^.  Moore,  "  to  anticipate  my  catastrophe  in  that 
manner !"    Perhaps  so ;  but  that  which  we  should 

like  especially  to  know  is  whether  Mr.  B m, 

who  is  mentioned  as  being  present  at  the  enuncia- 
tion of  these  courtesies,  was  Mr.  Brougham.  If 
so,  the  flash  of  the  keen  gray  eyes  that  followed  the 
compliment  on  the  touching  death  of  Alethe,  must, 
to  an  observant  looker-on,  have  been  one  of  the 
most  entertaining  incidents  of  the  fete. 

The  smart  political  squibs,  scattered  like  fireflies 
through  the  dreary  waste  of  journalism  during  the 
last  active  years  of  Moore^s  life,  are  not  obnoxious 
to  criticism.  Squire  Corn,  Famished  Cotton, 
Weeping  Chancellors,  Salmagundian  Kings,  and 
knavish  Bentamites,  as  pencilled  by  Moore,  have 
passed  from  the  domain  of  wit  and  verse  into  that 
of  the  historian  and  the  antiquary,  into  the  hands 
of  the  collector  of  forgotten  trifles ;  and  there  we 
Tcry  willingly  leave  them,  pleasant,  piquant,  and 
welcome,  as  we  fully  admit  them  in  their  day  to 
have  been.  Moore  has  afso  written  several  pieces 
of  religious  verse,  which,  although  not  of  very  high 
merit  as  poetry,  finely  at  times  bring  out  and  illus- 
trate the  Christian  spirit  in  its  most  engaging  as- 
pect— unalloyed,  anclouded  by  the  mists  of  fanatic 
•ectarianism.    As,  for  instance,  in  this  verse  :^- 


The  turf  shall  be  my  fragrant  shrinSt 
My  temple,  Lord  !  that  arch  of  thine, 
My  censer's  breath  the  mountain  airs, 
And  silent  thoughts  my  only  prayers. 

The  spirit  that  inspired  these  lines  is  infinitely 
more  spiritual  and  Christian  than  that  which 
breathes  upon  and  gives  galvanic  momentary  life 
to  dry  bones  of  mouldering  controversial  bigotry. 
Such  a  hymn  is  worth  the  '*  Travels  of  an  Irish 
Gentleman"  a  thousand  times  over,  and  Sullivan^s 
replies  to  them  into  the  bargain. 

Our  brief  passage  through  the  trim  gardens,  gay 
with  flowers,  sparkling  with  light,  and  vocal  with 
melody,  of  Moore^s  poetry,  verse  and  prose,  here 
concludes,  and  we  have  now,  it  may  be  presumed, 
the  means  of  forming  a  sound  judgment  upon  his 
pretensions  as  poet,  romancist,  and  politician. 
First,  then,  as  to  his  rank  as  poet.  Whilst  freely  ex- 
pressing our  opinion  as  to  his  deficiency  in  highly- 
imaginative,  sustained,  poetical,  genius,  and  his 
entire  want  of  dramatic  power,  we  have  at  the 
same  time  done  justice  to  the  point  and  quickness 
of  his  wit,  the  varied  brilliancy  of  his  sparkling 
fancies,  and  the  fine  harmony  and  cadenced  flow  of 
his  verse.  That  he  was  not  an  inspired  creative 
pfiet  like  Shakspeare,  Milton,  Burns,  and  a  few 
others,  is  true  ;  but  beneath  those  heaven-reaching 
heights  there  are  many  still  lofty  eminences  upon 
which  gifted  spirits  sit  enthroned,  their  brows  en- 
circled with  coronets  bright  with  gems  of  purest 
ray  serene,  though  pale,  indeed,  and  dim  in  pres- 
ence of  the  radiant  crowns  of  the  kings  of  poetry 
and  song,  between  whom  also  there  are  degrees  of 
glory;  for  immeasurably  above  all,  far  beyond 
even  the  constellated  splendor 

Of  the  blind  old  man  of  Scio's  rocky  isle, 

soars  Shakspeare,  palm-wreathed  and  diademed 
with  stars.  One  of  these  lesser  heights  and  circlets 
must  unquestionably  be  awarded  to  Thomas  Moore. 
His  wing,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  feeble,  requiring 
artificial  stimulants  and  help  to  lift  him  above  the 
ground  a  sufficient  time  for  warbling  a  brief  melody. 
He  did  not  sing  as  a  flower  exhales — from  the  law 
and  necessity  of  its  nature ;  still  there  is  at  times  a 
grace,  and  tenderness,  and  music,  about  his  care- 
fully-polished snatches  of  song,  which  the  world  is 
not  sufliciently  rich  in  to  willingly  let  die.  The 
truly-inspired  poet,  we  need  hardly  add,  requires 
no  artificial  preparations  of  congenial  "  atmos- 
pheres" to  perfect  and  pour  forth  the '  divine 
thoughts  and  harmonies  which  crowd  his  brain, 
inflame  his  blood,  and  stir  his  heart.  He  sings 
because  it  is  a  vital  condition  of  his  life  that  he 
should  do  so.  The  thoughts  of  Burns  kindled  into 
glorious  song  as  he  followed  his  plough  along 
the  level  field  or  mountain-side.  The  "  Mary  in 
Heaven"  welled  up  from  his  throbbing  heart  as  the 
sudden  inrush  of  the  tumultuous  memories  brought 
back  the  image  of  the  loved  and  lust,  and  came  • 
forth  with  stifling  sobs  and  blinding  tears  of  pas- 
sionate regret  and  tenderness,  and  as  the  Poet  of 
all  Time  lay  dreaming  in  his  youth  by  the  silver 
Avon,  the  immortal  creations  with  which  he  has 
peopled  the  world,  thronged  dimly  in  his  brain, 
with  a  confused  murmur  of  the  sorrows,  the  re- 
morse, the  griefs,  the  agonies,  the  mirth,  the  wit, 
the  joys,  the  tears,  the  love,  afterwards  incarnated 
and  winged  forth  from  amid  the  din  and  drudgery 
of  a  play-house.  Who  can  read  the  account  of 
Moore^s  painful  three  years'  incubation  at  Mayfield 
Cottage — which  we  have  given  nearly  in  his  own 
words — and  for  another  moment  beliere  ia  hia 
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poetic  inspiration  ?  Fancy  a  really  inspired  man, 
possessed  of  the  necessary  facalty  of  verse,  coming 
forth,  afler  brooding  for  that  long  period  over  his 
work,  and  presenting  to  the  world  a  pretty,  per- 
fumed, spangled,  lay-figure  like  "  Lalla  Rookh," 
as  a  true,  living  creation,  radiant  with  the  light 
and  vital  with  the  breath  of  poetry  ! 

With  respect  to  the  somewhat  objectionable 
character  of  Moore^s  earlier  productions,  much 
excuse  is  to  be  found  in  the  heartless,  soulless, 
meretricious,  withered  state  of  society — not  in 
which  he  was  born,  that  was  sound  and  healthy, 
if  somewhat  perverse,  but  in  which  he  chiefly 
passed  his  youth  and  prime  of  manhood.  The  de- 
based and  debasing  tone  of  **  good'*  Irish  society, 
at  a  time  when  such  men  as  Toler  and  others  of 
the  same  stamp  could  rise  by  dint  of  unblushing 
subserviency  and  hair-trigger  pistols  to  the  highest 
and  most  dignified  offices  in  the  state,  and  when 
corruption  in  its  unveiled  loathsomeness  was  the 
admitted  principle  of  government,  can  only  be  truly 
estimated  by  those  who,  for  their  sins  doubtless, 
have  been  compelled  to  rak^in  the  private  histories 
of  that  altogether  disreputable  period.  This  fetid 
atmosphere  necessarily  affected  the  imitative  and 
impressionable  genius  of  Moore,  and  his  Juvenile 
Songs  may  be  said  to  have  been  but  a  reflex — a 
refined  one  too— of  the  reckless,  debauched,  baccha- 
nalian, sensuous  tone  of  sentiment  and  manners 
then  so  fatally  prevalent.  The  air  of  the  regent's 
court  was  scarcely  healthier  or  more  purifying ; 
and  exposed  to  such  influences — poor,  and  am- 
bitious of  applause,  intoxicated  by  the  smiles  of 
exclusive  fashionable  circles,  in  which  he  was  not 
indeed  born,  but  which  gradually  became  a  neces- 
sity of  his  existence,  and  whose  continued  favor 
could  only  be  purchased  by  ministering  to  their 
tastes — Moore,  under  such  circumstances,  should 
be  forgiven  much.  As  public  sentiment  acquired 
a  healthier  tone,  so  did  his  writings ;  and  his  last 
considerable  effort,  *'  The  Epicurean,"  is  as  dis- 
tinguished for  the  reticence  of  its  language  and  the 
purity  of  its  sentiment  as  for  the  absence  of  the 
fanciful  genius  which  threw  a  glittering  veil  over 
the  productions  of  his  earlier  life.  This  excusatory 
suggestion  has  been  forestalled  by  Moore  himself, 
and  is  well  expressed  in  the  following  verse  of  one 
of  his  songs: — 

Oh  blame  not  the  Bard  if  he  fly  to  the  bowers. 
Where  Pleasure  lies  carelessly  smiling  at  Fame  ; 
He  was  born  for  much  more,  and  in  happier  hours 
His  soul  might  have  burned  with  a  holier  flame ! 

We  very  heartily  believe  it ;  and  in  estimating 
frailties  of  this  nature,  so  powerfully  influenced  by 
the  strong  god  Circumstance,  we  should  do  well, 
whilst  reading  Moore's  somewhat  boastful  excuse, 
to  bear  also  in  mind  the  words  of  a  far  greater 
man : — 

What 's  done  we  partly  may  compute. 
But  know  not  what  *b  resisted. 

Turning  from  Moore  the  poet  to  Moore  the  poli- 
tician, there  is  not  much  to  remark  upon  ;  neither, 
certainly,  is  there  place  for  two  opinions.  Moore 
wrote  politics  at  times — pointed,  bitter,  rankling 
politics — but  he  was  really  at  heart  no  politician. 
There  was  no  earnestness  in  what  he  did  in  this 
way,  and  it  was  early  and  abundantly  evident,  from 
his  alternate  eulogies  and  vituperation  of  demo- 
cratic institutions,  that  he  had  no  firmly-based 
convictions.  His  love  for  Ireland  was  a  sentiment 
only ;  it  never  rose  to  the  dignity  of  a  passion. 


Not  one  of  his  patriotic  songs  breathes  the  fiery 
energy,  the  martyr  zeal,  the  heroic  hate  and  love, 
which  pulsate  in  the  veins  of  men  who  ardently 
sympathize  with  a  people  really  oppressed,  or 
presumed  to  be  so.  But  let  us  hasten  to  say,  if 
there  was  little  of  the  hero  or  martyr,  there  was 
nothing  of  the  renegade  or  traitor  about  Thomas 
Moore.  The  pension  of  three  hundred  a  year 
obtained  for  him  of  the  crown  by  his  influential 
friends  was  not  the  reward  of  baseness  or  of  politi- 
cal tergiversation .  It  was  the  prize  and  reward  of  his 
eminence  as  a  writer,  and  his  varied  social  accom- 
plishments. If  he  did  not  feel  strongly,  he  at  all 
events  felt  honestly ;  and  although  he  had  no 
mission  to  evoke  the  lightning  of  the  national 
spirit,  and  hurl  its  consuming  fire  at  the  men,  who, 
had  they  possessed  the  power,  would  have  riveted 
the  bondage  of  his  people,  he  could  and  did  soothe 
their  angry  paroxysms  with  lulling  words  of  praise 
and  hope,  and,  transforming  their  terribly  real, 
physical,  and  moral  griefs  and  ills  into  picturesque 
and  sentimental  sorrows,  awakened  a  languid  ad- 
miration, and  a  passing  sympathy  for  a  nation 
which  could  boast  such  beautiful  music,  and  whose 
woes  were  so  agreeably,  so  charmingly  sung.  Libr 
eral  opinions  Moore  supported  by  tongue  and  pen, 
but  then  they  were  fashionable  within  a  sufficiently- 
extensive  circle  of  notabilities,  and  had  noihingr  of 
the  coarseness  and  downrightness  of  vulgar  Radi- 
calism about  them.  The  political  idiosyncrasy  of 
Moore  is  developed  in  the  same  essential  aspect  in 
his  memoir  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  as  in  his 
national  songs.  There  is  nothing  impassioned, 
nothing  which  hurries  the  pulse  or  kindles  the  eye 
— ^but  a  graceful  regret,  a  carefully  guarded  appre- 
ciation of  the  acts  and  motives  of  that  unfortunate 
and  misguided  nobleman  run  throughout.  Moore 
was  what  men  call  a  fair-weather  politician — which 
means,  not  that  storms  do  not  frequently  surrounc 
them,  but,  that  by  a  prudent  forethought,  a  happy 
avoidance  of  prematurely  committing  themselves, 
they  contrive  to  make  fair  weather  for  themselves 
however  dark  and  tempestuous  may  be  the  time  to 
other  and  less  .sagacious  men,  and  who,  when  their 
sun  does  at  last  shine,  come  out  with  extreme 
eflfulgence  and  brilliancy.  Moore,  therefore,  as  a 
politician,  was  quite  unexceptionable,  though  not 
eminent.  He  was  at  once  a  pensioned  and  unpur- 
chased, and,  we  verily  believe,  unpurchasable  par- 
tisan ;  an  honest,  sincere,  and  a  very  mild  patriot ; 
a  faithful,  and  at  the  same  time  prudent  and  cir- 
cumspect lover  of  his  country,  its  people,  and  its 
faith.  There  are  very  high-sounding  names  in  the 
list  of  political  celebrities,  of  whom  it  would  be 
well  if  such  real  though  not  highly-flattering  praise 
could  be  truly  spoken. 

Moore's  prose  works  require  but  little  notice  at 
our  hands  beyond  that  incidentally  bestowed  upon 
them  in  our  passage  through  his  works.  None  of 
them  that  we  are  acquainted  with  add  at  all  to  the 
reputation  for  genius  acquired  by  his  poetry.  The 
flow  and  rhyme  of  verse  are  indispensable  to  carry 
the  reader  through  stories  without  probability  or 
interest,  and  to  render  men  and  women,  not  only 
without  originality — that  frequently  happens — but 
destitute  of  individualism,  decently  tolerable.  We 
are  ignorant  of  the  contributions  to  the  *'  Edinburgh 
Review  ;'*  but  they  could  scarcely  have  much  en- 
hanced the  power  and  attractiveness  of  a  periodical 
which  in  his  time  numbered  amongst  its  contribn- 
tors  such  names  as  Jeffrey,  Brougham,  Sidney 
Smith,  Hallam,  Macaulay,  and  others  of  that  mint 
and  standard.    Moore  is  assigned  by  his  friends  a 
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high  rank  amongst  the  defenders  or  apologists  of 
the  Church  of  Rome ;  and  we  believe  his  **  Trav- 
els," like  Cobbett*8  **  Reformation,"  have  been 
translated  by  papal  authority  and  command  into 
most  of  the  languages  of  Europe.  Of  his  merits  in 
this  department  of  literature,  which  is  quite  out  of 
our  way,  we  do  not  presume  to  offer  an  opinion. 
His  book  unquestionably  displays  a  vast  deal  of 
research  and  learning  ;  but  whether  it  is  so  entirely 
perverse  as  its  adversaries  contend,  or  so  preemi- 
nently irrefragable  and  convincing  as  its  admirers 
assert,  we  really  cannot  say. 

It  is,  after  all,  in  the  home-life  of  individuals 
that  their  true  character  must  be  read  and  studied. 
The  poet  and  the  politician — the  latter  more  espec- 
ially— dwell,  as  regards  their  vocations,  apart  from 
the  household  tests  which  really  measure  the 
worth,  the  truth,  the  kindliness,  of  individual  men 
and  women.  Mooie,  we  are  pleased  to  be  able  to 
repeat,  as  a  son,  a  husband,  a  father  a  friend  and 
neighbor,  bore,  and  deservedly,  the  highest  charac- 
ter. His  domestic  affections  were  ardent,  tender, 
and  sincere,  and  the  brilliant  accomplishments 
which  caused  his  society  to  be  courted  by  the  great 
ones  of  the  world  shed  their  genial  charm  over  the 
quiet  fireside  at  which  sat  his  wife,  and  in  whose 
light  and  warmth  the  children  whose  loss  has 
bowed  him  to  the  grave  grew  up  only  to  bloom  and 
perish.  There  have  been  much  greater  poets, 
more  self-sacrificing)  though  perhaps  no  more  sin- 
cere lovers  of  their  country ;  but  in  the  intimate 
relations  of  domestic  life,  and  the  discharge  of  its 
common,  every-day,  but  sacred  obligations,  there 
are  few  men  who  have  borne  a  more  unspotted  and 
deservedly-high  reputation  than  Thomas  Moore. 

One  word  as  to  the  music — the  airs  of  the  melo- 
dies. They  were  for  the  most  part,  it  is  well 
known,  arranged,  and  the  accompaniments  gener- 
ally written,  by  Sir  John  Stevenson.  The  changes 
in  the  melody  which  not  unfrequently  occur,  whether 
hurtfully  or  otherwise  individual  taste  must  deter- 
mine, were,  Moore  himself  emphatically  assures 
us,  invariably  his  own. 


INDUNS  AND  LIGHT-HOUSES. 

Ah  incident  occurred  at  the  Key  Biscayne  light- 
house during  the  Florida  war,  which  is  perhaps 
worth  recording.  The  light-house  was  kept  by  a 
man  named  Thompson.  His  only  companion  was  an 
old  negro  man  ;  they  both  lived  in  a  small  hut  near 
the  light-house.  One  evening,  about  dark,  they  dis- 
covereid  a  party  of  some  fifteen  or  twen^  Indians 
creeping  upon  thera,  upon  which  they  immediately 
retreat^  into  the  light-house,  carrying  with  them  a 
keg  of  gunpowder,  with  the  gnns  and  ammunition. 
From  the  windows  of  the  light-house  Thompson  fired 
upon  them  several  times,  but  the  moment  he  would 
show  himself  at  the  window,  the  glasses  would  be 
instantly  riddled  by  rifle  balls,  and  he  had  no  alter- 
native  but  to  lie  close.  The  Indians,  meanwhile, 
getting  out  of  patience,  at  not  being  able  to  force  the 
door  which  Thompson  had  secured,  collected  piles  of 
wood,  which,  being  placed  against  the  door  and  set 
fire  to,  in  process  of  time  not  only  burnt  through  the 
door,  but  also  set  fire  to  the  stair-case  conducting  to 
the  lantern,  into  which  Thompson  and  the  negro  were 
compelled  to  retreat  From  this,  too,  they  were 
finally  driven  by  the  encroaching  flames,  and  were 
forced  outside  on  the  parapet  wall,  which  was  not 
more  than  three  ftet  wide. 

The  flames  now  began  to  ascend  as  finom  a  chimney, 
tome  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  above  the  light>hou8e. 
13ies6  men  had  to  lie  in  this  situation,  some  seven^ 


ftet  above  the  g^und,  with  a  blazing  furnace  roasting 
them  on  one  side,  and  the  Indians  on  the  other 
embracing  every  occasion,  as  soon  as  any  part  of  the 
body  was  exposed,  to  pop  at  them.  The  negro, 
incautiously  exposing  himself,  was  killed,  while 
Thompson  received  several  balls  in  his  fiset,  which  he 
had  projected  bevond  the  ValL 

Nearly  roastea  to  death,  and  in  a  fit  of  desperation, 
Thompson  seized  the  keg  of  gunpowder,  which  he  had 
still  preserved,  to  keep  from  the  hands  of  the  enemj« 
threw  it  into  the  blazing  light-house,  hoping  to  end 
his  own  sufferings  and  destroy  the  savages.  In  a  few 
moments  it  exploded,  but  the  walls  were  too  strong  to 
be  shaken,  and  the  explosion  took  place  out  of  the 
light-house,  as  though  it  had  been  fired  from  their 
guns. 

The  effect  of  the  concussion  was  to  throw  down  the 
blazing  materials  level  with  the  ground,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce subsidence  of  the  flames,  and  then  Thompson 
was  permitted  to  remain  exempt  from  their  influenoei 
Before  day  the  Indians  were  off,  and  Thompson,  being 
left  alone,  was  compelled  to  throw  off  the  body  of  the 
negro  while  strength  was  left  him,  and  before  it 
putrefied. 

The  gunpowder  was  heard  on  board  a  revenue  enU 
ter  at  some  distance,  which  immediately  proceeded  to 
the  spot  to  ascertain  what  had  occurred,  when  they 
found  the  light-house  burnt  and  the  keeper  above  on 
top  of  it.  Various  expedients  were  resorted  to,  to 
get  him  down ;  and  finally  a  kite  was  made  and 
raised  with  strong  twine,  and  so  manoeuvred  as  to 
bring  the  line  within  his  reach,  to  which  a  rope  of 
good  size  was  next  attached  and  hauled  up  by  Thomp- 
son. 

Finally,  a  block  being  fiistened  to  the  light-honse, 
and  having  a  rope  to  it,  enabled  the  crew  to  haul 
up  a  couple  of  men,  by  whose  aid  Thompson  was 
safely  landed  on  terra  firma. 

The  Indians  hod  attempted  to  reach  him  by  means 
of  the  lightning  rod,  to  which  they  had  attached 
thongs  of  buckskin,  but  could  not  succeed  in  getting 
more  than  halfway  up. — Charleston  JSTewi, 


C(EUR-DE-LION  S   STATUE. 

A.  OOLOBBAL  BftirBSTRIAH  BRONZR  FIOUSI  IT  THS  ■CITX.PTOa 
KAROCHBTTI ;  NOW  PLACBD  OVTSIDB  TBR  ORRAT  SZHIRITIOa 
UV  BTDB  PARK. 

Riohaud  the  Lio5-heabted  !  crowned  serene 

With  the  true  royalty  of  perfect  man  ; 

Seated  above  the  blessing  or  the  ban 

Of  half-articulate  crowds  that  gaping  lean 

To  trace  what  the  out-of-date  wo^  **king"  may 

mean. 
See  there  !    What  needs  that  iron  casque's  star-rim^ 
Defined  against  the  sky,  to  signal  him 
A  monarch— of  those  monarchs  which  have  been 
And  are  not !    Read  his  missioned  destinies 
In  the  full  brow  majestic,  kingly  eyes  ; 
The  strong,  still  hands,  each  grasping  rein  or  sword  ; 
The  mouth  in  very  sternness  beautiful ; 
Behold  a  man  who  his  own  soul  con  rule  ! 
Lord  o*er  himself— therefore  his  brethren's  lord. 

"  0  Richard  !  O  man  rot .'  *'    So  minstrels  sighed ; 

The  many-centuried  voice  dies  faint  away 

In  silence  of  the  ages  dim  and  gray. 

We  know  not  but  those  green-wreathed  legends  hide 

A  coarse,  foul  truth,  that  soon  had  crumbling  died 

Beneath  our  modem  times'  serener  air. 

What  matter !    Oiant  statue,  rest  thou  there  ! 

Shadowing  our  Richard  of  chivalrio  pride  ; 

Or  If  not  Uie  true  Richard,  stiU  the  type 

Of  the  old  regal  glory,  fallen,  o*er  ripe. 

To  rot  amid  Uie  world's  new  blossommg. 

Stand  !  Imaging  those  lost  heroic  days. 

Until  our  oluldmi's  children  come  and  gaze, 

Whispering  with  reverent  awe :   *'  This  tooj  a  king  t*' 
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From  the  Examiaer. 

Essays  and  MarpnaUa,    By  Hartley  Coleridge. 
Edited  by  his  Brother.    Two  vols.  Moxon. 

We  are  grateful  to  Mr.  Derwent  Coleridge  for 
this  second  instalment  of  tribute  to  his  brother's 
memory.  He  has  very  well  characterized  the  con- 
tents of  the  volumes  before  as  in  saying  that  they 
are  evidently  the  genuine  and  unforced  products  of 
the  author's  mind,  who  has  put  forth  in  each  case 
exactly  what  he  had  to  say — neither  more  nor  less. 
In  this  respect  they  remind  us  of  the  prose  writings 
of  Charles  Lamb.  They  have  also  much  of  the 
same  tender  playfulness,  of  the  same  taste  in 
poetry,  of  the  same  clear  and  delicate  fancy,  of  the 
same  turns  of  humorous  melancholy,  of  the  same 
thoughtful  but  never  querulous  sadness.  Lamb 
had  seen  more  of  life  as  well  as  of  books.  Though 
his  classical  learning  could  not  compete  wiUi 
Hartley's,  he  had  a  more  learned .  spirit  of  human 
dealings.  He  was  altogether  a  more  just  observer, 
and  (using  the  word  in  its  old  sense)  had  a  more 
profound  wit.  But  there  are  passages  in  the 
Essays  before  us  which  we  could  only  equal  from 
the  pages  of  Elia,  and  we  derive  from  them  the 
same  feeling  of  personal  affection  for  the  writer. 

How  well  said  is  this — from  a  note  of  Hartley's 
on  some  couplets  of  Dryden  : — 

Scarcely  she  knew  that  she  was  great  or  fair, 

Or  wise  beyond  what  other  women  are  ; 

Or,  which  is  better,  knew,  but  never  durst  compare, 

For  to  be  conscious  of  what  all  admire 

And  not  be  vain,  advances  virtue  higher. 

Most  excellent ;  the  true  character  of  Christian 
homility,  which  never  can  consist  in  error  or  igno- 
rance. To  know  whatever  of  good  the  Allgiver  has 
bestowed  upon  us,  is  fit ;  but  the  knowledge  should 
never  lead  us  to  invidious. comparisons  with  othera, 
the  inventory  of  whose  inward  wealth  we  cannot 
read.  Whatever  we  have — be  it  in  mind,  body, 
estate,  or  soul — is  given  us  ;  our  virtues  are  no 
more  our  own  making  than  our  faces  or  abilities. 
They  are  but  talents,  arguments  of  thankfulness  and 
of  duty,  not  of  pride  : — snares  and  stumbling-blocks, 
when  they  make  us  look  down  upon  our  neighbors  ; 
but  it  is  gross  falsehood  to  deny  even  to  ourselves  that 
we  possess  them  ;  and  a  great  absurdity  to  attempt  to 
persuade  children  that  they  are  uglier,  or  stupider 
than  they  really  are.  The  deception  is  sure  to  be 
found  out,  and  the  discovery  produces  much  more 
vanity  than  it  was  Intended  to  prevent.  Vanity  can 
only  be  subdued  (for  it  always  exists)  by  fixing  the 
attention  on  high  and  serious  objects — by  inducing 
e£forts  in  which  all  must  find  their  weakness  and  im- 
perfection. He  who  aims  at  little  things  will  be  vain, 
if  he  succeed  ;  splenetic  and  envious  if  he  be  out- 
done. 

And  this — does  it  not  relish  of  Elia? — 

A  smack  of  the  antique  is  an  excellent  ingredient  in 
gentility.  A  gentleman,  to  be  the  beau  ideal  of  his 
order,  should  live  in  an  old  house,  (if  haunted,  so 
much  the  l)etter,)  well  stocked  with  old  books  and  old 
wine,  and  well  hung  with  family  portraits,  and  choice 
pieces  of  the  old  masters.  He  should  keep  all  his 
father's  old  servants,  (provided  they  did  not  turn 
modem  philosophers,)  and  an  old  nurse,  replete  with 
legendary  lore.  His  old  horses,  when  past  labor, 
should  roam  at  large  in  his  park  ;  and  his  superan- 
nuated dogs  should  be  allowed  to  doze  out  their  old 
age  in  the  sun  or  on  the  hearth-rug.  If  an  old  man, 
his  drees  should  be  forty  f>ishions  out  of  date  at  least. 
At  any  rate,  his  face  should  have  something  of  the 
cavalier  cut — a  likeness  to  the  family  Vandykes  ;  and 
his  manners,  without  being  absolutely  antiquated, 
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should  show  somewhat  of  an  inherited  courtesy.  In 
all,  he  should  display  a  consciousness  that  he  is  to 
represent  something  historical,  something  that  is  not 
of  to-day  or  yesterday — ^a  power  derived  from  times 
of  yore.  How  venerable  is  the  escu^tcheon  of  an 
ancient  fiimily  !  How  richly  it  glows  in  the  window 
of  their  parish  church  !  the  stained  light  which  gleams 
through  it  is  reflected  from  distant  centuries.  How 
awful  are  its  grifiELns  and  wiverns  !  How  mysterious 
the  terms  of  heraldry,  gules,  azure,  or — dexter  and 
sinister  !  Apply  the  same  to  the  newly  purchased 
coat  of  a  new  gentleman,  and  they  are  rank  jargon, 
and  the  coat  itself  an  unmeaning  daub. 

Yet  antiquity  is  not  always  genteel.  The  Jewish 
nation  is  the  greatest  antiquity  upon  earth.  It  is 
a  remnant  of  a  dispensation  that  has  passed  away. 
The  law  and  the  prophets  are  their  family  history. 
Their  rites  and  customs,  their  food,  their  daily  life, 
are  derived  from  times  long  anterior  to  all  records  but 
their  own.  But  alas  !  it  is  not  good  for  nations  to  be 
antiquities.  They  cannot  but  fall  to  ruin ;  and 
a  human  ruin  is  not  a  ruined  temple. 

Nothing  could  be  better  said  than  the  remark 
appended  to  Carew's  fantastical  lines  about  the 
illness  of  Charles  the  First : — 

One  should  not  think  by  these  lines  that  Carew 
cared  much  about  the  king's  Illness,  but  this  is  an 
unfkir  and  unphilosophic  inference.  Men  who  have 
acquired  a  certain  trick  of  thought  and  expression, 
will  continue  it  under  all  varieties  of  feeling.  Fancy 
will  "talk  as  she  is  most  used  to  do."  A  dancing- 
master  would  probably  turn  out  his  toes  were  he  hasten- 
ing to  his  father's  death-bed,  yet  he  might  be  a  good  son 
for  all  that.  Lear's  fool  can  only  give  fool's  comfort, 
yet  he  loved  his  master  truly.  Mercutio  observes, 
"  that  his  wound  is  not  so  wide  as  a  church  door,  nor 
so  deep  as  a  well,"  yet  he  feels  that  it  is  enough. 
Sir  Thomas  More  died  with  a  jest,  and  he  was  a 
martyr  at  least  to  his  own  sincerity.  Men  may  joke 
and  quibble  till  they  cannot  do  otherwise,  and  yet  not 
have  joked  away  all  feeling. 

Here  is  a  suggestion  for  the  stage  : — 

As  Ariel's  presence  throughout  the  play  is  manifest 
to  none  but  Prospero,  it  were  an  improvement  in  the 
acting  if  this  dainty  spirit  were  personated  by  a  voice 
alone.  No  human  form,  however  sylph-like,  but 
must  belie  the  words  of  the  invisible  and  tricksy 
Ariel.  The  voice,  shifting  from  place  to  place,  now 
above,  now  below,  now  in  motion^  now  pausing,  and 
anon  multiplied  from  all  quarters,  would  have  a  truly 
magical  effect  in  scenic  representation. 

«  And  here  are  some  nicely-put  distinctions 
between  reputation,  popularity,  and  fame  : — 

Shakspeare  in  his  own  day  was  doubtless  popular  ; 
but  the  popularity  of  a  dramatist,  who  claimed  no 
rank  in  the  learned  literature  of  his  age,  and  did  not 
even  publish  his  plays,  must  have  been  confined  to 
the  suspected  race  of  play-goers.  His  Venus  and 
Adonis  obtained  a  dubious  notoriety,  not  likely  to 
recommend  him  to  the  austere  and  solid  scholai-s  who 
composed  folios  and  quartos.  No  wonder  that  Biicon 
quotes  him  not.  The  chancellor  was,  perhaps,  sel- 
dom at  a  play,  and  could  not  safely  quote  from  the 
mouth  of  an  actor.  No  collection  of  Shakspeare's 
plays  was  published  till  long  after  the  principal  works 
of  Bacon  were  completed,  nor,  if  we  except  the 
£ssays,  do  they  furnish  many  occasions  for  poetical 
quotation  at  all.  Burton  once  mentions  Shakspeare. 
Hakewell,  a  solemn  reasoner  on  the  course  of  Provi- 
dence, could  not  decorously  allude  to  the  wood^notes 
of  an  illiterate  stage-player.  Shakspeare  was  popu- 
lar, and  his  fame  was  securely  planted,  but  he  was  • 
not  a  writer  of  reputation — for  reputation  is  some-- 
what  different  from  popularity  and  fame.     Popularity 
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18  the  gift  of  the  people.  Fame  is  conferred  by  tbe 
permanent  uniyenal  reason.  Reputation  is  the 
opinion  of  the  Judging,  not  always  tiie  judtoions  few. 
Virsily  of  all  writers,  has  had  the  greatest  reputation. 
Ovid  and  Horace  are  more  popular.  Homer  and 
Shakspeare  are  his  rivals  in  fame.  Addison  and 
Pope,  Locke  and  Paley,  of  English  authors,  have 
enjoyed  the  strongest  reputation,  but  they  are  neither 
80  popular,  nor  in  the  truest  sense  so  famous,  as  John 
Bunyan.  Of  living  writers,  I  should  say  Scott  was 
the  most  popular.  Southey  the  best  reputed,  Words- 
worth the  most  famous.  Popularity  is,  however,  a 
much  better  earnest  of  fame  than  reputation — for 
popularity  and  fbme  alike  are  eflects  of  a  work — 
reputation  is  merely  imputed — ^it  is  a  decision  by 
statute,  not  in  equity.  A  popular  book  may  be  mia- 
ehievous,  but  it  cannot  be  inert  There  is  little 
chance  of  a  work  obtaining  posthumous  popularity 
which  misses  at  its  first  appearance.  Collins  might 
be  cited  as  an  exception,  but  his  poems  were  scarce 
published  in  his  lifetime. 

The  three  last  as  well  as  the  first  of  oar  extracts 
are  from  the  Marginalia — notes,  from  the  margins 
of  books,  that  is,  suggested  by  his  reading,  and 
written  for  himself.  These  occupy  the  second 
volume.  The  contents  of  the  first  are  chiefly 
essays,  of  which  the  greater  part  originally  ap- 
peared in  Blackwood's  Magazine — a  form  of  publi- 
cation which  seems  to  have  put  some  restraints  on 
Hartley.  We  must  confess  that  we  care  less  for 
what  he  addressed  to  Blackwood's  public,  than  for 
his  self-communings  with  his  edition  of  Anderson's 
poets,  and  other  favorite  books.  He  is  a  capital 
critic  of  poetry,  with  occasional  slips  which  we 
cannot  account  for,  (as  his  depreciation  of  the 
poetry  in  the  glorious  masque  invented  by  Pros- 
pero,)  but  with  insight  often  not  inferior  to  his 
father's,  and  none  of  his  attendant  mystifications. 
The  volumes  are  not  very  correctly  printed. 
Even  so  common  a  name  as  Shakspeare's  friend 
and  editor,  Condell,  is  printed  Conder. 


From  the  Spectator. 

A  "friend  indeed"   to  the  farmer  and 

MILLER. 

Wk  grind  com  now-a-days  very  much  in  the 
same  way  that  they  ground  it  in  the  days  of  Noah. 
Jn  the  patriarchal  ages  they  did  not  know  how  to 
separate  the  husk  of  wheat  from  its  mealy  kernel, 
and  forty  centuries  of  trial  have  not  taught  us  mod- 
erns the  secret.  In  those  early  days,  they  had  hit 
on  the  plan  of  placing  wheat  in  the  hollow  of  one 
stone,  and  grinding  husk  and  kernel  together  into 
meal  by  the  attrition  of  another  stone  turning  rap- 
idly in  the  hollow  of  the  first ;  and  we  have  done 
nothing  to  improve  the  process  beyond  giving  the 
stones  a  better  shape,  and  attaching  a  more  elabor- 
ate and  effective  apparatus  for  giving  them  motion. 
In  later  historical  times  the  Lombards  were  famed 
for  engineering  and  mechanical  skill ;  after  them 
Holland  became  notable  fur  her  corn-mills  moved 
by  the  wind ;  and  at  this  day  France  is  preeminent 
for  the  goodness  and  cheapness  of  her  corn  manu- 
facture. The  superiority  of  the  French,  however, 
has  been  due  less  to  themselves  than  to  their  coun- 
try. We  will  show  how  this  has  been  so  hitherto, 
and  why  it  may  cease  to  be  so  in  future. 

Two  of  the  primary  requisites  for  making  good 
flour  are  good  corn  and  good  stones  to  grind  it. 
France  is  favored  in  both  respects.  Her  climate  is 
genial,  even  where  her  soil  is  ungenerous ;  if  her 
corn  is  not  of  the  bulk  or  heart  that  it  might  be, 
still  it  is  ripened  so  perfectly  diat  the  husk  scales 


oflr,  and  the  kernel  falls  into  powder,  with  a  readi- 
ness not  known  in  humid  England.  Her  mill- 
stones, too,  unite  beyond  all  (save  tboee  of  Belgium) 
the  adamantine  hardness  with  toughness  which  the 
miller  requires.  Once  properly  chiselled  to  a 
rough  cutting  face,  they  are  longer  than  any  others 
in  ^ing  worn  smooth  by  the  com.  The  French- 
man's com  is  better ;  his  grinding  stones  are  better ; 
and  his  climate  so  dries  and  cools  his  meal  that  he 
can  sift  it  through  a  finer  sieve.  In  respect  of  stones, 
we  need  not  be  at  much  disadvantage ;  for  we  can 
get  his  stones,  or  the  superior  stones  of  Belgium, 
by  sea-carriage  for  little  greater  prices  than  he 
himself  can  get  them  by  land-carriage.  In  respect 
of  com,  too,  we  can  approach  a  par ;  for  we  caa 
buy  his  com  and  improve  our  own  by  the  mixture. 
Still,  it  costs  less  to  import  com  as  flour  than  as 
corn ;  and  so  the  French  miller  saves  the  freight 
of  the  refuse  which  the  English  miller  imports 
with  the  raw  unmanufactured  article.  But  the 
French  miller's  advantage  of  climate,  in  drying  the 
meal,  is  one  that  hitherto  seemed  so  peculiar  to  his 
country  that  he  must  always  retain  it,  and  be  the 
better  for  it  in  the  competition  with  our  millers. 
By  favor  of  that  dryness  of  climate,  the  meal  more 
readily  escapes  from  the  stones,  so  that  the  stones 
yield  meal  at  a  faster  rate  and  of  a  better  quality ; 
and  then  the  meal  can  be  **  dress^"  or  sifted  by 
the  gentle  force  of  gravity  through  a  delicate  silken 
gauze — producing  a  much  whiter  and  finer  quality 
of  flour ;  while,  in  this  moist  climate,  the  clammy 
meal  cannot  be  turned  out  of  the  stones  so  fast  or 
so  finely  powdered,  and  it  is  totally  impossible  to 
sift  it  except  by  buiS^ting  and  powerfully  brushing 
it  through  a  gauze  of  strong  metal  wire. 

Our  problem  has  been,  therefore,  to  imitate  the 
drying  action  of  the  French  climate.  An  English 
engineer,  Mr.  Bovill,  of  the  firm  of  Sw;ayne  and 
Bovill,  in  Abchurch  Lane,  has  accomplished  this 
task ;  and  we  think  his  invention  of  such  national 
importance  that  we  give  our  readers  a  full  expla- 
nation of  it. 

Almost  every  one  knows,  that  in  a  com-mill  the 
corn  is  ground  by  two  circular  stones  of  some  four 
feet  diameter:  the  lower  stone  is  fixed,  and  the 
upper  stone  revolves  horizontally  close  above  it,  at 
a  high  velocity,  on  a  vertical  axis.  The  sur&oe  of 
both  stones  is  chiselled  across  into  sharp-edged 
grooves.  The  com  finds  its  entrance  between  the 
stones  through  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  upper 
stone  called  the  eye.  As  the  upper  stone  flies 
round,  the  grain  is  abraded  and  crushed,  and  tbe 
resulting  meal  is  carried  outwards  by  the  centrifu- 
gal force.  The  path  taken  by  each  grain  of  com 
is  experimentally  discovered  by  passing  through 
the  stones  a  small  lump  of  French  chalk.  The 
chalk  describes  a  volute  on  the  lower  stone,  of 
more  than  one  complete  revolution,  before  it  falls 
over  the  outer  edge  ;  and,  while  it  makes  this  jour- 
ney, the  upper  stone  has  travelled  nearly  a  mile 
and  a  quarter  over  its  head.  The  grain  is  crashed 
by  the  first  few  revolutions  of  the  stone,  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  flour  is  produced,  which  has  to  travel 
the  path  described  from  the  centre  to  the  periphery. 
If  the  stones  were  unclogged  with  flour  already 
made,  they  would  grind  much  faster  and  better. 
But  the  lagging  meal  impedes  the  action  of  the 
stones,  and  muffles  and  deadens  the  cutting  edges. 
Thus,  meal  is  seriously  injured  by  the  repeated 
grinding  which  it  suflfers  after  it  has  been  pul- 
verized sufficiently.  The  immense  friction  which 
it  undergoes  at  the  last  stages  of  its  journey — ^when 
the  surfioe  of  the  upper  stone  is  chafing  over  it  at 
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from  fifteen  to  eighteen  miles  an  hoar — generates  so 
much  heat  that  it  rises  twenty-five  degrees  above 
the  temperature  of  the  original  grain.  As  the 
millers  say,  the  meal  is  "  killed'* ;  the  "  heart  is 
taken  out  of  it"  ;  and  it  must  be  stored  in  sacks  for 
a  fortnight,  or  three  weeks,  or  a  month,  before  it 
can  be  dressed  into  flour  and  bran.  In  hot,  moist 
weather,  fermentation  is  inevitable,  and  a  deterio- 
rated flour  is  the  result. 

Mr.  Bovill  remedies  these  evils  by  creating  a 
powerful  current  of  air  through  the  mill  stones  :  a 
fan  blowing-machine  drives  the  air  into  the  eye  of 
the  upper  stone,  which  is  so  arranged  that  the  pow- 
erful current  passes  from  the  centre  outwards  be- 
tween the  grinding  surfaces,  carrying  with  it  every 
particle  of  flour  as  fast  as  it  is  produced  from  the 
grain,  before  it  has  time  to  be  subjected  to  the  inju- 
rious friction  and  heat  of  the  stones.  The  idea  of 
driving  a  stream  of  air  through  the  stones  had  been 
tried  already,  but  had  always  failed  till  Mr.  Bovill 
contrived  his  patent  apparatus,  which  at  once  drives 
the  air  into  the  eye  of  the  upper  stone  and  sucks  it 
away  from  the  outer  edges  of  both  stones.  The 
conjoined  eflfect  of  the  blast  and  the  draught  is  most 
striking.  As  the  meal  flies  out,  its  place  is  occu- 
pied instantaneously  with  ungroond  com,  and  the 
grinding  accelerated.  The  stones  are  worked  in 
closer  contact ;  and,  being  free  from  the  soft  medium 
of  flour,  the  bran  is  more  perfectly  cleaned,  the  un- 
groond com  is  more  rapidly  and  keenly  cut  bjr  the 
clean  grooves,  the  meal  is  generated  more  rapidly, 
and  it  flows  into  the  bin  at  a  temperature  averaging 
only  about  ten  degrees  above  that  of  the  original  corn. 
Instead  of  needing  to  be  stored  a  fortnight  or  a 
month,  it  is  dressed  instantaneously.  An  endless 
strap,  mounted  with  metal  buckets — like  a  Persian 
water-wheel— carries  up  into  the  silken  dressing- 
machine  the  meal  as  it  falls  perpendicularly  from  the 
stones ;  and  that  lighter  portion  which  is  known 
by  the  millers  as  '*  stive,"  and  is  lost  in  ordinary 
mills,  is  wafted  away  by  the  draught,  and  carried 
into  a  chamber  whose  walls  are  made  of  a  porous 
fabric  which  arrests  every  particle  of  flour  as  the 
air  strains  through  it. 

From  the  operation  of  the  blast  of  air  just  de- 
scribed, wheat,  however  damp  and  badly  harvested, 
can  be  ground  with  as  great  facility  as  that  in  good 
condition  ;  the  eflfect  b^ing,  that  the  current  Of  air 
passing  between  every  minute  particle  of  meal  in 
the  operation  of  grinding,  carries  off  all  the  surplus 
moisture.  To  farmers  and  millers  in  damp  seasons 
this  will  be  acknowledged  as  of  no  trifling  impor- 
tance ;  and  the  millers  of  Ireland,  who  have  al- 
ways to  kiln-dry  their  home-grown  com  at  great  ex- 
pense and  lote,  have  here  a  means  of  relief,  now 
that  Lord  Naas  has  not  succeeded  in  obtaining  '*  pro- 
tection" for  them. 

At  Deptford  there  is  a  government  mill,  where 
four  groups  of  stones,  six  pairs  of  stones  in  each 
group,  are  turned  by  steam  power,  about  four  horse- 
power to  each  pair  of  stones.  The  machinery  is 
the  best  sort  of  machinery  of  the  description  now  in 
general  use.  Messrs.  Swayne  and  Bovill  had 
liberty  from  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  to  fit  up 
one  of  these  groups  of  six  pairs  of  stones  with  their 
apparatus:  the  following  are  the  comparative  re- 
sults of  a  trial  lately  maSe  between  the  group  thus 
fitted  up  and  one  of  the  other  groups  working  as 
usual.  The  task  was  the  grinding  of  twenty-five 
quarters  of  mixed  red  and  white  wheat ;  the  wheat 
ffround  on  the  patent  plan  costing  4s.  per  quarter 
UNBS  than  the  other. 

The  time  consumed  was,  in  the  old  mode,  9 


hours  50  minutes ;  in  the  new  mode  6  hours  90 
minutes — as  nearly  as  possible  one  third  less 
time,  and  with  only  three  pairs  of  stones.  The 
produce  was,  by  the  old  system,  11,618  pounds 
of  meal;  by  the  new  mode,  11,803  pounds  of 
meal — 75  pounds  more  produce.  The  meal,  whea 
dressed,  gave,  by  the  old  mode,  988U  pounds  of 
flour  of  the  first  quality — ^by  the  new  mode,  six 
pounds  less ;  by  the  old  mode,  no  flour  of  the  second 
quality — ^by  the  new  mode,  243  pounds :  by  the  old 
mode,  424  pounds  ^(  flour  of  the  "  middlings'' 
quality — by  the  ne^  mode,  706  pounds ;  by  the 
old  mode,  1505  pounds  of  refuse,  in  the  shape  of 
pollard  and  bran — by  the  new  mode,  only  1058 
pounds  of  such  refuse.  The  worth  of  the  produce 
was  by  the  old  mode  £58  8s.  7d. — ^by  tne  new 
mode,  jC59  18s.  4d.  It  resulted,  therefore,  in  this 
trial,  that  the  new  machinery  ground  and  dressed 
at  the  same  time  above  50  per  cent,  more  of  com 
with  three  pairs  of  stones,  and  gives  the  produce 
2i  per  cent,  more  valuable.  In  this  trial  about 
one  sixth'  more  coal  was  consumed  by  the  engine 
in  driving  the  new  machinery  than  in  driving  the 
old,  in  consequence  of  only  three  pairs  of  stones 
being  worked  on  the  new  plan :  the  cost  of  this 
extra  quantity  of  coal,  in  the  port  of  London,  would 
be  from  2s.  6d.  to  Ss.  6d.;  so  the  necessary  correction 
will  be  fully  made  if  we  reduce  the  increased  value 
of  the  produce  from  the  above  estimate  of  2*5  per 
cent,  to  2*25  per  cent.,  leaving  untouched  the  gain 
from  diflference  in  cost  of  wheat.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  believe  this  experiment  gave  a  result  of 
increased  produce  below  the  practical  average  of 
the  new  mode. 

For  a  more  extensive  practical  experiment,  upon 
500  quarters  with  six  pairs  of  stones,  employed  on 
both  the  old  and  new  systems,  has  been  completed 
this  week,  in  manufacturing  biscuitrmeal  for  the 
Navy :  the  results  of  which  are  as  follow  : 


600  (^ra.  wheat  weighed  (60 
6  pairs  of  stones  with  Bo- 

vilPs  patent. 
600  qrs.  groond  and  dress- 
ed in  9  days. 
Coals  consumed,  20  tons 

2  cwt. 
Men  employed,  2  men  and 

1  boy. 

Produce — 
Biscuit-meal,    742    sacks 

66  lb 

or  lb  207,816 
Ofial,  pollard,  and 

bran    ....    26,872 
Loss  in   grinding 

and  dressing    -     6,312 


lbs.  per  bushel)  240,000  lbs. 

6  pairs  of  stones  with  gov- 
ernment millers  on  old 
system. 

600  qrs.  ground  and  dress- 
ed in  17  days. 

Coal'  consumed,  26  tons 
16  cwt. 

Men  employed,  8  men. 
Produce — 

Biscuit-meal,  721  sacks 
233  lb 

or  lb  233,113 

Offal,  pollard,  and 
bran    ....    29,344 

Loss  in  grinding 
and  dressing    -     8,643 


240,000 


240,000 


Here  is  a  less  loss  by  2231  pounds  of  floor  in 
the  process  of  manufacture,  and  21  sacks  more 
flour  produced,  with  nearly  six  tons  less  coals  con- 
sumed ;  and  two  men  and  a  boy  performed  all  this  in 
nine  days,  which  required  eight  men  seventeen 
days  to  do  on  the  old  system-r-a  saving  of  at  least 
four  fifths  of  the  costs  of  labor.  But  as  no  portion 
of  the  dost  or  "  stive"  is  lost  under  the  patent  sys- 
tem, the  apparent  waste  of  6312  pounds  is  entirely 
the  result  of  evaporation  produced  by  the  drying 
eflfect  of  cold  air  upon  the  meal  in  the  process  of 
manu&cture.  The  highly  intelligent  and  respon^ 
sible  manager  of  the  government  mill  rates  the 
grinding  power  by  the  new  mode  at  100  per  cent, 
instead  of  50  per  cent.,  beyond  that  of  the  old  mode. 
Each  of  the  stones  on  Uie  new  plan,  it  will  be  seen. 
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irhods  aboTe  8  bushels  per  hour  instead  of  4  bush- 
els, the  rate  of  grinding  upon  the  system  hitherto 
adopted. 

We  think  that  these  figures  show  that  the  mi- 
nute explanations  we  have  given  of  this  invention 
are  not  disproportioned  to  its  importance.  Mr. 
Dives,  the  extensive  miller  at  Battersea,  has  for 
some  time  past  been  working  entirely  on  Mr. 
Bovill's  principle  with  ereat  success,  and  his  flour 
is  preferred  by  the  best  London  bakers  to  the  finest 
French  marks.  Messrs.  WMte,  Ponsford  and  Co., 
who  have  spent  about  J&80,0(A  in  erecting  the  larg- 
est mill  in  this  country  on  the  river-side  some  two 
hundred  yards  below  Blackfriars  Bridge,  will  com- 
mence operations  shortly ;  the  whole  of  the  ma- 
chinery being  constructed  by  Mr.  Bovill  on  his 
patent  system.  The  scale  of  its  operations  and 
the  worth  of  Mr.  Boviirs  invention  may  be  sur- 
mised from  our  statement  that  the  firm  will  grind 
from  7000  to  8000  sacks  of  flour  per  week  entirely 
upon  his  patent. 

In  addition  to  these  large  firms,  we  believe  there 
are  numerous  intelligent  millers  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  who  are  availing  themselves  of  the 
invention. 


From  tUa  Spectator. 
marks'    JEWISH  SERMONS. "* 

These  sermons  are  not  only  peculiar  as  emanat- 
ing from  a  Jewish  minister,  addressing  a  Jewish 
congregation,  but  as  indicating  that  the  religious 
movement  is  not  confined  to  the  Christian  world. 
The  West  London  Synagogue  may  be  considered 
as  a  '*  Reformed''  or  an  ^^  Independent"  church. 
According  to  Israelite  views,  tlie  Sanhedrin  alone 
has  power  to  regulate  forms  of  worship ;  but  that 
body  has  ceased  to  exist  for  fifleen  hundred  years, 
or  more  than  ten  times  as  long  as  our  Convocation 
has  been  suspended.  Traditional  modes  of  worship 
exist,  which  it  may  be  concluded  are  no  longer 
adapted  to  the  times,  the  country,  or  the  state  of 
opinion.  This  is  freely  admitted  by  religious 
Jews ;  but  any  proposed  alterations  are  met  by  the 
difliculty  or  impracticability.  About  nine  years  ago, 
some  zealous  reformers  cut  through  the  knot  by 
founding  the  West  London  Synajro^ue,  with  forms 
(we  believe  the  change  goes  no  further)  adapted  to 
the  spirit  of  the  age ;  fur,  says  Mr.  Marks  in  his 
introductory  sermun,  **  since  the  extinction  of  the 
right  of  ordination  has  rendered  impossible  the  con- 
vocation of  a  Sanhedrin,  whose  authority  shall  ex- 
tend over  all  Jewish  congregations,  does  it  not  fol- 
low as  a  necessity  that  every  Hebrew  congregation 
must  be  authorized  to  take  such  measures  as  shall 
bring  the  divine  service  into  consonance  with  the 
will  of  the  Almighty  as  explained  to  us  in  the  Law 
and  the  Prophets?" 

The  discourses  have  a  yet  greater  interest  in 
their  subjects.  The  sermons  treat  of  the  most  dis- 
tinctive features  in  Jewish  doctrine  and  opinion, 
and  present  glimpses  of  the  feelings  and  social 
practices  of  the  Jews  both  abroad  and  at  home. 
Although  repudiated  with  a  sort  of  horror  by  the 
Jews  of  Western  Europe,  polygamy,  it  appears, 
is,  as  we  suspected,  not  abrogated  ;  that  is.  Orien- 
tal Jews  who  follow  the  patriarchal  practice  are  not 

*  Sermons  preached  on  various  Occasions,  at  the 
West  London  Svnai^ogue  of  British  Jews.  By  the 
Reverend  D.  W.  Marks,  Minister  of  the  Congregation. 
Published  at  the  request  of  the  Council  of  Founders. 
Published  by  Groombridge  and  Sons. 


considered  schismatics.  The  loyalty  and  satisfao- 
tion  of  the  British  Jew  is  mingled  with  the  relig- 
ious pride  of  the  chosen  people,  and  a  national 
pedigree  the  purest  and  most  ancient  in  the  world 
18  matter  for  covert  glorification.  There  is  a  ser- 
mon on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul ;  in  which  Mr. 
Marks,  contrary  to  a  received  opinion,  endeavors 
to  prove,  by  argument  and  quotation  of  texts,  that 
the  doctrine  of  a  future  existence  was  known  to 
Moses,  and  was  always  a  national  tenet  among  the 
Jews.  The  discourse  on  the  Final  Ingathering  of 
Israel  raises,  though  remotely  and  indirectly,  some 
points  at  issue  between  the  Christian  and  the  Jew. 
The  interpretation  of  prophecy,  the  nature  of  the 
Millennium,  and  the  character  of  the  expected 
Messiah,  (who  is  not  to  be  a  divine  person,)  natu- 
rally raise  mooted  topics  between  the  sects,  though 
not  in  a  controversial  manner.  *'  Israers  Voca- 
tion,'* and  some  other  sermons,  also  verge  upon 
topics  where  a  controvertist  on  the  look-out  might 
find  matter  for  his  vocation ;  though  controversy 
does  not  appear  to  be  aimed  at,  the  drift  of  the  ar^ 
guments  being  a  clever  claim  for  the  Jews  to  all 
the  religious  and  social  improvements  that  have 
taken  place  since  the  Exodus ;  the  Gospel  being, 
in  the  phrase  of  the  day,  "  ignored."  Some  of  the 
discourses  indicate  the  nature  of  the  present  Hebrew 
practices  and  prevailing  sins,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  exhortations  or  denunciations  of  the  preacher; 
others  exhibit  the  distinguishing  tenets  of  the  Jews, 
which  may  be  described  as  a  theism  with  inspired 
prophets — that  is,  a  revelation  made  through  human 
instruments,  and  burdened  with  many  ceremonies, 
as  well  as  moral  laws. 

The  sermons,  however,  are  not  wholly  indebted 
to  their  peculiarity  and  consequent  novelty.  Mr. 
Marks  is  an  independent-minded  man,  who  looks 
to  human  authority  with  respect  but  without  sub- 
mission, and,  we  should  imagine,  with  somewhat 
of  the  sturdiness  of  a  reformer.  He  is  well  read 
in  the  Scriptures  and  their  commentaries,  Talmudi- 
cal,  later  Jewish,  and  Christian;  but  he  does  not 
neglect  the  world  around  him,  enforcing  his  exhor- 
tations by  references  to  actual  life.  His  matter  is 
full,  his  style  close,  with  a  good  deal  of  easy 
strength  ;  and,  though  his  discourses  no  doubt  owe 
much  of  their  interest  to  their  rarity,  yet  even  as 
Christian  sermons  they  would  have  been  entitled 
to  attention  on  account  of  their  literary  merit. 

One  of  tne  most  curious  points,  in  a  theological 
view,  is  that  which  relates  to  the  coming  and  char- 
acter of  the  Messiah.  The  following  passages 
from  the  sermon  on  the  Final  Ingathering  of  Israel 
will  indicate  the  nature  of  the  argument.  The 
preacher  has  been  treating  of  the  prophecies  rela- 
tive to  the  restoration  of  Jerusalem  after  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity. 

But  the  prophecies  that  bear  upon  the  final  in- 
gathering of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  are  very 
differently  worded  ;  and  they  most  frequently  connect 
with  this  event  the  coming  of  the ,  Messiah. .  The 
prophet  Jeremiah  is  commanded,  at  the  opening  of  the 
thirtieth  chapter  of  his  book,  to  commit  to  writing  the 
following  prophecy — "  Behold  the  time  shall  come, 
saith  the  Lord,  when  I  will  bring  back  the  captivity 
of  my  people  of  Israel,  and  of  Judah,  saith  the  Lord  ; 
and  I  will  cause  them  to  return  to  the  land  which  I 
gave  to  their  fathers,  and  they  shall  possess  it."  It 
is  then  set  forth  that  the  Hebrews  will  no  more  be 
subjected  to  the  oppressive  dominion  of  the  heathen, 
but  that  they  will  be  governed  by  their  own  rulers  of 
the  royal  house  of  David.  '*  And  it  shall  come  to 
pass  in  that  day,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  that  I  will 
break  his  yoke  firom  off  thy  neck,  and  I  wUl  break 
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Munder  thy  chains,  and  strangers  shall  no  longer 
enslave  him.  Bat  they  shall  serve  the  Lord  their 
Qod,  and  David  their  king,  whom  I  will  raise  up  for 
them.**  It  is  very  evident  that  this  propheoy  was  not 
accomplished  at  the  return  from  Babylonia.  The 
exiles  who  set  out  from  the  banks  of  the  Chebar  under 
Zerubbabel  consisted  merely  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
which  Nebuchadnezzar  had  carried  away  ;  but  Jere- 
miah speaks  distinctly  not  of  Judah  only,  but  also  of 
Israel ;  i.  e.,  the  ten  tribes,  who,  as  a  body,  have 
never  returned,  nor  have  even  been  heard  of,  since 
their  deportation  by  the  Assyrian  conqueror.  Now, 
as  the  Scriptures  teach  that  God  never  speaks  in  vain , 
nor  makes  a  promise  which  He  does  not  perform,  it 
follows  that  this  prediction  of  Jeremiah  remains  to  be 
accomplished.  ♦  ♦  *  * 

The  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
second  chapter,  relates  (as  will  be  presently  shown) 
to  the  ingathering  of  Israel,  whilst  it  brings  into 
immediate  connexion  with  that  event  the  coming  of 
the  Messiah.  The  prophet  teaches,  that  "In  the 
latter  days"  the  temple  will  be  firmly  established  on 
the  summit  of  Zion's  hill,  and  that  all  nations  will 
flow  unto  it.  "  And  many  peoples  shall  go  and  say. 
Come  ye,  and  let  us  ascend  to  the  mountain  of  the 
Lord,  to  the  house  of  the  God  of  Jacob  ;  in  order  that 
He  may  teach  us  His  ways,  and  that  we  may  walk  in 
His  paths  ;  for  out  of  Zion  shall  go  forth  the  law,  and 
the  word  of  the  Lord  from  Jerusalem."  A  personage 
is  then  introduced,  who,  according  to  most  of  the 
Hebrew  and  nearly  all  the  non-Jewish  commentators, 
is  the  Messiah ;  and  his  office  is  thus  described — 
'*  And  he  shall  judge  among  the  nations,  and  he  shall 
arbitrate  between  the  several  peoples  ;  and  they  shall 
beat  their  swords  into  ploughshares,  and  their  spears 
into  pruning-hooks  ;  nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword 
against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more." 
We  have  here  a  very  intelligible  idea  of  the  works  of 
the  Messiah.  He  is  to  reestablish  the  temple,  gather 
in  the  captivity,  annihilate  tyrannical  force,  secure 
the  triumph  of  mind  and  the  dominion  of  love,  and 
bring  into  harmony  all  men  as  the  equal  children  of 
the  one  great  Father.  Agreeably  to  this  prophecy, 
the  universal  recognition  of  the  Messiah  is  not  to 
depend  upon  accident,  or  the  mere  exertion  of  fiuth  ; 
his  own  works  are  to  be  his  credentials,  and  no  mortal 
will  be  able  to  resist  the  acknowledgment  of  his  Mes- 
sianic character,  when  he  shall  have  executed  the  task 
which  is  appointed  to  him  by  the  Scriptures.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  prediction  of  Isaiah,  just 
quoted,  is  to  be  taken  in  connection  with  the  final 
ingathering  of  Israel ;  since  we  find  |he  prophet 
Micah  pronouncing  the  same  oracle,  in  precisely  sim- 
ilar words,  and  combining  with  it  as  a  contemporane- 
ous event  a  prophecy  of  the  restoration  of  the  Hebrews. 
"  In  that  day,  saith  the  Lord,  I  will  gather  the  halt- 
ing, and  the  exile  will  I  gather,  and  him  that  I  have 
afflicted  ;  and  I  will  ordain  the  halting  one  to  be  a 
remnant,  and  the  weary  one  a  powerful  nation  ;  and 
the  Lord  shall  reign  over  them  on  mount  Zion  for- 
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ever. 

There  is,  however,  in  the  twenty-third  chapter  of 
Jeremiah,  a  remarkable  passage,  which  fully  estab- 
lishes the  doctrine  held  by  the  house  of  Israel,  that 
the  advent  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  great  ingathering 

of  Judah  and  Israel,  are  to  be  synchronical  events. 

«  •  •  *  • 

Here  the  prophet  connects  inseparably  the  restora- 
tion and  the  temporal  prosperity  of  Israel  with  the 
Messiah's  advent  That  the  restoration  here  predicted 
eannot  refer  to  the  Babylonian  captivity ,  is  clear;  since 
Jeremiah  speaks  of  the  gathering  in  of  Israel  "  out  of 
all  the  landis  where  they  are  dispersed  ;"  and,  farther, 
because  Israel  and  Judah  are  mentioned  conjointly. 
Besides  which,  the  prophet  teaches  that  such  won- 
drous manifestations  of  God*s  providence  are  to  attend 
the  final  ingathering  of  His  people,  as  to  surpass  even 
the  miracles  performed  in  ^gypt 


The  peculiar  nature  of  the  doctrine  of  the  "  atone 
ment*'  held  by  the  Jews,  and  tSught,  as  they  allege, 
by  the  Scriptures,  is  indicated  in  the  following 
passage  from  a  sermon  on  the  Mercy  of  God. 

From  what  has  been  advanced,  it  will  be  perceived 
that  the  chapter  of  our  text  brings  us  good  tidings  ; 
it  tells  us  that  mercy  is  the  prominent  jewel  in  the 
moral  crown  of  Deity,  and  that  in  this  benign  attri- 
bute we  must  seek  the  primary  cause  of  the  day  of 
atonement,  which  our  Almighty  Father  in  heaven  has 
appointed  for  a  perpetual  ordinance  in  Israel.     *      * 

Though  we  may  have  sinned  ever  so  grievously 
against  the  laws  and  precepts  of  our  God,  He  will  not 
upbraid  us  for  any  trangression  which  we  have  com- 
mitted, nor  will  He  record  it  against  us,  provided  that 
we  now  return  to  Him  penitently  and  sincerely.  I 
speak  not  this,  brethren,  from  mere  Inference,  but  on 
the  authority  of  God's  holy  word,  which  is  plainly 
revealed  through  the  prophet  Ezekiel.  '*  When  the 
wicked  tumeth  away  from  all  his  sins  which  he  hath 
committed,  and  keepeth  my  statutes,  and  executeth 
judgment  and  righteousness,  he  shall  live  and  not 
perish  ;  none  of  his  transgressions  which  he  hath  done 
shall  be  remembered  unto  him  ;  in  the  righteousness 
which  he  doeth  he  shall  live. ' '  If,  then,  there  be  within 
us  enough  of  virtue  and  £uth  to  bring  our  hearts  to 
the  confession  of  our  iniquities,  and  our  minds  to  the 
fixed  determination  of  future  amendment,  we  justify 
the  Lord  in  righteousness,  and  our  atonement  is  made 
on  the  ground  of  our  scripturslly  admitted  claims  to 
Divine  forgiveness. 

Such,  my  dear  brethren,  is  our  blessed  Jewish 
teaching,  attested  again  and  again  by  the  plain,  un- 
equivocal declarations  of  the  Bible.  In  the  doctrines 
and  lessons  bequeathed  to  us  by  Moses  and  the 
Prophets,  we  can  discover  nothing  of  the  gloomy 
tenet  which  sprang  up  in  later  times,  that  God's  jus- 
tice demands  a  particular  satisfaction  for  sin,  and 
exacts  the  full  penalty  in  the  form  of  a  vicarious  sac- 
rifice. Agreeably  to  the  teachings  of  the  Scriptures 
as  they  strike  the  Jewish  mind,  the  only  essential 
atonement  which  our  beneficent  and  merciful  Father 
requires  for  transgression  is  repentance,  made  mani- 
fest by  unconditional  and  immediate  amendment.  This 
atonement  oflfered,  we  should  hold  it  at  variance  with 
Biblical  doctrine  to  urge  the  necessity  of  punishment 
to  satisfy  the  justice  of  God,  since  nothing  can  be 
plainer  tiian  the  instruction  set  forth  in  the  passage 
of  the  text,  that  the  Lord  withheld  the  rod  of  chastise- 
ment flrom  falling  on  the  people  of  Nineveh  because  of 
the  sincere  repentance  which  they  had  made. 

One  discourse  is  on  the  passage  in  the  Command- 
ments representing  God  as  a  "  jealous**  God,  visitr 
ing  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  succeeding  genera- 
tions. The  object  of  the  preacher  is  to  defend  by 
explaining  these  expressions.  It  was  necessary  in 
those  days  to  warn  the  people  against  idolatry  in 
the  most  impressive  way ;  hence,  the  use  of  the 
word  which  we  render  ''jealous."  The  punish- 
ment of  the  posterity  refers  to  national  not  personal 
sins,  and  to  a  temporal  not  a  future  state.  Every 
individual  will  be  spiritually  judged  according  to 
his  own  deeds ;  but  in  this  world  nations  do  suffer 
temporarily,  not  only  for  their  own  conduct  but  for 
that  of  their  ancestors,  and  in  a  temporal  sense  in- 
dividuals suffer  in  the  same  way.  The  following 
illustration  is  not  the  best  that  might  be  taken  from 
history,  but  it  is  apt. 

We  do  not,  we  cannot,  fbr  a  moment  deny  that  the 
conduct  of  one  generation  exerts  a  powerful  influence 
upon  the  destinies  of  the  succeeding  race.  It  were 
impossible  that  it  should  be  otherwise.  A  little  re- 
flection must  fiiUy  convince  us  of  the  remarkabto 
effects  wrought  upon  all  bodies  of  men  by  the  deeds  ^ 
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those  who  haye  preceded  them,  or  with  whom  they 
are  immediately  conneoted  in  the  eocial  bond.  His- 
tory most  plainly  tells  us  that  a  land  stained  with 
Yiolence  and  firand  does  not  escape  its  condign  pun- 
ishment although  ages  of  splendor  may  intervene 
between  the  period  of  glory  and  the  day  of  terrible 
retribution.  The  Eternal  proclaimed,  amidst  the  ma- 
jestic wonders  of  Sinai,  that,  from  natural  causes  in 
the  world,  *'  the  misdeeds  of  fathers  are  visited  upon 
ehildren  to  the  third  and  fourth  generations  of  them 
that  hate  Him  ;"  and  it  requires  but  little  research 
amongst  the  treasures  of  experience  to  satisfy  us  of 
the  constant  working  out  of  this  truth  in  the  history 
•f  the  human  race. 

Compare,  if  you  will,  brethren,  the  blessings  of 
liberty  and  peace  eigoyed  by  the  inhabitants  of  this 
our  native  land,  rendered  great  by  the  virtuous 
exertions  of  preceding  generations- of  Britons  ;  com- 
pare these  blessings  with  the  turmoil,  the  strife,  and 
the  wretchedness  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pen- 
insula are  found,  beneath  an  ever-sn^ing  sky,  a 
witness  for  many  years  to  scenes  of  torture,  persecu- 
tion, and  ineffable  horror  ;  and  then  say,  whether  a 
particle  of  doubt  can  linger  in  your  mindls  as  to  the 
solemn  truth,  that  «*  the  sins  of  the  fothers  are"  in  a 
naiural  point  of  view  **  visited  upon  their  descend- 
ants. ' '  But  we  may  bring  this  principle  much  nearer 
to  our  hearts  by  regarding  its  effects  in  individual 
eases.  If  our  ikthers  have  neglected  our  moral  and 
mental  culture,  it  is  most  sure  that  we  in  the  present, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  our  children  in  the  next  gen- 
eration, will  bear  the  sins  of  our  ancestors.  If  our 
Others  by  profligacy  have  consumed  their  estates,  or 
by  dissipation  have  rendered  themselves  subject  to 
diseases  which  are  often  entailed,  our  parents*  sins 
must  unquestionably  be  visited  upon  us  and  our 
•luMren.  If  you  or  I,  brethren,  were  so  unfortunate 
■8  to  inherit  a  name  associated  with  dishonor  or  guilt, 
it  would  be  scarcely  possible  for  us,  though  we  should 
by  BO  means  be  morally  accountable,  to  escape  alto- 
gether from  the  fiotvra/ consequences  of  suoh  guilt  or 
Jlshcmor. 


From  the  Critic. 
THOMAS   CARLYLE. 

This  remarkable  man  was  bom,  I  believe,  in  the 
year  1795,  near  Ecclefecban,  a  hamlet  of  Durofries- 
•hire,  which  lies  in  the  midst  of  a  quiet  pastoral 
md  agricultural  district.  His  father,  I  have  heard, 
was  a  mason  or  small  builder,  who  afterwards 
added  to  his  first  occupation  the  care  of  a  slender 
fiirm.  Unlike  his  immediate  progenitors,  who  are 
aaid  to  have  been  mure  noted  for  strength  of  head 
tod  hand  than  for  rigidity  of  manners,  Carlyle's 
fether,  according  to  the  general  testimony , was  a  man 
of  great  exactness  of  walk,  of  earnest  and  religious 
disposition,  and  full  of  native  wisdom ;  in  fact,  one  of 
those  ruauc  heroes  whom  Carlyle  likes  to  paint, 
when,  as  in  the  case  of  the  fathers  of  Burns  and 
Diderot,  he  meets  with  tiiem  in  real  life.  The 
family  was  a  pretty  numerous  one  of  sons  and 
daughters,  and  reckons  among  its  members  the  gen- 
tleman who  a  few  years  ago  published  an  excellent 
translation  of  Banters  Inferno.  The  youthful  Car- 
lyle received  the  rudiments  of  education  at  a  neigh- 
boring p^ish  school,  but  not  showing  such  progress 
in  the  acquisition  of  Latin  as  was  to  be  expected 
from  a  boy  of  his  talent,  was  committed  to  the  charge 
•f  an  did  clergyman  of  the  district,  under  whom  he 
made  rapid  strides,,  and  was  pronounced  at  an  early 
■ge  fit  for  Edinburgh  University.  Thither,  accord*- 
ingly,  he  was  sent,  as  I  calculate,  about  the  year 
1813,  with  a  couple  or  so  of  years  allowed  him  to 
^termine  what  profession  would  suit  him  best. 


The  session  of  Edinburgh  University  occupies  little 
more  than  a  half  of  the  year,  and  the  remainder  for 
some  time  was  spent  under  his  father's  roof.  After 
a  year  or  two,  it  would  seem  that  the  Church  of 
Scotland  was  fixed  on  as  the  arena  in  which  Car- 
lyle's talents  were  to  be  displayed,  and  the  long 
and  dreary  probation  of  eight  years  which  that 
church  demands  was  accordingly  entered  on. 
Carlyle's  academic  career  was  of  a  mixed  charac- 
ter. According  to  his  college  contemporaries,  he 
was  distinguished  by  proficiency  neither  in  classics, 
nor  in  science,  nor  in  metaphysics ;  his  favorite 
and  successful  study  was  geometry.  His  aptness 
for  this  gained  him  the  liking  and  approbation  of 
Pruf.  Leslie,  who  then  filled  the  chair  of  mathemat- 
ics at  Edinburgh,  and  through  him  the  young  Oar- 
lyle  became  a  teacher  as  well  as  a  learner  of  the 
science ;  especially  for  several  years  at  a  school  in 
Kirkaldy,  a  town  almost  fronting  Edinburgh  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and  from  which 
the  young  student  of  divinity  could  easily  repair, 
at  stated  intervals,  to  college  to  read  the  necessary 
exercises ;  just  as  our  non-resident  students  of  law 
eat  their  terms  at  the  Temple  or  Lincoln's  Inn. 
Carlyle's  residence  at  Kirkaldy,  with  its  occasional 
escapes  to  Dumfriesshire,  was,  as  might  be  expect- 
ed from  his  age,  a  most  important  period  of  his  life. 
His  attachment  to,  and  prosecution  of  the  study  of 
geometry  were  confirmed  by  the  nature  of  his  daily 
avocations,  and  produced  in  his  mind  a  certain 
stiffness  so  to  speak,  of  which  there  are  traces  in 
his  earlier  productions.  At  Kirkaldy,  too,  he 
made  or  strengthened  an  acquaintance  with  Edward 
Irving,  like  himself  an  Annandale  man,  like  him- 
self a  student  of  divinity,  and  once  more,  like  him- 
self, a  teacher  in  a  Kirkaldy  school.  By  residents 
in  Kirkaldy,  I  have  heard  the  two  described  as 
often  seen  walking  on  the  sea-beach  in  earnest 
conversation,  and  no  doubt  the  doctrines  of  the 
church  which  both  were  preparing  to  enter  formed 
fiequentiy  a  main  portion  of  their  talk,  to  which  it 
would  not  be  surprising  if  Carlyle  contributed  the 
sceptical,  and  Irving  the  believing  portion.  It  is 
curious  that  both  these  men  should  afterwards  have 
made  so  very  peculiar  a  figure  in  London,  as  stormy 
denouncers  (each  in  his  own  fashion)  of  the  estah- 
lished  present,  and  prophets  of  a  better  future. 

In  Sartor  Resaritu,  Carlyle  himself  has  so  vivid- 
ly painted  the  stages  of  his  early  mental  develop- 
ment, and  his  writings  throughout  so  unequivocally 
betray  the  peculiarities  of  his  personal  character, 
that  it  is  unnecessary  in  a  sketch  like  the  present  to 
dwell  on  either.  About  1823,  it  would  seem,  he 
resolved  to  quit  Kirkaldy,  not  to  enter  the  churchi 
but  to  establiah  himself  at  Edinburgh  as  an  **  au- 
thor by  profession."  His  mind  had  been  well  dia* 
ciplined  by  his  previous  career ;  it  was  stored  with 
general  information  by  habits  of  miscellaneous  read- 
ing, and  accident  had  recentiy  introduced  him  to 
the  study  of  German  literature.  In  his  solitary 
Edinburgh  home,  the  lofty  stoicism  of  Fichte 
nerved  him  for  the  jglorious  difiiculties  of  a  literary 
career ;  the  powerful  and  beautiful  imaginings  of 
Schiller  transported  him  into  an  element  of  art  far 
finer  and  higher  than  any  he  had  breathed  in  the 
Scotts  and  Byrons  of  his  time ;  and  Goethe,  if  not 
yet  folly  appreciated,  was  beginning  to  teach  him 
how  to  cast  that  calm  representative  glance  on  men 
and  things  which,  strangely  struggling  with  his 
native  vehemence  of  disposition,  is  more  or  less 
displayed  in  all  his  works.  The  year  1834  exhibits 
reaults  of  all  Carlyle's  past  studies  and  culture. 
Sir  David  Brewster  introduced  him  to  T/ui  J^icy- 
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dojktdia  EdmensiSf  thea  edited  by  that  well  known 
smumtt  and  where  Carlyle*8  articles  on  Montes- 
qaieu  and  Montaig^ne,  on  Nelson  and  the  county  of 
Norfolk,  and  on  the  two  Pitts,  may  still  be  read 
with  interest  and  instruction.  Carlyle's  very  earli- 
est essay  is,  I  believe,  (and  it  may  be  mentioned  for 
the  sake  of  future  Boswells,)  to  be  seen  in  a  num- 
ber for  the  year  1834  of  a  short-lived  publication 
called  The  New  Edtfdntrgh  Remew;  tne  subject 
Joanna  Baillie's  Plays  of  the  Passions,  Th^  same 
vear  witnessed  the  publication  of  a  translation  from 
nis  hand  of  Legendre^s  Geometry^  published  in 
Paris  the  year  before,  and  to  which  is  affixed  an 
essay  on  rroportions,  by  Carlyle  himself,  which 
has  obtained,  I  believe,  the  praise  of  professional 
mathematicians.  Edinburgh  booksellers  still  hint 
to  you  of  minor  translations,  such  as  that  of  Paul 
and  Virginia^  in  which  Carlyle  had  a  share ;  but 
Ihey  may  be  safely  left  to  the  researches  of  future 
JBoswells.  His  chief  achievement  in  this  depart- 
ment, belonging  to  the  year  1824,  was  the  transla- 
tion of  Goethe's  famous  novel  of  Wilhebn  Master^ 
with  a  preface  by  the  translator!  which,  as  well  as 
the  translation  itself,  showed  Carlyle  to  be  a  man 
of  no  ordinary  talents.  Jefirey  while  '*  cutting  up*' 
the  novel  itself  in  The  Edinburgh  Review,  pro- 
nounced the  translator  to  be  a  *'  person  of  parts." 
De  Quincey,  on  the  other  hand,  who  had  previously 
been  considered  (or  had  considered  himself)  the 
chief  English  cultivator  of  German  Literature,  in- 
fluenced, I  fear,  by  jealousy,  denounced  Wilhelm 
Meister  in  The  London  Magaxine,  not  merely  as  a 
bad  book,  but  as  a  bad  translation  ;  and  strove  to 
prove  Carlyle  did  not  understand  English. 

About  this  period,  Carlyle  seems  to  have  visited 
London  for  the  first  time ;  at  any  ]ftte,  it  was  now 
that  his  Life  of  Schiller  began  to  appear  piecemeal 
in  The  London  Magazine^  then  the  cleverest  of 
metropolitan  periodicals,  supported  by  Charles 
Lamb,  Hazlitt,  Allan  Cunningham,  and  others  of 
their  schools.  On  his  return  to  Scotland  (if  he 
ever  left  it)  Edward  Irving  introduced  him  to  the 
fiimily  of  the  late  Charles  Buller,  to  whom  and  his 
brother  he  acted  for  some  time  as  tutor.  Charles 
Boiler's  career  throughout  life  he  watched  with 
care,  and  it  was  with  Mr.  Buller's  appointment  to 
the  commiasionership  of  the  poor-law  board  that 
there  developed  itself  in  Carlyle  that  interest  in  the 
pauper  question  which,  peculiarly  manifested,  has 
lately  astonished  some  of  his  readers.  About  this 
time,  also,  he  married  a  lady  whom  Goeihe  de- 
scribes as  *'  beautiful  and  highly  cultivated,"  and 
with  this  event  began  the  settled  period  of  his  ex- 
istence. For  some  years  afterwards,  he  lived  al- 
ternately in  Edinburgh,  and  at  a  little  estate  in 
Dumfriesshire  called  Craigenputtoch,  engaged  in 
literary  labors.  During  this  period,  he  produced 
his  Specimens  of  German  Romance,  and  commenced 
his  connexion  with  The  Edinburgh  and  Foreign 
Reviews.  The  Kirkaldy  teacher  had  already  be- 
come a  noted  man:  among  his  correspondents 
(thanks  to  the  translation  of  Master)  he  reckoned 
Groethe  hinnself,  and  some  scraps  of  his  letters  to 
the  illustrious  German,  published  in  a  corner  of 
Goethe's  works,  and  now,  I  believe,  for  the  first 
time  appearing  in  English,  throw  interesting  light 
on  his  life  and  literature  up  to  1830 : 

THOlfAS  CA.RLYLX  TO  OOETBX. 

«  Graigeapottoch,  Sept.  25,  1828. 
"  You  inquire  with  such  warm  interest  respecting 
onr  present   abode  and  occupations,  that  I  am 
obliged  to  say  a  few  words  about  both,  while  there 


is  still  room  left.  Dumfries  is  a  pleasant  town, 
containing  about  15,000  inhabitants,  and  to  be  con- 
sidered the  centre  of  the  trade  and  judicial  system 
of  a  district  which  possesses  some  importance  in 
the  sphere  of  Scottish  activity.  Our  residence  ia 
not  in  the  town  itself,  but  fifteen  miles  to  the  north- 
west of  it,  among  the  granite  hills  and  the  black 
morasses  which  stretch  westward  through  Gal- 
loway, almost  to  the  Irish  Sea.  In  this  wilder- 
ness of  heath  and  rock,  our  estate  stands  forth  a 
green  oasis— a  tract  of  ploughed,  partly  enclosed 
and  planted  ground,  where  corn  ripens  and  trees 
afford  a  shade,  although  surrounded  by  sea-mews 
and  rough-wooled  sheep.  Here,  with  no  small 
effort,  have  we  built  and  furnished  a  neat,  substan- 
tial mansion ;  here,  in  the  absence  of  a  professional 
or  other  office,  we  live  to  cultivate  literature  with 
diligence,  and  in  our  own  peculiar  way.  We  wish 
a  joyful  growth  to  the  roses  and  flowers  of  our 
garden  ;  we  hope  for  health  and  peaceful  thoughts 
to  further  our  aim.  The  roses,  indeed,  are  still  in 
part  to  be  planted,  but  they  blossom  already  in 
anticipation. 

"  Two  ponies,  which  carry  us  everywhere,  and 
the  mountain  air,  are  the  best  medicines  for  weak 
nerves.  This  daily  exercise,  to  which  I  am  much 
devoted,  is  my  only  dissipation  ;  for  this  nook  of 
ours  is  the  loneliest  in  Britain — six  miles  removed 
from  every  one  who  in  any  case  might  visit  me. 
Here  Rousseau  would  have  been  as  happy  as  on  his 
island  of  Saint  Pierre. 

**  My  town  friends,  indeed,  ascribe  my  sojourn 
here  to  a  similar  disposition,  and  forbode  me  no 
good  result.  But  I  came  hither  solely  with  the 
design  to  simplify  my  way  of  life,  and  to  secure 
the  independence  through  which  I  could  be  enabled 
to  remain  true  to  myself.  This  bit  of  earth  is  our 
own  ;  here  we  can  live,  write,  and  think,  as  best 
pleases  ourselves,  even  though  Zoilus  himself 
were  to  be  crowned  the  monarch  of  literature. 

"  Nor  is  the  solitude  of  such  great  importance ;  for 
a  stage-coach  takes  us  speedily  to  Edinburgh,  which 
we  look  upon  as  our  British  Weimar.  And  have 
I  not,  too,  at  this  moment,  piled  upon  the  table  of 
my  little  library  a  whole  cartload  of  French,  Ger- 
man, American  and  English  journals  and  periodi- 
cals—whatever may  be  their  worth  ? 

'*  Of  antiquarian  studies,  too,  there  is  no  lack. 
From  some  of  our  heights  I  can  descry,  about 
a  day's  journey  to  the  west,  the  hill  where  Agricola 
and  his  Romans  left  a  camp  behind  them.  At  the 
foot  of  it  I  was  born,  and  there  both  father  and 
mother  still  live  to  love  me.  And  so  one  must  let 
time  work.  Yet  whither  am  I  tending?  let  me 
confess  to  you,  I  am  uncertain  about  my  future 
literary  activity,  and  would  gladly  learn  your 
opinion  respecting  it ;  at  least  pray  write  to  me 
again  and  speedily,  that  I  may  ever  feel  myself 
united  to  you." 

The  next  scrap  shows  him  at  work  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  producing  his  noble  essay  on 
Burns. 

*'  The  only  piece  of  any  importance  that  I  have 
written  since  I  came  here  is  an  essay  on  Burns. 
Perhaps  you  never  heard  of  him,  and  yet  he  was  a 
man  of  the  most  decided  genius ;  but  born  in  the 
lowest  rank  of  peasant  life,  and  through  the 
entanglements  of  his  peculiar  position,  was  at  last 
mournfully  wrecked,  so  that  what  he  effected  is 
comparatively  unimportant.  He  died  in  the  mid- 
dle of  his  career,  in  the  year  1796.  • 

**  We  English,  especially  we  Scotch,  love  Burne 
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more  than  any  that  has  lived  for  centuries.  I  have 
often  been  struck  by  the  fact  that  he  was  born  a 
few  months  before  Schiller,  in  the  year  1759,  and 
that  neither  of  them  ever  heard  the  other^s  name. 
They  shone  like  stars  in  opposite  hemispheres,  or, 
if  you  will,  the  thick  mist  of  earth  intercepted  their 
reciprocal  light." 

The  next  and  final  letter  shows  him  at  work  for 
the  EdtTiburgh  Review,  started  in  opposition  to  the 
Foreign  Quarterly  by  a  Mr,  Fraser,  and  to  which 
Southey  and  Carlyle  adhered.  The  **  correspond- 
ence" mentioned  is  that  between  Schiller  and 
Goethe.  The  essay  itself  appeared  years  after- 
wards in  Fraser^M  Magazine, 

**  22d  December,  1829. 

*'I  have,  with  no  slight  contentment,  reperused 
the  •  correspondence,'  and  dispatch  to-day  an 
essay  on  Schiller,  for  the  Foreign  Revieio,  founded 
on  it.  It  will  be  pleasant  for  you  to  hear  that  the 
knowledfre  and  appreciation  of  foreign,  and  espec- 
ially of  German  literature,  is  spreading  with  grow- 
ing rapidity  wherever  the  English  language  is 
spoken,  so  that,  at  the  antipodes,  and  even  in  New 
Holland,  the  sages  of  your  land  preach  their  wis- 
dom. I  heard,  lately,  that  even  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  our  two  English  Universities  which 
till  now  have  been  considered  the  strongholds  of 
insular  prejudice  and  inertia,  there  are  symptoms 
of  activity  in  these  matters.  At  Cambridge  your 
Niebuhr  has  met  with  a  skilful  translator ;  and  at 
Oxford  two  or  three  Germans  find  already  sufficient 
employment  as  teachers  of  their  language.  The 
new  light  may  be  too  strong  for  certain  eyes  ;  but 
DO  one  can  doubt  the  happy  effects  which  will 
finally  result  from  it.  Let  but  nations,  like  indi- 
viduals, know  each  other,  and  mutual  hatred  will 
be  transformed  into  mutual  helpfulness,  and, 
instead  of  '  natural  enemies,'  as  neighboring 
countries  have  been  sometimes  called,  we  shall  all 
be  natural  friends." 

Niebuhr  found,  I  believe,  two  Cambridge  tran»- 
lators  ;  one  of  them,  Thirl  wall,  is  now  Bishop  of 
St.  David's ;  the  other,  Hare,  is  an  Archdeacon. 
Since  Carlyle  wrote,  not  only  is  German  considered 
an  element  of  scholarship  at  the  universities,  but 
at  the  public  schools  likewise  ;  and  at  Rugby  it  is 
just  now,  I  hear,  quite  **  the  rage." 

For  a  year  or  two  more,  writing  for  the 
Reviews,  and  composing  Sartor  Resartus,  Carlyle 
remained  in  Scotland,  fluctuating  between  Craigen- 
pottoch  and  Edinburgh.  By  studious  men  of  pen- 
etration, on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  he  was 
beginning  to  be  recognized  for  what  he  is,  and  the 
young  Emerson,  coming  about  this  time  to  Eng- 
land, pilgrimed  as  naturally  to  Craigenputtoch  and 
Carlyle  as  to  Rydal  Mount  and  Woi^sworth.  Bat 
"  the  professorial  or  other  office"  alluded  to  in  the 
.letter  to  Goethe,  did  not  offer  itself,  and  not  long 
.afler  the  opening  of  the  thirties,  Carlyle  settled  in 
London.  Sartor  Resartus  saw  the  light  in  Fraser* s 
Magazine,  to  which,  as  well  as  to  the  Foreign 
Quarterly  and  the  London  and  Westminster  Review, 
he  contributed  with  more  or  less  steadiness  for 
many  years.  Meanwhile,  too,  was  proceeding  the 
elaboration  and  publication  of  that  remarkable 
series  of  works  which,  in  point  of  art,  not  less  than 
from  their  many-sided  vigor,  throw  all  contem- 
porary literature  into  the  shade — The  French 
Kevolution,  Chartism,  Past  and  Present,  Crom- 
*  well's  Letters  and  Speeches,  and,  but  last  year,  the 
Latter-Day  Pamphlets.    And  from  time  to  time, 


there  were  intercalated,  as  it  were,  oral  lectures  on 
German  Literature,  on  the  three  Periods  of  Euro- 
pean Culture,  on  Modem  Revolutions,  on  Heroes 
and  Hero- Worship,  to  which  the  aristocracy  and 
mitred  orthodoxy  of  London,  crowded,  and  were 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  man  whose  writings 
had  excited  their  bewildered  and  admiring  wonder- 
ment. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  estimate  the  nature  and 
extent  of  Carlyle's  influence  is  to  consider  the 
strange  variety  of  minds  which  have  been  irresist- 
ibly drawn  into  his  immediate  sphere,  and  sought 
his  counsel  or  cooperation.  Other  thinkers  have 
had  their  fixed  circles  of  admirers  or  worshippers, 
but  every  circle  has  sent  its  quota  to  Carlyle's. 
Call  over  the  roll  of  persons  who  have  been  in 
relations  with  him,  and  what  contemporary  can 
show  the  like  ?  A  *'  world-poet"  like  Goethe ; 
ecclesiastics  like  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  Dr. 
Arnold  of  Rugby,  Dr.  Chalmers,  and  Professor 
Maurice  ;  statesmen  like  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the 
late  Chas.  Buller ;  agitations,  the  Anti-Corn-Law 
League  and  the  Secular  School  Association  ;  hard, 
practical  men,  like  Edwin  Chadwick,  and  Mr. 
Whitworth,  the  competitor  for  the  honor  of  sweep- 
ing Manchester  streets ;  revolutionists,  Mazzini  and 
Cavaignac  ;  men  of  letters  in  every  department,  and 
of  every  conceivable  shade  of  opinion — Southey, 
Lockhart,  Jeffrey,  John  Stirling,  John  Stuart  Mill, 
Ebenezer  Elliot,  Thomas  Cooper,  the  Chartist, 
Samuel  Rogers,  Samuel  Bamford,  the  American 
Emerson,  Miss  Martineau,  Leigh  Hunt,  Monckton 
Milnes,  and  all  the  young  men  of  talent  of  the  day. 
And,  practically,  no  useful  scheme  or  measure  hae 
been  carried  o|^t  of  late  years,  from  the  founding 
of  the  London  Library  to  the  repeal  of  the  Corn- 
Law,  which  does  not  owe  something  to  him. 

Of  late  years  Carlyle's  tendency  has  been  more 
to  the  practical  and  political.  He  had  been  silent 
for  three  years  when  the  French  Revolution  of 
1848  dissolved  Europe  into  chaos,  and  when  Ire- 
land was  threatened  with  death.  He  did  not  then 
hesitate  to  descend  the  arena  of  contemporary 
politics,  and  the  growl  of  his  thunder  and  the 
crack  of  his  Titan-whip  were  heard  in  the  Exam^ 
tn«r  and  Spectator  ne^B^^vpen.  Fraser* s  Magazine 
gave  him  voice  on  **  Indian  Com"  and  the  '*  West  . 
Indian  Negroes."  And  last  year  his  whole 
power  was  put  forth  in  The  Latter-Day  Pamphlets^ 
his  most  startling  productions,  and  of  which  this  is 
not  the  place  to  speak.  At  present,  as  we  leara 
from  a  contemporary,  he  is  engaged  in  preparing  a 
memoir  of  the  late  John  Stirling,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  figures  in  our  recent  literature.  Succeed- 
ing the  Latter-Day  Pamphlets,  it  will  be  sunshine 
af^r  storm. 


In  a  large  village  in  Borsetsfaire,  not  far  from  the 
county-town,  an  utelligent  man  went  recently  into 
the  house  of  a  somewhat  respectable  woman  who 
keeps  a  general  shop  in  the  village,  and  who  is  the 
mother  of  a  numerous  fiimily  ;  and  seeing  her  with  a 
large  fkmlly  Bible  open  before  her,  and  several  of  her 
children  collected  around,  while  she  was  cutting  and 
paring  their  finger-nails,  and  so  holding  their  hands 
as  that  their  cuttings  might  drop  on  the  leaves  of 
the  Bible,  he  asked  her  why  she  did  this.  Suspecting, 
by  her  manner,  that  she  had  some  object  in  view, 
judge  of  his  surprise,  when  she  replied,  "  I  always 
when  I  cut  the  nails  of  my  children  let  the  cuttings 
fall  on  the  open  Bible,  that  they  may  grow  up  to  be 
honest.  They  will  never  steal  if  the  nails  are  cut 
over  the  Bible." — JVbtes  and  Queries. 
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From  Blackwood'fl  Mag:uinfl. 
THE   LATE   D.    M.    MOIR. 

It  i8  our  melancholy  duty  to  pay  a  last  tribute 
of  respect  and  affection  to  the  memory  of  one  of  our 
earlier  and  most  esteemed  contributors,  who,  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  number  of  the  Magazine, 
has  been  called  away  from  amongst  us.  Those 
who  were  the  personal  friends  of  the  late  David 
Macbeth  Moir,  as  well  as  the  still  more  numerous 
body  of  the  public  who  were  the  admirers  of  his 
literary  genius,  are,  by  this  time,  aware  that  the 
kind,  gentle,  and  tender-hearted  Delta  is  no  more. 
He  died  at  Dumfries,  at  the  age  of  fifty-three  years, 
aAer  a  short  but  severe  illness,  upon  Sunday,  the 
6th  of  July  ;  and,  on  the  Thursday  following,  his 
mortal  remains  were  laid  in  the  churchyard  of  In- 
veresk,  beside  those  of  three  of  his  children,  with 
such  honor  as  can  be  given  to  the  dead,  by  the  trib- 
ute of  a  public  funeral. 

To  comment  upon  his  genius,  or  to  characterize 
the  nature  of  the  works  upon  which  his  fame  must 
ultimately  rest,  is  a  task  which  we  never  could  un- 
dertake, even  if  the  lapse  of  time  would  allow  us 
to  approach  it  with  sufficient  impartiality.  In  this 
Magaziue — almost  in  the  earliest  number  of  it — 
Delta  won  his  first  poetical  laurels ;  and  ever  since 
then,  down  to  the  very  last,  he  continued  to  enrich 
its  pages  with  the  varied  products  of  his  cultivated 
and  accomplished  mind.  To  us,  therefore,  the 
exercise  of  the  critical  function  is  forbidden,  no  less 
by  feelings  of  reverence  than  by  those  of  duty.  In- 
separable as  the  characters  may  be,  we  roust  yet 
regsnrd  our  lamented  friend  rather  as  the  man  than 
as  the  poet. 

Rarely,  indeed,  does  it  happen  that  the  life  of  a 
man  of  genius  closes  without  exciting,  with  regard 
to  some  part  of  his  career,  a  hostile  or  an  envious 
commentary.  It  may  be  that  the  errors  from  which 
none  of  the  human  race  are  free,  the  passions  which 
sway  the  conduct,  and  the  peculiarities  which  color 
the  disposition,  are  more  readily  remarked  and 
more  keenly  observed  in  men  of  high  attainments 
and  intellectual  superiority  than  in  others.  Where 
many  are  led  to  admire,  there  are  usually  some  to 
blame;  and  seldom  does  the  grave  close  over  a 
departed  brother,  before  the  voice  of  censure  is 
heard  commenting  upon  his  faults  or  his  frailties. 
Such  has  not  been  the  case  with  David  Moir.  As 
a  citizen,  a  friend,  a  husband,  a  father,  and  a 
Christian,  his  life  and  conversation  were  blameless ; 
or,  if  that  expression  be  too  strong  to  apply  to  the 
conduct  of  any  mortal  man,  this,  at  least,  we  can 
say  with  sincerity,  that  he  has  left  none  better  be- 
hind. He  was  a  man  who,  we  verily  believe, 
never  had  an  enemy,  and  never  harbored  an  angry 
or  vindictive  thought  against  a  human  being.  Nor 
was  this  owing  in  any  degree  to  a  want  of  that 
determination  of^  character  which  leads  men  to  form 
strong  opinions,  and  to  vindicate  them  when  as- 
sailed. Mr.  Moir  was,  as  those  who  knew  him  best 
can  testify,  resolute  in  his  principles,  and  strong  in 
their  assertion  ;  but  never  for  a  moment  did  he  for- 
get to  temper  his  zeal  with  that  true  Christian 
charity  which  is,  of  all  virtues,  that  moat  apt  to  be 
overlooked  by  the  controversialist,  but  nevertheless 
is  the  most  unerring  sign  of  a  sweet  and  saintly  spirit. 
An  attached  adherent  of  the  Established  Church  of 
Scotland,  in  which  he  was  an  honored  office-bearer, 
and  ever  ready  to  resist  encroachment  upon  its  rights 
and  privileges,  he  was  tolerant  of  the  opinions  of 


those  who  adhered  to  other  forms,  respectful  even 
of  their  prejudices,  and  always  tlie  foremost  to  do 
justice  to  the  purity  of  their  motives.  A  strong 
conservative  and  supporter  of  the  constitution  of 
this  country,  he  carried  with  him  to  party  debate  a 
courtesy  and  forbearance  which  very  few  can  imi- 
tate, but  which  is  not  the  less  admirable  because  it 
is  so  rarely  observed.  His  humor,  of  which  he 
had  a  rich  fund,  was  always  genial ;  his  satire 
never  personal ;  nor  do  we  believe  there  is  a  single 
instance  on  record  of  his  having  given  offence,  even 
unintentionally,  either  by  his  wiitings  or  his  con- 
versation. 

In  his  profession  he  ranked  deservedly  high.  He 
might,  at  any  time,  have  commanded  an  extensive 
and  lucrative  practice  in  Edinburgh  ;  but  his  attach- 
ment to  Musselburgh,  the  place  of  his  birth,  was  so 
strong,  that  he  never  could  be  induced  to  make  a 
change  of  residence.  This,  at  least,  was  his  own 
assigned  reason ;  but  we  have  strong  grounds  for 
believing  that  a  higher  and  better  motive  induced 
him  to  refrain  from  abandoning  the  scene  of  his 
early  labors,  and  permanently  joining,  in  the  me- 
tropolis of  Scotland,  that  social  circle  which  con- 
tained many  of  his  dearest  friends.  He  could  not 
bring  himself  to  forsake  his  practice  in  a  locality 
where  the  poor  had  a  claim  upon  him.  During  the 
terrible  visitations  of  the  cholera,  which  were  unu- 
sually, and,  indeed,  unprecedentedly  severe  in  the 
parish  to  which  he  belonged,  Moir  was  night  and 
day  in  attendance  upon  the  sufferers.  He  under- 
took, with  more  than  the  enthusiasm  of  youth,  a 
toil  and  risk  which  he  might  well  have  been  ex- 
cused delegating  to  other  hands ;  and  often  has  the 
morning  found  him  watching  by  the  bed  of  some 
poor  inmate  of  a  cottage  whom  the  arrow  of  the 
pestilence  had  stricken.  That  any  man  with  the 
brilliant  prospects  which  were  undoubtedly  pre- 
sented to  Moir,  and  certainly  within  his  reach, 
should  nevertheless  have  preferred  the  hard  and 
laborious  life  of  a  country  practitioner,  must  appear 
inexplicable  to  those  who  did  not  know  the  tender- 
ness of  his  heart  and  the  exquisite  sympathy  of  his 
nature.  Of  his  profession  he  took  a  high  estimate. 
He  regarded  it  less  as  the  means  for  securing  a 
competency  for  himself,  than  as  an  art  which  he 
was  privileged  to  practise  for  the  good  of  his  fellow- 
men,  and  for  the  alleviation  of  their  sufferings  ;  and 
numerous  are  the  instances  which  might  be  cited, 
though  untold  by  himself,  of  sacrifices  which  he 
made,  and  dangers  which  he  incurred,  in  carrying 
aid  and  consolation  to  those  who  had  no  other  claim 
upon  him  except  their  common  hnmanity.  His, 
indeed,  was  a  life  far  more  devoted  to  the  service 
of  others  than  to  his  own  personal  agrandizement 
— a  life  whose  value  can  only  be  appreciated  now, 
when  he  has  been  called  to  receive  his  reward  in 
that  better  world,  the  passport  to  which  he  sought 
so  diligently — in  youth  as  in  manhood — in  happi- 
ness as  in  sorrow — to  obtain. 

Bright  as  the  flowers  may  be  which  are  twined 
for  the  coronal  of  the  poet,  they  have  no  glory 
when  placed  beside  the  wreath  which  belongs  to 
the  departed  Christian.  We  have  represented 
Delta  as  he  was — as  he  must  remain  ever  in  the 
affectionate  memory  of  his  friends ;  and,  with  this 
brief  and  unequal  tribute  to  his  surpassing  worth, 
we  take  farewell  of  the  gentlest  and  kindest  being, 
of  the  most  true  and  single-hearted  man,  whom  we 
may  ever  hope  to  meet  with  in  the  course  of  this 
earthly  pilgrimage. 
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Thb  writingB  of  Shakspeare  would  appear  from  the 
following  fact  to  be  read  wiUi  as  muoh  avidity  and 
delight  in  Sweden  as  in  his  native  oountry.  A  trans- 
lation of  his  plays  by  Hagberg,  Professor  of  Greek  in 
the  University  of  Land,  is  now  in  course  of  publica- 
tion.   Of  th^a  twelve  volumes  have  app«ured  ;  and 


although  the  first  edition  consisted  of  no  less  than 
2000  copies,  the  whole  have  been  sold  off,  and  a  second 
edition  IS  in  preparation.  Professor  Hagberg*s  trans- 
lation is  most  &vorably  spoken  of  by  those  who  are 
qualified  to  judge  of  its  merits. — Mttu  and  Quirieu 


MAURICE   TIERNAT,  THE   SOLDIER   OF  FORTUNE. 
CHAPTER    XL. — ^*  THB   CHATKAU    OF   XTTENHBIM." 


I  NOW  come  to  an  incident  in  my  life,  which 
however  briefly  I  may  speak  of  it,  has  left  a  deep 
impression  on  my  memory.  I  have  told  the  reader 
how  I  left  KuflEstein  fully  satisfied  that  the  Count 
de  Marsanne  viras  Laura's  lover,  and  that,  in  keep- 
ing my  promise  to  see  and  speak  with  him,  I  was 
about  to  furnish  an  instance  of  self-denial  and 
fidelity  that  nothing  in  ancient  or  modem  days 
could  compete  with. 

The  letter  was  addressed,  "  the  Count  Louis 
de  Marsanne,  Chateau  d'Ettenheim,  k  Bade,"  and 
thither  I  accordingly  repaired,  travelling  over  the 
Arlberg  to  Bregenz,  and  across  the  Lake  of 
Constance  to  Freyburg.  My  passport  contained  a 
Tery  few  worH^  jn  cipher,  which  always  sufficed  to 
afiford  me  tree  transit  and  every  attention  from  the 
rnthorities.  I  had  left  the  southern  Tyrol  in  the 
outburst  of  a  glorious  spring,  but  as  I  journeyed 
northward  I  found  the  rivers  frozen,  the  roads 
encumbered  i^h  snow,  and  the  fields  untilled  and 
dreary-looking.  Like  all  countries  which  derive 
their  charms  from  the  elements  of  rural  beauty, 
foliage,  and  verdure,  Germany  ofifers  a  sad-colored 
picture  to  the  traveller  in  winter  or  wintry  weather. 

It  was  thus  then  that  the  Grand  Duchy,  so  cele- 
■irated  for  its  picturesque  beauty,  struck  me  as  a 
scene  of  dreary  and  desolate  wildness,  an  impres- 
sion which  continued  to  increase  with  every  mile 
I  travelled  from  the  high  road.  A  long,  unbroken 
flat,  intersected  here  and  there  by  stunted  willows, 
traversed  by  a  narrow  earth  road,  lay  between  the 
Rhine  and  the  Taunus  Mountains,  in  the  midst  of 
which  stood  the  village  of  "  Ettenheim."  Out- 
side the  village,  about  half-a-mile  ofif,  and  on  the 
border  of  a  vast  pine-forest,  stood  the  chateau. 

It  was  originally  a  hunting-seat  of  the  Dukes 
of  Baden,  but,  from  neglect  and  disuse,  gradually 
fell  into  ruin,  from  which  it  was  reclaimed,  imper- 
fectly enough,  a  year  before,  and  now  exhibited 
some  remnants  of  its  former  taste,  along  with  the 
evidences  of  a  far  less  decorative  spirit ;  the  lower 
rooms  being  arranged  as  a  stable,  while  the  stair 
and  entrance  to  the  first  story  opened  firom  a  roomy 
ooach-house.  Here  some  four  or  &ve  conveyances 
of  rude  construction  were  gathered  together, 
splashed  and  unwashed  as  if  from  recent  use ;  and 
at  a  small  stove  in  a  comer  was  seated  a  peasant  in 
m  blue  frock  smoking,  as  he  afllected  to  clean  a 
bridle  which  he  held  before  him. 

Without  rising  from  his  seat  he  saluted  me, 
with  true  German  phlegm,  and  gave  me  the  *'  Guten 
Tag,'*  with  all  the  grave  uncoucem  of  a  "  Ba- 
dener."  I  asked  if  the  Count  de  Marsanne  lived 
there.     He  said  yes,  but  the  "GraT'  was  out 


hunting.     When  would  he  be  back  t     By  night- 
fall. 

Could  I  remain  there  till  his  return  ?  was  my 
next  question,  and  he  stared  at  me  as  I  put  it  with 
some  surprise.  **  Warum  nicht?"  "  Why  noti" 
was  at  last  his  sententious  answer,  as  he  made 
way  for  me  beside  the  stove.  I  saw  at  once  that 
my  appearance  had  evidently  not  entitled  me  to 
any  peculiar  degree  of  deference  or  respect,  and 
that  the  man  regarded  me  as  his  equal.  It  was 
true  I  had  come  some  miles  on  foot,  and  with  m 
knapsack  on  my  shoulder,  so  that  the  peasant  was 
fiilly  warranted  in  his  reception  of  me.  I  accord- 
ingly seated  myself  at  his  side,  and,  lighting  my 
pipe  from  his,  proceeded  to  derive  all  the  profit 
I  could  from  drawing  him  into  conversation.  I 
might  have  spared  myself  the  trouble.  Whether 
the  source  lay  in  stupidity  or  sharpness,  he  evaded 
me  on  every  point.  Not  a  single  particle  of  infor- 
mation could  I  obtain  about  the  count,  his  habits, 
or  his  history.  He  would  not  even  tell  me  how 
long  he  had  resided  there,  nor  whence  he  had 
come.  He  liked  hunting,  and  so  did  the  other 
"  Herren."  There  was  the  whole  I  could  scan, 
and  to  the  simple  hct  that  there  were  others  with 
him,  did  I  find  myself  limited. 

Curious  to  see  something  of  the  count's  "  in- 
terior," I  hinted  to  my  companion  that  I  had  come 
on  purpose  to  visit  his  master,  and  suggested  the 
propriety  of  my  awaiting  his  arrival  in  a  mors 
suitable  place ;  but  he  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
hint,  and  drily  remarked  that  the  *'  Graf  would 
not  be  long  a  coming  now."  This  prediction 
was,  however,  not  to  be  verified  ;  the  dreary  hours 
of  the  dull  day  stole  heavily  on,  and  although  I 
tried  to  beguile  the  time  by  lounging  about  the 
place,  the  cold  ungenial  weather  drove  me  back 
to  the  stove,  or  to  the  dark  precincts  of  the  stable, 
tenanted  by  three  coarse  ponies  of  the  mountain 
breed. 

One  of  these  was  the  Grafs  fiivorite,  the  peas- 
ant told  me,  and  indeed  here  be  showed  some  dis- 
position to  become  communicstive,  narrating  vari- 
ous gifls  and  qualities  of  the  unseemly-looking 
animal,  which,,  in  his  eyes,  was  a  paragon  of 
hoTse-fiesh.  '*  He  could  travel  from  here  to  Kehl 
and  back  in  a  day,  and  has  often  done  it,"  wss 
one  meed  of  praise  that  he  bestowed ;  a  fact  which 
impressed  me  more  as  regarded  the  rider  than  the 
beast,  and  set  my  curiosity  at  work  to  think  why 
any  man  should  uudertake  a  journey  of  nigh  sev- 
enty miles  between  two  such  places  and  with  such 
speed.  The  problem  served  to  occupy  me  till 
dark,  and  I  know  not  how  long  afier.     A  stormy 
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night  of  rain  and  wind  set  in,  and  the  peasant, 
having  hedded  and  foraged  his  cattle,  lighted  a 
rickety  old  lantern  and  hegan  to  prepare  for  bed ; 
for  such  I  at  last  saw  was  ihe  meaning  of  a  long 
erib,  like  a  coffin,  half  filled  with  straw  and  sheep- 
skins. A  coarse  loaf  of  black  bread,  some  black 
forest  cheese,  and  a  flask  of  Kleinthaler,  a  most 
candid  imitation  of  vinegar,  made  their  appearance 
from  a  cupboard,  and  I  did  not  disdain  to  partake 
of  these  delicacies. 

My  host  showed  no  disposition  to  become  more 
communicative  over  his  wine,  and,  indeed,  the 
liquor  might  have  excused  any  degree  of  reserve ; 
and  no  sooner  was  our  meal  over  than,  drawing  a 
great  woollen  cap  half  over  his  face,  he  rolled 
himself  up  in  his  sheep-skins,  and  betook  himself 
to  sleep,  if  not  with  a  good  conscience,  at  least 
with  a  sturdy  volition  that  served  just  as  well. 

Occasionally  snatching  a  short  slumber,  or 
walking  to  and  fro  in  the  roomy  chamber,  I  psssed 
several  hours,  when  the  splashing  sound  of  horses' 
feet,  advancing  up  the  miry  road,  attracted  me. 
Several  times  before  that  I  had  been  deceived  by 
noises  which  turned  out  to  be  the  effects  of  storm, 
but  now,  as  I  listened,  I  thought  I  could  hear 
Toices.  I  opened  the  door,  but  all  was  dark  out- 
side ;  it  was  the  inky  hour  before  daybreak^  when 
all  is  wrapped  in  deepest  gloom.  The  rain,  too, 
was  sweeping  along  the  ground  in  torrents.  The 
sounds  came  nearer  every  instant,  and,  at  last,  a 
deep  voice  shouted  out,  *  *  Jacob ! ' '  Before  I  could 
awaken  the  sleeping  peasant,  to  whom  I  judged 
this  summons  was  addressed,  a  horseman  dashed 
up  to  the  door  and  rode  in ;  another  as  quickly 
followed  him,  and  closed  the  door. 

••  Parbleu,  D'Egville."  said  the  first  who  en- 
tered, ''  we  have  got  a  rare  peppering!*' 

"  Even  so,"  said  the  other,  as  he  shook  his 
hat,  and  threw  off  a  cloak  perfectly  soaked  with 
rain ;  '*  ^  la  guerre  comme,  k.  la  guerre." 

This  was  said  in  French,  when,  turning  to- 
wards me,  the  former  said  i^  German,  "  Be  active. 
Master  Jacob ;  these  nags  have  had  a  smart  ride 
of  it."  Then,  suddenly,  as  the  light  flashed  full 
on  my  features,  he  started  back,  and  said,  *'  How 
is  this — who  are  yout" 

A  very  brief  explanation  answered  this  some- 
what uncourteous  question,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
I  placed  the  marquise's  letter  in  his  hand,  saying, 
'*  The  Count  de  Marsanne,  I  presume." 

He  took  it  hastily,  and  drew  nigh  to  the  lan- 
tern to  peruse  it.  I  had  now  full  time  to  observe 
him,  and  saw  that  he  was  a  tall  and  well-built 
man,  of  about  seven  or  eight  and  twenty.  His 
features  were  remarkably  handsome,  and,  although 
slightly  flushed  by  his  late  exertion,  were  as  calm 
and  composed  as  might  be ;  a  short  black  mous- 
tache gave  his  upper  lip  a  slight  character  of 
acorn,  but  the  brow,  open,  frank*  and  good-tem- 
pered in  its  expression,  redeemed  this  amply.  He 
had  not  read  many  lines  when,  turning  about,  he 
apologized  in  the  most  courteous  terms  for  the 
manner  of  my  reception.  He  had  been  on  a  shoot- 
ing excursion  for  a  few  days  back,  and  taken  all 


his  people  with  him,  save  the  peasant  who  looked 
after  the  cattle.  Then,  introducing  me  to  his 
friend,  whom  he  called  Ck>unt  D'E^ille,  he  led 
the  way  up  stairs. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  greater  con- 
trast to  the  dark  and  dreary  coach-house  than  tho 
comfortable  suite  of  apartments  which  we  now 
traversed  on  our  way  to  a  large,  well-furnished 
room,  where  a  table  was  laid  for  supper,  and  a 
huge  wood-fire  blazed  brightly  on  the  hearth.  A 
valet,  of  most  respectful  manner,  received  the 
count's  orders  to  prepare  a  room  for  me,  after 
which  my  host  and  his  friend  retired  to  change 
their  clothes. 

Although  D'Egville  was  many  years  older,  and 
of  a  graver,  sterner  fashion  than  the  other,  I  could 
detect  a  degree  of  deference  and  respect  in  his 
manner  towards  him,  which  De  Marsanne  accepted 
like  one  well  accustomed  to  receive  it.  It  was  a 
time,  however,  when,  in  the  wreck  of  fortune,  so 
many  men  lived  in  a  position  of  mere  dependence 
that  I  thought  nothing  of  this,  nor  had  I  even  the 
time,  as  Count  de  Marsanne  entered.  From  my 
own  preconceived  notions  as  to  his  being  Laura's 
lover,  I  was  quite  prepared  to  answer  a  hundred 
impatient  inquiries  about  the  marquise  and  her 
niece,  and,  as  we  were  now  alone,  I  judged  that 
he  would  deem  the  time  a  favorable  one  to  talk 
of  them.  What  was  my  surprise,  however,  when 
he  turned  the  conversation  exclusively  to  the  topic 
of  my  own  journey,  the  route  I  had  travelled !  He 
knew  the  country  perfectly,  and  spoke  of  the  vari- 
ous towns  and  their  inhabitants  with  acuteness 
and  tact. 

His  royalist  leanings  did  not,  like  those  of  the 
marquise,  debar  him  from  feeling  a  strong  interest 
respecting  the  success  of  the  republican  troops, 
with  whose  leaders  he  was  thoroughly  acquainted, 
knowing  all  their  peculiar  excellences  and  defaults 
as  though  he  had  lived  in  intimacy  with  them. 
Of  Bonaparte's  genius  he  was  the  most  enraptured 
admirer,  and  would  not  hear  of  any  comparison 
between  him  and. the  other  great  captains  of  the 
day.  D'Egville  at  last  made  his  appearance,  and 
we  sat  down  to  an  excellent  supper,  enlivened  by 
the  conversation  of  our  host,  who,  whatever  the 
theme,  talked  well  arid  pleasingly. 

I  was  in  a  mood  to  look  for  flaws  in  his  char- 
acter, my  jealousy  was  still  urging  me  to  seek 
for  whatever  I  could  find  fiiult  with,  and  yet  all 
my  critical  shrewdness  could  only  detect  a  slight 
degree  of  pride  in  his  manner,  not  displaying 
itself  by  any  presumption,  but  by  a  certain  urbanity 
that  smacked  of  condescension ;  but  even  this,  at 
last,  went  off,  and  before  I  wished  him  good  night, 
I  felt  that  I  had  never  met  any  one  so  gifted  with 
agreeable  qualities,  nor  possessed  of  such  captivat- 
ing manners,  as  himself.  Even  his  royalism  had 
its  fascinations,  for  it  was  eminently  national,  and 
showed,  at  every  moment,  that  he  was  fiur  more 
of  a  Frenchman  than  a  monarchist.  We  parted 
without  one  word  of  allusion  to  the  marquise  or 
to  Laura !  Had  this  singular  fact  any  influence 
upon  the  fiivorable  impression  I  had  conceived  of 
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him,  or  was  I  unconsciously  grateful  for  the  relief 
thus  given  to  all  my  jealous  tormentings  ?  Cer- 
tain is  it  that  I  felt  infinitely  happier  than  I  ever 
fancied  I  sh6uld  he  under  his  roof,  and,  as  I  lay 
down  in  my  bed,  thanked  ray  stars  that  he  was 
not  my  rival ! 

When  I  awoke  the  next  morning  I  was  some 
minutes  before  I  could  remember  where  I  was, 
and  as  I  still  lay,  gradually  recalling  rayself  to 
memory,  the  valet  entered  to  announce  the  count. 

''  I  have  come  to  say  adieu  for  a  few  hours," 
said  he :  ''a  very  pressing  appointment  requires 
me  to  be  at  Pfortzheim  to-day,  and  I  have  to  ask 
that  you  will  excuse  my  absence.  I  know  that  I 
may  take  this  liberty  without  any  appearance  of 
rudeness,  for  the  marquise  has  told  me  all  about 
you.  Pray,  then,  try  and  amuse  yourself  till 
evening,  and  we  shall  meet  at  supper." 

I  was  not  sorry  that  D'Egville  was  to  accom- 
pany him,  and,  turning  on  my  side,  dozed  off  to 
sleep  away  some  of  the  gloomy  hours  of  a  win- 
ter's day. 

In  this  manner  several  days  were  passed,  the 
count  absenting  himself  each  morning,  and  return- 
hig  at  nightfall,  sometimes  accompanied  by  D'Eg- 
viUe,  sometimes  alone.  It  was  evident  enough, 
from  the  appearance  of  his  horses  at  his  return, 
as  well  as  from  his  own  jaded  looks,  that  he  had 
ridden  hard  and  far ;  but,  except  a  chance  allusion 
to  the  state  of  the  roads  or  the  weather,  it  was  a 
topic  to  which  he  never  referred,  nor,  of  course, 
did  I  ever  advert.  Meanwhile  our  intimacy  grew 
closer  and  franker.  The  theme  of  politics,  a  for- 
bidden subject  between  men  so  separated,  was  con- 
stantly discussed  between  us,  and  I  could  not  help 
feeling  flattered  at  the  deference  with  which  he 
listened  to  opinions  from  one  so  much  his  junior, 
and  so  inferior  in  knowledge  as  myself.  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  moderate  than  his  views  of 
government,  only  provided  that  it  was  adminis- 
tered by  the  rightful  sovereign.  The  claim  of  a 
king  to  his  throne  he  declared  to  be  the  founda- 
tion of  all  the  rights  of  property,  and  which,  if 
once  shaken  or  disputed,  would  inevitably  lead  to 
the  wildest  theories  of  democratic  equality.  "  I 
don't  want  to  convert  you,"  would  he  say  laugh- 
ingly, "  the  son  of  an  old  Garde  du  Corps,  the 
born  gentleman,  has  but  to  live  to  learn.  It  may 
come  a  little  later  or  a  little  earlier,  but  you'll 
end  as  a  good  monarchist." 

One  evening  he  was  unusually  late  in  return- 
ing, and  when  he  came  was  accompanied  by  seven 
or  eight  companions,  some  younger,  some  older, 
than  himself,  but  all  men  whose  air  and  bearing 
bespoke  their  rank  in  life,  while  their  names 
recalled  the  thoughts  of  old  French  chivalry.  I 
remember  among  them  was  a  Coigny,  a  Gram- 
mont,  and  Rochefoucauld — ^the  last  as  lively  a 
specimen  of  Parisian  wit  and  brilliancy  as  ever 
flattered  along  the  sunny  Boulevards. 

De  Marsanne,  while  endeavoring  to  enjoy  him- 
self and  entertain  his  guests,  was,  to  my  thinking, 
more  serious  than  usual,  and  seemed  impatient  at 


D'Egville's  absence,  for  whose  coming  we  now 
waited  supper. 

*'  I  should  not  wonder  if  he  was  lost  in  the 
deep  mud  of  those  cross-roads,"  said  Coigny. 

'^  Or  perhaps  he  has  fallen  into  the  republic,'* 
said  Rouchefoucauld,  *'  it 's  the  only  thing  dirtier 
that  I  know  of." 

**  Monsieur  forgets  that  I  wear  its  cloth,"  said 
I  in  a  low  whisper  to  him ;  and  low  as  it  was  De 
Marsanne  overheard  it. 

"Yes,  Charles,"  cried  he,  **you  must  apolo- 
gize, and  on  the  spot,  for  the  rudeness." 

Rouchefoucauld  reddened  and  hesitated. 

"  I  insist,  sir,"  cried  De  Marsanne,  with  a  tone 
of  superiority  I  had  never  seen  him  assume  before. 

"  Perhaps,"  said  he,  with  a  half-sneer,  **  Mon- 
sieur de  Tiemay  might  refuse  to  accept  my  ex- 
cuses?" 

"  In  that  case,  sir,"  interposed  De  Marsanne, 
"  the  quarrel  will  become  mine,  for  he  is  my 
guest,  and  lives  here  under  the  safeguard  of  my 
honor." 

Rouchefoucauld  bowed  submissively  and  with 
the  air  of  a  man  severely  but  justly  rebuked  ;  and 
then  advancing  to  me  said,  "  I  beg  to  tender  you 
my  apology.  Monsieur,  for  an  expression  which 
should  never  have  been  uttered  by  me  in  your 
presence." 

"Quite  sufficient,  sir,"  said  I,  bowing,  and 
anxious  to  conclude  a  scene  which  for  the  first 
time  had  disturbed  the  harmony  of  our  meetings. 
Slight  as  was  the  incident,  its  effects  were  yet 
visible  in  the  disconcerted  looks  of  the  party,  and 
I  could  see  that  more  than  one  glance  was  directed 
towards  me  with  an  expression  of  coldness  and 
distrust. 

"  Here  comes  D'Egville  at  last,"  said  one, 
throwing  open  the  window  to  listen ;  the  night 
was  starlit,  but  dark,  and  the  air  calm  and  motion- 
less. "  I  certainly  heard  a  horse's  tread  on  the 
causeway." 

"  I  hear  distinctly  the  sound  of  several,"  cried 
Coigny ;  "■  and,  if  I  mistake  not  much,  so  does 
M.  de  Tiemay."  This  sudden  allusion  turned 
every  eye  towards  me,  as  I  stood  still  suffering 
from  the  confusion  of  the  late  scene. 

"  Yes ;  I  hear  the  tramp  of  horses,  and  cavalry, 
too,  I  should  say,  by  their  measured  tread." 

"There  was  a  trumpet  call!"  cried  Coigny; 
"  what  does  that  mean  ?" 

"It  is  the  signal  to  take  open  order,"  said  I, 
answering  as  if  the  question  were  addressed  to 
myself.  "It  is  a  picquet  taking  a  'reconnais- 
sance.'" 

"  How  do  you  know  that,  sir?"  said  Gram- 
mont,  sternly. 

"  Ay !  how  does  he  know  that  ?"  cried  several, 
passionately,  as  they  closed  around  me. 

*' You  must  ask  in  another  tone.  Messieurs," 
said  I,  calmly,  "  if  you  expect  to  be  answered." 

"  They  mean  to  say  how  do  you  happen  to 
know  the  German  trumpet-calls,  Tiernay,"  said  Do 
Marsanne,  mildly,  as  he  laid  his  hand  on  my  arm. 
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" It '8  a  French  signal, '*  said  I ;  "I  ought  to 
know  it  well." 

Before  my  words  were  well  uttered  the  door 
was  thrown  open,  and  D'Egville  burst  into  the 
room,  pale  as  death,  his  clothes  all  mud-stained 
and  disordered.  Making  his  way  through  the 
others,  he  whispered  a  few  words  in  De  Mar- 
sanne's  ear. 

**  Impossible  !*'  cried  the  other ;  "  we  are  here 
in  the  territory  of  the  Margrave  1" 

**  It  is  as  I  say,"  replied  D'Egville  ;  "  there's 
not  a  second  to  lose — it  may  be  too  late  even  now — 
by  heavens,  it  is  ! — they  've  drawn  a  cordon  round 
the  chateau." 

"What's  to  be  done,  gentlemen?"  said  De 
Marsanne,  seating  himself  calmly,  and  crossing 
his  arms  on  his  breast. 

"What  do  you  say,  sir?"  cried  Grammont, 
advancing  to  me  with  an  air  of  insolent  menace ; 
"  you,  at  least,  ought  to  know  the  way  out  of  this 
difficulty." 

"Or,  by  Heaven,  his  own  road  shall  be  one  of 
the  shortest,  considering  the  length  of  the  journey !" 
muttered  another,  and  I  could  hear  the  sharp  click 
of  a  pistol  cock  as  he  spoke  the  words. 

"  This  is  unworthy  of  you,  gentlemen,  and  of 
me,"  said  De  Marsanne,  haughtily;  and  he  gazed 
around  him  with  a  look  that  seemed  to  abash 
them,  "  nor  is  it  a  time  to  hold  such  disputation. 
There  is  another  and  a  very  difficult  call  to  answer. 
Are  we  agreed" — ^before  he  could  finish  the  sen- 
tence the  door  was  burst  open,  and  several  dra- 
goons in  French  uniforms  entered,  and  ranged 
themselves  across  the  entrance,  while  a  colonel, 
with  his  sabre  drawn,  advanced  in  front  of  them. 

"  This  is  brirrandage,"  cried  De  Marsanne, 
passionately,  as  he  drew  his  sword,  and  seemed 
meditating  a  spring  through  them ;  but  he  was 
immediately  surrounded  by  his  friends  and  dis- 
armed. Indeed,  nothing  could  be  more  hopeless 
than  resistance ;  more  than  double  our  number 
were  already  in  the  room,  while  the  hoarse  mur- 
mur of  voices  without,  and  the  tramp  of  heavy 
feet,  announced  a  strong  party. 

At  a  signal  from  their  officer,  the  dragoons 
unslung  their  carbines,  and  held  them  at  the  cock, 
when  the  colonel  called  out,  **  Which  of  you. 
Messieurs,  is  the  Due  D'Enghien  ?" 

**  If  you  come  to  arrest  him,"  replied  De  Mar- 
sanne, "  you  ought  to  have  his  description  in  your 
warrant." 

"  Is  the  descendant  of  a  Conde  ashamed  to  own 
his  name?"  asked  the  colonel,  with  a  sneer. 
'*  But  we  '11  make  short  work  of  it,  sirs  ;  I  arrest 
you  all.     My  orders  are  peremptory.  Messieurs. 

If  you  resist,  or  attempt  to  escape "and  he 

made  a  significant  sign  with  his  hands  to  finish. 
The  "  due" — for  I  need  no  longer  call  him  "  De 
Marsanne" — ^never  spoke  a  word,  but  with  folded 
arms  calmly  walked  forward,  followed  by  his  little 
household.  As  we  descended  the  stairs,  we  found 
ourselves  in  the  midst  of  about  thirty  dismounted 
dragoons,  all  on  the  alert,  and  prepared  for  any 
resistance.     The  remainder  of  a  squadron  were 


on  horseback  without.  With  a  file  of  soldiers  on 
either  hand  we  marched  for  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  across  the  fields  to  a  small  mill,  where  a 
general  officer  and  his  stafif  seemed  awaiting  our 
arrival.  Here,  too,  a  picquet  of  gen-d*armes  waa 
stationed  ;  a  character  of  force  significant  enough 
of  the  meaning  of  the  enterprise.  We  were 
hurriedly  marched  into  the  court  of  the  mill,  the 
owner  of  which  stood  between  two  soldiers,  trem- 
bling from  head  to  foot  with  terror. 

"Which  is  the  Due  D'Enghien?"  asked  the 
colonel  of  the  miller. 

"  That  is  he  with  the  scarlet  vest,"  and  the 
prince  nodded  an  assent. 

"Your  age,  Monsieur?"  asked  the  colonel  of 
the  prince. 

"  Thirty-two— that  is,  I  should  have  been  so 
much  in  August,  were  it  not  for  this  visit,"  said 
he,  smiling. 

The  colonel  wrote  on  rapidly  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  then  showed  the  paper  to  the  general,  who 
briefly  said,  "  Yes,  yes ;  this  does  not  concern  you 
nor  me." 

"  I  wish  to  ask,  sir,"  said  the  prince,  address- 
ing the  general,  "  do  you  make  this  arrest  with 
the  consent  of  the  authorities  of  this  country,  or 
do  you  do  so  in  defiance  of  them?" 

"  You  must  reserve  questions  like  that  for  the 
court  who  will  judge  you.  Monsieur  de  Cond6," 
said  the  officer,  roughly.  "  If  you  wish  for  any 
articles  of  dress  from  your  quarters,  you  had  bet- 
ter think  of  them.  My  orders  are  to  convey  you 
to  Strasburg.  Is  there  anything  so  singular  in 
the  fact,  sir,  that  you  should  look  so  much  aston- 
ished?!' 

"  There  is,  indeed,"  said  the  prince,  sorrow* 
fully.  "  I  shall  be  the  first  of  my  house  who 
ever  crossed  that  frontier,  a  prisoner." 

"  But  not  the  first  who  carried  arms  against  his 
country,"  rejoined  the  other;  a  taunt  the  duke 
only  replied  to  by  a  look  of  infinite  scorn  and  con- 
tempt. With  a  speed  that  told  plainly  the  char- 
acter of  the  expedition,  we  were  now  placed,  two 
together,  on  country  cars,  and  driven  at  a  rapid 
pace  towards  Strasburg.  Relays  of  cattle  awaited 
us  on  the  road,  and  we  never  halted  but  for  a  few 
minutes  during  the  entire  journey.  My  compan- 
ion on  this  dreary  day  was  the  Baron  de  St. 
Jacques,  the  aid-de-camp  to  the  duke ;  but  he 
never  spoke  once — indeed,  he  scarcely  lifted  bis 
head  during  the  whole  road. 

Heaven  knows  it  was  a  melancholy  journey ; 
and  neither  the  country  nor  the  season  were  such 
as  to  liA  the  mind  from  sorrow ;  and  yet,  strange 
enough,  the  miles  glided  over  rapidly,  and  to  this 
hour  I  cannot  remember  by  what  magic  the  way 
seemed  so  short.  The  thought  that  for  several 
days  back  I  had  been  living  in  closest  intimacy 
with  a  distinguished  prince  of  the  Bourbon  family  ; 
that  we  had  spent  hours  together  discussing  themes 
and  questions  which  were  those  of  his  own  house  ; 
canvassing  the  chances  and  weighing  the  claims 
of  which  he  was  himself  the  assertor — was  a  most 
exciting  feeling.     How  I  recalled  now  ail  the 
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modest  deference  of  his  manner — ^his  patient  en- 
durance of  my  crude  opinions — his  generous  admis- 
sions regarding  his  adversaries — and,  aboTe  all, 
his  ardent  devotion  to  France,  Mrhatever  the  hand 
that  swayed  her  destinies ;  and  then  the  chival- 
rous boldness  of  his  character,  blended  with  an 
almost  girlish  gentleness— how  princely  were  such 
traits! 

From  these  thoughts  I  wandered  on  to  others 
about  his  arrest  and  capture,  from  which,  how- 
ever, I  could  not  believe  any  serious  issue  was  to 
come.  Bonaparte  is  too  noble-minded  not  to 
feel  the  value  of  such  a  life  as  this.  Men  like 
the  prince  can  be  more  heavily  fettered  by  gener- 
ous treatment  than  by  aJl  the  chains  that  ever 
bound  a  felon.  But  what  will  be  done  with  him? 
—what  with  his  followers! — and,  lastly,  not  at  all 
the  pleasantest  consideration,  what  is  to  come  of 
Maurice  Tiemay,  who,  to  say  the  least,  has  been 
found  in  very  suspicious  company,  and  without  a 
shadow  of  an  explanation  to  account  for  it?  This 
last  thought  just  occurred  to  me  as  we  crossed 
over  the  long  bridge  of  boats,  and  entered  Stras- 
burg. 

CHAPTER  ZLI. — AS  "oRDXNART"  ACQUAINTANCE. 

The  Due  D'Enghien  and  his  aide-de-camp  were 
forwarded  with  the  utmost  speed  to  Paris ;  the 
remainder  of  us  were  imprisoned  at  Strasburg. 
What  became  of  my  companions  I  know  not ;  but 
I  was  sent  on,  along  with  a  number  of  others, 
about  a  month  later,  to  Nancy,  to  be  tried  by  a 
military  commission.  I  may  mention  it  here,  as 
a  singular  fact  illustrating  the  secrecy  of  the 
period,  that  it  was  not  till  long  after  this  time  I 
learned  the  terrible  fate  of  the  poor  Prince  de 
Cond^.  Had  I  known  it,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  I  should  have  utterly  despaired  of  my  own 
safety.  The  dreadful  story  of  Vincennes — the 
mock  trial— and  the  midnight  execution,  are  all 
too  well  known  to  my  readers ;  nor  is  it  necessary 
I  should  refer  to  an  event,  on  which  I  myself  can 
throw  no  new  light.  That  the  sentence  was 
determined  on  before  his  arrest — and  that  the 
grave  was  dug  while  the  victim  was  still  sleeping 
the  last  slumber  before  "  the  sleep  that  knows  not 
waking" — ^the  evidences  are  strong  and  undeni- 
able. But  an  anecdote  which  circulated  at  the 
time,  and  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  never 
appeared  in  print,  would  seem  to  show  that  there 
was  complicity,  at  least,  in  the  crime,  and  that 
the  secret  was  not  confined  to  the  first  consul's 
breast. 

On  that  fatal  night  of  the  20th  March,  Talley- 
rand was  seated  at  a  card-table  at  Caulaincourt's 
house  at  Paris.  The  party  was  about  to  rise  from 
play,  when  suddenly  the  "  pendule"  on  the  chim- 
ney-piece struck  two.  It  was  in  one  of  those 
accidental  pauses  in  the  conversation  when  any 
sound  is  heard  with  unusual  distinctness.  Talley- 
rand started  as  he  heard  it,  and  then  turning  to 
Gaulaincourt,  whispered,  ''Yes;  'tis  all  over 
now !"  words  which,  accidentally  overheard,  with- 
out significance,  were  yet  to  convey  a  terrible 


meaning  when  the  dreadful  secret  of  that  night 
was  disclosed. 

If  the  whole  of  Europe  was  convulsed  by  the 
enormity  of  this  crime — ^the  foulest  that  stains  the 
name  of  Bonaparte— the  Parisians  soon  forgot  it, 
in  the  deeper  interest  of  the  great  event  that  was 
now  approaching — the  assumption  of  the  imperial 
title  by  Napoleon. 

The  excitement  on  this  theme  was  so  great  and 
absorbing,  that  nothing  else  was  spoken  or  thought 
of.  Private  sorrows  and  afflictions  were  disre- 
garded and  despised,  and  to  obtrude  one's  hard- 
ships on  the  notice  of  others  seemed,  at  this  junc- 
ture, a  most  inefi!able  selfishness.  That  I,  a  pris- 
oner, friendless,  and  unknown  as  I  was,  found 
none  to  sympathize  with  roe  or  take  interest  in 
my  fate,  is,  therefore,  nothing  extraordinary.  In 
fact,  I  appeared  to  have  been  entirely  forgotten ; 
and,  though  still  in  durance,  nothing  waseaid  either 
of  the  charge  to  be  preferred  against  me,  nor  the 
time  when  1  should  be  brought  to  trial. 

Giacourt,  an  old  lieutenant  of  the  Marines,  and 
at  that  time  deputy-governor  of  the  Temple,  was 
kind  and  good-natured  towards  me,  occasionally 
telling  of  the  events  which  were  happening  with- 
out, and  giving  me  the  hope  that  some  general 
amnesty  would,  in  all  likelihood,  liberate  all  those 
whose  crimes  were  not  beyond  the  reach  of  mercy. 
The  little  cell  I  occupied — (and  to  Giaconrt's 
kindness  I  owed  the  sole  possession  of  it) — looked 
out  upon  the  tall  battlements  of  the  outer  walls, 
which  excluded  all  view  beyond,  and  thus  drove 
me  within  myself  for  occupation  and  employment. 
In  this  emergency  I  set  about  to  write  some  notices 
of  my  life — some  brief  memoirs  of  those  change- 
ful fortunes  which  had  accompanied  me  from  boy- 
hood. Many  of  those  incidents  which  I  relate 
now,  and  many  of  those  traits  of  mind  or  temper 
that  I  recall,  were  then  for  the  first  time  noted 
down,  and  thus  graven  on  my  memory. 

My  early  boyhood,  my  first  experiences  as  a 
soldier,  the  campaign  of  the  "  Schwartz  Wald," 
Ireland,  and  Genoa,  all  were  mentioned,  and,  writ- 
ing as  I  did  solely  for  myself  and  my  own  eyes, 
I  set  down  many  criticisms  on  the  generals,  and 
their  plans  of  campaign,  which,  if  intended  for  the 
inspection  of  others,  would  have  been  the  greatest 
presumption  and  impertinence,  and  in  this  way 
Moreau,  Hoche,  Massena,  and  even  Bonaparte, 
came  in  for  a  most  candid  and  impartial  criticism. 

How  Germany  might  have  been  conquered  ; 
how  Ireland  ought  to  have  been  invaded ;  in  what 
way  Italy  should  have  been  treated,  and,  lastly, 
the  grand  political  error  of  the  seizure  of  Duo 
D'Enghien,  were  subjects  that  I  discussed  and 
determined  with  consummate  boldness  and  sel^ 
satisfaction.  I  am  almost  overwhelmed  with 
shame,  even  now,  as  I  think  of  that  absurd  chroni- 
cle, with  its  rash  judgments,  its  crude  opinions, 
and  its  pretentious  decisions. 

So  fascinated  had  I  become  with  my  task,  that 
I  rose  early  to  resume  it  each  morning,  and  used 
to  fall  asleep,  cogitating  on  the  themes  for  the 
next  day,  and  revolving  within  myself  all  the 
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passages  of  interest  I  should  commemorate.  A 
man  must  have  known  imprisonment  to  feel  all  the 
value  that  can  be  attached  to  any  object,  no  mat- 
ter how  mean  or  insignificant,  that  can  employ  the 
thoughts,  amuse  the  fancy,  or  engage  the  affec- 
tions. The  narrow  cell  expands  under  such 
magic,  the  barred  casement  is  a  free  portal  to  the 
glorious  sun  and  the  free  air ;  the  captive  himself 
is  but  the  student  bending  over  his  allotted  task. 
To  this  happy  frame  of  mind  had  I  come,  without 
a  thought  or  a  wish  beyond  the  narrow  walls  at 
either  side  of  me,  when  a  sad  disaster  befell  me. 
On  awaking  one  morning,  as  usual,  to  resume  my 
labor,  my  manuscript  was  gone!  the  table  and 
writing  materials  all  had  disappeared,  and,  to 
increase  my  discomfiture,  the  turnkey  informed 
me  that  Lieutenant  Giacourt  had  been  removed  from 
his  post,  and  sent  off  to  some  inferior  station  in 
the  provinces. 

I  will  not  advert  to  the  dreary  time  which  fol- 
lowed this  misfortune,  a  time  in  which  the  hours 
passed  on  unmeasured  and  almost  unfelt.  With- 
out speculation,  without  a  wish,  I  passed  my  days 
in  a  stupid  indolence  akin  to  torpor.  Had  the 
prison  doors  been  open,  I  doubt  if  I  should  have 
had  the  energy  to  make  my  escape.  Life  itself 
ceased  to  have  any  value  for  me,  but  somehow  I 
did  not  desire  death.  I  was  in  this  miserable 
mood  when  the  turnkey  awoke  me  one  day  as  I 
was  dozing  on  my  bed.  ''Gret  up  and  prepare 
yourself  to  receive  a  visitor,"  said  he.  "  There  *8 
an  officer  of  the  staff  without,  come  to  see  yon  ;" 
and,  as  he  spoke,  a  young,  slightly-formed  man 
entered,  in  the  uniform  of  a  captain,  who,  making 
a  sign  for  the  turnkey  to  withdraw,  took  his  seat 
at  my  bed-side. 

*'  DonH  get  up,  Monsieur ;  you  look  ill  and 
weak,  so,  pray,  let  me  not  disturb  you,"  said  he, 
in  a  voice  of  kindly  meaning. 

'*I  'm  not  ill,"  said  I,  with  an  effort,  but  my 
hollow  utterance  and  my  sunken  cheeks  contra- 
dicted my  words,  '*  but  I  have  been  sleeping ;  I 
nsually  doze  at  this  hour." 

**  The  best  thing  a  man  can  do  in  prison,  I  sup- 
pose," said  he,  smiling  good-naturedly. 

"  No,  not  the  best,"  said  I,  catching  up  his 
words  too  literally.  *'  I  used  to  write  the  whole 
day  long,  till  they  carried  away  my  paper  and  my 
pens." 

'*  It  is  just  of  that  very  thing  I  have  come  to 
speak,  sir,"  resumed  he.  '*  You  intended  that 
memoir  for  publication?" 

"No;  never." 

"  Then  for  private  perusal  among  a  circle  of 
jEriends?" 

"  Just  as  little.  I  scarcely  know  three  people 
in  the  world  who  would  acknowledge  that  title." 

"  You  had  an  object,  however,  in  composing  it?" 

"  Yes ;  to  occupy  thought ;  to  save  me  from — 
from" — ^I  hesitated,  for  I  was  ashamed  of  the 
confession  that  nearly  burst  from  me,  and  after  a 
pause,  I  said,  "  from  being  such  as  I  now  am !" 

"  You  wrote  it  for  yourself  alone,  then?" 

**  Yea." 


"Unprompted;  without  any  suggestion  from 
another!" 

"  Is  it  here,"  said  I,  looking  around  my  cell, 
"  is  it  here  that  I  should  be  likely  to  find  a  fel- 
low-laborer?" 

"  No ;  but  I  oaean  to  ask,  were  the  sentiments 
your  own,  without  any  external  influence,  or  any 
persuasions  from  others?" 

"  Quite  my  own." 

"  And  the  narrative  is  true?" 

"  Strictly  so,  I  believe." 

"  Even  to  your  meeting  with  the  Duo  D'En- 
ghien.     It  was  purely  accidental?" 

"  That  is,  I  never  knew  him  to  be  the  duke  till 
the  moment  of  his  arrest  ?" 

"  Just  so ;  you  thought  he  was  merely  a  royal- 
ist noble.  Then,  why  did  you  not  address  a 
memoir  to  that  effect  to  the  minister?" 

I 

"  I  thought  it  would  be  useless ;  when  they 
made  so  little  of  a  Cond^,  what  right  had  I  to 
suppose  they  would  think  much  about  me  ?" 

"  If  Ae  could  have  proved  his  innocence" — ^he 
stopped,  and  then  in  an  altered  voice  said — "  but 
as  to  this  memoir,  you  ^Lssume  considerable  airs 
of  military  knowledge  in  it,  and  many  of  the 
opinions  smack  of  heads  older  than  yours." 

"  They  are,  I  repeat,  my  own  altogether ;  as  to 
their  presumption,  I  have  already  told  you  they 
were  intended  solely  for  my  own  eye." 

"  So  that  you  are  not  a  royalist?" 

"  No." 

*  *  Never  were  one  ? "    . 

"  Never." 

"  In  what  way  would  you  employ  yourself,  if 
set  at  liberty  to-day?" 

I  stared,  and  felt  confused ;  for,  however  easy 
I  found  it  to  refer  to  the  past,  and  reason  on  it, 
any  speculation  as  to  the  future  was  a  considerable 
difficulty. 

"  You  hesitate ;  you  have  not  yet  made  up 
your  mind,  apparently?" 

"  It  is  not  that ;  I  am  trying  to  think  of  liberty, 
trying  to  fancy  myself  free — ^but  I  cannot !"  said 
I,  with  a  weary  sigh  ;  "  the  air  of  this  cell  has 
sapped  my  courage  and  my  energy — a  little  more 
will  finish  the  ruin  !" 

"And  yet  you  are  not  much  above  four  or  five* 
and-twenty  years  of  age?" 

"  Not  yet  twenty !"  said  I. 

"  Come,  come,  Tiemay — this  is  too  early  to  be 
sick  of  life !"  said  he,  and  the  kind  tone  touched 
me  so  that  I  burst  into  tears.  They  were  bitter 
tears,  too ;  for,  while  my  heart  was  relieved  by 
this  gush  of  feeling,  I  was  ashamed  at  my  own 
weakness.  "  Come,  I  say,"  continued  he,  "  this 
memoir  of  yours  might  have  done  you  much  mis- 
chief—happily, it  has  not  done  so.  Give  me  the 
permission  to  throw  it  in  the  fire,  and,  instead  of 
it,  address  a  respectful  petition  to  the  head  of  the 
state,  setting  forth  your  services,  and  stating  the 
casualty  by  which  you  were  implicated  in  royal- 
ism.  I  will  take  care  that  it  meets  his  eye,  and, 
if  possible,  will  support  its  prayer ;  above  all,  ask 
for  reinstalment  in  your  grade,  and  a  return  to  the 
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senrice.  It  may  be,  perhaps,  that  you  can  men- 
tion some  superior  officer  who  would  vouch  for 
your  future  conduct." 

"  Except  Colonel  Mahon." 

*'  Not  the  Colonel  Mahon  who  commanded  the 
13th  Cuirassiers?" 

"  The  same." 

"  That  name  would  little  serre  you,"  said  he, 
coldly  ;  *'  he  has  been  placed  '  en  retraite'  some 
time  back ;  and  if  your  character  can  call  no  other 
witness  than  him,  your  case  is  not  too  favorable." 
He  saw  that  the  speech  had  disconcerted  me,  and 
soon  added,  "  Never  mind — ^keep  to  the  memoir ; 
state  your  case,  and  your  apology  and  leave  the 
rest  to  fortune.     When  can  you  let  me  have  itt" 

"  By  to-morrow — to  night,  if  necessary." 

"  To-morrow  will  do  well,  and  so  good-by. 
I  will  order  them  to  supply  you  with  writing 
materials ;"  and,  slapping  me  good-naturedly  on 
the  shoulder,  he  cried,  ''Courage,  my  lad!"  and 
departed. 

Before  I  lay  down  to  sleep  that  night,  I  com- 
pleted my  *'  memoir,"  the  great  difficulty  of  which 
I  found  to  consist  in  giving  it  that  dry  brevity 
which  I  knew  Bonaparte  would  require.  In  this, 
however,  I  believe  I  succeeded  at  last,  making  the 
entire  document  not  to  occupy  one  sheet  of  paper. 
The  officer  had  left  his  card  of  address,  which  I 
found  was  inscribed  Monsieur  Bourrienne,  Rue 
Lafitte,  a  name  that  subsequently  was  to  be  well 
known  to  the  world. 

I  directed  my  manuscript  to  his  care,  and  lay 
down  with  a  lighter  heart  than  I  had  known  for 
many  a  day.  I  will  not  weary  my  reader  with 
the  tormenting  vacillations  of  hope  and  fear  which 
followed.  Day  afler  day  went  over,  and  no 
answer  came  to  me.  I  addressed  two  notes,  re- 
spectful, but  urgent,  begging  for  some  information 
as  to  my  demand — none  came.  A  month  passed 
thus,  when,  one  morning,  the  governor  of  the 
Temple  entered  my  room  with  an  open  letter  in 
his  hand. 

"  This  is  an  order  for  your  liberation.  Mon- 
sieur de  Tiernay,"  said  he  ;  "  you  are  fre«." 

"Am  I  reinstated  in  my  grade?"  asked  I, 
eagerly. 

He  shook  his  head,  and  said  nothing. 

*'  Is  there  no  mention  of  my  restoration  to  the 
service?" 

"  None,  sir." 

"  Then  what  is  to  become  of  me— to  what  end 
ami  liberated?"  cried  I,  passionately. 

**  Paris  is  a  great  city,  there  is  a  wide  world 
beyond  it,  and  a  man  so  young  as  you  are  must 
have  few  resources,  or  he  will  carve  out  a  good 
career  for  himself." 

"  Say,  rather,  he  must  have  few  resentments, 
•ir,"  cried  I,  bitterly,  '*  or  he  will  easily  hit  upon 
a  bad  one;"  and  with  this,  I  packed  up  the  few 
articles  I  possessed,  and  prepared  to  depart. 

I  remember  it  well ;  it  was  between  two  and 
three  o^clock  of  the  aAernoon,  on  a  bright  day  in 
spring,  that  1  stood  on  the  Quai  Voltaire,  a  very 
•mall  packet  of  clothes  in  a  bundle  in  one  hand. 


and  a  cane  in  the  other,  something  short  of  three 
Louis  in  my  purse,  and  as  much  depression  in  my 
heart  as  ever  settled  down  in  that  of  a  youth  not 
full  nineteen.  Liberty  is  a  glorious  thing,  and 
mine  had  been  perilled  often  enough,  to  give  me 
a  hearty  appreciation  of  its  blessing ;  but  at  that 
moment,  as  I  stood  friendless  and  companionless 
in  a  great  thoroughfare  of  a  great  city,  I  almost 
wished  myself  back  again  within  the  dreary  walls 
of  the  Temple,  for  somehow  it  felt  like  home !  It 
is  true  one  must  have  had  a  lonely  lot  in  life 
before  he  could  surround  the  cell  of  a  prison  with 
such  attributes  as  these  !  Perhaps  I  have  more 
of  the  cat-like  affection  for  a  particular  spot  than 
most  men ;  but  I  do  find  that  I  attach  myself  to 
walls  with  a  tenacity  that  strengthens  as  I  grow 
older,  and  like  my  brother  parasite,  the  ivy,  my 
grasp  becomes  more  rigid  the  longer  I  cling. 

If  I  know  of  few  merely  sensual  gratifications 
higher  than  a  lounge  through  Paris,  at  the  flood- 
tide  of  its  population,  watching  the  varied  hues 
and  complexions  of  its  strange  inhabitants,  display- 
ing, as  they  do  in  feature,  air,  and  gesture,  so 
much  more  of  character  and  purpose  than  other 
people,  so  also  do  I  feel  that  there  is  something 
indescribably  miserable  in  being  alone,  unknown, 
and  unnoticed  in  that  vast  throng,  destitute  of 
means  for  the  present,  and  devoid  of  hope  for  the 
future. 

Some  were  bent  on  business,  some  on  pleas- 
ure ;  some  were  evidently  bent  on  killing  time  till 
the  hour  of  more  agreeable  occupation  should 
arrive  ;  some  were  loitering  along,  gazing  at  the 
prints  in  shop-windows,  or  half-listlessly  stopping 
to  read  at  book-stalls.  There  was  not  only  every 
condition  of  mankind,  from  wealth  to  mendicancy, 
but  every  frame  of  mind,  from  enjoyment  to  utter 
**  ennui,"  and  yet  I  thought  I  could  not  hit  upon 
any  one  individual  who  looked  as  forlorn  and  cast 
away  as  myself;  however,  there  were  many  who 
passed  me  that  day  who  would  gladly  have  changed 
fortune  with  me,  but  it  would  have  been  difficult 
to  persuade  me  of  the  fact  in  the  mood  I  then  was. 

At  the  time  I  speak  of,  there  was  a  species  of 
cheap  ordinary  held  in  the  open  air  on  the  quay, 
where  people  of  the  humblest  condition  used  to 
dine  ;  I  need  scarcely  describe  the  fare,  the  reader 
may  conceive  what  it  was,  which,  wine  included, 
cost  only  lour  sous ;  a  rude  table  without  a  cloth, 
some  wooden  platters,  and  an  iron  rail  to  which 
the  knives  and  forks  were  chained,  formed  the 
"  equipage,"  the  cookery  bearing  a  due  relation 
to  the  elegance  of  these  "  accessories."  As  for 
the  company,  if  not  polite,  it  was  certainly  pic- 
turesque ;  consisting  of  laborers  of  the  lowest 
class,  the  sweepers  of  crossings,  hackney  cab-men 
out  of  employ,  that  poorest  of  the  poor  who  try 
to  earn  a  livelihood  by  dragging  the  Seine  for 
lost  articles,  and,  finally,  the  motley  race  of  idlers 
who  vacillate  between  beggary  and  ballad  singing, 
with  now  and  then  a  dash  at  high -way  robbery  for 
a  *'  distraction ;"  a  class,  be  it  said  without  para- 
dox, which  in  Paris  includes  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  tolerably  honest  folk. 
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The  moment  was  the  eventful  one,  in  which 
France  was  about  once  more  to  become  a  monarchy, 
«nd,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  character  of  the 
people,  it  was  a  time  of  high  excitement  and 
enthusiasm.  The  nation,  even  in  its  humblest 
citizen,  seemed  to  feel  some  of  the  reflected  glory 
that  glanced  from  the  great  achievements  of  Bona- 
paite,  and  his  elevation  was  little  other  than  a 
grand  manifestation  of  national  self-esteem.  That 
he  knew  how  to  profit  by  this  sentiment,  and 
incorporate  his  own  with  the  country's  glory  so 
that  they  seemed  to  be  inseparable,  is  not  among 
the  lowest  nor  the  least  of  the  eSorta  of  his 
genius. 

The  paroxysm  of  national  vanity,  for  it  was 
indeed  no  less,  imparted  a  peculiar  character  to 
the  period.  A  vain-glorious,  boastful  spirit  was 
abroad  ;  men  met  each  other  with  high-sounding 
gratulations  about  French  greatness  and  splendor, 
the  sway  we  wielded  over  the  rest  of  Europe,  and 
the  influence  with  which  we  impressed  our  views 
over  the  entire  globe.  Since  the  fall  of  the 
monarchy  there  had  been  half  a  dozen  national 
fevers !  There  was  the  great  fraternal  and  equal- 
ity one,  there  was  the  era  of  classical  associations, 
with  all  their  train  of  trumpery  afl^tation  in  dress 
and  manner. 

Then  came  the  conquering  spirit,  with  the  flat- 
tering spectacle  of  great  armies  ;  and  now,  as  if 
to  complete  the  cycle,  there  grew  up  that  exagger- 
ated conception  of  '*  France  and  her  mission,"  an 
unlucky  phrase  that  has  since  done  plenty  of  mis- 
chief, which  seemed  to  carry  the  nation  into  the 
seventh  heaven  of  overweening  self-love. 

If  I  advert  to  this  here,  it  is  but  passingly, 
neither  stopping  to  examine  its  causes  nor  seeking 
to  inquire  the  consequences  that  ensued  from  it, 
but,  as  it  were,  chronicling  the  fact  as  it  impressed 
me  as  I  stood  that  day  on  the  Quai  Voltaire,  per- 
haps the  only  unimpassioned  lounger  along  its 
crowded  thoroughfare. 

Not  even  the  ordinary  "  a  quatre  sous"  claimed 
exemption  from  this  sentiment.  It  might  be  sup- 
posed that  meagre  diet  and  sour  wine  were  but 
sorry  provocatives  to  national  enthusiasm,  but  even 
tbdy  could  minister  to  the  epidemic  ardor,  and  the 
humble  dishes  of  that  frug^  board  masqueraded 
under  titles  that  served  to  feed  popular  vanity. 
Of  this  I  was  made  suddenly  aware  as  I  stood 
looking  over  the  parapet  into  the  river,  and  heard 
the  rude  voices  of  the  laborers  as  they  called  for 
cutlets  a  la  '^  Cairo,'*  potatoes  en  '*  Mamelouques," 
or  roast  beef  a  la  '*  Monte-Notte,"  while  every 
goblet  of  their  wine  was  tossed  off  to  some  proud 
sentiment  of  national  supremacy. 

Amused  by  the  scene,  so  novel  in  all  its  bear- 
ings, I  took  my  place  at  the  table,  not  sorry  for 
the  excuse  to  myself  for  partaking  so  humble  a 
repast. 

*'  Sacre  bleu,"  cried  a  rough-looking  fellow 
with  a  red  night-cap  set  on  one  side  of  the  head, 
"  make  room  there,  we  have  the  *  aristocrates' 
coming  down  among  us." 

''  Monsieur  is  heartily  welcome,"  said  another, 
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making  room  for  me ;  **  we  are  only  flattered  by 
such  proofs  of  confidence  and  esteem," 

"  Ay,  parbleu,"  cried  a  third.  "  The  empire 
is  coming,  and  we  shall  be  well  bred  and  well 
mannered.  I  intend  to  give  up  the  river,  and 
take  to  some  more  gentlemanlike  trade  than 
dredging  for  dead  men." 

'*  And  I,  I  '11  never  sharpen  anything  under  a 
rapier  or  a  dress-sword  for  the  court,"  said  a 
knife-grinder ;  *'  we  have  been  living  like  *  can- 
naille'  hitherto — nothing  better." 

''  A  Tempire,  a  I'empire,"  shouted  half  a  dozen 
voices  in  concert,  and  the  glasses  were  drained  to 
the  toast  with  a  loud  cheer. 

Directly  opposite  to  me  sat  a  thin,  pale,  mild- 
looking  man,  of  about  fifty,  in  a  kind  of  stuff-robe, 
like  the  dress  of  a  village  curate.  His  appear- 
ance, though  palpably  poor,  was  venerable  and 
imposing — ^not  the  less  so,  perhaps,  from  its  con- 
trast with  the  faces  and  gestures  at  either  side  jof 
him.  Once  or  twice,  while  these  ebullitions  of 
enthusiasm  burst  forth,  his  eyes  met  mine,  and  I 
read,  or  fancied  that  I  read,  a  look  of  kindred 
appreciation  in  their  mild  and  gentle  glance.  The 
expression  was  less  reproachful  than  compassion- 
ate, as  though  in  pity  for  the  ignorance  rather 
than  in  reprobation  for  the  folly.  Now,  strangely 
enough,  this  was  precisely  the  very  sentiment  of 
my  own  heart  at  that  moment.  I  remembered  a 
somewhat  similar  enthusiasm  for  republican  liberty, 
by  men  just  as  unfitted  to  enjoy  it ;  and  I  thought 
to  m3rself  the  empire,  like  the  convention,  or  the 
directory,  is  a  mere  fabulous  conception  to  these 
poor  fellows,  who,  whatever  may  be  the  regime, 
will  still  be  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water, 
to  the  end  of  all  time. 

As  I  was  pondering  over  this,  I  felt  something 
touch  my  arm,  and  on  turning  perceived  that  my 
opposite  neighbor  had  now  seated  himself  at  my 
side,  and,  in  a  low,  soft  voice,  was  bidding  me 
"Good-day."  Afler  one  or  two  commonplace 
remarks  upon  the  weather  and  the  scene,  he 
seemed  to  feel  that  some  apology  for  his  presence 
in  such  a  place  was  needful,  for  he  said — 

**  You  are  here.  Monsieur,  from  a  feeling  of 
curiosity ;  that,  I  see  well  enough :  but  I  come  for 
a  very  different  reason.  I  am  the  pastor  of  a 
mountain  village  of  the  Ardeche,  and  have  come 
to  Paris  in  search  of  a  young  girl,  the  daughter 
of  one  of  my  flock,  who,  it  is  feared,  has  been 
carried  off  by  some  evil  influence  from  her  home 
and  her  friends,  to  seek  fortune  and  fame  in  this  • 
rich  capital ;  for  she  is  singularly  beautiful  and 
gifted  too,  sings  divinely,  and  improvises  poetry 
with  a  genius  that  seems  inspiration." 

There  was  a  degree  of  enthusiasm,  blended^ 
with  simplicity,  in  the  poor  curb's  admiration  fop 
his  "  lost  sheep"  that  touched  me  deeply.  He- 
had  been  now  three  weeks  in  vain  pursuit,  andi 
was  at  last  about  to  turn  homeward,  discomfited* 
and  unsuccessful.  '  *  Lisette' '  was  the  very  soul  of 
the  little  hamlet,  and  he  knew  not  how  life  was  to* 
be  carried  on  there  without  her.  The  old  loved  her 
as  a  daughter ;  the  young  were  rivals  for-her  regaid< 
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'*  And  to  me,*'  said  the  per^,  "  whom,  in  all 
the  solitade  of  my  lonely  lot,  literature,  and 
especially  poetry,  consoles  many  an  hour  of  sad- 
ness or  melancholy — **  to  me,  she  was  like  a  good 
angel,  her  presence  diffusing  tight  as  she  crossed 
my  humble  threshold,  and  elevating  my  thoughts 
above  the  little  crosses  and  accidents  of  daily 
life." 

So  interested  had  I  become  in  this  tale,  that  I 
listened  while  he  told  every  circumstance  of  the 
little  locality ;  and,  walking  along  at  his  side,  I 
wandered  out  of  the  city,  still  hearing  of  **  La 
Marche,"  as  the  village  was  called,  till  I  knew 
the  ford  where  the  blacksmith  lived,  and  the  miller 
with  the  cross  wife,  and  the  lame  schoolmaster, 
and  Pierre,  the  postmaster,  who  read  out  the  Mon- 
iteur  each  evening  under  the  elms,  even  to  Jacques 
Fulgeron,  the  "  tapageur,"  who  had  served  at 
Jemappes,  and,  with  his  wounded  hand  and  his 
waxed  moustache,  was  the  terror  of  all  peaceable 
folks. 

*'  You  should  come  and  see  us,  my  dear  Mon- 
sieur," said  he  to  me,  as  I  showed  some  more 
than  common  interest  in  the  narrative.  "You, 
who  seem  to  study  character,  would  find  some- 
thing better  worth  the  notice  than  these  hardened 
natures  of  city  life.  Come,  and  spend  a  week  or 
two  with  me,  and  if  you  do  not  like  our  people 
and  their  ways,  I  am  but  a  sorry  physiognomist." 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  I  was  much  flattered 
by  this  kind  proof  of  confidence  and  good-will ; 
and  finally  it  was  agreed  upon  between  us  that  I 
should  aid  him  in  his  search  for  three  days,  aAer 
which,  if  still  unsuccessful,  we  should  set  out 
together  for  La  Marche.  It  was  easy  to  dee  that 
the  poor  cur 6  was  pleased  at  my  partnership  in 
the  task,  for  there  were  several  public  places  of 
resort— theatres,  "  spectacles,"  and  the  like — to 
which  he  scrupled  to  resort,  and  these  he  now 
willingly  conceded  to  my  inspection,  having  pre- 
viously given  me  so  accurate  a  de.scription  of  La 
Lisette,  that  1  fancied  I  should  recognize  her 
-amongst  a  thousand.  If  her  long  black  eye-lashes 
•did  not  betray  her,  her  beautiful  teeth  were  sure 
to  do  so  ;  or,  if  I  heard  her  voice,  there  could  be  no 
doubt  then  ;  and,  lastly,  her  foot  would  as  infalli- 
bly identify  her  as  did  Cinderella's. 

For  want  of  better,  it  was  agreed  upon  that  we 
should  make  the  Restaurant  k  Quatre  Sous  our 
rendezvous  each  day,  to  exchange  our  confidences 
and  report  progress.  It  will  scarcely  be  believed 
how  even  this  much  of  a  pursuit  diverted  my  mind 
from  its  own  dark  dreamings,  and  how  eagerly 
my  thoughts  pursued  the  new  track  that  was 
opened  to  them.  It  was  the  utter  listlessness,  the 
nothingness  of  my  life,  that  was  weighing  me 
down  ;  and  already  I  saw  an  escape  from  this  in 
the  pursuit  of  a  good  object.  I  could  wager  that 
the  pastor  of  La  Marche  never  thought  so  in- 
tensely, so  uninterruptedly,  of  Lisette  as  did  I  for 
the  four-and-twenty  hours  that  followed !  It  was 
not  only  that  I  had  created  her  image  to  suit  my 
fancy,  but  I  had  invented  a  whole  narrative  of  her 
life  and  adventures  since-  her  arrival  in  Paris. 


My  firm  conviction  being  that  it  was  lost  time 
to  seek  for  her  in  obscure  and  out-of>tbe-way 
quarters  of  the  city,  I  thought  it  best  to  pursue 
the  search  in  the  thronged  and  fashionable  resorts 
of  the  gay  world,  the  assemblies  and  theatres. 
Strong  in  this  conviction,  I  changed  one  of  my 
three  gold  pieces,  to  purchase  a  ticket  for  the 
opera.  The  reader  may  smile  at  the  sacrifice ; 
but  when  he  who  thinks  four  sous  enough  for  a 
dinner,  pays  twelve  franos  for  the  liberty  to  be 
crushed  in  the  crowded  parterre  of  a  playhouse, 
he  is  indeed  buying  pleasure  at  a  costly  price.  It 
was  something  more  than  a  fifth  of  all  i  possessed 
in  the  world,  but,  afler  all,  my  chief  regret  arose 
from  thinking  that  it  left  me  so  few  remaining 
"  throws  of  the  dice"  for  "  Fortune." 

I  have  often  reflected  sinoe  that  day  by  what  a 
mere  accident  I  was  present,  and  yet  the  spectacle 
was  one  that  I  have  never  forgotten.  It  was  the 
last  time  the  first  consul  appeared  in  public,  before 
his  assumption  of  the  imperial  title ;  and  at  no 
period  through  all  his  great  career  was  the  en- 
thusiasm more  impassioned  regarding  him.  He 
sat  in  the  box  adjoining  the  stage — Cambaceres 
and  Lebrun,  with  a  crowd  of  others,  standing,  and 
not  sitting,  around  and  behind  his  chair.  When 
he  appeared,  the  whole  theatre  rose  to  greet  him, 
and  three  several  times  was  he  obliged  to  rise  and 
acknowledge  the  salutations.  And  with  what  a 
stately  condescension  did  he  make  these  slight 
acknowledgments ! — what  haughtiness  was  there 
in  the  glance  he  threw  around  him !  I  have  often 
heard  it  said,  and  I  have  seen  it  also  written,  that 
previous  to  his  assumption  of  the  crown,  Bona- 
parte *s  manner  exhibited  the  mean  arts  and  subtle 
devices  of  a  candidate  on  the  hustings,  dispensing 
all  the  flatteries  and  scattering  all  the  promises 
that  such  occasions  are  so  prolific  of.  I  cannot, 
of  course,  pretend  to  contradict  this  statement 
positively ;  but  I  can  record  the  impression  which 
that  scene  made  upon  me  as  decidedly  the  opposite 
of  this  assumption.  I  have  repeatedly  seen  him 
since  that  event,  but  never  do  I  remember  his 
calm,  cold  features  more  impassively  stern,  more 
proudly  collected,  than  on  that  night. 

Every  allusion  of  the  piece  that  could  apply  to 
him  was  eagerly  caught  up.  Not  a  phrase  nor 
a  chance  word  that  could  compliment,  uas  passed 
over  in  silence  ;  and  if  greatness  and  glory  were 
accorded,  as  if  by  an  instinctive  reverence,  the 
vast  assemblage  turned  towards  him,  to  lay  their 
homage  at  his  feet.  I  watched  him  narrowly,  and 
could  see  that  he  received  them  all  as  his  right- 
ful tribute,  the  earnest  of  the  debt  the  nation  owed 
him.  Among  the  incidents  of  that  night,  I  re- 
member one  which  actually  for  the  moment  con- 
vulsed the  house  with  its  enthusiasm.  One  of 
the  officers  of  his  suite  had  somehow  stumbled 
against  Bonaparte's  hat,  which,  on  entering,  he 
had  thrown  carelessly  beside  his  chair.  Stooping 
down  and  lifting  it  up,  he  perceived  to  whom  it 
belonged,  and  then,  remarking  the  mark  of  a  bullet 
on  the  edge,  he  showed  it  significantly  to  a  gen- 
eral near  him.     Slight  and  trivial  as  was  tho 
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incident,  it  was  instantly  caught  up  by  the  parterre, 
A  low  munnttr  ran  quickly  around ;  and  then  a 
sudden  cheer  burst  forth,  for  some  one  renoembered 
it  was  the  anniversary  of  Marengo !  And  now 
the  excitement  became  madness,  and  reiterated 
shouts  proclaimed  that  the  glory  of  that  day  was 
among  the  proudest  memories  of  France.  For 
once,  and  once  only,  did  any  trait  of  feeling  show 
itself  on  that  impassive  face.  I  thought  I  could 
mark  even  a  faint  tinge  of  color  in  that  sallow 
cheek,  as  in  recognition  he  bowed  a  dignified 
salute  to  the  waving  and  agitated  assembly. 

I  saw  that  proud  face,  at  moments  when  human 
ambition  might  have  seemed  to  have  reached  its 
limit,  and  yet  never  with  a  haughtier  look  tlian 
on  that  night  I  speak  of.  His  foot  was  already 
on  the  first  step  of  the  throne,  and  his  spirit  seemed 
to  swell  with  the  conscious  force  of  coming  great- 
ness. 

And  Lisette,  all  this  time  ?  Alas,  I  had  totally 
forgotten  her!  As  the  enthusiasm  around  me 
began  to  subside,  I  had  time  to  recover  myself, 
and  look  about  me.  There  was  much  beauty  and 
splendor  to  admire.  Madame  Junot  was  there, 
and  Mademoiselle  de  Bessieres,  with  a  crowd  of 
others  less  known,  but  scarcely  less  lovely.  Not 
one,  however,  could  I  see  that  corresponded  with 
my  mind-drawn  portrait  of  the  peasant  beauty ; 
and  I  scanned  each  face  closely  and  critically. 
There  was  female  loveliness  of  every  type,  from 
the  dark-eyed  beauty  of  Spanish  race,  to  the 
almost  divine  regularity  of  a  Rafiaelite  picture. 
There  was  tlie  brilliant  aspect  of  fashion,  too ;  but 
nowhere  could  I  see  what  I  sought  for  ;  nowhere 
detect  that  image  which  imagination  had  stamped 
as  that  of  the  beauty  of  "  La  Marche."  If  dis- 
appointed in  my  great  object,  I  left  the  theatre 
with  my  mind  full  of  all  I  had  witnessed.  The 
dreadful  event  of  Ettenheim  had  terribly  shaken 
Bonaparte  in  my  esteem  ;  yet  how  resist  the  con- 
tagious devotion  of  a  whole  nation — how  remain 
cold  in  the  midst  of  the  burning  zeal  of  all  France  ? 
These  thoughts  brought  me  to  the  consideration 
of  myself.  Was  I,  or  was  I  not,  any  longer  a 
soldier  of  his  army  ?  or  was  I  disqualified  for  join- 
ing in  that  burst  of  national  enthusiasm  which  pro- 
claimed that  all  France  was  ready  to  march  under 
his  banner  1  To-morrow  I  *11  wait  upon  the  min- 
ister of  war,  thought  I,  or  I  '11  seek  out  the  com- 
manding officer  of  some  regiment  that  I  know,  or 
at  least  a  comrade ;  and  so  I  went  on,  endeavoring 
to  frame  a  plan  for  my  guidance,  as  I  strolled 
along  the  streets,  which  were  now  almost  deserted. 
The  shops  were  all  closed  ;  of  the  hotels,  such  as 
were  yet  open  were  far  too  costly  for  means  like 
mine ;  and  so,  as  the  night  was  calm  and  balmy 
with  the  fresh  air  of  spring,  I  resolved  to  pass  it 
out  of  doors.  I  loitered  then  along  the  Champs 
Elysees ;  and  at  length  stretching  myself  on  the 
grass  beneath  the  trees,  lay  down  to  sleep.  *'  An 
odd  bedroom  enough,"  thought  I,  "for  one  who 
has  passed  the  evening  at  the  opera,  and  who  has 
feasted  his  ears  at  the  expense  of  his  stomach." 
I  remembered  too,  another  night,  when  the  sky 


had  been  my  canopy  in  Paris,  when  I  slept  beneath 
the  shadow  of  the  guillotine  and  the  Place  de 
Greve.  '*  Well,"  thought  I,  '*  times  are  at  least 
changed  for  the  better,  since  that  day ;  and  my 
own  fortures  are  certainly  not  lower." 

This  comforting  reflection  closed  my  waking 
memories,  and  I  slept  soundly  till  morning. 

CHAPT£R    XLII. — THE     '*  COUNT     DE    MAUREPAS," 

ALUS  . 

There  is  a  wide  gulf  between  him  who  opens 
his  waking  eyes  in  a  splendid  chamber,  and  with 
half-drowsy  thoughts  speculates  on  the  pleasures 
of  the  coming  day,  and  him  who,  rising  from  the 
dew-moistened  earth,  stretches  his  aching  limbs 
for  a  second  or  so,  and  then  hurries  away  to  make 
his  toilet  at  the  nearest  fountain. 

I  have  known  both  conditions,  and  yet,  with- 
out being  thought  paradoxical,  I  would  wish  to 
say  that  there  are  some  sensations  attendant  oa 
the  latter  and  the  humbler  lot  which  I  would  not 
exchange  for  all  the  voluptuous  ease  of  the  former. 
Let  there  be  but  youth,  and  there  is  something  of 
heroism,  something  adventurous  in  the  notion  of 
thus  alone  and  unaided  breasting  the  wide  ocean 
of  life,  and,  like  a  hardy  swimmer,  daring  to  stem 
the  roughest  breakers  without  one  to  succor  him, 
that  is  worth  all  the  security  that  even  wealth  can 
impart,  all  the  conscious  ease  that  luxury  and 
affluence  can  supply.  In  a  world  and  an  age  like 
ours,  thought  I,  there  must  surely  be  some  course 
for  one  young,  active,  and  daring  as  I  am.  Even 
if  France  reject  me,  there  are  countries  beyond 
the  seas  where  energy  and  determination  will 
open  a  path.  '*  Courage,  Maurice,"  said  I,  as 
I  dashed  the  sparkling  water  over  my  head, 
*'  the  past  has  not  been  all  inglorious  and  the  fu- 
ture may  prove  even  better." 

A  roll  and  a  glass  of  iced  water  furnished  my 
breakfast,  afler  which  I  set  forth  in  good  earnest, 
on  my  search.  There  was  a  sort  of  self-flattery 
in  the  thought  that  one  so  destitute  as  I  was  could 
devote  his  thoughts  and  energies  to  the  service  of 
another  that  pleased  me  greatly.  It  was  so  "  un- 
selfish"— at  least  I  thought  so.  Alas  and  alas ! 
how  egotistical  are  we  when  we  &ncy  ourseWes 
least  so !  That  day  I  visited  St.  Roch  and  Notre 
Dame  at  early  mass,  and  by  noon  reached  the 
Louvre,  the  gallery  of  which  occupied  me  till  the 
hour  of  meeting  the  cur^  drew  nigh. 

Punctual  to  his  appointment,  I  found  him  wait- 
ing for  me  at  the  corner  of  the  quay,  and,  although 
disappointed  at  the  failure  of  all  his  eflforts,  he 
talked  away  with  all  the  energy  of  one  who  would 
not  sufler  himself  to  be  cast  down  by  adverse  for- 
tune. '^  I  feel,"  said  he,  *'  a  kind  of  instinctive 
conviction  that  we  shall  find  her  yet.  There  is 
something  tells  me  that  all  our  pains  shall  not  go 
unrewarded.  Have  you  never  experienced  a  sen- 
sation of  this  kind — a  species  of  inward  prompt- 
ing to  pursue  a  road,  to  penetrate  into  a  pass,  or 
to  explore  a  way,  without  exactly  knowing  why 
or  wherefore  V* 

This  question,  ragne  enough  as  it  seemed,  led 
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me  to  talk  about  myself  and  my  own  position ;  a 
theme  which,  however  much  I  might  have  shnink 
from  introducing,  when  once  opened,  I  spoke  of 
in  all  the  freedom  of  old  friendship. 

Nothing  could  be  more  delicate  than  the  priest's 
manner  during  all  this  time  ;  nor  even  when  his 
curiosity  was  highest  did  he  permit  himself  to  ask 
a  question  or  an  explanation  of  any  difficulty  that 
occurred ;  and  while  he  followed  my  recital  with 
a  degree  of  interest  that  was  most  flattering,  he 
never  ventured  on  a  word  or  dropped  a  remark 
that  might  seem  to  urge  me  to  greater  frankness. 
••  Do  you  know,"  said  he,  at  last,  '*  why  your 
story  has  taken  such  an  uncommon  hold  upon  my 
attention  1     It  is  not  from  its  adventurous  charac- 
ter, nor  from  the  stirring  and  strange  scenes  you 
have  passed  through.     It  is  because  your  old  pas- 
tor and  guide,  the  Pere  Delamoy,  was  my  own 
dearest  friend,  my  school  companion  and  playfel- 
low from  infancy.      We  were  both  students  at 
Louvain  together ;  both  called  to  the  priesthood 
on  the  same  day.     Think,  then,  of  my  intense 
delight  at  hearing  his  dear  name  once  more  ;  ay, 
and  permit  me  to  say  it,  hearing  from  the  lips  of 
another  the  very  precepts  and  maxims  that  I  can 
recognize  as  his  own.     Ah,  yes  !  man  cher  Mau- 
rice," cried  he,  grasping  my  hand  in  a  burst  of 
enthusiasm,  "  disguise  it  how  you  may,  cover  it 
up  under  the  uniform  of  a  *  Bleu,'  bury  it  beneath 
the  shacko  of  the  soldier  of  the  Republic,  but  the 
head  and  the  heart  will  turn  to  the  ancient  altars 
of  the  Chureh  and  the  Monarchy.     It  is  not  alone 
that  your  good  blood  suggests  this,  but  all  your 
experience  of  life  goes  to  prove  it.     Think  of 
poor  Michel,  self-devoted,  generous,  and  noble- 
hearted  ;  think  of  that  dear  cottage  at  Kuflstein, 
where,  even  in  poverty,  the  dignity  of  birth  and 
blood  threw  a  grace  and  an  elegance  over  daily 
life ;  think  of  Ettenheim  and  the  glorious  prince-^ 
the  last  Cond^ — and  who  now  sleeps  in  his  nar- 
row bed  in  the  fosse  of  Yincennes !" 

'*  How  do  you  mean  ?"  said  I.  eagerly ;  for  up 
to  this  time  I  knew  nothing  of  his  fate. 

"  Come  along  with  me  and  you  shall  know  it 
all,*'  said  he  ;  and,  rising,  he  took  my  arm,  and 
we  sauntered  along  out  of  the  crowded  street,  till 
we  reached  the  Boulevards.  He  then  narrated  to 
me  every  incident  of  the  midnight  trial,  the  sen- 
tence, and  the  execution.  From  the  death-war- 
rant that  came  down  ready-filled  from  Paris,  to 
the  grave  dug  while  the  victim  was  yet  sleeping, 
he  forgot  nothing  ;  and  I  own  that  my  very  blood 
ran  cold  at  the  terrible  atrocity  of  that  dark  mur- 
der. It  was  already  growing  dusk  when  he  had 
finished,  and  we  parted  hurriedly,  as  he  was 
obliged  to  be  at  a  distant  quarter  of  Paris  by  eight 
o'clock,  again  agreeing  to  meet,  as  before,  on  the 
Quai  Voltaire. 

From  that  moment  till  we  met  the  following 
day  the  Due  D'Enghien  was  never  out  of  my 
thoughts,  and  I  was  impatient  for  the  priest's  pres- 
ence that  I  might  tell  him  every  little  incident 
of  our  daOy  life  at  Ettenheim,  the  topics  we  used 
to  discuss,  and  the  opinions  he  expressed  on  vari- 


ous subjects.     The  eagerness  of  the  emi  to  listen 
attmulaled  me  to  talk  on,  and  I  not  only  narrated 
all  that  I  was  myself  a  witness  of,  but  various 
other  circumstances  which  were  told  to  me  by  the 
prince  himself ;  in  particular  an  incident  he  men- 
tioned to  me  one  day  of  being  visited  by  a  stranger 
who  came  introduced  by  a  letter  from  a  very  valued 
friend  ;  his  business  being  to  propose  to  the  duke 
a  scheme  for  the  assassination  of  Bonaparte.     At 
first  the  prince  suspected  the  whole   as  a   plot 
against  himself,  but  on  further  questioning  he  dis- 
covered that  the  man's  intentions  were  really  suoh 
as  he  professed  them,  and  ofiTered  his  services  in 
the  conviction  that  no  price  could  be  deemed  too 
high  to  reward  him.     It  is  needless  to  say  that 
the  ofifer  was  rejected  with  indignation,  and  the 
prince  dismissed  the  fellow  with  the  threat  of  de- 
livering him  op  to  the  government  of  the  French 
Consul.      The  pastor  heard  this  anecdote  with 
deep  attention,  and,  for  the  first  time,  diverging 
from  his  line  of  cautious  reserve,  he  asked  roe 
various  questions  as  to  when  the  occurrence  had 
taken  place,  and  where ;  if  the  prince  had  com- 
municated the  circumstance  to  any  other  than  my- 
self, and  whether  he  had  made  it  the  subject  of 
any  correspondence.     I  knew  little  more  than  I 
had   already  told  him ;  that  the  ofier  was  made 
while  residing  at  Ettenheim,  and  during  the  pre- 
ceding year,  were  facts,  however,  that  I  could  re- 
member. 

'*  Yon  are  surprised,  perhaps,"  said  he,  "  at 
the  interest  I  feel  in  all  this,  but  strangely  enough, 
there  is  here  in  Paris  at  this  moment  one  of  the 
great '  Seigneurs'  of  the  Ardeche  ;  he  has  come 
up  to  the  capital  for  medical  advice,  and  he  was 
a  great,  periiaps  the  greatest,  friend  of  the  poor 
duke.  What  if  you  were  to  come  and  pay  him 
a  visit  with  me  ?  There  is  not  probably  one  favor 
the  whole  world  could  bestow  he  would  value  so 
highly.  You  must  often  have  heard  his  name 
from  the  prince  ;  has  he  not  frequently  spoken  of 
the  Count  de  Maurepasi"  I  could  not  remember 
having  ever  heard  the  name.  '*  It  is  historical, 
however,"  said  the  cur^,  '*  and  even  in  our  own 
days  has  not  derogated  from  its  ancient  chivalry. 
Have  you  not  heard  how  a  noble  of  the  court  rode 
postilion  to  the  king's  carriage  on  the  celebrated 
escape  from  Varennes?  Well,  even  for  curiosity 
sake,  he  is  worth  a  visit,  for  this  is  the  very  Count 
Henri  de  Manrepas,  now  on  the  verge  of  the 
grave." 

If  the  good  cur^  had  known  me  all  my  life,  he 
could  not  more  successfully  have  baited  a  trap 
for  my  curiosity.  To  see  and  know  remarkable 
people,  men  who  had  done  something  out  of  the 
ordinary  route  of  every-day  life,  had  been  a  pas- 
sion with  me  from  boyhood.  Hero-worship  was 
indeed  a  great  feature  in  my  character,  and  has 
more  or  less  influenced  all  my  career,  nor  was  I 
insensible  to  &e  pleasure  of  doing  a  kind  action. 
It  was  rare,  indeed,  that  one  so  humbly  placed 
could  ever  confer  a  fevor,  and  I  grasped  with 
eagerness  the  occasion  to  do  so.  We  agreed, 
then,  on  the  next  afternoon,  towards  nightfall,  to 
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meet  at  the  quay,  and  proceed  together  to  the 
count's  residence.  I  have  often  reflected,  since 
that  day,  that  Lisette^s  name  was  scarcely  ever 
mentioned  by  either  of  us  during  this  interview ; 
and  yet,  at  the  time,  so  preoccupied  were  my 
thoughts,  I  never  noticed  the  omission.  The 
chateau  of  Ettenheim,  and  its  tragical  story,  filled 
my  mind  to  the  exclusion  of  all  else. 

I  pass  over  the  long  and  dreary  hours  that  in- 
tervened, and  come  at  once  to  the  time,  a  little 
afler  sunset,  when  we  met  at  our  accustomed  ren- 
dezvous. 

The  cur^  had  provided  a  *'  fiacre"  for  the  oc- 
casion, as  the  count's  residence  was  about  two 
leagues  from  the  city,  on  the  way  to  Belleville. 
As  we  trotted  along,  he  gave  me  a  most  interest- 
ing account  of  the  old  noble,  whose  life  had  been 
one  continued  act  of  devotion  to  the  monarchy. 

"  It  will  be  difficult,"  said  he,  **  for  you  to 
connect  the  poor,  worn-out,  shattered  wreck  before 
you,  withall  that  was  daring  in  deed  and  chivalrous 
in  sentiment ;  but  the  *  Maurepas'  were  well  up- 
held in  all  their  glorious  renown,  by  him  who  is 
now  to  be  the  last  of  the  race !  You  will  see 
him  reduced  by  sufifering  and  sickness,  scarcely 
able  to  speak,  but  be  assured  that  you  will  have 
his  gratitude  for  this  act  of  true  benevolence." 
Thus  chatting  we  rattled  along  over  the  paved  high- 
way, at  length  entered  upon  a  deep  clay  road 
which  conducted  us  to  a  spacious  park,  with  a  long 
straight  avenue  of  trees,  at  the  end  of  which  stood 
what,  even  in  the  uncertain  light,  appeared  a  spa- 
cious chateau.  The  door  lay  open,  and  as  we  de- 
scended a  servant  in  plain  clothes  received  us,  and, 
afler  a  whispered  word  or  two  from  the  cur^, 
ushered  us  along  through  a  suite  of  rooms  into  a 
large  chamber  furnished  like  a  study.  There 
were  book-shelves  well  filled,  and  a  writing-table 
covered  with  papers  and  letters,  and  the  whole 
fioor  was  littered  with  newspapers  and  journals. 

A  lamp,  shaded  by  a  deep  gauze  cover,  threw  a 
half  light  over  everything,  nor  was  it  until  we 
had  been  nearly  a  couple  of  minutes  in  the  room 
that  we  became  aware  of  the  presence  of  the  count, 
who  lay  upon  a  sofa  covered  up  in  a  fur  pelisse, 
although  the  season  was  far  advanced  in  spring. 

His  gentle  '*  Good  evening,  Messieurs,"  was  the 
first  warning  we  had  of  his  presence,  and  the 
cur6,  advancing  respectfully,  presented  me  as  his 
young  friend,  Monsieur  de  Tiemay. 

**  It  is  not  the  first  time  that  I  hear  that  name," 
said  the  sick  man,  with  a  voice  of  singular  sweet- 
ness. '*  It  is  chronicled  in  the  annals  of  our  monar- 
chy. Ay,  sir,  I  knew  that  faithful  servant  of  his 
king,  who  followed  his  roaster  to  the  scafifold." 

"  My  father,"  cried  I,  eagerly. 

**  I  knew  him  well,"  continued  he.  *'  I  may  say, 
without  vaunting,  that  I  had  it  in  my  power  to 
befriend  him,  too.  He  made  an  imprudent  mar- 
riage ;  he  was  unfortunate  in  the  society  his 
second  wife's  family  threw  him  amongst.  They 
were  not  his  equals  in  birth,  and  far  beneath  him 
in  sentiment  and  principle.  Well,  well,"  sighed 
he,  *'  this  is  not  a  theme  for  me  to  speak  of,  nor 


for  you  to  hear ;    tell  me  of  yourself.     The  eui^ 
says  that  you  have  had  more  than  your  share  of, 
worldly  vicissitudes.     There,  sit  down,  and  let  me 
hear  your  story  from  your  own  lips." 

He  pointed  to  a  seat  at  his  side,  and  I  obeyed  him 
at  once,  for,  somehow,  there  was  an  air  of  command 
even  in  the  gentlest  tones  of  his  voice,  and  I  felt  that 
his  age  and  his  sufiTerings  were  not  the  only  claims 
he  possessed  to  influence  those  around  him. 

With  all  the  brevity  in  my  power,  my  story 
lasted  for  above  an  hour,  during  which  time  the 
count  only  interrupted  me  once  or  twice  by  asking 
to  which  Colonel  Mahon  I  referred,  as  there  were 
two  of  the  name  ;  and  again,  by  inquiring  in  what, 
circumstances  the  emigre  families  were  living  as 
to  means,  and  whether  they  appeared  to  derive  any 
of  their  resources  from  France.  These  were 
points  I  could  give  no  information  upon,  and  I 
plainly  perceived  that  the  count  had  no  patience, 
for  a  conjecture,  and  that,  where  positive  knowl- 
edge failed,  he  instantly  passed  on  to  something, 
else.  When  I  came  to  speak  of  Ettenheim  his 
attention  became  fixed,  not  suflTering  the  minutest 
circumstance  to  escape  him,  and  even  asking  for. 
the  exact  description  of  the  locality,  and  its  dis- 
tance from  the  towns  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  daily  journeys  of  the  prince,  too,  interested, 
him  much,  and  once  or  twice  he  made  me  repeat 
what  the  peasant  had  said  of  the  horse  being  able, 
to  travel  from  Strasburg  without  a  halt.     I  vow 
it  puzzled  me  why  he  should  dwell  on  these  points, 
in  preference  to  others  of  far  more  interest,  bat  I . 
set  them   down   to   the  caprices  of  illness,  and 
thought  no  more  of  them.     His  daily  life,  his  con-, 
versation,  the  opinions  he  expressed  about  France, 
the  questions  he  used  to  ask,  were  all  matters  he 
inquired  into,  till,  finally,  we  came  to  the  anecdote  • 
of  the  meditated  assassination  of  Bonaparte.    This 
he  made  me  tell  him  twice  over,  each  time  asking 
me  eagerly  whether,  by  an  effort  of  memory,  I 
could  noi  recall  the  name  of  the  man  who  had 
ofllbred  his  services  for  the  deed.     This  I  could 
not ;  indeed,  I  knew  not  if  I  had  ever  heard  it.    . 

"  But  the  prince  rejected  the  proposal  t"  said 
he,  peering  at  me  beneath  the  dark  shadow  of  his 
heavy  brow  ;  "he  would  not  hear  of  it ?" 

"  Of  course  not,"  cried  I ;  "he  even  threat- 
ened to  denounce  the  man  to  the  government." 

"  And  do  you  think  that  he  would  have  gone 
thus  far,  sir?"  asked  he,  slowly. 

"  I  am  certain  of  it.  The  horror  and  disgust 
he  expressed  when  reciting  the  story  were  a  guax^ 
antee  for  what  he  would  have  done." 

"But  yet  Bonaparte  has  been  a  dreadful 
enemy  to  his  race,"  said  the  count. 

"  It  is  not  a  Cond^  can  right  himself  by  a  mur- 
der," said  I  as  calmly. 

"  How  I  like  that  burst  of  generous  royalism, 
young  man!"  said  he,  grasping  my  hand  and. 
shaking  it  warmly.     "  That  steadftst  faith  in  tlie. 
honor  of  a  Bourbon  is  the  very  heart  and  soul  of 
loyalty  !" 

Now,  although  I  was  not,  so  far  as  I  knew  of, 
anything  of  a  royalist — ^the  cause  had  neither  m^ 
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sympathy  nor  my  wishes — I  did  not  choose  to 
disturb  the  equanimity  of  a  poor  sick  man  by  a 
needless  disclaimer,  nor  induce  a  discussion  which 
must  be  both  unprofitable  and  painful. 

'*  How  did  the  fellow  propose  the  act  ?  had 
he  any  accomplices  T  or  was  he  alone  V 

**  I  believe  quite  alone." 

"Of  course  suborned  by  England?  Of  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt." 

'*  The  prince  never  said  so." 

"  Well,  but,  it  is  clear  enough,  the  man  must 
have  had  means  ;  h^  travelled  by  a  very  circuit- 
ous route ;.  he  had  come  from  Hamburgh,  proba- 
bly?" 

**I  never  heard." 

'*  He  must  have  done  so.  The  ports  of  Hol- 
land, as  those  of  France,  would  have  been  too 
dangerous  for  him.  Italy  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion." 

I  owned  that  I  had  not  speculated  so  deeply  in 
the  matter. 

"  It  was  strange,"  said  he,  after  a  pause,  *'  that 
the  duke  never  mentioned  who  had  introduced  the 
man  to  him." 

'*  He  merely  called  him  a  valued  friend." 

"  In  other  words,  the  Count  D'Artois,"  said 
the  count ;  "did  it  not  strike  you  so ?" 

I  had  to  confess  it  had  not  occurred  to  me  to 
think  so. 

"  But  reflect  a  little,"  said  he.  "  Is  there 
any  other  living  who  could  have  dared  to  make 
such  a  proposal  but  the  count  T  Who  but  the 
head  of  his  house  could  have  presumed  on  such 
a  step  ?  No  inferior  could  have  had  the  audaci- 
ty !  It  must  have  come  from  one  so  highly  placed, 
that  crime  paled  itself  down  to  a  mere  measure  of 
expediency,  under  the  loftiness  of  the  sanction. 
What  think  you  1" 

"  I  cannot,  I  will  not  think  so,"  was  my  an- 
swer. "  The  very  indignation  of  the  prince's  re- 
jection refutes  the  supposition." 

"  What  a  glorious  gift  is  unsuspectfulness  !" 
said  he,  feelingly.     "  I  am  a  rich  man,  and  you 


I  believe  are  not  so ;  and  yet,  I  *d  give  all  my 
wealth,  ay,  ten  times  told,  not  for  your  vigor  of 
health,  not  for  the  lightness  of  your  heart,  nor  the 
elasticity  of  your  spirits,  but  for  that  one  small 
quality,  defect  though  it  be,  that  makes  you  trust- 
ful and  credulous." 

I  believe  I  would  just  as  soon  that  the  old  gen- 
tleman had  thought  fit  to  compliment  me  upon  any 
other  quality.  Of  all  my  acquisitions,  there  was 
not  one  I  was  so  vain  of  as  my  knowledge  of  life 
and  character.  I  had  seen,  as  I  thought,  so  much 
of  life  !  I  had  peeped  at  all  ranks  and  conditions 
of  men,  and  it  was  rather  hard  to  find  an  old  coun- 
try gentleman,  a  "  Seigneur  de  Village,"  calling 
me  credulous  and  unsuspecting  ! 

I  was  much  more  pleased  when  he  told  the  cur^ 
that  a  supper  was  ready  fur  us  in  the  adjoining 
room,  at  which  he  begged  we  would  excuse  his 
absence ;  and  truly  a  most  admirable  little  meal 
it  was,  and  served  with  great  elegance. 

"  The  count  expects  you  to  stop  here ;  there  is 
a  chamber  prepared  for  you,"  said  the  cur^,  as 
we  took  our  seats  at  table.  '*  He  has  evidently 
taken  a  fancy  to  you.  I  thought,  indeed  I  was 
quite  certain,  he  would.  Who  can  tell  what 
good  fortune  this  chance  meeting  may  lead  to, 
Monsieur  Maurice  ?  A  votre  sante,  mon  cher  !" 
cried  he,  as  he  clinked  his  champagne  glass 
against  mine,  and  I  at  last  began  to  think  that 
destiny  was  about  to  smile  on  me. 

"  Yon  should  see  his  chateau  in  the  Ardeche  ; 
this  is  nothing  to  it !  There  is  a  forest,  too,  of 
native  oak,  and  a  '  chasse*  such  as  royalty  never 
owned !" 

Mine  were  delightful  dreams  that  night ;  but  I 
was  sorely  disappointed  on  waking  to  find  that 
Laura  was  not  riding  at  my  side  through  a  forest- 
alley,  while  a  crowd  of "  Piqueurs"  and  hunts- 
men galloped  to  and  fro,  making  the  air  vibrato 
with  their  joyous  bugles.  Still,  I  opened  my  eyes 
in  a  richly-furnished  chamber,  and  a  Jaques  hand- 
ed me  my  cofl!ee  on  a  silver  stand,  and  in  a  cup 
of  costliest  Sevres. 


Some  experiments  were  tried  on  28th  July,  at  the 
Gutta  Percha  Works  to  prove  that  an  electric  current 
sufficient  to  explode  gunpowder  at  a  long  distance 
may  be  conveyed  under  water.  Electricity  was 
passed  through  coils  of  wires  forty  miles  in  length, 
covered  with  gutta  percha  sunk  in  water,  and  cases 
of  powder  were  exploded  at  the  other  end  of  the  wire. 
**  Captain  Addison,  of  the  Bombay  Army, '  has 
strongly  recommended  the  adoption  of  this  discovery 
for  the  prevention  of  accidents  in  coal-mines  ;  which 
would  be  most  completely  effected  by  having  wire 
eoteredwith  gutUi  percha  placed  in  the  chambers  of 
the  mines,  or  where  the  fire-damp  was  supposed  to 
exist,  and  by  its  means  explode  a  small  quantity  of 
gunpowder  every  morning  before  men  went  down  to 
work,  which  would  ignite  the  fire-damp,  and  render 
the  working  in  the  mines  perfectly  safe  during  the 
day.  [But  when  you  have  exploded  the  **  fire- 
damp,*' would  it  not  take  a  considerable  time  to  clear 
the  mines  of  the  equally  fktal  *<  choke-damp"  t^t 
fesults  ?] — Spectator. 


Sqakspeabb  and  thx  Mountebank. — ^When  I  was 
a  boy  I  went  once  to  a  theatre.  The  tragedy  of 
Hamlet  was  performed — a  play  ftill  of  the  noblest 
thoughts,  the  subtlest  morality  that  exists  upon  the 
stage.  The  audience  listened  with  attention,  with 
admiration,  with  applause.  But  now  an  Italian 
mountebank  appeared  upon  the  stage — a  man  of 
extraordinary  personal  strength  and  sleight  of  hand. 
He  performed  a  variety  of  juggling  tricks,  and  dis- 
torted his  body  into  a  thousand  surprising  and  unnat- 
ural postures.  The  audience  were  transported  beyond 
themselves  ;  if  they  had  felt  delight  in  Hamlet,  they 
glowed  with  rapture  at  the  mountebank.  They  had 
listened  with  attention  to  the  lofty  thought,  but  they 
were  snatched  from  themselves  by  the  marvel  of  the 
strange' posture.  Enough,  said  I ;  where  is  the  glory 
of  ruling  men's  minds  and  commanding  their  admira- 
tion, when  a  greater  enthusiasm  is  excited  by  mere 
bodily  display  than  was  kindled  by  the  most  wonder- 
ful emanations  of  a  genius  little  less  than  divine  ?^^ 
I  Eugetu  Aram, 
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From  the  EzmmiMr. 

The  Histary  of  the  kestoration  of  Monarchy  in 
France,  By  Alphonsb  ds  Lamartine,  Author 
of  the  "  History  of  the  Girondisu."  Vol.  I. 
Vizetelly  and  Co. 

What  M.  de  Lamartine  himself  said  of  his 
Girondins  is  to  be  said  of  his  Restoration,  The 
title  of  history  is  given  to  it  for  waot  of  a  better 
word  to  designate  a  narrative.  The  book  has 
none  of  the  pretensions  of  history.  It  is  rather  a 
picturesque  study  of  the  characters  of  certain 
groups  of  men  than  a  settled  and  orderly  arrange- 
ment of  the  actions,  events,  and  passions  which 
constitute  history.  It  is  a  study,  not  a  complete 
work.  But  it  contains  striking  passages,  reveals 
an  independence  of  judgment  which  was  hardly  to 
be  expected  from  the  immediate  antecedents  of  the 
writer,  will  instruct  some  readers,  and  certainly 
will  entertain  all. 

The  principal  defect  of  the  book  as  of  the 
Oirondins  we  must  at  once  state  to  be  the  absence 
of  authorities.  It  may  be  true,  but  we  have  only 
M.  de  Lamartioe's  word  for  it.  Not  one  of  the 
ordinary  guarantees  or  proofs  of  historical  accu- 
racy appears  from  the  first  page  to  the  last.  We 
have  not  the  remotest  idea  of  the  value  of  a  single 
statement  made ;  'and,  though  this  may  be  said  to 
matter  less  where  so  much  of  the  book  resolves 
itself  into  mere  individual  opinion  or  judgment,  it 
would  yet  be  desirable  to  know  the  exact  grounds 
on  which  the  judgment  has  been  formed,  and  to  be 
able  more  accurately  to  measure  its  value. 

The  portion  of  the  history  before  us  comprises^ 
the  closing  days  of  the  empire,  the  last  great 
struggle  of  Napoleon  with  the  combined  armies  in 
1814,  and  the  abdication  at  Fontainebleau.  Its 
marked  peculiarity  is  the  severe  judgment  passed 
upon  Napoleon,  and  this  with  regard  not  merely  to 
his  '*  system,"  but  his  personal  habits  and  charac- 
ter. As  for  the  attanpt  to  make  out  a  popular 
case  for  the  restoration,  or  to  attribute  something 
like  a  principle  to  the  Emperor  Alexander  (whom 
the  writer  sentimentalities  out  of  all  due  likeness) 
as  distinguished  from  the  other  sovereigns,  we 
think  both  worthless  alike.  But  when  M.  de 
Lamartine  summons  Napoleon  himself  to  undergo 
the  verdict  of  history,  he  rises  often  into  that  true 
eloquence  which  is  associated  with  reason,  judg- 
ment, and  wisdom. 

It  is  almost  a  commonplace  to  repeat  that  Napo- 
leon's system  was  a  great  military  system,  and 
nothing  else.  But  perhaps  M.  de  Lamartine  does 
not  sufficiently  perceive  that  this  was  not  altogether 
of  his  personal  choice.  He  found  war  raging,  the 
conscription  a  part  of  the  laws,  and  himself  borne 
to  power  by  the  army  and  the  adhesion  of  its 
chiefs.  His  title  was  that  of  military  success,  and 
he  did  little  more  than  complete  what  circumstances 
had  begun.  He  organized  the  country  as  one  vast 
barrack.  All  was  military — the  institutions,  the 
laws,  the  spirit  and  aim  of  all.  The  first  jacket  of 
the  boy  was  a  uniform,  the  first  element  of  manly 
education  a  military  weapon,  the  last  resource  of 
age  the  pension  of  an  invalid.  A  regime  more 
degrading  to  free  intellect  than  Napoleon's  could 
not  be  conceived.  No  kind  of  liberty,  whether  of 
the  person  or  the  press,  of  thought  or  education, 
existed.  His  senate  and  tribunate  were  farces. 
Everything  had  the  single  aim  of  concentrating  all 
the  force  and  wealth  of  the  state  in  the  hands  of 
its  ruler,  and  of  chaining  every  kind  of  public 
opinion  to  the  oar  of  its  ruler.    It  was  only  military 


glory  that  made  it  a  despotisme  illustre.  In  other 
respects  it  was  mean,  unworthy,  debasing  in  the* 
extreme. 

M.  de  Lamartine  sees  all  this,  and  has  the 
courage  and  manliness  to  proclaim  it : 

Every  reign,  however,  must  have  a  .propelling 
spirit ;  and  he  accordingly  sought  one.  Of  all  these 
principles,  on  which  the  founder  of  an  empire  might 
firmly  establish  his  institutions,  such  as  liberty,  equal- 
ity, progress,  intelligence,  conscience,  election,  reason- 
ing, discussion,  religion,  or  public  virtue,  he  chose  the 
most  personal  and  Sie  most  immortal  of  all — glory,  or 
renown.  Not  caring  to  convince,  to  enlighten,  to 
ameliorate,  or  to  improve  the  morals  of  his  country, 
he  said  to  himself :  "  I  shall  dazzle  it,  and  by  the 
splendo^  I  reflect  upon  it  I  shall  fascinate  the  noblest 
and  the  most  easily  seduced  of  all  its  iustincts — 
national  glory,  or  vanity.  I  shall  found  my  power 
or  my  dynasty  on  a  spell.  Every  nation  is  not  pos- 
sessed of  virtue,  but  all  have  pride.  The  pride  of 
France  shall  constitute  my  right.** 

This  principle  of  glory  instantly  superinduces  that 
of  conquest ;  conquest  commands  war  ;  and  war  pro- 
duces dethronements  and  the  overthrow  of  nations. 
Napoleon's  reign  was  nothing  but  a  campaign — his 
empire  a  field  of  battle  as  extensive  as  all  Europe. 
He  concentrated  the  rights  of  people  and  of  kings  i& 
his  sword — all  morality  in  the  number  and  strength 
of  his  armies.  Nothing  which  threatened  him  was 
innocent ;  nothing  which  placed  an  obstacle  in  his 
way  was  sacred  ;  nothing  which  preceded  him  in 
date  was  worthy  of  respect.  From  himself  alone  be 
wished  Europe  to  date  its  epoch. 

He  swept  away  the  republic  with  the  tread  of  his 
soldiers.  He  trampled  on  the  throne  of  the  Bourbons 
in  exile.  Like  a  murderer,  in  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  he  seized  upon  the  bravest  and  most  confiding 
of  the  military  princes  of  this  race,  the  Duke 
d'Enghein,  in  a  foreign  country.  He  slew  him  in  the 
ditch  of  Vincennes  by  a  singular  presentiment  of 
crime,  which  showed  him,  in  this  youth,  the  only 
armed  competitor  of  the  throne  against  him,  or  against 
his  race.  He  conquered  Italy,  which  had  been  again 
lost,  Germany,  Prussia,  Holland,  (reconquered  after 
Pichegru,)  Spain,  Naples,  kingdoms,  and  republics. 
He  threatened  England,  and  caressed  Russia,  in  order 
to  lull  her  to  sleep.  He  carved  out  the  continent, 
made  a  new  distribution  of  nations,  and  raised  up 
thrones  for  all  his  family.  He  expended  ten  genera- 
tions of  France,  to  establish  a  royal  or  imperial 
dynasty  for  each  of  the  «ons  or  daughters  of  his 
mother.  His  fame,  which  grew  incessantly  in  noise 
and  splendor,  imparted  to  France  and  to  Europe  thai 
vertigo  of  glory  which  hides  the  immorality  and  the 
abyss  of  such  a  reign.  He  created  the  attraction,  and 
was  followed  even  to  the  delirium  of  the  Russian 
campaign.  He  floated  in  a  whirlwind  of  events  so 
vast  and  so  rapid  that  even  three  years  of  errors  did 
not  occasion  his  fall.  Glory,  which  hod  elevated 
him,  sustained  him  over  the  vacuity  of  all  the  other 
principles  which  he  had  despised.  Spain  devoured 
his  armies  ;  Russia  served  as  a  sepulchre  to  700,OOQ 
men ;  Dresden  and  Leipsic  swallowed  up  the  rest 
Germany,  exasperated,  deserted  his  cause.  The 
whole  of  Europe  hemmed  him  in,  and  pursued  him 
from  the  Rhine  to  the  Pyrenees,  with  a  mighty  tide 
of  people.  France,  exhausted  and  disaffected,  saw 
him  combat  and  sink,  without  raising  an  arm  in  his 
cause.  Yet,  when  he  had  nothing  against  the  whole 
world  but  a  handful  of  soldiers,  he  did  not  fall 
Everything  was  annihilated  around  his  throne ;  bttt 
his  glory  remained,  still  soaring  above  his  head. 

He  at  length  capitulated,  or  rather  France  capitu- 
lated without  him,  and  he  travelled  alone,  across  his 
conquered  country  and  his  ravaged  provinces,  the 
route  to  his  first  exile,  his  only  cortege  the  resent- 
ments  and  the  murmurs  of  his  country.  What 
remains  behind  him  of  bis  long  reign  ?  for  this  is  the 
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eriterion  by  wbioh  God  and  men  jndge  the  nolitioal 
genius  of  fonnden.  All  truth  is  fruitAil,  all  fitlBe- 
hood  barren.  In  policy,  whatOTer  does  not  create  has 
no  existence.  Life  is  judged  by  what  survives  it.  He 
left  fVeedom  chained,  equality  compromised  by 
posthumous  institutions,  feudalism  parodied,  without 
power  to  exist,  human  conscience  resold,  philosophy 

Sroscribed,  prejudices  encouraged,  the  human  mind 
iminished,  instruction  materialised  and  concentrated 
in  the  pure  sciences  alone,  schools  oouTerted  into 
barracks,  literature  degraded  by  censorship  or  hum- 
bled by  baseness,  national  representation  perverted, 
election  abolished,  the  arts  enslaved,  commerce 
destroyed,  credit  annihilated,  navigation  suppressed, 
international  hati^ed  revived,  the  people  oppressed,  or 
enrolled  in  the  army,  paving  in  blood  or  taxes  the 
ambition  of  an  unequalled  soldier,  but  covering  with 
the  great  name  of  France  the  contradictions  of  the 
age,  the  miseries  and  degradations  of  the  country. 
nin  is  the  founder !  This  is  the  man ! — a  man 
instead  of  a  revolution  ! — a  man  instead  of  an  epoch  ! 
— a  man  instead  of  a  country  ! — a  man  instead  of  a 
nation  !  Nothing  after  him  !  nothing  around  him  but 
his  shadove,  making  sterile  the  eighteenth  eentury,  ab- 
sorbed and  concentrated  in  himself  alone.  Personal 
glory  will  be  always  spoken  of  as  characterizing  the 
age  of  Napoleon  ;  but  it  will  never  merit  the  praise  be- 
stowed upon  that  of  Augustus,  of  Charlemagne,  and  of 
Louis  XIV.  There  is  no  age  ;  there  is  only  a  name ;  and 
this  name  signifies  nothing  to  humanity  but  himself 

False  in  institutions,  for  he  retrograded ;  f^lse  in 
policy,  for  he  debased ;  Iklse  in  morals,  for  he  cor- 
rupted ;  false  in  civilisation,  for  he  oppressed  ;  false 
in  diplomacy,  for  he  isolated — he  was  only  true  in 
war  ;  for  he  shed  torrents  of  human  blood.  But 
what  can  we  then  allow  him  ?  His  individual  genius 
iras  great ;  but  it  was  the  genius  of  materialism. 
His  intelligence  was  vast  and  clear,  but  it  was  the 
intelligence  of  calculation.  He  counted ,  he  weighed, 
lie  measured  ;  but  he  felt  not ;  he  loved  not ;  he  sym- 
pathized with  none  ;  he  was  a  statue  rather  than  a 
man.  Therein  lay  his  inferiority  to  Alexander  and  to 
Cmsar  ;  he  resembled  more  the  Hannibal  of  the  aris- 
tocracy. Few  men  have  thus  been  moulded,  and 
moulded  cold.  All  was  solid,  nothing  gushed  forth, 
in  that  mind  nothing  was  moved.  His  metallic 
nature  was  felt  even  in  his  style.  He  was,  perhaps, 
the  greatest  writer  of  human  events  since  Machiavel. 
Much  superior  to  Ciesar  in  the  account  of  his  cam- 
naigns,  his  style  is  not  the  written  expression  alone  ; 
it  is  the  action.  Every  sentence  in  his  pages  is,  so 
to  speak,  the  counterpait  and  counter-impression 
of  the  &ct.  There  is  neither  a  letter,  a  sound, 
nor  a  color  wasted  between  the  fact  and  the  word, 
and  the  word  is  himself.  His  phrases  concise,  but 
•truok  off  without  ornament,  recall  those  times  when 
Bajazet  and  Charlemagne,  not  knowing  how  to 
write  their  names  at  the  bottom  of  their  imperial 
tcts,  dipped  their  hands  in  ink  or  blood,  and  applied 
them  with  all  thdr  articulations  impressed  upon  the 
parchment  It  was  not  the  signature  ;  it  was  the 
nand  itself  of  the  hero  thus  fixed  eternally  before  the 
^es  ;  and  such  were  the  pages  of  his  campaigns  dic- 
tated by  Napoleon — the  very  soul  of  movement,  of 
ifition,  and  of  combat. 

This  fame,  which  constituted  his  morality,  his  con- 
toience,  and  his  principle,  he  merited,  by  his  nature 
and  his  talents,  from  war  and  from  glory ;  and  he 
luis  covered  with  it  the  name  of  France.  France, 
obliged  to  accept  the  odium  of  his  tyranny  and  his 
erimes,  should  also  accept  his  glory  with  a  serious 
gratitude.  She  cannot  separate  her  name  firom  his 
without  lessening  it ;  for  it  is  equally  incrusted  with 
his  greatness  as  with  his  fiiults.  She  wished  for 
renown,  and  he  has  given  it  to  her  ;  but  what  she 
principally  owes  to  him  is  the  celebrity  she  has  gained 
m  the  world. 

This  celebrity,  which  will  descend  to  posterity,  and 


which  is  improperly  called  glory,  oonskitnted  hit 
means  and  his  end.  Let  him  therefore  enjoy  it.  The 
noise  he  has  made  will  resound  through  distant  ages; 
but  let  it  not  pervert  posterity,  or  folsifV  the  judg- 
ment of  mankind.  This  man,  one  of  the  greatest 
creations  of  God,  applied  himself  with  greater  power 
than  any  other  man  ever  possessed,  to  accumulate, 
therefirom,  on  his  route,  revolutions  and  ameliorations 
of  the  humiui  mind,  as  if  to  check  the  march  of 
ideas,  and  make  all  received  truths  retrace  their 
steps.  But  time  has  overleaped  him,  and.  truths  and 
ideas  have  resumed  their  ordinary  current.  He  is 
admired  as  a  soldier  ;  he  is  measured  as  a  sovereign, 
he  is  judged  as  a  founder  of  nations  great  in  action 
little  m  idea,  nothing  in  virtue  ; — such  is  the  man  ! 

The  great  excuse,  even  for  Napoleon,  miirht  at 
the  same  time  have  been  remembered  by  the  histo- 
rian. His  reign  was  moot  useful  as  a  continuation 
of  the  government  and  principles  of  the  revolution, 
though  under  dictatorial  power.  He  kept  the  oM 
French  aristocracy  so  thoroughly  under  water  for 
more  than  twenty  years,  that  when  it  raised  its 
head  again  fnim  that  drowned  and  incapable  condi- 
tion it  was  to  see  a  new  and  popular  aristocraey  in 
its  place,  and  to  feel  its  own  utter  inability  to  seiie 
again  upon  authority  or  power.  There  remained 
nothing  to  the  Bourbons  of  the  old  fatal  privileges 
that  they  could  bring  back  save  what  was  simply 
ridiculous  and  harmless. 

It  is  to  be  said  also,  in  further  excuse  for  Napo* 
leon,  or  rather  in  explanation  of  the  causes  for 
which  such  pests  to  humanity  are  permitted  to 
exist,  that  his  reign  was  temporary,  that  it  was 
organized  for  a  certain  purpose,  and  that  it  vras  not 
Tiestined  to  endure  or  be  revived.  The  snows  of 
Russia  are  accused  of  having  blasted  and  over- 
whelmed his  fortunes.  But  the  system  was  expiring 
of  itself,  or  it  would  have  recovered  that  dIow. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  marks  in  his  despatches, 
at  the  date  of  the  Austrian  marriage,  the  seeds  of 
its  decay.  The  great  warriors  and  really  able  men 
of  the  empire,  whether  generals  or  civilians,  were 
produced  during  the  republic,  and  by  the  all- 
awakening  crisis  of  the  last  years  of  the  century. 
Napoleon's  reign  of  patronage  produced  nothing 
beyond  mediocrity  in  every  line  of  public  life — ^the 
military  not  excepted.  His  latest  created  marshals 
marked  their  conduct  by  defeat  and  treason.  His 
common  soldiers  alone  were  faithful  to  him.  And 
even  here  his  latest  levies  possessed  no  longer  the 
ardor  and  stanchness  of  the  old  republicans— men 
whom  Lamartine  contrasts  with  the  marshals  in 
this  striking  passage  :— 

Their  faces  sunburnt,  their  lips  shrivelled,  their 
eyes  bloodshot,  with  arms  in  slings,  and  shoes  worn 
off  their  feet — these  soldiers,  seated  in  roadside 
ditches,  or  dragging  themselves  through  the  muddy 
roads,  imparted  by  their  aspect  a  character  of  despair 
and  melancholy  in  their  attachment  to  their  emperor. 
Every  time  that  Caulaincourt  told  them  that  Napo- 
leon was  alive,  and  that  he  was  waiting  for  them  at 
Fontaineblean,  they  responded  in  a  voice  almost  ex- 
tinct, by  the  cry  of  *•  Vive  VEmpereur  /'•  Then, 
with  accelerated  pace,  they  resumed  their  journey  to 
rejoin  him. 

While  these  last  sad  remnants  of  his  army  were  pro- 
testing against  ingratitude  with  their  almost  expiring 
efforts,  the  civil  and  military  chiefo,  amongst  whom 
he  had  divided  the  spoils  of  Uie  world,  were  bargain- 
ing with  his  conquerors,  and  giving  his  throne  as  a 
ransom  for  their  titles  and  their  treasures. 

We  go  back  a  little  for  a  portrait  of  Napoleon 
on  the  eve  of  his  campaign  of  1814  (not  the  lesst 
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remarkable  of  his -life) — ^vivid  and  true  in  aome 
respects,  bat  with  all  the  most  characteristic 
defects  of  Lamartine's  style. 

The  empire  had  made  him  old  before  his  time. 
Gratified  ambition,  satiated  pride,  the  delights  of  a 
palace,  a  luxurious  table,  a  voluptuous  couch,  youth- 
ful wives,  complaisant  mistresses,  long  vigils,  sleep- 
less nights,  divided  between  labor  and  festive  pleasure, 
tlie  habit  of  constant  riding,  which  made  him  corpu- 
lent— all  tended  to  deiulen  his  limbs  and  enervate  his 
fliculties.  An  early  obesity  overloaded  him  with 
flesh.  His  cheeks,  formerly  streaked  with  muscles 
and  hollowed  by  the  workings  of  genius,  were  broad, 
fuU,  and  overhanging,  like  those  of  Otho  in  the 
Rotnan  medals  of  the  empire.  An  excess  of  bile, 
mingling  with  the  blood,  gave  a  yellow  tint  to  the 
skin,  which  at  a  distance  looked  like  a  varnish  of 
pale  gold  on  his  countenance.  His  lips  still  pre- 
served their  Grecian  outline  and  steady  grace,  pass- 
ing easily  from  a  smile  to  a  menace.  His  solid  bony 
chin  formed  an  appropriate  base  for  his  features. 
His  nose  was  but  a  line,  thin  and  transparent  The 
paleness  of  his  checks  gave  greater  brill inncy  to  the 
blue  of  his  eyes.  His  look  was  searching,  unsteady 
as  a  wavering  flame — an  emblem  of  inquietude.  His 
forehead  seemed  to  have  widened,  from  the  scantiness 
of  his  thin  black  hair,  which  was  falling  from  the 
moisture  of  continual  thought.  It  might  be  said  that 
his  head,  naturally  small,  had  incr^sed  in  size  to 
give  ample  scope  between  his  temples  for  the 
machineiy  and  combinations  of  a  mind,  every 
thought  of  which  was  an  empire.  The  map  of  the 
World  seemed  to  have  been  encrusted  on  the  orb  of 
that  reflective  head.  But  it  was  beginning  to  yield, 
and  he  inclined  it  often  on  his  breast,  .while  crossing 
his  arms  like  Frederick  II. — an  attitude  and  gesture 
which  he  appeared  to  affect.  Unable  any  longer  to 
seduce  his  courtiers  and  his  soldiers  by  the  charm  of 
youth,  it  was  evident  he  wished  to  fascinate  them  by 
the  rough,  pensive,  and  disdainful  character  of  him- 
self— of  his  model  in  his  latter  days.  He  moulded 
himself,  as  It  were,  into  the  statue  of  reflection,  be- 
fore his  troops,  who  gave  him  the  nickname  of  Father 
Thoughtful,  He  assumed  the  pose  of  destiny.  Some- 
thing rough,  rude,  and  savage  in  his  movements 
revealed  his  southern  and  insular  origin.  The  man 
of  the  Mediterranean  broke  out  constantly  through 
the  Frenchman.  His  nature,  too  great  and  too  pow- 
erful for  the  part  he  had  to  play,  overflowed  on  all 
occasions.  He  bore  no  resemblance  to  any  of  the  men 
around  him.  Superior  and  altogether  different,  he 
was  an  oflbpring  of  the  sun,  of  tlie  sea,  and  of  the 
battle-field — out  of  his  element  even  in  his  own  pal- 
ace, and  a  stranger  even  in  his  own  empire.  Such 
Was  at  this  period  the  profile,  the  bust,  and  the  extex^ 
nal  physiognomy  of  Napoleon. 

The  narrative  of  Napoletm's  almost  superhuman 
exertions  against  the  allied  armies  when  they  fairly 
met  and  grappled  on  the  French  soil  is  very  ably 
done.  The  anecdote  at  the  chtse  of  ihe  subjoined 
extract  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  before* 

At  the  first  rumor  of  the  emperor's  return  to  Cham- 
pagne, the  Austrian  army,  as  if  seized  with  panic  at 
a  single  name,  had  retreated  by  every  road  from  the 
walls  of  Paris,  as  fi^r  as  Troyes  and  Dijon.  The 
Emperor  of  Austria,  fearful  of  being  surrounded, 
even  in  the  midst  of  his  troops,  took  refuge  at  Pijon. 
Alexander  and  the  King  of  Prussia  had  got  beyond 
Troyes.  These  sovereigns,  magnifying  the  danger  by 
the  memory  of  so  many  former  defeats,  and  fearful 
of  a  snare  in  the  very  heart  of  France,  which  had 
fallen  with  such  apparent  facility  into  their  hands, 
agreed  to  send,  to  their  respective  plenipotentiaries  at 
the  congress  of  Chatillon,  the  most  pressing  instruc- 
tions to  efifoct  a  peace.    Had  the  emperor  had  timely 


notice  of  these  terrors,  he  could  have  signed  a  peace 
on  a  European  basis,  at  the  moment  that  his  own- 
empire  was  fading  beneath  his  feet ;  but  he  was 
ignorant  of  these  terrors.  Alarmed  on  his  own  part 
at  the  masses  crowding  down  upon  him,  he  retreated 
towards  Arcis-sur-Aube,  where  he  unexpectedly  came 
in  contact  with  the  army  of  Sohwartzenburg.  A  san- 
guinary battle  ensued,  unexpectedly  to  both  generals, 
between  the  French  and  Austrians.  Napoleon  fought 
at  hazard,  without  any  other  plan  than  the  necessity 
of  fighting,  and  the  resolution  to  conqueror  die.  He 
renewed  in  this  action  the  miracles  of  bravery  and 
sangfroid  of  Lodi  and  Rivoli  ;  and  his  youngest  sol- 
diers blushed  at  the  idea  of  deserting  a  chief  who 
hazarded  his  own  life  with  such  invincible  courage. 
He  was  repeatedly  seen  spurring  his  horse  to  a  gallop 
against  the  enemy's  cannon,  and  reappearing,  as  if 
inaccessible  to  death,  after  the  smoke  had  evaporated. 
A  live  shell  having  fiillen  in  front  of  one  of  his  young 
battalions,  which  recoiled  and  wavered  in  expectation 
of  the  explosion.  Napoleon,  tore&ssure  them,  spurred 
his  charger  towards  the  instrument  of  destruction, 
made  him  smell  the  burning  match,  waited  unshaken 
for  the  explosion,  and  was  blown  up.  Rolling  in  the 
dust  with  his  mutilated  steed,  and  rising  without  a 
wound,  amidst  the  plaudits  of  his  soldiers,  he  calmly 
demanded  another  horse,  and  continued  to  brave  the 
grape  shot,  and  to  fly  into  the  thickest  of  the  battle. 
His  guard  at  length  arrived,  and  restored  the  fortune 
of  the  day. 

But  what  will  probably  interest  the  greatest 
number  of  readers  in  this  volume  are  its  references 
lo  the  private  and  domestic  life  of  Napoleon.  Lam- 
artine  is  the  first  writer  of  mark  and  authority  who 
has  fairly  put  lance  in  rest  for  the  good  name  and 
fame  of  Marie-Louise.  We  bring  together  the 
principal  passages  urged  in  her  justification. 

Marie-Louise  was  little  known  to  the  Parisans,  and 
but  little  beloved  in  France.  Borne  away  from  Vi- 
enna as  a  trophy  of  victory,  conquered  more  than 
courted,  succeeding,  in  the  heroes  couch,  the  still  liv- 
ing Empress  Josephine,  whose  Creole  graces,  apparent 
goodness,  and  light-hearted  disposition,  made  her, 
even  with  these  very  defects,  more  popular  with  so 
light  and  superficial  a  people  ;  a  stranger  in  the  midst 
of  France,  speaking  its  language  with  timidity,  study- 
ing its  manners  with  embarrassment  Marie-Louise 
Kved  in  seclusion,  like  a  captive  amidst  the  official 
circle  with  which  the  emperor  surrounded  her.  That 
court  of  beautiful  women,  newly  titled,  anxious  to 
repress  every  attraction  except  that  of  their  own  rank 
and  high  favor,  allowed  nothing  to  be  known  of  the 
new  empress,  except  the  simplicity  and  the  awkward- 
ness natural  to  one  who  was  almost  a  child ,  and  which 
was  calculated  to  render  her  unpopular  in  her  own 
court  That  court  was  the  haughty  slanderer  of  the 
young  empress.  Marie-Louise  took  refuge  in  court 
ceremony — ^in  solitude  and  in  silence,  against  the  ma- 
levolence that  acted  as  a  9py  on  her  every  word  and 
action.  Intimidated  by  the  fame,  by  the  grandeur, 
and  by  the  impetuoos  tenderness  of  the  ravisher, 
whom  she  dared  not  to  contemplate  as  a  husband,  it 
is  unknown  whether  her  timidity  permitted  her  to 
love  him  with  unrestrained  affection.  Napoleon  loved 
her  with  feelings  of  superiority  and  pride.  She  Wa8 
the  blazon  of  his  affiliation  with  great  dynasties  ;  Sh« 
was  the  mother  of  his  son,  and  the  establishment  of 
his  ambition.  But  though  he  exalted  no  favoritee^ 
less  from  virtue  than  constitutional  (iUsdain,  he  wae 
known  to  have  had  passing  predilections  for  some  of 
the  beantiftil  women  by  whom  he  was  surrounded. 
Jealousy,  therefbre,  though  she  dared  not  accuse  hei 
rivals,  might  have  chilled  the  heart  of  Marie-Louise. 
Hie  public  were  unjust  enough  to  require  from  her  th% 
matX  passionate  and  devoted  love,  when  her  natnri 
oonld  only  inspire  her  with  duty  and  respect  for  4 
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■oUier  who  hod  merely  reoogniied  in  her  a  hoetoge 
for  Germuiy  and  a  pledge  of  poeterity. 

This  constraint  obocared  her  natural  eharmB, 
(donded  her  features,  intimidated  her  mind,  and  de- 
pressed her  heart  She  was  only  regaled  as  a  for- 
eign ornament  attached  to  the  columns  of  the  throne. 
Even  history,  written  in  ignorance  of  the  truth,  and 
influenced  by  the  resentment  of  Napoleon's  courtiers, 
has  slandered  this  princess.  Those  who  have  known 
her  will  award  her,  not  the  stoical  and  theatrical  glory 
which  people  required  of  her,  but  her  natural  quali- 
ties. She  was  a  charming  daughter  of  Uie  l^rol,  with 
blue  eyes  and  fair  hair.  Her  complexion  Taried  with 
the  whiteness  of  its  snows  and  the  roses  of  its  valleys  ; 
her  figure  light  and  graceful,  its  attitude  yielding  and 
languid,  like  those  German  xnaklens  who  seem  to  look 
ibr  the  support  of  some  manly  heart.  Her  dreamy 
glance,  fUll  of  internal  visions,  was  veiled  by  the 
silken  ftinges  of  her  eyes.  Her  lips  were  somewhat 
pouting — her  bosom  fiUl  of  sighs  and  fruitful  affec- 
tion ;  her  arms  were  of  due  length,  fair  and  admirably 
moulded,  and  fell  with  graceful  languor  on  her  robe, 
as  if  weary  of  the  burthen  of  her  destiny.  Her  neck 
habitually  inclined  towards  the  shoulder.  She  ap- 
peared of  northern  melancholy  transplanted  into  the 
tumult  of  a  Gallic  camp.  The  pretended  insipidity  of 
•ilence  concealed  thoughts  delicately  feminine,  and  the 
mysteries  of  sentiment,  which  wafted  her  in  imagina- 
tion &r  fh>m  that  court  to  her  magnificent  but  rude 
place  of  exile.  The  moment  she  returned  to  her  pri- 
vate apartments,  or  to  the  solitude  of  her  gardens, 
ghe  again  became  essentially  Geiman.  She  cultivated 
the  arts  of  poetry,  painting,  and  music.  In  these 
aocomplishments  education  mid  rendered  her  perfect, 
as  if  to  console  her,  when  fiur  from  her  native  land, 
tor  the  absence  and  the  sorrows  to  which  she  would 
one  day  be  exposed.  In  these  acquirements  she  ex- 
celled ;  but  they  were  confined  to  herself  alone.  She 
read  and  repeated  from  memory  the  poetry  of  her 
native  bards.  By  nature  she  was  simple,  but  pleas- 
ing, and  absorbed  within  herself;  externally  silent, 
but  full  of  internal  feelings  ;  formed  for  domestic  love  in 
an  obscure  destiny  ;  but,  dazzled  on  a  throne,  she  fblt 
herself  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  the  world  as  Uie  conquest 
of  pride,  not  the  love  of  a  hero.  She  could  dissemble 
nothing,  either  during  her  grandeur,  or  after  the  re- 
verses of  her  lord  ;  and  this  was  her  crime.  The 
theatrical  world,  into  which  she  had  been  thrown, 
looked  fi>r  the  picture  of  conjugal  passion  in  a  captive 
of  victory.  She  was  too  unsophisticated  to  affect  love, 
when  she  only  felt  obedience,  timidity,  and  resigna- 
tion. Nature  will  pity,  though  history  may  accuse 
her. 

This  is  a  true  protraiture  of  Marie-Louise.  I  wrote 
it  in  her  presence  ten  years  afterwards.  She  had 
developed,  at  that  period,  during  her  liberty  and  her 
widowhood,  all  the  hidden  graces  of  her  youth.  They 
wished  her  to  play  a  part ; — the  actress  was  wanting, 
but  the  woman  remained.  History  should  award  her 
— what  the  partial  verdict  of  Napoleon's  courtiers  has 
xefUsed — pity,  tenderness,  and  grace. 

•  ••««• 

She  has  been  condemned  for  not  having  been  the 
theatrical  heroine  of  an  affection  she  never  f^lt  Over- 
looking the  feelings  of  a  woman,  her  accusers  forgot 
that  the  heart  will  make  itself  heard  even  in  the  drama 
of  such  an  unparalleled  destiny  ;  and  if  the  heart  is 
not  always  a  justification,  it  is  at  least  an  excuse. 
Justice  should  weigh  such  excuses  even  when  she  con- 
demns. 

Marie-Louise  never  loved  Napoleon.  How  could 
she  love  him  ?  He  had  grown  old  in  camps,  and  amidst 
the  toils  of  ambition  ;  she  was  only  nineteen.  His 
soldier's  heart  waa  cold  and  inflexible  as  the  spirit  of 
calculation  which  acoomplished  his  greatness.  That 
of  the  fkir  German  princess  was  gentle,  timid,  and 
pensive  as  the  poetic  dreams  of  her  native  land^  She 
had  fallen  firom  the  steps  of  an  ancient  throne ;  he  had 


mounted  upon  his  by  the  foroeof.  arms,  and  by  traai« 
pUng  hereditary  rights  under  foot  Her  early  prejo* 
dices  and  education  had  taught  her  to  consider  Napo- 
leon as  the  scourge  of  God,  the  Attila  of  modem 
kingdoms,  the  oppressor  of  Germany,  the  murderer 
of  princes,  the  ravager  of  nations,  the  incendiary  of 
capitals  ;  in  a  word,  the  enemy  ■  against  whom  her 
prayers  had  been  raised  to  Heaven  from  her  cradle  in 
the  palace  of  her  ancestors.  She  regarded  herself  as 
a  hostage  conceded  through  fear  to  the  conqueror, 
after  the  ungrateful  and  tolerated  repudiation  of  a  wife 
who  had  been  the  very  instrument  of  his  fortunes. 
She  felt  that  she  had  been  sold,  not  given.  She  looked 
upon  herself  as  the  cruel  ransom  of  her  father  and  her 
country.  She  had  resigned  to  her  fiite  as  an  immola- 
tion. The  splendors  of  an  imperial  throne  were  to  her 
as  the  flowers  decking  a  victim  for  sacrifice.  Cast 
alone,  and  without  a  friend,  into  a  court  composed  of 
parvenu  soldiers,  revolutionary  courtiers,  and  banter- 
ing women  whose  names,  manners,  and  language  were 
unknown  to  her,  her  youth  was  consum^  in  silent 
etiquette.  Even  her  husband's  first  addresses  were 
not  calculated  to  inspire  confidence.  There  was  some- 
thing disrespectful  and  violent  in  his  affection  ;  he 
wounded  even  when  he  sought  to  please.  His  very 
love  was  rough  and  imperious  ;  terror  interposed  be- 
tween him  and  the  heart  of  his  young  wife,  and  even 
the  birth  of  an  ardently  desired  son  could  not  unite 
such  opposite  natures.  Marie-Louise  folt  that  to  Na- 
poleon she  was  only  a  medium  of  posterity — not  a  wife 
and  a  mother,  but  merely  the  root  of  an  hereditary 
dynasty.  This  master  of  the  world  could  not  boast 
even  the  inherent  virtues  of  love — fiuth  and  constancy 
to  one  woman  ;  his  attachments  were  transient  and 
numerous.  He  respected  not  the  jealousies  natural  to 
the  bosom  of  a  wife  ;  and  though  he  did  not  openly 
proclaim  his  amours  like  Louis  XIV.,  neither  did  he 
possess  that  monarch's  courtesy  and  refinement.  The 
most  noted  beauties  of  his  own  and  of  foreign  courts 
were  not  to  him  objects  of  passionate  love,  but  of  irre- 
sistible, transient  desire  ;  thus  even  mingling  his  con- 
tempt with  his  love.  Napoleon's  long  and  frequent 
absences  ;  his  severe  and  minute  or<Krs  so  strictly 
observed  by  a  household  of  spies  instead  of  friends, 
chosen  rather  to  control  thafi  to  execute  the  will  of  the 
empress  ;  his  pettishness  of  temper  on  his  frequent 
abrupt  returns  ;  morose  and  melancholy  after  experi- 
encing reverses,  (her  only  recreation  being  ostenta- 
tious, tiresome,  and  frivolous  ceremonies  ;)  nothing 
of  such  a  life,  of  such  a  character,  of  such  a  man,  was 
calculated  to  inspire  Marie-Louise  with  love.  Her 
heart  and  her  imagination,  expatriated  in  France,  had 
remained  beyond  the  Rhine.  The  splendors  of  the 
empire  might  have  consoled  another  ;  but  Marie- 
Louise  was  better  formed  for  the  tender  attachment  of 
private  life,  and  the  simple  pleasures  of  a  German 
home. 

A  still  more  private  passage  of  Napoleon's  life 
is  touched  upon  in  the  next  quotation,  which  must 
be  our  last. 

But  while  victory  and  indiffbrenoe  thus  removed 
from  him  the  intt  which  policy  had  given  him,  but 
which  empire  could  not  attach  to  him,  adversity 
brought  back  to  him  at  Fontainebleau  a  young  and 
beautiful  foreigner,  whose  love  neither  defeat  nor  exile 
could  extinguish.  Among  the  numerous  and  fiigitive 
objects  of  his  capricious  and  illegitimate  attachments, 
Napoleon  had  loved  once  perhaps  with  a  tender  and 
durable  passion.  At  the  summit  of  his  success  and 
glory,  at  a  fete  at  Warsaw,  the  beauty  of  a  young 
Polish  lady,  intoxicated  with  enthusiasm  for  his  name, 
had  made  a  lively  impression  on  him.  She  was  tiie 
young  wife  of  a  noble  Sarmatian  already  advanced  in 
years.  She  shone,  for  the  first  time,  amid  the  pomps 
of  a  court  She  adored  in  Napoleon — as  what  Pcus 
then  did  not? — genius,  victory,  and  the  fiUlaoioiis 
hope  of  the  inde|«ndenoe  of  her  oountiy. 
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Her  countenance  beamed  with  the  adoration  she 
faitemally  felt.  Napoleon  saw  her,  understood  her, 
loved  her.  liong  resistance,  violent  struggles  between 
passion  and  duty,  and  tears,  fanned  the  flame  into  a 
passion.  The  emperor  carried  otf  the  Countess  Wel- 
eski  from  her  husband,  fh)m  her  country.  He  oon- 
Teyed  her  to  his  camps,  and  to  his  conquered  capitals. 
A  son  was  bom — the  result  of  this  attachment.  A 
handsome  residence  at  Paris,  often  visited  at  night  by 
Napoleon,  concealed  from  public  view  the  ever-impas- 
sioned mother  of  this  child. 

Adversity  rendered  her  fitult  almost  sacred,  and  his 
love  more  dear  to  her.  She  wished,  by  devoting  her- 
self to  the  exile,  to  atone  for  her  weakness  for  the  con- 
queror of  Europe.  She  wrote  to  Napoleon  to  ask  for 
an  interview,  and  to  offer  to  accompany  him  wherever 
misfortune  might  lead  him.  He  consented  to  the  in- 
terview, and  the  last  night  but  one  which  preceded 
the  depart.ure  of  the  emperor  from  Fontainebleau,  the 
young  wife  was  introduced  by  a  back  staircase  into 
the  room  adjoining  the  bed-room  of  her  lover.  The 
confidential  valet  announced  to  his  master  the  arrival 
of  her  whom  he  had  consented  to  receive.  Napoleon 
was  plunged  in  that  kind  of  dreamy  stupor  which  had 
overcome  him  since  his  fall.  He  answered,  that  he 
would  shortly  call  her  who,  on  his  account,  had  braved 
modesty  and  adversity.  The  young  lady,  in  tears, 
waited  in  vain  the  greater  part  of  the  night.  He  called 
her  not  She  heai3  him,  nevertheless,  walking  in  his 
room.  The  attendant  again  reminded  his  master  of 
his  visitor.  **  Wait  a  little  longer,"  said  the  emperor. 
At  length,  the  night  having  passed  away,  and  day  be- 
^nning  to  dawn,  there  was  some  danger  of  the  secret 
interview  being  revealed  ;  when  the  young  woman, . 
repulsed,  dejected,  and  offended,  was  reconducted,  in 
tears,  to  her  carriage  by  the  confidential  witness  of 
her  last  adieux.  Whether  it  was  that  Napoleon  had 
lost  all  sense  of  feeling  in  the  agitation  of  his  mind, 
or  that  he  was  ashamed  to  appear  as  the  cast-down 
captive  before  her  who  had  loved  him  as  the  victor  and 
sovereign  of  Europe,  he  evidently  had  no  compassion 
for  her  devotion.  When  the  confidential  servant  en- 
tered his  chamber  in  the  morning,  and  described  the 
hopes,  the  fears,  and  shame  of  the  Countess  Weleski, 
'*  Ah  !*'  said  he,  *'  it  is  humiliating  for  her  as  well  as 
myself ;  but  the  hours  passed  without  my  being  aware 
of  them.  I  had  somethmg  here,"  he  added,  touching 
his  forehead  with  his  finger.  Despair,  which  softens 
the  heaiiB  of  other  men,  rendered  his  hard  andfrigid. 

Still  let  us  leave  the  great  ruler  of  France  with 
the  remark  which  is  also  due  to  him,  whatever  the 
view  that  must  be  taken  of  his  private  or  his  public 
character — that,  while  rejecting  his  system  and 
ideas  as  unlikely  and  unworthy  ever  to  be  revived 
again,  we  need  not  deny  the  aptness  and  excellence 
of  some  of  his  institutions  for  the  time  in  which  he 
reigned,  and  the  cause  whose  triumph  they  secured; 
nor  scruple  to  admit  that  others,  not  closely  con- 
nected with  his  policy,  will  long  continue  to  heap 
benefits  on  France,  and  remain  as  monuments  of 
his  genius.  His  Code,  his  Institute,  his  Normal 
School,  are  alone  sufficient  to  render  Napoleon's 
name  immortal. 


From  the  Examiner. 
HEAVY  DAMAGES  AGAINST  A  RAILWAY  COMPANY. 

Blake  v.  Midland  Railway  Company. — This 
was  an  action  brought  by  the  plaintiff  to  recover 
damages  for  the  death  of  her  husband,  who  had  re- 
ceived the  injuries  which  caused  his  death  on  the 
company*8  line.  The  damages  were  laid  at 
jETlOfOOO.  Mrs.  Blake  is  the  widow  and  adminis- 
tratrix of  Mr.  John  Blake,  of  Upperthorpe  Villas, 
near  Sheffield,  where  he  carried  on  business  under 
the   name  of    ''Blake   and   Parkin,"    Meadow 


Works.  On  the  19th  May,  he  had  been  on.  a  jour- 
ney of  business,  and  was  returning  from  Birming- 
ham to  Derby,  and  from  Derby  to  Sheffield.  He 
took  a  second-class  ticket,  and  got  into  a  carriage 
which  was  last  but  one  in  the  train.  They  had 
proceeded  but  a  short  way  beyond  Claycross  sta- 
tion, when  the  passenger  train  was  run  into  by  a 
luggage  train,  by  which  very  serious  injuries  re- 
sulted, Mr.  Blake  receiving  such  injuries  that  in  a 
very  short  time  aAerwaras  death  ensued.  Mr. 
Meynell,  a  magistrate  in  the  county,  also  met  with 
his  death.  The  train  by  which  Mr.  Blake  was  to 
start  from  Derby  was  appointed  to  leave  Derby  at 
9-5  p.  m.  by  the  time  table.  It  was  fifteen  minutes, 
however,  behind  time  on  that  occasion.  It  was 
not  put  down  in  the  time  table  to  stop  either 
at  Driffield  or  Wingfield  stations,  but  on  the 
evening  in  question  it  stopped  at  both,  whereby 
another  ten  minutes  was  lost.  Thus,  when  it  ar- 
rived at  Claycross  tunnel,  it  had  lust  twenty-five 
minutes.  It  passed  the  north  end  of  that  tunnel 
at  about  six  minutes  to  ten.  The  regulations  of 
the  company  are  to  have  two  men — one  placed 
at  either  end  of  the  tunnel  which  telegraph  the 
coming  and  going  of  the  trains  through  this  tunnel. 
At  this  point  the  argument  was  interrupted,  and, 
it  being  decided  that  the  manner  in  which  the 
accident  occurred  should  not  be  argued,  the  case 
was  conducted  with  reference  only  to  the  pecu- 
niary consideration.  Mr.  Blake,  who  was  ia 
the  Sheffield  business,  was  of  the  age  of  thirty- 
four,  and  his  wife  was  twenty-six,  at  the  time 
of  the  lamentable  occurrence  in  question.  Mrs. 
Blake  had  just  been  confined  of  a  still-horn  child  ;  and 
on  the  night  that  Mr.  Blake  was  killed  he  was  ex- 
pected home  by  her.  The  train  had  got  about  250 
yards  beyond  Claycross  station  when  it  was  found 
necessary  to  stop  the  train,  the  pump-rod  of  the 
engine  having  given  way.  The  guard,  immediately 
on  stopping,  ought  to  have  proceeded  about  half  a 
mile  down  the  line  with  danger  signals  and  explosive 
lights.  This  he  did  not  do,  and  whether  there  was 
a  sufficient  time  for  him  to  do  it  in  was  a  question 
which  had  not  been  solved,  some  alleging  one 
opinion  and  others  the  contrary  one.  Immediately 
after  this  a  goods  train  ran  into  them,  killing  Mr. 
Meynell  on  the  spot  and  iniuring  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen more  or  less.  Mr.  Blake  was  found  dread- 
fully injured,  and  about  an  hour  afterwards  he  was 
put  in  a  van  which  was  going  to  take  him  to  Ches- 
terfield, but  he  died  on  the  way.  The  luggage 
train  starts  five  minutes  after  the  passenger  train, 
a  regulation  which  he  thought  extremely  faulty, 
because  by  that  they  were  depending  upon  mere 
mechanical  skill  as  a  certainty,  not  for  one  moment 
looking  at  contingencies  which  might  occur.  Not- 
withstanding the  luggage  train  was  detained  ten 
minutes  at  the  Junction  and  five  minutes  more  at 
Belper,  yet  from  Derby  to  Claycross  it  had  gained 
half  an  hour,  and  knowing  that  there  was  a  passen- 
ger train  before  them.  It  was  driven  that  night 
by  a  man  who  had  never  driven  on  that  line  before, 
and  who  had  only  been  driver  a  week  on  the  Lin- 
coln line,  and  another  week  shunting.  It  appeared 
rather  singular  that  a  man  who  had  never  driven  on 
that  line  before,  and  who  had  such  little  experience, 
should  be  set  to  drive  a  train  at  night-time.  There 
was  another  matter  which  he  must  allude  to :  at 
the  Claycross  station  the  company  have  a  man  em- 
ployed only  during  the  day-time,  and  before  leav« 
mg  at  night  he  turns  on  a  white  signal,  which  in* 
dicates  **  all  right,"  and  that  the  line  is  clear.  Now 
Uie  man  goes  to  bed,  consequently  he  knows  noth- 
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ing  of  ^hat  traDspires  daring  the  time  he  is  asleep. 
A  train  might  break  down  just  beyond  the  signals, 
and  another  following,  seeing  the  white  light, 
would  of  course  proceed.  Was  this  a  proper  sys- 
tem of  organization  ?  What  was  the  state  of  things 
at  home  during  this  time  ?  Instead  of  Mrs.  BlalEe 
seeing  her  husband,  she  receives  the  appalling  in- 
telligence of  his  death.  She  is  at  this  time  in  a  del- 
icate state  of  health,  and,  as  they  might  naturally 
suppose,  this  made  her  much  worse.  With  regard 
to  the  question  of  damages,  the  jury  must  look  at 
Mrs.  Blake's  position  in  life,  and  whatever  was  that 
position  prior  to  the  death  of  her  husband,  it  would 
be  their  duty  to  place  her  in  again.  In  the  first  place, 
Mr.  Blake  had  a  very  handsome  house,  worth  JC2,- 
000,  handsomely  furnished,  which  was  worth  JC600 
more.  This  was  freehold,  but  it  was  mortgaged  to 
the  extent  of  £  1000.  Now,  according  to  estimates, 
it  appeared  that  a  man's  life  in  good  health,  at  the 
age  of  34,  was  worth  31  years.  They  must  also 
bear  in  mind  that  Mr.  Blake  having  died  intestate, 
his  property  went  to  his  brother  as  heir-at-law. 
Mr.  Blake  was  also  entitled  to  a  fourth  share  in 
'*  slack  works'*  at  Sheffield,  which  was  adequate 
fo  jETIOO  per  annum.  He  had  also  100  shares  in 
the  Sheffield  Union  Bank,  which  were  worth  £\2 
each.  Mr.  Blake  bad  been  married  before,  and  he 
had  got  a  very  handsome  fortune  with  his  wife, 
about  jEr8,000.  He  entered  into  partnership  in  the 
Sheffield  trade  with  a  Mr.  Parkin  in  1845.  Thev 
began  in  a  comparatively  small  way  compared  with 
many  other  houses,  but  thev  turned  over  last  year 
between  JC30,000  and  jC4p,000.  They  were 
About  extending  their  trade  in  the  American  mar- 
ket, but  from  this  business  altogether  he  received 
about  jC250  per  annum.  Several  witnesses  were 
then  called,  who  proved  wliat  Mr.  Blake's  effiscts 
were  worth.  Mr.  Humfrey,  for  the  defendants, 
after  entering  into  many  statistics,  proved  that  the 
plaintiff  would  now  have  JC7,000  clear  in  her  own 
right,  putting  on  one  side  all  the  contingencies  to 
which  life  was  subject.  They  must  bear  in  mind 
that  the  business  in  which  Mr.  Blake  was  engaged 
was  one  that  fluctuated  considerably ;  and  then, 
when  they  thought  of  the  position  Mrs.  Blake  was 
in  previous  to  her  marriage  with  the  deceased,  with- 
out fortune,they  would  feel  themselves  justified  in  re- 
turning a  verdict  for  a  very  small  amount  of  damages. 
Mr.  Baron  Parke  said  it  was  a  question  for  them 
to  consider  that  Mr.  Blake's  property  was  worth 
in  total  jC13,000,  and  by  Mrs.  Blake  being  a  York- 
shire widow  she  Would  receive  about  jC7,000. 
She  would,  therefore,  be  a  loser  in  fact  of  about 
^6,000  ;  and  it  was  for  them  to  say  what  amount 
they  would  award.  Afler  an  hour's  deliberation, 
the  jury  returned  into  court  with  a  verdict  for  the 
plaintiff— damages,  i^4,000. 


From  the  Spectator,  2  Aug. 
THE   ANARCHISTS   OP   ITALY. 

If  Mr.  Gladstone  tells,  on  his  own  knowledge 
and  authority,  stories  precisely  like  those  related 
by  Mazzini,  Andryane,  Pepe,  and  Ugo  Foscolo, 
the  impressions  produced  on  his  own  mind,  and 
reproduced  in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  are  also  pre- 
cisely like  those  produced  by  such  writers  as  we 
have  mentioned.  It  must  be  remembered  that  he 
has  endeavored  to  limit  his  view  with  some  rigid- 
Dess  to  one  class  of  subjects ;  excluding  the  political 
relation  of  sovereign  and  people,  the  merits  of  the 
laws,  the  history  of  the  compacts  between  sovereign 
and  people,  the  appositeoess  or  inappositeness  of 


existing  institutions  to  the  intellectual  or  Mcial 
state  of  the  country,  and  in  fact  everything  that 
does  not  immediately  pertain,  not,  we  say,  to  tbo 
internal  nature  of  the  laws,  but  to  the  adminutror 
tion  of  the  laws.  It  is  very  important  to  keep  ia 
view  what  we  may  call  the  remote  and  alien 
position  from  which  Mr.  Gladstone  approaches  hia 
subject.  He  is  not  an  Italian,  but  an  Englishman. 
He  is  not  a  republican,  bat  a  monarchist.  He  is 
not  even  a  liberal  in  the  party  sense  of  that  word, 
but  avowedly  a  member  of  the  conservative  party 
of  Europe.  His  bias  is  decidedly  on  the  side  of 
constituted  authority.  He  has  not  until  now  taken 
any  obvious  share,  even  as  a  sympatliizer,  in  watch- 
ing the  progress  of  Italian  events;  his  feelings 
have  not  been  roused  by  the  repeated  delusions  put 
upon  the  people  by  their  sovereigns ;  it  is  evident 
that  he  has  rather  begged  the  question  in  favor  of 
those  sovereigns  against  their  accusers.  He  dia- 
believed  the  stories  which  met  him  on  his  arrival. 
The  motive  which  took  him  to  the  south  was 
purely  domestic.  Pot  the  matter  bow  you  will, 
you  can  in  no  respect  presume  a  previous  sympathy 
between  the  writer  and  the  popular  party  of 
Naples. 

It  may  be  said  that  he  makes  his  first  acquaint- 
ance with  the  subject  by  entering  the  court  of 
justice  and  witnessing  what  passes  there.  He  sees 
crowds  of  prisoners  in  the  dock,  among  them  hiffh- 
minded  gentlemen  and  temperate  politicians.  He 
sees  shameless  witnesses  unfolding  manifest  fabri- 
cations ;  he  sees  evidence  for  the  prisoners  forbid- 
den by  still  more  shameless  judges ;  and  he  hears 
sentences  pronounced,  not  only  against  all  generosi- 
ty, all  mercy,  all  reason,  or  even  all  probability, 
but  against  all  verisimilitude.  He  follows  the 
prisoners  to  their  dungeons — the  James  Graham  or 
John  Russell  of  Naples — to  prisons  such  as  our 
inspectors  would  not  permit  to  exist ;  and  he  sees 
them  treated  in  a  manner  unknown  to  our  most 
hardened  and  depraved  convicts;  to  say  that  in 
Naples  a  Russell  might  be  chained  to  a  candidate 
for  Norfolk  Island,  and  consigned  to  a  common  hall 
with  the  graduates  in  that  college,  is  only  to  sug- 
gest a  strict  paraphrase  of  the  fact  somewhat  more 
obvious  to  the  English  reader  because  it  is  stated 
with  familiar  names. 

Astonished  at  such  a  tragic  absurdity,  Mr.  Glad* 
stone  inquires  into  the  law  under  which  such  acts 
can  be  possible;  he  finds  that  it  is  not  the  law. 
He  inquires  into  the  government  which  can  thus 
preside  over  an  administration  of  not-law,  systemat- 
ic, general,  and  continuous;  he  finds  that  the  gov- 
ernment does  BO  by  an  equally  systematic  violation 
of  pledges  spontaneously  and  publicly  given  and 
asseverated  under  the  most  awful  adjurations.  He 
declares  the  practices  of  the  government  to  be  not 
only  an  outrage  of  the  law,  but — we  quote  his  own 
words — "  an  outrage  upon  religion,  upon  civiliza- 
tion, upon  humanity,  and  upon  decency  ;"  he  calls 
the  conduct  <*  inhuman  and  monstrous*' — a  '*  viola- 
tion of  the  law  by  the  authority  appointed  to  watch 
over  and  maintain"  it — *'  an  awful  prostitution ;" 
he  traces  the  '*  depraved  logic'*  which  runs  through 
the  direct  fabrication  of  evidence  against  prisoners. 
He  lifU  "  the  veil"  **  from  scenes  fitter  for  hell 
than  earth."  He  has  undertaken  **  this  wearisome 
and  painful  task  in  the  hope  of  doing  something  to 
diminish  a  mass  of  human  suffering  as  huge,  1  be- 
lieve, and  as  acute,  to  say  the  least,  as  any  that 
the  eye  of  Heaven  beholas."  His  representation 
has  been  repulsed.  He  knows  how  every  repre- 
sentation of  the  truth  is  crushed  and  obliterated. 
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He  indicates  the  sTBtenatie  perjury,  the  eyateniatic 
justification  of  perjury,  on  which  the  goTcrnroent 
of  Naples  rests.  "  We  have  seen  Perjury,  the 
daughter  of  Fraud,  the  mother  of  Cruelty  and  Vio- 
'ence,  stalk  ahroad  in  a  Christian  kingdom,  under 
the  sanction  of  its  government.'* 

And  who  is  it  that  thus  accuses  the  Neapolitan 
government  of  being  perjured ,  profane,  cruel,  corrupt, 
monstrous,  and  intolerable  1  who  is  it  that  expresses 
"  amazement"  at  the  gentleness  of  character  which 
has  been  shown  by  the  Neapolitan  people  in  times 
of  revolution — "  it  really  seems  as  if  the  hell-born 
spirit  of  revenge  had  no  place  whatever  in  their 
breasts  r*  who  is  it  that  contrasts  "  the  negation 
of  Grod  erected  into  a  system  of  government''  with 
the  *'  illustrious  victims,  supported  by  the  spirit 
of  Christian  resignation,  by  their  cheerful  accept- 
ance of  the  will  of  G(h31"  who  is  it  that  says 
these  things  ?  It  is  a  conservative  English  gentle- 
man— a  practical  politician — a  man  by  nature,  by 
habit,  and  by  official  training,  inclined  to  modera- 
tion and  discretion. 

Mr.  Gladstone  even  glances  at  the  future.  "  The 
present  efibrts,"  he  says,  '*  to  drive  poor  human 
nature  to  extremes  cannot  wholly  fail  in  stirring 
up  the  ferocious  passions,  which  never,  to  my  be- 
lief, since  the  tiroes  of  the  heathen  tyrants,  have 
had  so  much  to  arouse,  or  so  much  to  palliate 
when  aroused,  their  fury." 

It  would  seem  that  the  writer  looks  upon  ulterior 
revolution  as  inevitable.  So,  it  would  appear, 
does  the  Neapolitan  government.  Its  extraordina- 
ry persecutions,  as  recent  travellers  observe,  have 
been  followed,  at  least  on  the  part  of  its  underlings, 
by  sudden  relaxations  of  severity.  There  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  government  itself  is  en- 
dowed with  any  more  generous  spirit.  Quite  the 
reverse ;  and  the  unceasing  conferences  between 
the  governments  of  Naples  and  Rome,  with  the 
unconcealed  object  of  reestablishing  the  Papal  gov- 
ernment on  the  old  footing  of  absolutism,  prove 
that  neither  of  those  governments  has  abanaoned 
its  policy.  Nevertheless,  both  of  them  are 
weakened  by  the  failure  of  their  officers.  In  the 
recently  divulged  note  to  the  Austrian  government, 
requesting  the  substitution  of  Austrian  and  eventu- 
ally Neapolitan  troops  as  the  guard  of  Rome,  the 
Papal  government  openly  complains  that  it  is  not 
supported  by  the  Romans.  Mr.  Gladstone  remarks 
traits  of  resemblance  in  the  political  state  of  Lom- 
bardy,  Modena,  and  Rome  ;  he  notes  the  remarka- 
ble order  and  self-control  of  the  Neapolitan  people ; 
more  recent  visitors  have  noticed  the  same  of  the 
Roman  people ;  Radetzky's  proclamation  of  martial 
law  in  Lombardy  avows  the  fear  of  the  same  un- 
seen power. 

The  Papal  note  to  the  Austrian  government  pro- 
poses the  substitution  of  Austrian  and  Neapolitan 
troops  for  the  French  troops  in  Rome.  There  has 
been  a  kind  of  determination  of  diplomatists  to 
London,  including  among  them  the  arch  intriguer 
M.  Thiers ;  also  Count  Buol-Schauenstein,  active 
in  the  diplomatic  arrangements  to  neutralise  the 
revolution  of  1848.  The  Po))e,  not  wishing  to  be 
at  the  mercy  of  the  precarious  fortunes  or  the  pre- 
carious policy  of  France,  has  asked  Austria  to 
obtain  the  concurrence  of  England  in  promoting 
the  suggested  rearrangement  of  troops  at  Rome. 
A  diplomatic  meeting  at  Vienna,  a  sort  of  quiet 
Congress  on  a  small  scale,  is  announced  to  take 
place  shortly. 

What  is  the  position  of  our  own  government  in 
these  complications  I    So  far  as  the  past  is  open 


to  us,  it  is  not  reassuring.  Lord  Minto  has  just 
let  out,  in  spite  of  the  Durham  letter,  that  before 
he  went  forth  on  his  Roman  mission  he  knew  of 
the  Papal  intention  to  create  an  Archbishop  of 
Westminster — that  event  which  caused  so  much 
indignant  surprise  to  Lord  Minto's  colleagues. 
He  conveyed  to  the  Italian  patriots  the  ostentatious 
and  spontaneous  nffer  of  sympathy ;  a  fleet  was  sent 
to  support  Sicily;  protests  against  Austria  were 
fulminated  in  support  of  Lonibardy ;  Minto,  fleet, 
and  protests,  are  called  home ;  Austria  and  Naples 
reassume  the  Peninsula.  Lord  Palmerston's  man- 
agement of  English  influence  was  so  carried  out  in 
that  struggle,  that,  to  say  the  least,  it  proved 
extremely  convenient  to  the  Absolutist  Powers. 
From  the  blue  book  of  Roman  correspondence  for 
1849  it  appears  that  Lord  Palmerston  was  cognizant 
of  the  French  occupation  of  Rome ;  it  may  be  said 
that  he  protested  just  enough  to  signify  his  cogniz- 
ance, without  committing  himself  to  an  express 
permission.  The  blue  book  for  1840  is  partly 
'*  extracts."  We  have  no  later  corresponaence. 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  been  denouncing  the  government 
of  Naples ;  the  ambassador  of  that  perjured,  cruel, 
and  indecent  sovernment,  is  resident  at  our  court ; 
we  are  still  the  ally  of  that  government;  is  the 
English  government  acting  with  iW--upho]dlng  it 
in  Uie  conduct  denounced  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  against 
the  retribution  predicted  by  himt  An  English 
conservative  has  denounced  that  gigantic  wrong ; 
is  the  English  government  psrticeps  criminist 


NEAREH  TO  THEE. 
BT  SARAH  iDAMB. 

Nbabkb,  my  God,  to  thee. 

Nearer  to  thee ! 
E'en  though  it  be  a  cross 

That  raiseth  me  ; 
Still  all  my  song  shall  be, 
Jiearer,  my  God,  to  thee^ 

Nearer  to  thee  ! 

Though  like  a  wanderer   ■ 

The  sun  gone  down, 
Darkness  comes  over  me, 

M^  rest  a  stone  ; 
Tet  m  my  dreams  I  'd  be 
Nearer,  my  God,  to  thee^ 

Neuner  to  thee ! 

There  let  the  way  appear 

Steps  unto  heaven  ; 
All  that  thou  sendest  me 

In  mercy  given ; 
Angels  to  beckon  me 
Nearer,  my  God,  to  thee — 

Nearer  to  thee ! 

Then  with  my  waking  thoughts 
Bright  with  thy  praise. 

Out  of  my  stony  griefii 
Bethel  I  '11  raise  ; 

So  by  my  woes  to  be 

Nearer,  my  God,  to  the^-* 
Nearer  to  thee ! 

Or,  if  on  joyfbl  wing. 

Cleaving  the  sky, 
Sim,  moon  and  stars  fbrgot. 

Upwards  I  fly — 
Still  all  my  song  shall  be. 
Nearer,  my  God,  to  the^— 

Nearer  to  thee ! 
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Thbkb  literary  produotions  have  been  sent  to  ns 
this  week  from  coontries  Cur  apart — one  from  Italy, 
one  from  China,  and  one  from  New  Zealand,  which 
have  all,  we  think,  strong  claims  upon  the  interest  of 
our  readers. 

The  appearance  at  Florence  of  4  new  Italian  jour- 
nal called  the  '*  Rivista  Britannica,"  appears  to  us  to 
be  a  circumstance  peculiarly  worthy  the  attention  of 
those  who  wateh  with  interest  the  social  progress  of 
nations.*  The  object  of  this  journal  is  to  transfiise 
English  thought  into  the  yeins  of  Italian  society,  with 
the  view  of  promoting  a  freer  and  healthier  circula- 
tion. The  result  sought  after  is  not  proposed  to  be 
obtained  by  translating  books,  but  articles — ^by  send- 
ing through  the  Italian  mind  that  common  current  of 
reflection  and  information  which  is  the  very  life  of  the 
English  intellect  In  the  introduction,  the  editon, 
one  bearing  an  Italian,  the  other  a  Scottish  name — 
the  Chevalier  Sebastiano  Fenri  and  James  Montgom- 
ery Stuart — remark,  that  England  alone  has  been 
exempt  from  the  almost  general  fate  of  Europe— to 
Struggle  for  freedom — to  seem  to  win  the  fight  for  a 
moment — and  then  to  fall  back,  having  gained  noth- 
ing more  than  a  shadow.  It  seems  to  them  that  the 
achievement  of  liberty  is  useless  without  the  capacity 
to  eigoy  it  in  an  orderly  manner ;  and  that  the  best 

S reparation  Italy  can  make  is  to  study  the  popular 
terature  of  a  nation  possessing  so  eminently  this 
capacity,  and  offering  so  excellent  a  point  d*appui  for 
those  who  would  develop  the  elemente  of  Italian  so- 
ciety. 

Under  these  oonTiction8,.they  propose  that  the  new 
Journal  shall  be  oomposed  of  such  translations  from 
English  periodicals  as  will  give  a  fidthful  reflection 
of  the  existing  state  of  art,  science,  literature,  and 
social  life  in  England  ;  and  they  invite  the  sympathy 
and  support  of  the  Italian  public  to  an  undertaking 
which  they  believe  will  not  only  furnish  a  useful  and 
agreeable  volume,  but  serve  to  correct  prejudices  and 
remove  antipathies.  Their  materials  will  consist  of 
narratives,  articles  on  phyrioal  and  natural  science, 
machinery,  &c. ;  travels  and  geological  sketohes, 
literature  and  art,  &c. ;  besides  an  original  review  of 
English  works  relating  to  Italy.  The  contents  of  the 
first  fasciculus  now  before  us  are  as  follows : — '*  Ad- 
ventures in  the  Fiord,*'  by  Harriet  Martineau  ;  *'  Ter- 
restrial Magnetism,"  from  Chambers'  Edinburgh 
Journal ;  "  Foreign  Reminiscences  of  the  late  Lord 
Holland,"  from  the  Edinburgh  Review ;  Herschel's 
'^  Siberia  and  California,"  from  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view ;  and  a  review  of  Ogilvy's  *'  Traditions  of 
Tuscany,"  in  verse,  with  poeticid  translations  of  the 
extracts. 

This  undertaking  we  think  is  worthy  of  all  encour- 
agement ;  and  we  are  quite  of  the  opinion  expressed 
by  the  editors,  that  a  free  interchange  of  thought  is 
•till  more  important  than  a  free  commercial  inter- 
course between  nations. 

The  second  work  alluded  to  is  published  at  Ningpo. 
It  is  of  a  narrow  folio  siie,  neatly  stitehed  as  a  pam- 
phlet, with  a  thin  cover  of  yellow  silk.  It  is  entitled  the 
'*  Philosophical  Almanac,"  b^  D.  J.  Macgowan,  M.  D., 
and  is  printed  in  Chinese,  with  numerous  diagrams, 
in  the  "  48th  year  of  the  75th  cycle  of  sixty,  or  4488, 
being  the  1st  year  of  the  reign  of  H.  I.  M.  Hiem 
Fung." 

Tlie  main  object  of  the  work  is  to  communicate  to 
the  Chinese  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  elec- 
tric telegraph  ;  and  as  an  introduction  to  the  subject 

*  Ri vista  Briunnica,  Giornale  Mensuale,  raecolta 
di  Articoli  tratti  dalle  migliori  publicazioni  Inglesi. 
Fascicolo  I.  Firenze:  Tipografia  Italiana,  1B51.— 
[The  British  Review,  a  Monthly  Journal,  composed 
•f  Articles  from  the  best  English  publications.  Lon- 
don Agent,  P.  Rolaodi,  Berners  Street.] 


— necessary  to  them — others  are  added  essays  on  eleo- 
trioity,  galvanism,  and  magnetism.  But  Uiis  indoc- 
trination has  no  reference  to  the  establishment  of  an 
electric  communication  with  Peking ;  the  benefit  it 
seeks  is  intellectual,  not  physical ;  and  the  fluid  of 
thought  it  conveys  is  intended  to  awaken  the  Chinese 
mind  from  the  torpor  of  ages. 

To  this  ancient  people  their  ancestors  are  deities,  to 
whom  they  pay  divine  honors  ;  and  it  is  necessary  to 
prove  to  them  that  in  the  course  of  the  last  *2000  years 
the  world  has  learned  something,  and  that  we  of  these 
last  days  are  in  some  respects  wiser  than  Confucius. 
This  must  be  the  foundation  of  all  teaching  in  China, 
where  at  present  it  is  unlawful  for  the  human  mind  to 
advance  one  jot  beyond  the  wisdom  of  their  ancestors. 
Tlie  decomposing  power  of  the  galvanic  battery  is 
explained,  the  author  tells  us,  **  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  the  fallacy  of  so  much  of  the  philosophy  and 
mythology  as  is  connected  with  the  theory  of  the  five 
elements  :  reference  being  also  made  to  fiicts  in  astron« 
omy,  optics,  chemistry,  and  anatomy,  which  in  like 
manner  scatter  to  the  winds  their  notions  relative  to 
plante,  colors,  metals,  and  viscera,  of  which  the 
Chinese  enumerate  five  each."  The  work,  it  will  be 
seen,  is  conceived  in  a  wise  and  healthy  spirit,  and  if 
even  tolerable  in  the  execution,  Dr.  Macgowan  will 
deserve  well  of  China  and  of  mankind. 

The  third  literary  production  is  the  first  number  of 
an  English  newspaper,  published  under  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances at  the  antipodes.  In  September  last,  our 
readers  are  aware,  four  emigrant  ships  sailed  fh>m  this 
country  with  the  view  of  founding  the  Canterbury 
Settlement  in  New  Zealand.  It  was  late  in  December 
before  these  pilgrim  fathers  arrived  at  their  destination 
— an  uninhabited  bay  surrounded  by  a  desert ;  but 
here,  on  the  11th  of  the  ensuing  month — before  twenty 
human  habitations  were  in  existence — appeared  the 
*•  Lyttleton  Times,"  a  well-printed  paper  of  twenty- 
four  columns,  with  ite  page  of  advertisements,  its 
leading  article,  ito  notice  to  correspondents,  its  ship- 
ping news,  its  local  intelligence,  its  poets'  comer,  its 
market  prices,  and  ite  police  report.  Formerly,  it 
used  to  be  said  that  wherever  the  English  went,  the 
first  thing  they  did  was  to  establish  a  tavern  ;  now  we 
have  changed  all  that — ^the  chief  necessary  is  a  news- 
paper, and  the  stirring  character  of  the  age  demands, 
above  all  things,  expression.  We  wish  every  sucoesi 
to  the  *'  Lyttleton  Times,"  and  to  the  settlement  of 
which  it  aspires  to  be  the  organ. 


A   SOLITARY   KINGDOM. 

On  Sunday  morning,  the  9th  December,  1849,  at 
three  a.  k.,  we  made  the  island  of  St  Paul's,  the 
southernmost  of  tbosi  twin  rocks  which  frown  in  soli- 
tary grandeur  in  the  midst  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  The 
order  was  given  to  get  the  pinnace  out,  and  away  we 
went,  steering  for  a  conspicuous  sugar-loaf  rock,  some 
150  feet  in  height,  which  marked  the  entrance  of  the 
harbor,  or,  more  properly,  the  lagoon. 

After  pulling  for  about  half  an  hour,  we  reached 
the  entrance  of  the  harbor,  where  we  descried  a  flag- 
staff displaying  French  colors,  and  several  wooden 
houses,  the  residence  of  the  owner  of  the  island  and 
his  crew.  Having  volunteered  to  act  as  interpreter, 
I  felt  rather  **  unfrocked"  at  hearing  a  load  bail,  in 
capital  English,  **  Boat  ahoy  !— keep  well  in  with  the 
shore,  and  come  up  to  yonder  wharf" — instructions 
which  we  followed  implicitly,  and  soon  jumped  on  to 
the  dry  land.  We  were  received  by  three  or  four 
ugly-looking  Madagnacar  negroes,  who  led  us  up  to 
**  the  oaptain,"  whom  we  discovered  surrounded  with 
his  Ueutenante  and  people,  apparently  in  grave  deUl>« 
eration.  There  was  no  mistaking  his  Gallic  face,  and 
I  forthwith  addressed  him  in  French,  stating  the  name 
of  our  ship  and  her  destination,  and  requesting  a 
supply  of  vegetables  and  poultry.  He  immediately 
I  invited  us,  with  a  certain  rough  tmfri$Hm€nif  ittt9 
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His  house,  and  offered  us  breakfkst,  composed  of  Dutoh 
eheese,  potatoes,  cold  fowl,  biscuit,  and  bad  rum. 
The  calls  of  hunger  being  satisfied,  and  a  cursory 
inspection  of  the  premises  duly  accomplished,  we 
sallied  out  to  explore  the  dominions  of  our  new  friend. 

The  island  of  St.  Paul's  (for  whose  correct  latitude 
and  longitude  I  beg  to  refer  to  Horsburg)  is  merely 
the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano,  extending  ten  miles 
in  length  and  four  or  five  in  breadth.  The  crater 
now  forms  a  circular  lagoon,  enclosed  by  steep  and 
rocky  walls  from  800  to  700  feet  in  height,  covered 
with  a  stunted  vegetation  of  scrub,  fern,  and  coarse 
grass.  It  is  rarely  visited  by  shipping,  though  lying 
directly  in  the  track  of  vessels  bound  to  Australia  and 
the  South-sea  fisheries.  I  did  not  learn  how  it  first 
happened  to  be  occupied  ;  probably  some  freebooting 
adventurer  was  attracted  thither  by  its  merits  as  a 
fishing  station.  The  lagoon  forms  a  safe  and  commo- 
dious harbor  for  small  craft,  the  bar  at  its  entrance 
being  oovered  at  flood  tide  with  ten  or  twelve  feet  of 
water.  The  present  owner  is  a  Frenchman,  who  had 
long  been  engaged  in  the  trade  between  the  Mauritius 
and  Bourbon  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  but,  having 
got  into  some  trouble  with  the  revenue  officers,  fled  to 
the  island  in  a  small  schooner  of  about  sixty  tons, 
manned  by  Madagascar  slaves  ;  and  finding  it  occu- 
pied by  a  Pole  named  Mieroslawski,  (a  brother  of  the 
Hungarian  hero, )  he  bought  it  of  him  for  the  sum  of 
2000  dollars  ;  and  forthwith  hoisting  the  tricolor,  set 
up  a  petty  sovereignty  under  the  protection  of  his 
native  flag.  Here  he  instituted  a  system  of  rigid 
iiscipline,  by  means  of  which  he  contrived  to  keep  the 
command  of  his  wild  followers,  and  train  them  to 
regular  work.  His  ability  and  energy  enabled  him  to 
conquer  the  natural  difficulties  of  his  new  abode,  and 
be  now  derives  a  handsome  money  income  'from  the 
produce  of  his  fisheries,  making  three  or  four  voyages 
annually  to  Bourbon  or  Port  Louis,  where  his  old 
scores  had  been  effiused  by  the  hand  of  time. 

The  French  Revolution  of  1848  brought  some  change 
in  his  calculations,  inasmuch  as  his  black  slaves  all 
beoame  free,  and  he  is  now  fain  to  hire,  at  stated 
wages,  (which,  however,  are  moderate  enough,)  the 
labor  of  those  poor  devils,  who  were  his  property 
before.  I  was  surprised  to  see  no  women  on  the 
island  ;  and,  inquiring  of  him  how  it  came  to  pass,  he 
fold  me  he  had  brought  some  with  him  at  first,  but 
they  were  the  cause  of  so  much  quarrelling,  that  he 
had  found  it  impracticable  to  govern  his  kingdom  so 
long  as  they  were  in  it,  and  he  therefore  shipped  them 
back  to  the  place  whence  they  came.  The  inhabitants 
•f  the  Rock  consisted  therefore  of  himself  and  two 
mates,  two  other  Frenchmen,  a  half-caste  boy,  and 
fourteen  Nossibe  blacks — the  ugliest-looking  negroes 
I  ever  beheld.  They  seemed  to  lead  a  not  unpleasant 
life,  with  plenty  to  eat  and  little  to  do— the  luxuries 
of  the  island  being  biscuit  and  tobacco,  which  they 
eannot  always  procure.  Cows,  goats,  and  rabbits, 
roam  about  the  rooks ;  and  the  cheerful  cackling  of 
hundreds  of  fowls  forms  a  homely  feature  in  the 
otherwise  wild  and  rugged  ensemble, — Abridged/ram 

Th€  Smpire,**  a  new  Sydney  Journal, 
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From  Chamban'  JoarasL 
THREE   SONNETS. 

Till  with  the  dawn  those  angel  faces  amile, 
Thai  I  hare  lored  long  since,  and  lost  awhile. 

I  WILL  not  paint  them.    God  them  sees,  and  I : 
Hone  other  can,  nor  need.    They  have  no  form 
I  cannot  close  with  passionate  kisses  warm 
Their  eyes  that  shine  from  ikr  or  from  on  high. 
But  never  will  shine  nearer  till  I  die. 
How  long,  how  long  !    See,  I  am  growing  old. 
Have  eeased  to  eount  within  my  hair's  dote  Ibid 
¥he  silver  threads  that  there  in  ambush  lie  ; 
tome  angel  Ihoes,  bent  from  heaven,  would  pina 
To  tnoe  tht  scarred  lines  written  upon  mine. 


What  matter  !    In  the  fiirrows  ploughed  by  care, 

Let  age  tread  after,  sowing  immortal  seeds  ! 

All  this  world's  harvest  yields,  wheat,  tares,  and 

w^eeus. 
Is  reaped  ;  'neath  Clod's  stem  sky  my  field  lies  bate. 

But  in  the  night-time,  'tween  me  and  the  stars 

The  angel  faces  still  come  floating  by, 

No  death-pale  shadow,  no  averted  eye 

Marking  the  inevitable  doom  that  bars 

Me  from  them.    Not  a  cloud  their  aspect  mars  ; 

And  my  sick  spirit  walks  with  them  hand  in  hand 

By  the  cool  waters  of  a  pleasant  land  ; 

Sings  with  them  o'er  again,  without  its  jars. 

The  psalm  of  lifb  that  ceased  when  one  by  one 

Their  voices  sank,  and  left  my  voice  alone, 

With  dull  monotonous  wail,  to  grieve  the  air  ; 

Turns  glad  from  each  to  the  other,  still  to  find 

Its  own — **  I  love  thee  !"  echoed  close  and  kind  ; 

— Moon  glimmerings,  brid^ng  the  block  sea,  Despair ! 

Ay,  angel  faces  !    So  I  ever  deemed 

Their  human  likeness  ;  so  I  see  them  now ! 

God  laid  his  visible  signet  on  ea6h  brow. 

And  they  were  holy,  even  as  they  seem^. 

Then,  though  all  earth  and  hell  itself  had  schemed 

To  lure  them  from  me  by  divided  road, 

One  goal  remains  for  all — the  throne  of  God  ; 

And  1  shall  find  them  there  !    Not  vain  I  dreamed. 

My  sainted  ones  !  my  glorious  ones  !  my  loved 

And  lost  ones  !  from  my  fitmished  sight  removed 

A  little  while,  lest  I  might  worship  ye. 

And  forget  heaven.    Sure  as  at  God's  White  Throni 

All  whom  He  loves  one  living  union  own, 

My  angel  (aces  there  will  shine  on  me. 
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Vu  thinking,  Charles,  *tb  just  a 

Or  will  be  very  soon — 
Since  first  you  told  me  of  your  love, 

One  glorious  day  in  June. 

All  nature  seemed  to  share  our  bliss — 
The  skies  hung  warm  above— 

The  winds  from  opening  roses  bore 
The  very  breath  of  love. 

We  sought  the  still,  deep  forest  shades. 

Within  whose  leafy  gloom 
Few  ardent  sunbeams  stole,  to  kiss 

The  young  buds  into  bloom. 

The  birds  caught  up  our  tones  of  love 

In  song  not  half  as  sweet. 
And  earth's  green  carpet,  violet  flower'd. 

It  scarcely  felt  our  feet. 

But,  apropos  of  carpets,  Charles, 

I  looked  at  some  to-day. 
Which  you  will  purchase,  won*t  you,  dear 

Before  our  next  soirfe  7 

And  then,  remember  you,  how,  lost 

In  love's  delicious  dream. 
We  long  stood  silently  beside 

A  gently  gliding  stream  ? 

'T  was  nature's  mirror  ;  when  your  gai9 

No  longer  I  could  bear, 
I  modestly  east  down  my  eyes, 

Tet  but  to*  meet  it  there. 

And,  apropos  of  mirrors,  love. 
The  dear  gift  of  your  mother. 

Is  quite  old-ushioned — and,  to-day, 
I  ordered  home  another. 

Ah,  well  do  I  remember,  Charles, 
When  first  your  arm  stole  round  me  ; 

Tea  little  dreamed  how  long  your  ttoul 
In  golden  cluuns  had  botmd  me. 
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But,  apropos  of  chaisB  ;  my  own, 

At  Hanks'  store  last  week 
I  found  the  sweetest  love ! — so  rich. 

So  tasteAil  and  unique  ! 

The  workmanship  is  most  supwb — 
The  gold  most  fine  and  pore— 

I  quite  long,  Charles,  to  see  that  chain 
Suspend  your  miniature. 

I  heard  sad  news  while  you  were  out ; 

My  nerves  are  much  afifected ; 
You  know  the  navy  officer 

I  once  for  you  rejected  ? 

Driven  to  despair  by  your  success. 
Made  desperate  by  my  scorn. 

He  went  to  sea,  and  has  been  lost 
In  passing  round  Cape  Horn. 

Ah|  apropos  of  capes,  my  love, 

I  saw  one  in  Broadway, 
Of  lace  as  fine  as  though  'twas  wove 

Of  moonlight  by  a  fiiy. 

Tou  *11  purchase  the  exquisite  thing, 
'T  will  suit  your  taste  completely  ; 

Above  the  heart  that  loves  you,  Charles, 
'T  will  rise  and  £&11  so  sweetly. 


NEW  BOOKS. 

From  the  Bo«tOD  Courier. 

A  Manual  of  Roman  Antiquities,  toiik  numerous 
Illustrations,  By  Chablbs  Ajithon,  LL.  D.,  Profes- 
oor  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  Columbia  College. 

A  book  containing  an  immense  amount  of  learning, 
of  every  kind,  concerning  the  Boman  Empire— its 
origin,  its  divisbns  of  classes,  its  revolutions,  its  laws, 
government  and  law  officers,  jurisprudence,  slave 
system,  religion,  its  military  and  naval  afhifs,  do- 
mestic customs,  &c.,  &c 

The  Elenunts  cfAlgehra,  designed  ibr  beginners. 
By  Elias  Loomis,  M.  A. 

The  author  has  a  good  reputation,  and  the  book  is 
olearly  printed. 

The  Pictorial  Field  Book  of  the  Revolution^  JVb. 
16. 

The  series  is  to  be  closed  in  about  four  more  num- 
bers, and  the  work  will  be  valuable,  from  the  quantity 
of  information  which  it  imparts,  concerning  the 
American  revolution,  the  biographical  notices  of  those 
who  acted  in  its  scenes,  and  the  illustrations  of  scenes 
and  localities  connected  with  American  history. 

Adventures  and  Travels  in  Mexico,  by  Wm.  W. 
Caupbnteb,  late  of  the  United  States  Army. 

Adventures  during  the  Mexican  war  crowd  upon 
US,  but  in  such  a  season  of  events,  every  one  who 
relates  his  own  tale  can  tell  something  new.  The 
author  of  this  work  was  one  of  the  Kentucky  volun- 
teers who  joined  General  Taylor  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Mexican  war,  proceeded  ftrom  New  Orleans  to 
the  Brazos  river,  and  thence  to  Monter^,  after  the 
first  battles.  After  participating  in  the  capture  of 
Monterey,  he  was  captured  while  on  his  way  to  Sal^ 
tillo,  and  from  that  tmie  until  he  reached  the  Pacific, 
in  the  period  of  confinement,  and  of  journey  of  escape, 
his  adventures  were  full  of  interest 

The  Fate;  a  Tale  of  Stirring  Times, 

This  is  the  last  published  novel  by  that  very  prolific 
author,  James,  and  purports  to  have  been  commenced 
and  finished  in  this  country.  It  is  long,  and  more 
fiiU  of  words  than  ideas.  That  it  is  interesting,  is 
saying  no  more  of  it  than  can  be  said  of  ftU  Ills  works. 


and,  88  for  talent,  we  cannot  say  that  it  displays  more 
than  every  other  novel  that  he  has  written.  His  in- 
dustry never  tires,  and  his.  genius,  if  not  improved, 
shows  undoubted  evidence  of  not  wearing  out.  All 
the  above  are  published  by  the  Harpers. 


7%e  Beauties  and  Deformities  of  Tobacco-  Using  ; 
or  its  Ludicrous  and  its  Solemn  Kealities.  By  L.  B. 
Coles,  M.  D.,  Fellow  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical 
Society,  Author  of  the  "  Philosophy  of  Health." 
Boston  :  Ticknor,  Reed  &  Fields. 

Tobacco-users  are  not  hard  to  reach  ;  but  the  diffi- 
culty is,  after  they  have  been  reached,  and  after  they 
hare  read  all  such  treatises  as  this,  and  admitted  the 
force  of  the  fiicts  and  reasoning  presented  to  their 
minds,  they  will  persist  in  the  use  of  the  weed.  What 
shall  be  done  ?  Keep  just  such  treatises  before  them  ; 
and  once  in  a  while,  depend  upon  it,  the  most  dogged 
of  them  will  yield,  both  to  conviction,  and  in  the 
practice.    Let  one  extract  tell  its  story  : 

"  No  tobacco-user  is  fit  for  a  bed  companion.  He 
is  giving  forth  pestilential  vapors  from  all  the  pores 
of  his  skin.  He  is  an  embodiment  of  perpetual 
miasm.  The  immediate  atmosphere  surrounding  him 
is  inevitably  impregnated  and  polluted  with  the  con- 
stant effluvia  which  emanates  from  his  whole  surface. 
He  becomes  a  perfect  walking  distillery  of  the  deadly 
essence,  sending  forth  its  fumes  and  vapors  into  the 
surrounding  atmosphere.  His  mouth  is  the  mill 
which  grin£  out  the  weed,  and  his  whole  body  the  dis- 
tillery for  its  essence.  Put  a  chewer  or  smoker  into  a 
vapor  bath,  with  no  tobacco  in  the  room,  and  in  a 
short  time  the  whole  room  will  be  strongly  scented 
with  tobacco  effluvia  that  has  emanated  from  his  body. 
Put  him  into  a  warm  bath  and  get  up  perspiration  ; 
then  put  that  water  upon  ffies,  or  the  vermin  of  plants, 
and  it  will  instantly  destroy  them." — Watchman. 

The  Epoch  of  Creation — The  Scripture  Doctrine 
Contrasted  with  the  Geological  Theory,  By  Eleazeb 
LoBD.    New  York :  Charles  Scribner.     1851. 

This  work  maintains  the  literal  truth  of  the  Mosaic 
account  of  the  creation,  against  the  theories  which  the 
geologists  deduce  from  the  appearances  observed  in  the 
surihce  of  the  globe  and  in  the  excavation?  which  have 
been  opened  into  its  interior.  The  author  holds  that, 
the  creation  being  itself  a  miracle,  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  believing  that  the  epoch  of  creation  was 
precisely  that  stated  by  Moses,  without  resorting  to 
any  freedom  of  interpretation  in  order  to  reconcile 
religion  with  science  ;  it  being  as  easy  to  suppose  that 
the  earth  was  created  in  its  present  state,  with  all  its 
present  arrangement  of  minerals  and  fossils,  as  to 
suppose  that  it  was  created  at  all.  The  author  shows 
much  familiarity  with  the  works  of  geologists,  and 
usee,  with  considerable  skill,  the  weapons  they  have 
ftimished  agunst  each  other.  —  JV.  F.  Ev,  Post 

A  Budget  of  Willow  Lane  Stories,  with  Illustra- 
tions. By  Ub CLE  Fbabk.  New  York :  Charles  Scrib- 
ner.    1851. 

These  are  little  narratives  fbr  young  persons  ; 
which,  with  the  exception  of  here  and  there  a  little 
bad  English,  are  pleasantly  related. — JV*.  F.  Ev, 
Post, 

Dr,  Sprague*s  Oration  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
Society  of  Harvard  University,  July  17,  1851. 

This  calm,  judicious  and  able  address  is  worthy  of 
the  distinguished  reputation  its  author  bears,  and  of 
the  brilliant  series  of  orations  of  which  it  forms  the 
last  Stt£fering  as  he  did  ftrom  illness  at  the  time  of 
the  delivery,  having  just  risen  from  a  sick  bed,  it 
appears  to  us  still  better  on  the  perusal  than  when 
first  heard.  It  is  a  thorough  and  graoeftil  history  of 
the  American  mind  as  the  child  of  the  past,  with 
hopeAil  and  genial  irisws  of  its  fotnre  destiny. 

TraneeripL 
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From  the  Quarterly  Review. 

The  Correspondence  of  Horace  Walpole,  Earl  of 
Orford,  and  the  Eev.  William  Mason.  Now 
first  published  from  the  original  MSS.  Edited, 
with  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Mitford.  2  vols. 
8vo.     1850. 

Of  all  the  qaalities  of  Horace  Walpole's  pen,  its 
fecundity  seems  gradually  becoming  the  most  won- 
derful. In  our  number  of  September,  1843,  we 
first  noticed  the  extraordinary  diligence  with  which, 
amidst  the  numerous  and  constant  engagements  of 
fashionable  and  political  life,  voluminous  author- 
ship, and  a  zealous  pursuit  of  antiquities  and  virtUn 
he  found  time  to  write  such  a  prodigious  number 
of  letters  as  we  then  already  possessed,  amounting 
to  about  two  thousand,  and  filling  ten  closely- 
printed  octavo  volumes;  and  we  announced  our 
conviction  that  there  were  probably  considerable 
dosses  of  his  correspondence  which  had  not  yet  seen 
the  light.  Since  that  we  have  received  additional 
proofs  of  his  indefatigability  : — four  thick  volumes 
of  his  Memoirs  of  Greorge  III. — ^two  volumes  con- 
taining upwards  of  four  hundred  letters  to  Lady 
Ossory — ^and  now  two  others  of  his  correspondence 
with  Mason,  of  which  Wal pole's  share  may  per- 
haps amount  to  a  couple  of  hundred  more.*  And 
this  is  probably  not  all.  The  publisher,  indeed, 
of  these  volumes  advertises  with  great  confidence 
that  "  this  is  the  last  series  of  the  unpublished 
letters  of  this  incomparable  epistolary  writer;" 
but  no  reason  is,  nor,  we  believe,  can  be,  given  for 
this  assertion.  On  the  contrary,  recollecting  how 
comparatively  few  of  the  already  published  letters 
are  addressed  to  the  persons  with  whom  we  know 
he  much  delighted  to  correspond — Madame  du 
Defifand,  Greneral  Conway,  Lord  Harcourt,f  Mrs. 
Darner,  Lady  Aylesbury,  Lady  Suffolk,  Lady  Har- 
vey, the  Chutes,  the  fieauclercs,  the  whole  tribe 
of  Waldegraves,  and  so  many  others  of  his  nearest 
and  most  familiar  friends  and  relations — we  are  led 
to  hope  that  we  are  not  even  yet  au  fond  du  sac. 
Probably  the  most  curious  batch  of  all  would  be 
those  to  Mrs,  Clive,  which  at  her  death  no  doubt 
returned  into  his  own  hands,  and  have  never  been 
heard  of. 

When  we  reflect  that  the  mass  of  published  let- 
ters and  memoirs  extends  over  a  space  of  sixty-two 
years — from  1735  to  1797 — and  embraces  every 
possible  topic  of  politics,  literature,  and  social  life, 
drawn  from  the  best  sources  of  information,  and  de- 
tailed with  such  unwearied  diligence,  and  such 
attractive  vivacity,  we  grow  every  day  more  and 
more  convinced  of  the  serious  importance  of  Horace 
Walpole  as  the  historian  of  his  time.     Light  and 

*  We  are  obliged  to  speak  thus  vaguely,  because  the 
editor  has  neither  numbered  the  letters,  nor  given  us 
either  index  or  table  of  contents. 

t  Mr.  Mitford  talks,  in  one  of  hii  notes,  of  something 
that  is  to  be  seen  in  "  the  Harcoart  Correspondence  ;** 
but  he  does  not  tell  as  what  or  where  this  Harcourt 
Correspondence  is.  We  conjecture  that  it  may  be 
Horace  Wal pole's  letters  to  the  two  Lord  Harcourts 
of  his  day  ;  bat  surely  this  is  a  very  vague  way  of  cit- 
ing an  authority.  At  all  events,  it  seems  to  contradict 
the  publisher's  advertisement,  that  there  are  no  more 
unpablished  letters  of  Walpole. 
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gossipping  as  the  individual  letters  may  seem,  they 
constitute,  taken  altogether,  a  body  of  historical 
evidence  to  which  no  other  age  or  country  can 
afibrd  anything  like  a  parallel.  But  against  those 
merits  must  he  set  off  many  concomitant,  and,  as 
we  may  venture  to  call  them,  congenial  defects. 
His  politics  are  always  under  the  strong  influence 
of  party  and  oflen  of  faction,  and  his  details  of 
social  life  and  personal  character  are  rendered  more 
amusing  indeed,  but  less  trustworthy,  by  a  strong 
seasoning  of  scandal,  and  occasionally  of  malice. 
It  is  not  given  to  man  to  be  at  once  of  a  party,  and 
impartial — to  be  a  gossip,  and  not  censorious.  We 
do  not  take  the  characters  of  Lord  Wharton  or  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  from  Swifl,  nor  should  we  from 
Horace  Walpule  those  of  Bute  or  North. 

But  besides  this  natural  and  inevitable  bias, 
Walpole  had,  no  doubt,  from  his  mother,  and  (if 
the  scandal  of  the  day  was  well  founded)  from  his 
father  *  too,  a  marked  peculiarity  of  temper,  which 
perhaps  sharpened  his  sagacity  and  brightened  his 
wit,  but  not  unfrequently  distorted  his  vision  and 
deceived  his  judgment  to  an  almost  morbid  degree. 
The  result  is,  that  no  writer  we  know  of  requires 
to  be  read,  when  read  historically,  with  more 
suspicion — at  least,  more  caution — and  a  nicer  inves- 
tigation and  comparison  of  all  contemporary  testi- 
mony. Even  when  run  through  for  mere  amuse- 
ment, so  much  of  the  interest  and  of  the  pleasantry 
turns  on  circumstances  and  allusions  which  are 
every  day  becoming  less  familiar  to  ordinary  read- 
ers, that  there  is  hardly  a  page  which  would  not 
be  the  better  for  some  extraneous  elucidation. 

These  considerations  have  induced  us  to  give  a 
closer  and  more  continuous  attention  to  the  succes- 
sive batches  of  Walpole's  Correspondence  and  Me- 
moirs than  such  apparently  light  reading  might  seem 
at  first  sight  to  deserve.  They  have  also  prompted 
the  regret  that  we  have  been  forced  to  express  for 
the  very  unsatisfactory  way  in  which  most  of  those 
publications,  and  particularly  the  later  ones,  have 
been  what  is  called  ''  edited.'' 

The  respectable  name  of  Mr.  Mitfoi;d  on  this  new 
title-page  gave  us  better  hopes.  He  has  been  long 
practis^  in  the  editorial  ofllice,  and,  from  the  course 
of  his  literary  life,  would  have  been,  we  should 
have  thought,  peculiarly  qualified  for  such  a  task. 
But  we  have  been  altogether  disappointed.  This 
is  undoubtedly  the  worst  edited  of  the  whole  Wal- 
polean  series.  The  anonymous  editor  of  the  Let- 
ters to  Mann  did  little,  and  did  it  ill ;  Mr.  Vernon 
Smith  did  nothing — but  Mr.  Mitford  has  done 
worse  than  nothing.  So  far  from  elucidating  what 
might  be  dark,  he  has  sometimes  confused  what . 
was  clear,  and  in  hardly  any  instance  explains  a ' 
real  obscurity.  Mr.  Mitford  is  evidently  aware 
that  he  has  not  done  for  us  all  that  we  might  have 
reasonably  expected.     He  says  : — 

I  have,  where  it  seemed  requisite,  made  a  few  ob- 
servations in  the  notes,  but  from  circumstances  oon- 

*  See,  in  Lord  Whamclifi*'s  edition  of  Lady  Mary 
Wortley's  Works,  Lady  Louisa  Stuart's  statement  that  • 
Horace  Walpole   "  was   notoriously  the  son  of  Carr 
Lord  Hervev."    See  also  the  biographical  notice  of. 
John  Lord  dervey,  prefixed  to  his  Memoirs,  I.  xix. 
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nected  with  my  professional  engagements,  over  which 
I  had  no  control,  that  portion  of  the  book  is  lets  perfect 
than  I  could  have  wished  ;  in  some  cases,  however,  the 
readers  will  be  able  to  supply  themselves  with  original 
information ;  in  others,  they  may  derive,  assistance 
from  the  learned  editors  of  works  by  Walpole  previ- 
ously published^  and  perhaps  what  they  will  find  in 
these  volumes  may  not  be  altogether  without  its  use.*' 
— Preface, 

This,  begging  Mr.  Mitford's  pardon,  seems  to  us  a 
very  insufficient  apology.  **  Engagements  over 
which  he  had  no  control "  might  have  curtailed 
his  commentaries,  but  can  hardly  be  pleaded  for 
the  laborious  inanity  of  seventy  or  eighty  whole 
pages  of  what  he  calls  Illustrative  Notes  appended 
to  his  volumes — a  much  larger  proportion  than  even 
the  best  (or  least  bad)  of  Walpole^s  editors  had 
hitherto  given  us.  We  cannot  understand  why 
notes  so  apparently  copious  should  contain  so  little 
illustration.  For  instance,  Walpole  says  in  De- 
cember, 1773 : — 

I  have  read  a  pretty  little  drama  called  Palladius 
and  Irene,  written  by  I  know  not  whom. — ^i.  110. 

On  this  we  find  a  note  : — 

Palladius  and  Irene,  a  drama  in  three  acts,  8vo. 
1773.  This  is  all  that  is  given,  without  mentioning 
the  author's  name. — i.  420. 

The  note  is  a  mere  echo,  which  leaves  the  matter 
just  where  it  found  it. 
Again — Walpole  says  : — 

There  is  come  out  a  Life  of  Garriok,  in  two  volumes, 
by  Davies,  the  bookseller,  formerly  a  player.  It  is 
written  naturally,  simply,  without  pretensions.  The 
work  is  entertaining,  &c. — ii.  86. 

This  seems  plain  enough  ;  but  the  editor  thinks  it 
necessary  to  add  an  illustrative  note : — 

*«  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Garrick,"  interspersed  with 
characters  and  anecdotes  of  his  theatrical  contempora- 
ries, &c.,  by  Thomjis  Davies.  New  Edition,  1808,  2 
vols.  A  work  of  entertainment  and  information,  —  ii. 
891. 

The  note  tells  less  than  the  text. 

Again  :  Walpole,  after  recommending  a  volume 
of  French  **  Letters,"  adds,  **/  rfo  not  recommend 
tJte  boasted  Siege  of  Calais  "  (ii.  7)  ;  on  which  we 
find,  300  p^^es  off,  this  illustrative  note : — 

Siege  of  Calais,  a  tragedy  by  Charles  Denis,  trans- 
lated from  the  French  of  de  Belloy,  with  historical 
notes,  17G5.     See  Biog.  Dramatica. — ii.  404. 

Few  readers  will  have  the  Biographia  Dramat- 
ica at  hand,  but  we  can  console  them  by  informing 
them  that  said  Biographia  would  have  told  them  no 
more  than  the  Illustrative  Note,  and  that  neither  it 
nor  the  Note  has  any  relation  whatsoever  to  what 
Walpole  was  writing  about — to  wit,  the  original 
French  play,  which,  as  we  find  from  the  Collective 
Correspondence,  (vol.  iv.,)  he  had  asked  Lord  Hert- 
ford, 25th  March,  17Q5,  to  send  him  from  Paris, 
and  of  which  he  writes  George  Montague  on  the 
5th  of  April,  in  the  identical  words  used  to  Mason. 
The  translation  by  Denis,  mentioned  in  the  Bi- 
ographia and  the  Note  had  not  yet  appeared,  and 
probably  Walpole  never  saw  it ;  it  seems  to  have 
fallen  dead-bom  from  the  press. 

Of  so  large  a  body  of  notes  there  are  not,  we 
believe,  above  a  dozen  that  afi[brd  anything  that 
ean  fairly  be  called  an  illustration ; — some  are 
absolute  blunders,  while  there  are  a  hundred  pas- 


sages on  which  a  really  illustrative  note  would 
have  been  desirable.  There  is  too  much  that  we 
do  not  want,  and  too  little  of  what  we  do.*  And 
we  demur  altogether  to  the  remedy  that  Mr. 
Mitford  proposes — of  **  the  reader'' s  supplying  himr 
self  with  original  information,**  or  **  consulting  the 
learned  editors  of  all  Walpole' s  previously  published 
works.*'*  It  is  rather  hard  on  the  purchaser  of  two 
costly  volumes — which  from  the  addition  of  the 
name  of  Mason  may  be  supposed  to  be  substantially 
of  a  separate  class — to  be  forced  to  buy  all  the  long 
series  of  Walpole*s  correspondence — (so  say  noth- 
ing of  the  Biographia  Dramatica  and  the  like) — 
and  painfully  to  pick  out  from  them  what  an  editor 
ought  to  have  already  extracted  for  his  use.  In 
short,  we  have  to  say  generally,  and  we  shall  by 
and  by  show  more  particularly,  that,  from  what- 
ever cause,  Mr.  Mitford  has  done  his  work  less  per- 
fectly, to  use  his  own  too-indulgent  phrase,  than 
any  editor  that  it  has  been  our  ill-fortune  to  meet. 
In  ordinary  cases  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  no- 
tice mere  errors  of  the  press,  but  in  these  volumes 
they  are  so  numerous,  and  in  some  instances  such 
ludicrous  perversions  of  the  meaning,  as  to  justify 
and  indeed  require  special  remark.  The  following 
instances  will  we  think  show  that  the  Editor  could 
not  have  read  his  own  printed  sheets.  Walpole  is 
made  to  say  that  Gray  was  **  ea^tVy  disgusted  with  his 
conduct  while  on  their  travels ;''  but  Walpole  un- 
doubtedly wrote  early;  for  that  was  the  fact,  and 
accordingly  in  another  letter  he  says,  *'  1  am  sorry 
to  find  I  disoblige  Gray  so  very  early y  (i.  106.) 
Walpole  is  made,  in  the  very  first  page,  to  send 
Mason  a  '*  volume  of  Engravings,**  instead  of  his 
catalogue  of  Engravers.  Then  we  read  of  Mur- 
phie's  plagiarisms  (i.  164),  and,  of  course,  thought 
of  Arthur  Murphy  ;  but  reading  on,  we  found  Mac- 
pherson  was  meant.  Of  a  certain  nolo  Episcopari 
sermon  which  Mason  had  preached,  and  which 
Walpole  advised  him  to  suppress,  he  is  made 
to  say,  (i.  323,)  that  **  it  can  be  recalled" — when 
he  certainly  wrote  **  it  cannot  be  recalled." 
Judge  Persin  (ii.  25)  will  puzzle  legal  chronolo- 
{rists — unless  Uiey  have  industry  to  discover  that 
Mr.  Baron  Perryn  may  have  been  meant.  We 
were  startled  (ii.  108)  at  finding  that  a  certain  cir- 
cumstance is  to  make  Mason,  who  hated  Lord 
Rockingham,  *^  ever  love"  him — Walpole  really 
meaning  that  it  might  make  Mason  love  '^  even** 
him.  We  were  for  a  moment  at  a  loss  to  know 
who  "  the  Parnassus  Poet  "  (ii.  298)  might  be,  who 
was  a  channel  of  communication  between  his 
brother  poets,  Hay  ley  and  Mason  ;  at  last  we  dis- 
covered that  **  the  Parnassus  Post**  was  meant. 
Walpole  excuses  the  absurdity  of  a  certain  person's 
opinion  by  the  suggestion  that  it  was  a  general 
error — ^^  defendit  numcrus;**  this  is  amazingly 
printed  **  defend  it  Numervs,**  as  if  one  Numerus 
was  called  upon  to  defend  the  obnoxious  opinion. 
We  were  astonished  in  reading  Mason's  list  of  his 
preferments  in  the  cathedral  of  York  to  find  him 
appointed,  in  1763,  to  the  *'  Primateship  ;**  as  we 
have  never  heard  that  he  was  Primate  of  England, 
we  conclude  that  the  Preccntorship  may  be  a  pref- 
erable lectio.  In  vol.  ii.,  p.  314,  Walpole  is  made 
to  *^ accept**  an  unseasonable  visitor:  Horace  was 
seldom  so  complying,  and  accordingly  he  resolutely 

*  We  must  also  notice  the  minor  blunder  of  exiling, 
without  even  the  help  of  a  mark  of  reference,  the  note 
from  the  page  it  professes  to  illustrate— a  mode  some- 
times necessary  in  long  disquisitive  commentaries, 
but  as  absurd  as  inconvenient  in  a  case  like  this. 
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begged  leave  to  *'  except  '*  him.  In  one  of  his  tow- 
ering bursts  of  patriotism,  Walpole  exclaims 
(i,  219) ,  **  I  am  not  corrupted  ;  I  am  not  a  traitor,*^ 
The  printer  has  lowered  the  proud  boast  into  "  I 
am  not  a  tailor!  *'  We  may  add  that,  throughout, 
sentences  constantly  begin  and  end  where  they 
ought  not.  It  is  almost  incredible  that  any  man  of 
literary  habits  should  have  inspected  the  printed 
sheets;  but  our  readers  will  find  cause  for  more 
wonder  of  a  like  kind  in  the  sequel. 

While  we  feel  ourselves  obliged  to  complain  that 
Mr.  Mitford  has  so  egregiously  failed  in  editorial 
details,  we  willingly  acknowledge  the  substantial 
value  of  ihe  publication  itself,  and  the  special  grat- 
itude that  we  owe  to  him  for  having  brought  to 
light  a  correspondence  which,  though  we  are  very 
far  from  thinking  it,  as  he  does,  ''  of  as  much  gen- 
eral and  greater  literary  interest  than  any  other 
portion  of  Walpole's  epistolary  works,"  does  cer- 
tainly fill  up  an  important  chasm  in  his  correspond- 
ence and  throws  additional  light  on  an  interesting 
and  somewhat  enigmatical  portion  of  the  literary 
and  political  history  of  both  Mason  and  Walpole.  It 
will  also  be  found  not  unimportant  to  general  his- 
tory, and  particularly  to  the  elucidation  of  that 
violent  struggle  of  parties  that  lasted  from  1770  to 
the  conclusion  of  the  Rockingham  administration. 

The  letters  of  Mason,  now  first  printed,  formed  part 
of  the  collection  of  manuscripts  purchased  of  the 
Duke  of  Grafton,  as  executor  of  the  late  Earl  of  Walde- 
grave,  and  T?ere  entrusted  to*  me  for  publication  ; 
and  while  I  was  lamenting  the  imperfect  manner  in 
which  they  would  appear,  from  want  of  the  answers 
of  the  correspondent,  my  friend.  Archdeacon  Bumey, 
informed  me  that  the  corresponding  letters  of  Walpole 
were  carefully,  and  in  their  entire  form,  preserved  at 
the  Rectory  House  at  Aston.  The  introduction  which 
I  obtained  from  him  was  most  kindly  received  by  Mr. 
Alderson,  the  present  possessor  of  the  place,  and 
with  a  liberality  for  which  my  thanks  are  now  to  be 
paid,  he  allowed  me  the  use  of  the  volumes,  that  for 
more  than  half  a  century  hod  been  under  the  safe 
protection  of  his  father  himselfl* — Preface,  pp. 
viL  viiL 


The  editor  says  very  truly  that  the  two  main 
points  of  interest  in  the  correspondence  are  the  ex- 
planation of  Walpole's  juvenile  quarrel  with  Gray, 
and  of  his  partnership  with  Mason  in  the  celebrated 
**  Heroic  Epistle."  On  the  first  point,  however, 
there  is  little  more  to  learn  than  Mason  had  already 
told  us  in  a  passage  of  his  **  Life  of  Gray,"  which 
was  dictated  to  him  by  Walpole  in  a  very  credit- 
able spirit.  When  Mason  submitted  to  Walpole 
the  account  which  he  proposed  to  give,  in  the 
*'  Life,"  of  the  diflference  between  them,  Walpole 
answered  (March,  1773) : — 

I  am  so  far  from  being  dissatisfied,  that  I  must  beg 
leave  to  sharpen  your  pen,  and  in  that  light  only, 
with  regard  to  myself,  would  make  any  alterations  in 
your  text  I  am  conscious  that,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  difierenoes  between  Gray  and  me,  the  fault  was 
mine.  I  was  too  young,  too  fond  of  my  own  diver- 
sions, nay,  I  do  not  doubt,  too  much  intoxicated  by 
indulgence,  vanity,  and  the  insolence  of  my  situation 
as  a  prime  minister's  son,  not  to  have  been  inattentive 
and  insensible  to  the  feelings  of  one  I  thought  below 
me  ;  of  one,  I  blush  to  say  it,  that  I  knew  was  obliged 
to  me  ;  of  one  whom  presumption  and  folly  perhaps 

*  This  gentleman,  the  present  rector  of  Aston,  is 
son  to  the  Rev.  Ch.  Alderson,  Mason's  intimate 
friend  and  sole  executor,  who  immediately  succeeded 
the  poet  in  that  valuable  living  and  beautiful  parson- 
age. 


made  me  deem  not  my  superior  then  in  parts,  though 
I  have  since  felt  my  in&iite  inferiority  to  him.  I 
treated  him  insolently  ;  he  loved  me,  and  I  did  not 
think  he  did.  I  reproached  him  with  the  dififerenoe 
between  us,  when  he  acted  finom  conviction  of  knowing 
he  was  my  superior.  I  often  disregarded  his  wishes 
of  seeing  places,  which  I  would  not  quit  other  amuse- 
ments to  visit,  though  I  offered  to  send  liim  to  them 
without  me.  Forgive  me,  if  I  say  that  his  temper  waa 
not  conciliating.  At  the  same  time  that  I  will  confess 
to  you  that  he  acted  a  more  friendly  part,  had  I  had 
the  sense  to  take  advantage  of  it.  He  freely  told  me 
of  my  faults  ; — ^I  declared  I  did  not  desire  to  hear 
them,  nor  would  correct  them.  You  will  not  wonder 
that,  with  the  dignity  of  his  spirit,  and  the  obstinate 
carelessness  of  mine,  the  breach  must  have  grown 
wider,  till  we  became  incompatible. — voL  L,  p.  57. 

He  says  again  in  July : — 

You  see  how  easily  (early)  I  had  disgusted  him  ; 
but  my  fkults  were  very  trifling,  and  I  can  bear  their 
being  known,  and  forgive  his  displeasure.  I  stUl 
think  I  was  as  much  to  bkime  as  he  was. — vol.  i.,  p.  86. 

And  again,  of  West  and  Gray,  he  says ; — 

Of  my  two  friends  and  me,  I  only  make  a  most  in- 
different figure.  I  do  not  mean  with  regard  to  parts 
or  talents.  I  never  one  instant  of  my  life  hod  the 
superlative  vanity  of  ranking  myself  with  them.  They 
not  only  possessed  genius,  which  I  have  not,  with 
great  learning  which  is  to  be  acquired,  and  which  I 
never  acquired  ;  but  both  Gray  and  West  hod  abilities 
marvellously  premature.  What  wretched  boyish  stuff 
would  my  contemporary  letters  to  them  appear,  if  they 
existed,  and  which  they  both  were  so  good-natured 
OS  to  destroy  ! — What  unpoetio  things  were  mine  at 
that  age,  some  of  which  unfortunately  do  exist,  and 
which  I  yet  could  never  surpass! — But  it  is  not  in 
that  light  I  consider  my  own  position.  We  had  not 
got  to  Calais  before  Gray  was  dissatisfied,  for  I  was  a 
boy,  and  he,  though  infinitely  more  a  man,  was  not 
enough  so  to  make  allowances.  Hence  am  I  never 
mentioned  once  with  kindness  in  his  letters  to  West. 
This  hurts  me  for  him,  as  well  as  myself  For  the 
oblique  censures  on  my  want  of  euriosity  I  have 
nothing  to  say.  ^  The  fact  was  true  ;  my  eyes  were 
not  purely  classic  ;  and  though  I  am  now  a  dull  an- 
tiquary, my  age  then  made  me  taste  pleasures  and 
diversions  merely  modern.*  I  say  this  to  you,  and  to 
you  only,  in  confidence.  I  do  not  object  to  a  syllable. 
I  know  how  trifling,  how  useless,  how  blamable  I 
have  been  ;  and  submit  to  hear  my  fhults — both  be- 

*  In  this  Walpole  seems  to  do  himself  injustice ; 
for  we  have  to  tnank  Mr.  Mitford  for  having^  produced 
the  followini^.  remarkable  testimony,  from  the  classic 
pen  of  Dr.  Middleton,  as  to  the  taste  and  judgment  of 
the  younff  connoisseur  : — 

"  Ex  his  autem   agri   Romani  divitiis,  neminem 

Srofecto  de  peregrinatoribus  nostris  thesaurum  inde 
eportasse  credo,  et  rerum  delectu  et  pretio  majis 
oestimabilem  ac  quern  amicus  meus  nobilis  Hora-  • 
tiu8  Walpole  in  Angliam  nuper  advexit:  Juvenis, 
non  tarn  generis  nohilitate,  ac  paterni  nominis  gloria, 
quam  ingenio,  doctrini,  et  virtute  propria  iliustris. 
lUe  vero  haud  citius  fere  in  patriam  re  versus  est, 
quam  de  studiis  meis,  ut  consuerat,  familiaritcr  per 
literas  queerens,  mihi  uUro  de  copi4  su&,  quicquid  ad 
argument!  mei  rationem,  aut  libelli  ornamentum  per- 
tineret,  pro  arbitrio  mco  utendum  obtulit.  Quam 
quidem  ejus  liheralitatem  libenter  admodum  amplex- 
us  essem,  ni  operis  hujus  jam  prope  absoluti  fastidio 
quodam  correptus,  at^ue  ad  ana  iestinans,  intra  ter- 
mlnos  ei  ab  initio  destmatos illud  continere  statuissem. 
Attamen  prseclaram  istam  Musei  Walpoliani  suppel- 
lectilem,  ab  interprete  aliquo  peritiore  propediem  ex- 
plicandam  edendamque  esse  confido." — Middletoni^ 
Fref.  ad  Gtrmana  qumdam  Anti^.  Monumenta,  &c., 
p.  6,  published  in  1746. 
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eanse  I  have  had  Iknlts,  and  beoause  I  hope  I  have 
oorreoted  acme  of  them ;  and  though  Gray  hints  at 
ID7  unwillingneae  to  be  told  them,  I  oan  say  truly  that 
•to  the  end  of  his  life,  he  neither  spared  the  reprimand 
nor  mollified  the  terms,  as  you  and  others  know,  and 
I  belioTe  have  felt — ^?oL  L,  p.  106. 

This  is  candid  and  amiable  ;  and  we  have  made 
our  eztiacis  the  more  liberally  because  they  are 
certainly  the  passages  of  the  whole  work  in  which 
Walpole  appears  to  the  most  advantage ;  though, 
after  alt,  they  do  not  remove  the  mystery  about  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  sudden  and  never  quite 
reconciled  rupture  which  separated  them  at  Reggio, 
in  1741. 

Upon  the  second  and  now  more  interesting  point 
— ^the  authorship  of  the  Heroic  Epistle—ihe  editor 
tells  us : — 

The  readers  of  these  Letters  will  be  interested  in 
seeing  the  entire  secret  history  of  the  Heroic  Epistle 
unveiled  for  the  first  time  before  them,  and  the  many 
•cautious  artifices  with  which  it^was  attempted  to  con- 
ceal the  author.  It  was  not  from  the  remote  and 
tranquil  solitudes  of  a  Yorkshire  rectory  that  a  satire, 
which  showed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  all  the 
news  and  scandal  of  the  town,  and  which  could  fix  its 
mark  on  each  prevailing  weakness  from  the  city  to 
the  court,  might  be  expected  to  come  forth  ;  but  the 

Sublio  eye  was  very  soon  suspiciously  directed  to 
[ason. — Preface,  xi. 

Mason,  indeed,  disclaimed  it  in  an  expostulatory 
letter  to  T.  Warton  ;  but— 

Notwithstanding  this  disclaim,  and  the  other  strat- 
agems used  to  mislead,  which  are  described  in  this 
correspondence,  the  belief  gradually  grew  and  strength- 
ened, and  then  pointed  sagaciously  to  what  appears 
the  truth,  that  Walpole  furnished  the  notes  and  illus" 
trations  of  the  text,  and  conducted  the  poem  through 
the  press.  The  satires  that  followed,  of  far  inferior 
merit,  were  brought  into  the  world  in  the  same  man- 
ner.— Preface,  xiiL 

There  is  hardly  one  item  of  this  statement  which 
seems  to  us  perfectly  accurate.  In  the  first  place, 
as  we  shall  presently  explain  more  fiillv,  the  entire 
secret  history  is  not  unveiled  ;  and  what  is  told, 
though  told  with  greater  certainty,  is  not  told  for 
the  first  time.  Mason  was  very  early  suspected  ; 
and  his  *'  disclaim,''''  as  the  editor  calls  it,  to  T. 
Warton,  was  certainly  no  denial.  We  see  in 
Bosweirs  Life  of  Johnson  that  in  1784  Walpole 
was  supposed  to  be  also  concerned  in  it ;  and  in  the 
edition  of  that  work  in  1831  it  is  stated,  '*  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  Heroic  Epistle  was  the  joint  pro- 
duction of  Mason  and  Walpole— Mason  supplying 
the  poetry  and  Walpole  the  points." — (vol.  iv.,  p. 
485.)  This  opinion  has  been  since  often  repeated — 
never,  that  we  know  of,  questioned.  It  was  main- 
tained, in  some  detail,  in  our  article  on  the  Letters 
to  Lady  Ossory  f  Q.  R.  June,  1848)  ;  and  the  present 
publication  neither  adds  nor  subtracts  anything  es- 
sential to  or  from  the  general  view  of  the  case  so 
given,  liproves,  indeed,  what  before  was  only  sus- 
pected ,  that  the  pen  was  Mason  *s,  and  perhaps  exclu- 
sively ;  but  we  shall  see  good  reason  for  thinking 
that  the  first  thought  was  accidentally  furnished  by 
Walpole;  and — ^though  the  extreme  reserve  and 
studied  mystery  in  which  constant  apprehension  of  a 
post-oflSce  espionnage  induced  the  correspondents  to 
envelop  themselves  leave  us  in  doubt  as  to  tbe  ex- 
tent of  Walpole's  subsequent  suggestions — there  is 
abundant  reaaon  to  conclude  that  they  weie  many 
and  important.    Mason,  in  ailusiM  to  Mine  of  the 


later  political  satires  and  squibs  of  which  the  Heroic 
Epistle  was  the  prologue,  claims  for  himself  no 
higher  merit  than  of  cooking  the  materials  Walpole 
ha^  prepared : — 

The  idlest  cook-maid  in  the  kingdom  may  make  a 
pudding  if  any  of  her  fellow  sarvants  will  pick  the 
plumbs  and  make  them  ready  to  mix  with  the  batter. 
She  has  nothing  to  do  then  but  stir  them  about  and 
tye  them  tight  in  the  pudding-bag.  So  no  more  at 
present  from 

your  slnceare  frind  till  dethe 

Cathebinb  Cullindab. — ^ii  262. 

And  this  was  probably  equally  true  of  the  first  of 
the  series,  which  contained  so  many  local  phims, 
which  Walpole  was  most  likely  to  have  furnished. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Mitford's  limi- 
tation of  his  share  to  that  of  furnishing  notes  and 
conducting  the  poem  through  the  press  is  a  most 
gratuitous  assumption,  not  only  unwarranted  by 
any  proof  we  can  discover,  but  so  completely 
negatived  by  the  letters  of  both  parties,  that  wo  are 
forced  to  believe  that  the  editor  had  either  never 
read  them  or  had  forgotten  them  before  he  wrote 
his  preface.  Incredible  as  this  may  seem,  we  can 
discover  no  other  explanation  for  the  apparent 
facts ;  and  we  must  also  add  that  the  misplacing,* 
misdating,  and  misunderstanding  of  several  other 
portions  of  the  correspondence,  lead  us  to  the  same 
conclusion,  that  he  has  not  always  read,  or  at  least 
not  very  attentively,  the  letters  he  professes  to  edit 
and  illustrate. 

He  gives  us  no  information  (which  we  surely 
might,  in  all  reason,  have  expected)  of  how  or 
when  the  acquaintance  of  Walpole  and  Mason 
commenced.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
arose  from  their  common  friendship  with  Gray. 
We  find  in  the  collective  edition  of  Walpole's 
letters,  that  in  1761  Gray  and  Mason  paid  him  a 
visit  at  Strawberry  Hill.  The  first  letter  in  this 
correspondence  is  of  the  29th  December,  1763, 
when,  Mason  having  sent  Walpole  his  volume  of 
poems,  Walpole  returns  the  compliment  with  his 
Anecdotes  of  Painters,  and  the  volume  of  **  En- 
sravings^^  (Engravers).  They  seem,  however,  to 
have  had  little  intercourse  till  Gray's  death  in 
August,  1771,  when  Mason's  office  of  his  executor 
and  the  preparation  of  the  "  Life  of  Gray"  brought 
them  into  more  frequent  communication. 

Mason  came  to  London,  from  his  Yorkshire 
living,  about  the  beginning  of  1772,  partly  to  for- 
ward his  work,  and  partly,  we  suppose,  to  take  his 
turn  of  duty  as  king's  chaplain  ;  and  we  find  by  a 
note  of  his  dated  *'  Curzon  Street — the  Eve  of  the 
Martyrdom,  1772,"  that  Walpole  had  submitted  an 
epilogue  of  his  own  for  some  tragedy  then  about  to 
be  played  to  Mason's  correction,  who,  however,  did 
nothing  but  add  two  lines — 

To  mark  more  strongly  who  you  mean  by  a  wit : — 

No,  says  a  wit,  made  up  of  French  grimaces, 
Yet,  sdf-ordained,  the  high-priest  of  the  graces. 

— i.  21. 

We  think  an  illustrative  note,  to  tell  us  what  this 
tragedy  and  who  this  wit  were,  would  have  been 

*  We  add,  for  example,  and  for  the  information  of 
oar  readers  who  may  wish  to  understand  the  original 
correspondence,  that  the  letters  from  p.  322,  vol.  i., 
to  p.  366,  are  so  misplaced  and  jumbled  as  to  be  unin- 
teliigihle.  The  order  should  be  thus  ;— after  322,  342, 
344,  323,  382,  348,  366.  There  are  several  other  lets 
complicated  misplaciags  and  misdatiags  which  ought 
to  be  corrected  whenever  these  letters  are  reprinted* 
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ratber  more  oecessary  than  that  which  tells  xa  that 
hy  '*  Davies'  Life  of  Gairick*'  was  meant  the 
**  Life  of  Garrick  by  Thomas  Davies."  As  we 
happen  to  possess  the  great  quarto  edition  of 
Walpole's  works,  we  are  enabled  to  supply  oui^ 
seWes  and  our  readers  with  the  informcUion  that 
the  epilogue  in  question  was  for  Jephson^s  tragedy 
of  Braganza,  and  that  Mason's  epigrammatic 
couplet  was  directed  against  Lord  Chesterfield. 
Very  well ;  but,  on  looking  a  little  closer,  we  were 
rather  surprised  at  finding  our  Court  ChapMn 
adopting,  so  early  as  January,  1772,  one  of  Wal- 
pole's very  peculiar  prejudices  by  sneering  at  the 
Martyrdom*  This  induced  us  to  go  a  step 
further,  and  we  gathered  from  other  works  which 
we  have  the  good  luck  to  have  at  hand  that  Bra- 
ganza w^i&^xzt  played  on  the  17th  February,  1775  ; 
so  that,  unless  the  epilogue  was  written  above 
three  years  before  the  representation  of  the  play, 
the  date  which  the  editor  so  peremptorily  prefixes 
to  the  letter  must  be  erroneous ;  and  so  it  certainly 
is  ;  for  on  the  Ist  February,  1775,  Walpole  men- 
tions the  epilogue  to  Lady  Ossury  j^jtist  written; 
and  in  his  own  autobiographical  sketch  he  says 
that  "  he  wrote  this  epilogue  in  February,  1775." 
It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  dale  of  1772  is  a  mistake. 
If  the  editor  found  it  on  the  original  letter,  he 
surely  ought  to  have  detected  and  endeavored  to 
account  for  it.  If  he  has  added  the  date,  he  has, 
besides  the  anachronism,  fallen  into  a  second  and 
more  serious  editorial  error — that  of  not  specifying 
that  it  is  an  addition  of  his  own.  We  lay  con- 
siderable stress  on  this  point,  because  in  all  such 
publications  it  is  of  great  importance  to  know  what 
variances — whether  by  addition  or  suppression — an 
editor  may  have  thought  proper  to  make  ;  and  we 
see  reason  to  suspect  that  in  this  correspondence 
many  have  been  made  without  any  acknowledg- 
ment ;  at  least,  we  see  allusions  to  foregoing  pas- 
sages which  we  cannot  find — answers  to  fetters 
that  do  not  appear — references  to  names  not  before 
mentioned,  and  the  like.  The  editor  may  perhaps 
not  be  to  blame  for  these  discrepancies  or  lacuntB — 
they  may  arise  from  chasms  in  the  original  papers ; 
— but  he  ought  at  least — even  in  his  own  defence — 
to  have  noticed  them.  In  one  or  two  very  critical 
places  there  seem  to  have  been  suppressions  or 
omissions.  We  should  be  curious  to  know 
whetlier  they  were  made  by  Walpole  or  Mason,  or 
hy  the  editor — if  by  the  last,  they  may  have  been 
very  properly  made,  but  it  would  have  also  been 
proper  to  have  mentioned  the  fact. 

We  return  to  what  is  the  main  interest  of  the 
correspondence — the  Heroic  Epistle,  On  the  9ih 
of  May,  1772,  Walpole  writes  to  Mason-— 

The  newspapers  tell  me  that  Mr.  Chambers,  the 
architect,  who  has  Sir-WiUiamized  himself,  by  the  de- 
sire (as  he  says)  rf  the  Knights  of  the  Polar  Star,  his 
brethren,  who  were  angry  at  his  not  assuming  his 
proper  title,  is  going  to  publish  a  treatise  on  orna- 
mental gardening;  that  is,  I  suppose,  considering  a 
garden  as  a  subject  to  be  built  upon.  In  that  light  it 
will  not  interfere  with  your  verses  or  my  prose, — ^voL 
L,p.28. 

On  this  passage  the  editor  does  not  favor  us  with 
8  note— yet  its  apparent  relation  to  the  subject  and 

*  Walpole  professed  a  violent  antipathy  to  Charles 
I.  He  bad  toe  engraved  fac-simile  of  Magna  Charta 
framed  aud  glazed  ;  and  as  a  pendant  to  li  appe  irc  d 
also  framed  and  glazed,  and  hung  up  bv  his  bed-side, 
the  fac-simile  of  the  death-warrant  of  the  king,  under 
which  he  had  written  Major  Charta. 


even  to  the  very  words  of  the  Heroic  Episth 
(which  opens  with — "  Knight  of  the  Polar 
Star!") — as  well  as  the  allusion  to  the  verses  of 
Mason  and  the  prose  of  Walpole,  render  the  date  of 
1772  at  first  sight  somewhat  perplexing,  and  surely 
would  have  justified  some  explanation.  We  have 
a  suspicion  that  the  editor  may  have  understood 
this  passage  as  alluding  to  the  Heroic  Epistle;  and 
the  mention  of  Walpole's  prose  in  connection  with 
Mason's  verse  is  perhaps  the  authority — at  least  we 
can  discover  nothing  else  that  looks  like  an 
authority — for  attributing  to  Walpole  thecontribu-' 
tion  of  notes  to  that  performance.  If  this  be  so,  it 
is  all  a  complete  mistake^for  the  Heroic  Epistle 
was  not  yet  thought  of— indeed,  the  very  work 
which  the  Epistle  ridicules  had  not  yet  appeared. 
The  verse  alluded  to  was  the  first  part  of  Mason's 
English  Garden,  just  then  published,  and  the  prose , 
no  doubt,  referred  to  Walpole's  own  charming 
Essay  on  Modem  Gardening,  Chambers'  work 
had  been  advertised,  by  an  error  of  the  press,  as  a 
treatise  on  ornamental  gardening,  and  so  Walpole 
calls  it ;  and  expects  to  find  it  a  work  on  archi- 
tectural gardening.  It  was  not  till  it  afterwards 
appeared  in  its  real  character  of  a  panegyric  on 
oriental  gardening,  as  exemplified  under  royal 
patronage  at  Kew,  that  the  two  whig  wits  could 
have  thought  of  working  into  a  political  satire  the 
germ  of  Walpole's  sneer  at  the  Knight  of  the  Polar 
Star,  And  we  can  easily  imagine  how  much  they 
must  both  have  been  offended  at  finding  the  style 
of  gardening  which  they  were  celebrating  in  verse 
and  in  prose,  condemned  as  the  '*  mean  and  paltry 
manner  which,  to  our  national  disgrace,  is  called 
the  English  style  of  gardening." 

Mason  had  now  returned  into  Yorkshire,  whence, 
as  we  find  by  Walpole's  answer  (2 Ist  July)  to  a 
letter  that  does  not  appear,  he  sends  him  up  some 
pleasantry  against  '*  Alma  Mater,"*  and  announces 
*'  a  new  poem  cast  in  the  same  mint,"  which 
Walpole  is  impatient  to  see.  This  was  no  doubt 
the  rudiments  of  the  Heroic  Epistle.  A  few  days' 
after  Walpole  himself  went  down  into  Yorkshire, 
paying  a  visit  to  Lord  Strafford  at  Wentworth 
Castle,  and  passing  some  days  with  Mason  at  his 
parsonage  of  Aston.  Then  and  there,  we  have 
little  doubt  that  the  poem,  already,  we  suppose,  oa 
the  atoeks,  received  some,  at  least,  of  those  brilliant 
touches,  which  indicate  the  local  knowledge  and 
peculiar  feelings  of  Walpole,  and  of  which  Mason 
can  hardly  be  suspected.  This  visit  to  Aston-^ 
which  the  editor  does  not  notice — of  which  we 
never  before  heard,  and  now  only  pick  out  of  two 
half  lines  of  Walpole's  letters — determines,  we 
think,  in  addition  to  all  the  other  circumstances, 
that  Walpole  may  have  had  a  considerable  share 
even  in  the  concoction  of  the  Epistle,  and  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  all  Mason's  subsequent  satires' 
were  visibly  inferior  in  that  point  and  gayety  which 
Walpole's  personal  cooperation  was  likely  to  have 
supplied.  Walpole  was  a  bad  veraifier  and  may 
not  have  actually  written  a  line  of  the  poem,  though 
we  have  no  doubt  that  during  the  visit  at  Aston  he 
suggested  many,  and  sharpened  more. 

As  this  ooce  celebrated  piece  is  now  only  to  be 

*  One  of  Mason's  earliest  productions  was  his  late 
— a  satire  on  Oxford  and  toryism  ;  but  the  censure  of 
the  Whig  Cantab  was  speedily  answered  and  over- 
powered by  Tom  Warton's  iHumph  of  IHe.  We 
S resume  that  this  new  satire  must  have  been  against 
[ason's  own  alma  mater  Cambridge.  Mr.  Mitford's 
readers  will  wish  that  he  had  illuatrated  this  pas^iige, 
which,  we  confess,  we  cannot  at  once  explain. 
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found  in  some  yoluminous  collections  of  fugitire 
poetry,  our  readers  will  not  be  displeased  at  seeing 
a  specimen  or  two ;  though,  as  we  cannot  produce 
Chambers'  original  absurdities,  much  of  the  pleas- 
antry will  be  lost.  We  shall  observe  by  and  by  on 
the  peculiar  malevolence  with  which  King  George 
III.  is  treated  in  this  and  some  subsequent  poems  from 
the  same  source,  and  which  are,  in  truth,  in  many 
instances  a  versification  of  the  prose  libels  of  Junius, 
and  especially  of  Wilkes. 

The  poet  invites  the  Polar  Knight  to  teach  the 
Muse — 

Lil^e  thee,  to  soom  dame  Nature's  simple  fence. 
Leap  each  ha-ha  of  truth  and  common  sense, 
And  proudly  rising  in  her  bold  career, 
Demand  attention  from  the  gracious  ear 
Of  Him  whom  we  and  all  the  world  admit 
Patron  supreme  of  science,  taste  and  wit. 
Does  Envy  donbt  ?    Witness,  ye  chosen  train. 
Who  breathe  the  sweets  of  his  Saturnian  reign  ! 
Witness,  ye  Hills,  ye  Johnsons,  Scotts,  Shebbeares, 
List  to  my  call — for  tome  of  you  have  ears  ! 

Dr.  Shebbeare,  be  it  recollected,  had  been  pil- 
loried for  a  libel. 

There  was  a  time,  "  in  Esher's  peaceful  grove," 
When  Kerd  and  J^aiure  vied  for  Pelham's  love — 

But  Chambers  discovers  that  "  Nature  affords  but 
few  materials  to  work  with,"  and  recommends  the 
monstrosities  of  Chinese  gardening  in  a  strain  of 
which  the  poetical  version  is  hardly  an  exaggera- 
tion : — 

For  what  is  Nature  ?    Ring  her  changes  round — 
Her  three  flat  notes  are  water,  plants,  and  ground  ; 
Prolong  the  theme,  yet,  spite  of  all  your  clatter. 
The  tedious  theme  is  still  ground,  plants,  and  water. 
So— when  some  John  his  dull  invention  racks 
To  rival  Boodle*s  dinners,  or  Almack*s — 
Three  uncouth  legs  of  mutton  meet  our  eyes, 
Three  roasted  geese,  three  buttered  apple-pies. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  last  illustration  is 
UteraUy  versified  from  the  Architectural  Knight's 
prose.  The  poet  then  charges  his  majesty  with  a 
aealous  adoption  of  all  this  absurdity  in  his  im- 
provements at  Kew — somewhat  unjustly,  however ; 
for  though  we  have  no  high  opinion  of  the  good 
king's  taste  in  these  matters,  the  Chinese  garden 
was  but  a  small  portion  of  the  general  design,  and 
might  be  well  enough  admitted  to  diversify  the 
remote  and  uninteresting  corner  in  which  it  was 
placed.  Nor  shouid  it  be  forgotten  that  the 
gardens  were  meant  to  exhibit  a  variety  of  styles, 
including  specimens  of  Grecian,  Roman,  Italian, 
and  even  Gothic,  decoration,  and,  above  all,  that  a 
much  larger  share  was  appropriated  to  the  advance- 
ment of  botany,  horticulture,  and  natural  history. 
To  George  III.   we  owe  those  splendid  exotic 

Krdens  which,  at  this  hour  do  so  much  honor  to 
th  English  science  and  taste.  But  the  satirists 
would  see  nothing  but  the  Chinese  comer,  and — 
which  still  better  suited  their  purpose—the  pedan- 
tic conceit  and  servile  fustian  of  Chambers'  lucu- 
bration. 

Haste !  bid  yon  livelong  terrace  reascend  ; 
BepUboe  each  vista  ;  straighten  every  bend  ; 
&bnX  out  the  Thames  ;  shall  that  ignoble  thing 
Approach  the  presence  of  great  Ocean's  King } 
No,  let  barbanc  glories  feoBt  his  eyes, 
Aagnst  pagodas  round  his  palace  rise, 


And  finished  Bichmond  open  to  his  view 

•*  A  word  to  wonder  at — ^perhaps  a" — ^Kew.* 

Chambers  had  gone  on  to  describe  the  kind  of 
masquerade  scenes  in  which  the  Eastern  court 
amuses  itself — **  menageries,  manufactories,  for- 
tified towns  with  their  ports,  streets,  temples, 
markets,  shops,  tribunals,  criminal  trials,  execu- 
tions, gibbets,  &c."  This  is  sarcastically  traves- 
tied : — 

This  to  achieve  no  foreign  aids  we  try — 
Thy  gibbets,  Bagshot !  shall  our  wants  supply. 
Hounslow,  whose  heath  sublimer  terror  fills. 
Shall  with  her  gibbets  lend  her  powder  mills,  t 
Here  too,  0  King  of  Vengeance,  in  thy  fane 
Tremendous  Wilkes  shall  rattle  his  gold  chain  ;  X 
And  round  that  fane  on  many  a  Tyburn  tree 
Hang  fragments  dire  of  Newgate  history  ! 
On  £is  shall  HoUand*8  dying  speech  be  read  ; 
Here  Bute^s  confession,  and  his  wooden  head  ; 
While  all  the  minor  plunderers  of  the  age, 
(Too  numerous  far  for  this  contracted  page,) 
The  Rigbytf  Calcrafts^  Mungoa,  Brad»haw8,  there 
In  straw-stuffisd  effigy  shall  kick  the  air  ! 

•  «  •  •  • 

Brentford  with  London  charms  will  we  adorn, 

Brentford,  the  bishopric  of  Parson  Home. 

There,  at  one  glance,  the  royal  eye  shall  meet 

Each  varied  beauty  of  St  James*  Street 

Stout  Talbot^  there  shall  ply  with  hackney  chair. 

And  Patriot  Betty  fix  her  fruit^hop  there. 

Like  distant  thunder  now  the  coach  of  state 

Bolls  o'er  the  bridge,  that  groans  beneath  its  weight 

The  court  hath  crossed  the  stream  ;  the  sports  be^ 

gin; 
Now  JVowellW  preaches  of  rebellion's  sin  ; 
And  as  the  powers  of  his  strong  pathos  rise, 
Lo  !  brazen  tears  fall  from  Sir  Fletcher* s  eyes : 
While,  skulking  round  the  pews,  that  babe  of  grace. 
Who  ne'er  before  at  sermon  showed  his  fiioe, 
See  Jemmy  Twitcher^  shambles.    Stop  !  stop  thief! 
He 's  stol'n  the  Earl  of  Denbigh's  handkerchief 
Let  Barrington  arrest  him  in  mock  fury. 
And  Mansfield  hang  the  knave  without  a  jury. 

•  •  •  •  • 

But,  hark  !  the  voice  of  battle  shouts  from  fkr  : — 

The  Jews  and  Maccaronis  are  at  war. 

The  Jews  prevail,  and,  thundering  from  the  stocks. 

They  seize,  they  bind,  they  circumcise  Charles  Fox. 

Fair  Schwellenbergen  smiles  the  sport  to  see, 

And  all  the  maids  of  honor  cry  He  !  He  ! — 

Be  these  the  rural  pastimes  that  attend 

Great  Brunswick* s  leisure— these  shall  best  unbend 

His  royal  mind,  whene'er  from  state  withdrawn 

He  treads  the  velvet  of  his  Bichmond  lawn  ; 

These  shall  prolong  his  Asiatic  dream, 

Though  Europe's  balance  trembles  on  its  beam. 


*  Nature  shall  join  you— lime  shall  make  it  grow 
A  work  to  wonder  at — perhaps  a  Siowe ! 

Papers  Epistle  on  Taste, 

t  Here  is  Walpole's  hand  distinctly  ;  see,  bis  lively 
descriptions  of  the  damages  done  at  Strawberry  HiU 
by  the  explosion  of  these  mills. 

t  Written  while  Wilkes  was  Sheriff* of  London,  and 
when  it  was  feared  be  would  rattle  his  chain  a  year 
longer  as  lord  mayor. — Original  Note. 

§  Earl  Talbot,  then  lord  steward,  Wilkes'  antago- 
nist. 

II  Dr.  Nowell,  Principal  of  St.  Mary-Hall,  Oxford, 
had  preached  a  high  tory  sermon  on  King  Charles' 
martyrdom,  31st  January,  1772,  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  for  which  he  was  thanked  but  afterwards 
vnthanked, 

T  A  well-known  nick-name  for  Lord  Sandwich. 
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All  this,  oar  readera  see,  is  not  a  yery  high 
order  of  satire.  Its  chief  merit  now  is  the  lively 
exposure  of  Chambers'  nonsense;  but  its  great 
Togue  at  the  time  was  owing  undoubtedly  to  its 
ridicule  of  the  king's  personal  habits  and  tastes — a 
sure  enough  road  to  temporary  popularity,  of  which 
we  cannot  wonder  that  Walpole  and  Mason  should 
live  to  be  ashamed,  and  particularly  when  they 
subsequently  saw  their  own  more  polished  malevo- 
lence grossly  travestied  by  the  vulgar  impudence 
of  Peter  Pindar,  who,  we  have  no  doubt,  drew 
much  of  his  muddy  inspiration  from  the  Heroic 
Epistle.  The  Muse  of  Mason  had  in  those  base 
hands  degenerated,  to  use  his  own  illustration,  into 
a  '*drab;"  and  he  testified  his  repentance  by 
directing  in  his  will  the  republication  of  those 
works  only  to  which  he  had  prefixed  his  name. 

How  Mr.  Mitfurd  could  state  that  Walpole  con- 
ducted this  and  the  subsequent  productions  of  the 
same  class  through  the  press  is  to  us  incomprehen- 
sible, for  the  very  contrary  is  plainly  established  in 
the  Letters  which  he  edits.  About  a  year  after  the 
Epistle  appeared  the  second  satire,  under  the  title 
of  a  Postscript  to  the  Heroic  Epistle — which,  if  not 
80  light  and  lively  as  its  predecessor,  was  equally 
vigorous  and  venomous.  This  remarkable  piece, 
though  frequently  alluded  to,  and  mentioned  by 
name,  and  largely  quoted  in  the  Correspondence, 
the  editor,  most  strange  to  say,  seems  not  to  have 
seen  or  heard  of — certainly  never  to  have  read,  as 
we  shall  show  by  and  by ;  at  present  we  refer  to 
it  only  to  disprove,  as  the  following  statement  will 
do,  the  assertion  that  Walpole  conducted  these 
things  through  the  press.  The  MS.  of  the  second 
satire  Mason  sent  up  to  town  to  a  common  friend, 
one  Dr. ,*  to  be  by  him  delivered  to  Wal- 
pole, who  was  to  keep  it  till  called  for  by  a  secret 
emissary  of  Mason's,  who  ultimately  was  to  send 
it  to  the  press.  So  alarmed  was  Walpole  at  the 
idea  of  having  any  connection  with  the  publication 
— so  impatient  to  get  rid  of  the  MS. — that  he  would 
not  trust  so  tardy  and  unsafe  a  communication  as 
the  post,  but  actually  despatched  a  special  express 
all  the  way  from  London  to  York,  to  urge  Mason 
to  relieve  him  from  this  terrible  deposit.  Mason, 
▼ery  much  surprised,  it  seems,  at  this  panic,  writes 
in  reply : — 

As  to  the  Dr. ,  you  may  be  quite  as  easy  on  his  subject, 
and  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  seal  the  paqnet  up,  and 
send  it  to  him  by  your  servant  with  charge  to  deliver 
it  into  his  own  hand.  If,  after  all,  you  have  any 
fears  as  to  being  made  privy  to  it,  I  give  you  full 
liberty  to  burn  it  instantly  ;  and  as  there  is  no  other 
oopy  extant,  you  may  be  assured  it  will  perish  com- 

Eletely.    But  for  6od*s  sake  no  more  expresses.    I 
ave  been  at  my  wits'  end  to  account  for  this. — ^vol.  i., 
pp.  122, 123. 

There  are  in  the  earlier  letters  several  indications 
that  Walpole  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  mode, 
and  even  the  time,  of  these  publications.  These 
hints  might  escape  the  notice  of  a  careless  editor — 
but  how  could  any  one  who  had  read  and  under- 
stood the  two  letters  we  have  just  quoted  imagine 
that  Walpole — so  panic-stricken  at  the  risk  of  hav- 

*  The  editor  does  not  say  whether  he  finds  this 
blank  in  the  original  correspondence.  We  should  like 
to  know  who  the  doctor  was.  We  are  somewhat  in- 
clined to  suspect  Dr.  Brocklesby,  an  able,  amiable, 
and  generous  man,  but  a  very  keen  politician.  Wal- 
pole says,  however,  the  doctor  seemed  almost  as 
iriehtened  at  his  commission  as  he  was  himself; — 
and  that  is  not  like  Brocklesby. 


ing  so  much  as  seen  one  of  these  things— should 
have  conducted  half  a  dozen  of  them  through  the 
press  ?  But  this  is  not  all ;  with  a  very  moderate 
degree  of  attention  the  editor  might  have  found 
palpable  traces  of  the  mode  in  which  the  publica* 
tion  was  really  conducted.  First,  we  find,  just  after 
the  appearance  of  the  Epistle ^  Mason  writing  to 
Walpole, — 

I  have  an  excellent  story  to  tell  you  relative  to  it  It 
is  an  account  of  a  stratagem,  by  which  ten  good  golden 
guineas  were  obtained  from  a  certain  person,  by 
another,  to  which  such  a  sum  was  of  great  service  ; 
this  is  all  I  can  say — but  the  detail  of  the  matter  is 
highly  comic,  and  you  shall  have  it  the  first  safe  op- 
portunity.— vol.  L,  p.  66. 

Then,  by  and  by,  to  allay  Walpole's  terror  about 
the  Postscript,  he  tells  him  that  the  person  who  is 

to  call  for  the  parcel  is  not  by  any  means  he  whom 
you  suspect,  but  the  young  man  who  received  the  ten 
golden  guineas  for  the  last  On  bis  prudence  and 
good  management  I  can  fully  rely  (vol.  i.,  p.  122); — 

and  this  is  further  explained  by  a  line  in  the  Post- 
script  itself,  which  says  that  the  author  appears 
again — 

Warmed  with  the  memory  of  that  golden  time 
When  Almon  gave  me  reason  for  my  rhyme — 
Ten  glittering  orbs — and,  what  endeared  them  more. 
Each  glittering  orb  the  sacred  feature  bore 
Of  George  the  good,  the  gracious,  and  the  great 

Mason,  it  seems,  had  employed  a  young  friend  to 
convey  the  MS.  of  the  ** Epistle"  to  Almon,  the 
publisher,  and  Almon,  after  some  hesitation  and 
delay,  (which  Mason  attributed  to  a  bribe  from 
the  court,  i.  55,)  gave  the  messenger  ten  guineas. 

The  subsequent  publications,  which  ine  editor 
thinks  were  passed  through  the  press  by  Walpole, 
were  in  truth  in  the  hands  of  a  similar — perhaps 
in  all  cases  the  xamf — emissary.  In  February,  1782, 
Mason  put  forth  with  equal  secrecy  the  *'  Archeo- 
logical  Epistle,"  and  in  May  followed  it  up  by  an 
attack  on  Soame  Jenyns  and  Dean  Tucker,  under 
the  title  of  '*  The  Dean  and  the  Squire."  There 
was  no  intrinsic  reason  that  we  can  now  see  why 
either  of  these  pieces  required  such  a  strict  incog- 
nito, but  we  suppose  Mason  feared  that  they  might 
be  recognized  as  from  the  same  pen  as  the  Heroic 
Epistle.  The  person  employed  on  this  occasion, 
Mason  tells  Walpole,  was  Mr.  Bains, 

an  ingenious  young  Yorksbireman,  a  student  in  Oray*s 
Inn,  who  could  not  well  conceal  himself  on  a  prior 
occasion,  because  it  was  absolutely  necessary  Ac  should 
revise  the  press,  but  in  the  latter  he  disguised  himself 
en  militaire,  and  managed  the  matter  excellently. — 
vol  ii.,  p.  289. 

Is  it  not  clear  that  when  the  editor  asserted  that 
Walpole  conducted  these  pieces  through  the  press, 
he  could  not  have  read  the  letters  he hza illustrated? 

All  this  is  strange,  but  still  stranger  is  the  fact 
of  the  editor's  ignorance  of  the  Postscript  itself— 
of  which,  however,  he  himself  furnishes  us  with 
the  most  indisputable  evidence.  We  must  first 
observe  that  in  his  frequent  enumerations  and 
notices  of  these  works  he  mentions  the  "  Heroic 
Epistle,"  the  **  Epistle  to  Shebbeare,"  the  *»  Arch- 
aeological Epistle,"  and  so  forth,  but  not  once,  we 
believe,  the  ''Postscript;"  but  as  both  the  let- 
ter-writers mention — nay  even,  as  we  have  said, 
quote  the '*  Postscript "  over  and  over  again — we 
suppose  the  editor  must  have  thought  that  there  was 
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really  a  mere  postscript  appended  to  the  "  Epistle" 
itself,  and  therefore  took  no  more  notice  of  it.  As 
to  his  never  having  read  it,  he  leaves  us  in  no 
doubt  at  all.  In  the  Postscript,  amidst  many  sneers 
at  the  king,  there  are  these  Imes  : — 

Let  those  prefer  a  levee's  harmless  talk — 
Be  asked  how  often  and  how  long  they  walk  ; 
Proud  of  a  single  word,  nor  hope  for  more, 
Though  Jenkinson  is  blessed  with  many  score. 

When  Mason  had  written  these  lines,  he  saw  that 
Mr.  Jenkinson  (the  first  Lord  Liverpool)  was 
too  considerable  a  person — too  well  entitled  to 
'*  many  a  score  "  of  words — to  suit  the  intended 
sarcasm,  and  sent  them  to  Walpole — (discreetly 
mutilating  Mr.  Jenkinson*s  name) — with  a  re- 
quest— 

if  you  know  a  dirtier  and  less  considerable  man  than 
J  •  •  #  Q  ^hose  name  consists  of  three  syllables,  you 
will  do  me  a  favor  to  mention  him. — L,  116  ; — 

to  which  the  editor,  evidently  knowing  nothing  at 
all  about  the  Postscript,  or  Jenkinson,  appends  this 
wonderful  note — 

I  presume  that  Mason  alludes  to  his  Epistle  to  Dr, 
Shebbeare,  which  came  out  in  1774,  and  probably  to 
the  second  line— 
Oh,  for  a  thousand  tongues,  and  every  tongue 
like  Johnson* s  armed  with  words  of  six  feet  long. — 
i,  421  ;— 

and  he  proceeds  throuah  two  thirds  of  a  page  to 
show  that  this  is  an  (ufditional  instance  of  Mason's 
antipathy  to  Doctor  Samuel  Johnson  !  Thus  not 
only  making  Johnson  a  trisyllable,  and  marring  the 
metre,  but  completely  ignoring  the  existence  of  the 
poem,  which  occupies  so  large  a  share  in  the  Cor- 
respondence— which  has  been  printed  and  reprinted 
in  numerous  editions — ^and  in  every  edition  for  the 
last  seventy  years  exhibits  the  name  Jenkinson  at 
full  length. 

As  we  have  given  some  specimens  of  the  Epistle, 
our  readers  may  wish  to  see  something  also  of  the 
Postscript,  which  is  directed  more  exclusively  and 
more  arrogantly  against  the  king : — 

And  now,  my  Muse,  thy  fame  is  fix*d  as  fate  ; 
Tremble  ye  fools  I  scorn,  ye  knaves  I  hate  ! 
I  know  the  vigor  of  thy  eagle  wings  ; 
I  know  thy  strains  can  pierce  the  ear  of  kings. 

The  king  had  then  recently  reviewed  the  fleet  at 
Portsmouth,  and  the  satirist  pursues  him  on 

the  way. 

Perchance  to  proud  Spithead*s  imperial  bay. 
There  should  he  see,  as  other  folks  have  seen. 
That  ships  have  anchors  and  that  seas  are  green, 
Should  own  the  tackling  trim,  the  streamers  fine — 
With  Sandwich  prattle,  and  with  Bradshaw  dine  ; 
And  then  sail  back  amidst  the  cannon's  roar, 
As  safe,  (u  sage,  as  when  he  left  the  shore  ;  &c. 

After  some  more  sneering  of  this  kind,  the  writer 
attempts  a  higher  tone,  and  promises  himself  a 
futurity  of  fame  : — 

Te  sons  of  freedom,  ye  to  whom  I  pay. 

Warm  from  the  heart,  this  tributary  lay  ; 

That  lay  shall  live,  though  Court  and  Grub  Street 

sigh: 
Your  young  Marcellus  was  not  bom  to  die. 
The  Muse  shall  nurse  him  up  to  man's  estate. 
And  break  the  black  asperity  of  fikte. 

We  confess  that  we  do  not  clearly  see  the  meaning 
of  this  passage ;  but  he  concludes  with  a  menace 


more  intelligible,  though  somewhat  commonplace :— - 

'T  b  but  to  try  his  strength  that  now  he  sports 
With  Chinese  gardens  and  with  Chinese  courts. 
But  if  his  country  claim  a  graver  strain. 
If  real  danger  threat  fair  Freedom's  reign. 
If  hireling  Peers,  in  prostitution  bold. 
Sell  her  as  cheaply  as  themselves  they  sold  ; 
Or  they  who,  honored  by  the  people's  choice. 

Against  that  people  raise  their  rebel  voice 

If  this  they  dare,  the  thunder  of  his  song^ 

Rolling  in  deep-toned  energy  along. 

Shall  strike  with  truth's  dread  bolt  each  misereant'a 

name. 
Who,  dead  to  duty,  senseless  e'en  to  shame. 
Betrayed  his  country.     Yes,  ye  fitithlees  crew, 
His  muse's  vengeance  shall  your  crimes  pursue, 
Stretoh  you  on  Satire's  rack,  and  bid  you  lie. 
Pit  garlMige  for  the  hell-hound  in&my. 

These  vague  and  hypothetical  generalities,  pointed 
at  no  individual  object,  and  in  which  we  easily 
see  that  the  terse  and  epigrammatic  Walpole  had  no 
hand,  are  mere  "  sound  and  fury,  signifying  noth- 
ing." The  last  couplet  is  the  only  one  that  shows 
much  vigor  even  of  expression ;  it  is  a  striking  one, 
certainly,  and  all  have  it  by  heart,  though  perhaps 
comparatively  few  could  tell  where  it  occurs ;  but, 
as  the  writer  himself  became  subsequently  one  of 
the  **  faithless  crew,"  changed  his  party,  and  recon- 
ciled himself  with  the  court,  we  cannot  wonder  at 
his  never  having  claimed  the  authorship. 

Having  thus  explained  what  we  think  the  editor'^ 
misapprehension  concerning  these  two  satires,  we 
proceed  to  make  some  observations  on  the  other 
portions  of  the  Correspondence. 

Of  the  whole  series  of  Walpole's  letters,  we  are 
inclined  to  place  these  last  in  intrinsic  value,  as 
well  as  in  order  of  publication.  The  subjects  are 
more  limited — the  parties  are  so  busy  with  their 
political  libels,  and  so  cautious  and  ambiguous  in 
their  communications  on  those  matters,  that,  on  the 
points  which  would  probably  be  most  interesting, 
they  are  obscure  and  enigmatical.  Of  the  rest, 
Walpole*s  share  is,  for  the  most  part,  much  below 
his  usual  level ;  while  Mason's  letters  are  neithet 
good  nor  bad,  nor  would  be  worth  printing  except 
that  they  keep  up  the  shuttlecock  with  Walpole. 
Before  we  proceed  to  some  graver  considerations 
that  these  letters  suggest,  we  will  gratify  our  read- 
ers by  some  of  the  thinly  scattered  characteristics 
of  the  Walpolean  style. 

When  announcing  to  Mason  the  publication  of 
Cook's  discoveries  in  the  South  Seas,  he  says — 

The  Admiralty  have  dragged  the  whole  ocean,  and 
caught  nothing  but  the  fry  of  ungrown  islands  which 
had  slipped  through  the  meshes  of  the  Spaniard's  net 
— i.,  81. 

How  cleverly  though  coarsely  he  discriminates 
two  royal  characters,  when  he  says  that  the  letters 
in  the  Nuga  Antigua — 

show  clearly  what  tk  sad  dog  Queen  Elizabeth  was, 
and  King  James  what  a  silly  bitch  ! — i.,  180. 

When  he  was  laoienting  to  his  nephew's  lawyer 
that  the  prodigality  of  that  unhappy  youth  would 
ruin  the  family  estate  and  alienate  Houghton,  the 
legist — 

answered,  the  law  hates  a  perpetuity.  Not  all  perpeta- 
ittes,  said  I — nai  those  ^  lawsuits, — ^L,  96. 

The  summer  of  1778  was  a  singularly  fine  one ; 
it  was,  said  Walpole,  Italy  in  a  green  gown. 
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Of  the  persererance  of  the  ministry  in  attempting 
to  reduce  America,  he  saya — 

FirmneM  reiirea  where  practicability  finishes^  and 
then  obstinacy  undertakes  the  business. — ^il.  45. 

Talking  of  Wraxall'a  vanity  and  presumption  in 
forcing  himself  into  every  kind  of  notoriety,  he 
adds — 

I  fear  he  will  come  to  an  untimely  beginning  in  the 
House  of  Commons. — 11.  148. 

When  Lord  Carlisle,  then  young  and  inexpe- 
rienced in  business,  was  appointed  to  treat  with 
the  Americans,  who,  Walpole  was  persuaded, 
would  not  treat,  he  says  with,  as  the  result  showed, 
equal  sagacity  and  wit — 

Lord  Carlisle  is  named  one  of  the  commissioners,  and 
18  very  fit  to  make  a  treaty  that  will  not  be  made, 
— i  846. 

"I  wonder,"  said  Lady  Barrymore  (to  Walpole), 
"  why  people  only  say  as  poor  as  Job,  and  never  as 
rickt  for  in  one  part  of  his  life  he  had  great  riches." 
••  Yes,"  said  I,  "  madam,  but  then  they  pronounce 
his  name  differently  and  call  him  JobbJ** — ii.  281. 

These  few  extracts  will  at  least  prove  that  Wal- 
pole would  have  done  his  pen  injustice  if  he  had 
been  serious  when  he  complained,  in  January,  1783, 
that  *'*'  bis  goose-qidU  had  grown  gray,^'  (ii.  214). 
Lideed,  it  never  grew  gray.  The  letters  of  his 
later  life  are  in  general  equal  to  any  he  ever  wrote 
in  vivacity — superior,  perhaps,  both  in  pleasantry 
and  good  sense  ;  and  if  these  to  Mason  are  loss 
agreeable,  it  is  attributable  to  the  unamiable  and 
oilen  repulsive  character  of  the  subjects  which 
principally  occupied  the  correspondents.  There 
are  also  some  social  gossip  and  several  passing 
notices  and  judgments  of  the  publications  of  the 
day,  which  are  not  without  amusement  and  interest, 
but  they  are,  we  may  say,  stifled  in  the  heat  and 
pressure  of  partisan  politics. 

History  tells  us  but  too  well  the  activity  and 
malignity  of  the  spirit  of  faction  which  disgraced 
the  first  twenty  years  of  the  reign  of  George  III. , 
but  there  is  something  peculiarly  offensive  when 
one  is  admitted  to  see  the  interior  process  of  the 
dirty  work.  Lively  as  these  satires  may  appear, 
and  satisfactory  as  it  is  to  know  the  truth  as  to  the 
authors  and  their  motives,  it  is  painful  to  see  such 
men  prostituting  such  abilities  on  subjects  so  dis- 
reputable— which  at  the  time  they  were  afraid^  and 
in  their  latter  and  better  days  asluimed,  to  avow. 
Here  we  have  Walpole,  the  son  of  a  most  un- 
scrupulous minister,  and  himself  an  enormous  and 
scandalous  instance  of  political  jobbery,  holding 
^00  lucrative  state  sinecures — and  Mason,  a  reverend 
pluralist,  the  creature  of  royal  and  aristocratical 
patronage,  holding  ftt:e  ecclesiastical  preferments 
(two  of  which  were  wholly,  and  two  others  nearly 
sinecure) — affecting  a  high  strain  of  purity  and 
public  spirit,  and  conspiring  to  bring  both  church 
and  state,  tiie  authority  of  the  government,  and 
even  the  person  of  the  sovereign,  into  odium  and 
contempt ;  and  all  with  no  other,  or  at  least  no 
better  motive — on  Walpole^s  part  certainly,  and 
we  believe  on  Mason ^s — than  their  personal  vexa- 
tion at  being  disappointed  of  some  additional  favors, 
and  frustrated  in  the  aooompUshment  of  some 
additional  jobs. 

We  have  heretofore  proved  from  his  own  evi- 
dence, and  the  reports  of  the  commissioners  of 
inquiry,  that  the  clue  to  all  the  intricacies  of  Wal- 
pole's  political  feelings  lay  in  thoae  five  sinecure 


places,  one  of  which,  humble  in  rank,  but  producing 
above  4000/.  a  year,  he  wished  to  render  what  he 
called  '*  more  independent;"  and  another  of 
1400/.,  which,  holding  fur  his  brother's  life,  he 
wanted  to  have  for  his  own.  These  were  very 
natural  wishes  on  his  part,  though  it  would  have 
been  indecent  on  the  part  of  any  minister  to  have 
grranted  them  ;  but  it  is  beyond  all  patience  to  see 
the  rancor  generated  by  their  rejection  assuming  so 
impudent  a  mask  of  purity  and  patriotism.  Of 
Mason*s  motives  we  have  no  such  direct  evidence  ; 
but  enough  appears  to  justify  a  suspicion  that  the 
**  vanity"  and  **  ambition*'  which  Gray  early 
remarked  in  him,  having  been  stimulated  by  the 
rapidity  of  his  first  preferments,  (through  the  pat- 
ronage of  Lord  Holderness,)  he  grew  dissatisfied 
with  remaining  for  some  years  only  Rector  of 
Aston  and  of  Driffield,  Canon  and  Precentor  of 
York,  and  King^s  Chaplain  ! — 

A  canon  \ — that  'a  a  place  too  mean^ 
Ko,  Doctor,  you  shall  be  a  dean ! 
A  dozen  canons  round  your  stall 
And  you  the  tyrant  of  them  all 

Nay,  we  doubt  whether  a  deanery  would  havo 
satisfied  Mason — for  we  find  him  very  severe  oa 
the  bench  of  bishops,  and  so  indignant  at  the 
appointment  of  Dr.  Markham  to  the  archbishopric 
of  York,  in  1776,  that  he  soon  afler  preached  a 
sermon  in  that  cathedral,  in  which  he  had  the  im- 
pertinence to  intimate  that  he  would  not  accept  a 
bishopric,  and  this  foolish  bravado  was  accompanied 
with  so  much  intemperance  and  facti(m,  that  Wal- 
pole, not  over  squeamish  in  such  matters,  persuaded 
him  to  suppress  it.  No  one  can  doubt  that  this 
nolo  episcopari  may  be  well  translated  sour  grapes. 
When,  by  and  by — as  in  the  due  course  of  such  a 
friendship  was  sure  to  happen — these  associates 
quarrelled,  Walpole  jeered  Mason  with  his  nolo 
episcopari  pledge,  and  hoped  **  his  antipathy  to  a 
bishopric  had  subsided ;"  while  Mason — whether 
slyly  or  simply  we  know  not  (for  the  letter  itself  is 
not  given) — condoled  with  Walpole  on  the  loss  of 
one  of  those  sinecures  the  tenure  of  which  had  been 
so  long  the  object  of  his  solicitude.  It  was,  we 
suspect,  some  dissatisfaction  with  Lord  Holderness 
for  not  being  sufficiently  zealous  in  poshing  him 
still  higher,  that  occasioned  Mason's  quarrel  with 
his  early  patron,,  to  whom  he  dedicated  the  first 
edition  of  his  poems  in  a  very  fulsome  panegyric, 
but  had  subsequently  become  so  hostile  that  he 
abstained  from  frequenting  Strawberry  Hill,  lest 
he  should  be  obliged  to  meet  the  peer,  who  had  a 
villa  in  the  neighborhood,  and  "  whose  face  he 
never  wished  to  see  again . ' '  Walpole  reciprocates 
this  amiable  feeling  by  giving  him  hopes  that  the 
impediment  was  likely  to  be  soon  removed — 

Your  old  friend  passes  by  me  very  often  auring, 
and  I  am  told  looks  ghastly  and  going, — ^L  189. 

When  at  last  Lord  Holderness  goes,  Walpole  con- 
gratulates Mason  that — 

The  talisman  is  removed  that  prohibited  your  aooesff 
to  this  part  of  the  world. — 1.  877. 

And  the  pious  Mason  cmigratulates  himself  that 
his  quarrel  with  his  *'  old  friend"  dispenses  him 
horn  the  *' trouble  which  under  former  circum- 
stances would  have  fallen  on  him"  of  following 
him  to  the  family  vault — which  he  now  sends  hia 
curate  to  do,  while  he  himself  remains,  he  says, 
^^  ctmUntedly^^ — where? — ^in  the  parsonage-house 
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which  Lord  HolderneBs'  patronage  had  enabled  him 
to  render  an  elegant  and  even  luxurious  residence  ! 
(i.  375.)  We  doubt  the  content,  but  we  can  have 
DO  doubt  about  the  good  feeling  of  the  writer. 

It  is  evident  that  it  was  prior  to  the  composition 
of  the  Heroic  Epistle  that  Mason  had  received  some 
serious  discouragement  in  his  professional  am- 
bition ;  for,  in  May,  1772,  before  he  had  seen  Sir 
William  Chambers'  book,  he  writes  to  Wal- 
pole : — 

I  hear  (for  I  have  not  seen  the  paper)  that  it  has 
been  printed  as  a  piece  of  news,  that  I  have  resigned 
my  chaplainship,  and  a  canse  assigned  for  it,  which  I 
fear  will  ofiRend  Lord  Hertford  [WaIpole*s  cousin,  then 
lord  chamberlain].  I  could  wish,  therefore,  if  it 
came  easily  into  conversation,  that  you  would  assure 
his  lordship  that  my  intention  of  resigning  (for  it  is 
at  present  only  intention)  arises  merely  from  my 
resolution  of  noJ  aiming  at  any  further  eccletiaitical 
prefermtnt,  but  to  sit  down  uti  conviva  satur  in  a 
parsonage  which  I  have  built  for  that  purpose. 
— ^voL  i.,  pp.  25,  26. 

To  this  Walpole  replies : — 

I  have  told  Lord  Hertford  of  the  ii^orious  manner 
in  which  your  thoughts  of  resigning  the  chaplainship 
have  been  represented  in  the  newspapers,  and  of  the 
obliging  expressions  you  have  used  towards  him  in 
offering  to  give  it  up.  For  myself,  I  assure  you,  dear 
fir,  that  next  to  the  pleasure  I  should  have  if  it  was 
in  my  power  to  do  you  service,  the  greatest  satis- 
fiiction  I  can  enjoy  is  to  assist  in  delivering  you  fh)m 
attendance  on  a  court ;  a  station  below  your  senti- 
ments and  merit. — voL  L,  p.  27. 

And  it  happens  singularly  enough  that  the  very 
next  sentence  of  this  letter  is  Walpole*s  announce- 
ment to  Mason  of  Chambers'  work  : — 

I  have  read  Chambers'  book.  It  is  more  extravagant 
than  the  worst  Chinese  paper,  and  is  written  in  wild 
revenge  against  Brown  [Capability  Brown]  ;  the 
only  surprising  consequence  is,  that  it  is  laughed  at, 
■nd[  it  is  not  likely  to  be  adopted,  as  I  expected  ;  for 
nothing  is  so  tempting  to  fools  as  advice  to  deprave 
taste. — Ibid. 

As  to  the  resignation  of  the  chaplaincy,  the 
foregoing  extract  gives  us  a  stronger  impression  of 
disetppointed  appetite,  than  of  a  conviva  satur ;  and 
in  the  WalpoUana  we  find  a  much  more  probable 
explanation  of  that  event,  which  we  shall  produce 
by  and  by. 

But  whether  Mason  resigned  his  chaplaincy  from 
iiappy  contentment  as  he  writes,  or  from  keen 
mortification  aa  Walpole  believed,  thus  much  is 
certain,  that  within  a  month  or  two  afler  the 
resignation  he  commenced  his  long  series  of  bitter 
lampoons  on  the  court. 

We  cannot  without  wonder  and  shame  look  hack 
on  the  state  of  the  public  mind  at  that  period,  when 
Wilkes  had  brawled  and  Junius  thundered,  and 
Mason  and  Walpole  stpubbed  (it  is  their  own 
phrase)  the  whole  nation  into  a  ferment  and  we 
may  say  a  frenzy  of  alarm  for  its  liberties — which 
never  had  been  in  less  danger — and  of  distrust 
against  a  sovereign  who  was  not  only  by  personal 
character  unambitious  and  unenterprising,  but  from 
hia  lively  appreciation  of  the  very  title  by  which 
he  held  his  crown,  and  his  scrupulous  reverence 
for  legality,  was  less  inclined,  we  believe,  than 
any  prince  that  ever  reigned,  to  encroach  on  the 
rights  of  hia  people.  How  flimsy,  how  false  were 
nil  the  pretences ;  how  ridiculous,  how  contempti- 


ble all  the  bugbears  with  which  greedy  and 
unprincipled  factions  succeeded,  each  for  its  season, 
in  disordering  the  public  intellect ! — ^that  England 
was  in  danger  of  bein^  subjugated  by  a  standing 
army  of  Scotch  Jacobites ! — that  "  great  Bruns* 
wick*^  was,  if  not  a  Jacobite,  planning,  and 
actually  pursuing,  a  scheme  of  despotism  more 
arbitrary  and  complete  than  Jamea  himself  had 
contemplated ! — that  juries  were  to  be  suppressed  ! 
— parliaments  abrogated — and  what  nott — Nay, 
the  mania  rose  to  such  a  height  that  the  House  of 
Commons  was  induced  to  pass  the  most  flagrantly 
absurd  and  inconsistent  vote — the  merest  Irish  bull 
that  ever  was  made — that  *'  the  power  of  the  crown 
had  increased,  was  increasing,  and  ought  to  be 
diminished  ;" — and  this  resolution  was  the  crown- 
ing work  of  a  period  of  faction  during  which  the 
king  might  reasonably  have  trembled  for  hia 
crown — when  we  know  that  he  even  contemplated 
the  possibility  of  being  forced  to  retire  to  his  Ger- 
man dominions,  when  all  his  public  acts  were 
thwarted,  his  persona]  friends  and  servants  pro- 
scribed, his  private  life  ridiculed  and  insulted,  and 
the  influence  and  power  which  the  crown  had 
formerly  derived  from  its  American  colonies  not 
only  lost,  but  lost  through  the  prevalence,  the 
establishment,  the  triumph,  of  the  anti-monarchical 
and  republican  principle.  The  very  act  of  passing 
such  a  resolution  was  the  most  notorious  and  in- 
disputable proof  of  its  utter  falsehood.  Little  sus- 
ceptible of  shame  as  public  assemblies  are,  the 
House  that  had  passed  this  resolution  in  opposition 
and  defiance  to  all  their  own  former  votes,  seemed 
to  feel  its  inconsistency,  and  in  a  few  days  after 
contritely  passed  new  votes  in  opposition  and 
defiance  to  it.  Such  are  the  effects  of  faction.  In 
all  that  multitudinous  clamor  there  was  not  we 
believe  one  really  sincere  opinion  that  the  consti- 
tution was  in  danger,  or  that  any,  the  wildest  or 
most  slavish  courtier,  contemplated  the  slightest 
infraction  of  it.  It  was  a  struggle  on  the  part  of 
the  parliamentary  gladiators  to  get  into  place ; 
while  their  anonymous  allies  were — besides  what- 
ever party  zeal  they  might  feel — instigated  by  the 
keener  spur  of  personal  offence  and  private  ani- 
mosity. We  confidently  believe  that  so  it  was  aa 
to  Junius ;  we  long  since  knew  it  was  so  with 
Walpole — and  we  have  now  strong  evidence  that 
so  it  was  with  Mason. 

Of  Walpole's  motives,  touched  on  in  a  preced- 
ing page,  we  have  given  a  detailed  explanation  in 
former  numbers,  and  particularly  in  our  review  of 
his  Memoirs  of  George  III.,  to  which  we  beg  leave 
to  refer  any  one  who  may  wish  to  form  an  accu- 
rate estimate  of  the  historical  value  of  his  testi- 
mony as  to  either  the  persons  or  the  events  of  this 
reign;  but  as  there  is  no  part  of  his  writings 
where  his  partiality  and  malevolence  break  out 
more  strongly  than  in  these  letters  to  Mason,  we 
think  it  our  duty  to  bring  again  before  our  readers 
the  extraordinary  and,  we  repeat,  morbid  influence 
which  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  his  chief  sine- 
cures exercised  on  his  whole  political,  and,  indeed, 
private  life.  Believing  as  we  do  that  Walpole  is 
likely  to  be  considered  as  the  historian  of  his  own 
times,  it  is  especially  necessary  to  show  with  how 
many — not  grains  but — bushels  of  allowance  his 
evidence  must  be  seasoned. 

The  income  of  his  great  place  in  the  Exchequer, 
amounting  latterly  to  at  least  4200/.  a  year,  was 
made  up  of  profits  on  the  supply  of  a  vast  number 
of  small  articles,  chiefly  official  stationery.  The 
bills  for  these  articles  were  always  subject  to  ex- 
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Amination  and  check  by  the  Treasury,  and,  even 
when  allowed,  to  delay  in  the  payments.  To  free 
himself  from  this  check,  or  at  least  to  secure  lib- 
eral and  prompt  payment,  and  thus  make  himself 
what  he  calls  *'  independent,"  was  the  grand  ob- 
ject of  his  policy  ; — for  it  we  find  that  he  endeav- 
ored to  propitiate  every  new  minister  (we  believe 
without  exception)  ;  and  we  know  that  in  many 
instances,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  in  all, 
the  failure  of  these  unreasonable  solicitations  was 
followed  by  the  most  malignant  antipathy  to  the 
reluctant  parties.  Even  his  near  relation,  and  best, 
if  not  only,  beloved  friend,  Conway,  became  the 
object  of  his  disgust  when,  on  coming  into  office, 
he  declined  to  force  from  his  colleagues  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  job.  On  this  point  he  broke 
with  George  Grenville  and  Lord  Bute.  When,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  George  III.,  the 
reversion  of  this  office  was  granted  to  Mr.  Martin, 
which,  though  it  could  do  him  no  possible  injury, 
he  stomached  it  as  an  unpardonaole  injury  and 
affiront ;  and  all  his  subsequent  letters  are  full  of 
sarcasms  and  sometimes  calumnies  against  his  un- 
fortunate reversioner — unfortunate  in  every  way, 
for  Walpole  not  only  traduced  but  out-lived  him. 
So  sharp  was  this  enmity  that  Walpole  was  anxious 
that  in  a  new  edition  of  the  Epistle  Mason  should 
find  ''a  niche  for  his  expectant  heir.''  The 
other  great  sinecure  place  was  in  the  Customs, 
admittedly  of  1400/.  a  year,  but  we  suspect  a  good 
deal  more;  this,  however,  he  held,  as  we  have  be- 
fore said,  only  for  his  brother  Ed  ward  *s  life,  who 
was  eleven  years  older  than  he.  Walpole  endeav- 
ored as  early  as  Mr.  Pelham's  time  to  have  his 
own  life  added  to  the  patent,  and,  on  being  refused, 
broke  with  the  Pelhams,  and  set  about  revenging 
himself  on  them  by  writing  his  calumnious 
Memoirs  of  George  II. ;  but  he  still  lived  in  hopes 
of  obtaining  this  addition,  or  at  all  events  of  hav- 
ing the  office  regranted  to  him  if  his  brother  should 
die.  He  himself  tells  us  how  these  hopes  were 
annihilated  :  — 

The  place  in  the  Customa  held  by  my  brother,  but 
the  far  greater  share  of  which  had  been  bequeathed 
to  me  by  my  father's  will  for  my  brother's  li£9, 
was  granted  in  reversion  to  Jenkinson,  private  secre^ 
tary  to  Lord  Bute.  I  was,  I  confess,  much  provoked 
at  this  grant,  and  took  occasion  of  fomenting  the  ill^ 
humor  against  the  favorite,  who  had  thus  excluded 
me  from  the  possibility  of  obtaining  the  continuance 
of  that  place  to  myself  in  case  of  my  brother's  death. — 
Memoirs  of  George  III.,  vol.  i.,  p.  265. 

And  as  on  his  disappointment  from  Pelham  he  took 
his  revenge  by  writing  his  Memoirs  of  George  II., 
80  on  this  disappointment  from  Bute  he  set  about 
his  Memoirs  of  George  III.  But,  by  a  just 
retribution,  these  two  works  exhibit  the  most  in- 
disputable proofs  of  the  corruption  and  malignity 
of  the  writer,  and  affi)rd  the  best  justification  of 
the  ministers  he  traduces. 

From  these  two  afiairs  is  to  be  dated  Walpole's 
special  rancor  against  the  king.  Lord  Bute,  and 
the  whole  court  and  government — his  constant  pro- 
fessions of  terror  at  Scottish  influence,  long  a(ler 
Lord  Bute's  influence  had  vanished — his  coalition 
with  Mason,  who,  we  have  no  doubt,  at  his  insti- 
gation assumed  for  his  satires  the  pseudonyme  of 
Malcolm  Macgregor — and  a  degree  of  violence, 
acharnement,  against  Scotland  and  the  Scotch 
which  seems  almost  absolute  insanity.  As  this  is 
really  the  chief  feature,  and  certainly  the  greatest 
curiosity,  of  these  volumes,  we  must  give  our 


readers  some  specimens  of  this  patriotism.    He 
tells  Mason : — 

Tour  writings  will  ontlive  the  laws  of  England — ^I 
scorn  to  say  Britain,  since  it  implies  Scotland. — i.  155. 

Again  : — 

Prithee  leave  England  to  its  folly — to  its  ruin — to 
the  Scotch.  They  have  reduced  her  to  a  skeleton^ 
and  the  bones  will  stick  in  their  own  throats. — 

Alarmed  and  shocked,  as  he  affects  to  be — and 
as  we  believe  in  his  sane  moments  he  really  was 
— at  war  in  general,  and.  at  war  with  France 
especially,  he  is  equally  so  at  the  prospect  of  a 
good  understanding  with  her,  which  he  thinks  can 
only  be  a  scheme  to  forward  the  project  of  the 
Scotch  for  enslaving  England  : — 

Lord  Stonnont  is  the  negotiator,  and  Lord  Mans- 
field, who  has  not  courage  even  to  be  chancellor,  has 
courage  and  villany  enough  to  assist  him  in  enslaving 
us,  as  the  chancellor  [of  France — Maupeou]  has  en- 
slaved his  own  country. — ^i.  76. 

Even  when  at  last  the  war  has  broken  out,  and 
England  is,  he  says,  '*  disgraced  and  ruined,  and 
can  never  again  be  what  it  has  been,"  he  has  still 
one  consolation  left  : — 

Scotland  will  not  triumph. — i.  849. 

The  victories  of  France  will  be  over  the  Scots.  .  .  . 
Dr.  Franklin  has  triumphed  over  a  Scot  ambassador. 
— L  862. 

And  he  urges  his  fellow-laborer  to  '^pursue  thai 
idea**  in  some  future  libel  on  the  court. 

As  matters  looked  worse,  there  was  amidst  the 
general  gloom  ''  one  comfortable  thought** — that 
America  had  been 

Inspired  to  chastise  the  traitor  Scots  that  attacked 
her.  Hiey  have  made  a  blessed  harvest  of  their 
machinations. — If  there  is  a  drachm  of  sense  under  a 
crown,  a  Scot  hereafter  will  be  reckoned  pestilential. 
— L89. 

So,  when  he  wishes  to  stigmatize  the  object  of  his 
own  peculiar  vexation,  he  has  no  worse  name  to 
call  him  by  than  Mac  Jenkinson.  In  Auf;ust, 
1778,  because  Lord  Mansfield  was  a  Scot,  Wal- 
pole believes  that  the  chief  justice  has  "  drawn 
out,  servilely  copied,  and  recommended"  for  imi- 
tation, the  successive  steps  of  James  II.;  only 
doubting  whether  he  has  done  so  'Mn  order  that 
the  House  of  Hanover  may  be  ruined"  by  such 
**  manoeuvres" — or  whether  ho  really  hopes  to  con- 
solidate a  despotism  for  them — and 

flatters  himself  he  could  succeed  where  Jefl&ies  and 
the  Jesuits  fiuled. — iL  18  ; 

in  other  words,  as  Mason  versifies  it,  inculcates 
bona  fide  the  doctrine 

That  rests  on  bight  diyike  all  regal  claims, 
And  gives  to  George  whate'er  it  gave  to  James. 

Ep.  to  Shebbeare, 

As  we  have  seen,  in  the  first  of  the  satiree.  Lord 
Mansfield  will — 

Hang  the  knave  without  a  Jury, 

Even  in  the  Protestant  riots  of  1780,  the  disordered 
1  imagination  of  Walpole  sees  a  new  popish  plot 
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fomented,  if  not  devised,  by  the  king,  Lord  Mans- 
field, and  the  ministers,  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
rid  of  jitries  and  parUaments^  and  establishing  a 
military  tyranny  on  the  ruins  of  the  constitution : — 

Anti-Catholioism  seems  not  only  to  have  had  but 
little,  but  even  only  a  momentary  hand  in  the  riots. 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  a  court  plot  was  en- 
grafted early  on  the  prospect  of  tumults.  So  few  and 
such  no-precautions  were  taken,  that  it  is  not  very 
injurious  to  conclude  that  a  necessity  for  calling  the 
army  together  to  suppress  an  insurrection  was  no 
tery  disagreeable  opportunity.  It  has  certainly 
answered  so  roundly,  that  I  do  believe  the  machinist 
[the  king  ?]  would  forpve  the  imputation  in  consid- 
eration of  the  honor  it  would  do  his  policy.  Lord 
Mansfield  [whose  house  and  library  had  been  burned] 
has  risen  Uke  a  phoenix  finom  the  fiames,  and  vomits 
martial  law,  as  if  all  law-books  were  burned  as  well 
as  his  own. 

This  was  the  moment  I  have  long  dreaded.  /  had 
no  doubt  the  court  wished  for  insurrections.  It  was 
strong  enough  at  home  to  suppress  them,  and  the 
suppression  would  unite  all  tine  military  and  the 
militia,  and  all  under  one  standard  ;  and  so  I  am 
persuaded  it  has  already.  . .  .  Lord  Mansfield  will 
nave  courage  to  coin  what  law  he  pleases  while  the 
House  of  Lords  is  guarded  by  dragoons;  and  the 
chancellor,  whom  all  sides  blindly  concur  in  crying 
tip  to  the  skies,  has  spirit  enough  of  his  own  to  exe- 
cute any  enterprise  to  which  he  shall  be  commanded, 
and  is  as  ready  as  Maupeou  to  annihilate  parlia^ 
tnents,  if  timidity  and  cunning  did  not  prefer  voting 
despotism.— ii.  109, 110, 112. 

This  is  stark  Bedlam.  Their  strictly  personal 
insults  to  George  IIL  are  equally  numerous,  and 
itill  more  notoriously  calumnious.  Walpole  says 
(March,  1773)  that  his  ministers  are  as  rreat  rogues 
and  fools  as  those  of  Charles  or  James  II.,  but — 

for  King  James,  I  can  find  no  parallel — he  was 
sincere  in  his  religion. — ^L  61. 

While  the  **  Postscript  to  the  Heroic  Epistle" 
was  on  the  stocks.  Mason  (i.  82)  invites  Walpole 
to— 

send  him  a  curious  anecdote  or  two  relating  to  that 
supreme  pattern  of  fraternal  affection — 

as  he  sneeringly  calls  the  king,  in  allusion  to  his 
just  and  yet,  as  it  turned  out,  placable  vexation  at 
the  clandestine  marriages  of  his  two  brothers. 

In  the  midst  of  a  high-flown  tirade  of  morality 
and  patriotism,  Walpole  expresses  his  contempt 
for  that  *^  paltry  thing  of  ermine  and  velvet — a 
king!"-— i.  147. 

And  he  is  delighted  to  think  that  the  Heroic 
Epistle  vexed  his  monarch  personally,  and  he  ex- 
horts Mason  to  follow  up  the  blow  :^ 

Point  all  your  lightnings  at  that  wretch  Dalrym- 
ple,  and  yet  make  him  but  the  footstool  to  the  throne, 
•s  you  made  poor  simple  Chamben.— i.  76. 

Sir  John  Dalrymple  was,  as  Walpole  himself 
admits,  a  wretdi — only  because  ne  was  a  Scot  and 
had  the  honesty  to  publish  the  evidence  from  the 
French  archives  or  the  profligate  corruption  of 
some  of  Walpole's  whig  saints ;  and  Mason 
responds  to  these  provocations  with  sundry  lamen- 
tations on  the  degradation  of  England : — 

Since  Scottish  kingcraft  redssumed  the  throne. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  said  of  the  modern  whigs, 
during  the  last  French  war,  that  they  wished  for 
as  much  public  oafaunity  as  might  bring  themselves 
into  power.  This  was  still  more  true  of  Walpole 
and  Mason,  who  rejoiced  in  the  disasters  of  the 
American  war,  without  any  restriction ;  they  ex- 


aggerate every  failure,  attenuate  every  advantage  ; 
they  blazon  every  success,  the  smallest  as  well  as 
the  greatest,  of  the  enemy ;  and  when  at  last  Rod- 
ney's victory  of  the  12th  of  April,  1782,  restored 
our  naval  superiority,  the  only  allusion  to  it  in  this 
Correspondence  is  an  innuendo  that  if  it  had  hap- 
pened a  little  sooner  it  might  have  encouraged  the 
court  to  establish  a  Bastills,  and  that,  as  it  is,  it  is 
lucky  that  ^  fleet  cannot  be  employed  to  get  rid  of  a 
House  of  Commons !  The  gayety  of  their  letters  is 
in  direct  proportion  with  the  gloom  of  public  affairs ; 
and  when  to  all  our  difficulties  in  America  the  war 
in  India  was  superadded,  the  patriot  Mason  writes — 

Was  I  to  tell  you  that  I  drink  to  Hyder  AUy^s 
health  every  day  in  a  glass  of  port,  it  might  tempt 
you  to  pledge  me  in  your  glass  of  orange-juice ;  pray 
do  so  ! — ^ii  174. 

They  not  only  imagined  the  ruin  of  their  country, 
but  rejoiced  in  it ;  and  it  is  an  additional  proof  of 
the  obstinate  blindness  which  faction  inflicts  on 
men,  otherwise  the  most  clear-sighted,  that  at  the 
very  time  that  Walpole  was  venting  all  this 
calumnious  nonsense,  he  could  thus  write  to  Sir 
Horace  Mann  of  persons  whose  example  he  waa 
following  :— 

Last  night  I  took  up,  to  divert  my  thoughts,  a 
volume  of  letters  to  Swifl  from  Bolingbroke,  Bathurst, 
and  Gay  ;  and  what  was  there  but  lamentations  on 
the  ruin  of  England  from  wretches  toho  thought 
their  own  want  of  poioer  a  proof  that  their  country 
was  undone. — Letter,  13  January,  1780. 

He  did  not  see  that  he  and  Mason  were  not  only 
imitating,  but  surpassing,  "  the  venomous  raiUngS 
of  the  mock  patriots  **  (i^.)  of  the  former  generation. 

The  Memoirs  of  George  III,  and  this  Corre- 
spondence are,  when  examined  by.  a  discriminating 
eye,  the  fullest  and  most  eflfective  answers  that 
could  be  made  to  the  clamors  of  that  day ;  they  ex- 
pose the  futility  of  the  pretences,  the  meanness  of 
the  intrigues,  the  inconsistencies,  the  selfishness  of 
the  pretended  patriots ;  certainly,  of  all  the  person- 
ages that  their  prose  or  their  verse,  their  satires  oi 
their  letters,  exhibit  to  posterity,  there  are  no  two 
that,  as  to  honesty,  candor  and  truth,  cut  a  worse 
figure  than  Walpole  and  Mason  themselves.  Let 
us  allow  them  to  complete  the  picture  by  a  few 
more  touches  of  their  own. 

Their  party  is  at  last  triumphant — Lord  North 
is  ousted — the  patriots  are  in  the  cabinet.  What 
follows?  The  first  circumstance  we  meet  is  a 
paltry  aflfair — a  mere  straw  to  show  the  direction 
of  the  wind.  Patriot  Mason  has  a  poor  relation,  a 
broken  tradesman,  to  whom  he  makes  an  allowance ; 
he,  with  a  double  good-nature  for  the  poor  man  and 
for  his  own  pocket,  wishes  to  get  him  a  certain 
little  place  under  the  crown.  He  loses  no  time, 
and,  even  before  the  new  ministers  are  warm  in 
their  offices,  applies  to  Walpole  to  exert  his  influence 
for  his  friend.  Patriot  Walpole,  aAer  saying  that 
he  had  *'  for  forty  good  years  niade  it  a  rule  not  to 
ask  any  favor  from  any  minister" — which  rule  we 
beg  leave  to  add  he  invariably  broke  by  asking  favors 
for  himself  from  every  successive  minister,  from  Mr. 
Pelham  to  Lord  North,  inclusive — Patriot  Walpole, 
we  say,  consents  to  advocate  the  poor  relation's 
job,  and  applies  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond  accord<« 
mgly.  All  this  might  have  been  very  natural,  and 
in  our  opinion  not  at  all  reprehensible  in  any  but 
just  these  men  who  had  spent  so  many  years  m  in- 
fluencing the  public  mind  against  royal  and  minis- 
terial patronage ;  and  who  had  lately  received  with 
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such  joy  the  resolution  that  *'  the  power  of  the 
crown  ought  to  be  diminished."  But  there  is  a 
still  better  scene  in  this  little  farce.  The  Duke  of 
Richmond,  by  some  accident,  did  not  immediately 
reply  to  Walpole's  application.  Walpole  wonders 
— but  imagines  the  duke  is  making  inquiries. 
Another  day  passes — Walpole  grows  uneasy.  An- 
other and  another  pass — still  no  answer.  Walpole 
blazes  up  into  the  most  high-minded  indignation  : 
"  his  eyes  are  opened," — **  his  vanity  reprimand- 
ed"— "  his  pride  wounded" — "  he  would  not  in 
any  case  have  fumntedihe  new  ministry,  but  nou? 
he  would  as  soon  step  into  a  cave  of  scorpions^  or 
even  join  those  toretches  the  old  ministers,  as  have 
anything  to  do  with  these  ungrateful  men." — ii. 
280.  There  's  pure  and  disinterested  patriotism  for 
you !  In  a  week  this  indignation  no  doubt  gets  round 
to  the  duke — who  apologizes — and  gives  the  place  ; 
Mason^s  poor  relation  is  salaried — Walpole  out- 
wardly (not  inwardly)  appeased  ;  and  we^after 
all  the  greatest  gainers — have  the  moral  of  the  story. 
It  was,  perhaps,  this  little  incident  that  prompted 
Walpole  to  discover  and  communicate  to  Mason  the 
humiliating  fact  that  the  new  ministers — so  long 
their  pride  and  hope — were  quite  as  bad,  and,  in 
some  respects,  rather  worse,  than  the  **  wretches," 
their  predecessors. 

All  is  barefaced  faction ;  ambition  and  interest 
have  cut  away  their  vizors,  or  sold  them  parlous  dear. 
Both  sides  are  alike;  one  cannot  value  either. 
Whenever  the  nation  gets  an  advantage,  it  is  like  a 
half-gnawed  bone  tos^  to  a  dog  under  the  table. — 
ii.809. 

Even  from  the  first  formation  of  the  new  ministry, 
he  says — 

there  never  had  been  any  union.  Pride,  rashness, 
folly  and  knavery  have  dissipated  even  pretences, 
and  everything  is  to  begin  anew.  If  you  have  youth 
or  courage  enough  to  commence  afresh  chase,  I  have 
no  objection.  For  myself,  I  confess  I  am  too  old  ; 
nor  am  I  eager  to  be  aiding  and  abetting  more  Irish 
adventurers  in  getting  pensions  of  8(XX)/.  a  year. 
They  have  picked  the  pockets  of  others  full  as  honest 
OS  themselves,  and  call  it  saving  the  nation's  money  ! 
— ii.  818. 

Before  we  give  more  faith  to  this  vituperation 
of  the  new  ministers  than  we  did  to  that  of  the 
former  **  wretches,"  we  should  like  to  know 
whether  Walpole  had  renewed  to  Lord  Rocking- 
ham the  little  request  about  being  made  **  inde- 
pendent in  the  exchequer  office,"  which,  in  spite 
of  the  excellent  rule  of  never  asking  a  favor,  he 
had  made  to  all  his  predecessors;  perhaps  time 
may  reveal  that  secret  as  it  has  done  all  the  rest. 
In  the  mean  while  we  hesitate  to  take  the  character 
of  the  Rockingham  party — though  by  no  means 
favorites  of  ours — implicitly  from  the  pen  of  Wal- 
pole. 

The  "Irish  adventurer"  was  Colonel  Barr€, 
whose  services  his  party — ^so  long  Wal pole's  own 
— rewarded  with  a  pension,  but,  on  the  death  of  Sir 
Edward  Walpole,  which  happened  shortly  after 
this,  they  gave  him  the  clerkship  of  the  Pells,  which 
was  of  much  greater  value.  It  shows  how  blind 
self-interest  is  to  its  own  blots,  that  Walpole  should 
Ibrget  that  what  was  proposed  for  Colonel  Barr^, 
at  the  close  of  a  long  and  distinguished  public  life, 
was  not  lialf  the  amount  of  what  he  himself  and  his 
two  brothers  had,  each,  "  picked  from  the  public 
pocket,"  even  from  their  boyhood. 

We  said,  in  a  former  part  of  this  article,  that 


Walpole  and  Mason  quarrelled — as  Walpole  did 
with  all,  and  Mason,  we  believe,  with  most  of  those 
whom  they  called  their  friends.  Horace  gives  a 
summary  of  this  difference  in  the  "  Walpoliana," 
which  Mr.  Mitford  reproduces  in  his  preface,  but 
with  some  omissions  and  mistakes ;  the  following 
is  the  genuine  version : — 

I  shall  tell  you  a  great  secret,  the  cause  of  my  late 
difference  with  Mr.  Mason,  (1785.)  Lord  Uaroourt, 
Mason,  and  I,  used  often  to  meet  together,  as  we 
cordially  agreed  in  our  sentiments  of  the  public  meas- 
ures pursued  during  this  reign.  But  when  the  India 
Bill  of  Fox  came  to  be  agitated,  Mason  took  a  decided 
part  against  it ;  nay,  wrote  to  me  that,  upon  this 
occasion,  every  one  ought  to  assist  the  king ;  and 
warmly  reconmiended  it  to  me  to  use  my  influence  in 
that  cause. 

You  may  imagine  I  was  a  little  surprised  at  this 
new  style  of  my  old  friend,  and  the  impertinence  of 
giving  his  advice  unasked.  I  returned  a  light,  ironi- 
cal answer.  As  Mason  hod,  in  a  sermon  preached 
before  the  Archbishop  of  York,  publicly  declared  that 
he  would  not  accept  of  a  bishopric,  if  offered  to  him,  I 
jeeringly  told  him  that  I  supposed  his  antipathy  to  a 
bishopric  had  subsided.  He  being  also  the  first  pro- 
moter of  the  York  Associations,  [for  Parliamentary 
Reform,]  which  I  never  approved,  I  added,  that  I 
supposed  he  intended  to  use  that  fool  Wyvill  as  a  tool 
of  popularity.  For  Wyvill  is  so  stupid  that  he  cannot 
even  write  English ;  and  the  first  York  Association 
paper,  which  was  written  by  Wyvill,  is  neither  sense 
nor  grammar. 

To  return  to  Lord  Harcourt  He  was  so  obnoxious 
to  the  court,  that  when  his  mother  lately  died,  the 
queen  did  not  send  a  message  to  his  countess,  to  say 
that  she  would  call  on  her  ;  though  this  be  always 
done  in  etiquette  to  a  countess,  and  as  constantly 
revised.  In  consequence,  Lord  and  Lady  Harcourt 
never  went  near  the  oourt  But  when  Fox's  India 
Bill  came  to  the  House  of  Lords,  Lord  Harcourt, 
probably  by  Mason's  suggestion,  remained  to  the 
very  lost  of  the  question,  and  much  distinguished 
himself  against  it.  The  consequence  was,  that  a  few 
days  after  Lord  Harcourt  called  on  me  to  say  that  the 
king  had  sent  him  a  message  requesting  his  accept- 
ance of  the  embassy  to  Spain  ;  and  he  concluded  with 
begging  my  advice  on  the  occasion.  I  told  him  at 
once,  that  since  the  king  had  sent  such  a  message,  I 
thought  it  was  in  fact  begging  pardon  ;  "  and,  my 
lord,  I  think  you  must  go  to  court,  and  return  thankiB 
for  the  offer,  as  you  do  not  accept  it.**  But,  lo  and 
behold !  in  a  day  or  two  Lady  Harcourt  was  made 
lady  of  the  bed-chamber  to  the  queen,  and  Lord  Hai^ 
court  was  constantly  dangling  in  the  drawing-room. 

Soon  after  Mason,  in  another  letter,  asked  me  what 
I  thought  of  Lord  Harcourt's  becoming  such  a  cour- 
tier, &o,  I  was  really  shocked  to  see  a  man,  who  had 
professed  so  much,  treat  such  a  matter  so  lightly, 
and  returned  a  pretty  severe  answer.  Among  other 
matters,  I  said  ironically,  that,  since  Lord  Harcourt 
had  given  his  cap-and-dagger  ring  to  little  master,  he 
(Mason)  need  no  longer  wonder  at  my  love  fbr  my 
bust  of  Caligula.  For  Lord  Harcourt  used  formerly 
always  to  wear  a  seal-ring  with  the  cap  of  liberty 
between  two  daggers,  when  he  went  to  court ;  but  he 
gave  it  to  a  little  boy  [Lady  Jersey's]  upon  his  change. 
And  I,  though  a  warm  friend  of  republicanism,  have 
a  small  bust  of  Caligula  in  bronie,  much  admired  for 
its  fine  workmanship. 

The  consequence  of  these  differences  has  been,  that 
we  call  on  each  other,  but  are  on  the  coldest  terms.  ^ 

I  ought  to  have  mentioned  that  Mr.  Mason,  in  his 
latter  epistle  to  me,  condoled  with  me  on  the  death  of 
my  broUter,  by  which  I  lost  14002.  a  year.  In  my 
answer,  I  told  him  there  was  no  room  for  oondolenoe 
in  the  aflEisur,  my  brother  having  attained  the  age  of 
■eventy-sevoD,  and  I  myself  being  an  old  maaof  sixtg^ 
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eight ;  ro  that  it  was  time  for  the  old  child  to  give 
otrer  buying  of  baubles.     I  added,  that  Mr.  Mason  | 
well  knew  that  the  place  had  been  twice  offered  to  me  | 
/or  my  own  life,  but  I  had  refused,  and  left  it  on  the  ' 
old  footing  of  mj  brother's. —  Walpolianat  p.  90. 

On  this  last  assertion  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  say 
that  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  state- 
ment is  not  true  in  the  sense  in  which  the  speaker 
would  have  us  understand  it.  Horace  had  not 
been  offered  the  place  for  his  own  life  additional- 
ly— Ifiat  was  the  hitch — but  he  was  offered  to  have 
his  name  substituted  fur  Sir  £dward*s,  if  the  latter 
would  consent,  which  of  course  could  not  be  pro- 
posed to  the  brother. 

In  the  same,  as  we  believe,  very  trustworthy 
report  of  Horace's  confidential  conversation  with 
Pinkerton,  we  read  : — 

Mason  too  has  turned  a  kind  of  courtier,  though  he 
was  formerly  so  noted,  that,  being  one  of  the  king^s 
chaplains,  and  it  being  his  turn  to  preach  before  the 
royal  family,  the  queen  ordered  another  to  perform 
the  office ;  but  when  the  substitute  began  to  read 
prayers.  Mason  also  began  the  same  service.  He  did 
not  say  whether  he  proceeded  ;  but  this  I  hod  from 
his  own  mouth  ;  and,  as  it  happened  at  the  chapel  of 
8L  James,  it  is  surprising  that  the  town  did  not  know 
it.  Mason  in  consequence  resigned  the  chaplaincy. 
^Ibid. 

This,  we  see,  is  a  very  different  story  from  that 
which  Mason  had  conveyed  to  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain Hertford  through  Walpole,  and  was  no  doubt 
a  subsequent  and  confidential  communication  of 
his  real  motives,  and  is  quite  enough  to  account 
for  his  personal  animosity  against  the  king  and 
queen. 

Amongst  the  many  deficiencies  of  illustration 
with  which  we  have  to  reproach  the  editor,  one  of 
the  most  serious  is,  that  he  should  have  taken  no 
notice  of  the  angry  and  sarcastic  letter  which  com- 
pleted Walpole's  rupture  with  Mason,  and  which 
is  to  be  found  (misdated,  1780)  in  a  kind  of  appen- 
dix to  the  last  livraison  of  the  letters  to  Sir  Horace 
Mann  (vol.  iv.,  p.  315).  As  that  work  belongs  to 
the  same  publisher  as  this,  there  could  have  been 
no  objection  on  the  score  of  copyright  to  its  repro- 
duction in  what  is,  no  doubt,  its  properest  place. 
Had  the  editor  never  seen  it?  or  was  it  thought 
discreditable  to  both  his  heroes?  At  all  events 
it  belongs  so  essentially  to  this  series  and  to  the 
subjects  we  have  been  discussing,  that  we  must 
find  room  for  the  most  prominent  passages  of  it. 
We  are  only  sorry  not  to  have  the  letter  of  Mason 
which  provoked  it.  Its  true  date  must  have  been 
in  February  or  March,  1784 — shortly  af\er  the  let- 
ter of  the  2d  February  (ii.,  p.  363),  in  which  Wal- 
pole jeered  Mason  about  his  nolo  episcopari  pledge. 
To  this  Mason  replied  we  know  not  what — and 
then,  no  doubt,  Walpole  rejoined  as  follows  :— 

TO  THE  REV.  W.   MASON. 

You  most  blame  yourself,  not  me,  if  you  are  dis- 

F leased  with  my  letters,  which  you  forced  from  me. 
hod  done  all  I  could,  both  by  silence  and  by  more 
than  once  or  twice  declaring  I  did  not  choose  to  write 
on  politics,  to  avoid  any  political  discussions  with 
you.  I  could  not  be  ignorant  of  Lord  Harcourt's 
conversion,  which  for  a  moment  had  so  much  diverted 
the  town  ;  but  I  did  not  take  the  liberty  to  mention  it 
to  him.  Neither  was  I  quite  ignorant  of  your  change 
of  sentiments  ;  yet  should  never  have  uttered  a 
syllable  to  you  on  that  occasion,  had  you  not  chosen 
to  notify  it  to  me.    Then  I  moat  certainly  had  an 


equal  right  to  declare  that  my  principles  were  not 
changed — especially  not  by  a  circumstance,  serious 
inde^  in  itself,  but  ludicrous  if  it  had  produced  snob 
an  effect  on  me  as  to  make  me  think  the  power  of  the 
crown  had  diminished,  was  diminishing,  and  ought  to 
be  increased.     Ought  did  not  become  you  or  me. 

I  am  so  &r  from  being  hurt  at  your  quarrelling 
with  me,  that  I  thank  you  extremely  for  it,  and  stiU 
so  cordially  wish  you  whatever  you  may  wish  for 
yourself,  that  I  should  delight  in  seeing  you  Arch- 
bishop of  York  ;  for,  as  you  are  excellent  at  distinc- 
tions, you  can  as  certainly  discern  the  difference  be- 
tween an  archbishop  and  a  bishop  as  between  a  king 
and  his  crown.  I  am,  sir,  with  due  regard  and 
esteem,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

H.  W. 

P.  S. — Your  pert  and  ignorant  cabal  at  York,  pick- 
ing up  factious  slander  from  party  libels,  stigmatized 
that  excellent  man  [Sir  Robert  Walpole]  as  the  patron 
of  corruption,  though  all  his  views  and  all  his  notions 
tended  to  nothing  but  to  preserve  the  present  family 
on  the  throne  and  the  nation  in  peace  and  affluence. 
Your  own  blind  ambition  of  being  the  head  of  a  party, 
which  hod  no  precise  system  in  view,  has  made  you 
embrace  every  partial  sound  which  you  took  for  pop- 
ularity :  and  being  enraged  at  every  man  who  would 
not  be  dictated  to  by  your  crude  visions,  you  have 
floundered  into  a  thousand  absurdities  ;  and  though 
you  set  out  with  pretending  to  reform  Parliament,  in 
order  to  lower  the  influence  of  the  crown,  you  have 
plunged  into  the  most  preposterous  support  of  prerog- 
ative because  Lord  North,  then  the  crown  minister, 
declared  against  your  innovations,  and  has  since 
fallen  into  disgrace  vrith  the  king.  I  am  not  so  little 
rooted  in  my  principles  as  to  imitate  or  cooperate  with 
you.  I  am  going  out  of  the  world,  and  am  determined 
to  die  as  I  have  lived,  consistent.  You  are  not  much 
younger  than  I  am,  and  ought  to  have  acted  a  more 
temperate  and  rational  part ;  but  that  is  no  business 
of  mine. 

Walpole,  after  all,  did  Mason  the  credit  of  be- 
lieving that  his  conversion  was  honest : — **  from  a 
silly  hope  of  seeing  his  favorite  scheme  of  parlia- 
mentary reform  prosper  in  Mr.  Pitt's  hands." 
(  Walpoliana,  p.  91.)  Walpole  himself,  whose  sar 
gacity  never  failed  him  except  when  a  side  glance 
at  his  sinecures  distorted  his  vision,  never  gave 
in  to  the  delusion  of  parliamentary  refonn  ;  he  all 
along  foresaw  that  so  great  and  radical  a  change 
must  inevitably  alter  the  balance  of  the  constitu- 
tion. The  French  Revolution  reclaimed  Walpole 
altogether.  He  then  no  doubt  began  to  think  more 
leniently  of  Mason's  apostasy; — but  it  is  not  till 
after  a  lapse  of  twelve  years,  1784-1796,  that  one 
letter  from  each  of  the  parties  testifies  that  they 
had  returned  to  some  habits  of  intercourse — though 
not  we  presume  of  friendship. 

So  ends  this  curious  chapter  in  the  history  of 
faction  ;  and  however  disgusting  and  contemptible 
some  parts  of  the  conduct  of  both  Walpole  and 
Mason  must  appear,  we  are  disposed  to  forgive 
the  mischief  they  did  for  the  lesson  that  they  af- 
ford. It  is  some  satisfaction  to  think  that  they 
both  saw  with  regret — and  we  hope  with  repent- 
ance— the  mischievous  effects  of  those  disorgan- 
izing principles  which  they  had  so  long  and  so 
strenuously  endeavored  to  propagate. 

Mr.  Mitford  has  touched  slightly  on  the  new 
hypothesis  that  Waipole  or  Mason  may  have  had 
some  share  in  Junius,  We  will  not  now  enter 
into  that  labyrinth  further  than  to  venture  a  proph- 
ecy that  if  ever  Junius  is  discovered,  he  also  will 
be  found  to,  have  died  at  least  a  penitent,  and 
perhaps  a  courtier. 
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From  the  Newark  Daily  Advertiser. 
SAULT   DE   ST.  MARIE. 
Sault  St.  Marie,  Lake  Superior,  July  1,  1861. 

Celebrated  as  are  the  **  Thousand  Isles  *'  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  they  are  not  comparable  in  number, 
size,  diversity  of  shape  and  grandeur  of  scenery,  to 
the  countless  ones  that  dot  the  surface  of  old  Huron. 
I  am  surprised  that  tourists  and  voyageurs  have 
written  so  meagrely,  given  us  so  few  accounts,  of 
the  varied  beauties  of  this  lake.  At  its  head  it  is 
unequalled  for  picturesque  beauty.  Twenty-two 
thousand  islands  have  already  been  surveyed,  while 
half  that  number  still  remain,  unexplored,  unnamed. 
You  see  them  all  around  you,  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach — scores  of  little  ones,  grouped  together, 
peering  up  above  the  blue  waters — some  finely 
weeded,  others  green  with  grasses.  The  steamer 
threads  her  way  through  winding  channels  which 
divide  them — at  times  almost  touching  overhanging 
trees,  and  giving  you  a  glimpse  of  a  pebbly  shore, 
the  silent  head-land  or  receding  cove.  You  could 
bury  yourself  here  from  the  outer  world,  turn  Sel- 
kirk, or  hermit  of  Engaddi,  and  nothing  but  the 
smoke  of  your  camp-fire  would  betray  the  hiding- 
place.  Here  come  larger  islands,  miles  in  extent, 
with  the  calm  waters  sparkling  and  shining  between, 
in  long,  river-like  vistas.  Each,  in  itself,  has  its 
charm ;  take  them  together,  the  effect  is  enchant- 
ing, irresistible.  Could  the  zephyrs  see  them  on 
this  summer  aflernoon — sleeping  in  dreaming 
beauty — they  would  bear  their  Psyche  to  these  isles 
of  pleasure. 

Leaving  the  Manitoulins  to  the  southward,  we 
coasted  along  Drummond's  Island — so  named  afler 
the  English  commander  who  fell  at  Fort  Erie, 
during  the  last  war ;  a  fine  harbor,  and  the  ruins 
of  an  old  French  fort  are  visible.  Then,  sweeping 
by  others,  you  steer  northward,  and  enter  the  river 
St.  Mary.  The  shores  are  covered  with  primitive 
forest  trees,  wild  as  when  discovered,  consisting  of 
the  pine,  fir,  birch  and  sugar-maple.  The  land  is 
mostly  barren,  with  here  and  there  a  fertile  "  clear- 
ing,'' and  its  log-cabin  for  the  white  man,  wigwams 
for  the  Indian.  At  Churchiirs,  twelve  miles  be- 
low the  Sault,  we  had  a  "  talk,"  with  the  propri- 
etor. He  employed  Indians  as  farm-laborers,  at 
fifty  cents  a  day,  paying  ihem  in  pork,  flour  and 
clothing — **  found  them  willing  and  active."  His 
crop  was  potatoes,  worth  from  four  to  five  shillings 
a  bushel,  of  which  he  raised  4,000  bushels  last 
season  ;  and  '*  so  soon  as  he  made  his  pile  he  was 
bound  to  sell  out  and  make  for  his  home  on  the  Mer- 
rimack." He  had  not  forgotten  that  the  "  Fourth" 
was  near  at  hand,  as  was  evidenced  by  his  having 
a  huge  jug  filled  at  the  bar  with  whiskey,  and  de- 
claring that  he  was  **  going  to  keep  that  day,  any- 
how." 

The  village  of  the  Sault  St.  Marie  is  a  straggling 
collection  of  houses,  prettily  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  river,  just  below  the  rapids  which  empty  the 
waters  of  Superior  into  the  river.  Fort  Brady 
stands  at  the  southern  extremity,  and  is  garrisoned 
by  some  sixty  men,  under  the  command  of  Major 
Gore.  It  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  barrack, 
without  a  single  pretension  to  military  strength. 
A  portage,  one  mile  in  length,  connects  Lake 
Superit)r  with  the  river,  and  vessels,  (steamboats 
sometimes,)  merchandise,  ores,  &c.,  &c.,  pass  to 
and  fro  by  this  means.  We  hired  an  Indian  chief 
and  his  son  (of  the  Chippeway  tribe)  to  take  us 
down  the  rapids  in  a  birch  canoe.    In  less  than 


three  minutes  we  were  whirled  one  mile,  through 
foaming,  rushing  waters,  over  falls,  past  sharp 
rocks,  with  the  spray  dashing  over  us,  and  the 
canoe  bobbing  about  like  a  fishing  cork.  We  were 
forced  to  sit  on  the  bottom  of  the  boat  and  remaia 
immovable,  whilst  an  Indian,  fore  and  all,  with 
watchful,  sober  eyes,  (they  drink  rum  in  any  given 
or  boughten  quantity,)  gave  direction  to  the  bark, 
and  landed  us  safely  at  their  village  at  the  foot  of 
the  falls. 

We  visited  several  of  the  birch-bark  wigwams 
and  conversed  in  French  with  the  squaws.  Some 
of  them  are  really  beautiful,  with  large  Madonna 
eyes,  regular  features,  black  hair,  and  merry 
glance.  Tiieir  degradation,  however,  stares  you 
in  the  face,  and  nochivalric  Uncas,  or  noble-hearted 
Pocahontas,  meets  your  view.  The  chief  of  the 
tribe  still  holds  patriarchal  rule,  and  is  much  es- 
teemed by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Sault.  Each  even- 
ing they  take  their  canoes,  and,  amidst  the  boiling 
eddies  of  the  rapids,  with  net  in  hand,  scoop  up 
quantities  of  the  finest  white  fish.  We  saw  one 
boat  return  with  some  300  pounds,  of  large  size, 
worth  about  two  cents  per  pound.  They  are  lazy, 
(the  Indians,)  their  wants  few,  habits  simple,  and 
they  feel,  most  evidently,  their  inferiority  to  the 
"  pale-face."  Men,  women,  children,  and  dogs, 
sleep  promiscuously  on  the  ground,  underneath 
their  wigwams,  and  their  dress  is  half  savage,  half 
civilized. 

On  the  Canadian  side  of  the  river,  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  have  a  large  trading  post,  which,  at 
certain  seasons,  is  a  busy  depot  for  peltries,  stores, 
trappers,  and  traders.  The  Canadian  packers 
(who  carry  provisions  through  the  wilderness  to 
remote  posts)  are  a  hardy  set  of  men.  We  saw 
several  of  them.  Their  pack,  carried  on  their 
backs,  varies  from  80  to  100  pounds  in  weight,  and 
their  food,  during  these  long  and  perilous  journeys, 
consists  of  a  daily  allowance  of  two  ounces  of  tal- 
low and  one  pint  of  corn,  per  man.  They  make  a 
sort  of  soup  of  this,  which  keeps  life  in  them  more 
vigorous  than  the  dainty  dishes  of  Delmonico.  The 
American  Fur  Company  have  also  a  post  on  our 
side  of  the  river,  but  little  business  is  now  done 
here  in  furs.  The  climate  is  quite  like  winter. 
To-day,  the  first  of  July,  fires  are  necessary  ;  the 
thermometer,  at  noon,  standing  at  48  deg.  At  a 
quarter  past  nine,  P.  M.,  in  this  high  latitude,  we 
could  read  a  newspaper  in  the  open  air.  During 
the  long  winters,  the  mails  come  once  a  month ; 
brought  by  dog  trains,  and  Indians  on  snow-shoes, 
who  travel  40  miles  per  day  (!)  through  the  heavy 
snow  and  wilderness  of  this  region.  These  snow- 
shoes  are  a  curiosity,  and  I  have  procured  a  pair. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  village  are  of  a  very  mixed 
description.  You  see  the  white  man  from  New 
England,  the  native  Indian,  French  Canadian,  half- 
breeds,  negroes,  traders,  trappers,  miners,  specu- 
lators, &c. ;  with  all  the  various  colors  that  inter- 
marriage of  such  races  will  naturally  produce. 
Color,  however,  has  but  little  to  do  with  station  or 
influence,  and  everybody  drinks,  plays  cards,  and 
dances.  The  town  contains  three  churches,  a 
court-house,  many  stores,  three  inns,  and  has  a 
population  varying  from  1000  to  1200  souls.  The 
entire  fall  of  the  river  from  Lake  Superior  to  its 
entrance  into  Huron,  is  about  50  feet;  at  the  rap- 
ids some  28  feet,  with  about  a  mile's  breadth.  The 
business  on  the  upper  lakes  has  so  increased,  that  a 
ship-canal  round  the  falls  is  now  called  for,  thus 
opening,  to  a  free  navigation,  the  waters  of  that 
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largest  body  of  fresh  water  io  the  world,  Lake  Su- 
perior. 

This  great  lake,  fed  bj  more  than  thirty  rivers, 
is  380  miles  in  length,  130  in  width,  and  HOO  in 
circumference,  containing  many  large  islands,  and 
environed  by  a  rocky  and  dangerous  coast.  Its 
surface  is  625  feet  above  the  sea  level,  with 
a  mean  depth  of  900  feet.  Its  waters  are  beauti- 
fully clear  and  transparent,  abounding  with  trout, 
sturgeon  and  white  fish,  whilst  on  the  western 
shores  lie  immense  deposits  of  copper  and  iron  ore. 
This  mining  business  is  already  very  important,  and 
is  destined  to  become  of  vast  value.  In  the  JS^ew- 
nanaw  district,  the  following  copper  companies  are 
located,  viz. :  the  Cliff,  North- Western,  North- 
West,  Copper  Falls  and  Forest.  In  the  Ontana- 
goTij  the  Norwich,  Minnesota,  Farm,  and  Adven- 
ture, with  some  smaller  ones,  such  as  the  Aztec, 
Talcott,  Eureka,  Algonquin,  Algoma,  &c.,  more 
or  less  valuable.  The  stock  of  all  these  is  princi- 
pally owned  in  Pittsburg,  New  York,  Boston,  and 
the  people  of  this  region.  That  of  the  principal 
and  most  successful  one,  the  Cliff,  is  divided  into 
6000  shares  of  $100  each.  Only  $20  per  share  has 
been  called  in,  and  the  company  have  already  rep&id 
their  stockholders  thirty  dollars  per  share !  The 
stock  now  sells  for  $120  in  the  market.  Last  year 
they  shipped  to  market  900  tons  of  rich  ore,  worth 
$300  per  ton — say  $270,000— with  working  ex- 
penses of  only  $90,000. 

The  dividends  would  be  enormous,  were  not 
heavy  sums  expended  in  opening  the  veins,  and  in 
permanent  improvements  always  valuable  to  the 
company.  In  the  Kewnanaw  range,  the  veins  run 
from  north  to  south,  and  are  found  three  to  four  miles 
from  the  lake.  In  the  Ontanagon,  they  dip  east  to 
west,  some  seventeen  miles  from  the  coast.  The 
ground  is  mountainous  and  rugged,  the  ore  being 
found  in  the  midst  of  hard  trap  rock.  The  usual 
mode  of  mining  is  to  sink  shafts  and  then  drive 
levels,  following  the  course  of  the  veins.  In  many 
places  the  ore  tops  to  the  surface,  requiring  only 
to  be  uncovered  and  blasted  from  the  rock.  At  the 
Cliff  mines  shalU  are  to  be  seen  275  feet  in  depth, 
with  levels  800  feet  long.  One  single  mass  of 
virgin  copper,  21  feet  long,  8  feet  broad,  and  2^  in 
thickness,  lies  there  uncovered,  and  men  are  at 
work  upon  it  with  cold  chisels,  drilling  holes,  so  as 
to  divide  it  in  six  blocks  ready  for  market.  The 
work  is  mostly  done  by  contract,  fifleen  dollars  per 
cubic  foot  being  the  price  paid  by  the  companies. 
The  average  wages  of  laborers,  paid  by  the  sub- 
contractors, is  one  dollar  per  day.  Fifty  cents  per 
month  is  deducted  from  each  man^s  pay,  to  support 
a  physician,  who,  at  the  larger  mines,  thus  receives 
from  12  to  1500  dollars  per  annum. 

The  veins  vary  in  richness.  The  virgin  copper 
simply  requires  smelting,  and,  with  ore  from  30  to 
90  per  cent,  in  purity,  is  sent  to  the  cities  in  that 
state.  This  is  called,  technically,  barrel  copper. 
The  poorer  ores  are  broken  up  by  stampers,  washed 
and  separated  at  the  mines,  and  the  fine  particles, 
called  stamp  copper,  thus  sent  to  be  melted  down. 
Silver  is  found  intermixed  with  the  copper  in  many 
of  the  veins,  and,  in  some  instances,  well  repays  the 
expense  of  separation.  Beautiful  specimens  of  this 
kind,  of  crystallized  virgin  ore,  are  to  be  found.  We 
succeeded  in  procuring  a  number.  The  celebrated 
mines  of  Cornwall,  in  England,  contain  no  such 
native  copper  as  those  of  Lake  Superior.  The 
former  consists  of  sulphuret  ore  which  requires 
Toasting,  and  an  expensive  process  of  separation, 
before  being  smelted  into  bars  or  sheets.    Here  we 


have  it  in  an  almyost  pure  state,  and  in  inexhausti- 
ble quantities. 

At  Carp  river  the  Marquette  (Pittsburg)  Iron 
Co.  is  established.  Literally ^  mountains  of  iron  ore 
are  there  found ;  most  of  it  80  per  cent,  in  purity. 
They  reject  as  dross  what  we  at  the  east  would 
consider  good  ore,  and  work  up,  principally,  into 
blooms.  The  richest  specimens  can  be  taken 
from  the  ground,  and  forged  at  once  on  the  black- 
smith's anvil  into  iron.  Agates  abound  on  the  lake 
shores. 

The  population  in  the  mining  regions  already 
reaches  4000,  with  a  steady  yearly  increase.  Con- 
gress has  made  an  appropriation  for  three  additional 
light-houses  on  the  lakes,  and  the  government 
officials  are  now  here  to  make  arrangements  for 
their  construction.  Several  propellers  and  a  num- 
ber of  sea-going  sailing  vessels,  brought  over  the 
portage,  now  ply  regularly  on  the  lake.  The 
heavy  seas  they  sometimes  encounter  would  aston- 
ish even  a  salt  water  tar.  We  are  now  homeward, 
Newark  bound.    Adieu  !  S. 


A  Hindoo  Family. — ^It  often  happens,  especially 
when  there  is  a  little  property  in  a  fifcmily,  that  what 
we  would  call  a  dcien  families  live  together,  and  are 
esteemed  by  the  Hindoos  as  one.  We  onoe  knew  a 
ikmily  of  tiiis  kind  which  consisted  of  about  sixty 
members.  There  was  the  old  man,  the  patriarch  of 
the  family,  his  four  sons  and  their  wives,  and  ever  so 
many  grandchildFen  of  both  sexes.  All  these  lived  in 
one  house,  and  had  one  purse  and  one  table.  One  of 
the  old  man's  sons  was  in  government  employ ; 
another  was  a  monshee,  and  taught  English  gentle- 
men the  native  languages  ;  the  eldest,  as  the  father 
could  not  then  attend  to  business,  was  steward  of  the 
fkmily,  made  all  the  purchases,  and  received  the 
earnings  of  the  other  branches  of  the  family  ;  another 
son  was  a  hanger-on  without  employment  The  grand- 
children of  the  male  sex  were  either  writing  gratis  as 
candidates  in  government  offices,  or  at  school,  or  at 
home,  according  to  their  respective  ages.  Several  of 
the  eldest  of  these  again  were  also  married,  and  had 
their  wives  with  them.  Many  such  families  as  this 
are  to  be  found  still  among  the  Hindoos,  where  Euro- 
pean intercourse  has  not  disturbed  the  natural  course 
of  native  society. — Indian  paper. 


Slow  and  Rapid  Composttton. — Speed  in  composi- 
tion is  a  questionable  advantage.  Poetic  history 
records  two  names  which  may  repi*e8ent  the  rapid  and 
the  thoughtfiil  pen — Lope  de  Vega  and  Milton.  We 
see  one  pouring  out  verses  more  rapidly  than  a  secre- 
tary could  write  them  ;  the  other  building  up,  in  the 
watches  of  the  dark,  a  few  majestic  lines.  One  leav- 
ing his  treasures  to  be  easily  compressed  into  a  single 
volume  ;  the  other  to  be  spread  abundantly  over 
forty-six  quartos.  One  gaining  fifteen  pounds  ;  the 
other  a  hundred  thousand  ducats.  One  sitting  at  the 
door  of  his  house,  when  the  sun  shone,  in  a  coarse 
coat  of  gray  cloth,  and  visited  only  by  a  few  learned 
men  from  foreign  countries;  the  other  followed  by 
crowds  whenever  he  appeared,  while  even  children 
shouted  after  him  with  delight  It  is  only  since  the 
earth  has  fiillen  on  both  that  the  fame  and  the  honors 
of  the  Spaniard  and  the  Englishman  have  been 
changed.  He  who  nearly  finished  a  comedy  befbre 
breakfkst  now  ties  motionless  in  his  small  niche  of 
monumental  biography  ;  and  he  who,  long  choosing, 
began  late,  is  walking  up  and  down,  in  his  singing 
robes  and  with  a  laurel  round  his  head,  in  the  cities 
of  many  lands  ;  having  his  home  and  his  welcome  in 
every  devout  heart,  and  upon  every  learned  tongue 
of  the  Christian  world. —  WillmoH^i  Pleasures  of 
Literature. 
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From  the  Ezamiaor. 
THE   NEWSPAPER   STAMP. 

The  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  present  state  and 
operations  of  the  law  relative  to  newspaper  stamps, 
also  into  the  law  and  regulations  relative  to  the 
transmission  of  newspapers  and  other  publications 
by  post,  have  made  their  report.  Their  recom- 
mendations are  simple  and  decisive.  They  propose 
to  abolish  the  stamp;  to  substitnte  a  postage  for 
newspapers  and  all  other  printed  matter,  not  ex- 
ceeding a  penny  for  a  weight  equal  to  that  of  the 
largest  existing  newspaper;  and  to  protect  the 
original  publishers  of  intelligence  with  a  short 
privilege  of  copyright. 

The  evidence  is  not  yet  published,  but  *'  the 
proceedings  of  the  committee"  appended  to  the 
report  enable  us  to  give  some  account  of  the  dissr 
greements  which  appear  to  have  prevailed  among 
lis  members  as  to  the  import  and  value  of  the  in- 
formation received  from  the  witnesses. 

The  report  as  finally  adopted  differs  from  the 
drafl  originally  submitted  by  the  chairman,  Mr. 
Milner  Gibson,  which  contains  no  mention  of  the 
superior  facilities  possessed  by  the  present  mode  of 
gratuitous  transmission  by  the  stamp  over  any  that 
could  .he  substituted  by  direct  post-office  charge, 
and  offers  no  suggestion  for  any  privilege  of  copy- 
right. These  appear  to  have  been  concessions 
made  to  the  minority,  from  whose  drafl  report,  as 
prepared  by  Mr.  Rich  and  rejected  by  the  commit- 
tee, we  may  compare  the  very  opposite  impressions 
produced  by  the  evidence. 

One  of  the  first  questions  treated  is  that  of  the 
difficulty  of  defining  what  constitutes  news  in  such 
manner  as  to  render  a  publication  liable  to  the 
stamp.  On  this  point  Mr.  Rich  accepts  without 
misgiving  the  assurances  of  the  officers  of  inland 
revenue  that  they  have,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
law-officers  of  the  crown,  and  guided  by  preceding 
decisions  of  the  law-courts,  practically  found  no 
difficulty  in  carrying  out  the  law.  On  tlie  other 
hand,  Mr.  Milner  Gibson  avers  that  the  officers  of 
the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  have  proved  them- 
selves quite  unable  to  define  the  character  of  the 
intelligence  which  may  legally  be  published  on  un- 
stamped paper,  and  denies  that  the  practice  of  the 
boara  has  been  uniform  as  to  the  kind  of  publica- 
tion on  which  they  have  felt  themselves  bound  from 
time  to  time  to  enforce  the  stamp.  As  this  in 
some  degree  is  a  question  of  fact  we  must  remark 
that  what  Mr.  Rich  accepts  for  proof  is  not  by  any 
means  satisfactory.  A  case  pending  in  the  Court 
of  Exchequer  seems  to  show  that  however  easy  the 
officers  of  inland  revenue  may  find  it  practically 
to  carry  out  the  law,  the  learned  barons  of  her 
majesty's  Exchequer  find  it  very  difficult  practically 
or  theoretically  to  explain  it.  They  have  had 
their  heads  laid  together  since  Easter  term  to  decide 
whether  or  not  Mr.  Dickens'  Household  Narrative 
is  subject  to  the  duties  claimed  by  the  board ;  and 
Mr.  Baron  Parke  announced  the  other  day  that 
their  opinion  is  divided,  and  that  judgment  must 
therefore  stand  over  till  after  the  long  vacation. 

But  without  the  help  of  this  fact  the  statement, 
of  the  board  officials  sufficiently  indicate  the  loose 
and  undetermined  state  of  the  law  professing  to  define 
what  is  or  is  not  news  within  the  meaning  of  the 
statute.  The  solicitor  draws  a  distinction  between 
a  queen's  speech  and  a  chancellor  of  the  exchequer's 
speech,  pronouncing  the  first  to  be  news,  but 
doubting  the  second.    In  like  manner  the  secretary, 
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making  exceptional  distinctions  for  what  he  calls 
private  news,  declares  that  papers  addressed  to  a 
class,  and  giving  only  the  news  or  gossip  supposed 
to  interest  that  class,  or  papers  established  for  libel- 
ling individuals  and  dealing  exclusively  in  calumny 
and  slander,  are  protected  from  the  operation  of 
the  law.  Such  a  state  of  legal  definition  manifestly 
calls  for  the  remedy  which  would  be  supplied  by 
putting  the  law  into  a  less  disputable  state.  It  is 
certainly  not  desirable  that  the  board  of  revenue 
should  have  the  power  of  determining  when  to  en- 
force and  when  to  dispense  with  law. 

Mr.  Milner  Gibson's  report  says  nothing  of  the 
efllect  of  the  great  change  of  fifteen  years  ago,  in 
the  reduction  of  the  stamp  duties  to  a  penny,  be- 
yond the  fact  that  it  caused  no  deterioration  of  the 
newspaper  press,  but  on  the  contrary  "  an  improve- 
ment." On  this  head,  however,  we  find  several 
curious  details,  which  appear  to  be  welt  worth  atten- 
tion, in  the  report  by  Mr.  Rich.  Taking  for  the 
purpose  of  contrast  even  the  limited  period  of  the 
last  three  years  of  the  old  law,  we  find  a  hundred 
and  sixty-three  imprisonments  for  offences  against 
newspaper  stamp  acts  in  London  alone;  and,  for 
the  same  space  of  time,  ending  last  July,  not  one 
imprisonment  in  the  whole  three  kingdoms.  A 
comparison  of  the  fines  paid  in  the  same  respective 
terms  shows  a  precisely  similar  result.  The 
working  of  the  change  further  appears  in  the  fact, 
that,  during  the  twelve  years  immediately  follow- 
ing, one  petition  was  presented  for  additional 
reduction,  in  1849  two  petitions,  in  1850  (when 
the  present  agitation  began)  fourteen,  and  during 
the  session  now  closing  a  few  more  than  a  hundred  ; 
whereas,  in  the  last  year  immediately  preceding 
the  change,  nearly  six  hundred  petitions  were  sent 
in.  But  the  satisfactory  operation  of  that  great 
amendment  on  the  interests  of  newspapers  appears 
yet  more  forcibly  in  the  large  increase  of  their  cir- 
culation, than  in  any  decrease  of  imprisonments, 
penalties,  or  petitions  connected  with  them.  Dur- 
ing the  twenty-two  years  immediately  following 
the  peace,  amid  the  vast  increase  of  population 
and  wealth  which  ensued,  there  had  scarcely  been 
a  perceptible  change  in  the  number  or  circulation 
of  newspapers.  The  only  rise  in  the  stamps  issued 
was  from  twenty-eight  thousand  to  thirty-four. 
During  the  fifteen  years  elapsed  since  the  reduction 
of  the  duty  the  rise  has  been  from  thirty-four  to 
ninety-two  thousand. 

The  evidence  of  the  various  witnesses  appears 
to  have  been  quite  as  much  opposed  as  we  find  the 
language  of  the  two  reports  to  be  on  the  point  of 
the  respective  advantages  of  transmission  through 
the  post  by  means  of  a  stamp  and  transmission  by 
means  of  a  postage  charge.  The  latter  appears 
the  more  advantageous  mode  to  Mr.  Gibson,  and 
the  informants  on  whom  he  most  relies.  He 
points  out  that  newspapers  do  not  practically  enjoy 
such  favorable  terms  for  transmission  by  post  as 
other  printed  matter,  for  whilst  every  copy  of  their 
impression,  whether  posted  or  not,  is  subject  to  the 
stamp,  other  publications  up  to  a  certain  weight 
are  allowed  to  stamp  only  so  many  copies  as  they 
may  wish  to  post;  and  he  remarks  that  in  cases 
where  the  post  is  little  used,  '*as  in  provincial 
papers  more  especially,"  the  compulsory  stamp  on 
every  copy  can  be  viewed  in  no  other  light  than 
that  of  a  tax.  He  remarks  also  on  another  anomaly , 
which  is  very  properly  recommended  to  be  abolished, 
by  which  the  stamp  is  not  allowed  to  carry  the 
paper  free  in  the  London  district  without  payment 
of  ao  additional  penny.    For  this  and  other  disad* 
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▼antages  nnayoidably  incident  to  the  maDagement 
of  the  post-office  itself,  by  which  in  many  cases  the 
stamp  is  paid  where  no  postal  advantages  are  re- 
ceived, and  in  other  cases  the  stamp  is  not  paid 
when  postal  advantages  are  obtained,  Mr.  Gibson, 
abolishing  the  stamp,  would  have  each  transmission 
of  newspapers  charged  at  the  rate  of  a  penny  for 
each  packet,  as  a  much  more  just  and  equitable 
mode  than  the  system  now  in  use. 

On  the  other  hand  the  editor  of  oar  able  contem- 
porary, the  Scotsman,  told  the  committee  that  he  re- 
garded the  penny  stamp  as  a  favorable  arrangement 
for  newspapers  on  the  whole ;  not  considering  it 
as  a  tax,  but  as  a  payment  made  to  the  post-office 
for  services  which  he  does  not  think  could  be  so 
efficiently  performed  in  any  other  way  for  much 
more  cost.  This  view  of  the  matter  is  strongly 
confirmed  by  Mr.  Smith,  '*  the  head  of  a  London 
newspaper  agency  firm  which  has  been  established 
for  the  last  sixty  years,  and  which  transmits  about 
one  seventh  of  all  the  London  daily  papers;"  and 
it  is  upon  a  part  of  the  subject  not  generally  very 
clearly  understood  that  Mr.  Smith's  evidence  ap- 
pears to  be  particularly  valuable.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  post-office  transmission  of  newspapers  has 
been  of  late  years  much  superseded  by  the  early 
railway  trains  and  other  private  agencies  now  in 
use.  But  Mr.  Smith  shows  that  the  right  of  gra- 
tuitous re-transmission  is  what  constitutes  the  real 
value  of  the  penny  stamp,  and  gives  to  it  the  practi- 
cal effect  of  lowering  the  cost  of  the  newspaper. 
He  states  that  this  re-transmission  is  carried  on  to 
a  "  most  enormous  extent,"  so  as  greatly  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  their  newspaper  to  those  least  able  to 
pay  for  it.  He  gives  instances  where  the  re-trans- 
mission is  so  frequent  that  the  cost  of  the  paper  is 
reduced  to  twopence,  and  even  to  a  penny,  while 
the  paper  itself  is  nevertheless  read  by  the  last 
person  in  the  series  on  the  second  morning  after 
publication.  He  adds  that  the  number  of  persons 
thus  by  means  of  the  stamp  receiving  the  daily 
papers  at  a  very  cheap  rate  is  exceedingly  numerous, 
and  that  the  proposed  charge  of  a  penny  for  each 
re-transmission  would  in  fact  very  probably  prevent 
them  from  taking  any  paper  at  all,  unless  a  weekly 
paper.  So  far  the  statements  of  Mr.  Smith  are 
acxnowledged  by  adoption  into  the  report  as  pre- 
sented to  the  house.  But  in  his  evidence,  in 
further  support  of  the  prevalence  of  this  systematic 
and  cheapening  circulation  of  newspapers,  Mr. 
Smith  appears  to  have  stated  his  belief  that  most 
of  the  newspapers  published  in  London  pass  ulti- 
mately through  the  post,  and  to  have  rated  the 
average  transmission  at  even  two  or  three  times. 
If  this  be  so,  it  is  obvious  that  the  process  of  reduc- 
tion of  price  by  means  of  association  and  transmis- 
sion through  the  post-office  forms  a  very  important 
part  of  the  inquiry. 

We  observe  that  from  it  Mr.  Rich  derives  mainly 
the  strength  of  the  arguments  contained  in  his 
report  against  the  assumption  that  the  penny  stamp 
acts  as  an  impediment  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge. 
He  infers  that  by  such  working  of  it  in  practice  it 
becomes  rather  a  vehicle  by  which  the  earliest  and 
most  authentic  intelligence,  together  with  opinions 
of  all  shades,  is  with  the  utmost  regularity  dissemi- 
nated at  an  equable  and  extremely  low  price  to 
every  remotest  corner  of  the  empire — by  which,  in 
fact,  at  that  low  price,  the  choice  of  the  very  best 
papers  is  placed  at  the  command  of  every  one  with- 
out respect  to  distance  or  locality.  "  This,"  con- 
tinues Mr.  Rich,  "  appears  to  involve  the  very  sub- 
stance and  reality  of  competition.    Great  as  is  the 


number  of  associated  readers  now,  their  nnmber,  as 
speed  and  facilities  of  communication  spread,  will 
be  still  more  multiplied  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  this  multiplication  of  readers  is  obtained  with- 
out any,  or  at  the  most  trifling,  increase  of  expense 
in  the  production  of  the  article  read." 

These  are  considerations  of  weight ;  and,  perhaps, 
Mr.  Rich  might  have  laid  greater  stress  on  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  freedom  from  local  influences  result- 
ing from  that  greater  independence  of  local  circula- 
tion which  the  right  of  frequent  transmission  under 
the  penny  stamp  does  undoubtedly  secure.  The 
tendency  of  the  system  proposed  to  be  substituted 
would  obviously  be  to  restrict  the  diffusion  of 
newspapers,  the  advantage  of  the  change  being 
only  entirely  attainable  where  the  post-office  does 
not  intervene ;  and  the  remark  of  one  of  the 
witnesses  quoted  in  the  report  strikes  us  to  be  worth 
more  attention  than  it  appears  to  have  received. 
'*  A  new  class  of  journals  would  spring  up,  if  the 
stamp  were  repealed,  in  the  smaller  towns  and 
county  districts,  and  it  would  be  a  misfortune  that 
there  should  be  local  papers  of  a  more  petty  charac- 
ter than  at  present  exist." 

So  manifest,  in  short,  and  so  various,  are  the 
advantages  of  the  existing  penny  stamp  measured 
by  the  value  it  represents  to  the  newspaper  in  the 
shape  of  easy  and  universal  diffusion,  that  the 
question  of  its  abolition  is  very  much  narrowed  to 
a  consideration  of  the  equivalaot  advantages  that 
could  be  obtained  from  the  post-office  under  the 
system  proposed  as  its  substitute.  We  must  regard 
the  evidence  of  the  post-office  authorities,  on  this 
point,  therefore,  as  of  the  highest  importance. 

We  write  without  the  evidence  before  us,  as  we 
have  said,  and  there  is  but  scant  allusion  in  the 
adopted  report  to  the  evidence  of  '*  the  post-office 
authorities,"  though  Mr.  Rowland  Hill  appears  to 
have  been  under  examination  for  a  considerable 
time.  But  the  draft  report  of  Mr.  Rich  enables  us 
to  supply  this  deficiency  to  some  extent.  In  the 
first  place  it  seems,  then,  that  the  post-office  loses 
so  considerably  by  the  transmission  of  newspapers 
that  even  the  whole  of  the  present  duty  collected 
(whether  the  paper  goes  by  post  or  not)  would  not 
pay  the  postage  on  the  papers  actually  conveyed, 
supposing  the  postage  were  charged  at  the  ordinary 
rate.  This  does  not  seem  to  hold  out  any  reason- 
able prospect  of  the  possibility  of  making  up  the 
deficiency  by  a  system  of  penny  postage  for  each 
newspaper,  even  though  an  additional  penny  be 
charged  for  every  subsequent  re-transmission.  On 
this  subject  Mr.  Rowland  Hill  is  said  to  have  been 
examined  at  great  length,  but  the  maximum  reve- 
nue so  obtainable  be  estimated  at  little  more  than 
137,000/.,  and  this  with  confessed  misgiving,  while 
the  sum  now  raised  by  the  penny  stamp  is 
350,000/.  For  more  than  equivalent,  it  would 
seem,  to  the  decrease  of  trouble  consequent  on  the 
right  of  re-transmission  being  abolished,  would  be 
the  additional  delay,  labor,  and  expense  incurred 
for  the  daily  obliteration  of  the  newspaper  postage 
stamps — at  present  of  course  not  necessary.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  perceive  that  this  part  of  the  case 
for  the  abolition  of  the  stamp,  by  the  alleged  ade- 
quacy of  tlie  substitute  provided,  is  very  weak  and 
inconclusive. 

Upon  the  question  whether  the  existing  price  of 
newspapers  forms  any  bar  to  the  diffusion  of  useful 
knowledge,  and  whether  any  number  of  the  class 
of  penny  or  three-half-penny  papers  that  could  be 
produced  without  a  stamp  would  induce  reading 
and  thinking  habits  among  greater  numbers  of  the 
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laboring  clanes  than  at  present  enjoy  those  advan- 
tages, we  shall  not  now  enter.  Bat  great  exaggera- 
tion certainly  prevails  on  this  subject,  and  the 
illustrations  from  the  American  press  are  unforta- 
nate,  to  say  the  least.  An  American  witness 
examined  appears  to  have  made  a  sensible  remark 
in  one  of  his  answers,  to  the  effect  that  the  schools 
create  a  demand  fur  newspapers  rather  than  that 
newspapers  create  a  demand  for  reading. 

Whether  the  unstamped  newspaper  could  reallv 
be  sold  at  the  low  rate  alleged  is  another  branch 
of  the  discussion,  on  which  we  cannot  just  now 
enter.  But  the  advantage  of  the  low  charge  would 
of  course  only  be  felt  where  the  paper  is  published ; 
each  transmission  would  increase  its  price ;  and 
the  proposed  condition  accompanying  the  change 
would  sadly  deteriorate  its  quality.  '*  All  the 
witnesses  conversant  with  the  newspaper  press 
who  have  advocated  the  abolition  of  the  stamp 
duty,"  it  is  remarked  in  Mr.  Rich's  report,  "  have 
admitted  the  necessity  for  some  legal  protection 
against  piracy ;  and  this  might  be  found  more  op- 
pressive to  the  weaker  portions  of  the  newspaper 
press,  and  more  fruitful  in  misconception,  evasion, 
and  litigation,  than  the  present  duty."  There  is 
no  doubt  that  such  would  be  the  case.  Supposing 
that  such  a  law  could  be  enforced,  which,  without 
doubting  for  a  moment  its  abstract  justice,  we  do 
not  think  possible,  hardly  a  particle  of  news  worth 
having  could  appear  till  it  was  not  worth  reading,  in 
the  class  of  papers  for  whose  sole  supposed  benefit 
the  change  would  have  been  effected.  The  majority 
of  the  committee,  unable  to  resist  the  justice  of  the 
claim  for  copyright  arising  out  of  their  own  proposal, 
have  acknowledged  also  its  grave  disadvantages 
by  the  reluctance  with  which  they  yielded  to  Mr. 
Kich's  suggestion. 

The  publication  of  the  evidence  may  perhaps 
induce  us  to  return  to  a  question  which  involves 
much  more  than  the  supposed  profits  or  interests 
of  a  class.  It  is  inexplicable  to  us  that  the  inquiry 
of  the  committee  should  have  been  limited  to  a 
part  of  the  subject  of  which  the  evils  are  prob- 
lematical, and  that  the  two  real  and  indisputable 
grievances  with  which  newspapers  have  to  contend, 
and  which  affect  other  public  interests  to  a  grave 
extent,  are  passed  over  altogether.  The  report 
contains  no  mention  of  the  paper  duties  or  of  the 
tax  on  advertisements. 


From  the  Spectator. 

A  RAMBLB  FROM  SYDNEY  TO  SOUTHAMPTON.* 

The  author  of  this  volume  is  a  lawyer,  who 
some  years  ago  was  at  Sydney,  and,  his  business 
there  being  finished,  he  was  about  to  return  to 
England.  He  thought  of  various  ways ;  but  the 
route  of  India,  the  Red  Sea,  and  Egypt,  was  re- 
jected as  hackneyed ;  the  passage  by  Cape  Horn  as 
stormy  and  comfortless  ;  at  last  he  determined  upon 
a  passage  in  a  vessel  bound  for  Valparaiso— the 
voyage  to  which  place  was  quite  as  disagreeable  in 
the  so-called  Pacific  as  any  other  voyage  could 
have  been.  In  the  vale  of  Paradise  our  traveller 
was  blinded  by  dust,  and  he  found  things  in  general 
as  little  resembling  the  garden  of  innocence  as  well 
could  be.  However,  he  remained  there  awhile, 
and  then  sailed  or  steamed  along  tlie  coast  to  Pan- 
ama, landing  at  the  ports  in  his  way,  and  stopping 

*  ReooUections  of  a  Ramble  from  Sydney  to  South- 
ampton, vi&  South  America,  Panama,  the  West  In- 
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at  Lima.  From  Panama  be  crossed  the  Isthmus ; 
embarked  in  the  mail-boat  for  Jamaica ;  thence  to 
Cuba ;  from  Cuba  to  New  Orleans ;  and  then  made 
a  rapid  tour  through  the  whole  length  of  the  United 
States.  He  steamed  up  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Ohio  to  Louisville;  found  his  way  by  various 
modes  of  conveyance  to  Washington,  Baltimore, 
Philadelphia,  New  York ;  whence  he  took  a  trip 
to  Niagara,  before  returning  home  in  a  liner. 

The  qualities  of  the  author  may  be  inferred  from 
so  difficult  a  journey  made  without  any  other  ap- 
parent object  than  that  of  seeing  the  world.  He 
has  a  good  fund  of  animal  spirits;  can  rough  it 
readily ;  has  a  constitution  to  endure  fatigue,  prir 
vation,  and  exposure ;  and  can  make  himself  at 
home  in  such  society  as  turns  op  in  the  line  of  route 
he  travels.  He  has  a  turn  for  fun,  a  keen  percep- 
tion, and  a  rough  but  vigorous  power  of  descrip- 
tion, set  off  by  cant  phrases,  which  are  appropriate 
enough  in  their  place.  The  Rambles  furnish  little 
information  that  is  absolutely  new,  though  a  good 
deal  of  it  mav  be  new  to  mere  books  of  travel ;  but 
they  ate  lively,  readable,  and  full  of  small  adven- 
ture. 

In  frust,  the  volume  contains  as  much  of  what  may 
be  called  sketches  of  persons  and  incidents  as  of 
the  maiter  which  is  generally  deemed  appropriate 
to  travelling  narratives.  There  is  this  difference, 
however,  between  the  common  kind  of  sketches  and 
those  in  this  book — these  last  are  real ;  written  tp 
convey  impressions  that  have  been  made  by  actual 
and  somewhat  remarkable  circumstances  upon  the 
writer^s  mind,  not  vamped  up  out  of  nothings  by  a 
person  bent  upon  writing.  The  author  is  also 
truthful  in  describing  his  own  impressions ;  that  is, 
he  speaks  as  he  finds,  without  reference  to  received 
opinion.  Thus,  he  owns  that  he  was  disappointed 
in  Niagara,  although  he  saw  it  under  singular  cir* 
cumstances — in  the  early  spring,  when  the  ice  was 
thawing  but  not  dissolved,  and  the  mighty  masses 
of  water  fell  into  a  partially  frozen  basin.  But 
law  and  '*  life  "  seem  to  have  knocked  all  sentiment 
out  of  the  Rambler,  if  he  ever  had  any ;  his  taste 
lies  in  another  direction.  The  description  of  the 
hotel  at  New  Orleans  is  the  best  we  have  seen  ; 
indeed,  upon  the  subject  of  accommodation  his  io- 
formation  is  always  clear  and  precise. 

I  went  first  to  the  St  Charles  Hotel,  the  finest  in 
the  world.  The  front  consists  of  a  huge  granite  por- 
tico, ascended  by  a  fine  flight  of  steps  on  each  side, 
and  supported  on  large  granite  columns.  In  the  cen- 
tre of  the  building  a  cupola  rises,  surmounted  by  a 
flag-staff.  Tbe  building  itself  consists  of  five  large 
wings  diverging  from  the  centre,  one  each  side  of 
the  portico,  parallel  to  the  street,  and  the  other  three 
extending  backwuds,  equidistant;  each  of  these 
masses  of  building  is  uniform,  and  about  four  stories 
high.  In  this  hotel  they  can  make  up  from  a  thou- 
sand to  eleven  hundred  beds,  and  dunng  the  season, 
the  average  number  of  occupants  is  about  seven  hun- 
dred. The  dining-room  is  a  splendid  apartment,  with 
four  rows  of  tables,  capable  of  dining  fifteen  hundrM 
people.  On  entering  the  portico  the  visitor  finds 
himself  in  a  large  hall,  which  occupies  the  whole  of 
the  first  floor  of  the  centre  of  the  building,  and  is 
filled  with  chairs  and  tables,  well  supplied  with  neive- 
papers  and  pamphlets.  The  side  opposite  the  en- 
trance is  occupied  by  the  bar,  a  very  handsome  affair, 
fitted  up  with  plate-glass,  and  all  the  necessary  requi- 
sites, eveiything  being  in  the  best  possible  style.  At 
one  end  of  the  counter  stands  a  huge  metal  sugar- 
basin,  capable  of  holding  at  least  a  loaf  of  susar  pow- 
dered. At  the  back  of  the  bar  is  a  large  board  covered 
with  hooks,  each  numbered  from  one  up  to  five  or  six 
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himdred  ;  these  hooks  are  for  the  keys  of  the  Tarioos 
rooms,  which  are  always  in  the  possession  of  the 
parties  occupying  them,  unless  they  choose  to  have 
them  hung  up  on  the  board,  when  they  go  out  any- 
where. A  book  is  kept  in  the  bar,  in  which  are  en- 
tered the  names  of  all  the  residents,  the  date  of  their 
entering  the  hotel,  and  the  number  of  their  room,  and 
generally  the  date  of  their  departure ;  an  excellent 
arrangement  which  obviates  the  necessity  of  asking 
perhaps  a  stupid  waiter  or  boots,  as  in  England,  for 
information  regarding  the  presence  or  absence  of  any 
individual  in  the  house.  In  the  hall  were  seated  a 
number  of  men-servants,  whose  business  it  is  to  watch 
a  large  board,  on  which  are  hung  innumerable  bobs 
of  brass  (in  six  or  eight  parallel  lines,  each  terminated 
by  a  bell,)  under  as  many  numbers,  and  which  by 
their  shaking  indicate  the  number  of  the  room  where 
the  party  is  requiring  attendance.  Of  course,  from 
the  great  number  of  lodgers,  these  bobs  are  going  in- 
cessantly. At  smaller  hotels,  where  they  have  not 
servants  constantly  watching  the  bells,  the  barman 
pulls  at  a  handle  which  communicates  with  a  triangle 
hung  somewhere  outside,  and  by  certain  combinations 
of  blows  indicates  the  number  of  the  floor  and  the 
room  of  that  floor  where  attendance  is  required.  The 
barmen  are  surprisingly  quick  in  serving  customers  ; 
no  sooner  is  a  glass  of  any  sort  of  mixture  ordered, 
than  it  is  placed  before  the  party  ss  if  by  magia  The 
foregoing  remarks  will  apply  to  any  hotd  in  the 
States. 

The  ground  floor  of  the  portico  of  the  St.  Charles  is 
oocupi^  by  another  bar  for  general  customers,  the 
entrance  lading  into  the  street  Under  the  portico 
in  this  hall  are  two  or  three  shops,  one  of  them  a  bar- 
ber's ;  a  business  very  much  in  request  in  the  States, 
as  not  one  American  in  fifty  ever  shaves  himself.  *  * 

A  dollar  and  a  half  or  two  dollars  per  diem  is  the 
charge  at  most  of  the  best  hotels  in  the  United  States  ; 
and  for  this  the  lodger  has  breakfast  on  the  table  at 
any  hour  firom  eight  till  twelve  ;  lunch  generally  firom 
one  till  two  ;  dinner  at  four  ;  tea  on  the  table  fh)m 
six  tiU  ten,  or  later ;  and  in  some  hotels  supper  if  re- 
quired ;  everything  of  the  best  description  and  in  pro- 
vision, and  the  cooking  first-rate ;  and,  besides  all 
these  Uiings,  a  comfortable  room  and  attendance,  no 
fees  to  servants,  porters,  boots,  or  anybody  ;  of  course 
liquors  are  not  included  in  the  charge.  Wine  is  rather 
an  expensive  article  in  the  States,  and  malt  liquors 
also ;  spirits  are  cheap. 

Notwithstanding  the  frequent  description  of  bull- 
fights, the  subject  has  still  an  interest  about  it,  un- 
less it  be  altogether  marred  by  the  writer.  Dor 
traveller  saw  some  of  this  sport  at  Lima ;  where 
they  have  what  strikes  us  as  being  a  novelty  and  an 
advantage — upright  posts  are  fixed  in  the  centre  of 
the  ring,  iust  wide  enough  to  allow  a  man  to  pass 
through,  but  too  narrow  for  the  bull.  The  Peru- 
vians have  also  a  kind  of  mountebank  variety. 

The  last  bull  that  was  admitted  had  a  wooden  bar 
ikstened  across  his  shoulders,  and  came  tearing  into 
the  arena  with  a  man  on  his  back,  who  managed  to 
sit  there  b^  dint  of  holding  on  to  tiiis  piece  of  wood. 
The  bull  kicked  and  plunged  like  a  mad  thing  for  a 
length  of  time,  and  then  his  rider,  to  whose  shoulders 
two  red  flags  were  fastened,  slid  off  and  set  up  a  run 
with  the  bull  after  him  till  he  arrived  at  the  Presi- 
dent's box,  into  which,  amidst  much  shouting  and 
cheering,  he  sprang,  and  after  disengag^g  the  flags 
f<t>m  his  shoulders,  and  sticking  one  on  each  side  of 
the  President's  seat,  he  received  a  gold  ounce  fh>m  his 
excellency,  and  made  his  bow.  This  was  the  signal 
for  the  termination  of  this  brutal  exhibition. 

The  bull,  after  running  round  the  ring  ibr  a  short 
time,  was  driven  by  the  mob  into  the  toril  again. 

Unfortunately,  none  of  the  vagabonds  were  kUled  or 
hurt,  the  bulls  not  having  bem  wild  enough  ;  and 


for  this  omission  on  the  nart  of  the  owners  of  the 
arena,  the  government  finea  them,  a  day  or  two  after- 
wards, in  the  sum  of  two  hundred  dollars.  I  was 
thoroughly  disgusted  with  the  whole  concern. 

*'  Let  not  a  monument  give  you  or  me  hopes." 
This  is  the  tomb  of  the  conqueror  of  Peru. 

In  the  crypt  under  the  high  altar  are  deposited  the 
remains  of  the  celebrated  Pizarro,  who  was  assasn- 
nated  in  the  palace  close  by.  A  small  piece  of  silver, 
dropped  into  the  hand  of  the  sacristan,  procured  me 
admission  into  the  crypt  Descending  a  few  steps,  I 
entered  a  small  place,  some  twenty  feet  long,  quite 
light  and  whitewashed,  and  which  smelt  and  looked  so 
much  like  a  comfortable  wine-cellar,  that  I  caught 
myself  more  than  once  looking  round  for  the  bins  and 
bottles.  The  first  object  that  I  saw  was  a  large  square 
tomb  surmounted  by  the  erect  figure  of  an  abbot,  and 
close  by,  in  a  narrow  opening  in  the  wall,  I  noticed 
what  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  collection  of  dusty  rags, 
but  a  closer  inspection  proved  that  this  was  all  that 
remained  of  the  renowned  conqueror  of  Peru.  He  has 
still  on  him  the  clothes  and  shoes  which  he  wore  at 
the  moment  of  his  assassination.  Of  course  his  body- 
is  nothing  but  a  skeleton  covered  with  dried  flesh  and 
skin,  so  that  no  features  are  discernible.  The  body 
is  covered  with  the  remains  of  what  was  once  white 
linen,  swathed  round  him,  but  the  dust  of  centuries 
has  collected  on  it  and  turned  it  to  a  light  brown  color, 
and  it  almost  pulverizes  when  touch^.  The  body  is 
placed  on  a  narrow  piece  of  plank,  in  a  sloping  posi- 
tion, and  has  been  placed  in  this  hole  merely  to  put  it 
out  of  the  way. 

The  folks  in  Lima  do  not  think  anything  of  the  re- 
mains of  poor  Pizarro  ;  and  I  dare  say  that  a  little 
mon^,  judiciously  invested,  would  procure  for  any 
curiosity-hunter  the  whole  of  his  remains. 

Oar  traveller  agrees  with  other  writers  as  to  the 
frequent  murders  and  the  indifiference  to  human  life 
which  prevail  in  the  South ;  but  the  privilege  of 
blood  is  confined  to  natives,  or  at  least  Englishmen 
are  excluded.  They  might  not  be  tried  by  the  au- 
thorities, but  they  would  be  sacrificed  to  Lynch  law 
unless  they  escaped.  It  may  be  said  that  this 
writer's  observations  refer  to  some  years  since ;  but 
the  present  doings  in  California  bear  him  out.  The 
late  examples  of  summary  jurisdiction  that  we  have 
read  of  in  the  newspapers  have  been  exercised  on 
Englishmen,  and  the  last  case  for  an  ofifence  not  at 
all  proportioned  to  the  penalty. 

The  inhabitants  of  New  Orleans  (pronounced  Or- 
leens  by  the  Americans)  are  mostly  very  spare  yel- 
low people,  with  straight  dark  hair,  and  generally 
taU. 

Duelling  is  very  common  here  ;  not  a  week  passing 
without  some  one  or  another  getting  shot :  the  matter 
IS  seldom  or  never  taken  up  by  the  authorities  ;  any 
one  doing  so  might  stand  a  tolerable  good  chance  of  a 
ride  on  a  rail,  or  tarring  and  feathering,  and  an  inti- 
mation that  if  he  did  not  leave  the  place  forthwith  he 
would  be  shot — that  is,  provided  the  duellists  are  two 
Americans;  should,  however,  one  of  the  parties  be  an 
Englishman,  and  be  fortunate  enough  to  kill  his  ad- 
versary, he  must  make  the  best  of  his  way  off  at  once, 
as  he  would  be  set  upon  and  most  likely  lulled  him- 
selC 

Duriuf  my  stay  there  an  Englishman  was  groesly 
insulted  by  an  American,  and  driven  by  every  means 
to  call  him  out :  th^  met,  armed  with  rifles,  and 
were  placed  fifty  yiurds  apart ;  the  American  fired 
first,  and  fortunately  missed  my  countryman  ;  how- 
ever, he  declared  his  intention  of  having  another  shot, 
and  taking  better  aim  ;  the  Englishman  was  compelled 
in  self-defonoe  to  take  steady  aim,  and  sent  his  bullet 
crashing  through  the  brain  of  his  adversaij ;  it  went 
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in  ftt  his  eye,  and  oame  out  at  the  other  side.  The 
Englishman  had  to  decamp  forthwith,  notwithstanding 
the  provocation  he  had  received,  and  the  attempts 
which  had  been  made  by  him  to  avoid  fighting. 

They  think  little  of  human  life,  and  talk  as  coolly 
of  kilUng  a  man  as  of  eating  their  dinners.  I  am 
speaking  of  the  young  men  of  the  place.  One  day  a 
carter,  who  had  been  employed  by  a  merchant,  and 
with  whom  he  had  had  a  aispute  respecting  the  caz^ 
riage  of  some  goods,  came  into  the  counting  house  and 
demanded  his  money.  He  was  certainly  rather  saucy  ; 
however,  the  merchant  threw  him  the  amount  in  dis- 
pute, and  then  opened  his  desk,  and  took  out  his  **  re- 
volver," and  told  the  man  if  he  did  not  leave  the 
oounter  instantly,  or  if  he  ever  dared  to  enter  the  door 
again,  on  any  pretext,  he  would  shoot  him  down.  I 
thought  to  mjTself,  what  a  sensation  there  would  be  in 
England  at  such  an  occurrence :  it  was  said  as  coolly 
and  determinedly  as  possible,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
whatever,  the  gentleman  meant  to  carry  out  what  he 
threatened  ;  the  carter,  however,  made  the  best  of  his 
way  to  the  outside,  and  got  off  with  a  whole  skin. 


From  the  l^ctator. 

Wilson's  life  of  cavendish.* 

The  object  of  the  Cavendish  Society,  under 
whose  auspices  this  work  appears,  is  to  promote 
the  publication  of  important  chemical  works  at  a 
moderate  price  and  without  risk  to  the  publishers  ; 
an  attempt  to  extend  to  men  of  science  the  advan- 
tages conferred  on  antiquaries  and  collectors  of 
rare  books  by  the  Camden  Society  and  similar  aa- 
sociations.  It  was  a  natural  wish  on  the  part  of 
the  members  of  the  Cavendish  Society  to  place  be- 
fore the  public  a  full  and  authentic  account  of  the 
scientific  achievements  of  the  distinguished  culti- 
vator of  experimental  science  from  whom  their 
association  takes  its  name  ;  and  the  eagerness  with 
which  his  claim  to  the  discovery  of  the  constituent 
elements  of  water  has  of  late  years  been  contested, 
has  naturally  led  to  the  undue  prominence  given  in 
Dr.  Wilson's  work  to  that  dispute. 

Henry  Cavendish  was  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able men  of  his  age.  Apart  altogether  from  the 
great  services  he  rendered  to  science,  there  was 
much  about  him  to  awaken  interest  and  excite  ca- 
riosity. If  ever  there  was  a  man  who  pursued 
knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  it  was  he.  From 
1753,  when  he  left  Cambridge,  till  1810,  the  year 
of  his  death,  his  whole  time  was  devoted  to  obser- 
vation, experiment,  and  endeavors  to  combine  into 
one  coherent  view  of  nature  the  results  of  his  in- 
vestigations. Singularly  undemonstrative,  he  pro- 
crastinated the  publication  of  his  discoveries,  and 
many  of  them  he  left  unpublished  in  manuscript. 
He  was  no  mere  amateur,  combining  a  taste  for 
science  with  mediocrity  of  talent ;  no  mere  dilet- 
tante, shrinking  from  serious  labor.  In  an  age 
which  produced  a  Watt,  a  Lavoisier,  a  Davy,  hb 
high  intellectual  character  was  acknowledged  by 
the  most  distinguished  of  his  contemporaries ;  and 
the  perseverance  with  which  he  followed  out  every 
train  of  thought  or  process  of  observation,  the  rigid 
accuracy  of  his  calculations,  the  inventive  ingenuity 
with  which  he  devised  instruments,  and  the  care 
with  which  he  fashioned  and   used  them,  have 

*  The  Life  of  the  Honorable  Henry  Cavendish  ; 
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never  been  surpassed.    In  social  ae  in  intellectual 
life,  he  shrank  from  display.     A  cadet  of  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  and  powerful  houses  of  oar 
nobility,   he  resisted   every  inducement  either  to 
take  part  in  politics  or  to  mingle  in  the  gay  world. 
Yet  he  was  neither  uncommunicative  nor  unfeeling. 
He  enjoyed  himself  in  the  company  of  men  of  pur- 
suits similar  to  his  own  ;  and  his  benevolence  was 
never  appealed  to  in  vain.     Not  the  least  singular 
part  of  his  story  is  the  fact,  that  though  absorbed 
in  scientific  pursuits  to  the  utter  forgetfulness  of 
personal  gain — so  much  so,  that  when  a  conscien- 
tious banker  once  forced  himself  into  his  presence 
to  remind  him  that  his  balance  at  the  bank  was 
very  large  and  might  be  profitably  invested,  he 
threatened  to  withdraw  it  if  ever  he  were  troubled 
by  such  a  representation  again — he  fell  into  the 
possession  of  great  property,  and  died  enormously 
rich.     It  would  be  a  curious  subject  of  inquiry  to 
trace  the  influences  which  formed  auch  a  character 
in  such  circumstances.     Dr.  Wilson  has  bestowed 
praiseworthy  industry  to  trace  the  private  history 
of  Cavendish,   yet  with  less  success  than  could 
have  been  wished.     There  were  great  difficulties 
in  the  way.     His  retired   habits  withdrew  him 
from  the  notice  of  contemporaries;  he  was  too 
much  engrossed  with  physical  science  to  indulge  in 
the  vanity  of  autobiographical  records ;  and   the 
survivors  of  those  who  knew  him  living,  to  whom 
Dr.  Wilson  could  apply  for  information,  only  knew 
him  late  in  life,  when  men  in  his  habits  become  in 
a  great  measure  a  sealed  book  to  the  younger  men 
around    them.    Yet    we    cannot  but  think    that 
more  might  have  been  done  to  throw  light  on  his 
character  and  the  incidents  of  his  life.    Dr.  Wilson 
does  not  appear  to  us  always  to  have  struck  into 
the  best  path  of  inquiry.    For  example,  he  wastes 
considerable  space  on  gossip  about  Cavendish's  re- 
mote   ancestors — such    as    Wolsey*s    gentleman 
usher,  and  the  notorious  '*  Bess  of  Hardwicke"  ; 
yet  he  passes  altogether  without  notice  the  fact 
that  Thomas  Hobbes  was  the  tutor  of  two  success- 
ive Earls  of  Devonshire,  the  confidential  adviser  of 
the  mother  of  the  second,  and  in  old  age  the  hon- 
ored inmate  of  his  house.     Such  a  connection 
could  scarcely  fail  to  give  a  bias  to  the  tastes  and 
pursuits  of  the  family.     In  fact,  we  find  that  Caven- 
dish's father  possessed  the  same  tastes  though  not 
the  same  talents  as  his  son. 

Dr.  Wilson  has  been  more  successful  in  his  in- 
vestigation of  the  '*  water  controversy."  A  deeper 
interest  attaches  to  this  dispute  than  the  mere 
attribution  of  priority  in  the  discovery  of  the 
composition  of  water  to  one  or  other  of  the  three 
principal  claimants,  Cavendish,  Watt,  and  Lavoi- 
sier. A  right  understanding  of  the  connection  of 
these  three  great  men  with  this  important  discovery 
is  indispensable  to  correct  views  of  the  progress  of 
chemical  science. 

The  second  half  of  last  century  was  remarkable, 
for  the  enthusiasm  and  indefatigable  industry  with 
which  experiments  in  chemical  analysis  were  pros- 
ecuted. It  was  still  more  remarkable  for  the  revo- 
lution gradually  eflfected  in  the  course  of  this 
experimentalizing  in  the  mode  of  conceiving  the 
physical  phenomena  of  the  universe.  While  ob- 
serving and  recording  the  phenomena  of  electricity, 
analyzing  and  distinguishing  the  various  gases,  ex- 
perimenting upon  combustion  and  observing  its  phe- 
nomena, men  were  insensibly  led  to  entirely  new  con- 
ceptions of  matter  and  its  combinations.  The  linger- 
ing theory  of  four  elements — ^fire,  air,  earth,  and 
water — was  finally  exploded ;  and  in  lieu  of  it  was 
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substituted  the  prevailiog  theory  of  matter  present- 
ing itself  to  the  sense  in  three  different  conditions 
— 4he  solid,  the  fluid,  and  the  gaseous.  It  was  by 
a  slow  and  often  half-oonscioas  process  that  men 
passed  from  the  former  mode  of  conceiving  physical 
phenomena  to  the  latter ;  and  a  correct  statement 
of  the  parts  taken  by  Cavendish,  Watt,  and  Lavoi- 
sier, in  establishing  the  compound  nature  of  water, 
tends  to  place  in  a  striking  point  of  view  the  manner 
and  means  by  which  this  intellectual  revolution 
was  accomplished. 

Cavendish  published  nothing  before  1766  ;  but 
his  experimental  note-book  has  been  preserved, 
and  it  shows  beyond  a  doubt  that  as  early  at  least 
as  1764  ho  was  engaged  in  experiments  on  the 
gases.  From  that  time  till  1788,  it  can  be  proved 
from  his  manuscripts  and  printed  papers  that  he 
tvas  closely  engaged  in  a  multiplicity  of  experi- 
ments on  eleotriciiy,  combustion,  congelation,  and 
the  gases.  All  these  experiments  had  a  recipro- 
cal bearing  on  each  other,  and  gradually  led  him 
on  to  new  views  of  the  composition  of  many  of  the 
various  substances  cognizable  by  the  senses. 

As  early  as  1766,  Cavendish  had  examined  and 
described,  with  greater  accuracy  and  precision  than 
any  of  his  predecessors,  hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid 
gas,  and  the  gases  evolved  during  fermentation 
and  putrelaction.  In  1767,  he  had  analyzed 
the  water  of  the  spring  in  Rathbone  Place,  and 
pointed  out  the  important  agency  of  the  fixed  air 
lb  that  water  in  holding  various  earths  in  solution. 
Before  1783,  he  had  ascertained  that  the  propor- 
tions of  nitrogen  and  oxygen  in  atmospheric  air  are 
invariable.  It  was  in  the  course  of  these  investi- 
gations that  he  was  led  to  make  the  experiments 
by  which  he  discovered  the  composition  of  water. 

In  1776,  Yolta,  and  after  him  Warltire  and 
Priestley,  exploded  in  a  close  vessel  a  mixture  of 
'*  inflammable  air"  and  common  atmospheric  air, 
by  means  of  the  electric  spark.  Warltire  ob- 
served, that  after  the  explosion  *<  there  appears 
through  almost  the  whole  of  the  receiver  a  fine 
jfovodery  substance  like  a  whitish  doud^  and  the  air 
in  the  glass  is  left  perfectly  noxious."  Macquer, 
Who  repeated  the  experiment  in  the  same  year,  saw 
the  *'  whitish  cloud"  condense  in  liquid  drops, 
which,  being  colorless  and  tasteless,  he  assumed 
to  be  water.  Neither  Warltire  nor  Macquer  in- 
quired further  into  the  generation  of  this  moisture 
or  its  composition,  and  Priestley  took  no  notice  of 
it  whatever. 

In  the  summer  of  1781,  Cavendish,  in  the  course 
of  his  experiments  on  atmospheric  air,  thinking 
this  appearance  of  moisture  "  likefy  to  throw  great 
light  on  the  subject  he  had  in  view,"  thought  it 
"  well  worth  examining  more  closely."  To  this 
end,  he  instituted  two  sets  of  experiments,  one  with 
hydrogen  and  air,  the  other  with  hydrogen  and 
oxygen.  These  mixtures  he  kindled  both  by  the 
electric  spark  and  by  simple  combustion.  He  col- 
lected the  moisture  in  sufficient  quantities  to  ana- 
lyze it.  He  thus  satisfied  himself  that  when  one 
volume  of  oxygen  is  mixed  with  less  than  two 
volumes  of  hydrogen,  and  the  mixture  fired  in  a 
dose  vessel,  all  the  gas  ceases  to  be  gas,  and  a 
liquid,  which  on  examination  proved  to  be  water, 
is  left  in  its  place,  occupying  a  space  immensely 
less  than  the  gas,  but  possessing  a  weight  exactly 
identical.  He  found  that  the  water  thus  produced 
was  sometimes  mixed  with  an  acid ;  he  discovered 
Ifiat  this  was  uniformly  nitric  acid ;  and  he  de- 
lected the  impurities  m  the  gases  employed  to 
Which'  its  presence  was  owing.  The  conclusion 
drawn  by  Cavendish  ftom  these  experiments  he 


has  expressed  in  two  ways.  In  one  place  h6 
says— >'*By  this  experiment  it  appears  that  this 
dew  is  plain  water;  and,  consequently, that  all  the 
inflammable  air,  and  about  one  fifth  of  the  common 
air,  are  turned  into  pure  water"  ;  and  again — **  wa- 
ter consists  of  dephlogisticated  air  united  to  phlo- 
giston." It  is  clear  from  the  context,  and  from  the 
rest  of  Cavendish's  writings,  that  by  *'  dephlogis- 
ticated air"  he  means  oxygen  ;  that  by  phlogiston 
he  means  what  he  elsewhere  calls  **  inflammable 
gas"  ;  and  that  the  special  "  inflammable  gas" 
spoken  of  on  this  occasion  was  that  which  was 
*'  procured  from  zinc,  as  it  was  in  all  my  experi- 
ments, except  where  otherwise  expressed,"  or 
in  other  words  hydrogen. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  Watt.  He  made  no  experi- 
ments himself;  he  merely  inferred  the  composition 
of  water  from  reports  which  Priestley  made  to  him 
of  some  experiments.  These  experiments  were 
made  in  1783,  and  were  avowedly  a  mere  repetition 
of  those  made  by  Cavendish  in  1781.  Priestley 
was  impressed  with  an  idea  that  water  could  be 
converted  into  common  air.  In  his  paper  read  to 
the  Royal  Society  in  June,  1783,  he  says — **  Still 
hearing  of  many  objections  to  the  conversion  of 
water  into  air,  I  now  gave  particular  attention  to 
an  experiment  of  Mr.  Cavendishes  concerning  the 
reconversion  of  air  into  water,  by  decomposing  it 
in  conjunction  with  inflammable  air."  Ii  is  clear, 
from  these  words,  that  Priestley  had  not  correctly 
apprehended  the  result  of  Cavendish's  experiments 
or  the  inference  he  drew  from  them.  Again,  it 
appears  that  the  inflammable  gas  used  by  Priestley 
was  not  hydrogen  :  he  tells  us  that  it  was  prepared 
from  **  perfectly-made  charcoal."  It  is  impossi- 
ble, therefore,  that  Priestley  could  have  obtained 
the  same  results  as  Cavendish.  He  did  not  con- 
duct his  experiments  in  a  way  to  enable  him  to 
show  that  he  had  obtained  the  same  results.  He 
neither  weighed  the  gas  before  nor  the  liquid  after 
combustion  ;  nor  did  he  analyze  the  liquid.  Finally, 
he  afterwards  gave  up  the  results  of  his  experi- 
ment as  uncertain. 

From  such  unsatisfactory  and  inconclusive  data 
was  Watt's  conclusion  drawn.  In  March,  1783, 
he  wrote  to  Gilbert  Hamilton — ^*'  He  (Priestley) 
pots  dry  dephlogisticated  and  dry  inflammable 
air  into  a  close  vessel,  and  kindWthem  by  elec- 
tricity. No  air  remains,  at  least  if  the  two  were 
pure  ;  but  he  finds  on  the  side  of  the  vessel  a 
quantity  of  water,  equal  in  weight  to  the  air  em- 
ployed." In  April,  1783,  Walt  wrote  to  Dr. 
black — **  Dr.  Priestley  has  made  many  more  ex- 
periments on  the  conversion  of  water  into  air  ;  and  I 
believe  I  have  found  out  the  cause  of  it,  which  I 
have  pot  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  him,  and  which 
will  be  read  at  the  Royal  Society  with  his  paper 
on  the  subject."  Watt*s  inference  was  drawn  not 
from  Priestley's  paper  read  to  the  Royal  Society, 
but  from  an  account  given  to  him  in  a  private  let- 
ter. That  letter,  it  is  clear  from  the  terms  used 
by  Watt  in  writing  to  Hamilton,  must  have  stated 
the  results  of  Cavendish's  experiments  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  could  not  be  distinguished  ft'om 
the  results  of  his  own.  Cavendish,  who  used  hy- 
drogen, had  produced  water  weight  for  weight  of 
the  mixed  gas  consumed.  Priestley,  who  did  not 
use  hydrogen,  could  not  have  obtained  the  same 
result.  Watt's  inference  was  borne  out  by  Caven- 
dish's experiment,  not  by  Priestley's.  Watt,  in 
short,  drew  in  1783  the  same  general  concluaion 
from  the  experiments  of  Cavendiah  that  Cavendish 
himself  had  drawn  in  1781,  but  with  this  difference « 
Watt  had  been  led  to  heHtve  that  water  was  pro 
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dttoed  by  the  miztare  of  a  combustion  of  oxygen 
mixed  with  an  '*  inflammable  gas*' ;  but  he  did 
not  know  which  of  the  many  inflammable  gases, 
and  he  did  not  know  the  quantities  in  which  the 
gases  required  to  be  mixed :  Cavendish  knew  that 
water  was  produced  by  the  combustion  of  a  mix- 
ture of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  the  proportion  of 
one  Tolume  of  the  former  to  less  than  two  of  the 
latter.  Watt's  was  a  felicitous  conjecture  from 
Tague  and  incorrect  data  :  Cavendish's  was  a  cer- 
tain deduction  from  accurate,  reiterated,  conclusive 
experiments.  In  fine.  Cavendish  demonstrated  in 
1781  what  Watt  only  guessed  in  1783. 

How  then  haw  the  controversy  arisen  t — Simply 
from  a  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  Watt.  He 
had  not  understood,  from  Pnestley's  confused 
account  of  the  results  of  his  own  and  Cavendish's 
experiments,  that  the  inference  which  immedi- 
ately suggested  itself  to  him  had  already  been 
drawn  and  demonstrated  by  Cavendish.  When, 
therefore,  he  was  informed  (by  De  Luc)  that  in  a 
paper  by  Cavendish,  read  to  the  Royal  Society 
subsequently  to  the  date  of  the  letter  in  which  he 
stated  his  inference,  an  hypothesis  similar  to  his 
own  was  expressed  in  similar  terms,  he  jumped  at 
the  conclusion  that  Cavendish  must  have  taken  the 
idea  from  him.  It  is  important  to  observe  that 
neither  Watt  nor  Cavendish  made  a  public  appeal 
to  their  scientific  contemporaries  to  decide  on  their 
respective  claims  to  priority  of  discovery.  Caven- 
dish does  not  appear  to  have  said  anything  on  the 
subject;  and  Watt's  complaints  are  confined  to 
private  letters,  between  1783  and  1786.  In  the 
latter  year,  and  subsequently,  we  find  Watt  and 
Cavendish  on  the  most  friendly  terms.  Does  this 
not  warrant  the  conclusion,  that  these  two  great 
men,  afler  a  private  explanation,  had  discovered 
that  neither  had  attempted  to  wrong  the  other ;  and 
remained  satisfied.  Cavendish  with  the  reputation 
of  his  admirably  instituted  and  saccessfully  con- 
ducted experiments,  Watt  with  the  reputation  of 
his  sagacious  inference  ? 

Embittered  and  prolonged  controversy  on  the  sub- 
ject was  reserved  for  a  later  day,  when  family  van- 
ity inclined  Watt's  descendants  to  advance  an  un- 
tenable claim  for  him  on  the  strength  of  private  let- 
ters written  under  a  misconception ;  when  Arago, 
seduced  by  a  disposition  to  indulge  in  new  and 
striking  statements,  adopted  their  story ;  and  when 
the  clannish  tendencies  of  Scotch  litterateurs  and 
men  of  science  made  them  side  with  the  Scots- 
man against  the  Englishman. 

The  claims  of  Lavoisier  are  more  easily  disposed 
of.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Lavoisier's  first 
attempt  to  produce  water  by  the  combustion  of  oxy- 
gen and  hydrogen  was  made  after  he  had  received 
from  Blagden  a  minutely  detailed  account  of  Caven- 
dish's experiments  and  conclusions.  But  to  La- 
voisier is  due  the  merit  of  having  been  the  first  to 
decompose  water  into  its  elements.  Cavendish 
established  the  compound  nature  of  water  by  a 
synthetical  process;  Lavoisier  corroborated  his 
conclusions  by  an  analytical  process.  Nor  does 
this  express  folly  the  merits  of  the  great  French 
chemist.  He  had  previously  emancipated  himself 
from  the  phlogiston  theory,  which  held  both  Caven- 
dish and  Watt  in  its  trammels  to  the  last.  The 
new  nomenclature  of  Lavoisier  presented  the  theory 
of  the  composition  of  water  in  a  more  clear  and  intel- 
ligible form  than  that  of  Cavendish  or  Watt  could 
do.  Cavendish's  discovery  of  the  composition  of 
water,  when  engrafted  on  the  better  theory  of  La- 
▼oisier,  obtained  additional  significance,  and  for  the 


first  time  became  to  its  full  extent  susceptible  of 
being  made  ancillary  to  further  advances  in  chem- 
ical discovery. 

Full  and  oonclusive  evidence  in  support  of  these 
positions  will  be  found  in  Dr.  Wilson's  work ;  which, 
besides  being  an  able  and  exhaustive  elucidation  of 
a  disputed  chapter  in  the  history  of  chemistry,  is 
a  valuable  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  that 
remarkable  character,  Cavendish;  though  it  still 
leaves  in  some  measure  incomplete  the  biography  of 
one  of  the  most  indefatigable,  exact,  inventive,  and 
scrupulously  truthful  of  the  experimental  philoso- 
phers of  the  eighteenth  century. 


From  the  Spectator. 

THE    STATE    OF    MAN    SUBSEQUENT    TO    THE 
PBOMULGATION  OF  CHRISTIANITY.* 

This  essay  forms  one  of  the  well-known  series 
of  "  Small  Books  on  Great  Subjects,"  and  is 
among  the  best  that  has  yet  appeared.  The  object 
is  interesting  and  important :  the  execution  broadi 
libera],  learned,  sensible.  The  author  has  looked 
at  the  history  and  social  condition  of  the  Roman 
empire  from  the  time  of  Augustus  to  the  death  of 
Constantino  with  a  calm  and  discriminating  eye. 
The  corrupt  state  of  morals  in  ancient  society  at 
the  coming  of  Christ — the  gradual  growth  of 
Christianity,  and  its  efi^ects  upon  the  minds  of  men, 
whether  they  did  or  did  not  embrace  it — the  conduct 
of  the  emperors,  the  provincial  rulers,  and  the 
people  towards  the  Christians,  and  the  conduct  and 
opinions  of  the  Christians  themselves,  with  the  nn* 
fiivorable  change  that  severe  persecution  and 
increasing  political  power  made  in  their  character-^ 
are  all  exhibited  with  clearness  and  impartiality. 
In  the  compass  of  a  pocket  volume  the  reader  has 
the  pith  of  three  centuries  of  Roman  history,  and 
that  not  merely  a  comprehensive  digest,  but  pos- 
sessing novelty  from  the  purpose  of  the  author. 

This  purpose,  when  completed  according  to  his 
idea,  will  be  a  sort  of  religious  history  of  the  civil- 
ized peoples  of  the  world,  tracing  **  the  reciprocal 
efifect  of  Christianity  on  the  people  and  the  laws, 
and  of  these  on  Christianity ;"  at  the  same  time 
these  reciprocal  eflTects  will  have  to  be  considered 
upon  peoples  not  Christian — as  the  Saracens  and 
other  Mahometan  conquerors.  A  leading  feature 
in  the  work  will  be  ecclesiastical  history  of  a  some- 
what novel  kind,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  intro- 
duction of  the  author.  He  will  **  endeavor  to  give 
a  fair  view  of  the  doctrines  and  customs  of  the 
Church  in  every  century  from  contemporary 
writers,  and  thus  aflbrd  the  reader  means  of  judging 
for  himself  on  those  questions  of  ancient  practice 
which  are  now  so  often  mooted ;  he  will  then  see 
how  much  of  the  doctrines  and  ceremonies  now 
held  to  be  of  importance  in  difierent  churches  can 
be  traced  to  apostolic  authority,  how  much  to 
godly  usage,  and  how  much  to  later  innovation." 
Political  events,  and  the  condition  of  the  people 
where  it  can  be  traced,  will  be  exhibited,  that  the 
reader  may  '*  judge  how  far  the  institutions  of 
those  times  are  suitable  to  oor  own,  or  likely  to 
have  been  established  by  men  anxious  for  the 
welfiire  of  mankind  in  the  nineteenth  century." 
In  fact,  the  doctrines  of  professed  Christianity 
will  be  compared  with  Scripture,  and  the  dognuu 
and  discipline  of  the  churches  examined  both  by 
history  and  reason.    This,  it  is  evident,  will  be 
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done  in  a  devotional  and  reverent  spirit,  for  such 
are  characteristics  of  the  author,  but  with  an  utter 
disregard  to  established  prejudices  or  received 
ideas,  and  with  a  firm  opposition  to  merely  theo- 
logical or  popular  cant.  Huw  far  this  will  recom- 
mend the  writer  to  any  party,  remains  to  be  seen. 
The  quotations  from  the  ''Apologies"  of  the  early 
Fathers  as  to  the  opinions  and  practices  of  their 
times  tell  strongly  against  the  Romanists,  but  we 
think  the  passages  from  Justin  Martyr  and  Irene  us 
(pages  119,  120)  rather  point  to  an  early  belief  in 
transubsiantiation,  notwithstanding  the  ingenious 
interpretation  of  the  author.  The  following  pas- 
sages on  the  popular  ideas  of  religion  in  every  a^e 
are  as  likely  to  be  unpopular  now  with  a  certam 
class  as  in  the  periods  referred  to.  The  writer  is 
speaking  of  the  universality  and  importance  of  re- 
ligion. 

But  though  unaltered  and  unalterable  in  its  simple 
truths,  man  varies  in  his  power  of  apprehending  these 
truths.  The  imagination  of  the  unsoientifio  man 
stretches  with  difiiculty  to  the  ideas  of  eternity  and 
infinity ;  his  brain  becomes  weai'y  of  the  exertion  ; 
and  whatever  terms  he  may  use,  or  whatever  creed  he 
subscribes  to,  his  thoughts  cling  to  earthly  and  visible 
things  ;  the  God  of  his  imagination  has  the  attributes 
and  feelings  of  an  earthly  sovereign  ;  ceremony  takes 
the  place  of  soul-felt  communion  with  the  Deity  ;  and 
if  the  grossness  and  ignorance  of  the  multitude  be 
very  great,  idolatry  in  some  of  its  forms  will  take  the 
place  of  spiritualized  worship.  Such  was  the  case 
before  the  promulgation  of  Christianity  ;  yet  as  soon 
as  the  sages  of  Greece  began  to  investigate  the  nature 
of  the  First  Cause,  with  minds  trained  by  mathemati- 
cal and  scientific  research,  the  simple  and  eternal 
truths  of  religion  again  became  visible  to  them,  and 
put  them  at  variance  with  an  age  too  gross  to  under- 
stand or  receive  their  refined  doctrines. 

What  happened  then  must  happen  always  ;  the  man 
of  science  and  the  deep  thinker  will  arrive  at  a  sim- 
plicity and  spirituality  of  belief  which  to  a  less  trained 
mind  appears  like  unbelief,  because,  in  the  deep 
thinker,  the  imaginative  and  visible  part  of  religious 
life  is  postponed  to  those  earnest  communings  of  spirit 
with  spirit  which  are  the  real  dwellings  of  God  in  the 
human  souL  The  first  Christians  were  termed  Athe- 
ists by  the  heathen,  because  no  statue  graced  their 
places  of  worship,  or  received  their  homage  as  the 
representative  of  some  divine  attribute ;  in  modem 
Italy  the  same  term  is  bestowed  on  those  who  doubt 
the  almighty  power  of  the  Virgin  or  the  Pope  ;  and  in 
modern  England,  he  who  finds  that  the  Bible  contains 
mistakes  in  natural  science  and  in  chronology,  and 
who  hints  that  if  the  words  of  Scripture  had  ]^n  all 
and  every  divinely  inspired,  the  Deity,  to  be  consist- 
ent, should  have  protected  them  fi*om  the  mistakes  of 
transcribers — that  therefore  the  thousands  of  various 
readings  make  a  prima  facie  case  against  the  verbal 
inspiration  of  those  works,  and  the  mistakes  in  chro- 
nology, &c.,  a  further  case  against  their  complete 
inspiration— if  I  say,  any  scientific  man  who  cannot 
avoid  seeing  this,  but  who  in  nowise  finds  his  religious 
&ith  thereby  shaken,  ventures  to  record  his  opmion 
publicly,  he  is  instantly  attacked  with  injurious 
epithets  by  those  whose  minds  cannot  stretch  to  the 
same  degree  of  spiritualism  ;  and  however  his  life 
may  give  evidence  of  the  best  fruits  of  Christianity, 
he  is  called  a  Rationalist  and  an  InfideL 

This  is  no  time  for  shrinking  from  questions  of  this 
nature ;  if  Christianity  be  true,  it  must  have  in  itself 
the  power  of  developing  that  spiritualism  which  is  the 
highest  privilege  of  man,  and  of  which  the  highest 
intellects  most  feel  the  need ;  and  to  endeavor  to  tie 
down  the  free  mind  of  England  to  the  forms  and  cer- 
emonies of  a  bygone  age,  and  a  slavish  dependence  on 


the  dicta  of  a  self-oonstitated  and  irresponsible  tribiu 
nal,  is  as  unwise  as  it  is  Aitile. 

The  consequence  to  us  would  be  no  less  &tal  than 
the  persecution  of  the  philosophers  was  to  Greece. 
They  compounded  for  a  quiet  life  by  keeping  their 
opinions  to  themselves,  and  the  people  sank  deeper 
and  deeper  in  ignorance  and  gross  vice,  till  the  spirit 
of  the  nation  rotted  away,  and  Athens  and  Sparta 
existed  only  in  name  ;  and  thus  in  England,  if  the 
call  of  the  people  for  less  of  ceremony  and  more  of 
vital  Christianity,  be  met  by  more  of  form  and  less  of 
spirit,  while  those  who  see  their  way  more  clearly  are 
silenced  by  clamor,  the  minds  of  men  will  be  em- 
bittered ;  the  leaders  of  science,  as  In  France  and 
Germany,  will  become  the  leaders  of  revolution  ;  and 
the  people,  plunged  in  ignorance  and  vice,  caring 
nothing  for  a  ministration  in  the  church  which  they 
cannot  understand,  and  finding  nothing  in  vestments 
and  forms  which  can  satisfy  the  straightforward 
sense  of  an  age  of  practical  science  and  commerce, 
will  follow  these  leaders,  and  endeavor  to  establish 
something  more  suited  to  the  times. 

As  yet,  however,  the  author  has  hardly  reached 
points  that  are  likely  to  give  rise  to  much  diflTerence 
of  opinion  among  Protestants  at  least ;  for  although 
he  defends  most  of  the  Roman  emperors,  or  rather 
explains  the  causes  of  the  persecutions  carried  on 
under  their  rule,  yet  he  follows  the  general  opinion 
as  to  the  merits  of  the  martyrs  and  the  cruelties 
attending  their  martyrdom.  The  volume  before 
us  is  a  view  of  the  moral  and  social  condition  of 
the  empire  during  the  first  three  centuries  after 
Christ,  and  a  history  of  Christianity  during  the 
same  period ;  public  events  being  noticed  no  further 
than  as  they  relate  to  one  or  the  other  of  these 
subjects.  It  is  when  the  progress  of  the  work 
shall  bring  the  writer  to  the  middle  ages  that  he 
will  be  likely  to  give  most  offence  to  the  Romanists ; 
and  the  Protestants,  whether  Episcopalians,  Pres- 
byterians, or  Dissenters,  are  scarcely  likely  to  be 
pleased  with  his  reviews  of  their  conduct  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  or  perhaps 
even  now. 


From  the  Ezamiaar. 

Lamartine^s  History  of  the  Restoration  of  Monarchy 
in  France.  (Concluding  part  of  the  first  vol- 
ume.)    Vizetelly  and  Co. 

We  have  here  the  completion  of  Lamartine*8 
first  volume,  which  we  find  even  more  interesting 
(perhaps  by  some  it  will  be  thought  more  apocry- 
phal) than  the  opening  portion.  It  contains  a  re- 
trospect of  the  lives  and  characters  of  the  principal 
members  of  the  royal  family  of  France  as  passed 
and  formed  during  their  years  of  exile.  The  favor- 
able tone  adopted  more  or  less  to  all  of  them  will 
not  surprise  the  reader  who  has  any  forecast  of  the 
moral  which  the  historian  is  obviously  prepared  to 
draw  from  the  strange  story  he  is  telling.  But  we 
must  confess  we  were  hardly  prepared  for  this  fine 
and  flattering  picture  of  Louis  Dixhuit  as  he  emerged 
from  his  retreat  at  Hartwe^l. 

Being  a  man  of  reflection,  and  divested  of  those 
prejudices  of  birth  and  education  which  influenced  his 
brother,  his  nephews,  and  his  courtiers,  he  had  an 
extent  of  thought  on  a  level  with  the  horison  which 
was  opening  before  him.  Had  he  been  more  alone,  he 
would  have  had  greater  freedom  and  strength  of  opin- 
ion ;  but  the  circle  in  which  he  lived  cramped  his 
thoughts  ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  feign,  out  of  com- 
plaisance and  indulgence  for  his  household,  more 
hatred  and  contempt  for  the  Revolution  than  he  really 
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felt  He  was  in  reality  yery  well  inclined  to  pardon  a 
revolation  which  would  hestow  upon  him  a  throne,  and 
would  cooperate  with  him  for  its  consolidation  by  the 
influence  of  the  new  political  spirit.  His  mind  had 
been  regenerated  by  neflection,  in  proportion  as  his 
body  had  grown  old  in  years  ;  he  was  a  king  of  the 
past,  but  a  man  of  the  present  time  :  his  memory  was 
one  of  routine,  and  his  presentiment  that  of  genius. 
Providence  seemed  to  have  formed  and  reserv^l  him 
with  the  design  of  connecting  the  past  and  the  future, 
to  conceive  a  Restoration,  and  to  fail  in  it,  not  from 
a  want  of  understanding,  but  from  the  £&ult  of  his 
name. 

He  exhibited  to  observation,  in  his  external  appear- 
ance, the  struggle  of  two  nations  and  two  tendencies 
in  his  mind.  His  costume  was  that  of  the  old  regime, 
absurdly  modified  by  the  alterations  which  time  had 
introduced  in  the  habits  of  men.  He  wore  velvet 
boots,  reaching  up  above  the  knees,  that  the  rubbing 
of  the  leather  should  not  hurt  his  legs,  (frequently 
sufifering  from  gout,)  and  to  preserve  at  the  same  time 
the  military  costume  of  kings  on  horseback.  His 
sword  never  left  his  side,  even  when  sitting  in  an  easy 
chair — a  sign  of  the  nobility  and  superiority  of  arms, 
which  he  wished  always  to  present  to  the  notice  of  the 
gentlemen  of  his  kingdom.  His  orders  of  chivalry 
covered  his  breast,  and  were  suspended  with  broad 
blue  ribands  over  his  white  waistcoat.  His  coat  of 
blue  cloth  participated  by  its  cut  in  the  two  epochs, 
whose  costumes  were  united  in  him — half  court,  half 
city.  Two  little  gold  epaulets  shone  upon  his  shoul- 
ders, to  recall  the  general  by  birth  in  the  king.  His 
hair,  artistically  turned  up,  and  curled  by  the  imple- 
ment of  the  hairdresser  on  his  temples,  was  tied  belund 
with  a  bUck  silk  riband,  floating  on  his  collar.  It  wa« 
powdered  in  the  old  fiishion,  and  thus  concealed  the 
whiteness  of  age  under  the  artificial  snow  of  the  toilet 
A  three-cornered  hat,  decorated  with  a  cockade  and  a 
white  plume,  reposed  on  his  knees,  or  in  his  hand. 
He  seemed  desirous  of  preserving  upon  all  his  person 
the  impression  and  public  notice  of  his  origin  and  of  his 
time,  that  in  seeing  him  the  present  age  might  look  up, 
with  material  glance  as  well  as  with  the  eye  of  thought, 
to  the  foot  of  the  throne,  and  that  ceremonials  should 
command  respect  through  astonishment  He  gener- 
ally continued  in  a  sitting  posture,  and  only  walked 
occasionally,  supported  on  the  arm  of  a  courtier  or  a 
servant 

But  if  his  antique  costume,  and  the  infirmiUes  of 
the  lower  part  of  his  body,  recalled  the  decay  of  the 
past  century,  and  the  debilitating  advance  of  age,  it 
was  not  the  same  with  respect  to  his  general  aspect 
The  serenity  of  his  countenance  was  astonishing  ;  the 
beauty,  the  nobility,  and  the  grace  of  his  features 
attracted  the  regard  of  all  It  might  be  said  that 
time,  exile,  fatigue,  infirmity,  and  his  natural  corpu- 
lence had  only  attached  themselves  to  his  feet  and  his 
trunk,  the  better  to  display  the  perpetual  and  vigor- 
ous youth  of  his  countenance.  The  observer  in  study- 
ing never  got  tired  of  admiring  it  His  high  forehead 
was  a  little  too  much  inclined  to  the  rear,  like  a  sub- 
siding wall ;  but  the  light  of  intelligence  played  upon 
his  broad  convexity.  His  eyes  were  large  and  of  azure 
blue,  prominent  in  their  oval  orbits,  luminous,  spark- 
ling, humid,  and  expressive  of  frankness.  His  nose, 
like  that  of  all  the  Bourbons,  was  aquiline,  his  mouth 
partly  open,  smiling,  and  finely  formed.  The  outline 
of  his  cheeks  was  frill ,  but  not  so  much  as  to  efhce  the 
delicacy  of  form  and  the  suppleness  of  muscle.  The 
healthy  tint  and  the  lively  freshness  of  youth  were 
spread  over  his  countenance.  He  had  the  features  of 
Louis  XV.  in  all  their  beauty,  lit  up  with  an  intelli- 
gence more  expanded  and  a  reflection  more  concen- 
trated, wherein  majesty  itself  was  not  wanting.  His 
looks  alternately  spoke,  interrogated,  replied,  and 
reigned,  pointing  inwards,  as  it  were,  and  displaying 
the  thoughts  and  sentiments  of  his  souL  The  impres- 
sion of  these  looks  was,  like  a  thoosand  others,  en- 


graved in  the  memory,  and  there  was  no  occasion  for 
speech  to  make  them  easily  recognized.  At  any  ex- 
pression displayed  upon  his  countenance,  at  once 
pensive  and  serene,  abstracted  and  present,  command- 
ing and  general,  severe  and  attractive,  no  one  could 
say,  **  This  is  a  sage,  a  philosopher,  a  politician,  a 
pontiff',  a  legislator,  or  a  conqueror;'*  for  the  repose 
of  nature  and  the  majesty  of  quietude  removed  all 
resemblance  to  those  professions,  which  wrinkle  and 
make  pallid  the  features;  but  one  would  say,  **  'Tis  a 
king  !"  but  *t  is  a  king  who  has  not  yet  experienced 
the  cares  and  lassitude  of  the  throne;  't  is  a  king  who 
is  preparing  to  reign,  and  who  anticipates  nothing 
but  pleasure  from  the  throne,  the  future,  and  mankind 
in  general. 

Such  was  the  king  at  Hartwell,  on  the  eve  of  the 
day  on  which  Providence  sought  him  in  his  exile  to 
restore  him  to  royalty. 

The  description  of  the  youth  of  the  Duchesse 
d'Angouleme  is  a  supplementary  page  to  Lainar- 
tine's  history  of  the  Kevolution,  marked  with  all 
the  vividness  and  interest  of  that  extraordinary 
book.   We  quote  some  portions  of  it. 

The  day  after  that  on  which  her  aunt,  Madame 
Elizabeth,  the  young  sister  of  Louis  XVL  had  su^red 
on  the  scaffold,  in  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  her  age, 
amidst  the  respect  of  the  forty  companions  of  her  exe- 
cution, who  kissed  her  hand  before  they  offered  their 
necks  to  the  executioner,  the  young  princess,  then 
under  fifteen  years  of  age,  inquired  of  all  the  gaolers 
for  her  mother  and  her  aunt,  without  the  least  suspi- 
cion that  she  was  separated  fh)m  them  by  death.  She 
thought  they  were  in  another  prison,  or  detained  by 
the  interrogatories  of  a  tribunal  She  was  in  hopes 
that  the  door  of  the  tower  of  the  Temple,  on  opening, 
would  restore  them  to  her  solitude  and  to  her  tender- 
ness. The  gaolers  were  not  cruel  enough  to  undeceive 
her.  Time  alone  and  prolonged  absence  revealed  to 
her  the  dreadful  truth.  She  asked  permission  to  send 
to  them  the  clothes  and  linen  which  the  two  victims 
had  left  in  the  press  of  their  chambers;  the  gaolers 
were  affected,  and  held  their  tongues.  The  poor  child 
was  astonished,  and  began  to  suspect  that  her  mother 
and  her  aunt  had  no  further  occasion  for  their  prison 
clothes  in  this  world.  She  melted  into  tears,  without, 
however,  entirely  despairing  of  their  return.  This 
hope  subsiding  day  after  day  and  month  after  month, 
in  addition  to  the  melancholy  faces  of  the  gaolers,  at 
lenfirth  convinced  her  that  she  must  hope  no  more. 

Her  mother  and  her  aunt,  on  leaving  the  prison, 
had  said  to  her,  **  If  we  do  not  return  you  must  ask 
the  Commune  of  Paris  for  a  woman  to  assist  you  in 
the  dungeon,  that  you  may  not  be  alone  amongst  all 
these  men. ' '  She  obeyed  out  of  deference,  to  them  she 
says,  but  without  any  hope  that  her  request  would  be 
granted  by  her  hardened  masters.  They  told  her,  in 
foot,  that  she  had  no  occasion  for  a  woman  to  dress 
her  before  those  walls.  They  affected  to  think  that 
her  loneliness  and  despair  would  drive  her  to  suicide, 
which  the  piety  of  the  young  girl  looked  upon  as  the 
greatest  of  crimes.  They  aoconiingly  took  away  fh>m 
her  those  little  knives  which  were  at  that  time  in  use 
to  remove  the  powder  from  the  foreheads  of  ladies,  her 
scissors,  her  needles,  a  bodkin,  and  even  the  most 
harmless  implements  of  iron  or  steel  requisite  for 
female  work,  by  which  she  might  have  relieved  the 
idleness  of  her  solitude,  or  mended  her  clothes,  which 
were  now  in  rags.  They  took  from  her  even  the  flint 
and  steel,  with  which  she  could  occasionally  dispel  the 
darkness,  and  cheer  her  long  sleepless  nights;  but  even 
light  seemed  a  luxury  of  heaven  too  great  for  the 
young  captive,  and  she  was  fiurbidden  to  light  the  stOTe 
which  warmed  her  prison. 

The  only  consolations  she  enjoyed  were  sleep,  the 
sight  of  heaven  by  day  through  the  bars  of  her  prison 
window,  and  a  few  visits  to  &e  dauphin,  her  brother. 
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ft  eapdTB  in  a  neighboring  dungeon,  already  rednoed 
hj  sickness  and  t^e  ferocity  of  his  guardians.  The 
tomkejs  who  oondooted  her  in  these  yiAits  were  some- 
times moYod  to  pity,  and  were  merciftil,  but  often 
inebriated  and  brutaL  The  appearance  and  conver- 
sation of  her  brother  mily  senred  to  increase  her  oon- 
gtemaUon. 

This  child,  eleven  years  of  age,  (auspiciously  bom, 
and,  when  he  entered  the  prison,  beautiAil  as  his 
mother,)  was  reduced,  fUlen  away,  and  prematurely 
fiuied.  He  had  been  torn  at  too  juyenile  an  age  from 
the  care  of  his  mother  and  the  affection  of  his  father, 
and  deliyered  oyer  to  paid  fimatics,  to  kill  in  him 
what  they  called  the  Young  Wolf  ot  the  throne.  He 
had  been  taught  obscene  songs,  and  popular  insults 
against  his  own  fiunily,  his  innocent  hand  had  even 
been  forced  to  sign  an  incestuous  deposition  against 
his  own  mother,  the  impious  meaning  of  which  he  did 
not  comprehend.  They  had  brutaliied  him,  not  only 
to  dethrone  him,  but  to  deprive  him  even  of  his 
diildish  innocence  and  human  intelligence. 

"  This  poor  child,*'  wrote  his  sister,  **  hiy  wallow- 
ing in  his  infected  dungeon,  amidst  filth  and  rags.  It 
was  swept  out  only  once  a  month.  His  sense  of  feeling 
was  obliterated  ;  he  had  a  horror  of  the  place,  and 
lived  like  an  unclean  reptile  in  a  common  sewer. 
Nobody  came  near,  but  at  the  hour  they  brought  him 
his  nourishment ;  some  bread,  lentils,  and  a  morsel 
of  dried  meat  in  an  earthen  porringer,  but  never  firuit 
or  wine.  Such  was  the  food  of  the  child  in  his  lonely 
oelL  After  the  death  of  Robespierre  these  brutalities 
were  softened  in  some  degree,  but  they  were  still 
frightful" 

"  We  found  him,"  said  Harmand,  representative  for 
La  Mouse,  **  in  a  little  dungeon,  without  any  other 
fbmiture  than  an  eturthen  atove,  which  communicated 
WiUi  the  next  room.  In  this  place  was  his  bed.  The 
prince  was  sitting  before  a  little  square  table,  on 
Which  were  scattered  some  playing-caids  ;  some  bent 
into  the  forms  of  boxes  and  titUe  chests  ;  others  piled 
up  in  oastle&  He  was  amusing  himself  with  these 
cards  when  we  entered  ;  but  he  did  not  give  up  his 
play.  He  was  dressed  in  a  sailor's  jacket  of  slate- 
eolored  cloth ;  his  head  was  bare.  There  was  a 
truckle-bed  near  his,  on  which  slept  his  keeper, 
Bimon,  a  cobbler,  whom  the  municipality  of  Paris, 
before  the  death  of  Robespierre,  had  placed  in  charge 
of  him.  It  is  well  known  that  this  Simon  played 
eruel  tricks  with  the  sleep  of  his  prisoner.  Without 
any  regard  for  an  age  when  sleep  is  so  imperative  a 
want,  he  repeatedly  called  him  up  in  the  course  of 
the  night  '  Here  I  am,  citiien,'  would  the  poor  child 
reply,  bathed  in  perspiration,  or  shivering  with  cold. 
<  Come  here,  and  let  me  touch  you,'  Simon  would 
^claim  ;  and  when  the  hapless  captive  approached 
him,  the  brutal  gaoler  would  sometimes  cpve  him  a 
kick,  and  stretch  him  on  the  ground,  crying  out,  *  Get 
to  bed,  you  young  wolf!' 

**  I  approached  the  prince  ;  but  our  movements 
seemed  to  make  no  impression  upon  him.  We  begged 
him  to  walk,  to  talk,  to  amuse  himself,  to  reply  to  the 
doctor  whom  the  Convention  had  sent  to  see  him  ;  but 
he  listened  with  indifference,  seeming  to  understand, 
yet  making  no  reply.  We  were  told  that  since  the 
day  when  the  commissioners  of  the  commune  had 
obtained  ftom  his  ignorance  infiunons  depositions 
•gainst  his  parents,  and  when  he  understood  the  na- 
ture of  the  crimes  and  the  calamities  of  which  he  had 
been  thus  made  the  unthinking  instrument,  he  had 
Oome  to  a  resolution  never  to  speak  again,  for  fear 
they  should  take  advantaige  of  him.  *I  have  the 
honor  to  ask  you,  sir,'  repeated  Harmand  to  him,  *  if 
yoM  wish  for  a  dogj  a  horse,  some  birds,  or  one  or  two 
eompanions  of  your  own  age,  whom  we  will  send  to 
you  ?  Would  you  like  to  go  down  now  to  the  garden, 
or  go  up  on  the  towers  ?'  Not  a  word,  not  a  sign,  not 
ft  gesture  did  he  return,  although  his  ihoe  was  turned 
iimrdi  me,  and  lie  was  looking  at  mo  with  astonished 


attention."  "  This  look  of  his,"  added  the  eommis* 
sioners,  **  had  such  a  character  of  resignation  and 
indifiierence,  that  it  seemed  to  say  to  us : — '  After 
having  made  me  depose  against  my  mother,  you  no 
doubt  think  of  making  me  depose  against  my  sister. 
For  two  years  you  have  been  killing  me,  and  now  that 
my  life  is  gone,  of  what  use  are  your  caresses  ?  finish 
your  victim  !'  We  begged  him  to  stand  up ;  his  legs 
were  long  and  small,  his  arms  slender,  his  bust  short, 
his  chest  sunk  in,  his  shoulders  high  and  narrow  ;  his 
head  alone  was  very  beautiful  in  all  its  details,  the 
skin  white  but  without  firmness,  with  long,  curling, 
flaxen  hair.  He  could  walk  with  difficulty,  and  sat 
down  after  taking  a  few  steps,  remaining  in  hts  cluur, 
and  resting  his  elbows  on  the  table.  The  dinner 
which  was  brought  to  him,  in  a  red  earthen  porringer, 
consisted  of  some  pulse  and  six  roasted  chestnuts,  a  tin 
plate,  with  no  knife  and  no  wine.  We  ordered  him 
better  treatment,  and  had  some  fruit  brought  in  to 
improve  his  meal.  We  asked  him  if  he  was  satisfied 
with  this  fruit,  and  if  he  liked  grapes,  but  received  no 
answer ;  he  ate  without  speaking.  When  he  had 
eaten  the  grapes  we  asked  him  if  he  would  like  more, 
but  he  preserved  the  same  silence.  We  demanded  if 
this  obstinate  silence  had  really  been  preserved  since 
the  day  when  that  monstrous  deposition  against  his 
mother  had  been  violently  forced  from  Mm ;  they 
assured  us  that  ever  since  that  day  the  poor  child  had 
ceased  to  speak.  Remorse  had  prostrated  his  under- 
standing." 

The  young  princess,  whose  prison  adjoined  that  of 
her  brother,  got  a  glimpse  of  him  sometimes  by  the 
indulgenoe  of  her  gaolers.  She  saw  him  perishing, 
and  was  herself  dying  with  a  double  agony.  Thus 
early  was  the  hapless  child  slowly  trav^ing  towards 
death,  like  a  plant  drooping  without  sun  and  air. 

"The  Convention,"  she  said,  **on  hearing  of  his 
approaching  dissolution,  sent  a  deputation  to  ascertain 
his  condition.  The  commissioners  took  pity  on  him, 
and  ordered  him  better  treatment.  Laurent,  a  more 
humane  man  than  Simon,  the  cobbler,  whom  he  had 
succeeded,  took  down  a  bed  from  my  room  into  the 
hole  occupied  by  my  brother,  his  own  being  fUll  of 
insects.  They  bathed  the  poor  fellow,  and  purified 
him  ftx>m  the  vermin  with  which  he  was  covered  ;  but 
they  still  left  him  in  total  solitude.  I  begged  of  Lau* 
rent  to  acquaint  me  with  the  fete  of  my  mother  and 
my  aunt,  of  whose  death  I  was  ignorant,  and  to  let 
me  know  when  we  should  meet  again  ;  but  he  replied, 
with  an  air  of  mystery  and  compassion,  that  he  had 
no  information  to  give  me  on  that  subject 

'*  The  following  day  some  men  in  soarfe,  who  came 
to  see  me,  and  to  whom  I  put  the  same  question,  n^ 
plied  only  by  the  same  silence.  They  added  that  I 
was  wrong  in  asking  to  rejoin  my  parents,  since  I  was 
very  well  where  I  was.  *  Is  it  not  ftightful,'  I  said  to 
them,  *  to  be  separated  for  twelve  months  from  my 
mother  and  my  aunt,  without  hearing  any  news  of 
them."  *  You  are  not  ill?'  said  these  men.  'No,' 
I  replied  ;  *  but  can  there  be  a  worse  malady  thajl 
that  of  the  heart  ? '  *  Hope,'  they  said  to  me  on  going 
away,  *  in  the  justice  and  the  goodness  of  the  French 
people !' " 

Was  this  pity,  or  was  it  irony  ? 

Thus  passed  away  days,  months,  and  years,  for  the 
ci^tive  of  sixteen,  in  the  Tower  of  the  Temple.  At 
the  beginning  of  November,  the  Convention,  in  a 
moment  of  mercy,  sent  a  man  with  a  kind  heart  to 
Laurent,  to  take  care  of  the  child.  His  name  was 
Gonin,  and  he  acted  towards  him  as  a  fether.  The 
poor  fellow  was  at  last  allowed  to  have  a  light  in  the 
evening  in  his  prison,  and  Gonin  passed  whole  hours 
with  him  to  amuse  him.  He  took  him  down  som»> 
times  into  a  saloon  on  the  first  floor  of  the  tower, 
the  windows  of  which,  having  no  shutters,  allowed  the 
sun  to  enter,  and  permitted  him  to  see  the  leaves  ; 
and  oooasionally  he  took  him  into  the  garden  to  re- 
cover the  use  of  his  legs.    But  the  stroke  of  death  had 
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been  given.  Gohin  might  retard  his  dissolution  ;  but 
he  could  not  renew  the  spark  of  life  in  this  hapless 
victim  of  four  years'  solitude  and  destitution.  The 
winter  passed  by  in  this  manner  with  tolerable  uni- 
formity ;  the  princess  having  been  allowed  a  fire  in 
her  prison,  and  being  also  supplied  with  the  books  she 
named,  that  she  might,  at  least,  converse  with  the 
dead  and  with  her  God.  She  was  only  debarred  from 
all  information  as  to  the  &te  of  her  parents. 

At  the  commencement  of  spring  she  was  permitted, 
from  time  to  time,  to  ascend  to  the  platform  of  the 
tower,  whenoe  she  could  see  the  horizon  of  Paris,  and 
even  some  of  the  surrounding  country.  What  were 
her  feelings,  on  perceiving  the  roo&  of  the  Louvre, 
the  Tuileries,  the  cathedrals,  and  the  palaces  of  her 
ancestors?  Her  unfortunate  brother,  the  dauphin, 
was  now  rapidly  dying,  but  the  young  princess  was 
not  permitted  to  attend  upon,  or  even  to  see  him.  She 
only  learned  from  his  gaolers  the  progpress  of  the 
disease  which  was  consuming  this  poor  child,  and 
from  whom  she  was  only  separated  by  a  partition. 

He  died  at  length  wiUiout  pain,  but  without  utter- 
ing a  word,  on  the  9th  June,  1796,  in  the  middle  of 
the  day.  The  doctors  who  attended  him  in  his  last 
moments  had  never  seen  him  until  the  final  hour. 
They  could,  therefore,  only  state  one  fact  in  their 
report  to  the  Convention,  namely,  that  a  sick  child 
had  been  presented  to  them,  under  the  name  of  the 
son  of  Louis  XVL,  and  that  this  child  had  died  in  their 
presence.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  young  princess 
had  been  admitted  to  see  her  brother  during  the  last 
period  of  his  existence,  nor  during  his  illness,  nor 
after  his  death. 

But  by  far  the  most  imprei^sive  parages  in  the 
Yoluoie  before  us  relate  to  the  Due  d'Engbien  and 
the  circumstances  that  preceded  his  murder.  La- 
martine  vehemently  reawakens  the  sympathies  for 
that  unhappy  prince  and  all  the  antipathies  against 
the  author  of  his  death.  If  his  facts  be  correct 
(and  here  we  have  again  peculiarly  to  lament  the 
absence  of  cited  authorities)  he  sets  at  rest  all 
question,  not  simply  of  d'Enghien^s  guilt,  but  of 
the  possibility  of  any  reasonable  suspicion  of  it 
resting  on  the  minds  of  his  murderers.  We  can 
only  quote  the  conclusion  of  the  narrative — ^fraught 
with  the  deepest  pathos. 

Harel  and  Aufort  preceded  the  duke  In  silence 
down  the  steps  of  the  narrow  winding  staircase^  which 
descended  to  a  postern  through  the  massy  walls  of 
this  tower.  The  prince,  with  an  instinctive  horror  of 
the  place,  and  of  the  depth  beneath  the  soil  to  which 
the  steps  were  leading  him,  began  to  think  they  were 
not  conducting  him  before  the  judges,  but  into  the 
hands  of  murderers,  or  to  the  gloom  of  a  dungeon. 

He  trembled  in  all  his  limbs,  and  convulsively  drew 
back  his  foot,  as  he  addressed  his  guides  in  front — 
**  Where  are  you  conducting  me  ?"  he  demanded  with 
a  stifled  voice.  "  If  it  is  to  bury  me  alive  in  a  dun- 
geon I  would  rather  die  this  instant'* 

*'  Sir,*'  replied  Harel,  turning  round,  <*  follow  me, 
and  summon  up  all  your  courage." 

The  prince  partly  comprehended  him,  and  followed. 

They  at  length  issued  from  the  winding  staircase 
through  a  low  postern,  which  opened  on  the  bottom 
of  the  moat,  and  continued  walking  for  some  time  in 
the  dark,  along  the  foot  of  the  lofty  walls  of  the  fort- 
ress, as  &r  as  Uie  basement  of  the  Queen's  Pavilion. 
When  they  had  turned  the  angle  of  this  pavilion, 
which  had  concealed  another  part  of  the  moat  behind 
its  walls,  the  prince  suddenly  found  himself  in  front 
.of  the  detachment  of  the  troops  drawn  up  to  witness 
his  death.  The  firing  party,  selected  for  the  execu- 
tion, was  separated  from  tiie  rest ;  and  the  bsorrels  of 
their  muskets,  refleo^g  the  dull  light  of  some  lan- 
terns oarried  by  a  fow  of  the  attoidants,  threw  a 
amister  glare  on  the  moat,  the  mauy  wiUls,  and  the 


newly-dug  grave.  The  princi<s  stopped  at  a  sgn  from 
his  guides,  within  a  few  paces  of  the  firing  party. 
He  saw  his  fate  at  a  glance  ;  but  he  neither  tremUed 
nor  turned  pale.  A  slight  and  chilBng  rain  was 
foiling  from  a  gloomy  sky,  and  a  melancholy  silence 
reigned  throughout  the  moat  Nothing  disturbed  the 
horror  of  the  scene  but  the  whispering  and  shuffling 
feet  of  a  fow  groups  of  officers  and  soldiers  who  had 
collected  upon  the  parapets  above,  and  on  the  draw* 
bridge  which  led  into  the  forest  of  Vincennes. 

Adjutant  Pelle,  who  commanded  the  detachment, 
advanced,  with  his  eyes  lowered,  towards  the  prince. 
He  held  in  his  hand  the  sentence  of  the  military  com- 
mission, which  he  read  in  a  low,  dull  voice,  but  per* 
fectly  intelligible.  The  prince  listened,  without 
making  an  observation  or  losing  his  firmness.  He 
seemed  to  have  collected  in  an  instant  all  his  courage* 
and  all  the  nuUtary  heroism  of  his  race,  to  show  his 
enemies  that  he  knew  how  to  die.  Two  foelings  alone 
seemed  to  occupy  him  during  the  moment  of  intense 
silence  which  followed  the  reading  of  his  sentence ; 
one  was  to  invoke  the  aid  of  religion  to  soothe  his  last 
struggle,  and  the  other  to  communicate  his  dying 
thoughts  to  her  he  was  going  to  leave  desolate  on 
earth. 

He  aooordingly  asked  if  he  could  have  the  assist 
ance  of  a  priest,  but  there  was  none  in  the  castle ; 
and  though  a  few  minutes  would  suffice  to  call  the 
cure  of  Vincennes,  they  were  too  much  pressed  for 
time,  and  too  anxious  to  avail  themselves  of  the  night, 
which  was  to  cover  everything.  The  officers  nearest 
to  him  made  a  sign  that  he  must  renounce  this  conso* 
lation  ;  and  one  brutal  fellow,  from  the  midst  of  a 
group,  called  out,  in  a  tone  of  irony — **Do  you  wish 
then  to  die  Uke  a  capuchin  ?" 

The  prince  raised  his  hand  with  an  air  of  indigna- 
tion, and  turning  towards  the  group  of  officers  and 
gendarmes  who  had  acoompaniai  hun  to  the  ground, 
he  asked,  in  a  loud  voice,  if  there  was  anyone  amongst 
them  willing  to  do  him  one  last  service.  Lieutenant 
Noirot  advanced  from  the  group,  and  approached  him^ 
thus  sufficiently  evincing  his  intention.  The  nrince 
said  a  few  words  to  him  in  a  low  voice,  and  Noirot* 
turning  towards  the  side  occupied  by  tiie  troops,  said  ; 
**  Gendarmes,  have  any  of  you  got  a  pair  of  scissors 
about  you  ? ' '  The  gendarmes  searched  their  cartridge 
boxes,  and  a  pair  of  scissors  was  passed  from  hand  to 
hand  to  the  prince.  He  took  off  his  cap,  cut  off  one 
of  the  locks  of  his  hair,  drew  a  letter  ftt>m  his  pocket* 
and  a  ring  fi^m  his  finger ;  then  folding  the  hair,  the 
letter,  and  the  ring  in  a  sheet  of  paper,  he  gave  the 
little  packet,  his  sole  inheritance,  to  Lieutenant  Noiroi, 
charging  him,  in  the  name  of  pity  for  his  situation 
and  his  death,  to  send  them  to  the  young  Princess 
Charlotte  de  Rohan,  at  Ettenheim. 

This  love  message  being  thus  confided,  he  collected 
himself  for  a  moment,  with  his  hands  joined,  to  offer 
up  a  last  pniyer,  and  in  a  low  voice  recommended  his 
soul  to  Qod.  He  then  made  five  or  six  paces  to  place 
himself  in  frx>nt  of  the  firing  party,  whose  loaded 
muskets  he  saw  glimmering  at  a  short  distance.  The 
light  of  a  large  lantern,  containing  several  oandlei^ 
placed  upon  the  little  wall  that  st(rad  over  the  open 
grave,  gleamed  friU  upon  him,  and  lighted  the  aim  of 
the  soldiers.  The  firing  party  retirwl  a  few  paces  to 
a  proper  distance,  the  adjutant  gave  the  word  to  fire^ 
and  uie  young  prince,  as  if  struck  by  a  thunderbolt, 
fell  upon  the  earth,  without  a  cir,  and  without  a 
struggle.  At  that  moment  the  eiook  of  the  eastle 
struck  the  hour  of  three. 

Hullln  and  his  colleagues  were  widting  In  the  vestt 
bule  of  Harel's  quarters  for  their  oamriage  to  oonvqy 
them  back  to  Paris,  and  were  talking  wi&  some  bit^' 
temess  of  Savary's  refosal  to  tranemit  their  letter  to 
his  master,  when  an  unexpected  explosion,  resounding 
from  the  moat  of  the  finrest  gate,  made  them  start  aha 
tranble,  and  tauj^t  them  that  judgea  should  never 
reofcon  upon  anything  but  justice  toA  their  own  ooBk 
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science.    This  Btill  small  voice  pimiaed  them  through 
their  lives.    The  Duke  d'Enghien  was  no  more. 

His  dog,  which  had  followed  him  into  the  moat,  yelled 
when  he  saw  him  fall,  and  threw  himself  on  the  body 
of  his  master.  It  was  with  difficulty  the  poor  animal 
could  be  torn  away  firom  the  spot,  and  given  to  one 
of  the  prince's  servants,  who  took  him  to  the  Princess 
Charlotte—the  only  messenger  from  that  tomb  where 
slept  the  hapless  victim  whom  she  never  ceased  to 
deplore. 

They  placed  him,  dressed  as  he  was,  in  the  grave 
dug  under  the  wall ;  and  they  buried  with  him  his 
money,  his  watch,  his  rings,  his  trinkets,  and  a  chain 
that  he  wore  round  his  neck.  They  took  nothing  from 
the  pocket  of  his  coat  but  the  diaiy  of  his  journey, 
which  Hullin  put  under  cover,  and  addressed  to  Real 
for  the  &rst  consul.  *  * 

Savary  first  arrived  at  Malmaison.  The  first  con- 
sul, who  was  not  a  man  of  early  habits,  had  passed  a 
sleepless  night  of  anxiety,  and  perhaps  of  remorse. 
He  was  aliiadv  in  his  cabinet,  with  his  secretary 
Menneval,  at  daybreak.  Savary  made  his  report  of 
the  night's  proceedings,  and  mentioned  his  tardy 
meeting  with  Real  on  his  return.  Real  then  entered, 
and  his  history  recounted  the  misunderstanding, 
whether  accidental  or  intentional,  which  had  pre- 
vented him  from  arriving  in  time  at  Vinoennes.  In- 
stead of  the  explosion  of  reproaches,  of  indignation, 
and  of  anger,  that  such  an  execution  should  call  forth 
from  such  a  soul,  on  learning  that  they  had  stained 
his  memory  and  annihilate  his  virtue,  the  first 
consul  listened  to  them  in  silence,  without  any  sign 
of  emotion  or  sorrow,  and  only  said,  "  'Tis  well !" 
Prom  that  time  he  extended  his  favors,  and  never 
ceased  to  load  them  with  wealth  and  honors. 

The  following  day,  at  the  moment  when  the  com- 
mandant Harel  was  passing  over  the  drawbridge  of 
the  castle,  to  settle  the  account  of  the  inn-keeper  of 
Vincennes,  who  had  supplied  the  supper  of  the  Duke 
d'Enghien,  a  post-coach*  with  four  horses,  in  which 
were  a  young  lady  and  an  old  gentleman,  stopped  at 
the  inn  door,  where  they  inquired  if  a  prisoner  of 
distinction  had  not  been  shut  up  the  evening  before 
in  the  fortress.  On  a  reply  in  the  affirmative,  from 
the  boy  who  had  served  the  supper  of  the  prince,  but 
who  was  ignorant  of  his  name,  the  young  lady  and 
her  companion  got  out  of  the  carriage,  and  looked  for 
a  long  time,  with  moistened  eyes,  upon  the  donjon  and 
towers  of  the  castle.  A  rumor  afterwards  spread 
about  that  it  was  the  Princess  Charlotte,  hastening 
from  the  borders  of  the  Rhine  to  implore  a  pardon 
for  him  that  she  loved,  or  to  share  with  him  his 
prison.  She  only  arrived  in  Paris  in  time  to  leam  his 
death,  and  to  mourn  their  eternal  separation. 

The  first  consul  had  said,  "  'T  is  well !  '*  But 
conscience,  equity,  and  humanity  protest  alike  agidnst 
this  satisfiiction  of  a  murderer  who  applauds  himself. 
He  claimed  this  crime  to  himself  alone  in  his  revela- 
tions at  Saint  Helena.  Let  him  then  keep  it  all  to 
himself !  He  has  mowed  down  millions  of  men  by 
the  hand  of  war  ;  and  mad  humanity,  partial  agiunst 
itself  for  what  it  calls  glory,  has  pardoned  him.  He 
has  slain  one  alone  cruelly,  like  a  coward,  in  the 
dark,  by  the  consciences  of  prevaricating  judges,  and 
by  the  balls  of  mercenary  executioners,  without  risk- 
ing his  own  breast,  not  as  a  warrior,  but  even  as  a 
murderer.  Neither  mankind  nor  history  will  ever 
pardon  him  this  spilling  of  blood.  A  tomb  has  heea 
raised  to  him  under  the  dome  built  by  Louis  XIY.  at 
the  palace  of  the  Invalides,  where  the  statues  of 
twelve  victories,  hewn  out  f^m  one  soUd  block  of 
granite,  harmonizing  with  the  massy  pillars  which 
support  the  lofty  edSce,  seem  to  stand  the  sentinels 
of  ages  around  the  urn  of  porphyry  which  contains 
his  bones.  But  there  is  in  the  shade,  and  seated  on 
his  sepulchre,  an  invisible  statue  which  tarnishes  and 
blights  all  the  others — ^the  statue  of  a  young  man, 
torn  by  hired  nocturnal  asHassins  from  the  arms  of 
her  he  loved,  from  the  inviolable  asylum  in  which  he 


confided,  and  slaughtered  by  the  light  of  a  hmtem  at 
the  foot  of  the  poljMie  of  his  sires.  People  go  to  visit, 
with  a  cold  curiosity,  the  battie-fields  of  Marengo,  of 
Austerlitz,  of  Wagram,  of  Leipsic,  and  of  Waterloo ; 
they  walk  over  them  with  dry  eyes ;  then  they  are 
shown,  at  the  angle  of  a  wall,  round  the  foundations 
of  Vincennes,  at  the  bottom  of  a  trench,  a  place  cov- 
ered wiUi  netties  and  marshmallows,  and  they  ex- 
claim— "  It  is  there  ! "  with  a  cry  of  indignation 
they  carry  from  the  spot  an  eternal  pity  for  the  victim, 
and  an  implacable  resentment  against  the  aasaasin ! 

This  resentment  is  a  vengeance  for  the  past ;  but 
it  is  also  a  lesson  for  the  future.  Let  the  ambitious, 
whether  soldiers,  tribunes,  or  kings,  reflect,  that  if 
there  are  mercenary  soldiers  to  serve  them,  and  flat- 
terers to  excuse  them  while  they  reign,  there  is  the 
conscience  of  humanity  afterwards  to  judge  them,  and 
pity  to  detest  them.  The  murderer  has  but  his  hour, 
— tiie  victim  has  all  eternity !' 

Generally  we  think  that  skill  is  shown  in  the 
translation  of  this  book,  but  yet  at  times  it  is  singu- 
larly incorrect,  even  self-contradictory  in  passages 
(as  in  the  notices  of  Talleyrand  towards  the  con- 
clasion) ;  and  it  sadly  wants  proper  revision  at 
press.  The  mere  pointing  in  many  pages  wholly 
obscures  the  sense. 


Thb  Roman  Prisons. — ^The  following  horrible  de- 
scription of  the  present  state  of  the  public  prisons  in 
Rome  is  taken  from  an  article  on  the  subject  which 
appeared  a  few  days  since  in  Uie  **  Times,"  the  truth 
of  which  is  vouched  for  by  that  journal.  After  de- 
scribing the  form  of  arrest  and  preparation  for  trial, 
the  article  proceeds  thus :  The  Roman  jails  are  di- 
vided into  cells  of  between  7  and  8  feet  square,  or,  as  it 
may  be  desirable  to  state  the  exact  proportions,  of 
8  ft  11  in.  in  length,  7  ft  7  in.  in  br«i&dUi,  and  7  ft 
10  in.  in  hdght  In  each  of  these  are  shut  two  pris- 
oners, who  are  thus  placed  on  an  allowance  of  ur 
littie  greater  than  that  required  for  the  consumption 
of  one.  But  this  separate  incarceration  is  a  privil^^ 
to  be  earned  only  by  formidable  guilt,  or  purchased 
by  considerable  bribes.    For  the  common  class  of 

Srisoners  there  is  one  common  room,  where  they  lie 
ay  and  night,  like  negroes  in  a  slave  ship,  on  straw 
too  foul  for  a  stable.  On  provocation  given  or  as- 
sumed, the  jailer  has  the  power  of  inflicting  severe 
flogging,  or  of  attaching  to  the  legs  of  his  victims  a 
weight  of  iron  so  great  as  almost  to  incapacitate  them 
firom  moving.  Besides  these  apartments,  there  are 
others  designed  to  hold  ten  prisoners  each,  but  for 
which  ticenty  is  now  considex^  a  fitter  complement, 
and  in  these  the  single  window  is  so  high  from  the 
ground  that  the  inmates  can  only  obtain  a  breath  of 
air  by  mounting  upon  each  other's  shoulders  in  turn. 
Once  a  month  only  is  any  visit  allowed  from  friends 
or  relatives,  and  then  in  the  presence  of  the  jailers 
and  with  a  double  iron  grating  intervening.  We  have 
confined  ourselves  to  a  simple  statement  of  facts  with- 
out any  comment,  but  the  reader  will  probably  not  be 
surprised  when  we  add,  that  within  the  space  of  a 
few  days,  as  credibly  reported,  six  prisoners  had  died 
of  starvation,  two  had  been  put  in  irons  for  attempt- 
ing suicide,  and  two  had  been  carried  raving  to  a 
madhouse.  Even  this,  however,  is  but  an  imperfect 
sketch  of  the  horrors  prevailing.  So  frightAil  are 
the  practices  of  these  rooms,  where  the  very  vilest  of 
desperadoes  are  herded  together  without  any  effectual 
supervision,  that  the  political  prisoners  are  glad  to 
provoke  solitary  confinement  by  any  breach  of  disci- 
pline as  an  escape  fh>m  inexpressible  pollution. 
Those  who  remember  the  stories  of  convict  lifo  which 
almost  terrified  our  government  from  the  system  of 
transportation,  will  be  able  to  imagine  the  enormities 
of  these  infkmous  abodes,  and  to  conclude  how  com- 
pletely even  all  that  we  have  deeoribed  is  outdone  bj 
that  which  is  indesoribable* 


THE   SESSION. — MR.   PAXTON. 
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From  the  Examiner,  9th  August. 
THE   SESSION. 

For  the  close  of  every  session  there  is  the  stere- 
otyped complaint  that  nothing  has  been  done.  A 
review  of  the  session  pretty  generally  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  government  has  \e(i  undone 
what  it  oii^ht  to  have  done,  and  done  what  it  should 
not  have  done.  Defeated  or  postponed  measures 
invariably  rise  immensely  in  value,  contrary  to  the 
common  rule  of  sour  grapes  ;  and  there  is  a  vast 
depreciation  of  whatever  may  have  been  obtained. 
The  cry  is  naught,  naught.  There  is  more  color 
for  this  jeremiade  upon  this  prorogation  than  usual, 
for  the  rapal  question  certainly  cut  the  very  heart 
out  of  the  session,  and  lefl  scant  space  and  verge 
for  any  other  business.  Materiem  superabat  opus, 
the  much  ado  has  borne  no  proportion  to  the  subject 
matter;  it  has  been,  in  the  language  of  Swifl*s 
Polite  Conversation,  shearing  the  hogs  with  much 
cry  for  little  wool.  And  certainly  never  did  hogs 
cry  80  lustily  under  the  shears  as  the  Irish  hogs 
have  cried.  Had  they  been  losing  the  golden  fleece 
itself  instead  of  those  miserable  pigs'  bristles,  the 
bellowing  could  not  have  been  louder  and  fiercer. 
We  have  looked  upon  the  operation  with  as  little 
interest  on  the  one  side  as  sympathy  on  the  other, 
thinking  that  the  retaliation  had  in  it  the  littleness 
of  the  provocation ;  but  we  must  confess  that  there 
is  more  of  effect  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill 
than  we  have  assigned  to  it — not  as  a  measure  of 
legislation,  not  for  any  direct  legal  consequences 
in  this  realm,  but  as  it  is  understood  by  the  whole 
world  to  be  a  defiance  of  the  Pope,  and  the  first 
national  stand  against  the  present  systematic  aggres- 
sions and  encroachments  of  the  Vatican.  In  this 
respect,  the  measure  of  ministers  has  a  value  and 
importance  it  is  diflicult  to  estimate,  and  the  news 
of  it  has  carried  comfort  and  encouragement  in 
every  qnarter  of  the  globe  where  enlightened  and 
liberal  ideas  prevail.  Those  who  object  to  the  law 
as  domestically  a  backward  step,  must  admit  that 
externally  it  has  no  backward  effect,  but  on  the 
contrary  serves  to  check  the  backward  machinations 
of  Rome. 

Notwithstanding  the  time  factiously  lost  in  the 
protracted  debates  on  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill, 
opportunity  has  been  found  for  some  useful  measures, 
foremost  of  which  are  those  amending  the  law,  and 
promoting  the  more  speedy  and  cheap  administra- 
tion of  justice.  The  acts  to  improve  the  efllciency 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  to  extend  the  county 
courts,  to  amend  the  law  of  evidence,  and  certain 
defects  in  the  criminal  law,  are  all  good  and  enti- 
tled to  praise.  We  objected  to  the  first  project  of 
improvement  for  the  Court  of  Chancery,  seeing  in 
it,  as  Lord  Truro  stated,  a  plan  rather  for  the  per- 
sonal relief  of  the  chancellor  than  fcr  strengthening 
the  efl[iciency  of  the  court ;  but  the  measure  as  al- 
tered stands  clear  of  this  objection,  and  increases 
the  working  power  of  the  court.  So  far  it  is  good, 
but  more  is  wanted.  The  whole  system  of  equity 
procedure  requires  revision  and  recasting.  The 
United  States  have  led  the  way  in  this  most  needful 
reform,  and  we  must  follow.  Happily  we  have  no 
want  of  able  and  zealous  guides,  with  Lords 
Brougham,  Campbell,  and  Cran worth  devoted  to 
law  reform. 

And  here  we  must  advert  with  sincere  regret  to 
Lord  Brougham's  withdrawal  from  the  lalrars  of 
Parliament  before  the  close  of  the  session  on  ac- 
count of  ill  health.    We  heartily  trust  the  cause 


is  but  temporary.  We  have  had  our  occasional 
differences  with  Lord  Brougham:  but  what  are 
they  when  we  look  at  what  he  has  been,  and  what 
he  has  done,  and  what  he  is  doing  ?  What  are 
the  specks  to  the  light  he  has  shed  on  the  world, 
what  his  wayward  deviations  here  and  there,  to 
the  high  tenor  of  his  course,  and  the  great  paths 
he  has  cleared  and  opened  ?  To  count  up  and  esti- 
mate the  errors  of  such  a  man  is  easy,  but  who 
shall  pretend  to  measure  and  weigh  his  services  ? 
We  feel  that  he  has  done  for  us  more  than  we 
know  how  to  define,  much  less  to  value  at  its 
worth.  A  part  of  the  spirit  of  the  age,  which 
passes  analysis,  has  been  made  and  imparted  by  this 
master-mind.  Whenever  we  lose  him,  and  distant 
be  the  day,  we  shall  feel  how  impossible  it  is  ade- 
quately to  value  him. 

The  close  of  the  session  leaves  parties  in  a  very 
altered  state.  At  the  assembling  of  Parliament 
the  protectionists  had  undeniably  made  a  great 
rally;  and  much  was  expected  on  the  one  side, 
and  apprehended  on  the  other.  Allied  with  the 
members  for  Rome  they  beat  the  government,  but 
this  was  the  upshot  of  what  they  could  do.  They 
won  Hannibars  disastrous  victory.  From  that 
hour  they  declined,  and  the  ministry  recovered 
and  advanced.  There  was  a  period  in  the  session 
when  the  ministry  was  certainly  in  great  discredit, 
its  prestige  as  much  broken  as  its  support ;  but  it 
has  been  steadily  recovering  character,  and  gather- 
ing together  the  elements  of  strength;  and  the 
government  of  Lord  John  Russell,  though  it  may 
not  now  be  a  popular  government,  yet  satisfies  the 
country,  which,  besides  seeing  nothing  better  in 
prospect,  finds  in  it  something  positively  trust- 
worthy and  good.  A  well-shaped  reform  bill  next 
session  is  all  that  is  wanting. 

The  protectionists  have  lost  their  tide,  or  rather 
their  eddy,  for  a  true  tide  it  never  was.  Time  tells 
against  them  as  time  brings  with  it  the  practical 
experience  of  free  trade,  and  makes  every  member 
of  society  *'  know  the  reason  why,"  in  the  happy 
words  of  Sir  James  Graham.  The  Disraelites, 
are  further  than  ever  from  the  promised  land,  and 
poor  is  the  prospect  of  their  ever  emerging  from 
the  wilderness. 


From  the  Examiner. 
MB.    PAXTON. 

Mr.  Paxton  is  fortunate  in  his  character  of  in- 
ventor and  man  of  genius.  Whatever  may  be  the 
ultimate  fate  of  his  Crystal  Palace,  it  has  obtained 
a  place  in  the  history  of  the  time  as  the  most  mar- 
vellous as  well  as  perfect  structure  on  record,  con- 
sidered by  its  adaptation  to  its  use.  It  is  little  to 
say  that  Uie  Great  Exhibition  packed  in  brick  and 
mortar  would  have  failed  of  the  largest  part  of 
the  popularity  it  has  obtained.  Even  at  the  last 
the  Exhibition  might  have  failed  utterly  without  the 
house  of  iron  and  glass  so  suddenly  raised  to  con- 
tain it.  That  house  rose  like  one  of  the  fables  of 
the  East,  at  the  very  moment  when  nothing  short 
of  a  miracle  seemed  to  be  absolutely  wanted. 

In  his  speech  at  the  Derby  dinner  Mr.  Cavendish 
well  and  wittily  described  the  position  of  Mr.  Pax- 
ton  in  this  crisis  of  the  history  of  the  Exhibition, 
by  comparing  the  august  originator  of  the  scheme 
to  that  *'  amiable  but  distressed  prince"  so  familiar 
to  us  in  fairy  tales,  and  Mr.  Paxton  to  the  "  benevo- 
lent genie"  whose  aid  opportunely  rescues  him. 
It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  parallel « 
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little  fails  when  we  come  to  the  nuiater  in  whose 
casket  the  genie  had  been  shut  op,  and  who,  instead 
of  the  ruthless  and  wicked  mage  in  whom  the 
Eastern  story-tellers  would  have  delighted,  shows 
himself  as  a  generous  and  accomplished  duke,  who 
appears  to  have  no  desire  to  shut  up  anything  he 
possesses,  but  rather  to  act  as  though  he  held  in 
trust  all  precious  things  belonging  to  him,  less  for 
his  own  enjoyment  than  for  that  of  others. 

What  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  said  of  Mr.  Pax- 
ton  at  this  dinner  was  said  with  a  noble  feeling — 

The  duke  prooeeded  to  say,  that  it  was  an  honor  to 
him  to  have  had  his  name  connected  with  that  great 
work  ;  the  perfection  of  it  had  astonished  everybody 
employed  and  oonoemed.  The  compliment  had  often 
been  paid  to  him  of  being  the  grand&ther  of  the 
Crystal  Palace,  (laughter  and  cheers,)  which  he 
thought  had  perhaps  turned  his  head  a  little ;  but 
(said  his  grace)  it  was  not  the  possession  of  a  few 
houses  of  glass  and  iron,  serving,  perhaps,  in  some 
degree  as  models,  t^  was  the  mind  of  their  inventor, 
toelUregulcUed,  clears  and  active,  and  the  will,  poio- 
trfvl  and  persevering,  that  had  given  importance  to 
tkoee  objects,  and  had  led  him  to  the  tUtimate  result ; 
tAe  mind,  the  integrity,  the  simplicity,  and  talent  that 
had  caused  him  to  be  what  he  was,  the  person  whom 
they  were  met  together  to  honor,  to  be  connected  with 
whom  was  his  pride,  and  to  possess  whose  confidence 
was  as  gratifying  to  his  (the  duke's) /ee/ing«  as  his 
extensive  services  ?iad  been  conducive  to  his  toorldly 
prosperity.    (Vehement  cheering.) 

And  worthily  did  Mr.Paxton  acknowledge  all 
this  in  his  subsequent  address. 

I  have  stated  to  you  that  the  Victoria  Regia  was  the 
immediate  cause  of  my  sending  in  a  design  for  the 
Crystal  Palace ;  but  the  Crystal  Palace  does  not 
derive  its  origin  from  the  existence  of  that  noble  plant. 
No  !  It  owes  its  erection  to  a  nobler  work  of  nature 
— the  noble  duke  whom  J  have  had  the  honor  and  the 
pleasure  to  serve  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  centu- 
ry, (Cheers.)  It  is  to  his  fostering  hand  I  owe  all 
I  possess;  he  took  me  when  quite  a  youth,  and 
moulded  me  according  to  his  wants  and  wishes  ;  he 
has  given  me  all  the  advantages  of  extended  travel 
with  himself,  which  could  not  fail  to  produce  fruit  in 
due  season  ;  by  his  confidence  and  liberality  I  have 
had  placed  btfore  me  ample  mtans  for  various  ex- 
periments, and  without  which,  depend  upon  it,  there 
never  would  have  been  a  Crystal  Palace;  and  if 
tiiere  is  one  thing  more  than  another  that  would  en- 
hance the  pleasures  of  this  day,  it  is  that  his  grace 
has  done  me  the  honor  to  be  present  to  see  the  flatter- 
ing tribute  you  have  paid  me.     (Loud  cheers.) 

Perhaps  it  is  hardly  understood  how  thoroughly 
the  famous  Exhibition  building  must  have  b^n  a 
result  of  study.  It  has  been  <^led  a  happy  acci- 
dent, but  such  accidents  are  too  rare  for  belief. 
A  fortunate  idea,  but  not  a  fortuitous  one,  Mr. 
Paxton  was  himself  well  entitled  to  call  it — a 
happy  idea  certainly,  but  an  idea  which  very  few 
men,  however  timely  blessed  with  it,  could  have 
put  into  practice.  The  architect  has  therefore 
honor  now  among  us,  and  well  deserves  his  popu- 
larity. He  will  retain  it,  too,  by  virtue  of  his 
energy  and  intellect.  He  is  a  true  Saxon,  active, 
practical,  and  capable  of  backing  bold  and  new  de- 
aigns  with  calculations  from  the  good  old  cautious 
school  of  Mr.  Ckicker.  Let  the  great  body  of  the 
public  duly  value  a  man  of  this  character,  for  here- 
after they  may  have  occasion  to  be  yet  more  greatly 
indohtfld  to  hiiPr 


From  the  Examiner,  9th  Aug. 
THE   DIET   OF   FRANKFORT. 

It  is  now  some  time  since  we  directed  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers  to  the  subject  of  German  politics, 
and  it  is  rather  from  a  feeling  of  duty  than  from 
any  anticipated  pleasure  that  we  again  turn  out 
eyes  in  that  direction. 

According  to  many  of  our  daily  contemporaries, 
the  return  to  the  Diet  of  Frankfort  was  to  be  the 
signal  for  a  new  era  in  the  affairs  of  (jrermany. 
We  never  joined  in  that  expectation;  and  with 
the  apparent  astonishment  at  the  events  which  every 
day  brings  forth  to  belie  these  prophecies,  we 
cannot  therefore  sympathize.  Why  Austria  should 
be  less  inimical  to  liberty,  why  Prussia  should  be 
less  grasping  or  less  false,  and  why  the  smaller 
states  should  be  less  weak  or  wicked  at  Frankfort 
than  at  Dresden,  we  could  not  tell,  and  cannot  still. 
Russia  still  pipes  the  same  tune,  and  her  puppets 
still  dance  as  she  bids  them.  A  conservative 
statesman,  however,  having  at  last  come  forwani 
to  acknowledge  some  of  the  wrongs  which  the  poor 
cause  of  freedom  suffers  in  the  persons  of  some  of 
her  victims  in  Naples,  furthwitli  the  scales  fall 
from  the  eyes  of  conservative  journalists.  We  no 
longer  hear  praises  of  the  magnanimous  Czar,  or 
pseans  to  the  wondrous  diplomacy  of  Prince 
ochwartzenberg.  The  one  is  the  determined  enemy 
of  continental  liberty,  the  other  the  instrument  he 
employs  in  the  execution  of  his  plans.  And  yet 
we  can  assure  our  readers  that  nothing  has  beea 
done  which  was  not  logically  deducible  from  ante- 
cedent facts,  nothing  which  we  did  not  foresee  and 
foretell  months  ago. 

Austria  has  not  made  one  step  towards  fulfilling 
the  eroperor^s  promise  of  a  constitution  to  his  states. 
Prussia  has  so  far  seceded  as  to  have  summoned 
the  Provincial  Assemblies,  whose  existence  is 
incompatible  with  that  of  the  Ck)nstitutional  Parlia- 
ment of  Berlin.  The  Diet  of  Frankfort  has  pasaed 
some  resolutions,  among  which  we  find  an  abolition 
of  the  "  fundamental  rights'*  which  had  been  for- 
mally adopted  in  most  of  the  states,  a  plan  for 
obliging  all  independent  states  to  remodel  their 
constitutions  so  as  to  bring  them  into  harmony  with 
the  confederation,  and  a  recognition  of  the  power 
of  the  Diet  to  enforce  such  change,  if  not  otherwise 
attainable.  This  is  the  notion  which  Austria  and 
Prussia  have  of  One  great  Germany — a  unity  of 
submission  on  the  part  of  the  minor  states  to  every 
slavish  project  they  may  choose  to  introduce. 
Heretofore  those  minor  states  have  been  the  pro- 
tectors of  freedom  of  thought  and  action  from  the 
time  of  Luther  to  the  present  day ;  and  it  is  now 
hoped,  in  spite  of  the  direct  terms  of  the  treaty  of 
Vienna  insuring  them  free  action  within  their  own 
frontiers,  to  crush  that  freedom,  should  both  prince 
and  people  be  liberally  inclined. 

Unhappily,  the  generality  of  German  princes 
are  but  too  desirous  of  this  support  against  their 
people.  We  have  already  seen  how  completely 
the  rights  of  the  Hessians  have  been  trampled  oo, 
and  a  more  recent  case  has  just  occurred  in  Anhalt 
Dessau.  The  reigning  prince,  without  waiting 
for  dietal  interference,  has  declared,  with  a  naiveti 
which  is  really  delicious,  that  though  he  did  give 
his  people  a  constitution  in  1848,  and  swore  to 
maintain  it,  yet  he  never  meant  to  keep  his  word ; 
he  only  granted  it  because  he  knew  it  would  be  a 
failure,  and  accordingly  he  takes  the  present  uppoi^ 
tunity  to  revoke  it.    Purely  this  la  little  better  tun 
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madoBBS.  These  men  forget  all  the  lessons  that 
history  has  taoght  them,  or  they  would  scarcely 
overlook  the  many  instances  in  which  a  monarch's 
peijury  has  forfeited  hoth  life  and  crown.  We 
cannot  help  looking  with  fear  and  horror  to  the 
retribution  such  crimes  must  meet  with  on  that 
first  outbreak  which  ere  long  they  will  provoke. 
Well  may  the  Times  say  : — 

In  &ct,  if  the  experiment  of  a  popular  govemmoit 
be  ever  tried  on  a  large  scale  in  Germany,  we  ques- 
tion if  it  will  again  assume  even  the  external  forms  of 
constitutional  monarchy.  A  German  Convention  would 
no  doubt  repeat  with  increased  violence  the  follies  and 
extravagance  that  we  witnessed  at  Frankfort  in  1848  ; 
but  it  would  probably  aim  at  objects  less  inconsistent 
with  the  actual  character  of  the  nation.  The  union 
of  the  whole  of  Germany  under  one  central  govern- 
ment, and  the  establishment  of  representative  institu- 
tions for  the  entire  nation,  appear  to  us  to  be  &r  more 
easily  reconciled  with  the  erection  of  a  federal  repub- 
lic than  with  the  maintenance  of  the  numerous  dynas- 
ties whose  rights  are  identified  with  the  monarchical 
system.  Such  a  revolution  would  assuredly  not  be 
effected  without  a  protracted  contest  and  on  age  of 
anarchy  from  which  humanity  recoils.  It  would 
involve  the  sacrifice  of  everything  that  has  hitherto 
constituted  the  strength  of  Germany.  It  would 
expose  the  land  to  foreign  invasion,  and  exhaust  it  by 
internal  war.  Its  evils  would  be  certain  ;  its  result 
doubtful ;  for  a  oentury  hardly  suffices  to  restore  the 
balance  of  power  when  it  has  once  been  shaken  in  the 
minds  of  a  people,  and  to  accomplish  the  transfornui- 
tion  which  gives  stability  to  new-born  institutions. 
But  nevertheless  it  ia  to  such  a  revolution,  to  such  a 
convulsion,  to  such  an  abyss,  that  the  present  halting 
policy  of  the  Germanic  Confederates  appears  to  be 
tending.  They  must  either  create  a  system  of  gov- 
ernment which  may  enlist  in  its  &vor  the  sympathy 
and  the  interests  of  the  nation,  or  they  wUl  perish. 
Every  hour  of  the  age  we  live  in  gives  men  a  freer  use 
of  their  faculties  and  a  livelier  consciousness  of  their 
strength.  At  this  very  moment  our  own  streets  are 
crowded  with  strangers  who  will  carry  back  with  them 
something  more  precious  than  the  image  of  the  Great 
Exhibition — ^we  mean  the  aspect  of  a  free  people  at- 
tached to  its  laws.  That  is  the  problem  which  they 
have  hereafter  to  solve  in  their  own  homes,  and  untU 
it  be  solved  there  is  no  state  in  Europe  which  can 
claim  an  exemption  from  the  gloom  ana  uncertainty 
which  still  impend  over  the  ConUnent 

Another  question  of  no  less  importance  to  Grer- 
many,  and  one  which  more  nearly  interests  our- 
selves, is  the  annexation  of  the  non-German 
provinces  of  Austria  to  the  confederation.  The 
protest  of  England  and  France  has  been  received 
with  little  respect  by  either  Austria  or  Prussia. 
Under  the  plea  of  a  patriotic  desire  to  maintain 
Germany-free  from  foreign  interference,  these  pow- 
ers, who  dare  not  stir  a  step  without  the  advice  or 
permission  of  Russia,  would  fain  persuade  the  Diet  to 
reject  English  and  French  interference  on  a  matter 
which  directly  contravenes  that  treaty  of  Vienna 
whereof  England  and  France  are  the  guarantees, 
which  deranges  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe, 
and  which  delivers  Germany  bound  hand  and  foot 
into  the  keeping  of  Austria,  who  is  herself  but  a 
dependent  of  Russia.  No  state  would  incur  greater 
danger  from  the  success  of  this  scheme  than  Prus- 
sia, and  we  believe  Prussia  to  be  at  this  moment 
intriguing  against  it.  The  opposition  of  Prussia, 
however,  is  not  to  be  relied  on.  Austria  will  spare 
nothing  to  accomplish  the  plan ;  and,  should  every 
other  means  fail,  she  will  even  consent  to  admit 
Prussia  to  a  share  in  the  presidency  of  the  Diet— ii 


bait  whidi  the  vanity  and  ambition  of  Frederick 
William  will  induce  him  to  swallow,  without  a 
thought  or  care  for  the  certain  destruction  that  most 
ensue. 

We  regret  that  this  subject  hss  not  been  brought 
more  prominently  before  Parliament.  Zealous  as 
Lord  ralmerston  may  be,  a  little  pressure  from 
without  not  only  adds  to  his  strength  when  needed, 
but  spurs  him  on  to  make  active  use  of  it.  We 
are  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  assurance  he 
gave  some  months  ago,  that  it  had  been  a  plan 
hastily  conceived,  and  would  no  doubt  be  immedi- 
ately given  up.  It  has  not  been  given  up  by  any 
means ;  and  we  warn  Lord  Palmerston  that  there  is 
nothing  Prince  Schwartzenberg  will  not  sacrifice 
to  carry  it  through,  for  Austria  must  either  succeed 
in  it  or  she  must  consent  to  conciliate  Hungary  and 
Italy.  With  the  power  of  all  Germany  at  her  dis- 
posal, Austria  might  perhaps  venture  to  brave  the 
discontent  of  those  countries,  and  hope  to  maintain 
her  rule  by  force ;  but  without  it,  she  must  return 
to  a  constitutional  form  of  government  or  be  in  con- 
tinual expectation  of  revolt.  The  intense  and 
perhaps  now  incurable  hatred  of  Austria,  in  Italy, 
IS  well  known.  The  same  feeling  is  rapidly 
spreading  through  every  party  in  Hungary,  and 
those  nations  who  formerly  opposed  the  Magyars 
are  at  present  as  discontented  as  the  Magyars  are 
themselves. 

We  cannot  be  surprised,  in  such  circumstances, 
that  the  attempt  of  Austria  to  negotiate  a  loan 
seems  but  little  likely  to  succeed,  for  her  position 
does  not  ofifer  one  single  element  of  stability. 
Should  another  revolution  break  out  and  prosper, 
of  course  no  such  loan  could  be  recognized.  The 
house  of  Rothschild,  willing  as  they  may  be  to 
barter  the  rights  and  liberties  of  a  people  for  the 
hope  of  private  gain,  do  not  appear  to  be  over-wil- 
ling to  risk  their  money  on  any  security  whidi 
Austria  can  give ;  and  should  the  loan  of  six  or 
eight  millions  be  negotiated,  although  it  may  for  a 
time  reduce  the  price  of  the  precious  metals,  it  will 
have  but  a  very  temporary  eflfect.  Were  the 
amount  of  specie  to  be  Introduced  twice  as  large,  it 
would  be  absorbed  and  concealed  in  a  few  months 
as  long  as  the  feeling  of  insecurity  remains.  It  is 
not  the  want  of  gold  and  silver,  it  is  not  the  want 
of  vast  resources,  it  is  not  even  the  amount  of  ex- 
penditure, great  as  it  is,  which  now  weighs  down 
Austria ;  it  is  the  want  of  confidence  in  the  stability 
of  her  position  which  pervades  every  class  of  society, 
and  which  induces  every  one,  from  the  noble  to  the 
peasant,  to  hoard  his  cash  for  the  evil  days  that  are 
coming. 

With  such  difficulties  before  him,  and  unwilling 
as  Prince  Schwartzenberg  is  to  grant  constitutional 
liberty  to  Hungary,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  grasps 
with  eagerness  at  the  only  other  means  of  safety 
within  his  reach,  the  annexation  of  Hungary  to 
Germany  ;  but  we  trust  that  so  gross  a  violation 
of  rights,  so  violent  an  infringement  of  treaty,  will 
not  be  sufiered  by  the  rest  of  Europe  witnoot  a 
struggle  to  prevent  it. 

From  the  Examiner. 
THE   PEACE   SOCIETY. 

There  is  but  one  place  in  which  the  Peace 
Society  could  hold  its  sittings  with  consistency  or 
advantage,  and  that  is  St.  Petersburg,  or  some  in- 
fluential town  of  Russia.  There,  and  there  alone, 
is  to  be  found  the  key  of  the  existing  system  of 
great  military  armaments.    As  long  as  Russia 
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keeps  a  quarter  of  a  milHon  of  armed  men  equipped 
and  ready  fur  assault  and  aggression,  so  long  the 
neighboring  powers  must  in  sheer  prudence  and 
defence  maintain  large  armies  of  their  own. 

Multitudinous  slaughter  was  frequently  preyented 
in  the  old  time  by  each  party  putting  forth  a  cham- 

Sion  and  abiding  by  the  result  of  the  single  com- 
at.  We  cannot  now  restore  this,  or  the  super- 
stition on  which  it  was  founded  ;  but  an  approach 
to  it,  a  move  in  the  same  direction,  would  be  a 
return  to  the  system  of  small  armies,  of  the 
40,000  or  50,000  men  of  Frederick  the  Great,  com> 
pact  bodies  consisting  of  trained  soldiers  and  able 
officers,  not  so  costly  to  maintain,  or  so  destructive 
in  collision,  as  the  masses  that  are  now  brought 
under  the  fire  of  the  battle  field.  They  who  have 
the  rude  masses,  however,  will  not  waive  the  ad- 
Tantage.  Russia  will  fight  with  her  hundreds  of 
thousands,  continue  to  take  advantage  of  the  cheap- 
ness and  abundance  of  human  life  at  her  command, 
and  still  compel  countries  where  human  life  is 
cultivated  and  precious  to  endeavor  to  meet  numbers 
with  numbers. 

What  the  Peace  Society  should  undertake,  there- 
fore, is  a  crusade  against  barbarism,  against  des- 
potism, against  that  state  of  society  and  government 
m  which  human  life  is  like  vegetable  life,  a  mere 
crop  for  the  scythe  of  power.  There  is  no  use, 
nay,  there  is  folly,  in  telling  England,  France,  and 
Grermany,  every  country  where  civilization  may 
hope  for  a  cradle  or  a  champion,  to  disarm,  while 
the  war  principle  is  lefl  wholly  unshaken  in  those 
very  countries  whose  purpose  and  policy  it  is  to 
put  it  to  continual  application. 

History  afifords  a  great  example  of  a  Peace 
Society,  and  of  its  results.  Christianity,  soon 
after  its  recognition  and  establishment  by  the  state, 
became  a  Peace  Society.  It  weaned  alike  the 
population  and  the  prince  from  war.  It  transferred 
to  the  church  the  wealth  and  revenues  previously 
devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  military  institutions. 
It  made  monkery  and  asceticism  the  heroism  of  the 
peasant  race.  And  while  this  was  proceeding, 
another  race  was  taking  advantage  of  it  to  found  a 
warlike  religion,  for  the  very  purpose  of  making 
prey  of  the  pacific  countries  and  races.  It  was  at 
the  very  moment  when  Alexandria,  Rome,  and 
Byzantium,  professing  a  religion  all  of  peace, 
became  so  wedded  to  pacific  habits  that  an  army 
could  not  be  recruited  from  them,  that  Mahomet 
founded  a  great  war  society  which  preached  vio- 
lence as  virtue,  conquest  as  a  duty,  extermination 
as  a  righteous  act.  The  war  religion  of  Mahomet 
made  men  of  its  followers ;  the  peace  religion  of 
mediseval  Christianity  made  women  of  its  votaries ; 
and  the  result  was,  that  the  members  of  the  new 
war  society  and  religion  beat,  subdued,  crushed, 
and  finally  swallowed  up  the  members  of  the  Peace 
Society  and  religion,  reducing  them  to  penury, 
misery,  and  bondage.  The  Peace  Society  of  some 
thousand  years  ago  lost  Egypt,  Palestine,  Asia 
Minor,  Turkey  in  Europe,  vVestern  Africa,  and 
Spain,  sacrificing  not  only  themselves  and  their 
race,  but  their  creed,  their  country,  with  all  that 
makes  life  active,  honorable,  and  dear.  The  Mr. 
Cobden  of  the  time  was  some  very  eloquent  monk, 
who  filled  the  caverns  of  Upper  Egypt  with  pacific 
anchorites. 

But  the  true  philanthropist,  the  real  benefactor 
of  his  race  at  that  time,  would  have  been  a  man  to 
show  that  Christianity  is  not  asceticism,  and  is  not 
incompatible  with  manhood ;  that  courage,  hardi- 
hood, and  the  military  virtues,  however  expensive, 


rude  and  inconvenient  when  carried  to  extremes, 
are  still  not  unnecessary  elements  of  a  nation ^s 
subsistence  and  greatness.  To  moderate  their  ex- 
cess may  be  wise ;  wholly  to  destroy  and  abolish 
them  were  something  little  short  of  idiocy.  The 
attempt  gave  half  the  civilized  world  to  Mahom- 
medanism. 

The  regeneration  of  Europe  in  the  middle  ages 
was  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  restoration  of 
the  military  element  as  a  necessary  adjunct  and 
support  of  Christian  belief  and  national  independ- 
ence. It  was  an  abolition  of  the  old  Peace  Society 
of  the  Greek  Empire.  This  was  done  in  all 
the  counties  of  Western  Europe.  It  was  at- 
tended at  first  with  many  regretable  results,  by 
the  extinction  of  learning,  and  the  universal 
prevalence  of  might.  But  at  least  it  freed  Europe 
from  the  Saracens,  peopled  it  with  strong-fixed, 
local,  and  enduring  races,  and  gave  birth  to  a  new 
development  of  society. 

Whether  there  may  not  come  a  time,  when,  the 
utmost  ends  of  the  earth  being  not  only  explored 
but  civilized,  all  outburst  or  aggression  on  the  part 
of  a  rude  and  military  race  will  need  no  longer  to 
be  feared — ^that  is  worthy  of  consideration.  But 
most  certainly  this  time  has  not  yet  come.  The 
most  powerful  nation  in  the  world  in  its  military 
organization  is  decidedly  the  least  civilized.  The 
strength  and  predominance  of  that  empire  is  no 
speculation,  it  is  a  face.  Its  power  weighs  at  this 
moment  upon  Europe,  and  holds  quiet  and  submis- 
sive the  most  puissant  empires  and  countries  near 
it ;  having  subjected  which,  Russia  actually  awes 
and  dictates  to  the  continental  world.  There  is 
not  a  liberal  and  prescient  mind  existing  that  is  not 
now  watching  with  extreme  anxiety,  in  Germany, 
the  working  and  development  of  a  nation  stroni;  in 
numbers,  wealth,  intellect,  and  impulse.  Yet 
every  desire  of  that  great  nation  is  denied  it. 
After  a  vain  endeavor  themselves  to  seize  power 
and  use  it,  or  to  get  it  used  in  fairness  for  their 
advantage,  the  people  of  Germany  have  still 
before  them  the  arduous  task  of  shaking  off  the 
incubus  of  military  rule  and  dictation.  Does  any 
one  think  they  will  be  able  to  do  this  by  the  mere  ex- 
ercise of  the  civic  virtues  ?  No ;  war,  war  alone, 
serious,  sanguinary  war,  can  enable  the  Germans 
to  break  from  their  imperial  yokedom.  Such  is 
the  sentiment  that  fills  every  thought  of  the  first 
people  in  Europe,  while  Englishmen  go  about  bab- 
bling of  peace,  and  recommending  disarmament. 
As  matter  of  economy,  no  doubt,  good  reasons  for 
disarmament  may  exist;  but  we  object  to  the 
endeavor  to  insist  upon  it,  not  as  economy,  but  as 
philosophy,  not  as  a  means  to  serve  people^s  pur- 
poses, but  as  a  panacea  to  regenerate  and  advance 
mankind.  Let  Mr.  Hume  disband  all  our  armies, 
if  he  will  and  can  ;  his  are  logical  and  practical 
arguments ;  but  let  us  not  do  for  a  very  doubtful 
and  muddy  philosophy  what  the  plainer  sense  of 
arithmetic  has  hitherto  seemed  inadequate  to 
accomplish. 


From  the  Examiner,  16  Aug. 
HATNAU'S   CONYEBSION. 

The  phenomenon  we  are  about  to  record  is  no 
novelty  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind.  So 
many  indeed  have  been  the  vagaries  which  the 
human  mind  has  presented  that  anything  new  in 
the  way  of  oddity  can  scarcely  be  expected.  And 
yet  the  conversion  of  that  same  Haynaa  who  is 
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known  as  the  batcher  of  the  Hangarians  into  the 
Hungarian  patriot  is  certainly  not  one  of  the  least 
remarkable  ! 

Our  readers  may  recollect  that  Haynaa,  when 
offered  a  part  of  the  confiscated  property  of  Batthy- 
any,  prudently  declined  the  gift,  and  that  the  Aus- 
trian government  afterwards  rewarded  him  with  a 
dotation  of  JEr40,000.  A  larse  part  of  this  snm 
Haynau  expended  in  the  parchase  of  an  estate  in 
Hungary,  m  the  very  centre  of  Ma^arism,  and 
he  has  since  actually  taken  up  his  residence  there. 
Erery  one  likes  to  oe  well  with  his  neighbors,  and 
Haynau  spares  no  pains  to  make  himself  popular. 
Among  the  peasantry  he  lavishes  money  with  no 
sparing  hand,  gives  them  exorbitant  wages,  and 
pays  their  taxes  for  them — the  peasant  pocket- 
ing the  money  and  hating  the  Oerman  none  the 
less.  Among  the  nobility,  some  of  whom  were 
condemned  to  death  by  his  courts-martial  and  then 
amnestied,  he  pa^  assiduous  court,  though  he  is 
met  generally  with  cold  looks  and  dosed  doors. 
The  tobacco  monopoly  which  Austria  is  attempt- 
ing to  introduce  has  met  with  such  strenuous  op- 
position that  peasants  who  have  grown  gray  with 
the  pipe  in  their  mouths  deny  themselves  what  a 
year  or  two  ago  they  would  have  held  not  less 
necessary  than  meat  and  drink ;  and  Haynau  is  as 
eager  in  this  moral  rebellion  as  the  best  Magyar 
among  them,  swearing  "  the  man  's  a  rogue  who 
smokes  Austrian  tobacco.'*  We  will  not  tell  our 
readers  all  the  tales  we  have  heard  of  this  man's 
eccentricities ;  they  are  so  incredible  that  we  fear 
we  should  lose  credit  for  the  rest  by  repeating 
these.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  he  speaks  of 
himself  as  only  the  instrument  (werkzeug)  of  the 
Austrian  government;  that  there  is  no  country 
of  which  he  thinks  so  highly  as  Eneland  ;  and  that 
he  speaks  of  "  that  affair  when  I  was  beaten  in 
London"  without  the  slightest  rancor,  declaring 
that  he  does  not  consider  it  as  any  insult  to  himself, 
but  as  a  demonstration  against  the  Emperor  of 
Austria. 

We  leave  our  readers  to  determine  whether  this 
is  a  case  of  mere  madness,  or  the  effect  of  disgust 
at  saurvy  treatment  received  from  Austria,  for  as 
to  its  being  the  result  of  any  good  feeling  on  the 
part  of  such  a  personage,  that  is  quite  beyond  the 
range  of  possibility.  Still  it  is  no  small  proof  of 
the  extent  to  which  misgovernment  has  reduced  the 
respect  for  the  power  of  Austria  even  in  the  minds 
of  her  former  slaves,  when  a  Haynaa  openly  ex- 
poses her  policy  and  endeavors  to  ingratiate  him- 
self with  her  sworn  foes. 


NAPLES  AND    ROME. 

AttgUBt  16. 
TO  THE   EDITOR   OF  THE  EXAMINER. 

There  is  little  hope  that,  in  any  nation  of  Europe, 
is  the  energy  or  the  will  to  deliver  from  bondage 
those  Romans  or  those  Neapolitans,  who  at  tliis 
hour  are  groaning  under  it.  Africans  the  most 
barbarous  claim  our  pity  and  intervention.  To 
exempt  them  from  violence  we  snap  asunder  old 
alliances,  and  unite  our  forces  with  other  govern- 
ments of  doubtful  faith.  Portugal  has  been  coerced , 
France  has  been  trusted,  every  power  has  been  de- 
fied. A  perfidious  Pope,  meanwhile,  and  a  revenge- 
ful and  remorseless  gang  of  Jesuits,  are  allowed  to 
inflict  on  the  most  virtuous  and  the  most  enlightened 
citizens  torments  more  intolerable  than  the  hardest 
labor,  indignities  more  cruel  than  the  most  cruel 
death.    The  TVmes,  with  an  angry  voice,  a  voice 
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audible  to  the  extremities  of  Europe  and  America, 
has  denounced  the  iniquity  of  these  miscreants.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  calm  and  circumspect,  has  laid  open  to 
the  world  the  island-prison  in  which  the  most  san- 
guinary and  most  cowardly  of  despots  chains  down 
Uie  fiiithfiilest  and  bravest  of  his  people.  Their 
only  crime  is,  that  they  are  witnesses  to  the  making 
and  breaking  of  his  oaths,  his  vaporing  and  his 
fright. 

In  regard  to  the  victims  which  the  HoUness  of 
our  Lord  shuts  up  for  sacrifice,  it  is  probable  that 
a  few  words  of  our  most  gracious  Queen,  addressed 
to  the  President  of  the  French  Republic,  would 
release  them.  One  gentle  breath  might  remove 
the  tarnish  from  his  glory,  and  moderate  in  some 
degree  the  animosity  that  ranUes  in  the  Roman 
heart.  On  the  barbarian  who  rules  at  Naples  there 
is  no  other  agency  but  force  and  fear.  Policy 
might  induce  the  Americans  to  liberate  his  cap- 
tives from  their  pestilential  dens.  A  single  ship, 
with  a  few  broadsides  and  a  few  boarders,  would 
effect  it.  The  island  would  be  as  fairly  won  by 
them  from  this  inhuman  monster  as  ever  slave-ship 
was  by  the  bravest  of  our  cruisers.  And  surely 
those  hosts  of  heroic  men  who  have  fonght  for  the 
same  cause  in  Hungary  and  Poland  will  be  prompt 
to  embark  in  this  most  holy  of  crusades ;  in  a  cru- 
sade at  the  outset  against  a  dastard  and  fugitive, 
and  ultimately  against  an  infidel  who  assumes  in 
mockery  the  crown  of  Christ,  who  calls  himself 
God's  vicegerent,  subverts  His  attributes,  effaces 
His  laws,  and  stamps  upon  His  image. 

Walter  Savage  Landor. 


From  the  Spectator. 
NEWS   OF   THE  WEE£   ENDING    9TH   AUG. 

France  is  not  at  this  moment  the  paradise  of 
newspaper  editors.  In  the  beginning  of  the  week 
no  fewer  than  eight  of  those  gentlemen  were  in- 
mates of  Concidrgerie,  and  a  ninth  was  expected 
to  join  them  on  Thursday.  The  different  treatment 
experienced  by  newspaper  editors  in  France  and  in 
England,  is  owing  less  to  difference  in  the  laws  oC 
the  two  countries,  or  in  the  conduct  of  the  Individ-- 
uals  concerned,  than  to  the  temper  of  the  public. 
England  may  be  said  to  have  had  since  the  civil 
wars  of  the  seventeenth  century  such  a  newspaper 
press  as  France  has  had  only  since  her  first  revolu- 
tion* England  has  had  more  time  to  learn  the 
extent  and  nature  of  newspaper  influence,  and  the 
best  means  of  checking  its  excess  or  abuse,  than 
France.  England  is,  therefore,  less  nervously  ap- 
prehensive of  that  influence,  and  less  ready  to  resort 
to  coercion.  It  is  not  long  indeed  that  even  Eng- 
land has  been  so  judicious ;  as  those  persons  can 
witness  whose  memories  carry  them  back  tu  the 
period  of  the  Regency  and  the  first  years  of  George 
the  Fourth.  France,  too,  will  learn  in  time  that 
silent  contempt  is  in  most  cases  the  best  way  of 
dealing  with  mischievous  and  unquiet  spirits,  and 
that  hard  words  seldom  break  bones. 

For  the  last  ten  days,  however,  politics  of  ever^ 
kind  have  been  at  a  discount  in  Paris.  The  festi- 
vals in  honor  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Industrial 
Exhibition  of  London  have  thrown  all  other  social 
movements  into  the  background.  In  some  respects 
our  French  neighbors  have  displayed  more  taste  in 
the  getting-up  of  their  festivities  than  has  been  wit- 
ness on  this  side  of  the  channel.  On  some  occa- 
sions the  assembled  guests  have  evinced  a  good  deal 
of  the  same  rude  selfuhnen  as  here.    The  sensation 
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created  by  the  visit  of  «  "  Lord  Mayor  of  all  Eng- 
land*' to  Paria  has  been  such  aa  became  tbe  occa- 
aion.  The  worthy  gentleman  who  now  fills  the 
ciTic  chair  of  London,  has  been  the  lion  of  every 
fete.  The  only  noteworthy  incongruity  in  the  fea^ 
tivala  of  Fans  was  the  preeminence  given  to  the 
ipreat  sham  battle  in  oelebration  of  the  moat  essen- 
tially pacific  event  of  the  century.  Lemoinne  and 
others  of  the  leading  French  political  writers  hava 
expreased  in  strong  and  felicitoua  language  their 
aense  of  the  absurdity ;  and  it  ia  posaible  that  their 
remarka  may  help  to  apread  through  France  a  dis- 
taste of  these  childish  relics  of  despotic  leras.  An 
invitation  to  be  present  at  the  aoilitaiy  display  is 
said  to  have  been  addressed  to  a  leading  member  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  and  the  Peace  Uoogreas,  the 
empressement  of  which  savored  of  irony  slightly 
tinged  with  malice.  The  gentleman  ia  question 
appears  to  have  made  a  precipitate  retreat  from  the 
acene  of  action.  

The  reinatalled  governments  ef  Germany  are 
driving  back  to  the  "  statoa  quo  ante*'  of  the  begin- 
ning of  1848,  with  railway  speed.  The  Diet  at 
Frankfort  has  decreed  the  nullity  of  the  "  funda- 
mental rights"  enacted  by  the  Parliament  at 
Fnmkfort  aa  the  oonunon  law  of  Germany,  and  haa 
issued  a  mandate  for  the  repeal,  in  all  states  of  the 
confederation,  of  any  laws  recognizing  those  rights 
aa  the  groundwork  of  local  cooatitutiona.  The  tin- 
ieat  atatea,  auch  as  Anhalt,  have  been  the  first  to 
obey  or  avail  themselvea  of  thia  mandate. 

While  civil  laws  are  thus  summarily  repealed, 
the  exercise  of  military  authority  ia  pushed  to  the 
uttermost.  The  Hamburg  Senate  has  remon- 
strated against  the  prolonged  occupation  of  the  city 
by  Austrian  and  Prusaian  troops,  and  against  the 
number  of  Austrian  troops  in  excess  of  the  number 
named  in  the  convention.  The  Senate  is  coolly  told 
that  such  questions  are  for  the  decision  of  the  mili- 
tary, not  of  the  civil  authoritiea ;  and  all  the  recla- 
matiooa  of  the  Hamburg  minister  in  the  Diet  are 
unavailing. 

The  propagandist  efibrts  of  the  Ultramontane 
Roman  Uatholics,  and  the  counter-agitation  of  the 
Protestant  divines,  are  creating  a  ferment  in  Ger- 
many. Thia  excitement  is  a  chronic  one  in  the 
Prussian  territories ;  the  passion  of  the  king  for 
legislation  in  matters  ecclesiastical  having  stirred  it 
up  there  long  ago.  The  entry  of  the  Austrian 
troops  into  Hesse-Cassel  was  immediately  followed 
by  an  invasion  of  Roman  Catholic  missionariea. 
The  most  active  scene  of  hostilities  at  present  is 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden.  In  Heidelberg — a  lo- 
cality which  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  the 
annals  of  the  Reformation  and  the  wars  that  arose 
out  of  it — the  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  pul- 
pits are  almost  exclusively  employed  to  promulgate 
counter-denunciations.  In  Cfermany  the  purely 
political  element  of  this  controversy  preponderates 
to  a  modi  greater  extent  than  in  England;  the 
Popish  missionaries  are  countenanced  mainly  as 
counter-agents  to  political  liberalism,  and  the  extent 
to  which  neological  views  pervade  the  Protestant 
divines  has  almost  strippea  their  prelections  of 
« theological  character. 

Much  attention  has  been  attracted  by  a  charge 
from  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  to  his  clergy,  deliv- 
ered ac  his  annual  visitation  in  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral,  on  Taesday.  Dr.  Whately  discussed  the 
subjects  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  ^ill,  the  Jew- 
ish questioui  Convocation,  and  some  minor  mat- 


ters, with  his  usual  force  of  logic  and  more  thaa 
his  usual  force  of  eloquence.  Be  explained,  that, 
in  the  matter  of  the  Papal  aggression,  he  had  been 
in  favor  of  a  aimple  declaration  of  the  law,  and  he 
was  decidedly  opposed  to  the  bill  as  it  stood ; 
but  he  should  alao  have  regretted  its  rejection  by 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  therefore  he  abstaioea 
from  voting  at  all.  On  the  subject  of  Convocation, 
he  expressed  great  delight  at  the  progress  made  by 
opinions  which,  yeara  ago,  he  advocated  alone,  but 
which  now  receive  the  advocacy  of  many,  the 
respectful  attention  of  all.  On  the  subject  of  the 
oath  of  abjuration,  he  lent  to  many  of  the  usual 
arguments  for  the  abolition  of  religioua  teata  the 
power  of  hia  lucid  and  nervoua  diction ;  puttiii^ 
one  in  a  very  striking  light*-- 

^'  He  would  be  onl;|r  making  a  legitimate  use  of 
that  right  of  free  choice  which  he  was  willing  to 
impart  to  his  neighbors.  Bat  the  removal  of  un^ 
necessary  restrictions  on  liberty,  strongly  as  I  am 
opposed  to  them,  is  not  the  principal  object  I  have 
in  view.  I  am  &r  more  anxious  for  the  removal 
of  what  I  regard  as  a  discredit  to  Christianity,  and 
a  departure  from  the  principlea  of  ita  Divine  Author, 
who  declared  '  that  his  kingdom  is  not  of  thia 
world,'  and  charged  men  to  '  render  to  Cesar,'  the 
iddatrona  Roman  Emperor,  '  the  thinga  that  are 
Caeaar's,  and  to  God  the  thinga  that  axe  God'a.^ 
And  his  aj>ost]es,  in  all  their  preaching  and  in  all 
their  conduct,  explained  and  confirmed  hia  doc- 
trine. Can  any  one  imagine  those  apoatlea  secretly 
enjoining,  or  permitting,  their  disciples  to  enact, 
whenever  they  ahould  become  sufficiently  powerful, 
laws  to  exdode  the  emperor  from  his  throne,  and 
the  magiatrate  from  his  bench,  and  the  senator 
from  his  seat,  unless  they  would  make  a  declara- 
tion *on  the  true  &ith  of  a  Christian?'  If  I 
could  believe  them  to  have  entertained  a  aecret 
design  (for  there  certainly  waa  not,  nor  could  have 
been,  any  such  design  avowed)  to  convert  hereafter 
Christ's  kingdom  into  one  of  this  world,  by  fortify- 
ing it  with  secular  penalties  or  disabilities  inflicted 
on  all  who  would  *not  profesa  their  faith,'  I 
could  not  regard  them  (considering  all  that  they  said 
and  did)  as  other  than  base  dissemblers.  To  my 
mind,  therefore,  the  whole  question  of  the  truth  or 
fiilsity  of  the  gospel  is  involved  in  the  decision  of  the 
point  now  before  us.  And  this  is  a  matter  of  far 
more  importance  than  the  freedom  of  electiona." 

The  "  reffular"  London  oyster  season  comr 
menced  on  4th  August ;  but  the  ancient  limits  of 
time  for  enjoying  these  delicacies  have  been  quite 
destroyed  by  the  discovery  of  the  vast  oyster-beds 
between  Shoreham  and  Havre,  from  which  London 
is  supplied  by  rail  all  the  year  round. 

The  experiment  of  flax-growing  at  Glen  Urqu- 
hart,  in  the  fsr  North,  is  expected  to  prove  success- 
ful. Twenty-one  Scotch  acres  are  under  crop,  and 
look  well. 

The  herrings  caught  in  the  Wick  district  alone 
in  two  days  of  last  week  realized  in  hard  cash  to 
the  fishermen  engsged  no  less  a  sum  than  JC  10,000 
sterling.  What  treasure  there  is  in  the  mighty 
deep ! — Greenock  AdvertUer. 

At  the  Hotel  Gibbon  at  Lansanne,  half  a  fiane 
ia  charged  for  awakening  customers  in  the  morn- 
ing :  **  A  Traveller"  indignantly  sends  the  bill 
containing  the  charge  to  the  Times. 

The  Spanish  Court  has  varied  the  refined  delights 
of  the  bull-fight  by  "  assisting"  at  Aranjuea  at 
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combats  in  the  bull  circus  between  divers  animals. 
There  were  fights  between  a  wolf  and  dogs,  a 
hyena  and  dogs,  and  a  bear  and  dogs ;  and  then 
came  the  most  exciting  part  of  the  spectacle,  a  fight 
between  a  fine  lion  and  a  bull.  The  lion  sprang 
on  the  bull's  rear,  clung  to  him  for  a  time,  and  bit 
oflT  his  tail ;  the  infuriated  bull  then  turned  on  his 
foe,  and  tossed  him  in  the  air.  The  king  of  the 
forest  gave  in,  lying  down  dejected  and  moaning 
with  pain.  Driven  on  by  the  biped  brutes  outside 
the  palisades,  the  bull  unwillingly  continued  his 
attacks  on  the  vanquished  lion,  and  finally  killed 
him. 

In  Bavaria,  the  priests  have  frightened  the  peo* 
pie  into  considerable  alms-giving  by  telling  them 
the  eclipse  mighi  be  the  beginning  of  the  end  of 
all  things.  At  the  entrance  of  the  Church  of  the 
Minories,  in  Vienna,  the  following  **  Christian 
invitation"  was  posted : — ''  The  27th  July  being  the 
eve  of  a  great  phsenomenon  of  nature,  processions 
will  be  made  by  the  faithful  to  the  shnnes  of  our 
Lady  at  Maria  2jell  and  Klein  Maria  Teferl,  to 
pray  for  the  intercession  of  the  Queen  of  Heaven, 
that  no  harm  may  happen  to  our  beloved  city  of 
Vienna.  The  faithful  assemble  at  the  convent  of 
the  Carmelites  at  six  in  the  morning,  and  are  re- 
quested to  bring  with  th^m  female  children  clothed 
in  white,  to  attend  the  Cross." 

In  1821,  124,893,405  pounds  of  cotton,  of  the 
value  of  more  than  twenty  million  dollars,  were 
exported  from  the  United  States;  in  1849,  1,036,- 
602,269  pounds,  valued  at  sixty-six  millions  of  doK 
lars.  Last  year  the  weight  was  less  by  four  hundred 
million  of  pounds,  and  the  value  more  by  upwards 
of  &ve  million  dollars. 

In  1839  the  number  of  letters  that  passed  through 
the  Post-office  was  75,907,572  ;  in  1850,  347,069,- 
071.  Gross  revenue  in  1839,  jC2,339,737;  cost 
of  management,  jC687,768  :  in  1850,  revenue, 
JE:2,264,684  ;  cost  of  management,  i?l,460,785. 
Last  year  no  less  than  jC400,904  was  paid  for  the 
conveyance  of  mails  on  railways;  in  1839,  only 
JE^1743.  The  money  order  system  has  vastly  ox- 
tended  :  in  1840.  the  number  of  orders  issued  was 
188,921,  for  ^^313,124;  in  1850,  the  number  was 
4,439,713,  and  the  amount  ir8,494,4g8. 

The  obituaries  of  the  week  announce  the  deaths 
at  very  advanced  ages  of  two  remarkable  ladies 
honorably  connected  with  English  literature.  At 
Clifton,  on  Friday  the  Ist  instant,  died  the  patri- 
arch of  English  authoresses — we  might  aod  of 
English  authors — Miss  Harriet  Lee,  at  the  age  of 
ninety-five.  To  most  of  the  generation  now  busied 
with  fiction,  drama,  and  poetry,  this  announcement 
will  be  a  surprise ;  so  long  protracted  was  Miss 
Lee's  life,  and  so  many  years  have  elapsed  since 
her  last  appearance  in  the  world  of  imaginative 
creation  took  place.  To  readers  of  our  time.  Miss 
Lee  is  best  known  as  having  in  her  '*  German's 
Tale"  of  the  ♦*  Canterbury  Tales"  (a  miscellany  of 
little  romances  by  herself  and  her  sister)  furnished 
Lord  Byron  with  the  plot  of  his  play  of  "  Werner." 
More  old-fashioned  novel-readers,  who  are  given  to 
weary  at  the  philanthropy,  philosophy,  and  preach- 
ing, which  threaten  to  torn  our  thousand-and-one 
tales  into  something  more  like  *'  Evening  Ser- 
vices" than  "  Arabian  Nights,"  will  find  in  her 
vigor  and  clearness  of  invention  a  merit  which  of 
itself  deserves  to  keep  the  name  of  the  novelist 
alive.  Most  of  the  **  Canterbury  Tales"  possess 
this  character;  and  if,  as  we  think,  <*The  Two 


Emilys"  was  also  by  Harriet,  not  by  Sophia  Lee, 
it  emphasizes  our  praise.  Miss  Lee^s  further  title 
to  mortuary  honors  is  a  play,  or  plays,  acted  with 
small  success,  and  which  has  or  have  gone  the  way 
of  Hannah  More's  triumphant  "  Percy"  and 
Madame  d'Arblay's  withdrawn  tragedy.  In  her 
youth,  we  believe  Miss  Lee  joined  her  sbter  in 
keeping  a  school  at  Bath.  Harriet  Lee  survived 
her  sister  Sophia  twenty-seven  years,  Sophia 
havinff  died  at  Clifton  in  1824. 

In  London,  on  the  4th,  died  Lady  Louisa  Stuart, 
aged  nearly  ninety-four ;  the  youngest  daughter  of 
the  Minister,  Earl  of  Bute,  and  grand-daughter  of 
Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague  ;  the  lady  to  whom 
we  owe  the  charming  '*  Introductory  Anecdotes" 
prefixed  to  the  late  Lord  Wharnclifie's  edition  of 
Lady  Mary's  Works.  Lady  Louisa  remembered 
to  have  seen  her  grandmother,  Lady  Mary,  when 
at  old  Wortley's  death  that  celebrated  woman  re- 
turned to  London  after  her  long  and  still  unex- 
plained exile  from  England.  Lsuly  Louisa  herself 
was  a  charming  letter-writer. — Aihefueum, 


Prom  tlw  Spectator. 
NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK  ENDING  16TH  AUG. 

TfiB  last  news  from  British  Cafifraria  presents 
Sir  Harry  Smith  obeying  the  drill  injunction,  *'  As 
you  were."  He  is  still,  as  he  was  six  months  ago, 
waiting  for  reinforcements  to  begin  active  opera- 
tions against  the  Caflfres.  Meanwhile,  all  bonds  of 
law  and  order  appear  to  be  dissolving  in  the  colony, 
from  which  the  governor  is  detained  by  the  Cafiiire 
war,  having  left  no  legitimate  organ  of  government 
behind  him.  If  the  accounts  of  the  Hottentot  dis> 
affection  and  insurrectionary  movements  be  true, 
the  colonists  are  on  the  eve  of  losing  their  laborers, 
and  industrial  operations  in  the  colony  of  being 
everywhere  paralyzed. 

The  latest  intelligence  from  Australia,  though 
less  disastrous  in  what  regards  the  settlers,  is 
equally  ominous  of  evil  for  British  ascendency. 
Delegates  from  Tasmania  and  Victoria,  sent  to 
Sydney  to  invite  the  accession  of  New  South  Wales 
to  the  Anti-Convict  League,  had  been  warmly  re- 
ceived, and  completely  successful.  The  three 
provinces  are  now  united  to  resist  the  further  trans- 
portation of  convicts  to  any  part  of  Australia ;  and 
large  sums  of  money  (the  resources  of  the  colony 
considered)  have  been  subscribed  to  keep  up  and 
extend  the  agitation. 

Austria  and  Prussia  have  been  attempting  to 

Sirsuade  the  other  members  of  the  resuscitated 
iet  to  concur  in  the  establishment  of  a  general 
system  of  police  for  Germany,  under  the  direct 
control  of  Uie  Diet.  In  so  far  as  the  operation  of 
such  a  system  would  concern  the  people,  the  minor 
sovereigns  had  no  objection  to  it ;  but  their  jealousy 
of  encroachments  by  the  two  great  powers  on  their 
independence  was  strong  enough  to  make  them  re- 
ject the  scheme. 

Efforts  are  still  made  to  bring  about  a  greater 
harmony  of  action  between  Austria  and  Prussia. 
The  Queen  of  Prussia,  who  is  nnderstood  to  exer- 
cise, on  the  one  hand,  a  powerful  influence  over 
the  mind  of  her  consort,  and,  on  the  other,  to  be 
herself  subject  in  an  almost  equal  degree  to  the 
influence  of  the  Archduchess  Sophia,  has  had  an 
interview  with  the  emperor  ;  and  a  personal  meet- 
ing between  the  emperor  and  the  King  of  Prussia  is 
expected  to  follow.  There  is,  however,  an  utter 
incompatibility  betvreen  the  aims  of  the  two  gov- 
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ernments  and  the  characters  of  the  populations  they 
rule,  which  even  a  more  entire  sympathy  between 
the  king  and  the  emperor  than  is,  from  their  yery 
different  characters,  ever  likely  to  exist,  could  not 
counteract. 

In  Prussia,  the  proceedings  in  the  elections  to 
the  Provincial  Diets  are  not  of  good  promise  for 
the  designs  of  the  court.  At  several  places  the 
electors  have  refused  to  act. 


There  is  considerable  activity  among  the  military 
in  Italy.  The  Austrian  garrisons  and  stations  are 
strengthened  along  the  whole  line  of  frontier,  espec- 
ially towards  Piedmont.  Radetzky  is  understood 
to  have  applied  for  reinforcements  from  Germany. 
Connected  with  these  movements — perhaps  arising 
out  of  them — are  numerous  but  rather  vague  reports 
of  plots  and  contemplated  insurrections.  The  Court 
of  Saxony,  long  notorious  for  its  zeal  in  propagat- 
ing the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  has  offered  to  medi- 
ate between  the  King  of  Sardinia  and  the  Pope. 
The  intimate  family  relations  which  connect  the 
Courts  of  Saxony  and  Turin  have  prompted  this 
step :  it  appears  to  be  contemplated  not  without 
alarm  by  the  Italian  liberals. 

A  CURIOUS  action  was  tried  at  Croydon  on  Wed- 
nesday,  by  Chief  Justice  Jervis  and  a  special  jury. 
Mr.  Soltau,  a  city  merchant,  residing  in  New  Park 
Road,  Clapham,  sought  damages  from  M.  De  Held, 
the  superior  of  a  Roman  Catholic  society  called  the 
Redemptionist  Fathers,  which  has  a  religious  house 
close  to  the  plaintiff's  residence,  for  the  annoyance 
and  injury  to  his  property  caused  by  the  perpetual 
noise  of  the  bells  used  by  the  society  in  their  reli- 
gious observances.  A  bell  was  put  up  in  1848, 
which  was  tolled  so  frequently  from  morning  to 
night  as  to  be  a  serious  nuisance  to  the  plaintiff. 
Remonstrances  were  politely  received  but  disre- 
garded. But  afterwards  a  regular  belfry  was  built, 
and  a  whole  peal  of  bells  commenced  a  daily  clan- 
gor, which  turned  the  plaintiff's  house  into  an  un- 
bearable purgatory.  Renewed  remonstrance  pro- 
duced the  information  that  a  reference  had  been 
made  to  Cardinal  Wiseman  ;  and  that  it  had  been 
considered,  as  religious  considerations  were  in- 
volved, that  the  bells  could  not  be  stopped  unless  by 
the  law.  The  parties  were  formerly  on  very 
friendly  terms,  but  the  bells  have  raised  a  local 
ferment ;  the  question  of  nuisance  or  no  nuisance, 
injury  or  no  injury,  was  therefore  now  referred  to 
a  jury. 

Elizabeth  Adams,  the  plaintiff's  servant,  gave 
evidence  as  to  the  extent  of  the  grievance. 

The  small  bell  originally  put  np  was  rung  all  the 
year  round  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning.  It  rang  for 
five  minutes,  loud  enough  to  awake  everybody  in  th^ 
house;  and  it  was  a  long  time  before  she  got  used  to 
it  This  bell  was  also  rung  at  five  other  different 
times,  and  sometimes  severi.  during  the  day — at  five, 
at  a  quarter  to  seven,  a  quarter  to  nine,  at  twelve,  at 
seven,  and  sometimes  at  three  in  the  ditemoon.  On 
Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  it  was  also  rung  at  half 
past  six  and  eight  She  remembered  the  new  belfty 
being  built  The  first  peal  of  bells  she  heard  was  on 
the  18th  of  Biay.  They  were  rung  at  six  in  the  even- 
ing. They  were  also  rung  the  next  day,  but  she  could 
not  say  how  many  times ;  and  sometimes  they  had 
been  rung  continually  both  on  Sundays  and  week-days. 
Chimes  were  also  rung  on  the  Sundays.  The  small 
bell  was  rung  at  five  in  the  morning,  and  then  a  larger 
bell  was  rung  at  a  quarter  to  seven.  At  half-past 
seven  the  small  bell  was  rung  again,  and  then  the  large 


beU  rung  at  a  quarter  to  nine.  Theef^t  of  this  eon- 
tinned  ringing  was  to  cause  such  a  confusion  and  noise 
in  her  master's  house  that  th^did  not  knowwhal 
they  were  about;  and  they  could  not  hear  when  the 
house-bells  were  rung.  The  plaintiff  is  an  dderly 
gentleman;  and  his  fi^mily  consists  of  a  daughter,  two 
sons,  and  three  gpi-and-children.  The  daughter  is  in  ill 
health,  and  she  has  been  removed  to  Uxbridge.  The 
largest  bell  was  the  worst  of  all ;  it  made  a  very  dread- 
ful sound.  She  only  heard  this  bell  twice  a  week. 
Her  master  had  a  bell,  which  was  rung  by  hand,  to 
give  notice  at  meal-times;  this  bell  did  not  annoy  her 
at  alL 

The  Chief  Justice—-**  It  was  much  more  likely  to 
annoy  those  who  were  probably  fksting  next  door." 

Mr.  Chambers — **  Did  the  holy  brethren  ever  make 
a  complaint  of  your  master's  dinner-bell?" 

Witness— **  No,  sir." 

Many  witnesses  gave  evidence  to  the  effect  that 
the  bells  are  generally  regarded  as  a  local  nuisance, 
and  Mr.  Gadsden,  of  the  firm  of  Musgrove  (Lord 
Mayor)  and  Gadsden,  gave  his  professional  opinion 
that  the  value  of  the  plaintiff's  house  would  be 
depreciated  by  the  bells,  on  a  new  letting,  from 
the  present  rent  of  130/.  a  year  to  the  reduced  rent 
of  80/.  a  year. 

Chief  Justice  Jervis  summed  up,  with  an  expla- 
nation of  the  law,  and  suggestions  tending  to  secure 
an  impartial  verdict.  By  the  common  law,  churches 
of  every  denomination  have  a  full  right  to  use  bells, 
and  it  is  a  vulgar  error  to  suppose  that  there  is  any 
distinction  at  the  present  time  in  this  respect. 
Bells  may,  however,  undoubtedly  be  made  use  of  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  create  a  nuisance ;  and  in  that 
case  a  Protestant  church  and  a  Roman  Catholic  one 
are  equally  liable.  The  mere  fact  of  ringing  bells 
so  many  times  in  the  day  does  not  in  itself  consti- 
tute a  nuisance ;  the  nuisance  must  be  of  an  endur- 
ing and  substantial  character,  not  such  as  would 
give  offence  and  annoyance  to  a  nervous  mind,  but 
such  as  is  calculated  to  cause  permanent  inconven- 
ience and  disturbance  to  men  of  ordinary  mind  and 
nerve. 

The  jury  considered  two  hours,  and  then  returned 
a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  with  405.  damages.  The 
judge  gave  his  certificate  entitling  the  plaintiff  to 
costs. 


From  the  Spectator,  16  Aa(. 
THE   AMERICAN   PRISONER   IN   HUNGARY. 

Among  the  political  trials  set  down  for  future 
hearing  in  the  voluminous  records  of  the  Austrian 
courts,  is  that  of  Mr.  Brace,  who  was  arrested  while 
travelling  in  Hungary;  and  if  the  trial  should  pro- 
ceed, it  will  be  watched  with  very  peculiar  interest. 
It  will  be  a  lesson  for  many  parties. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  United  States  sym- 

Jathize  with  the  Hungarians ;  and  that,  in  spite  of 
efferson's  precept  of  non-intervention,  backed 
though  it  was  by  Washington,  they  do  not  always 
confine  their  sympathy  to  words.  Mr.  Brace  is  a 
young  gentleman  of  literary  pursuits ;  he  spent 
the  last  two  years  in  the  University  of  Berlin ;  a 
republican,  a  traveller,  a  student,  he  is  naturally 
acquainted  with  the  active  men  of  many  countries 
and  of  different  political  views.  He  formed  the 
desire  to  travel  in  Hungary,  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  its  political  institutions  on  the  spot ;  and 
he  went  accordingly.  Several  exiles  had  requested 
him  to  see  their  relations,  that  he  might  bring  some 
news  from  their  home ;  and  amongst  his  luggage  he 
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had  a  card  conveyinff  the  briefest  possible  introduc- 
tion from  General  Caeca  to  a  friend,  a  letter  from 
£Qgeniu8  Boethy  to  his  brother.  Dr.  Schutte's 
book,  and  Madame  Pa]zky*s :  at  Grosswardein, 
openly,  in  reply  to  an  open  question  at  a  table  d*h6te, 
he  expressed  some  admiration  of  the  character  of 
General  Uihazy,  whom  personally  he  did  not  know. 
At  Pesth  he  was  arrested  ;  and  then  he  found  that 
the  order  for  his  arrest  had  been  given  six  hours 
after  he  crossed  the  frontier.  He  was  examined  by 
the  police ;  his  very  candor  excited  suspicion ;  his 
knowledge  of  persons  opposed  to  the  patriot  party 
was  pronounced  to  be  "  a  screen ;"  the  brevity  of 
Greneral  Czecz's  introduction  disguised  '*a  com- 
plot ;"  and  carrying  out  this  spirit  to  the  Commis- 
sary of  Police  continually  gave  to  Mr.  Brace's 
answers  an  interpretation  the  exact  opposite  to 
that  which  they  affirmed.  He  was  lodged  in 
prison. 

Through  an  Englishman,  however,  he  managed 
to  convey  a  knowledge  of  his  situation  to  Mr. 
M'Curdy,  the  American  minister ;  who  immedi- 
diately  demanded  his  release.  Prince  Schwarzen- 
berg  nesitated,  and  tried  to  get  off  with  excuses ; 
but  Mr.  M'Curdy  insisted,  and  threatened  to  de- 
mand his  own  passports.  The  prisoner  was  given 
up.  He  had  been  imprisoned  thirty  days,  lodged 
among  felons  in  almost  Neapolitan  filth  ;  the  Aus- 
trian ministers  showed  every  disposition  to  keep 
him  there ;  but  the  influence  of  America  prevailed. 

The  aflfair  is  not  ended  yet.  Mr.  M'Curdy 
accompanied  his  demand  with  the  oflfer  of  a  condi- 
tion— that  if  Mr.  Brace  had  violated  the  law,  he 
should  appear  to  take  his  trial.  This  trial  will  be 
watched  with  interest.  It  will  take  place  in  the 
sight  of  Europe  and  America,  and  also  in  the  sight 
of  Hungary.  The  oppressed  subjects  of  Austria 
will  see  the  right  of  personal  freedom  vindicated, 
in  the  person  of  a  gentleman  whose  own  govern- 
ment will  do  no  more  than  insist  on  the  strict  ful- 
filment of  the  law,  but  will  not  be  content  with 
less.  Austria  will  be  obliged  to  submit  to  the  law, 
and  will  be  forced  to  that  hateful  submission  at  the 
dictation  of  a  distant  state.  It  will  be  brought  to 
that  submission,  that  dictation,  before  the  eyes  of 
Europe,  even  before  its  own  subjects.  It  will  be  a 
ver^  instructive  trial. 

We  do  not  see  how  Austria  can  evade  the  lesson 
except  by  one  course— that  of  not  proceeding  with 
the  trial.    But  that  would  be  almost  as  instructive. 


From  the  Spectator,  16  Aug. 

England's  foiblesse — **  taste." 

A  SENSE  of  mortification  in  matters  of  art  appears 
to  have  seized  upon  the  public  mind :  the  journals 
teem  with  strictures,  denunciations,  and  defences ; 
odious  comparisons,  exhortations,  and  hopes  of  im- 
provement. From  the  agitation  kept  up,  you  would 
infer  the  English  mind  to  be  struck  with  the  strong- 
est desire  to  become  artistic ;  and  yet  you  find  the 
most  tangible  evidences  of  indiflference. 

People  who  went  to  the  fetes  in  Paris  were 
amazed  at  the  superiority  of  our  neighbors  in  fes- 
tive graces.  London  city  is  great  in  its  hospitality ; 
but  east  of  Temple  Bar,  hospitality  means  plenty 
10  eat  and  drink  in  the  first  style  of  cookery. 
The  Paris  corporation  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  behindhand  in  its  eating  and  drinking  munifi- 
i^nees,  but  it  gave  a  great  deal  more  besides  ; 
there  was  a  continued  series  of  festivals ;  the  hos- 
pitable exertions  were  kept  up  from  day  to  day, 


from  hour  to  hour ;  actora  and  singers  were  pressed 
into  the  service ;  theatres  and  concert-rooms  were 
fitted  up  for  the  occasion  ;  the  "  grandes  eaux'*  at 
Versailles  astonished  the  visitors  with  their  mag- 
nificence, their  ingenuity,  their  beauty ;  the  poetry, 
as  it  were,  of  the  turncock ;  and  the  Londoners 
were  quite  abashed,  as  the  Olympian  forms  of  those 
fleeting  nymphs  of  the  waterworks  rose  before  them, 
when  their  thoughts  reverted  to  Trafalgar  Square. 
But  the  French  gave  more,  it  has  been  justly  said, 
even  than  these  great  feasts  and  fine  arts  in  water ; 
they  gave  their  attention,  their  time,  their  zeal. 
All  this  involved  a  vast  amount  of  expense  in  time, 
money,  and  ingenuity.  The  whole  was  marked 
with  a  certain  lavLshness  ;  and  abundance,  says 
Thackeray,  '*  is  the  charm  of  hospitality*' — be 
careful  to  have  plenty,  *'  though  it  be  but  of  beer." 
How  much  more  immense  the  charm  when  it  over- 
powers you  in  the  shape  of  champagne,  Moli^re, 
and  the  world-famous  visions  of  Versailles ! 

Coming  back,  the  visitors  are  mortified  to  see 
the  ill-kept  banks  of  the  Thames ;  so  more  than 
homely — so  ugly,  so  squalid.  The  sight  of  the 
Mansion-house  recalls  its  hospitalities — profuse 
enough  in  one  way,  but  so  supine,  so  uninventive ! 
London  would  fain  emulate  Paris ;  but  would  the 
aldermen  take  the  trouble?  would  the  common 
council  vote  the  money  ?  Would  not  any  a»theti- 
cal  alderman  be  assailed  with  a  storm  of  sarcasms 
about  *'  gewgaws,"  waste,  and  unproductive  ex- 
penditure ? 

They  go  to  the  Exposition,  that  world- wonder, 
and  are  mortified  to  notice  the  slovenly,  neglected, 
waste-ground  state  of  the  Park  around  it.  It  is 
almost  as  bad  as  Irish  slovenliness  ;  but,  then,  the 
Woods  and  Forests  stand  in  fear  of  the  jealousy  of 
Parliament,  and  are  ostentatiously  stingy. 

In  view  of  these  contrasts,  the  Times  calls  to  recol- 
lection an  ornament  that  might  be  in  London — the 
obelisk  called  Cleopatra's  Needle,  won  for  Eng- 
land by  the  arms  of  Abercromby,  and  presented  to 
George  the  Fourth  by  Mehemet  Ali,  but  still  lying 
in  the  sands  at  Alexandria.  It  could  be  brought  to 
England  for  2500/. ;  it  is  going  to  pieces  under 
the  rough  usage  of  every  vagabond  that  comes 
near  it. 

The  Marquis  of  Westmeath  stated  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  that  the  opinion  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  stated  to 
himself,  was,  "  that  it  was  a  monument  which  ought 
to  be  brought  to  London  and  erected  as  a  memorial  of 
Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  and  others  who  had  fought  and 
died  in  Egypt*'  The  answer  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle 
was  "that  he  apprehended  there  were  certain  me- 
chanical difficulties  in  the  way."  Of  course  there 
are !  There  are  mechanical  difficulties  in  the  way 
when  a  minister  desires  to  raise  a  spoonftil  of  soup  to 
his  lips  ;  but  by  a  judicious  application  of  the  princi- 
ples of  the  pulley  and  lever  such  obstacles  may  be 
overcome.  For  our  part,  we  wonder  that  some  com- 
missioner of  some  public  board  does  not  determine  to 
immortalise  himself  by  the  performance  of  the  great 
feat  What  a  thing  It  must  be  to  go  down  to  posterity 
in  company  with  Thothmosis  HI.,  Cleopatra,  and  S& 
Ralph  Abercromby,  when  one  can  gain  so  much  glory 
by  the  exertion  of  a  little  energy  and  common  sense  ! 

But  that  is  the  whole  question — it  is  "  energy 
and  common  sense"  in  matters  of  art ;  and  let  the 
National  Gallery  test  the  degree  to  which  we  can 
command  either.  We  cannot  even  be  just.  A 
beautiful  statue  is  brought  over  to  this  country  and 
lodged  in  the  Exposition,  of  course  on  the  faith  of 
English  honor ;  it  is  accidentally  broken,  through 
sonie  official  irregularities  ;  and  theo  the  ooaunis- 
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tionen  not  only  besitate  about  tbe  compensation, 
bat  attempt  to  get  out  of  the  scrape  by  Toiling  the 
matter  of  fact ! 

Why,  then,  keep  np  this  incessant  talk  about  the 
advancement  of  art  amongst  us?  You  cannot  eat 
your  cake  and  have  it ;  you  cannot  have  magnifi- 
cence in  art  or  tasteful  splendor  without  paying  for 
them  with  time  and  trouble,  or  the  representative 
of  those  two  things — money.  Our  neighbors  com- 
mand magnificence  and  art ;  but  then,  although  a 
poorer  nation,  they  are  content  to  pay  more,  which 
proves  that  they  care  more.  We  are  not  content  to 
pay  more ;  and  so  we  might  as  well  be  content  to 
acknowledge  to  ourselves,  once  for  all,  that  in  those 
things  we  are  an  inferior  nation — lower  in  under- 
standing, weaker  in  faculties,  and  meaner  in  spirit. 


Trx  Times  is  led,  by  the  publication  of  a  parlia- 
mentary return  on  the  reformed  postal  system,  to 
the  mention  of  a  curious  circumstance:— **  A 
traveller  sauntering  through  the  Lake  districts 
tome  jrears  ago,  arrived  at  a  small  public  house 
just  as  tbe  postman  stopped  to  deliver  a  letter.  A 
Toung  girl  came  out  to  receive  it.  She  took  it  in 
her  hand  and  turned  it  over  and  over,  and  asked 
the  charge.  It  was  a  large  sum — no  less  than  a 
•hilling.  Sighing  heavily,  she  olnerved  that  it 
Game  from  her  brother,  but  that  she  was  too  poor  to 
take  it  in,  and  she  returned  it  to  the  postman  accord- 
ingly. The  traveller  was  a  man  of  kindness  as 
well  as  of  observation ;  he  ofifered  to  pay  the  post- 
al himself,  and,  in  spite  of  more  reluctance  on  the 
girl's  part  than  he  could  well  understand,  he  did 
pay  it  and  gave  her  the  letter.  No  sooner,  how- 
ever, was  the  postman's  back  turned  than  she  con- 
fessed that  the  proceeding  had  been  concerted 
between  her  brother  and  herself,  that  the  letter 
was  empty,  that  certain  signs  on  the  direction  con- 
▼eyed  all  that  ahe  wanted  to  know,  and  that  as 
neither  of  them  could  aflbrd  to  pay  postage,  they 
had  devised  this  method  of  franking  the  intelli- 
gence desired.  The  traveller  pursued  his  journey, 
and  as  he  plodded  over  the  Cumberland  fells,  he 
mused  upon  the  badness  of  a  system  which  drove 
people  to  such  straits  for  means  of  correspondence, 
and  defeated  its  own  object  all  the  time.  With 
most  men  such  musings  would  have  ended  before 
the  close  of  the  hour,  but  '  this  man's  name  was 
Rowland  Hill,  and  it  was  from  this  incident,  and 
these  reflections,  that  the  whole  scheme  of  penny 
postage  was  derived.' " 


the  man.  He  is  evidently  under  the  influence  of 
the  strong  excitement  of  fiery  thought.  People 
gaze  curiously  at  him,  and  stop  to  stare  when  he 
has  passed.  But  he  heeds  no  one—seems,  in- 
deed, to  have  utterly  forgotten  that  he  is  not  alone 
in  his  privacy,  and  pushes  on,  unwitting  of  the 
many  who  stare  and  smile,  or  of  the  few  who  step 
respectfully  aside,  and  look  with  curiosity  and  re- 
gard upon  Thomas  Babin^ton  Macaulay.  Occa- 
sionally, however,  the  historian  and  the  poet  ^ives 
still  freer  vent  to  the  mental  impulses  which  appeal 
to  be  continually  working  within  him.  A  friend 
of  mine  lately  recognized liim  dining  in  the  coffee- 
room  of  the  Trafalgar  Hotel  at  Greenwich — ^a 
fashionable  whitebait-house,  which,  it  appears,  he 
frequently  patronizes.  He  was  alone,  as  he  gen- 
erally is,  and  the  attention  of  more  than  one  of  the 
company  was  attracted  by  his  peculiar  muttering 
and  fidgetiness,  and  by  the  mute  gestures  with 
which  he  ever  and  anon  illustrated  his  mental 
dreamings.  All  at  once — it  must  have  been 
towards  the  climax  of  the  nrose  or  verse  which  he 
was  working  up  in  his  mit* — Mr.  Macaulay  seized 
a  massive  decanter,  held  it  a  moment  suspended  in 
the  air,  and  then  dashed  it  dom^n  upon  the  table 
with  such  hearty  good-will  that  the  solid  crystal 
flew  about  in  fragments,  while  the  numerous  parties 
dining  round  instinctively  started  up  and  stared  at 
the  curious  iconoclast.  Not  a  whit  put  about, 
however,  Mr.  Macaulay,  who  was  well  known  to 
the  waiters,  called  loudly  for  his  bill  to  be  made 
out  at  the  bar,  and  then,  pulling,  with  a  couple  of 
jerks,  his  hat  and  his  umbrella  from  the  stand, 
clapped  the  one  carelessly  on  his  head,  and  strode 
out  flourishing  the  other.*' 


Mr.  Reah,  the  London  correspondent  of  the  In- 
vemesf  Courier ,  ssys : — 

'*  There  is  a  common  pedestrian  of  London 
streets  well  known  to  all  who  are  acquainted  with 
their  notabilities.  He  is  a  short,  stout,  sturdy, 
energetic  man.  He  has  a  big,  round  fhoe,  and 
large,  staring  and  very  bright  hazel  eyes.  His 
•hair  is  cut  short,  and  hia  hat  flung  back  on  the 
crown  of  his  head.  His  gait  is  firm  and  decided. 
With  a  little  touch  of  pomposity.  He  is  ever  pro- 
vided with  an  umbrella,  which  he  awings  and  flour- 
ishes, and  batters  on  the  pavement  with  mighty 
thumps.  He  aeems  generally  absorbed  in  exciting 
and  impulsive  thought,  the  traces  of  which  he  takea 
BO  pains  to  conceal.  His  face  works,  his  lips 
move  and  mutter,  his  eyes  gleam  and  flash.  Squat 
as  is  his  figure,  and  not  particularly  fine  the  feat- 
nies,  there  is  an  unmistakable  air  of  mental 
power  and  energy,  approaching  to  grandeur,  about 


Catlin's  Exhibition. — Mr.  Catlin's  colleetion 
of  American  nationality  has  received  an  accession 
recently  in  West's  once  famous  picture  of  Penn'a 
Treaty  with  the  Indians.  Once  famous,  we  say ; 
for  its  reputation  has  shared  the  even  undue  depre- 
ciation of  all  the  painter's  works ;  yet  it  is  still 
sufllciently  familiar  to  the  public  by  engravi.  ^  to 
absolve  ns  from  the  task  of  description. 

A  more  general  occasion  of  interest  is  the  arr  ^ 
of  four  Canadian  Indians  of  the  Iroquois  tribe  wiiu 
contributions  which  had  been  destined  for  sa)e  at 
the  Great  Exhibition,  in  imperfect  acquaintanoe 
with  the  roles  by  which  exhilntors  are  bound ;  so 
that  the  poor  fellows  have  accomplished  their 
journey  only  to  find  themselves  disappointed. 
Their  fabrica  in  beaded  work,  consisting  of  purses, 
caps,  shoes,  and  other  such  objects,  worked  by  the 
native  women  with  much  care,  propriety,  and  taste, 
are  to  be  seen  at  Mr.  Catlin'a  ;  and  we  hope  the 
Iroquois  will  not  find  themselves  ultimately  losen 
by  their  enterprise. 


Captain  Sibornb's  large  and  laboriously  worked 
model  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  representing  an 
area  of  nearly  four  miles — where  the  time  selected 
is  that  of  the  arrival  of  the  Prussians  under  Blucher 
— has  been  open  to  riew  at  the  United  Service 
Institution  in  Whitehall  Yard  for  the  last  few 
days. 

Thbovoh  a  private  letter  fkom  Athens  we  IsaiH 
that  workmen  employed  fbiir  miles  firom  the  eity  in 
draining  the  field  of  Marathon,  fbund  the  place  of 
sepulture  of  the  warriors  who  fell  there  in  ths  msme* 
rable  battle  490  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ.— 
Morning  Chronicle. 
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From  tbe  Naliooal  IntellifBOcer. 
THE  ISLAND  OF  CUBA. 

At  the  present  moment  the  foUowinj;  statistics 
of  the  Island  of  Cuba  and  the  view  of  tbe  character 
of  its  population,  &e.,  are  of  deep  interest,  consid- 
ering that  they  are  evidently  from  the  pen  of  the 
enlightened  editor  of  the  Evening  Post,  (Mr.  Bry- 
ant,) who  visited  the  island  a  year  or  two  ago,  and 
had  every  pppoituhity  of  acquiring  the  information 
which  he  now  opportunely  lays  before  the  public : — 

From  the  N.  Y.  Evening  Pott,  of  25th  August. 

Castile  or  St.  Douinoo. — At  a  meeting  of  the 
friends  of  Cuba  in  this  city,  a  resolution  was  passed 
to  raise  a  company  of  men  to  serve  in  the  enterprise 
of  revolutionizing  Cuba.  As  the  present  state  of 
the  insurrection  in  that  island  cannot  be  very  clear- 
ly made  out  from  the  contradictory  reports  which 
arrive  from  Havana,  and  as  ft  is  very  certain  that. 
If  the  struggle  should  be  protracted,  Cuba  is  des- 
tined to  be  the  grave  of  many  Americans,  it  is  well 
perhaps  to  take  some  more  comprehensive  views 
of  the  subject  than  have  yet  appeared  in  any  of  our 
Journals. 

The  colonial  government  of  Spain  is  one  of  the 
worst  forms  of  government  in  the  world.  It  allows 
the  people  no  share  in  the  administration  of  affiiirs, 
even  by  the  expression  of  opinion;  there  is  no 
freedom  of  speech,  of  the  press,  or  of  occupation ; 
the  despotism  of  Russia  is  not  more  severe  or  more 
hateful.  On  a  population  of  little  more  than  a 
million,  including  the  slaves,  it  levies  annually, 
by  an  arbitrary  system  of  taxation,  and  every  sort 
Df  trexatious  excise,  a  tribute  of  twenty-font  mil- 
liona  of  dollars.  With  a  part  of  this  sum  the 
Spanish  government  supports  twenty  thousand 
aoldiers  to  keep  the  inhaoitants  in  subjection,  and 
the  entire  Spanish  marine  which  has  its  principal 
stations  in  the  ports  of  Cuba.  No  trade  or  ousiness 
can  be  pursued  without  first  paying  for  a  license ; 
no  company  be  entertained  or  amusement  take 
place  in  any  residence ;  no  removal  be  made  from 
f  lace  to  place  without  the  same  ceremony.  The 
productions  of  the  plantations  are  taxed  most  o( 
iSttem  ten  per  cent,  on  their  value ;  Uthes  are  ex- 
acted to  the  amount  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
million  of  dollars,  yet  the  inhabttants  are  obliged 
to  support  their  places  of  worship  and  cemeteries 
by  subscription.  No  islander  is  ever  allowed  to 
hold  an  office,  civil,  judicial,  or  military ;  overy 
place  of  honor,  trust,  or  profit,  h  held  by  natives  of 
old  Spain.  The  island  is  allowed  no  representative 
m  the  Spanish  cortes.  The  captain-general  of  the 
island  is  as  absolute  as  the  grand  seignors,  and  es- 
tablishes any  law  Which  his  caprice  may  dictate. 
Under  his  rule  the  slave  trade,  which  is  now 
tolerated  in  no  other  civilized  country — which  even 
Brazil  has  now  suppreased  in  her  dominions— is 
actively  carried  on,  and  large  cargoes  of  men  and 
Women  from  Africa  are  constantly  swelling  the 
number  of  those  who  are  held  in  slavery. 

Such  is  the  government  under  which  the  people 
of  Cuba  live.  Nothing  can  be  more  natural  than 
^at  they  should  find  sudi  a  rule  intolerable  and 
desire  to  shake  it  off.  That  this  desire  is  general 
amon^  tbe  planters  of  the  island,  who  bear  die 
principal  burdens  of  the  government,  there  is  no 
manner  of  doubt. 

There  is,  however,  a  large  class  of  whites  on 
the  island  who  care  very  little  under  what  ibrm  of 


government  they  live.  These  are  the  numteros  or 
peasantry — the  poor  whites  who  can  neither  read 
nor  write,  who  do  not  understand  what  politicid 
freedom  means,  and  who  are  content,  so  long  as 
they  are  allowed  a  hut  thatched  with  palm  leaves 
in  the  uncultivated  parts  of  the  country,  and  the 
amusement  of  cock-fig  hting  on  &e  holidays.  From 
them  no  cooperation  of  any  sort  in  the  insurrection 
can  be  expected.  How  large  a  part  of  the  inhabit- 
ants they  compose  we  have  no  statistics  to  inform 
us,  but  any  one  who  has  travelled  in  Cuba  and  seen 
their  habitations  scattered  in  the  valleys  and  on  the 
skirts  of  tbe  plantations  would  not,  we  think,  heai- 
tate  in  making  them  as  numerous  as  the  planters. 
Their  entire  nature  most  be  changed  before  thia 
class  can  be  inapired  with  any  interest  in  political 
questions. 

The  planters,  on  their  part,  however  much  they 
might  desire  a  b^ter  government,  have  all  th6 
timidity  which  belongs  to  capitalists  of  every  sort, 
wherever  they  are  to  be  found.  They  would  be 
very  glad  to  see  their  island  annexed  to  the  United 
States,  and  to  be  rid  of  the  exactions  and  opprea- 
sions  which  meet  them  at  every  step  they  take ; 
but  it  is  not  from  men  with  large  estates,  particu- 
lariy  from  a  race  made  indolent  and  fond  of  ease 
by  a  tropical  climate,  that  we  are  to  look  for  revo- 
lutions. Nothing  is  to  be  expected  from  them  as 
a  class  until  the  chances  appear  to  be  greatly  iti 
&vor  of  their  liberation. 

There  yet  remain  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns, 
atneng  Whom  may  be  doobtleas  fbund  some  friends 
of  revoltttion  who  would  be  willing  to  make  aacrt^ 
fices  and  expose  themselves  to  hazards  for  the  sakb 
of  ridding  themselves  of  the  yoke  of  Spain,  but  tb 
the  greater  part  of  whom,  not  unprosperously  en- 
gaged in  eoinmereial  pursuits,  the  same  observft- 
iions  will  apply  as  to  the  planters. 

Hie  class  of  people  on  whose  bravery  and  activ- 
ity a  revolt  from  Cuba  should  principally  depend 
for  success  are  the  peasantry;  and  these,  as  wis 
have  already  shown,  are  beyond,  or  rather  below, 
the  force  of  any  strong  motives  for  political  discon- 
tent. If  they  were  a  newapaper-readin^  race, 
accustomed  to  debate  public  questions  like  the 
woriring  people  of  our  country,  the  chains  of  Cuba 
would  have  been  snapped  jears  ago. 

The  conclusion  is  therejore  a  necessair  one  ^at, 
itmless  the  independence  of  Cuba  be  achieved  for 
her  by  adventurers  from  die  United  States,  alMs 
will  remain  a  Spanish  colony.  The  foundations 
of  Cuban  liberty  must  rest  on  their  graves,  and  its 
structure  be  cemented  by  their  blocra.  This  view 
is  confirmed  by  the  result  of  the  revolt  which  took 
phuse  in  July  at  Puerto  Prineipe  and  ita  neighbor- 
hood. 

That  was  but  a  feeble  movement,  and  was  easity 
and  speedily  put  down  by  the  government.  We 
had  a  thousand  rumora  dt  tiie  successes  of  tbe 
leaders  of  that  insurrection ;  of  one  neighborhood 
after  another  declaHtig  in  their  favor,  and  soldiers 
deserting  from  the  ^anish  atmy  to  the  patriota. 
At  last  it  appeared  that  diese  were  false,  that  thb 
government  had  been  perfectly  auteeteful,  and  thaft 
manv  Who  had  risen  againat  it  were  attempting  tb 
purehase  a  pardon  by  the  moat  abject  express&nfs 
of  oontrition.  It  does  not  appear  that  a  singlb 
Spanish  soldier  left  the  army  to  take  pUt  with  thb 
patriots. 

If,  therefore,  the  expedition  of  Lopcia  shodd  tib 
able  to  maintain  itaelf  on  tho  island  aa  a  nuclenh 
to  future  elpeditiottfe,  of  which,  in  that  case,  nastf 
wlH  tio  doubt  follow,  a  long  and  wearjr  struggle. 
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with  tariooB  tains  of  fortaney  will  in  aU  probabili- 
ty be  the  result. 

Should  St  length  the  Sjmnish  ffOTemment  see 
bat  a  doubtful  chance  of  retaining  the  island,  notice 
has  already  been  given  of  the  expedient  to  which 
it  will  resort.  It  has  been  already  announced  by 
that  government  that  the  island  must  either  belong 
to  Castile  or  become  a  second  St.  Domingo.  The 
slaves  will  be  emancipated,  and  arms  will  be  put 
into  their  hands  to  defend  their  freedom. 

The  nature  of  the  contest  will  then  be  entirely 
changed.  It  will  no  longer  be  a  struggle  for  the 
liberty  of  Cuba,  but  a  war  waged  to  reduce  the 
blacks  to  servitude,  and  reclaim  them  to  their 
masters.  It  will  then  be  a  question  for  the  people 
of  a  free  country — a  c^uestion  for  those  who  are 
exiled  from  the  despotic  countries  of  Europe  for 
an  attempt  to  break  Uieir  chains,  whether  they  will 
continue  engaged  in  such  a  war  as  this. 

We  have  yet  more  to  say  on  this  subject,  but 
the  paper  being  about  to  go  to  ^ress,  we  must 
postpone  the  remainder  to  our  next  issue. 

Fiom  the  same  papsr,  of  26ih  Anguit. 

Castile  or  St.  Domingo. — We  showed  yester- 
day that  if  Cuba  should  be  wrested  from  Spain,  it 
would  be  done  principally  by  adventurers  m>m  the 
North,  and  alluded  to  the  difficult  position  in  which 
these  adventurers  would  find  themselves  if  Spain 
should  fulfil  her  threat  of  making  the  island,  in 
oase  it  could  not  remain  under  the  sceptre  of  Cas- 
tile, a  second  St.  Domingo,  by  setting  the  blacks 
free  and  putting  arms  into  their  hands.  There  are 
some  further  considerations  which  should  not  be 
overlooked. 

As  soon  as  the  war  is  diverted  from  its  original 
object  of  throwing  ofif  the  yoke  of  Spain,  and  be- 
comes a  struggle  to  reduce  the  blacks  to  bondage, 
it  will,  of  course,  draw  into  the  quarrel  all  ue 
whites  of  the  island  on  the  one  side,  and  all  the 
blacks  on  the  other.  The  morUeros,  who  have  no 
liking  for  the  negroes,  will  range  themselves  on 
the  side  of  the  planters.  The  free  colored  people, 
of  whom  there  are  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  on  the  island,  some  of  whom  have  all 
the  intelligence  of  the  whites,  and  who  have  their 
own  wrongs  to  avenge,  will  naturally  become  the 
leaders  of  the  emancipated  slaves.  Of  the  slaves 
many  are  natives  of  Africa,  men   of  herculean 

Eroportions  and  great  strength,  who  remember  the 
errors  of  a  passage  across  the  ocean  in  slave-ships, 
and  are  ready  to  take  terrible  vengeance  on  the 
white  race,  as  soon  as  the  opportunity  is  given 
them.  The  civil  wars  of  the  Spaniards  are  always 
accompanied  by  acts  of  barbarity,  and  with  this  in- 
fusion of  the  ferocity  of  the  African  savage,  the 
strife  in  Cuba  will  become  frightfully  bloody  and 
cruel.  The  plantations  will  be  ravaged,  the  earth 
will  be  no  longer  tilled,  the  country  will  become  a 
waste,  the  commerce  of  the  island  will  cease. 

Suppose,  however,  that  this  fearful  struggle 
should  be  ended  in  a  year  or  two  by  the  subjugation 
of  the  blacks— -a  fate  which  we  think  would  be  in- 
evitable-—and  by  their  return  to  servitude.  What 
shall  then  be  done  with  Cuba,  which,  afler  so 
terrible  an  experience  of  the  calamities  of  Spanish 
rule,  the  whole  civilized  world  would  agree  ought 
never  again  to  come  under  the  yoke  of  Spain  ?  An 
application,  we  suppose,  would  be  made  to  annex 
the  island  to  the  United  States.  This  would  revive 
in  all  its  heat  the  agitation  of  the  slavery  question, 
and  beget  a  more  violent  strife  than  ever  between 
the  North  and  the  South.    We  stand  ready,  for 


OUT  part,  to  take  the  ground — thonsands  of  othen 
are  prepared  to  take  the  same  position — that  no 
new  slave  state  is  to  be  received  into  the  Union 
Then  will  arise,  also,  the  question  whether  the 
reduction  of  the  blacks  to  servitude  shall  be  recog- 
nized by  our  own  country  ;  whether  their  emancipa- 
tion by  the  authority  of  Spain,  while  she  held  the 
island  and  exercised  the  legislative  authority,  was 
not  an  act  which  no  revolutionary  government,  or* 
ganized  in  the  name  of  liberty,  had  the  power  to 
annul ;  and  whether  they  are  not,  therefore,  still  en* 
titl^  to  their  freedom.  These  questions  will  be 
debated  with  a  warmth  to  which  the  present  state 
of  the  quarrel  on  the  slavery  question  is  mere  apa- 
thy. 

We  do  not  think  it  neceassry  here  to  consider 
the  probability  of  certain  other  circumstances  which 
might  somewoat  vary  the  result — as,  for  example, 
whether  any  of  the  powers  of  Europe  might  not 
think  proper  to  interfere,  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to 
atrocities  of  this  strife ;  or  whether  Spain  might 
not  yield  so  far  to  the  desires  of  the  people  of  Cuba 
as  to  grant  them  a  provincial  legislature,  elected 
by  their  suliTages.  The  latter  of  these ,  considering 
the  character  of  the  Spanish  government,  which  is 
both  unenlightened,  and  unyielding,  we  regard  as 
wholly  improbable,  though  it  is  obvious  that  it  is 
the  only  true  policy.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  have 
shown  that  if  tne  connexion  between  Cuba  and  the 
mother  country  is  to  be  severed  by  the  sword,  there 
are  consequences  of  the  gravest  nature  involved  in 
the  event,  to  which  it  would  be  folly  to  shut  our 
eyes. 

As  lovers  of  political  freedom,  we  cannot  but 
detest  the  tyranny  in  which  Cuba  is  held,  and 
cannot  but  wish  her  a  happy  and  early  release. 
So  bad  a  government,  we  suppose,  cannot  long 
endure:  it  certainly  deserves  not  to  last  a  day, 
but  the  immense  population  of  slaves  held  by  the 
white  race  surround  any  attempt  to  rid  them  of 
the  Spanish  yoke  by  violence  with  fearful  difficul- 
ties, which  the  planters  of  the  island,  we  doubt 
not,  see  clearly. 

From  the  SpecUtor,  16th  Aog. 

Whatever  may  be  the  intention  of  the  insur- 
rectionists in  Cuba,  the  disorder  must  be  considered 
as  dangerous  to  the  national  independence  of  the 
island,  to  the  progress  of  Negro  emancipation  ;  and 
it  suggests  a  aesire  for  a  more  explicit  understand- 
ing in  this  country  as  to  the  position  of  our  gov- 
ernment with  respect  to  Cuba. 

In  the  manifesto  of  the  insurrectionists  there  are 
many  things  which  excite  suspicion,  and  amongst 
them  a  remarkable  appearance  of  trimming  on  the 
subject  of  Negro  slavery.  The  manifesto  denounces 
the  **  avarice  of  Greneral  O'Donnell,'^  and  his 
treatment  of  those  who  opposed  "  the  unlawful  and 
perilous  slave-trade;"  also  the  threat  from  the 
Spanish  press,  "  of  converting  the  island  into  ruin 
and  ashes,  by  liberating  the  slaves  and  unchaining 
against  her  [Cuba]  the  hordes  of  barbarian  Afri- 
cans." The  intentions  of  the  insurrectionists  are  not 
to  be  gathered  from  their  manifesto. 

But  it  is  not  from  the  intentions  that  we  should 
be  able  to  forecalculate  the  result.  Disorder  is  bad 
anywhere,  but  it  is  particularly  so  in  Cuba.  Many 
conflicting  interests  meet  in  that  island  ;  and  while 
the  best  issue  of  such  conflict  would  be  anticipated 
from  the  orderly  development  of  sound  social 
and  economical  views,  the  very  worst  must  be  an- 
ticipated from  disorder.  We  say  this  not  for  the 
usual  conservative  reasons,  bat  for  reasons  peculiar 
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to  that  spot.  Within  the  comparatively  amall  cir- 
cle of  Cuba  you  may  enumerate  the  following  par- 
ties— the  Spanish  party,  maintained  through  national 
and  even  family  pride  and  official  patronage,  but 
daily  narrowed  by  the  abuse  of  that  patronage  ;  the 
Spanish  Creole  party,  Cuban-bom,  jealous  of  dom- 
ination by  a  weak  government  at  Madrid,  and  hav- 
ing some  ambition  to  erect  Cuba  into  a  state ;  an 
Emancipationist  party  of  doubtful  extent,  with  some 
moral  and  commercial  sympathies  for  England  and 
English  policies;  a  Yankee  party,  anti-abolitionist, 
secKing  independence  as  the  first  stage  to  annexa- 
tion— a  party  anti-Spanish,  anti-national,  anti-negro, 
and  evidently  without  a  hope  of  success  so  long  as 
orderly  influences  prevail ;  finally,  the  negroes  and 
people  of  color,  whose  views  are  as  little  known  as 
they  are  probably  imperfect  and  undefined. 

From  a  review  of  these  parties  it  is  obvious  that 
no  majority  in  Cuba  could  be  found  with  a  deliber- 
ate intention  to  abandon  the  Spanish  nationality  and 
to  hand  over  the  island  as  a  gifl  for  the  Anglo-Saxon 
energies  to  merge  it  in  the  Yankee  Union*  So 
long  as  any  majority  in  Cubi  carries  out  its  own 
intention,  it  must  strive  to  maintain  the  practical 
independence  of  the  island,  and  must  so  far  preserve 
a  field  for  the  development  of  sound  moral  and 
economical  views.  However  inconvenient  and  ob- 
Btructive  in  other  respects,  the  connexion  with  Spain 
is  a  guarantee  for  the  independence  of  Cuba  towards 
her  American  neighbors ;  one,  too,  which  enables 
European  powers  to  assist  in  maintaining  that  in- 
dependence. A  period  of  disorder  would  be  most 
hopeful  for  the  semi-piratical  party  which  hopes  to 
make  Cuba  imitate  the  history  of  Texas — revolt 
from  Spain,  independence,  annexation.  Annexa- 
tion would  for  a  time  at  least  be  the  death-warrant 
of  Cuban  nationality  and  of  emancipation. 

It  would  be  interesting  at  the  present  moment  to 
know  the  position  of  our  own  government  towards 
Cuba,  towards  Spain,  and  towards  other  powers 
having  prospective  hopes  in  Cuba.  On  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic  almost  every  advance  made  in  the 
name  of  liberty  has  served  to  cover  the  advance  of 
despotism. 

From  the  Timea,  16th  Aug. 

The  accounts  recently  received  through  some  of 
the  American  papers  with  reference  to  an  insurrec- 
tion in  the  island  of  Cuba,  which  is  said  to  have 
broken  out  early  in  the  month  of  July,  require 
more  authentic  confirmation  before  they  are  alto- 
gether credited,  for  these  statements  of  the  New 
York  journals  are  not  entirely  disinterested,  and 
they  are,  moreover,  contradictory.  The  state  of 
Cuba  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  late 
piratical  attempts  to  invade  and  revolutionize  the 
island  from  a  port  in  the  United  States,  and  in- 
deed with  the  grand  question  of  slavery  throughout 
the  Union,  that  all  representations  on  this  subject 
are  tinged  with  the  party  feelings  of  our  American 
contemporaries.  A  revolution  in  Cuba,  if  it  should 
turn  out  that  these  disturbances  are  not  effectually 
repressed  by  the  military  power  of  the  government, 
is  not  merely  a  question  between  that  important 
colony  and  the  crown  of  Spain ;  it  will  speedily  be 
found  to  be  mixed  up  with  American  sympathizers, 
and  identified  with  the  predatory  liberalism  of  the 
Southern  States ;  and  it  would  evidently  give  rise 
to  political  considerations  of  the  utmost  importance 
between  several  of  the  maritime  powers.  We  re- 
gret to  say,  however,  that  we  cannot  discredit  the 
statements  published  by  some  of  the  New  York 
papers  as  to  the  existence  of  disturbances  of  a 


serious  nature  in  the  island,  indicating  the  exist- 
ence of  an  extensive  league  or  conspiracy  among 
the  white  population  against  the  authority  of  the 
mother  country ;  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
accounts  have  been  received  from  the  consular 
agents  of  the  principal  European  powers  in  Cuba, 
which  have  excited  some  apprehensions,  and  have 
led  to  communications  between  the  allies  of  the 
Queen  of  Spain. 

The  island  of  Cuba  difibrs  essentially  from  all 
other  European  settlements  or  possessions  in  the 
West  Indies  by  the  fact  that  it  contains  a  numer- 
ous native  population  of  Spanish  descent,  but  far 
more  closely  connected  with  the  insular  and  Amer- 
ican interests  of  the  country  they  inhabit  than  with 
the  traditions  and  administration  of  Spain.  The 
Havemeros  are,  in  fact,  a  people  of  American  Span- 
iards, having  a  strongly  marked  character  of  their 
own — imbu^  to  a  certain  extent  with  the  republi- 
can principles  current  on  the  neighboring  continent 
—connected  by  the  closest  commercial  ties  with 
the  traders  of  the  United  States — identified  with 
the  Southern  States  by  the  existence  of  slavery — 
and  prone  to  view  with  increasing  suspicion  and 
repugnance  the  colonial  administration  of  the  once 
fiaunous  Council  of  the  Indies,  now  commonly  rep- 
resented at  Havana  by  the  last  needy  soldier  sent 
out  to  make  his  fortune  by  favor  of  a  revolution  at 
Madrid.  Thus  far  the  tie  of  their  allegiance  to  the 
throne  of  Isabella  hangs  lightly  enough  upon 
them,  and  the  cry  which  may  be  raised  with  effect 
in  Cuba  is  not  so  much  that  of  annexation  as  of 
independence.  But,  as  in  the  case  of  Texas,  such 
independence  would  be  the  infallible  prelude  to 
annexation,  and  in  ceasing  to  be  Spanish,  the  island 
becomes  American.  On  the  other  hand,  the  plant- 
ers of  Cuba  are  still  indebted  to  Spain  for  the  exist- 
ence and  maintenance  of  a  well-appointed  and 
efficient  army,  which  is  absolutely  required  at  all 
times  to  keep  the  black  population  in  subjection  to 
their  masters,  and  to  protect  life  and  property 
throughout  the  island  from  the  periodical  horrors  of 
negro  rebellion.  A  country  in  which  the  slave 
trade  has  been  carried  on  to  an  enormous  extent  till 
within  a  very  recent  period,  stands  in  this  respect 
in  a  different  condition  from  the  Southern  States  of 
America,  where  the  whole  slave  population  is  bom 
in  servitude  and  is  comparatively  tame.  This  state 
of  things  renders  the  occurrence  of  disturbances  in 
Cuba  a  matter  of  the  most  critical  importance,  for, 
if  strife  arises  between  the  government  and  its 
white  subjects  in  the  island,  the  blacks  can  hardly 
fail  to  take  advantage  of  whatever  weakens  the 
dominant  race,  and  may  require  no  extraordinary 
encouragement  from  their  liberated  countrymen  in 
the  adjacent  islands  to  give  a  most  formidable  char- 
acter to  such  a  conflict. 

Even  if  it  be  supposed  that  the  authors  of  the 
present  rising  have  no  definite  or  immediate  object 
but  to  sever  the  connexion  of  the  island  from 
Spain — which  may  justly  be  charged  with  many 
and  grave  faults  in  the  government  of  such  a  de- 
pendency— it  is  not  the  less  certain  that,  if  ever 
the  Spanish  dominion  in  Cuba  be  terminated,  the 
social  condition  of  the  island  will  depend  on  the 
condition  to  which  the  black  population  may  be 
reduced,  and  its  political  incorporation  would  be- 
come an  object  of  intense  desire  to  a  large  portion 
of  the  American  people.  The  loose  and  aiiortive 
expeditions  made  within  the  last  few  years,  disa- 
vowed though  feebly  repressed  by  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment, are  indications  of  the  direction  easily  to 
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be  given  in  the  United  States  to  that  territorial 
ambition  which  has  already  absorbed  Texas  and  in- 
vaded Mexico;  and  the  occurrence  of  such  an 
event  as  a  Cuban  struggle  for  independence  would 
immediately  become  Uie  war-cry  of  a  party  in  the 
United  States.  If  we  are  to  witness  the  return 
of  the  democratic  party  to  power,  as  is  not  im- 
probable, at  the  next  presidential  election,  it  is 
easy  to  foresee  to  what  purposes  such  a  cry  may 
be  turned;  for,  although  we  acquit  the  present 
cabinet  of  Washington  of  designs  inconsistent 
with  its  public  engagements  to  friendly  powers,  it 
is  not  the  less  certain  that  the  annexation  of  Cuba 
has  long  been  faYorably  entertained  and  persever- 
ingly  watched  by  a  large  and  aspiring  class  of 
American  politicians. 

It  is  evident  that  such  a  change  in  the  condition 
of  that  island  would  powerfully  afiect  the  commer- 
cial and  maritime  interests  of  several  other  states, 
and  that  it  could  only  be  effected  by  a  violation  of 
all  the  rights  of  Spain.  It  would  identify  the 
colony  in  which  slaYC-labor  is  carried  to  its  utmost 
extent  with  the  slave-markets  and  slave-owners  of 
the  Southern  States  of  the  Union ;  and  it  would 
assign  to  the  rising  naval  power  of  the  United  States 
the  most  important  military  station  in  the  West 
Indian  seas.  Once  in  possession  of  Cuba,  as  the 
principal  seat  of  its  power  in  that  ocean,  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  would  encounter 
comparatively  few  obstacles  in  the  acquisition  of 
other  islands,  such  as  Porto  Rico  and  St.  Domingo ; 
until  we  ourselves  might  be  compelled  to  defend, 
under  the  most  adverse  circumstances,  possessions 
which  have  belonged  for  a  couple  of  centuries  to 
the  British  crown,  and  in  which  for  the  first  time  a 
negro  population  has  been  raised  to  the  level  of  a 
free  peasantry.  It  will  never,  we  trust,  be  in  the 
power  of  any  conqueror  to  restore  in  those  islands 
the  oppression  and  inhumanity  of  a  slave-holding  or 
slave-importing  government,  which  we  have  swept, 
at  immense  sacrifices,  from  the  British  soil.  But 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  extension  of  the 
United  States'  government  to  any  portion  of  the 
West  Indies  is  identified  with  the  maintenance  of 
slavery  and  the  extension  of  slaveholding  interests, 
and  that  slavery  and  freedom  can  hardly  subsist 
permanentljT  in  adjacent  territories  side  by  side. 

To  this  it  may  be  added  that,  in  common  with 
France  and  the  other  allies  of  Spain,  we  are  in- 
terested in  preventing  any  occurrence  which  may 
contract  her  pecuniary  resources  and  lessen  her 
available  strength.  Cuba  and  the  Philippines  are 
the  last  remains  of  her  magnificent  colonial  empire. 
They  are  both  of  them  highly  productive  depen- 
dencies ;  they  both  deserve  an  abler  and  more  dis- 
interested administration.  But  the  transfer  of 
those  islands  to  any  other  maritime  power  would 
onl^  augment  the  weakness  of  one  state  by  ren- 
dering the  aggressions  of  another  more  successful. 
Against  any  such  projects  the  government  of  this 
country,  in  conjunction  with  that  of  France  and  of 
Spain  herself,  is  bound  to  make  an  early  and  efifect- 
ual  stand ;  and,  from  the  wisdom  which  the  cab- 
inet of  Washington  has  sometimes  evinced  in 
avoiding  the  blind  and  perilous  impulse  of  a  popu- 
lar feeling  for  annexation,  we  hope  that  it  may  not 
be  wholly  disinclined  to  concur  with  other  govern- 
ments in  endeavoring  to  preserve  the  permanent 
union  of  Cuba  into  the  crown  of  Spain. 

From  thfi  Morning  Chronicla,  of  13  Auguit. 

Little  more  than  a  year  has  elapsed  since  an  at- 
tempt was  made  by  a  band  of  American  adventur- 


ers to  excite  an  insurrection  in  the  island  of  Cuba 
The  expedition  ended  in  a  miserable  failure,  partly 
from  the  vigor  of  the  Spanish  authorities,  and  part- 
ly from  the  measures  of  prevention  adopted  by  the 
government  of  the  United  States.  It  did  not  ap- 
pear, on  that  occasion,  that  the  inhabitants  were 
disposed  to  join  with  the  invaders,  or  that  there 
was  any  feeling  whatever  in  favor  of  annexation. 
The  conquest  of  the  island  ofifered  far  greater  difii- 
culties  than  those  which  had  attended  the  appro- 
priation of  the  territory  of  Texas.  The  arms  and 
ammunition  of  the  invading  force  were  captured, 
and  all  the  marauders  who  had  efifected  a  landing 
were  made  prisoners.  But  the  attempt  to  carry 
out  so  audacious  a  design  was  of  evil  omen  for  the 
future  repose  of  the  Spanish  possessions.  Mexico 
and  the  Southern  States  of  the  Union  swarm  with 
reckless  adventurers,  ready  for  any  enterprise, 
however  daring,  and  uncontrolled  by  the  fear  of 
any  powerful  government.  With  the  beat  inten- 
tions the  executive  of  the  United  States  is  miser- 
ably weak,  and  public  opinion  in  the  Union  is 
more  likely  to  enlist  itself  on  the  side  of  those 
who  seek  to  extend  the  power  and  dominion  of  the 
republic,  than  to  support  the  government  in  its 
endeavora  to  fulfil,  rigorously,  its  obligations  to- 
wards foreign  countries.  The  annexation  of  Texas, 
and  the  Mexican  conquest,  were  triumphs  of  a  very 
questionable  popular  feeling ;  and  though,  on  a 
more  recent  occasion,  the  American  cabinet  was  able 
to  follow  a  more  honorable  policy,  we  are  not,  by 
any  means,  justified  in  concluding  that  America 
is  satisfied  with  New  Mexico  and  California.  It 
is  on  the  contrary  but  too  apparent  that  the  neigh- 
boring states  are  incessantly  menaced  by  citizens 
of  the  Union,  whilst  the  assistance  which  may  be 
reckoned  upon  from  the  government  of  the  presi- 
dent is  limited  and  precarious.  This  is  the  real 
danger  to  which  the  Spanish  possessions  are  ex- 
posM.  In  any  struggle  that  may  arise  between 
the  colonial  government  and  the  colonists,  Amer- 
ican ''sympathy"  with  the  latter  will  be  actively 
displayed,  and  the  party  opposed  to  the  authority 
of  Uie  crown  will  have  alliances  throughout  the 
Union. 

By  the  latest  accounts  from  America  we  are  in- 
formed that  a  new  insurrection  has  broken  out  in 
Cuba.  What  the  extent  and  real  importance  of 
the  movement  may  be,  we  are  as  yet  unable  to 
judge.  It  appears,  however,  that  if  the  reports  are 
all  to  be  depended  upon,  a  declaration  of  independ- 
ence has  been  published  by  the  insurgents,  and 
that  collisions  with  the  royal  troops  have  taken 
place,  but  with  what  result  seems  doubtful.  Great 
excitement  has  been  created  in  the  United  States 
by  the  intelligence  ;  and  if  further  accounts  should 
verify  the  existence  of  a  formidable  rebellion, 
assistance  would  probably  be  sent  to  the  insurgents 
from  the  principal  seaports  of  the  Union.  At 
New  Orleans  and  New  York  there  is  evidently  a 
strong  disposition  to  forward  the  revolt,  and  it  may 
be  presumed  that  a  similar  feeling  will  be  enter- 
tained throughout  the  Southern  States ;  for  in  that 
part  of  the  Union  the  acquisition  of  Cuba  would 
be  hailed  not  only  as  a  national  success,  but  as  an 
important  gain  for  the  southern  and  slaveholding 
interest  in  Congress.  If  the  efiforts  of  the  rebels 
should  be  sufficient  to  protract  the  struggle  even 
for  a  short  time,  the  consequences  might  become 
very  grave.  It  would,  in  that  case,  be  difficult  for 
the  American  government  to  restrain  its  citizens ; 
or  events  might  occur  which  would  make  it  impos- 
sible for  it  to  avoid  taking  part  in  the  conflict.    If 
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we  may  credit  the  transatlantio  journals,  the 
present  movement  haa  been  principallj  organised 
by  American  citizene,  thoagh  it  is  confeaeedly  the 
work  of  the  native  Cuban  party.  The  independence 
of  the  island  is  the  avowed  object  of  the  manifesto 
which  is  stated  to  have  been  issued  ;  but  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  annexation  is  the  ulterior  object ; 
at  least  it  is  the  sole  condition  upon  which  the 
Americans  are  likely  to  aid  or  to  countenance  any 
insurrection.  It  is  probable  enough  that  the 
colonial  administration  of  Spain  is  extremely  bad, 
and  that  many  of  the  alleged  grievances  of  the 
Cubans  are  real,  but  the  *'  sympathy"  of  their 
republican  neighbors  would  undoubtedly  not  be  satis- 
fied with  the  redress  of  local  grievances,  or  even  with 
the  establishment  of  an  independent  republic  in 
Cuba.  If  the  island  does  not  continue  in  the  pos- 
session of  Spain,  it  must  fall  to  the  United  States. 
With  a  formidable  slave  population,  it  would 
require  American  protection;  and  the  want  of 
energy  of  the  native  Cubans  would  lead  them  to 
accept  a  foreign  dominion,  perhaps,  without  much 
resistance. 

Such  appears  to  be  the  position  of  the  last  and 
wealthiest  of  the  Spanish  possessions  in  America. 
In  material  prosperity  Cuba  has  advanced  with 
marvellous  rapidity,  in  spite  of  bad  government. 
With  a  population  of  a  million  and  a  quarter,  and 
with  an  enormous  trade,  it  is  coveted,  with  longing 
eyes,  by  the  Americans.  Its  resources  are  inex- 
haustible ;  its  soil  is  sin^larly  fertile,  and  its  min- 
eral wealth  is  as  yet  scarcely  explored ;  and  these 
advantages,  accompanied  with  the  "  domestic  in- 
stitution" of  slavery,  give  it  irresistible  attractions 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Charleston  and  New  Orleans 
speculators.  Others,  perhaps,  would  contemplate 
with  less  satisfaction  so  gigantic  an  act  of  spoliation. 
From  the  statements  of  the  insurgents,  it  would 
seem  that  the  Peninsular,  or  Spanish  party,  is  by 
no  means  insignificant ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  the  court  of  Madrid  would  abandon  without  a 
struggle  that  ancient  and  valuable  dependency.  It 
has  also  been  said  that,  rather  than  consent  to  the 
loss  of  Cuba,  the  government  would  manumit  the 
slaves,  and  arm  them  in  defence  of  the  rights  of  the 
Spanish  crown.  Such  a  course  would  undoubtedly 
be  successful  so  far  as  the  immediate  object  was 
concerned,  and  future  aggression  would,  in  all 
probability,  be  averted,  because  the  island  would  be 
rendered  perfectly  worthless.  Cuba  might,  under 
such  circumstances,  become  another  St.  Domingo ; 
and  the  best  that  could  befall  it  would  be  a  con- 
dition as  miserable  as  that  of  Jamaica.  The  blacks 
would  be  free,  but  the  colony  would  be  destroyed. 
Still,  it  is  possible  that  the  Spanish  government 
might  prefer  the  inauguration  of  a  social  revolution 
to  the  sacrifice  of  a  province.  At  any  rate,  the 
danger  is  one  to  which  the  Creole  party  and  their 
American  allies  are  exposed ;  and,  whether  justifi- 
able or  not,  the  use  of  such  a  weapon  would 
inevitably  be  successful.  And  let  us  here  remark, 
that  the  threat  which  has  been  held  out — and  of 
which  the  Cuban  revolutionists  speak  with  true 
American  feeling — indicates  the  mode  in  which 
the  Spanish  authorities  might,  if  they  were  so 
determined,  materially  lessen  the  risk  to  which 
they  are  exposed  of  being  compelled  to  maintain 
by  arms  the  possession  of  the  island.  Were  they 
to  attempt  a  gradual  amelioration  of  the  condition  of 
the  negro,  and  to  enforce  a  more  humane  treatment 
of  the  slave  population,  the  way  might  be  prepared 
for  the  final  extinction  of  slavery,  and  they  might 
safely  bid  defiance  alike  to  Creole  pronunciamentos 


and  American  sympathy.  No  one  who  haa  exam^ 
ined  the  e^cts  of  emancipation  in  the  British 
colonies  would  wish  the  Spaniards  to  liberate  at 
once,  and  entirely,  half  a  million  of  barbarous. 
Africans. 

Our  own  experiment  was  not  so  felicitous  as  to 
induce  us  to  wish  others  to  imitate  it.  But  if  the 
Spanish  ffovernment  were,  in  good  &ith,  to  consti- 
tute itself  the  protector  of  the  slave  population,  and 
to  insist  upon  the  mitigation  of  the  intense  and  savage 
cruelty  to  which  the  negro  in  Cuba  is  exposed, 
preparation  might,  in  the  mean  time,  be  made  for 
abolishing  slavery,  without  entailing  such  distress 
upon  the  planting  and  mercantile  interests  as  re- 
sulted from  the  enlightened  legislation  of  the  Impe- 
rial Parliament.  On  the  other  hand,  if  Cuba  were 
to  become  one  of  the  United  States,  the  institution 
of  slavery  would  be  greatly  strengthened;  the 
southern  party,  which  has  been  declining  in  weight 
and  numbers  in  Congress,  would  at  once  recover 
its  strength,  and  the  question  of  emancipation 
would  be  indefinitelv  adjourned. 

Upon  these  grounds,  apart  from  the  political  oon- 
siderations  connected  with  the  aggrandisement  of 
the  United  States,  any  movement  in  Cuba  will  be 
anxiously  watched  by  the  people  in  this  country.  If 
the  near  approach  of  danger  were  to  lead  to  a  per- 
manent improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  negro, 
the  result  would  be  hailed  with  the  greatest  satis- 
faction. The  political  questions  involved  are  not, 
indeed,  of  small  importance.  An  extension  of  the 
slaveholding  interest  of  the  Union  would  be  ad- 
mitted with  great  unwillingness  by  the  Northern 
and  Western  States,  and  forei^  powers  would  see 
with  more  than  regret  the  spoliation  of  the  Spanish 
crown.  But  it  would  be  premature  to  follow  out 
the  consequences  which  are  so  eagerly  grasped  by 
the  sanguine  imaginations  of  American  writers. 
We  cannot,  however,  disregard  the  existence  of 
such  a  dangerous  spirit  as  that  iirhich  pervades  the 
Southern  States  of  the  Union,  and  which  may 
lead — if  not  now,  yet  at  no  very  distant  time — ^to  a 
collision  which  all  would  wish  to  see  averted.  In 
the  present  condition  of  Spain,  her  colonies  are  at 
the  mercy  of  the  United  States ;  whilst  the  weaker 
party,  if  beaten  on  the  sea  or  in  the  field,  has  the 
power  of  evoking  a  servile  war.  We  trust  that  no 
occasion  may  ever  arise  for  such  a  choice  of  evils  ; 
but  if  the  Spanish  race  is  to  maintain  its  footing  in 
Cuba  as  the  dominant  power,  it  can  only  be  by  a 
timely  alliance  with  the  African  population,  and  by 
showing  them  that  Spanish  rule  is  preferable  to 
American  conquest. 


From  the  Dfty*Boolc 
SCENES  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  A  FAINTER. 

TwENTT-FivE years  ago,  a  fair-haired,  blue-eyed 
boy,  remarkable  for  that  sort  of  beauty  in  which  a 
feminine  delicacy  is  blended  with  energy  and  firm- 
ness, applied  for  a  place  on  board  a  merchant  ship 
at  Boston.  He  was  tired  of  the  dull  routine  of 
home,  and  a  poetical  temper  led  him  to  the  sea,  in 
whose  turbulent  and  eternal  changes  so  many  souls 
find  rest.  By  the  Antilles,  by  many  foreign  coasts, 
the  sailor  boy  fed  his  imagination  with  beauty  and 
grandeur ;  and  when  he  was  left,  by  some  chance, 
in  South  America,  he  conceived  the  thought  of  be- 
ing an  artist — perhaps  from  seeing  there  some  of 
those  great  works  with  which  European  munificence 
has  endowed  the  cathedrals  of  that  continent. 

He  wandered  through  Bolivia  and  the  neighbor- 
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ing  states,  risited  Europe,  and  after  a  while  came 
back  to  New  England,  and  an  enthusiastic  and  care- 
ful devotion  to  painting  in  a  few  years  was  crowned 
with  such  triumphs  as  he  had  longed  for  in  his 
boyhood.  In  Boston,  while  a  young  girl,  whose 
genius  in  literature,  and  whose  grace  and  beauty, 
had  attracted  the  admiration  of  society,  was  sitting 
for  her  portrait,  the  artist  told  her  his  yicissitudes 
by  sea  and  land  ;  how  he  had  climbed  the  maintop 
in  the  storm  ;  how  he  followed  with  his  palette  in 
the  track  of  the   flute-playing  Goldsmith ;    and 

Antres  vast  and  deserts  idle, 
Bongh  quarries,  rocks,  and  hills  whose  heads  tonoh 
heaTen, 

had  found,  in  the  rude  productions  of  his  untaught 
pencil,  passports  to  the  hearts  of  the  peasant  and 
partisan.  She  listened,  like  the  lair  Venetian ; 
they  were  married  and  soon  after  went  to  London, 
where  the  painter  pursued  the  study  of  his  art  in 
the  Academy,  and  by  his  abilities  and  attractiYe 
character  won  such  applause  as  makes  proud  the 
bravest  and  noblest  children  of  ambition. 

Ten  years  ago  they  returned ;  the  wife  in  poetry, 
and  the  husband  in  painting,  in  various  cities  vin- 
dicated the  high  praises  of  their  friends  ;  but  the 
arts  are  not  well  rewarded  here ;  and  the  health  of 
thepainter  declined  ;  and  the  prospect  grew  dark. 

The  discovery  of  gold  on  the  Pacific,  and  the 
hope  of  advantage  from  a  voyage,  led  the  artist  to 
mingle  with  the  crowd  who  thronged  to  California ; 
and  a  year  ago  he  came  back,  with  renewed  health  ; 
and  riches  that  satisfied  his  desires.  The  goal  was 
reached,  at  last ;  he  had  aspired,  struggled,  won  : 
and  now  the  world  was  bright  before  him.  No 
man  was  ever  more  devoted  to  his  family  ;  he  built 
for  them  delightful  castles  in  his  dreams ;  and  there 
was  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they  would  rise  before 
his  waking  vision. 

Among  the  poems  of  his  wife  are  many  which 
show  that  the  parents  regarded  their  children  with 
a  perfect  sympathy.  "  To  a  Child  Playing  with  a 
Watch,"  "To  Little  May  Vincent,"  "  To  Ellen, 
Learning  to  Walk,"  and  many  others,  show  the 
almost  wild  tenderness  with  which  she  loved  her 
two  surviving  daughters ;  and  this  '*  Prayer  in  Ill- 
ness," in  which  she  besought  God  to  ''  take  them 
first"  and  suffer  her  to  lie  at  their  feet  in  death, 
lest,  deprived  of  her  love,  they  should  be  subjected 
to  too  many  sorrows  in  the  world,  is  exquisitely 
beautiful  and  touching  : — 

A  mother's  PKATEB  IN  ILLHISS. 

Tes,  take  them  first,  my  Father !    Let  my  doves 
Fold  tiieir  white  wings  in  heaven,  safe  on  thy  breast, 
Ere  I  am  called  away.    I  dare  not  leave 
Their  young  hearts  here,  their  innocent,  thoughtless 

hearts ! 
Ah  !  how  the  shadowy  train  of  ftitnre  ills 
Comes  sweeping  down  life's  vista  as  I  gaie ! 

My  May  !  my  careless,  ardent-tempered  May-^ 
My  nrank  and  frolic  child,  in  whose  blue  eyes 
Wild  joy  and  passionate  woe  alternate  rise  ; 
Whose  cheek  the  morning  in  her  soul  illumes  ; 
Whose  little,  loving  heart,  a  word,  a  glance. 
Can  sway  to  grief  or  glee  ;  who  leaves  her  play, 
And  puts  up  her  sweet  mouth  and  dimpled  arms 
Each  moment  for  a  kiss,  and  softly  asks. 
With  her  clear,  flute-like  voice,  '*  Do  you  love  mft" 
Ah,  let  me  stay  !  ah,  let  me  still  be  by. 
To  answer  her  and  meet  her  warm  caress  ! 
For  I  away,  how  oft  in  this  rough  world 
That  earnest  question  will  be  asked  in  vain ! 


How  oft  that  eager,  passionate,  petted  heart 

Will  shrink  abashed  and  chilled,  to  learn  at  length 

The  hateftil,  withering  lesson  of  distrust ! 

Ah  !  let  her  nestle  stUI  upon  this  breast. 

In  which  each  shade  that  dims  her  darling  fluM 

Is  felt  and  answered,  as  the  lake  reflects 

The  clouds  that  cross  yon  smiling  heaven ! — ^And  thoOt 

My  modest  £Uen — ^tender,  thoughtfiil,  true  ; 

Thy  soul  attuned  to  all  sweet  harmonies  ;  . 

My  pure,  proud,  noble  Ellen  !  with  thy  gifts 

Of  genius,  grace,  and  loveliness,  half  hidden 

'Neath  the  soft  veil  of  innate  modesty. 

How  will  the  world's  wild  discord  reach  thy  heart 

To  startle  and  appal !    Thy  generous  scorn 

Of  all  things  base  and  mean — ^thy  quick,  keen  taste. 

Dainty  and  delicate— thy  instinctive  ftar 

Of  those  unworthy  of  a  soul  so  pure. 

Thy  rare,  unchildlike  dignity  of  mien, 

All — ^they  will  all  bring  pain  to  thee,  my  child ! 

And  oh,  if  even  their  grace  and  goodness  meet 

Cold  looks  and  careless  greetings,  how  will  all 

The  latent  evil  yet  undiMiplind 

In  their  young,  timid  souls,  forgiveness  find  ? 

Forgiveness,  and  forbearance,  and  soft  chidings. 

Which  I,  their  mother,  learned  of  love  to  give  1 

Ah,  let  me  stay  ! — albeit  my  heart  is  weaiy. 

Weary  and  worn,  tired  of  its  own  sad  beat. 

That  finds  no  echo  in  this  busy  world. 

Which  cannot  pause  to  answer — tired  slike 

Of  joy  and  sorrow,  of  the  day  and  night ; 

Ah,  take  them  first,  my  Father,  and  then  me  ! 

And  fi>r  their  sakes,  their  sweet  sakes,  my  Father, 

Let  me  find  rest  beside  them,  at  thy  feet ! 

But  the  painter  in  a  few  weeks  was  sitting  beside 
his  wife's  coflin  ;  she  went  first  and  alone  into  the 
silent  world ;  and  in  a  few  months  the  beautiful  May, 
the  fairest  and  briehtest  child  whose  answering  look 
ever  thrilled  the  heart  of  a  father,  followed  after ; 
and  the  last  midnight  found  the  father — now  a 
father  no  more,  a  husband  no  more — kneeling  by 
the  dead  body  of  the  last  of  his  household,  Slen 
Frances  Osgood,  by  whose  side  he  had  watched 
with  a  devotedness  that  was  almost  madness,  day 
and  night,  for  nearly  a  month. 

There  are  not  many  such  sad  histories.  '*Whom 
the  Lord  loveth  he  chasteneth."  Whom  He  cha»- 
teneth  so  terribly  may  He  also  abundantly  love ! 


TRIFLES. 

A  OLOUD  may  intercept  the  sun, 
A  web  by  insect-workers  spun 
Preserve  the  life  within  the  frame. 
Or  vapors  take  away  the  same. 
A  grain  of  sand  upon  the  sight 
May  rob  a  giant  of  his  might ! 
Or  needle-point  let  out  his  breath. 
And  make  a  banquet-meal  for  Death. 

How  often,  at  a  single  word. 

The  heart  with  agony  is  stiired. 

And  ties,  that  years  could  not  have  riven. 

Are  scattered  to  the  winds  of  heaven  ! 

A  glance  that  looks  what  words  would  speak 

Wul  speed  the  pulse  and  blanch  the  cheek  ; 

And  thoughts,  nor  looked,  nor  yet  exprest. 

Create  a  chaos  in  the  breast. 

A  smile  of  hope  ftx>m  those  we  love 
May  be  an  angel  from  above  ; 
A  whispered  welcome  in  our  ears 
Be  as  the  music  of  the  spheres. 
The  pressure  of  a  gentle  hand 
Worth  all  that  glitters  in  the  land  ; 
Oh !  trifles  are  not  what  they  seem. 
But  fortune's  voice  and  star  supreme  \ 


